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Buildings,  public  ventilation  of,  58 
Building  "Trades'  Exhibition  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  472 
Builders'    fitting*,     Cook's    exhibit     at     the 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition,  478 
Building  by-laws,  492 
Builth  rural,  Medical  Officer's  report,  374 
Burd,   Mr.  £.   P.,  appointed   Local  Govern* 

ment  Inspector,  413 
Burgess'  improved  water  lift,  589 
Burj^h  Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill,  87 
Burial-erounds,  disused,  as  building  sites,  19 
— —  Societies'  Insurance,  507,  563 
Burnett's  attachment  for  water-closet«,  534 
Burroughs,  Wellcome.  &  Co.'s  award  at  the 

Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  176 
Burrow's  wine-bins  and  stills,  588 
Butter,  a  physical  te>t  for,  5CI 

spurious,  451 

Buxton  Local  Board,  391 


C ALLEN  DER'S  Bitumen  Telegraph,  &c, 
Co.,  58s 
Calvert  &  Co.'s  award  at  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute Congress,  176 
Camborne  Local  Board,  193 
Cambrian    Chemical   Co.  s    exhibit    at     tht 

Buildnig  Trades  Exhilutioa,  4^4 
Cambridge  Improvemeot  Conunis&ioners  anc 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  43 

Medical  Officer  s  report,  374 

Cameron,  C.  A.,  lit.  (DablinX  and  a  deserved 

honour,  569 
on  the  water  supply    to    Irisl 

towns,  167 
Canal  Boats  Act  Amendment  Act,  8$ 

boats,  inspection  of,  X04 

Population  (Our)  and  the  Canal  Boats 

Act.  &C.J  Mr.  G.  Smith  on,  i 
Candles,  disinfecting,^  279 
Canned  tomatoes,  poisoning  by,  65 
Cantor  lectures,  342 
Cardicf  Guardians,  435 

Port  Sanitary  Authority,  434 

Carlisle,  Medical  Officer's  report,  374 
Carlton,  Medical  Officer's  report,  373 
Carmarthen  Guardians  presentation  to  chair 

man.  489 
Carnarvonshire    combined  district,     Medica 

Officer's  report,  373 
Carnelly,  Prof.,  on  chemical  facts  connected 

with  plumbing,  415 
Carpenter,   Dr.   Alfred,   on  education  by  pro 

verb  in  sanitary  work,  135 

-   the  right  of  thi 


State  to  enforce^  notification,  and  the  bes 

method  of  doing  it,  47 
Carpet-beating  a  nuisance,  84 
Carpets,  linings  for,  418 
Carr,  Mr.  Henry,  on  domest'c  poisons,  8 
Carter  v.  St.  Giles's  R  W.,  34 
'  Castalia  '  small-pox  hospital  ship  ventilation 

239 
Ceylon  teas,  379 

Chappuis'  daylight  reflectors,  254 
Charpy,   M.,  on  the  xiphoid  angle  and  tigh 

lacing,  25 
Cheap  cooking  for  the  people,  Mr.  H.  Forbe 

Clarke  on,  450 
dinners   for    destitute   Board   Schoo 

children,  123 

public  baths,  261 


pipes  for  house  drains,  339 

on  spindle  valvjr  stench  traps,  5^9 

on  the  ventilation  of  the  Castalia 


small-pox  hospital  ship,  786 

on  the  uniformity  in  the  quality 


of  materials  used  in  plumbing,  231 

on  ventilation  and   ventilators. 


24t,'352.  854 

ventilating  and  sanitary  exhibits, 


awards  lor,  343 


Cheltenham,  increase  of  surveyor's  salary,  19 

Sanitary  Inspector's  report,  529 

Chemicads,  pigments,  &c.,  at  the  invention 

Exhibition,  581 
Chertsey  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  82,  83 

and  refuse  deposit,  X94 
Chesham  Local  Board,  X93 
Cheshire  Public  Analyst's  report.  545 
Chesterfield  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  246,  39 
— —         '  '  —    district    and     it 

Medical  Officer's  salary,  49 
Chester-le-Street    Rural  Sanitary    Inspector' 

report,  73 

'  Medical  Officer's  report,  276 


Sanitary  Inq>ector's  report,  376 


Chicago,  sewerage  disposal  at,  4x7 

tenement  house  inspection  at,  288 


Children,  means  of  reducing  the  high  death 
rate  of,  x8o  ^ 

;—  Russian,  on  the  employinent  of,  xot 

Chipping-Wycombe  Town  Council,  60a 
Chocolate,  the  Bolanachi  Company's,  3  a 
Cholera  Hospitals  (Ireland)  Act,  86 
Cholera,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  on,  ^ 
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Cholera,  mortality  from,  344 

— dficud  views  as  to,  6t 

-■■    -  precautions  against  at  Dartmoath,  409 

— _ ^— __  in  the  Tync,  23 

Ookn  Protection  Act,  86 

CboritoQ  &  Dngdak's  Award  at  the  Sanitary 
loidtute  Congress,  176 

-  *  Excelrior'  spring  mat- 

tress, and  invalid  fumitore,  174 

Cbbbft  Sod's  locks  at  the  Building  Trades' 
Exhibition,  476 

Qmbb's,  Messrs.,  new  dwellings,  524 

Choroet,  river.  Pollution  of,  4s> 

Cifartttes,  Rolnnson  &  Bamsdale's  Strawfena, 

>7S 
Gsten  sopi^y  of  water :  refute  removal,  546 
Cittons,  inm,  hot  water.  194 
Qtj  aod  Gtiikis  of  London  Institute  examina- 

tuo  paper  in  plumhing,  83 
City  or  London  Sanitary  Association's  patent 

kettk,  33 
— —  samtary  arrangements  in  the, 

Civil  engineers,  institution  of.  81 
Clarke,  Mr.  C.  T.,  oD  the  tecnmcal  instruction 
(tffdamben,  339 

■» D.  K.,  on  awards  for  ventilators, 

'83 


H.  Forbes,  on  cheap  cooking  for 
the  people,  450 

on  penny  dinners,  3x4 


J.  W.,  on  the  technical  education 

of  ploabcrs,  939 

Qark's  coffee  extract,  4(3r 

ventilating  ai^pliances,  475 

Cleuang  of  water  dstems,  418 

pipe  to  overflow  water-closet  basins, 

Emanoel  s,  533 

Qeethorpes,  Medical  Officer's  report,  73 

'  Cierk  of  work '  sheets,  Johnstone's,  436 

Ckrb  to  guardians,  appointments.  See  Ap- 
point meats 

'Cloadna '  system  of  sewerage,  194 

Qoset  ud  dust-bin  combined,  Dr.  NichoUs's, 
477 

Clojetj^bowl  for,  Frey's  American  patent,  237 

Burnett's  atiachment  for,  534 

"  Farmiloe's  elastic  valve,  4x4 

Hagen'a '  ()d<Mirless,'  591 

Sutcliffe's  improvements  in,  378 

'Uniias,'4i3 

Waring's  American,  538 

—-^*  Water  Economising,'  Pearson's,  188 

uothing,  antimony  in,  177 

~ inlJBCted,  legal  definition  of,  84 

v^-gas,  ioaprovements  in  the  manufacture  of, 

^k-cTowing  (the)  nuisance,  9x8 
Coffee  adulterated,  288 

\ extryt,  Clark's,  421 

"~~-  making  apparatus,  &Ialen  et  D^glics, 

'  Cokos '  a  temperance  harvest  drink,  40 

Colchester  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  4a 

C^ectioo  and  disposal  of  house  refuse,  Mr. 
W.  Eaisieon,  147 

Colombia,  pipe  sewers  in.  154 

Coahined  trap  and  overflow  for  wash-basins, 
»ater-closets,  &c.,  Riker's,  337 

Common  case  JaX  s^a 

Coamnnicabihty  of  enteric  fever,*  Dr.  Alex- 
ander ColUe  on,  4  ;  Dilemma  and  X.  Y.  Z. 

.o&i  77 :  and  M.  S.  E.  on,  xax 

Compensation,  law  of,  35 

"""■^ — — —  under  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Acts,  j^ 

J^onpetitions,  40,  134,  600 

Compulsory  removal  to  hospitals,  84 

<^wrete,  exhibits  by  W.  H.  Laicclles  &  Co., 

473 

r paving,  Cnrzon's  '  Impervious,'  473 

Candy's  disnfectanLs  at  the  Inventions  Exhi- 

bttion,58x 
yjierence,    i)]ambers   at    the   International 

Health  Exhibition,  191 
J-onglctcio  Town  Council,  435 
^-^-ngress,  Plumbers',  328 
*~~ Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 

85,158 

!7 Social  Science,  at  Birmingham,  X77 

^-^^Ily,  Mr.  H.,  on  improvrments  in  attaching 

^ater-closet  bauuns  to  their  traps,  53  c 

^<««tt.  Medical  Officer's  report,  73 

r      'public  park  fcir,  341 

Jjowoution,  101 

^-^ttstantiae's  'Treasure  Raogo*  aod  cooking 


JwfinterM>r  builders'  fittioti,  478 
Cooper's  procew  in  the  Mura^ure  of 
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Coppard's  sausage  and  mincine  machines,  588 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill,  86 
Cordeux's  new  reading  stand,  539 
Corfield,  Professor  W.  H.,  on  Dwelling  Houses, 
their  Sanitary  Construction  and  Arrange- 
ments, m/.,  536 
Cornwall^  Public  Anal3rst's  report,  J45 
Corporation,  a,  summoned  for  a  nuisance,  433 
Corpses,  human,  in  the  River  Lea,  5 
Corsellis,  Mr.  A.  A.,  presentation  to,  391 
Cost  of  cleansing  in  Glasgow,  370 
'  Cosy '  smoke  consuming  aod  ventilation  grate, 

333 
Cottage  building,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove,  x^-j 

Cotton.  Mr.,  on  the  operation  of  the  Public 

Health  Act  (Ireland),  i6x 

sizing  in  its  influence  on  health,  37 

Country  holidays   for    the  poor  children    in 

American  towns.  13a 
Coventry  and  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 

391 

sewerage,  400 

Coventry  .Urban,  banitary  Inspector's  report, 

74 
C^wan*s  New  Grease  Trap,  rev.,  119 

Cowell's  ventilators,  532 

Crabtree's  kitchen-range,  415 

Craig,  Messrs.,  award  at  the  Sanitary  Institute 

Congress,  176 
Craig's  exhibit  of  sanitary  stoneware,  173 
•  Crape  of  Health  '  underclothing,  187 
Crediton    Improvement    Comnussioners    and 

Urban  Sanitary  authority,  42 
Creeke,  Mr.  A.  B.  (Burnley),  presentation  to, 

344     .  . 

Cremating  paupers  in  Brooklyn,  a  suggestion, 

288 
Cremation,  demand  for,  in  America,  39 
■  in  the  United  States,  123 

notes,  j9,  123,  288,  340,  600 

of  a  priest-  in  Milan,  288 

Society  of  England,  documents  of, 


388,  340 


the  le?al  astpect  of.  19 


Crematorium  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyh'ania,  340 
Crematory  (a)  for  New  York,  288 

for  the  cholera  hospital  at  Varig- 

nano,  288 


temple    on    Mount    Olivet,    I^ng 

Island,  340 
Creosote,   Gibbs's    Concentrated    Carbolated, 

rrt/.,  iiS 
'  Cromartie  '  gas-lamp  and  gaselier,  583 
*  Crown '  closets,  171  ^ 
— -^—  jewel  American    gas-burning  stove. 

Crystal   Palace,    electric  and    gas  exhibitors 

(awards),  71 
Curgenven,  the  Rev.  J.,  on  penny  dinners  at 

Rousdon,  317 
Curtain-hook,  Bodill,  Parker,  8:  Co.'s,  239 
Curzon's  *  impervious'  concrete  paving,  473 
Cutting  off  the  water  supply,  22,  384 
water  for  the  non-payment  of  rates, 
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Cwmbran,  a  local  government  district,  435 


DAGLISH,  Mr.  W.  S.,  on  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  243 
Dairies,  inspection  of,  387 
Damages  for  defective  drains,  500  ;  a  sanitary 

engineer  on,  599 
Damp  walls  in  dwelliiij;*,  Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove 

on,  399 
Dangerous  fireplaces,  325 

staircases,  154 

streets,  155 

Darlington,  spread  of  small-pox  at,  434 
want  of  a  model  lodging-house  for, 

54a 
Darwin,  Captain,  presentation  to,  602 

Davies'  cast-iron  inspection  pipes  for  house- 
drains,  279  :  improvements  m,  378 

Mr.   P.  J.,  on  boards  of  examiners  of 

plumbers'  work,  401 

on        Standard 


Practical 
Plumbing,  rev.t  48«; 
Davis  &  Co.'s  gas  cooking  and  heating  stoves, 

•  scientific  instruments  and  level- 
ling staves,  477 

Dr.  Maurice,  on  illness  from  defective 


plumbing,  401 


overpressure,   a    com- 


panson,  347 
Dawlish  Local  Board,  193 
Deaoe  &  Co.'s  cooking  aod  heating  stoves,  475 


Dean,  Mr.  C.  on  awards  for  ventilators  at  the 
Health  Exhibition,  38^ 

Death-rate  amongst  children,   means  of  re- 
ducing. Or.  Ashbyon,  180 

average    as  a  sanitary    test,   Mr. 


N.  A.  Humphrey  on,  179 

causes,  fallacies  of,  210 

(the)  and  destitution,  460 


Deaths  from  zymotic  disease,  392 

uncertified,  22,  X04,  568 

Deep  drainage  and  sewage  purification  in  the 

Black  Country,  52,  256,  348,  557 
Default  as  to  sewerage,   Reg.    ;'.   Cheshont 

L.  B.,  35 
Defective  drains,  damat^es  for,  500 

plumbing,  illness  from.  401 

sanitation  and  its  evils,  10s 

—  sewerage  arrangements  at  Moseley, 


360 

Defects  in  model  dwellings,  20 
water  law,  505 


Definition  of  '  annual  value,'  490 

•  of  dwellinfif -house,  546 

of  new  buildings,  490 


Defying  the  law,  454 

Delancy  Fever  Hospital,  63 

Delirium  tremens,  a  cause  of,  08 

Denton  and  Haughton,  Local  Government  dis- 
tricts, 42,  194 

Mr.  J.  Bailey,  Ten  Years' Experience 

in  Works  of  Intermittent  Downward  Filtra- 
tion, rf7'.,  481 

Deodorising  foul  air,  Mr.  J.  F.  Johnstone's 
patent,  235 

Derby  Medical  Officer's  Report,  375 

Deserved  honour,  a,  569 

Destitution  and  the  death-rate,  4,^0 

Detection  of  lead  in  tinned  vessels,  383 

Devonport  Town  Council,  545. 

Dewsbury  Guardians  and  vaccination,  65 

Diarrh'jcaat  Settle,  Mr.  F.  E.  Atkimonon,  572 

excessive  death-rate   from,    at    Bir- 


mingham. 106 
Diespeker  &  Co.'s  Mosaic  flooring,  473 
Dinner  for  200  children,  receipt  for,  153 

f)enny  scheme  at  Birmingham,  409 

Dinners,  cheap,  for  destitute   Board    School 

children,  122 

halfpenny  for  school  children  in  Ber- 


mingham,  408 

penny,  at  Birmingham,  460 

for  school  children,  3 


vegetarian,  for  poor  children,  14 


Dirty  tenants,  63 

Diseased  meat  action,  387 

Disease,  notification  of.  Dr.  A.  Hill  on,  43,  388 

■■  in    thirty-oue    urban 


(anitary  districts,  570 

infectious,  the  right  of  the  State  to 


enforce  notification  of,  by  Dr.  A.  Carpenter, 

Diseases,  Infectious  and  Contagious,  in 
Schools,  Kcsolutioasof  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Schools  Association  on,  r«t'.,  423 

Hospital  for  Newcastle, 


260 


X51 :  Sunderland,  37 


at     Liverpool, 


Hospitals.     Rules      for 
Nurses  in  Charge  of,  by  the   Rev.   J.  H. 
Timins,  rrr'.,  4*6 

Diseases,  infectious  ho^pitalf,  public  apprecia- 

vj^tion  of,  61 

—  memoranda,   by    Mr.  A. 


Adams,  relating  to,  537 

notification  of.    17,  68,  83, 


no,  158,  221,  268,  379,  362,  411,  462,513,570 
Disinfectant,  Campbell's  ffake  charcoal,   118 

sulphur  as  a,  loi 

Disinfectant-^,  .iction  of,  on  nucro-zoOids,  and 

discussion,  4f>4 

and  their  sanitary  tise«,  Mr.   J. 


W.  Tripe  on,  437,  r-   ut  ■  • 

. at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  580 

Condy's,  580 

the   sujiply  of,  to  watcr-c?oset5, 

Skudder's  patent,  533 

DiMnfecting  apparatus,  Jcnnmg's,  334 

candle";,  279;  Bradford's  patent, 
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chambers,  Scott's,  171 

Disinfection  atid  chnlera  in  Paris,  23 

of  r<gs,  8 

Disinfector,  Austin's  porous,  592 

C-xtlin'^;  American  patent,  ^38 

Disposal  of  the  Dead  Bill,  85 
Disqualification  by  medical  relief,  503 
Distress  in  the  North  and  the  d'.'ath-rate,  2:x 
Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act,  86 
- as  building  sites,  19 
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Disused  Buiial  Grounds  Bill,  511 

Dockrell's  stained  glass  panels,  art  tiles,  and 

wallpapers,  176 
Dogmatism  of  sanitary  reformers,  Mr.  W.  P. 

Buchan,  487  :  Ebbetts  on,  397,  44,*^ 
Domestic  a.  pliances  at  the  Inventions  Exhi> 

bition.  588 

•  conundrum  fa),  33 

drainage  in  Ireland,  168 

poisons,  Mr.  H.  Carr  on,  8 

vaporiser,  Calvert's,  580 

water  supplies.  Professor  Frankland 

^on,  547 

Djnca<.ter  combination.  Medical  Officer's  re* 

P  >rt,  375 
rural,  Sanitary  Inspector's  report, 

Donegal  Industrial  Conunittee,  exhibit  of,  at 

the  Sanitary  Institute,  Dublin,  175 
Dorking  Local  Board,  301 
Double  oven  kitchener,  Stevens  Bros.,  4x3 
Douglas  &  Co.'s  '  springless '  and  other  locks, 

476 
Doulton  &  Co.,  award  at  the  Sanitary  Institute 

Congress,  176 
exhibit  at  the  Sanitary  Con- 
gress, Dublin,  171 
Doulton's  sanitary  appliances  at  Leeds  Ezhi- 

bition,  370 
Dover,  drainage  of,  loi 
Dr<ilnage  and  Sewerage  of  Dwellings,  Hints 

on,  rev.t  aSo 
■  deep  and  sewage  purification  in  the 

Black  Countrv,  5a 
■  difficulty,  a  novel  remedy  for,  463 
house   and  sanitary  plumbing,  Mr. 

Gerhard  on,  a8o 
"  house,  as  Constructed  by  the  Durham 

House  Drainage  Co.,  m'.,  282 

of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  459,  567 

Sanitary  of  Tenement  Houses,  rev. , 
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work,  supervbion  of,  460 


Drain  and  grease  trap,  Tylor's  patent,  53  a 
Drains  defective,  damages   for,    a    sanitary 

engineer  on,  599 
pj  smoke  rockets  for  testing,  385 

Drain-testing,  Mr.  Henry  Masters  on,  5 
■    ^    ■  testing  with  '  Sanitas '« or    *  Tcrebene* 

nil,  Mr.  C.  Mac  tf  ahon  on,  50a  ;  Mr.  W.  P. 

Buchan  on,  590 
Drake,  Mr.  W.  H.,  on  ventilation,  189.  485 
Drink  and  the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor, 

387 
-  Nineteen  Centuries  of,  in  Englandtm/., 

35 

Drinks,  alcoholic,  too 

——  temperance,  for  the  harvest  field,  40 

Drugs,  adulteration  of,  ^^\  ^ 

Dublin,  artisans'  dwellings  in,  521 

-^— Exhibition,  434 

Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at, 
258  :  pa(>ers  read  at,  158-168  ;^  closing  meet- 
ing, 168  ;  banquet,  169 ;  exhibition,  169-176  ; 
awards,  176 

— —  domestic  drainage  in,  x68 
— —  epidemic  of  measles  in,  598 

homes  of  the  working  classes  in,  159 

—  paving  in,  165 

removal  of  night   soil   and    domestic 

refuse  in^  164 

— —  Sanitary  Association,  476 

— —  tcn*ment  houses  in,  165 

visit    of    the    Royal    Commission    on 


Hou<iing  the  Industrial  Classes  to,  556 
Dumbarton,  public  park  for,  600 
Dundee,  Medical  Officer's  report,  48a 
'  Sanitary  Inspector's  report,  saj 

Dunmow,  Rural  Sanitary   Inspector's  report, 

376 
Duration  of  iife^  fallacies  of,  axo  ^ 
Dm  ham,  infectious  diseases  hospital  for,  266 
Durham  and  the  housing  of  the  poor  question, 

38 
-  rural,  Medical  Officer's  report,  375 

■  small-pox  among  the  un  vaccinated. 
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in,  aoo,  a54,  3«4.  45« 


want  of  a  public  mortuary  for,  54a 


Dustbin  and  cinder-sifter.  Cook's,  188 

Dustbins  ethics  of,  562 

Duty  of  Medical  Officers  of  Hea!th  as  to  bar- 
racks, 29a 

the  Church  with  regard  to  over- 
crowded dwellings  of  the  poor,  232 

Dwelling-houses,  definition  of,  5^6 

Pro'cssor  0>rheld  on,  rtv.. 

536 


what  i«  a,  63 

Dwell  ngs,  damp  walls  io,  399 


Dwellings  for    Herr    Krupp's    employes   at 
Essen, 

improved  for  the  working  classes  at. 


J.  H.  E.,  97 

idi 


industrial  in  Waterloo  Road,  37 


; —  of  the  poor,   moral  and  sanitary 

condition  of,  38 

question,  the  Rev.  S.  A.   Bamett 


on  the,  37 
Dynamite  and  apoplexy,  555 
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Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  ami  Sur- 
veyors Association,  80 
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provision  of  gas  works,  603 
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Moule's  earth-closets,  376,  415,  A76 
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Mosgrrve's    Slow    Q>inbastion  Stoves,    173 ; 

award  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  Congress, 

X76 
M "^nian  Marble  Q>.'s  exhibit  at  the  Building 

Trades*  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall,  47a 


NAAS,  sanitation  in,  3^7 
Nailless  wood  floonns,  187 
Nantwich  Rural  Sanitary  Inspector's  report, 

»77 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  in 

America,  416 
— — ^—  Board  of  Health,  America,  416 
■  Health  Society,  563,  308,  36iB 

grant  of  a  City  Com- 


pany to,  209,  397 

National  Health  Society's  publications,  33,  65 

Nature's  Hygiene,  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Kingzett, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  r«f.,  433 

•  Nautilus '  Grate,  Peiter's,  16,  373 

Neath  Guardians,  545 
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434 
'  New  building,'  definition  of,  490 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  water  supply  at,  388 
— — — ^  another  public  garden  for,  39 

-  Corporation  and  Elswick  Park,  390 

demolition  of  workmen's  dwellings 


at,  387 
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dbtress  at,  388 

excessive  infantile  mortality  at,  487 
high  death-rate  at,  ^^3 
'  housing  of  the  working  classes  in, 

■  measles  at,  568 
•on-Tyne,  Armstrong  Park,  223 
scarlet  fever  at,  434 


public  recreation  ground  for,  433 


Silan  for  the  sewerage  of,  598 
estructor  erected  at,  59 

■  Sanitary  Inspect<Mr's  report,  530 

scarlet  fever  at,  288 

■  shelter  for  labourers  at,  434 
■■          under-Lyme  Guardians,  545 

-  upon-Tyne  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Ca,  79 

— water  supply  at,  ^40 

New  departure  in  house  drainage,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Buchanan  on,  436 :  Mr.  D.  J.  Ebbetts  on, 

a 3,  437 ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Kyd  on,  338  ;  Mr.  H. 
asters  on,  33^ 
New  fire  extinguisher,  76 
— —  Forest  Guardians,  545 

^  Rural  Medical  OflScer's  report,  375 

Newington  Medical  Officer's  report,  39 
Newmarket,  water  supplv  of,  134 
Newsholme,  Dr. ,  on  typhoid  fever  from  defec- 
tive workmanship.  351 
New  Swindon  Local  Board,  490 
Newton's  tap  for  water  companies.  379 
New  York,  a  crematorv  for,  388 

— — Board  of  Health  reflations  of,  90 

'—— disinfection  of  rags  m,  502 

health  statistics  of,  553 

-  overcrowding  in,  287,  389 
St.  John's  GuiW,  76    .    .      . 

■  —  tenement  houses  commission  in,  466 
Nicholl,    Mr.  Donald,  on  Health  and  its  Ap- 
pliances, w»,,  537 

'  Mr.  D.,  on  the  *  Cloacina '  system  of 

sewerage  for  the  Thames,  194 
Nicholl's  carbon  closet  and  dust-bin,  ^77 
Nicholls,    Mr.  G.  B.,  on   house  drainage  in 

connection  with  town  sewage,  168 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  on  the  cholera,  (i/(> 
Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England,  by 

Mr.  R.  V.  French,  D.C.L.,  r«v.,  35 
Non-arsenical  wall-papers,  Woollams  &  Co.'s, 

4151  474 
Non-pauper  patients  in  infectious  hospitals, 

332 

Non-payment  of  rates,  cutting  off  water  supply 
for.  323,  355 

North-Eastem  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Asso- 
ciation, 80 

Northfleet  Local  Board,  490 

North  of  England  School   Furnishing  Com- 

Norwich  Sanitary  Authority,  603 

Notes  and  queries,  43,  84,  136,  194,  246,  293, 

„344.  39a.  490.  M^.  602 

Notices  of  meetings,  40,  124,  191,  245,  390, 
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Nottingham  public  analyst,  report  of,  545 
Novel  remedy  for  the  drainage  difficulty,  468 
Nuisance  caused  bv  railway  whistles,  260 
Nuisance  from  brick-burning,  589 
Nuthas's,   Mr.  R.  H.,   new  ambulance-litter, 
478 


OBJECTS  and  work  of  the  Dublin  Ladies' 
Sanitary  Association,  166 
Offensive  sewer  ventilators,  smells  from,  467 
— — ^—  smells  from  sewer  ventilators,  467 
trades,  situation  of,  299 


Oldham,  imoke  nuisance  at,  326 

Old  Monkland  Parochial  Board,  435 

Open  spaces,  89,  261 

— — — ^  as  playgrounds  for  children,  79 

in  London,  244  ^ 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Urlin  on,  181 

Mr.  T.  C  Horsfall  on,  x8i 

Mr.  R.  Hunter  on,  182 

—  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  on. 
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Opium,  the  use  of,  480 
Ordinances  of  the  plumbers,  292 
Orme    &    Co.'s   wood    and    metal    working 

machinery,  477 
Our  Duty  in  Kegard  to  Health,  by  Dr.  G.  V. 

Poore,  rciK^  36 
Outdoor  sitting-rooms,  59,  79 
Overcrowding  and  insanitary  conditions,  causes 

of,  491 

at  Folkestone,  122 

in  New  York,  287.  189 


Payment  for  ho^ital  isolation,  220 

Peabody  fund.  432 

Pearsalf  &  Bnerley  Hill  Local  Board,  35 

Pearson's  Water-economising  closet,  x88 

T.  &  Co.'s,  woven  wire  spring  mat- 
tresses, 176 

Peckham  Rye  commons,  122 

Pomy  dinner  centre,  a,  Miss^E.  A.  Gladstone 
on,  322 

■     movement  in  Birmingham,  320 

Penny  dinners,  271,  ^60 
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for  sjhool  children,  3,  Z53 
Miss  Edith  Simcox  on,  311 


Overpressure,  a  comparison.  Dr.  Maurice  Davis 

on,  «47 
^^^-—  at  Sittingboume,  435 

freedom  from  in  Scotland,  109 

in  elementary  schools,  Miss  E. 


Lupton  on,  195 

report  of  sub-committee  of  repre- 


sentative managers  of  London  Board  schools, 

33* 
Overtime  in  factories,  358 

Overwork  in  schools  Mrs.  Bryant  on,  384 

Oxford,  water  supply  and  drainage  of,  565 


PAGE,  Dr.  Herbert,  on  the  sanitarv  test- 
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mortality,  t8o 
Page's  grease-intercepting  gully-trap  for  sinks, 

379 
Paget,  Mr.  C  E.,  on  Healthy  Schools,  rtv.^ 
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Paint,  Browing's  patent,  473 

Silicate  Zopissa  Co.'s,  473 

Thompson  s  non-poisonous.  415,  473 

Paper-pad  sh  rt  a  means  of  advertising,  91 

Papier  s  ventilators,  41^ 

Paragon  washing  machines,  370 

Parasites  of  fish,  337 

Paris,  disinfection  and  cholera  in,  23 

epidemic  mortality  in,  459 

exhibition,  244,  342,  434 

service  d'hygiine  muaidpale,  X44 

Parkes  Museum,  70 

meeting  245,  487 


Penzance,  proposal  to  establishjpublic  baths  at, 

272 
'Perfect  Ventilation,'  nr».,  597 
Perils  of  plate  glass,  5^9 
Pernicious  ienorance,  387 
Peterborough  Corporation  v.  Wilsthorpe  Over* 

seers.  « 
Petters  ^Nautilus'  Grate,  16,  373,  475,  495 
Petticoat  Government,  546 
Phillips'  exhibit  of  lamps  at  the   Inventions 

Exhibition,  587 

lockjaw  roofing  tiles,  414,  473 

Physiology, Elementary,  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany, 

M.A.,  rev.,  116 
Physique  in  Scotch  schools,  cause  of  absence 

of  over-pressure,  109 
Pierrepont's  patent  toothbrushes,  581 
Pilley,  Mr.  J.,  on  Hygiene  or  the  Principles  of 

Hesilth.  rez:,  116 
Pirn  Brothers'  awards  at  the  Sanitary  Institute 

Congress,  176 
Pipe  and   other  joints,  Baldwin's  American 

patent,  238 

sewers  in  Columbia,  15^ 

Pipes,  Hassall's  improved  joint  for,  379 

inspection.  Da  vies*  patent,  378 

*  Pixene,'  172 
Place  (the)  we  live  in,  73 
Plaistow,  defective  water  supply  at,  289 
Plate  glass,  perils  of,  509 
Playgrounds  for  children,  Mr.  Harris  (Sunder- 
land) on,  79 
Plots  and  stratagems,  ^51 
Plumbers'  apprenticeship,   Mr.    F.    Fell    on, 

230 

■ Mr.    Sweaton    on. 


230 


Mr.  W.  R.  Maguire 


on,  330 


Company,  incorporation  of,  288 
conference  at  the  Health  Exhibition, 


191 


formation  of  district  associations,  Mr. 
W.  Wells  on,  231 
— -^—  ordinances  of  the,  292 

regulation  and  registration  of,   Mr. 


Ernest  I^rt  on.  204 

technical  institution  of,  Mr.  Eassie 


Parks  and  open  spaces,  39,  79,  122,  191,  244, 

287,  ui.  390.  433i  459i  497,  543.  600 

public,  433 

Parliamentary  returns,  life  history  of,  457 

session,  the.  X884,  85 

Parliament,  drainage  of  the  houses  of,  459, 

567 

houses  of,  sanitation  at,  107 


Parqueterie  at  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition, 

47a 
Parauet  flooring,  Bassant's,  473 :  Edner's,  472; 

Scnreiber  Bros.,  472  ;  Scotl's,  176  ;  Shrapnel! 

&  Bridger's,  472 
Parry,  Mr.  W.  Kaye,  on  domestic  drainage  in 

Dublin,  x68 
Sanitary  Protection, 


rev.,  422 
Pasuonate  statistician  to  his  love,  448 
Patent  Liquid  Fireproof  Cyanite  Paint  Co.'s 

exhibit  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  582 
Medicines  Bill,  85 


Patents,  sanitary,  American,  337,  379,  534 

English,  334,  377.  53i .  . 

Patent  Victoria  Stove  Company's  exhibit  at 

the  Building  Trades  Exhibition,  473 
Paving  in  Dublin,  165 
Pavodilos  solid  wood  flooring.  473 
Pavy,  Dr.  F.  W. ,  presentation  to,  435  ^ 
Payment  by  patients  in  hospitab  provided  by 

local  authorities,  259 


on,  928  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  16.;  Mr.  Mawley 
on,  and  science,  id. ;  Mr.  Mills  on^  229 

United  Operative  Association,  Z09 


Plumbing  applied  to  domestic  purx>oses,  science 
and  art  of,  rev..  424 

chemical  facts  connected  with,  4x5 

defective,  illness  from.  Dr.  M.  Davis 


on,  40K 


desirability    of  uniformity    in  the 
quality  of  materials  used  in,  a^x 

examination  paper  m of  the  (Sty 


and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  83 

laws,  American,    how    they   are 


carried  out,  15 

Firactical,  Mr.   P.   J.   Davies  on, 


rev.,  485 


work.  Board  of  Examiners  on.  230 
in  America,  reported  charge 


for,  288 
Plymouth     Workmen's    Dwelling    Company 

(Limited),  433 
Pneumonia  in  America^  541 
Pochin's  concrete  building  stones,  473 
Poisoned   by    canned^   tomatoes— danger    of 

using  a  chloride  of  zinc  flux,  65 
Poisoning  by  shrimps,  221 

tinned  foods,  a6x 

^— —  from  salmon  in  a  bulged  tin,  ax 

Poisonous  dyes,  14 

Poisons,  domestic,  8 

Polluting  the  water*supply,  xa3 

Pollution  of  riven,  451,  487 ;  at  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Belguim,  487,  490 

the  River  Lea,  222 

Lee,  92 

Pooley,    Mr.    T.  A.,    analjrtical    report    for 

Essex,  489 
Poore  &  (^.'s  exhibit  at  the  Buikiing   Trades 

Exhibition,  475 
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Poplar  Union  v.  East  India  Dock  Co.,  35 
Popolatioa  estimated,  fidlacies  of,  129 
Porcelain  Pottery  Co.  (Limited),  473 
Porter's  electric  indicator,  476 
Pwt  of  London  Sanitary  Committee,  40) 

■  regulations  in  the,  567 

Power,  Dr.  B.,  on  the  public  health  of  King- 

stx»,  167 
Practical  benevolence,  90 
Hints  on  House-drainage,  by  a  Qerk 

of  works,  rev.,  tz5 

saniuuy   lessons    derived    from   one 


ehousand  sanitary  inspections  of  dwelling 

houses  in  Ireland,  168 
Precautions  against  cholera  in  the  Tyne,  33 
Premium  on  in£anticide,  153 
Presland's  electric  bells,  476 
Piesteign  as  a  health  resort,  397 
Preston  and  its  high  mortality,  433 

■  Medical  Officer's  report,  377 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  a  18 
— ^^  of  fires  in  theatres,  500,  599 
Price,  Mr.  J.  (Newcastle)  on  tne  noosing  of 

the  poor,  83.  aoo 
— ^^— — ^ ———on   ths   improved 

dwellmgs   for  the  working-classes   at    the 
Health  Exhibition,  97 

Principles   Techniques   d'assainissement    des 
VlUeset  Habitations,  rev.,  482 

Prismatic  pavement,  light,  Hyatt's,  474 

Prisoo  sites  for  industrial  dwellings,  193      ' 

PriaoQS,  removal  of,  493 

Pntdord,  Mr.  T.,  on  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with  town  sewage,  179 

Private  Bill  l^islation,  356,  457 

legislation  of  the  year,  88 

Profit  in  street  refuse,  aj 

Proasak's  Russian  hvgienic  machine,  592 

Pitmuon  of  medical  attendance  in  case  of 
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Public  Acts  of  the  last  session,  85 

Pablic  analyst,  qualifications  of,  392 

Publications  of  the  National  Health  Society, 


baths  and  washhouses,  13 

cleansing,  163 

Health  Act  U875),  593 


Ireland,  159  ;  operation  of, 
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— ;  Health,  a   Handy  Guide    to,  by    Dr. 
Whiteside,  rev.,  593 
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South 


Laws  concerning  the.  Dr. 


on,  rev.,  593 
of  King! 
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inaugural  address  of,  127 


•  or  private  drain,  946 

•^ — parks,  |33 

Poiltev  Local  Board  and  .Urban  Sanitary 
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"-7-  small-pox  at,  402 

^oificatioQ  of  water,  328 
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AGS,  disinfection  of.  8 
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Refuse,  collection  of,  96 
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Reports  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  :— 

Aberdeen,  by  Dr.  Simpson,  480 

Aylesbury  (rural),  by  Dr.  Harvey  Hilliard, 

527 
Bacup,  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  371 
Bamsley  (urban),  by  Dr.  Sadler,  373 
Barnstaple,  by  Mr.  H.  Jackson,  527 
Bath,  by  Dr.  Brabazon,  527 
Bedford  (rural),  by  Dr.  Prior,  273 
Belper  (rural),  by  Mr.  Gayiorand  Mr.  Allen, 

Berkshire  combined,  by  Dr.  Woodforde,  a8 
Bethnal  Green  (St.  Matthew),  by  Dr.  Bate, 

28 
Birkenhead,  by  Mr.  S.  Vacher,  a8 
Birmingham,  by  Dr.  Hill,  28 
Bournemouth,  by  Mr.  Nunn,  72 
Braintree  (rural),  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Abbott,  373 
Brandon  and  Bysihottles,  by  Mr.  Blackett, 

374 
Builth  (rural),  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Herring,  374 
Cambridge  (urbian),  by  Dr.  Anningson,  374 
Carlisle,  by  Mr.  W.  Brown  on,  374 
Carlton,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Knight,  2^3 
Camai  von  shire    combined   district,  by  Mr. 

Rees,  373 
Chester,  by  Dr.  Renyon,  375 
Consett,  by  Dr.  Renton,  73 
Derby,  by  Mr.  lliffe,  375 
Doncaster,  combination,   by  Dr.    Mitchell 

Wilson,  375 
Dundee,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  480 
Durham  (rural),  by  Mr.  Blackett,  375 
Fulham  Fever  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Sweeting, 

273 
Glanford    Brigg    (rural),    by  Mr.    Moxon, 

374 
Gloucester,  bv  Mr.  Wilton,  527 

(urban),  by  Mr.  J .  P.  Wilton,  974 

Guisborough,  Loftus,  Skelton,  and  Brotton, 

by  Dr.  Stainthorpe,  37; 
Hanley,  by  Dr.  Swift  Walker,  374,  537 
Hartismere  (rural),  by  Dr.  Barnes,  376 
Hastings,  by  Mr.  K.  Shaw,  376 
Helmsley  (rural),  by  Mr.  Moxon,  374 
Ipswich,  by  Mr.  Elliston,  480 
King's  Norton  (rural),  by  Mr.  Hollinshead, 

376 
Liverpool  Port,  hvDr.  Taylor,  376 

Louth  Union,  by  Dr.  Domenichetti,  39 

Martley  Union,  by  Mr.  Hyde,  39 

Middleton  and  Tonge,  by  Dr.  Graham,  376 

Mile  End  Old  Town,  by  Dr.  Comer,  99 

Monmouth  rural,  by  Dr.  Willis,  39 

New  Forest  rural,  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  375 

Newington,  by  Dr.  lliff,  29 

Preston,  by  Mr.  Pilkington,  377 

Reading,  by  Dr.  Shea,  377 

River  'Tyne  Port,  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  377 

Romford  (ruraH,  by  Mr.  Wright,  jo 

St.  George  in  the  East,   by  Mr.  Kygate,  30 

Salford,  by  Dr.  Tatham,  31 

Stalybridge.  by  Mr.  Roberts-Dudley,  30 

St.  Giles's,  by  Dr.  l/ovett,  30 

Scourport,  by  Dr.  Masterman,  30 

Stratford-upon-Avon     combination    (rural), 

by  Mr-  Fosbroke,  31 

Stretford,  by  Mr.  Pettinger,  31 

Stroud  Union,  by  Mr.  Partridge,  31 

Sunderland  (port),  by  Mr.  Harris,  31 

"Toiquay,  by  Mr.  Karkeek,  377,  527 

Tottenham,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  275 

Walsall,  by  Mr.  Maclachlan,  528 

Wandsworth,  31 

Watford,  by  Dr.  Brett,  528 

Wednesbury,  by  Mr.  (barman,  528 

West  Sussex,  by  Dr.  Kelly,  31 

Withington,  by  Dr.  Railton,  3»,  528 

Worsbrough,  by  Dr.  Sadler,  32 

Repression  of  adulteration  by  local  authorities, 

49' 
Reservoirs,  a  word  as  to,  2^8 

Rice  water,  recipe  for  making,  77 

Richard  &  Co.'s  perfect  tube  cleaner,  538 

Richmond,  n^w  cemetery  for,  523 

Rickard,  Mr.  F.  C,  tablet  to  the  memory  of, 

42 
Riddall's  electrical  exhibit  at  the  Inventions 

exhibition,  JS85 
Rimmel's  sanitary  perfumery,  580 
River  pollution,  393 
Rivers,  pollution  of,  487,  490 
River  Tyne  Port  Medical  Officers'  report,  377 
Road  repair,  Reg.  v.  Cheshire,  J.  J.,  35 
Robert's  rain-water  separator,  3S5i  4x4,  477 
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Robinson  &  Bamsdale's  '  Strawfena '  cigar- 
ettes, 17s 

^  Mr.  H.,  on  sewage  disposal,  X49 

■  Professor,  on  river  pollution,  393 

Roman  baths,  Ewart's,  477 

Romford  Local  Board,  293 

frural),  Medical  OflBcers*  report,  30 

Roofing  cloth,  Tunstall  &  Co.'s,  4x5 

Rose's  electric  table  lamp^  586 

Rothwell's  knittinjr  machines,  175 

Rowland's  Castle  Brick  Co.'s  exhibits,  4;r2 

Rugby  Board  of  Health  and  the  utilisation  of 
refuse,  407 

Rugeley  Local  Board,  246^ 

Rules  lor  Nurses  in  Infectious  Diseases,  Hos- 
pitals, &c.,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Timins  on,  rcv.^ 

'■  prevention     of     infectious,    &c., 

^   diseases  in  schools,  423 
Runcorn  Improvement  Commissioners,  126 
Russian  (a)  hygienic  machine,  593 
Russian  restrictions    on  the    employment  of 
children,  xoc 


SAINT,  GEORGE     IN    THE     EAST, 
Medical  Officer's  report,  30 
Salamin  &  Co.'s  exhibit  at  the    Inventions 

Exhibition,  588 
Sale  of  bread  by  weight,  366 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  22,  291,  304,  344, 

39'.  434.  597  ... 
horseflesh  as  food  in  Birmingham,  264 

unwholesome  milk,  452 


Salford  Corporation  v.  Clowes,  35 

Medical  Officer's  report,  30    . 

Salmon  disease,  scientific  inquiry  into,  158 

^— ^  (tinned)  poisoning,  31 

Salt  in  beer,  action,  431 

Sahley  Sanitary  Inspector's  report,  530 

Salt  works  and  cement  works,  8^ 

Sanatorium,  I»Ie  of  Wight,  xo3 

Sand  bags  in  place  of  warm  water  bottle,  432 

Sandown,  low  death*rate  at,  191 

Sanitarian,  a  youthful,  63 

Sanitary  Acts,  consolidation  and  amendment 

of,  492 
'  and  insanitary  houses  at  the  Health 

Exhibition,  51 

appliances  at  the  Inventions,  587 

arrangements  in  the  City,  64 

aspect  of  dynamite,  ic6 

A^urance  Aisociation,  254 

'  — —  and        water 

analysis,  25$    , 

authorities,  agreements'   to    supply 


water  bv,  xc2 

Assurance  Societies'  report,  221 

building  laws  in  New  York,  xx 

certificates  for  hotels,  561 

■■  Council  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  467 

dwellings,  6od 

exhibits  (foreign)  at  the  Health  Ex- 


hibition, 63 
— —  fittings,  the  wood  enclosures  of,  304 

flake  charcoal,  Campbell's,  118 

houses  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  94 

inspection  and  sanitary  staff,  492 

,  science  certificates,  398 

Institute  of  Great  Britain,  meeting 


of,  58,  245 


Exhibition  (1885X  600 
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Conzress  special  report  :  — 
Abstracts  of  papers  by  Dr.  Grimshaw  on 
'The  Statistic  Measure  of  the  Health 
of  (Communities. '-'Dr.  EUlgar  Flinn  on 
'  The  Administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  in  Ireland.'— Mr.  Edward 
Spencer  on  *  The  Homes  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  Dublin.'— Mr.  J.  Wycliffe 
Jones  on  '  The  Insanitary  State  of  Small 
Irish  Towns.*— Mr.  Cotton,  C.E.,    on 

*  The  Operation  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  (Ireland).' — Mr.  James  Young  on 
'  Public  (Heansing.'- Dr.  Mac(jabe  on 
'The  Water-supply  and  Drainage  of 
Small  Towns  in  Ireland.' — Dr.  Byrne 
Power  on  '  The  Public  Health  of  Kings- 
town.'—Mr.  W.  G.  Strypeon  *A  New 
Process  for  Treating  and  Dr\ing  Blood 
for  Use  as  Manure.'— Dr.  Chiles  A. 

.   Cameron  on  '  The  Water-supply  to  Irish 
Towns. '-Mr.  G.  B.  Nicholls,  CE.,  on 

•  House  Drainage  in  Connection  with 
Town  Sewage.'— Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry 
on  '  Domestic  Drainage  in  Dublin,' 
X58«x68 


Report  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  (fully  illustrated)  and  of  the  awands 
to  exhibitors,  169 

Sanitary  awards,  X76 

jottings,  37,  80,  X24,  X9X,  243,   388, 

340,  387.  433.  487,  541.  598 

law,  a  point  of,  246 

law,  Dr.  H.  A.  Husband  on,  rrr.,  593 

— — —  legislation,  ancient,  66 

lessons  derived  from  one    thousand 


house  inspections  in  Ireland,  x68 

matters  in  America,  331,  4x6, 466, 533 

■  Australia,  327 

— —  France,    special    reports. 


522,  574 

patents.    See  Patents 

progress  and  appreciation,  Mr.  H. 


M.  Mavor  on,  212 
metropolitan  and  provincixd, 


21 


Protection  Association,  246 
Mr.     W.     Kaye 


M.A.,  on,  rrv.,  422 
reformers,    the 


dogmatism  of, 
D.  J.  Ebbetts  on,  3^7,  448 

regulations  in  the  port 


567 


Parry, 

Mr. 

of  London, 


state  of  watering-places,  a  sanitarian 
on,  498 

state  of  Whitechapel,  442 

stoneware,  Craig's,  X72 

stove  screens,  481 

supervision  of  hotels  in  America,  524 

test-value  of  mean  mortality  and  child 

mortality,  x8o 
'         underclothing,  X87 

question,  Mr.  W.  P.  Garland,  C.E., 


on,^  282 

'  Sanitas '  Co.  (Limited),  meeting,  4x7 
Sanitation  at  Brighton,  102 

the  Houses  of  Parliament,  X07 


in  Naas,  397 

of  the  workshop,  357 


Sausage  and  mincing  machine,  Coppard's,  588 

'Savon  Hamamelis,'  580 

Sawyer,  Mr.  J.  P.,  on  water  filters,  387 

Sawyer's  filters,  x88 

'  Sax's '  electrical  appliances,  476 

Scarborough  Sanitary  Inspector's  report,  530 

Scarlet  fever  prevalent  at  Newcastle-on-'Tyne, 

19,  288 
Scarlatina  isolation,  provision  for,  62 
Scavenging,  Metropolitan,  the  law  as  to,  55 1 
School  furniture,  415 

■             -  Hodkinson's,  370 
-• lUingworth,  Ingham  &  Co.'s, 


Schoolroom,  how  to  ventilate  a,  302 

School,   Medical   Inspection  of,  E.  P.  B.  on, 

2^2 
fvcience  of  sanitation  in  plain  language,  597 
Scotland  Burgh  Police  and  Health  Bill,  87 

housing  of  the  poor  in,  534 

seasonal  mortality  in,  387 


Scott's  American  water-closet  cistern,  237 

apparatus  for  collecting  'excreta,'  378 

self-  regulating     hot  -  air     disinfecting 


chambers,  171 

solid  oak  parquet  flooring,  X76 


Seasonal  mortality,  387 

Season   tickets   and   the   artisans'   dwellings 

question.  454 
Seizure  of  horseflesh  In  Birmingham,  357 


of  unsound  food,  126 


Selby  frural).  Sanitary  Inspector's  report,  74 

(urban).  Sanitary  Inspector's  report,  74 

Sell's  '  Dictionary  of  the  World's  Press,'  rev.^ 

Service  d'hygi^e  municipale  in  Paris,  X44 
Sessions  &  Sons'  '  Unitas '  water-closet,  413 
Sevenoaks  Local  Board,  490,  602 
Sewage  as  an  evangelising  agent,  25 

disposal  by  chemical  treatment,  X50 

• discharge  into    river  or 


sea,  isx 


M9 


Dr.  Stevenson  on,  5x5 
in  Chicago,  417 
Professor   H.    Robinson 

on  land,  149 


on. 


Removal  and  Drainage  of  Dwellings, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hughes  on,  rev.^  424 

town,  ^he^  best  method    of  dealing 


with,  by  Mr.  T.  Pritchard,  X79 
treatment  at  Buxton,  528 


Sewer,  a  costly,  ^Ca 

Sewerage,  defective,  at  Moseley,  360 

of  London  suburbs,  456 

purification  and  deep  drainage  in  the 

Black  (Country,  356 


Sewerage  systems,  393 

works  at  Coventry,  400 


Sewer  expenses,  law  in  respect  to,  35 

flushing   device,     Colllngs    &    Pike's 


American  patent.  237 

inlet,     CoUings   &    Pike's    American 


patent,  337 
— ^  Stark's  American  patent,  380 

traps,  Griffith's  American  {xatent,  53* 

ventilation  and  house  sanitation,  Mr. 


W.  Weaver  on,  4tx 
ventilators,  320 


Sewers,  brick  v,  stoneware,  525 

law  in  respect  to  the  use  of,  35 

ventilation  of,  218,  56-; 


Shanks  &  C^.'s  award  at  the  Sanitary  Institute 
Congress,  X76 

bath  and  tubal  closet,  414 

exhibit  at  the  Building  'Tiades 


Exhibition,  476 
Sharp  &  Co.  on  house-drain  ventilation,  430 

on  ventilation  and  ventilator^,  180 

-  of  house-drair.  and 


soil-pipes,  598 
Sharp  &  C^o.'s  Science  of  Sanitation,  rr7^,  597 
Shaw-Lefevre,  Right  Hon.,  address  of,  at  the 

Social  Science  Congress,  X77 
Shipley  Sanitary  Inspector's  report,  530 
Shocking  neglect,  432 

Shop  Hours  Regulation  (Liverpool)  Bill,  86 
Shorland's  Patent  Manchester  grates,  451 
Shoveller,      Mr.    J.    H.,    on    the  Registrar- 

C^neral's  annual  report,  14 

on  the  Registrar-General's  Qnarterly 


Return,  353,  560 
Shrapnell  &  Bndger's  parquet  flooring,  472 
Shrimps,  poisoning  by,  321 
Sickness  and  mortality  in  large  towns  of  Eng- 

land  and  Scotland,  monthly  tables,  69,  xn, 
,   '.57.  225,  269,  330,  363,  412.  463.  514,  571 
Silent '  (the)  system  of  ventilation  for  prisons, 

^.335 

Silicate  Zopissa  Co.'s  exhibit.  473 

Silicated  stone  sewer-  and  water-pipes,  47:^ 

Silverthome,  Mr.,  on  London  and  Provincial 

Water  Supplies,  r^r.,  536 
Simcox,  Miss  Edith,  on  penny  dinners,  311 
Simpson's  Sulphur  Fumigator,  r%T\,  xi8 
Sink.  Regan's  American  patent,  380 

trap,  Friedrich  American  patent,  380 

-;— ; Holland's  American  patent,  534 

Sittingboume,  over-pressure  at,  435 
Skudder's  apparatus  for  supplying  disinfect- 
ants to  water-closets,  533 
Slaughterhouse  reform,  64 
Slaughterhouses,  299 

&c.  (Metropolis)  Act,  1884, 

298 
Slop-stone  waste-pipe  protector,  118 
Slow  combustion  not-air  stove,  Steven's,  278 
Smallman's  award  at  the  Sanitary  Institute 
Congress,  176 

syphon  cisterns,  176 


Small-pox  and  vaccination  in  Calcutta,  5C6 
at  Brotton-in-Cleveland,  598 


Small-pox  at  Durham,  191,  200,  324,  45c 

hospitals  as  a  source  of  danger,  364 

in  Hull,  348 

in  Leicester,  564 

^—"—  in  Vienna,  ^68 

new  agencies  for  the  propagation 


of,  553 


spread  of,  at  Darlington,  434 
the  manu&cture  of,  21 


Smeatqn's  exhibit  at  the  Building  Trades  Ex- 
hibition, 476 
Smith  &  Stevens's  locks  and  lock  furniture.  475 
&  Wellstood's  exhibit  at  the   Building 


Trades  Exhibition,  475 

—^  Mr.  F.  H.,  on  ventilation.  540 

Mr.  G.,  on  our  canal  population,  ^c,  i 

Mr.  R.,  on  the  registration  of  journey- 


men plumbers,  230 
Smith's  patent  automatic  S3rphonic  ventilation 

419 
Smoke  Abatement  (action),  34,  453 

Institute,  70 


consuming  locomotives,  96 
nuisance,  263 

Abatement  Acts,  99 

Bill,  86 


nuisance  at  Oldham,  326 
preventor,  Stobbs'  patent,  278 
rockets  for  testing  drains,  385 


Smokeless  houses  and  manufactories,  Mr.  T. 

Fletcher  on,  446 
Soap-boiling,  300 

Rimmel's  transparent  coal-tar,  X73 

Soaps,  disinfectants,  &c.,  at  the  Inventions 
I     Exhibition,  583 
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Social  Sdence  Congress,  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham, special  report : — 

Abstracts  of  papers  bytMr.  John  Hamer 
<» '  The  Best  Means  for  Securing  improve- 
ments in  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.' — 
Dr.  Francis  Warner  on  '  The  Brain  of  the 
School  Child.'— Mr.  J.  Pritchard,  C.E., 
00  'The  Best  Method  of  Dealine  with 
Town  Sewage.'— Capuin  Douglas  Galton, 
F.R.S.,  on  *The  Best  Method  of  Dealing 
with  the  Products  of  Combustion.' — Mr. 
N.  A.  Humphreys  on  *  How  the  Average 
Death-rate  of  a  Population  is  a  Test  of  its 
Saoitary  Condition.' — Dr.  Henry  Ashby 
oa  'The  Means  of  Reducing  the  High 
Death-rate  amongst  Children. —Dr.  Her- 
bert Page  on  *  The  Sanitary  Test-value  of 
the  Mean  Mortalitv.'— Mr.  R.  D.  Urlin  on 
'  The  Abstraction  from  Public  Use  of  Open 
Spaces  and  Wayside  Strips  of  Land.'— 
Mr.  T.  C  Horsfali  on  *The  Expenditure 
of  Public  Money  for  Beautifsring  Towns 
and  Providing  Places  for  Public  Recrea* 
iioii,'-yMr.  Robert  Hiwter  on  *  The  Pre- 
servation of  Open  Spaces,'  177-182 
Society,  Cremation,  of  England,  288,  .^43 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  meet- 
ing, 191,  aa4,  24s,  27o»  289,  362,  390,  411, 

464,  5«5»  57a 

National  Health,  aoo,  267,  297,  368 

publications  of,  23 


of  Arts  Albert  Medal,  589 

Cantor  lecture,  342 

st^uistical  jubilee  of  the,  565 


poisonotis 


Soda  and  mineral  waters,  204 

Soib  and  sites  ^-  A.  Ransome  on,  383 

SomcTret's  system  of  ventilating,  372,  414 

Southampton  Town  Council,  435 

Soothborough  Waterworks,  o{>ening  of,  580 

Sooth  Gosf<^  Local  Board,  546 

'         Metropolitan  Dairy,  39 

Stockton  Local  Board,  316 

— ; Mr.  A.,  on  the  supervision  of  offen- 
sive trades,  298 

Speocer,  Mr.  E.,  on  the  homes  of  the  working 
claacs  in  Dublin,  25^ 

Spennvmonr,  use  of  opium  at,  480 

Sfwdk  valve  stench  traps,  599 

Spirituous  liquors,  consumption  of,  77 

Spong's  patent  house  guard,  382 

Staiud  (mral)  Sanitary  Authority,  42,  82 

Stafford's  bee-hive  refuse  destructor,  119 

Stains  for  wood,  Torbay  Paint  Co.'$,  238 

Staircases,  dangerous,  154 

Stalyfaridgc,  Medical  Officer's  report,  30 

Stanford's  patent  joint  for   stoneware  pipes, 

476 
St.  Aooe's  on  the  Sea  and  its  health  report,  42 
Stalk's  sever,  American  patent,  383 
Startin's,  Mr.  James's,  exhibit  of 

<lj«,i4 

State  survey  in  America,  524 
Statistical  Sodety,  jubilee  of  the,  565 
"    .    -  Works  of  Dr.  Farr,  rrr'.,  as 
Statistic  measure  of  the  health  of  communi- 

^[^-trap.  McBee's  American  patent,  238 
Steitheos,  Nash,  &  Co.  on  the  South  Metro- 
^politan  Dairy,  w 

Stevens  Brothers  sanitary  fittings,  s^s 
Stevens'  &  Major's  patent  door  spring.  149 
Stevenson,  Dr.  T.,  on  sevrage  di6(>osal,  and 

discanion,  515 
StevtDs's  slow  combustion  hot-air  stove,  278 
Sl  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Sanitary  In- 

mector's  report,  277 
St  Giles's,  district  board  and  tree  planting,  543 
St  Giles's,  Medical  Officers'  report,  30 
^iff  &  Sons'  Weatherley  traps,  &c..  4x4 
Stimolants,  consumption  of  in  worichouses,  46a 
St  Luke's,  artisan's  dwellings  in,  579 
St  Marylebooe,  increase  of  salary  of  health 

officer,  291 
wbb'a  patent  smoke  pieventor,  278 
Stoke  Damerel  Rural,  Sanitary  Authority,  42 

Stokos,'  a  temperance  harvest  drink,  43 
Stooehoose,  East,  workmen^'  dwellings  in,  542 
StoQrhrtdge,  Improvement  Commissioners,  246 
Stoarport,  Medical  Officer's  report,  30 
«oi»«s,  Argus,  413 
~-^  Deane  &  Co.'s,  475 
"— —  Fairy  Amcricao,  413 
~—  Hunt's,  412,  475 

Hvgiene  Vettttlattng  Hall,  41$ 

*;-7  Mnsgrave's,     173;      Stevens',     278; 

Wnght's,  At3 
'"Z-'  at  the   AxduCectanl  aod    Building 
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OUB  CANAL  POPULATION  AND  THE 
CANAL  BOATS  ACT  OP  1877,  AND 
THE  AMENDING  BILLS  OF  1881, 
1882,  1883,  1884. 

By  George  Smith,  of  Coalville. 

F«)R  more  than  a  century  our  canal- boat  toilers  have 
roamed  over  the  country  with  their  floating  homes, 
carrying  goods  and  spreading  disease  and  im- 
morality, which  have,  in  sadly  too  many  instances, 
left  unhealthy  influences  on  their  track. 

The  science  of  sanitation  and  the  blessings  of 
education  were,  and  are  still,  almost  unknown  to  our 
canal-boat  workers.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
amount  of  infectious  diseases  that  have  been  carried 
from  town  to  town  and  village  to  village  during  the 
last  century. 

Within  the  last  few  years  2,000  deaths  took  place 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time  in  one  of  our  large 
towns,  which  disease,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
said,  was  introduced  to  the  town  by  a  canal 
b3at ;  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  deaths  have  taken  place  since  the 
pissing  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877  by  infectious 
diseases,  that  have  been  carried  to  various  parts  of 
the  country  by  canal  boats  and  travelling  tents  and 
vans. 

A  boat  from  Staffordshire,  with  several  children 
having  small-pox  on  board,  was  for  some  days  last 
summer  among  a  number  of  boats,  upon  which  and 
round  them  there  were  some  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  at  Lower  Heyford 
Ironworks,  and  unchecked  by  either  the  sanitary 
inspector  or  doctor  until  brought  to  bay  by  Mr. 
Collins,  the  manager.  How  long  it  had  been  moving 
to  and  fro  among  the  boats  in  the  Staffordshire  and 
other  districts  before  it  arrived  at  Lower  Heyford  I 
could  not  learn. 

A  few  months  ago  I  came  upon  a  boat  at  Brau- 
ston  in  which  there  were  five  children  fearfully  ill  of 
fever.  In  addition  to  the  five  children  there  were  a 
man^  woman,  and  a  '  chap.' 

Recently  a  boatman  lay  ill  of  a  most  dangerous 
fever  in  a  cabin  in  Staffordshire,  and  while  he  lay 
there  his  wife  was  confined  of  a  baby  by  his  side. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  canal  boat  carried 
small-pox  from  Worcestershire  to  Gloucestershire  ; 
and,  more  recently  still,  it  has  been  conveyed  from 
near  London  to  some  of  the  midland  towns.  In  the 
boat  there  were  man,  woman,  *  chap,'  and  five — 
some  say  six — children.  The  woman,  instead  of 
stopping  at  her  cottage  home  in  the  country,  as  she 
could  afford  to  do,  and  educating  their  children,  had 
preferred  to  huddle  together  in  the  cabin,  not  six 
feet  square,  and  to  put  their  linen  out  to  be  washed 
where  small-pox  was  at  work  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877  and 
all  sanitary  and  educational  laws,  the  seeds  of  this 
dreadful  disease  will  be  producing  a  crop  of  work 
for  the  doctors  and  sanitsuy  officers  where  it  is  the 
least  expected. 

After  some  years  of  hard  work  and  agitation,  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  education  of  the  canal  children, 
and  the  placing  of  their  floating  homes  under  proper 
sanitary  laws,  and  also  to  prevent  the  fearful  amount 
of  promiscuous  huddling  together  there  is  in  the 


cabins  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  the  Canal  Boats 
Act  was  passed,  based  on  a  memorial  I  drew  up  in 
1873,  and  which  was  signed  by  seven  boatmen,  only 
one  of  whom  could  write  his  own  name,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

*  We,  the  undersigned,  think  and  speak,  from  con- 
versations we  have  had  with  other  boatmen,  that  no 
child  under  thirteen  and  no  female  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  should  be  employed  on  or  allowed  to 
sleep  in  canal  boats.  The  cabins  should  be  so 
made  as  to  allow  of  proper  ventilation,  and  not  less 
than  loo  cubic  feet  of  spice  for  each  person.  Power 
should  be  given  to  the  workshop  or  sanitary  auth  i- 
rities  to  enter  a  boat  at  any  time,  and  either  deta  n 
or  order  to  be  removed  any  person  suffering  from  in- 
fectious diseases  on  board.  The  name  of  the  owner, 
the  number  of  the  crew,  and  date  when  last 
examined  by  the  inspector  should  be  painted  in  a 
prominent  place  on  the  boat.  Our  children  ought  to 
be  educated  and  protected  as  children  on  other 
work  are.  We  regret  to  think  that  not  more  than 
two  out  of  every  100  under  the  age  of  fourteen  can 
read  or  write,  and  not  more  than  five  out  of  every 
100  attend  a  place  of  worship  on  Sundays.* 

After  no  little  amount  of  trouble  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Government,  in  1875,  ^^  allow  the 
Royal  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  canal  population  ; 
the  chairman  being  Sir  James  Fergusson,  vice- 
chairman.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  the 
secretary.  Sir  George  Young.  The  result,  after 
hearing  a  mass  of  evidence  from  boatmen,  boat- 
women,  canal  proprietors,  agents,  factory  inspectors, 
magistrates,  and  others,  was  that  they  recommended 
in  their  report  that  no  women  and  children  should 
be  allowed  to  live  in  the  cabins  at  all,  which  cribbed 
homes,  I  say  most  certainly,  were  never  intended  ta 
be  sleeping  quarters  for  more  than  two  or  three  men» 
or  youths.  So  long  as  the  canal  traffic  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  canal  proprietors,  the  evils  of 
huddling  promiscuously  together  had  been  fairly- 
kept  under  control  by  pressing  their  own  regula- 
tions. Now  the  canal  proprietors  concern  them- 
selves more  about  the  traffic  itself  than  the  people 
engaged  in  it,  and  have,  as  a  consequence,  lost  all 
moral  control  over  the  boat  people,  as  the  boats  are 
no  longer  owned  by  them.  This  state  of  things 
opened  the  cabin  doors  for  the  women  and  children 
wider  than  they  had  ever  been  before— the  boatmen 
not  caring  to  shut  them— with  a  sad  result  not 
only  easy  enough  for  a  child  to  see,  but  a  result 
that  has  told  its  tale  upon  the  country,  and  upon  the 
boatmen  themselves.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  viz.,  that  the 
boatmen  and  their  families  of  to-day  are  not  so 
healthy  as  the  boaters  of  the  past  generations. 
Disease  is  more  rife  among  the  children,  bottles  of 
physic  are  more  frequently  called  for  at  the 
chemists,  as  they  move  through  the  country,  and  the 
hoarse,  gruff  cough  and  voices  are  more  noticeable 
among  the  women  than  formerly. 

An  English  narrow  canal-boat  cabin  is  about 
8  feet  6  inches  long,  5  feet  6  inches  wide  and  5  feet 
high,  and  is  the  floating  home  of  a  boatman  and  his 
wife  and  three,  four,  five,  or  six  children  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ajjes  and  sizes,  with  a  *  chap '  frequently 
into  the  bargain. 

In  this  little  space  boaters  are  bom,  li  e,  and 
die ;  and  it  is  in  this  liith place  that  nearly  all  their 
larder,  kitchen,  parlour,  an  1  bedroom  requi  sites  are 
stored. 
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The  foul,  poisonous  atmosphere  arising  from  the 
boatmen  and  their  families  when  they  are  crouched 
in  their  little  beds  is  at  times,  as  they  have  often 
told  me,  *  enough  to  poison  pigs.* 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of  the  boaters  are 
as  respectable  as  any  other  class  of  workers,  and 
their  homes  as  *  clean  as  pinks/ 

The  appearance  of  our  boating  population,  taken 
as  a  whole,  presents  the  features  more  marked, 
especially  among  the  children,  than  when  I  first 
became  practically  acquainted  with  the  boatmen 
and  their  families,  some  forty  years  ago  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  stout,  strong  and  healthy  boaters  are  not 
so  numerous  as  formerly,  and  their  places  are  being 
filled  up  on  the  one  hand  by  the  thin,  poor, 
haggard,  careworn  and  dejected  creatures. 

To  my  mind  the  two  main  causes  of  this  are, 
first,  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  cabins  and  want  of 
proper  ventilation  ;  second,  working  in  their  damp 
clothes — for  the  women  and  children  have  no  con- 
venience to  dry  them  when  they  get  wet ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  amount  of  drinking  they  indulge  in  ; 
for  on  an  average  throughout  the  country  a  boatman 
will  spend  six  shillings  per  week  in  beer.  But  the 
question  which  arose  in  my  mind  whenever  thinking 
the  subject  over  during  a  lifetime  of  observation,  but 
more  especially  since  I  began  the  agitation  in  1872, 
was  how  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  surrounding  boating 
life. 

My  long  experience  has  taught  me  this  :  if  action 
is  taken  wisely,  two  of  the  evils  can  be  dealt  with  by 
laws  that  are  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  community; 
in  fact,  they  have  been  slightly  applied  by  the  powers 
that  are  already  in  the  Canal  Boats'  Act  of  1877,  but 
not  so  much  as  is  desirable.  Overcrowding  in  the 
cabin  continues,  and  the  education  of  the  children  is 
an  object  not  yet  accomplished.  The  third  evil 
must  be  got  rid  of,  chiefly,  by  moral  and  philanthro- 
pic agencies  and  influences. 

Inspection  under  the  Act  of  1877  is  little  better 
than  a  farce.  Some  of  the  registration  authorities 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  have  taken  no  steps 
to  carry  out  the  Act  of  1877.  Others  have  appointed 
officers  to  see  to  it^  but  have  not  given  any  salary 
for  doing  the  work.  That  part  of  the  work,  namely 
registration,  for  which  the  sanitary  authorities  have 
received  a  fee  of  5^.,  has  been  partly  carried  out. 
Eight  thousand  boats  have  been  registered,  with 
many  thousands  to  follow,  which  registration,  if  the 
system  of  registration  I  recommend  is  not  continued, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  who  owns  the  boats  and  the 
names  of  them  who  live  in  them,  will  be  worse  than 
useless.  The  local  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
registration  authorities  have  come  from  the  ranks  of 
policemen,  surveyors,  medical  officers,  and  sanitary 
inspectors,  and  some  sanitary  authorities  have  been 
appointed  registration  authorities  against  their  wish. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  inspection  at 
present  carried  out  is  all  *  heads  and  tails,*  *  topsy 
turvy  *  fashion,  and  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Carelessness,  apathy,  and  indifference 
have  run  through  the  inspection  and  every* thing  con- 
nected with  the  Acts  from  the  day  it  came  into 
operation  to  the  present  time.  With  these  failing 
points  and  difficulties  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  has 
become  an  imperative  and  absolute  necessity  that,  if 
the  little  good  that  has  been  gained  by  the  Act  of 
1877  is  to  be  maintained,  the  seed  sown  to  bring 
fruit,  and  the  fabrics,  which  are  to  be  an  ornament 
to  the  land,  reared  upon  the  foundations  laid  in  1877, 
the  close  upon  30,000  canal  children  educated— not 


10  per  cent,  of  whom    can  read    and  write— the 
spreading    of  disease  stopped,  habits   of  sobriety, 
morality,  and  industry  encouraged,  the  Act  of  1877 
must  be  amended  on  the  lines  I  have  laid  down, 
in  the  Amending  Bill,  and  described  in  my  workss 
and  in  my  evidence  before  the  select  committee  ona 
canals  last  year — a  Bill  which  has  been  before  Parha— 
ment  during  the  last  three  sessions. 

Last  year  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  ancr 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Canals,  ancr: 
they  reported  it  back  to  the  House  of  Common--:: 
without  amendment.  As  the  Bill  now  stands  it  ha  - 
been  read  a  second  time  this  year  and  referred  to  ^ 
select  committee.  Each  year  the  Bill  has  bee  ^ 
*  blocked '  at  the  instance  of  the  Canal  Associatior^ 
on  the  plea  that  it  will  interfere  with  canal  trafli  ^:r 
This  I  deny  most  emphatically.  The  carr^Mng  ou  1 
of  the  Act  on  the  lines  of  the  Amending  Bill  will  give 
an  impetus  to  canal  traffic,  and  bring  health  and 
happiness  to  the  toilers. 

The  failing  points  of  the  Act  of  1877  are — i.  Tbe 
Act,  to  a  great  extent,  is  permissive.  2.  Proceedings 
cannot  be  taken  against  boatmen  and  boat-owners  for 
breaches  of  the  regulations.  3.  The  Act  is  placed 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  which 
are,  as  a  rule,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles 
apart.  4.  The  non-annual  registration  of  the  boats. 
5.  The  want  of  power  in  the  Act  to  enable  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  appoint  officers  to 
supervise,  control,  enforce,  and  report  to  Parliament 
the  working  of  the  Act,  and  to  visit  the  boats  work- 
ing between  the  registration  districts.  6.  The  want 
of  power  to  enter  the  boats  at  reasonable  times  to 
inspect  them.  7.  The  want  of  power  to  give  the 
education  officers  power  to  enter  a  boat  cabin  to  see 
to  the  education  of  the  children.  8.  The  payment  of 
a  week's  fees  demanded  from  boat  children  who  can 
only  attend  one  or  two  days  in  the  week.  9.  Many 
boats,  in  coal  and  other  districts,  escape  registration 
and  inspection  on  the  plea  that  the  boats  arc  not 
used  as  dwellings.  10.  The  fines,  instead  of  being 
paid  to  the  county  fund,  should  be  paid  to  those 
who  institute  proceedings  and  do  the  work. 
II.  There  is  no  provision  made  in  the  Act  or  in  the 
regulations  for  the  transfer  of  boats  by  sale  or  other- 
wise.    My  Bill  remedies  these  faulty  places. 

Clause  I  provides  for  the  annual  registration  of 
the  boats,  upon  which  the  success  or  non-success 
of  the  Act  of  1877  and  the  Bill  I   am  promoting 
depends,  and  I  propose  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
five  shillings.    At  any  rate,  if  the  boats  are  not 
registered  annually  they  must  be  registered  every 
time  a  change  takes  place  in  the  captains  or  masters, 
which  would  be  a  troublesome  and  an  expensive 
affair,  owing  to  the  frequent  changes  taking  place, 
often  several  times  during  the  year.     Nor  would  it 
be  wise  and  practical  to  put  a  canal  boat  and  her 
cabin  crew  through    the  same  forms,  ceremonies, 
and  difficulties  that  ships  and  ships'  crews  have  to 
undergo  every  time  a  change  of  ownership  and  crew 
takes  place. 

The  process  I  propose  is  both  extremely  simple 
and  inexpensive,  no  matter  in  what  pare  of  the 
country  the  boat  happens  to  be  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  renewal  of  the  registration  certificate.  I  will 
only  take  one  case  to  illustrate  my  meaning  upon 
this  point.  Suppose  a  boat  is  registered  at  P^d- 
dington  in  the  first  instance,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  boat  is  working  on  the  canals  near  Bir- 
mingham. To  compel  the  boat  to  be  brought  from 
Birmingham  to  Paddington  for  the  renewal  of  ,the 
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^stration  certificate  would  be  a  great  and  un- 
cessary  hardship  inflicted  upon  boatmen  and 
at-owners.  What  the  captain  would  have  to  do 
mid  be  to  ask  the  registration-officer  at  Birming- 
m  to  examine  his  boat,  and,  upon  its  being  satis- 
rtory,  he  would  give  the  captain  a  note  to  that 
ect,  which  note  the  captain  would  send  to  the 
ddington  registration  officer,  upon  which  the 
icer  would  forward  the  proper  certificate  of  renewal 
registration. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Local  Government 
»ard  have  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
the  Act  of  1877.  All  they  could  do  was  to  make 
^lations,  which  the  Manchester  and  other 
Lhorities  say,  in  effisct,  are  not  worth  the  paper 
ry  are  printed  upon.  Clause  5  of  the  Amending 
\  gives  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
lucation  Departments  power  to  see  that  the 
t  of  1877  is  properly  carried  out,  and  is  as 
lows  : — 

1.  The  Local  Government  Board  and  Education 
apartment  shall  from  time  to  time  cause  inquiries 
be  made  as  to  the  due  observance  of  the  enact- 
mts  contained  in  the  principal  Act,  and  in  the 
^lations  m^de  thereunder,  with  respect  to  the 
gistration  of  canal  boats,  the  education  of  children 
relling  on  board  canal  boats,  and  other  matters 
lating  to  the  execution  of  the  principal  Act  and 
is  Act 

2.  Every  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
oard  and  Education  Department  shall,  for  the 
irpose  of  any  inquiry  under  this  Act,  have  in  rela- 
on  to  witnesses  and  their  examination,  the  produc- 
on  of  papers  and  accounts,  and  inspection  of  places 
id  matters  required  to  be  inspected,  similar  powers 
>  those  which  poor  law  inspectors  have  under  the 
cts  relating  to  the  reUef  of  the  poor  for  the  purposes 
f  those  Acts,  and  power  to  enter  any  canal  boat  at 
U  reasonable  times. 

3.  The  Local  Government  Board  and  Education 
>epartment  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
»ecting  of  Parliament  in  every  year,  cause  to  be 
lid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  report  as 
)  the  proceedings  of  inspectors  appointed  under 
lis  Act,  and  generally  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
riocipal  Act  and  this  Act. 

4.  Such  part  of  the  fees  paid  in  respect  of  regis- 
ation  under  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  as  the 
ocal  Government  Board  from  time  to  time  direct,, 
tall  be  applied  towards  the  expenses  of  inquiry 
ade  under  this  Act. 

Instead  of  the  sanitary  authorities  doing  the  work, 
id  finding  the  necessary  money  to  enforce  the 
ovisions  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  of  the 
ical  Government  Board,  without  any  power  over 
s  fines,  Clause  10  of  the  Bill  is  intended  to  put 
s  matter  right  and  reads  as  follows  : — 
I.  One  half  of  any  fine  recovered  under  the  prin- 
lal  Act  or  this  Act  shall  go  to  the  informer,  and 
t  remainder  to  the  sanitary  authority  (as  defined 
the  principal  Act)  of  the  district  in  which  the 
!Dce  is  committed. 

:.  Provided  that  where  the  sanitary  authority  are 
informers  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
fines  recovered. 

.  All  sums  pajrable  to  a  sanitary  authority  under 
section  shall  be  paid  over  to  their  treasurer,  and 
11  by  him  be  earned  over  to  the  account  of  the 
i  ap|»licable  by  the  authority  to  the  purposes  of 
AcL 


Clause  II  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1877  (Amend- 
ment), Bill,  deals  with  our  gipsies,  van,  show,  and 
other  travelling  children  and  their  homes,  and  reads 
as  follows  : —  *  The  expression  "  Canal  Boats," 
"  Canal  Boat,"  and  "  Boat,"  in  the  principal  Act  and 
this  Act,  and  also  in  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  Education  Department, 
shall  include  all  travelling  and  temporary  dwellings 
not  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.'  It  was  stated 
to  the  Committee  that  vans  and  like  places  are  not 
canal  boats,  to  which  I  replied  that  the  principles 
involved  and  objects  sought  are  the  same  ;  and  the 
same  machinery  from  beginning  to  end  would  have 
to  be  brought  into  motion  to  carry  out  the  plans  I 
propose.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  term  used  or 
name  given.  In  one  case  a  home  moves  upon 
water,  and  in  the  other  case  a  home  moves  upon 
land. 

A  thousand  things  far  wider  of  the  mark  and 
object  are  brought  under  various  acts  of  Parliament. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  wide  scope  of  our  factory, 
mining,  and  educational  laws,  or  hundreds  of  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  that  are  placed  upon  the  statute- 
book. 

It  is  time  our  canal  and  canal-workers  were  put 
upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  if  the  boatmen  do  not 
get  sufficient  money  to  make  them  comfortable 
homes  on  land,  it  is  high  time  they  did,  and  this 
can  be  done  by  lowering  canal  tolls,  increasing  canal 
traffic,  making  canals  of  greater  depth  and  width, 
capable  of  carrying  boats  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  tons  burden — in  the  way  I  have  indicated 
for  many  years — and  the  putting  of  the  whole  of  the 
canal  system  under  proper  supervision  and  control, 
as  other  industries  are. 

Prayers  and  sighs  have  gone  to  St.  Stephen's  from 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country — diocesan  con- 
ferences, Birmingham,  Manchester,  London,  and 
other  school  boards,  borough  corporations,  and 
quarter  sessions — in  favour  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act 
Amendment  Bill.  The  Essex  Quarter  Sessions, 
composed  of  about  250  leading  county  gentlemen, 
including  peers,  lords,  M.P.s,  baronets,  and  squires, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Pierce,  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  and  with  no  further  response  from  head- 
quarters to  their  action  and  my  long,  long  years  of 
toil  than  *  Go  thy  way  for  this  time,  and  when  I  have 
a  more  convenient  season — session — I  will  send  for 
thee.'     Will  it  ever  come  ?    I  begin  to  doubt  it. 


Penny  Dinners  for  School  Children. — The  Rev. 
W.  Moore  £de,  rector  of  Gateshead,  has  been  trying  the 
experiment  of  penny  dinners  for  poor  school  children. 
The  result  of  the  first  week's  experiment  was  a  profit  of 
about  seven  shillings  on  nearly  500  dinners,  and  this,  the 
rev.  gentleman  says,  '  has  not  been  obtained  by  placing  the 
children  on  short  allowance.  They  have  had  each  day  as 
much  as  they  could  eat ;  for,  unlike  Oliver  Twist,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  ask  for  more  as  often  as  they  pleased. 
One  boy  was  heard  to  boast  that  he  had  sent  in  his  plate 
eight  times,  and  five  helps  were  common.'  Mr.  Ede  sug- 
gests that  the  system  of  penny  dinners  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  all  our  National  and  Board  Schools, 
or,  at  any  rate,  those  in  poor  districts,  and  he  affirms  that 
the  scheme  will  be  absolutely  self-supporting. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Blaydon  Local  Board  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  a  dozen  cases  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Black  Hall  Mill,  which  arose  from  the  deficient  or  polluted 
supply  of  water  at  that  place.  There  was  also  a  total 
absence  of  drainage. 
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THE    COMMUJNICABILITY    OP 
ENTERIC    PBVBE. 

By  Alexander  Colue,  M.D. 

[Having  received  the  appended  query  from  a  subscriber, 
we  submitted  it  for  reply  to  Dr.  Collie,  who  has  kindly 
gone  into  this  important  question  at  such  length  that  we 
deem  it  advisable  to  publish  the  information  sent  in  an 
independent  form. — Ed,  S.  R.] 

Being  Sanitary  Inspector  of  a  large  district  I  write  to 
ask  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  typhoid  fever.  Is 
it  communicable  from  person  to  ptrsoptl  The  District 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  of  opinion  that  it  is.  Poor 
Law  Medical  Officer  of  great  experience  here  is  also  of 
that  opinion ;  but  a  young  doctor  recently  established 
sneers  at  the  above  opinions  as  being  those  of  '  old  fogies ' 
of  the  profession,  and  states  that  in  London  hospitals — 
St.  Bartholomew's,  for  instance— typhoid  cases  are  habit- 
ually treated  in  the  same  ward  with  other  patients.  May 
I  also  ask  if  the  majority  of  the  profession — so  far  as  you 
are  aware — agree  with  the  *  old  fogies '  or  with  the  young 
lights  ? — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

June  25,  1884.  M.  S.  E. 

Dr.  Bristowe  probably  expresses  the  opinion  of 
the  profession  on  this  question  when  he  says  : — *  It 
is  admitted  by  most  physicians  that  enteric  fever  is 
not  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  contagious  ;  that 
it  is  not  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another  person 
by  the  touch  or  by  the  breath  ;  and  that  attendants 
on  the  sick  rarely,  if  ever,  take  the  disease  from 
them  ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  immigration  of 
a  patient  suffering  from  enteric  fever  into  an  in- 
fected locality  not  unfrequently  leads  to  an  outbreak 
there.'  The  phrase  *the  usual  sense  of  the  term 
contagious'  is  somewhat  vague,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  the  precise  meaning  of '  contagious '  in  the  usual 
and  the  unusual  sense  of  the  term  were  definitely 
determined.  There  is  also  some  contradiction  in 
the  statement  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious, 
and  *that  the  immigration  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  enteric  fever  into  an  uninfected  locality 
not  unfrequently  leads  to  an  outbreak  there.' 
Why,  if  it  be  not  in  some  way  contagious .? 
Further,  the  statement  *that  attendants  on  the 
sick  rarely  if  ever  take  the  disease'  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  recent  experi- 
ence. Take  the  Homerton  Fever  Hospital  as  an 
example.  It  has  been  open  as  a  fever  hospital  for 
about  eleven  >ears,  and  during  that  time  about 
thirty  persons  contracted  enteric  fever,  twenty- eight 
of  whom  were  attendants  upon  the  enteric  sick  : 
one  was  a  laundry  woman,  who  collected  soiled 
linen  from  enteric  fever  wards,  and  one  was  a  nurse, 
the  origin  of  whose  case  was  doubtful.  On  this 
point  the  experience  of  the  Homerton  Smallpox 
Hospital  is  very  curious.  From  Feb.  i,  1871,  to 
Sept.  19,  1879,  6,771  cases  of  smallpox  and  171 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  had  been  treated  there,  and 
during  the  same  time  about  487  persons  had  been 
employed  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  other- 
wise ;  but  during  all  that  time,  a  period  of  about 
nine  years,  no  case  of  enteric  fever  had  occurred 
among  these  7,000  persons,  a  large  number  of 
whom,  being  young  persons,  were  of  the  susceptible 
age.  But  on  Sept  29, 1879,  ^^  Homerton  Smallpox 
Hospital  was  opened  for  enteric  fever,  and  within  six 
weeks  there  were  two  cases  among  the  nurses  who 
nursed  it,  followed  by  a  third  a  little  later,  and  by  a 
fourth  fit  the  end  of  three  months  in  the  person  of  a 


porter  who  bathed  the  male  enteric  patient! 
Feb.  7,  1880,  the  smallpox  hospital  was  cloi 
enteric  fever  and  reopened  for  smallpox  ;  and  fro 
time  to  this  there  has  been  no  enteric  fever 
Homerton  Smallpox  Hospital  (Gayton).  The  e 
ence  of  the  Homerton  Fever  Hospital  is  esse 
the  experience  of  the  other  fever  hospitals.  TI 
the  six  years  1878-83  eight  nurses  and  attei 
contracted  enteric  fever  in  the  London  Fever  ] 
tal ;  and  during  the  same  years  seven  nurse 
attendants  contracted  enteric  fever  in  the  H 
ton  Fever  Hospital  The  Hampstead  H< 
was  opened  for  enteric  and  scarlet  fev 
October  1882.  Very  few  cases,  especial 
enteric,  were  admitted  until  the  autumn  of 
when  the  wards  were  fairly  full.  Then  three 
arose,  two  amongst  nurses  who  were  nursing  e 
patients,  and  one  in  a  housemaid  who  frequen 
enteric  ward.  The  experience  of  Deplforc 
Stockwell  is  similar.  Whatever  then  be  tl 
planation,  the  fact  that  attendants  upon  ca* 
enteric  fever  contract  the  disease  is  beyon( 
pute.  The  experience  of  the  general  hospii 
similar  to  that  of  the  special  hospitals  of  whic 
following  is  a  striking  example. 

*  The  Committee  regret  to  inform  the  Govt 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  seven  1 
were  laid  up  with  typhoid  fever,  one  of  whom 
tunately  died.  Although  the  drains  of  the  he 
had  been  carefully  inspected  so  recently  a: 
spring,  the  Committee  considered  it  desirat 
have  them  again  thoroughly  examined.  Thi 
done  on  two  separate  occasions,  under  the  din 
of  Mr.  Yuill,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  wh 
had  great  experience  in  such  investigations,  an 
Harvey,  the  architect,  when  powerful  tests 
applied  to  ascertain  whether  any  defects  exi 
and  the  Governors  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  nc 
was  found  in  the  condition  of  the  drains  that 
account  for  the  illness  of  the  nurses.  All  the  r 
who  were  laid  up  with  typhoid  fever  had  bee 
gaged  in  nursing  typhoid  cases  ;  and  this  fact  y 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  opinion  of  the  medica 
fession  as  to  the  non-in factiousness  or  non-c 
giousness  of  typhoid  fever  may  probably,  ir 
course  of  time,  have  to  be  reconsidered.' — A) 
Report  of  Royal  Free  Hospitaly  1883. 

Dr.  Donkin  and  Dr.  Sharkey  record,  in  the  R 
Medical  J ournaloi  Nov.  6,  1880,  similar  experi 
in  respect  of  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Sha 
and  St.  Thomas's,  and  in  the  same  numbe 
McNeill  describes  an  epidemic  of  enteric 
which  was  imported  into  Colonsay  and  spread 
rentiy  in  no  other  way  than  from  person  to  p 
French  opinion  is  not  less  decided.  Thus  ] 
after  discussing  the  opinions  of  Leure^  Ger 
and  Bretonneau,  who  all  hold  that  enteric  fe 
contagious,  concludes  :  *  It  appears  to  me  henc 
impossible,  after  what  has  preceded,  to  den 
contagious  character  of  the  typhoid  affectior 
at  Paris,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nati 
the  disease  observed  by  M.  Bretonneau.  M.  Ger 
and  those  who  share  their  opinions.  The  sym] 
observed  by  them  during  life,  and  the  lesions 
after  death,  are  the  same  as  among  the  indivi 
attacked  with  the  affection  of  which  w< 
speaking,  "  et  comment  admettre  que  la  : 
maladie  soit  contagieuse  k  Tours  et  k  Ch: 
du-Loir,  et  ne  le  soit  pas  k  Paris?"  1 
seau  writes  to  the  same  effect : — "  A  conside 
of  the  reports  which  the  Academy  receives 
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the  epidemics  which  prevail  in  the  depart- 
jnvinces  one  that  "  la  contagion  de  la  fi^vre 
*  est  un  fait  acquis  ddsormais  k  la  science/'* 
enteric  fever  may  be  treated  with  safety  to 
itients  in  the  general  wards  of  a  hospital  is 
:  this  does  not  in  the  least  show  that  it  is  not 
•us,  but  only  that  in  certain  circumstances 
t  so.  In  particular,  where  the  ventilation 
the  cubic  space  abundant,  and  the  general 
precautions  complete,  it  does  not  spread 
t  distance ;  but  that  under  such  circumstances 
lot  spread  far  is  no  evidence  that  it  does  not 
It  all.  By  due  attention  to  the  conditions 
itioned,  typhus,  enteric,  and  scarlet  fevers 
;  treated  together  with  impunity  ;  and  when 
ks  that  the  infective  matter  of  the  enteric  fever 
is  for  the  most  part  contained  in  his  stools  ; 
»e  are  passed  into  vessels  which  are  imme- 
•moved  from  the  ward  and  emptied  into  the 
lere  remains  nothing  to  infect  the  non-enteric 
in  a  general  ward,  and  consequently  there 
ig  surprising  in  the  fact  that  such  patients 
:ontract  enteric  fever.  It  i^  quite  otherwise 
nurses.  These  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
have  to  remove  their  excreta,  empty  and 
;  bed-pans,  collect  and  remove  their  soiled 
!d  them,  clean  them,  and  move  them  about 
Their  position,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other 
in  a  general  ward,  and  the  difference  is 
)y  the  fact  that  they  do  frequently  take  the 
ifw  they  do  so  may  not  be  quite  so  clear, 
d,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  enteric 
a  disease  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  that 
sequence  a  large  number  of  nurses  are  pro- 
y  a  previous  attack. 


s.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son's  Patent  Self-acting  Air 
ntilators  have  just  been  applied  by  the  Admiralty 
hole  of  the  drainage  system  at  Sheemess  Dock- 
rlessrs.  Boyle  have  also  recently  applied  their 
f  ventilation  to  the  General  Post  Office,  Liver- 
reneral  Post  Office,  Leeds ;  Grand  H6tel  de 
Alpes  Maritimes ;  Albert  Memorial  Museum, 
Brixton  Town  Hall ;  Rochdale  Free  Library, 
;  New  Public  Baths,  Forest  Hill  ;  and  the 
3f  the  Good  Shepherd,  Hammersmith. 

Sanitarians. — In.tbe  course  of  the  discussion 
llowed  Dr.  Corfield's  paper  on  *  The  Spread  of 
s  Diseases,'  rf>ad  at  the  International  Health 
n  on  June  14,  Dr.  Walford  remarked  that  *  There 
ing  new  in  sanitation  ;  the  earliest  medical  officer 
,  and  perhaps  the  best,  was  Moses.  The  prin- 
l  down  by  him  were  of  the  very  best,  though, 
tely,  they  were  better  fitted  for  dwellers  in  tents 

residents  in  large  towns.  (This  aspect  of  the 
aestion  was  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
ture  on  Mosaic  Sanitation,  delivered  some  years 
te  Jewish  Working-men's  Club.)  Dr.  Walford 
ed  out  that  Cyrus  fully  understood  the  value  of 
er,  only  drinking  the  produce  of  one  particular 
[  that  boiled.' 

KNT  Parliamentary  paper  gives  the  number  of 
»rpse$  found  in  the  river  I^  in  the  years  1882 
In  all,  eighty- five  bodies  were  found  in  this 
isg  these  two  years,  and  the  result  of  the  coroners' 
leld  upon  them  was  a  verdict  in  thirty-five  cases 
ital  death,  in  one  of  wilful  murder,  and  in  eight 
;  while  in  forty-one  cases  no  opinion  was  ex- 
r  the  jacy  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 


DBAIN-TESTING. 

.  By  Henry  Masters. 

Some  few  years  since  a  letter  appeared  in  a  con- 
temporary drawing  attention  to  the  importance  of 
house-draining  being  free  from  leakage,  and  advising 
every  one  who  had  a  drain  in  their  house,  to  procure 
a  certain  quantity  of  ether  and  pour  it  down  a  sink 
or  closet,  and  then,  if  any  defect  existed,  the  ether 
would  escape  and  the  defect  be  discovered.  This 
amateur  system  of  drain-testing  took  immensely 
with  the  public,  and,  I  dare  say,  there  was  a  run 
upon  the  ether  market  for  a  time,  and  even  now  I 
meet  with  people  who  have  just  tested  with  ether. 
The  letter  did  good,  for  it  taught  the  public  that  it 
was  important  that  their  house-drains  should  be  sound 
and  free  from  leakage.  There  are  in  England  and 
Wales  about  4,000,000  houses,  and  I  should  not  be 
astonished  that,  if  these  were  tested,  at  least  3,000,000 
would  be  found  defective. 

Drain-testing  by  strong  scents  is  not  a  new  thing, 
for  in  my  early  days  (nigh  fifty  years  ago)  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  that  if  water  in  which  cabbage  had 
been  boiled  was  discharged  into  the  kitchen  sink, 
its  odour  invariably  escaped  into  the  cellar,  up  the 
staircase,  and,  I  dare  say,  the  air  of  the  reception 
rooms  and  bedrooms  did  not  escape  being  highly 
charged  with  this  vegetable  test ;  but  then  in  those 
days  everybody  considered  it  the  right  thing,  if  able, 
to  have  drains  under  their  houses.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  such  drains  must  emit  a  bad  odour,  or  how 
should  a  stranger  be  able  to  discover  the  locality 
of  that  useful  appendage  to  a  house — the  water- 
closet.  *  Follow  your  nose,'  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  your  nose  seldom  played  you  false.  In  these 
latter  days  we  are  more  alive  to  defects  in  drains, 
and  drain-testing  has  become  quite  a  business,  and 
consequently  we  have  all  our  fads  in  this  direction  ; 
one  is  strong  for  chemicals,  another  for  smoke, 
another  for  filling  with  water,  and  another  trusts  to 
the  sense  of  smell  to  detect  the  natural  drain  odour, 
and  the  latter  class  of  testers  are  legion,  and  they  are 
generally  of  '  opinion  strong,'  for,  say  they,  if  you 
cannot  detect  any  drain  odour  the  drains  must  be 
perfect.  As  I  have  for  many  years  practised  in  each 
and  every  of  these  testings,  I  will  give  my  experience, 
and  in  doing  so  I  trust  that  I  shall  throw  some  light 
upon  the  question  of  drain-testing,  for  I  find  that 
some  of  those  who  ought  to  know  are  not  all  so  well- 
informed  as  they  should  be. 

I  take  rather  a  broad  view  of  this  drain-testing, 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  the  systems  enume- 
rated above  are  applicable  in  all  cases.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  an  old  house ;  you  want  to  know 
if  the  drains  are  free  from  leakage,  and  your  client 
will  not  hear  of  breaking  ground,  as  he  feels  sure  all 
is  right,  for  he  has  constantly  had  traps  put  in.  Now 
these  traps  are  the  rub.  There  is  a  trap  at  the 
closet  and  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe  ;  another  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  another  under  the  cellar, 
another  just  out  of  the  house,  and  another  close  to 
the  common  sewer,  or  cesspool.  So  here  we  have 
the  drain  divided  into  six  sections,  or  pockets,  and  it 
is  found  that  water  passes  freely  from  the  water- 
closet  to  the  cesspool,  for  you  can  hear  it  enter  that 
receptacle  by  applying  your  ear  to  the  bung-hole  of 
the  man-hole  stone,  or  cesspool  ventilator.  To  apply 
a  smoke  test  in  a  case  like  this  would  be  absurd,  for 
the  most  you  could  do  would  be  to  try  one  or  two 
sections  through  a  sink  or  bung-hole,  but  if  you  put 
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carerully  a  strong  peppermint  oil,  ether,  aniseed  oil, 
or  nitro- benzole,  and  plenty  of  hot  water  to  follow, 
the  chances  are  you  may  fairly  test  the  drain  from 
end  to  end,  and  may  lind  if  this  test  has  been  effec- 
tive by  applying  your  nose  to  the  bung-hole  or  ven- 
tilating pipe,  and  so  discover  if  the  (est  has  gone 
from  end  to  end.  The  advantage  of  the  chemical 
test  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  described  is  that  no 
trap  in  the  line  of  the  drain  will  interfere  with  its 
free  action,  for  wherever  the  drainage  flows  the 
test  will  also  flow,  leaving  particles  upon  the  sides 
of  the  drain ;  so  you  have  a  long  line  oE  scent  from 
closet  Co  cesspool,  and,  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  you  will  be  able  to  discover  about  the  localit/ 
of  the  fault,  if  any. 

If  we  have  laid  down  new  drains,  and  know  where 
the  traps  are,  there  is  no  better  test  than  smoke  by 
the  fan,  and  the  machine  made  by  Messrs.  John 


Watts  &  Co.,  engineers,  of  Bristol  (who  also  supply 
test-paper),  I  believe  to  be  the  best  in  the  market  ; 
at  any  rate  I  lind  it  handy  and  effective,  and,  if 
packed  in  a  box,  is  not  a  heavy  package  to  travel 

Water-testing  has  its  limits,  for  seldom  will 
a  system  of  drains  stand  water  pressuie.  Take  ^ 
case  ;  a  small  house  has  a  6"  drain  from  back  to 
front,  is  trapped  at  the  sewer,  has  a  scullery  and  a 
yard  sink.  The  trap  and  sinks  are  plugged  securely, 
and  you  let  on  the  first-floor  water-closet  service 
pipe,  until  the  basin  is  nearly  full ;  all  at  once  the 
water  sinks,  for  something  has  given  way  ;  probably 
an  underground  pipe  burst.  You  inquire  into  this, 
and  And  that  the  drains  have  been  submitted  to  a 
pressure  of  about  nibs,  per  square  inch.  This  upon 
the  6-inch  pipe  is  more  than  200  lbs,  per  inch  run. 
To  my  mind  this  tsa  pressure  that  no  drain  should  be 
submitted  to,  for  drains  are  not  made  to  carry  high 
pressure  water.  It  may  be  said  that  should  a  stop- 
page take  place  in  the  underground  drain,  everything 
should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  water  rising  in 
the  soil-pipe  ;  but  this  can  seldom,  if  ever,  take  place, 
for  an  escape  at  the  scullery  or  yard-sink  would  at 
once  draw  attention  to  the  stoppage.  Water-testing 
is  very  well  for  a  ware  drain  that  has  3  or  4  feet 
rise,  but  nothing  above  that  height  should  be  filled 
with  water,  except  the  drain  is  of  iron.  There  is 
this  advantage  in  a  water  test^you  fill  the  pipes  and 
watch  the  effect ;  if  it  falls  but  slightly  it  shows  that 
there  is  a  leak  somewhere  ;  if  they  are  tested  before 
being  covered  up  you  can  detect  the  spot;  but  if 
the  drain  is  covered  the  whole  must  be  opened  and 
examined,  for  the  leaking  water  will  travel  under 
the  pipes  for  many  yards  and  possibly  be  absorbed 
by  the  soiL  Waiter-testing  should  only  be  tried  upon 
new  open  drains,  and  after  the  cement-jointing  .is 


well  seL  Some  consider  that  a  soil-pipe  i 
tested  by  water — if  the  pipes  are  sirong,  w 
good  ;  but  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
soil-pipe  being  so  tested,  and  the  lower  end 
pipe  gradually  assuming  a  leeklike  shape.  In 
testing  by  water  it  is  well  to  be  provider 
turned  plugs  of  several  sizes,  about  three 
long,  covered  with  India-rubber.  Some 
leather  cups,  with  plugs  of  cork  inside  them. 

Upon  applying  the  smoke  test  it  is  neces: 
take  some  precautions.  All  outlets  (such  . 
openings)  should  be  plugged,  and  also  the  01 
the  drain  should  be  cut  off ;  for  I  have  knowi 
when  a  strong  current  set  in  the  direciion 
main  sewer,  in  which  circumstances  the 
would  be  found  to  pass  from  the  house  ins 
to  il.  You  must  also  regulate  the  quantity  of 
material  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  drai 
pipes  to  be  tested,  for  a  mansion  will  require 
smoke  than  a  cottage  ;  and  if  you  can  cut  a 
hole  into  the  drain  at  several  places,  and  cork 
one  up,  an  examination  of  cork  after  cork  will 
you  that  smoke  is  present  at  certain  poin 
disclose  if  the  drain-pipes  have  been  laid  \ 
pockets  or  accidental  cesspools,  caused  by  tl 
layer  allowing  the  pipe  here  and  there  to  sir 
some  cases  you  will  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
pipe  to  make  a  hole  into  it.  In  such  cases  a 
guliy  or  trap  outside  the  house,  or  even  the  1 
sink,  extract  all  the  water  from  the  trap 
sponge,  and  insert  the  smoke-pipe,  bound 
with  a  duster  or  house-cloth,  or  a  flexible  tul 
be  passed  through  the  trap  water,  and  the  w. 
the  tube  expelled  by  your  breath.  The  great 
tage  of  smoke-testing  is  that  you  can  see,  as 
smell,  the  exact  locality  of  the  leak,  or  at  ai 
you  can  follow  the  smoke  to  the  defective  pa 
it  is  of  a  sirong  flavour,  flavouring  the  earth  r 
defect.  In  some  cases  I  have  known  it  leave 
of  tint  upon  the  earth.  With  the  smoke  le 
do  not  require  to  be  so  careful  of  handling  th( 
ratus  as  in  chemicals,  for  touching  a  pepp 
cork  will  scent  your  fingers  or  dress,  and  wil 
sionally  give  a  false  scent ;  therefore  too  muc 
cannot  be  taken  in  chemical  testing. 

The  sketch  herewith  shows  a  suitable  t 
carrying  your  chemical  apparatus ;  it  is  i 
parts,  Che  upper  a  Gladstone  or  other  ap 
leather  receptacle,  and  should  contain  a 
tools,  viz.,  a  square-faced  and  pointed  backe 
logical  hammer,  useful  for  cutting  a  small  I 
a  ware  pipe,  and  also    as  a  centre    punc 


American  drill,  to  make  3-[6th  inch  holes 

Eipes  ;  a  square  rimer  ;  a  screw  tap,  such  a 
y  gas-fitters  ;  a  curved  pipe,  with  taper  s 
ends,  for  fixing  into  a  soil-pipe  ;  several  rece 
for  chemicals,  which  may.be  screwed  Hp< 
curved  pipe.  These  receptacles  have  taps  I 
and  top,  and  .the  contents  air.  diacbw^  in 
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pipe  by  openin;  the  under  tap  first  and  the  upper 
^uiKards,  and  the  chemical  will  pass  down  by 


illy  to 


jiniitation  ;  but  it  may  be  advisable 
screw  a  funnel  on  the  upper  end,  so  as  to 
nier  through  from  a  jug.  This  test  is  bciier 
ipplicd  out  of  doors,  if  possible,  for  it  is  next  tu 
inijiossible  not  to  allow  a  small  escape.  Some  lead 
or  pilta-percha  plu^s,  lo  screw  into  the  pipe  holes 
after  you  have  linished  ;  a  screw-driver  ;  a  light 
hud  chisel ;  a  taper-piercer,  to  make  holes  in  lead 
pipes ;  some  nails,  string  and  wax  tapers  ;  some 
ilipi  of  brown  paper,  which  have  been  soaked  in 
liwgarand  saltpetre,  for  simple  smoke- testing,  such 
u 'jste-pipes,  &c.  There  should  also  be  some  tin 
dinHons,  10  contain  two  stoppered  botlles,  having  a 
ttbleipoonful  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  each,  and 
»bout  six  '  torpedoes,'  each  charged  with  two  ounces 
si  oil  of  peppermint. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bag  is  a  box,  having  a  cover 
■tU  secured  and  Jointed  with  rubber,  so  that  no 
Kent  can  escape.  This  box  should  not  be  taken 
■nslde  the  house,  and  it  should  be  litted  inside  with 
liadirisions,  to  receive,  say,  two  stoppered  bottles, 
(uh  to  contain  ^Ib.  of  ether  ;  two  bottles,  each  lo 
(Mtain  2  OM.  Hotchkiss's  oil  of  peppermint ;  two 
botdes,  each  to  contain  \  lb.  of  oil  of  murbane 
[iitificial  almonds) ;  a  duster  or  two,  and  practice 
*iil  perhaps  suggest  other  tools,  apparatus,  and 
iCMS.  With  such  a  b^,  litted,  you  can  commence 
operations ;  and  Rrst  I  should  advise  you  to  make 
In  inspection  of  the  whole  premises,  and  take  a 
nmgh  sketch  of  the  basement  Hoor,  noting  by  a  X 
(very  sink,  by  a  9  every  soil  or  waste  pipe,  by  Q 
'very  raiD'Water  pipe,  and  by  dotted  lines  the  sup- 
posMl  position  of  drains,  underground  tanks,  bench 
marks,  cesspools,  &c,  and  the  more  notes  you  take 
ifie  belter.  Examine  all  upstairs  apartments,  making 
Kpaiate  sketch  of  closets,  bath-rooms,  and  lavatories, 
viih  notes  cf  titiings,  water  supply  pipes,  overflows, 
Ac  YoD  will  be  now  in  a  position  to  commence 
n  will  have  abir  knowledge  of  thescheme 
At  the  same  time,  if  you  can  get  a 
local  mason  aod|)lumbcr  who  have  had  something 
to  do  with  Ibe  dmias,  they  can  give  you  much  out- 
ttn^bt  faifonnation  which  you  will  find  valuable. 


Having  studied  the  various  direciions  of  the  drains 
and  pipes,  endeavour  to  inject  into  each  section  a 
test  of  different  odour  ;  but,  before  commencing,  all 
doors  and  windows  must  be  closed,  air-pipes  and 
main  drains  stopped.  Give  your  assistant  full  in- 
structions, and  keep  him  outside  the  house.  He 
should  be  provided  with  the  chemical  box,  several 
buckets  of  hot  water,  and  a  jug.  Your  position  is 
inside  the  house,  having  previously  provided  vourself 
with  what  you  require.  Your  assistant  will  drill  the 
outside  soil-pipe, or  see  that  an  outride  sink  is  clear, 
and  inject  a  test,  which  he  washes  down  with  hot 
water.  If  the  test  should  be  put  In  an  outside  soil- 
pipp,  you  can  assist  its  dcveloprnent  by  pouring 
some  hot  water  into  the  inside  closet.  Your  next 
duty  will  be  to  enter  each  apartment,  commencing 
near  to  where  the  test  is  applied,  carefully  closing 
each  door  afier  you  ;  and  if  any  test  is  discovered 
escaping,  endeavour  to  find  its  exact  po'nt  of  escape, 
and  make  a  noie.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to 
try  inside  soil-pipes,  because  there  m'ly  be  traps 
lop  and  bottom,  and  tliis  miy  be  done  by  pntting 
down  the  closet  a  'torpedo,'  suspended  by  about  a 
yard  of  string. 

To  describe  the  mode  of  testing  in  every  case 
would  far  exceed  the  limit  of  this  piper,  but,  like 
everything  else,  to  be  successful  requires  experience 
and  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity,  for  the  difficulties 
are  many,  and  not  least  is  having  inaccurate  smelling 
powers ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  defective  the 
sense  of  Emell  is  wiih  some  people.  I  have  met 
with  individuals  who  have  failed  to  detect  any  scent 
even  from  oil  of  peppermint  dropped  into  a  glass  of 
hot  water,  and  again  others  who  have  scented  Oiit 
one's  test-bag  as  it  was  taken  through  the  house,  A 
successful  tester  must,  therefore,  cuhlvate  this  im- 
portant sense,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  one  scent  or  another,  and  it  is 
well  to  procure  the  use  of  any  inmate's  nose  also,  as 
it  confirms  your  own  opinion,  and  is  evidence.  A 
perfumer  can  tell  to  a  nicely  the  kind  of  scent  con- 
tained in  a  bottle  or  cake  of  soap,  and  their  propor- 
tions, and  I  see  no  reason  why  drain -testers  should 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  scent  escaping  into  the 
house  that  his  assistant  has  injected  into  the  drain 

Another  important  matter  in  drain  -  testing  is 
temperature.  If  the  house  to  be  lesied  be  occupied 
and  plenty  of  fires  going,  and  the  outside  air  at 
frentng  point,  the  probability  is  that  your  testing 
will  be  very  successful ;  on  the  other  hand,  should 
your  test  be  applied  to  an  empty  house,  and  the  out- 
side temperature  warm,  very  leaky  drains  may  not 
be  detected  ;  in  the  laller  case  il  is  better  to  put  off 
your  testing  till  a  more  suitable  day. 

For  chemical  testing,  Hotchkiss's  oil  of  pepper- 
mint stands  first  on  the  list — dose,  from  one  lo  two 
ounces— and  it  can  be  detected  in  the  drain  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been  applied;  next, 
sulphurated  ether — dose,  four  lo  six  ounces — this 
passes  off  in  about  four  hours,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  allow  a  light  to  come  near  the  ether, 
or  for  it  to  accumulate  in  pockets. 

I  tested  the  drain  of  one  house  with  ether,  and  a 
fortnight  afterwards  a  workman  opened  a  cesspool 
into  which  the  test  had  found  its  way,  and  upon 
Striking  a  light  to  examine  the  cesspool,  he  was 
blown  about  three  feet  into  the  air,  and  had  some 
slight  burns ;  and  a  lady  client  once  informed  me 
that  she  had  tested  her  own  drains  at  night,  by 
pouring  into  an  outside  sink  a  bottle  of  ether  ;  the 
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result  was  ihit  she  was  tlirown  some  tiislance  from 
Ibe  sent  of  operaiion.  and  her  servant,  who  had  the 
candle,  ran  for  her  life,  and  some  light  woodwork 
near  took  fire. 

Nitro-beniole  is  a  power'ul  test  nnd  retains  its 
smell  about  as  long  as  pEppermint ;  it  has  a  strong 
almond  scent— dose,  six  ounces.  Oil  of  aniseed  is 
about  the  same  character  as  murbane,  but  it  cannot 
be  successfully  used  in  cold  weather.  There  are 
other  tests,  such  as  oil  of  thyme  and  eucalyptus  ; 
but  I  find  ihe  above  are  sufficient  for  my  practice. 

In  chemical  testing  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  be  deceived  by  a  false  scenl.  If  your  assistant 
passes  through  the  house  after  openine  a  test- 
bottle  he  may  leave  a  trail  behind  him,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  an  escape  from  ihe  drain.  A  lady 
amateur  informed  me  that  she  had  tested  her  drains, 
and  found  them  in  a  dreadful  state.  She  poured  a 
bottle  of  peppermint  into  an  inside  water-closet, 
and  she  traced  the  scent  up  her  staircase  and  into 
every  room  of  the  house.  The  test  of  course  passed 
through  the  closet  door  inio  the  warmer  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  and  so  deceived  her.  A  test  properly 
applied  in  this  case  discovered  no  defect  whatever. 

In  the  upper  baj;  I  have  sugijesCed  bottles  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  in  them.  These  are  for  taking 
samples  of  water  from  the  pump,  tap.  or  under- 
ground rain-water  tank;  and  although  I  do  not 
advise  the  readers  of  this  paper  to  turn  amateur 
chemists.  I  think  thcv  shnitld  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  water,  or  to  test  in  a  simple  manner  the 
water  they  may  find  in  use  in  a  house  they  are 
tailed  upon  to  inspect.  If  ynu  gel  a  sample  of 
fairly  t:ood  water,  and  put  it  into  a  test-tube  with  a 
drop  of  permanganate  of  potash,  it  will  colour  it  a 
very  light  pink,  and  it  should  remain  this  colour  for 
a  day  at  least ;  but  if  you  treat  a  sample  of  foul 
water  in  a  .similar  manner  it  will  immediately 
assume  a  yellowish  colour,  showing  that  it  is  not 
pure  ;  and  if  such  water  as  this  be  found  in  a 
house,  the  soonfr  an  an.ilytical  chemist's  opinion 
upon  it  is  taken  the  better. 


Disinfection  of  Rags.  -The  Treaiury  Dcpaitment 
of  the  United  Slates  has  given  the  following  directions  for 
disinfecting  rugs  imparled  into  the  United  Stales  fiam 
i^fpl.  They  have  been  pr  pared  after  consultation  with 
the  lioarits  of  Health  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Xew 
Haven,  i.  Boiling  in  water  for  two  hours  under  a  pres- 
sure of  fifty  pounds  per  sc)uarc  inch.  3.  Boiling  in  watrr 
for  four  hcurs  without  pre<^ure.  3.  Subiection  to  the  nclion 
of  conSned  sulphurous-acid  gas  for  »i«  hour?,  burning  one 
anJ-a-hair  to  two  pounds  of  roll  briinitone  in  each  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  ,<|iat:e,  with  rags  well  scattered  upon  racks. 

Domestic  Poisons. ^In  a  lecture  recently  di-livcred  nt 
th£  Ilealtli  Exhibition,  Mr.  [Icnry  Cair  itralt  with  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  wall  papers 
and  domestic  fahrics,  to  ]irevent  which  a  Bill  had  been 
drafted,  the  proviiions  of  which  were  not  more  stringent 
than  those  already  in  force  in  Uermany,  Sweden,  and 
other  cjuntrits.  Owing  to  the  investigations  which  had 
been  made  there  had  Iwcn  already  a  great  di 
the  use  of  ursenic  colours,  but  the  public  needed 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  green  was  not  the  only  coli 
which  arsenic  was  to  be  feared.  Several  specimens  of 
paper-hangings  were  exhibited  in  pairs  representing 
arsenical  and  non-arsenical  colours  of  very  nearly  the  same 
shade.  The  two  principal  methods  of  testing  for  arsenic 
were  next  described  in  detail,  and  Keinsch's  recommended 
for  geneial  use  as  being  more  easily  carried  out  and  ^uifi- 
cienily  accurate  Ibi  all  pnctical  purposes. 


THE  HOUSING    OP    THE 

POOB    IN    BIBMINQHAM    AND     THE 

BLACK    COUNTRY. 

(From  our  owx  Corbesi'oxdf.nt,) 

\Sixth  Artie/e.} 

The  newly  -  incorporated  municipal  borough  of 
West  Bromwich  is  one  of  the  most  pleasantly  and 
healthily  situated  town;  in  the  Black  Country  dis- 
trict. In  some  respects  it  has  advantages  which  are 
not  possessed  by  any  other  of  the  [\umer0u5  parishes 
between  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton.  Its  alti- 
tude is  high,  it  being  in  occupation  of  some  of  the 
highest  table  land  in  England.  And  although  on 
the  west  and  north  it  is  subject  to  noisome  fumes 
from  chemical  wcrks  and  the  black  sulphurous 
clouds  which  belch  from  the  throats  of  numberless 
forge  and  foundry  chimneys,  together  with  the  choice 
atmosphere  wafted  from  a  couple  of  extensive  gas' 
works,  on  the  cast  the  eye  wanders  over  many  a  mile 
of  pasture  and  woodland  only  limited  in  one  direc- 
tion by  hills  which  bound  the  horizon,  and  in  the 
other  extending  on  the  one  hand  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Midlands,  and  on  the  other  to  the  borough 
of  Walsall.  Over  this  wide  expanse  the  popula- 
tion is  very  sparse  ;  factories,  foundries,  and  forges 
are  unknown,  and  the  atmosphere  is  as  clear  and 
pure  as  the  landscape  is  full  of  natural  beauty. 
Nothing  more  astonishes  a  stranger  to  the  locality 
than  to  emerge  Irom  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  and 
behold  stretched  before  him  so  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful a  vision.  Upon  the  slope  of  the  town  oveilooking 
thi^  scene  lirs  a  park  of  lifty  six  acres,  given  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  Lord  of 
Sandwell,  of  which  estate  it  previously  formed  1 
part.  In  respect  to  the  advantages  we  have  herein 
mentioned,  the  inhabitants  of  West  Uromwich  are 
in  a  position  to  be  envied  by  the  many  thousands  of 
their  less  fortunately  situated  neighbours.  West 
Bromwich  is  also  fortunate  in  its  High  Street- 
one  of  the  finest  in  England— and  in  its  public 
buildings,  all  of  which  are  ornaments  to  the  town. 
It  is  not  so  fortunate  in  its  sanitary  administration, 
and  however  well  its  claims  to  be  a  prosperous  and 
progressive  town  may  be  maintained  In  its  com- 
mercial and  general  municipal  relations,  the  claim 
to  distinction  fails  when  submitted  to  the  test  ol 
sanitary  science  and  sanitary  advancement.  Like 
most  of  the  oiher  towns  in  the  district,  it  has  been 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  shortcomings  in  matters 
appertaining  to  sewage  disposal  and  purification 
through  fear  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act 
of  1876,  with  the  penal  enactments  of  which  it  has 
been  threatened  by  its  big  neighbour  Birmingham, 
on  account  of  its  pollution  of  the  river  Tame.  Like 
most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  district,  also,  it  has 
turned  its  attention  to  the  remedying  of  this  evil, 
and  has  in  hand  a  drainage  and  sewage  purification 
scheme,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  six  or  seven  years.  Like  the  other  towns 
in  the  district,  it  has  suffered  from  epidemic  incur- 
sions of  infectious  diseases,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  under  the  sway  of  an  outbreak  of  smaUpox,  which 
has  maintained  a  more  or  less  strong  hold  upon  the 
place  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  hal^  All  the  neigh- 
bouring towns — Tipton,  Uarlaston,  and  Wedoesbury 
especially — have  been  subjected  to  this  dread  scourge, 
and  West  Bromwich  was  about  the  last  town  in  the 
district  which  succumbed.    For  some  months  it  wai 
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v^ry  virulent,  and  taxed  the  utmost  resources  of  the 

place.    When  it   tirst  broke   out  hee  there  were 

no  means    of   isolation,    and    it    was    only    after 

s  )mt    mo'ths-     delay,   and    by    dint    of    strong 

l^ressure   from  without,   that   the  sanitary   depart- 

mmt   of  the   Corporation    made    S'lch    efforts    to 

jjrapple  with  the  disease  as  were  likely  to  prove 

^  tfeciual.    They  hired  a  temporary  building  to  serve 

rfae  purpose    of   an    isolated    hospital,    and    took 

TDcasures  for  carrying  out  long-delayed  plans  for  the 

cccction  of  a  permanent  hospital.     After  a  while  the 

ctiseose  began  to  fla^,  but  it  has  never  been  thorou^^hly 

stamped  out,  and  during  the  last  few  weeks   has 

l^roken  out  again  almost  as  badly  as  ever.   It  would 

not  be  wise,  it  might  not  even  be  correct,  to  say  this 

vras  the  result  of  any  shortcoming  on  the  part  of 

the  sanitary  department.     But  there  seems  to  be  a 

generally  felt  and  a  frequently  expressed  conviction 

in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  that  the  work  of  that 

department   is  not    so  vigorously  and    efTectually 

cirried  on  as   it  might  be,  and  that  there  is   too 

apparent  an  inclination  to  underestimate  the  danger 

and  neglect  or  dally  with  precautions. 

West  Bromwich  is  a  municipal  borough,  with  a 
population  of  about  6o,ooo,  situate  between  four  and 
(ive  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  between  seven  and 
dght  from  Wolverhampton.     It  covers  an  area  of 
$,710  acres,  and  its  population  is  lodged  in  about 
10,850  houses,  giving  a  proportion  of  about  five  and 
a  half  persons  to  each  house.     In  too  many  cases, 
however,  especially  in  the  small  insanitary  dwellings 
which  are  huddled  together  in  the  poorer  and  more 
thickly  populated  part  of  the  town,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  nine  or  ten  persons  in  occupation  of  a 
three-roomed  cottage.     In  respect  to  overcrowding, 
however,  the  town  is  in  a  much  belter  position  than 
its  neighbours.     The  industries  of  the  place  include 
coal  mines,  iron  foundries,  hollow  ware,  and  spring 
balance  manufactories,  nut  and  bolt    works,   &c. 
The  water  supply  is  derived  from  wells,  and  the 
mains  of    the    South     Staffordshire    Waterworks 
Company.     The  latter  is  reliable ;   the  former  is 
generally  otherwise.     There  is  no  system  of  drainage 
for  sewage.     The  storm  water  and  swill  water  from 
the  houses  runs  along  the  street  channels — where 
there  are  any — and  is  carried  with  the  detritus  from 
the  roads  into  the  watercourses  and  the  canal.     The 
«pen  midden  system — one  of  the  most  filthy  and 
unwholesome    systems    of    dealing    with    animal 
excreta  in  existence — prevails  in  all  but  the  newest 
and  better  class  houses,  where  the  middens  are 
covered  and  fitted  with  a  ventilating  shaft.    There  is 
probably  no  part  of  the  district  where  more  glaring 
lostances  of  sanitary  neglect  and  filthiness  can  be 
found,  combined  with  inadequate  closet  accommoda- 
tion and  an  absence  of  the  requirements  of  decency 
tod  cleanliness.    The  regulation  allowance  of  closets 
in  all   the    more    thickly-populated    parts    of  the 
borough  is  one  to  three  houses  ;  in  some  places 
there  is  but  one  to  four  or  even  five.     They  are 
generally  placed  side  by  side,  sometimes  within  a 
few  feet  of  and  facing  the  house,  door,  occasionally  a 
hundred  yards  or    more   away.      Many  of  them 
have  no  doors,  or  had  not  until  very  recently,  when 
an  independent  inspection  of  the  borough  with  pub- 
lication of  the  results  directed  particular  attention  to 
vhat  III  some  cases  was  no  less  than  a  public  scandal. 
The  middens  and  ashpits,  generally  combined,  were 
foond  fo  full  in  dozens  of  cases  that  the  liquid  sewage 
was   Ibroed  up  through  the  bricks  or  flooring  of 
dotetfl^  and  lay  in  slullow  pools  on  the  surface  or  | 


trickled  away  down  the  yards,  while  the  ashes  and 
house  refuse,  overflowing  from  the  inadequate 
or  ruinous  receptacle,  formed  a  festering  stinking 
heap  in  the  open  yard.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  some  parts  of  the  borough  to  see  an  open  midden 
or  cesspool  standing  in  an  exposed  position  in  a 
yard,  in  some  instances  contiguous  to  a  street,  pro- 
tected only  by  a  few  inches  of  brick  wall.  In  one 
yard  especially  there  is  a  green,  stagnant  pool,  some 
feet  in  width,  actually  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
unfenced  and  unprotected  in  any  way  from  the  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  playing  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
When  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  stirs  up  these  fetid 
pools,  especially  after  the  contents  have  been  accu- 
mulating for  some  length  of  time,  the  stench  is 
something  to  be  avoided.  The  removal  of  all  this 
filth  is  carried  on  by  nightmen,  and  every  particle  of 
it  has  in  mmy  cases  to  be  taken  through  the  house. 

A  few  instances,  taken  from  actual  observation, 
will  show  the  statements  above  made  are  not  in  any 
way  overdrawn.  The  borough  is  divided  into  six 
wards.  Greets  Green  Ward,  which  is  on  the  lowest 
level,  is  one  of  the  most  insanitary.  In  one  court 
openinif  into  the  main  road  are  fourteen  houses, 
containing  between  sixty  and  seventy  persons,  for 
the  use  of  whom  there  are  four  small  privies,  with 
one  open  midden.  In  another  court  close  by,  the 
houses  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 
The  privies  allotted  to  these  houses  were  some  of 
them  without  doors,  and  the  middens  were  in  a  very 
imperfect  condition.  In  one  street  twenty-one  houses 
open  into  one  unpaved  yard,  in  which  are  six  closets. 
At  the  time  of  the  inspection  above  referred  to,  the 
middens  and  ashpits  were  so  full  that  the  liquid 
oozed  up  through  the  brick  floors  of  the  closets, 
and  a  great  heap  of  ashes  and  house  refuse  had 
formed  in  the  yard,  where  it  had  been  accumulating 
for  some  weeks.  In  another  street  are  two  courts, 
the  occupants  of  which  were  entirely  without  water 
for  dietetic  purposes,  and  had  to  rely  upon  rain 
water,  which,  even  when  properly  filtered,  is  most 
unpleasant  in  flavour,  owing  to  the  smoke  and  fumes 
through  which  it  has  to  pass.  At  the  junction  of 
two  thoroughfares  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  in- 
habitants of  a  row  of  twelve  houses  deposited  their 
ashes  and  other  house  refuse,  forming  a  heap  neither 
agreeable  to  sight  or  smelL  In  another  place,  form- 
ing a  thoroughfare  between  two  main  roads,  much 
of  the  faecal  matter  seemed  to  be  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  while  a  couple  of  cartloads 
of  house  refuse  occupied  a  conspicuous  position, 
and  appeared  to  form  a  kind  of  playground  for  the 
children. 

Abutting  on  the  Greets  Green  Road — a  main 
thoroughfare — were  three  cottages  in  process  of 
demolition,  the  remnants  of  a  row.  Two  of  them 
were  tenanted.  More  miserable  tenements  could 
scarcely  be  imagined,  and  yet  a  man  and  his 
daughter,  employed  at  neighbouring  brickworks, 
had  lived  in  one  or  other  of  the  row  for  forty  years, 
paying  half-a- crown  a  week  rent.  About  fifty  yards 
away  were  the  remains  of  a  closet,  utterly  unusable, 
and  the  functions  of  nature  had  to  be  discharged  in 
the  open.  There  were  no  back  doors,  nor  any  water- 
supply.  One  would  think  even  the  most  supine  of 
sanitary  authorities  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
declaring  such  hovels  unfit  for  habitation.  A  row 
of  seven  houses  facing  to  the  Greets  Green  Road, 
and  opposite  large  ironworks,  also  have  no  backways. 
Their  sanitary  oflices  comprise  two  closets  at  one  end 
of  the  row,  reached  direct  from  the  public  footpath. 
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from  which  they  are  shut  off  by  a  latched  gate  only. 
Faecal  matter  lies  about  the  few  square  feet  of  space 
allotted  to  the  occupants  of  these  seven  tenements. 
In  another  part  of  the  same  thoroughfare  is  a  row 
of  twelve  houses,  containing  in  all  a  population  of 
some    sixty    persons,   for    whose    use    there  were 
nominally  three  closets,  all  exposed  to  public  view. 
Practically,  however,  the  sanitary  accommodation 
was  restricted  to  two  of  these  offices,  one  of  them 
being  without  a  door,  within  full  view  of  a  much 
frequented  footpath  and  the  towing-path  of  a  canal, 
and  also  habitually  used   by  the  men   and  boys 
employed  at  some  adjoining  ironworks,  a   *  short 
cut'  to  which  lies   in  immediate  proximity  to  it. 
How  can  habits  of  cleanliness  and  decency^  or  even 
morality,  be  expected  to  be  maintained  under  such 
circumstances  ?    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is 
another  row  of  ten  houses,  none  of  which  have  any 
back  doors.     The  closets  for  the  use  of  the  people 
living  here  are  situate  nearly  1 10  yards  from  the  end 
house,  and  can  only  be  reached  along  the  main  road. 
There  are  four  of  them,  two  being  without  doors, 
and  all  within  view  of  passers-by.    The  fiecdl  matter 
runs   away    into   a  gulley,   where  it  stagnates  or 
percolates  into  the  ground.     In  another  part  of  the 
same  ward  the  liquid  filth  from  the  middens  runs 
down  the  yard  to  a  convenient  spot  at  the  back  of  a 
row  of  houses,  where  it  forms  a  green,  stagnant, 
stinking  pool,  percolating  through  the  bricks  and 
into  the  foundations  of  the  houses,  with  results  not 
pleasant  to  imagine.    A  large  number  of  the  houses 
in  this  and  other  wards  in  the  borough  are  in  bad 
repair,  unspouted,  damp,  and  internally  filthy  dirty. 
The  landlords  will  not  do  anything  to  them,  or  even 
find  the  materials  where  the  tenants  are  willing  to 
apply  them.     The  tenants  cannot  afford  to  white- 
wash and  colour  or  paper  the  walls  and  ceilings  at 
their  own  expense,  neither  can  they  remove  to  other 
quarters  on  account  of  being,  very  many  of  them,  in 
arrear  with  the  rent,  and  knowing  that  to  attempt  to 
*  flit '  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  few  sticks 
of  furniture  they  possess.    Of  course  a  great  deal  of 
the  dirt  and  squalor  and  general  wretchedness  is 
owing  to  the  uncleanly  and  intemperate  habits  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  to  their 
fondness  for  live    stock,  pigeons   and    poultry   of 
various  descriptions  being  kept  in  close  proximity  to 
the  houses,  often  in  the  houses  themselves  ;  it  being 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  only  cupboard  in  the 
living  room  occupied  at  the  bottom  with  coals,  and 
above  as  a  pigeon  cot.     In  many  cases,  too,  the 
landlords  find  their  houses  wilfully  pulled  to  pieces, 
the  quarries  being  torn  up  from  the  floor,  and  the 
woodwork  from  any  place  available,  and  used  for 
various  purposes.     And  as  in   some  of  the  worst 
places  they  can  neither  get  rent  or  get  rid  of  the 
people  without  resorting  to  harsh  measures,  it  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  a  want  of 
eagerness  on  their  part  to  spend  money  on  property 
possessed  under  such   unprofitable  conditions.    A 
case  in  point  occurred  only  a  week  or  two  since.    A 
labouring  man  who,  by  dint  of  industry  and  thrift, 
had  become  possessed  of  several  small  houses  in  the 
central  part  of  the  borough,  had  them  painted  and 
done  up,  inside  and  out.     Shortly  afterwards  four  of 
them  were  tenanted  by  Irish  people,  and  in  a  few 
days    from    that    they    became   so    infested   with 
vermin  that  he  had  to  expend  several  shillings  on 
sulphur  and  carbolic  soap,  after  getting  rid  of  the 
objectionable  tenants,  before  he  could  make  them  fit 
iqx  anyone  else  to  inhabit    Still,  a  great  deal  could 


be  done  at  comparatively  slight  cost  by  both  land- 
lords and  the  sanitary  authority  to  remedy  the  more 
glaring  evils.  Great  drawbacks  to  cleanliness  and 
healthiness  are  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  surface 
drainage,  the  damp  condition  of  the  houses  owing  to 
want  of  spouting  and  the  existence  of  water  in 
the  cellars,  the  dilapidation  and  foulness  which 
characterises  so  many  of  the  privies  and  middens, 
and  the  want  of  a  supply  of  pure  water.  We  could 
multiply  such  cases  of  bad  drainage  and  insanitari- 

ness  as  we  have  mentioned  above  by  the  dozen,  did 

space  permit.  We  have  simply  selected  a  few  at 
random,  and  from  one  ward  only,  as  showing  the 

condition  of   things  existing  in  a  borough   which 

claims — and  with  reason  in  some  respects — to  be  in 
advance  of  many  of  the  towns  in  the  Black  Country. 
In  the  more  central  parts  of  the  borough,  where  th^=r 
population  is  very  dense  indeed,  the  unwholesome 
conditions  under  which  the  people  live  are  neces- 
sarily much  aggravated.     Little  need  for  wonder  is 
there    that    when  a  disease  such  as   smallpox  o»- 
scarlet  fever  breaks  out,  it  spreads  with  alarming 
rapidity,  and  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.     It  is 
some  little  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  authorities  arc 
awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  them,  and  that  the  work  of  the  sanitary  de- 
partment is  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  a  more  prompt, 
active  manner  in  the  future.     One  thing  is   abso- 
lutely necessary  if  any  effectual  improvement  is  to 
be  made,  and  this  is  the  increase  of  the  departmental 
staff.     Under  such  a  condition  of  things  as  we  have 
indicated,  it  will  be  readily  understood  to  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  one   sanitary  inspector  to  pro- 
perly supervise  a  borough  like  West  Bromwich.  And 
yet  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  but   one  such 
official.     One  cannot  wonder  that  infected  houses 
should  remain  in  a  neglected  condition,  and  become 
centres  of  contagion  for  want  of  proper  disinfection 
and  cleansing,  or  that  general  and  easily  preventable 
insanitariness  prevails  to  so  large  an  extent. 

The  Birmingham  Towx  Council  and 
Artisans'  Dwellings. 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Artisans* 
Dwellings     Inquiry    Committee  — a    summary    of 
which  was  given  in  the   Sanitary   Rfxoro  for 
June  16  formed  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  debate  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town   Council 
held  on  the  24th  ult.    The  mayor,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  remarked  that  with  regard  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses,  many  had  been 
cleaned  and  repaired  to  a  considerable  extent.    The 
great  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  small  houses 
in  the  future  was  that  those  rented  at  2s,  6d,  and 
31".  6d.  per  week  were  occupied  by  persons  most  of 
whom  were  not  getting  more  than   i/.  a  week,  and  a 
consequence  of  condemning  those  houses  would  be 
to  drive  many  of  the  people  into  the  workhouse  or  to 
lodging-houses,  and  the  remedy  in  that  case  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.     Many  of  the  owners  of 
this  small  property,  too,  were  in  as  impoverished 
a  state  as  the  occupants,  and  to  attempt  to  close 
their  houses    without   giving  them    compensation 
would  be  exceedingly  harsh.    The  difficulty  was  not 
in  regard  to  the  erection   of  new  houses,  for  the 
building  by-laws  would  prevent  the  erection  on  the 
same  soil  of  defective  property  in  the  future ;  bm 
in  regard  to  the  property  put  up  before  there  were 
any  such  regulations.    They  were  assured  on  all 
hands  that  the  working  classes  were  willing  to  pay 
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for  a  good  house  as  much  as  $s,  to  6s,  per  week,  and 
good  houses  ought  to  be  provided  at  that  rent. 

Considerable  discussion  of  a  somewhat  animated 
character  followed,  the  report  being  ultimately  ap- 
proved, with  the  exception  of  the  recommendations 
as  to    cleansing  the  courts  and  providing  closet 
accommodation,  which  were  referred  to  the  Health 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  report  their  views 
thereon.     The  Improvement  Committee  are    also 
directed  to  inquire  how  the  principle  of  rent  collec- 
tion, as  devised  and  carried  out  by  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  in  London,  can  be  applied  to  the  area  under 
their  control.    The  recommendations  appended  by 
the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Committee  to  their  reports 
have  been  somewhat  adversely  criticised,  as  but  a 
lukewarm  and  half-hearted  dealing  with  the  question. 
They  certainly  do  partake  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  *  grandmotherly  legislation.*    There  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  who  followed  the 
evidence  given  during  the  inquiry  that  the  generality 
cf  the  courts  were  in  a  dirty  if  not  an  absolutely  in- 
sanitary condition.     Yet  it  is  only  suggested  that  the 
*  worst*  courts  shall  be  'occasionally'  cleansed  by 
public    scavengers.     Such    courts  as  exist  in   Bir- 
mingham, having  many  of  them  a  large  resident 
population,  should  be  regarded  as  thoroughfares  and 
submitted  to  the  same  treatment.    They  require  it, 
as  a  rule,  more  than  many  streets  and  open  thorough- 
fcircs.    Undoubtedly  there  ought  to  be  no  qualifica- 
tion in  so  important  a  matter  ;  whatever  is  done  or 
left  undone,  every  court  in  the  borough  ought  to  be 
lighted  and  regularly  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  and  sanitary  advan- 
tages, the  moral  effect  upon  the  residents  would  not 
fai  to  be  beneficiaL  People  with  cleanly  habits 
find  it  difficult  to  practise  and  maintain  them  in  the 
midst  of  filth  ;  those  who  have  not  such  habits  will 
never  acquire  them  under  the  conditions  which  too 
often  surround  them.  The  necessity  for  the  recom- 
mendation as  to  handrails  to  staircases  being  rigidly 
carried  out  has  been  shown  very  recently  by  the 
death  of  a  man  through  falling  over  a  staircase 
without  a  rail,  during  a  drunken  spree  on  the  night 
of  his  marriage.  On  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  result  of  exhaustive  inquiry  has  been 
ilic  solution  of  that  difficult  social  problem — What 
10  do  with  the  poor.  The  committee  seem  rather  to 
have  been  content  to  shift  much  of  their  responsi- 
bility on  to  other  shoulders,  and  the  poor  have  to 
some  extent  to  suffer  for  the  municipal  extravagance 
of  the  past,  which  prevents  the  Corporation,  by 
reason  oif  the  emptiness  of  its  coffers  through  '  daring 
enterprises,  carried  out  with  the  most  dazzling 
splendour/  from  adopting  practical  and  thorough 
refonn. 

We  have  now  endeavoured,  though  in  but  a  cur- 
soiy  and  imperfect  manner,  to  describe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  poorer  classes  of  Birming- 
ham,  Wolverhampton,  and  other  populous  parts  of 
the  Black  Country  district,  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being.    The  sanitary  and  social  conditions  are 
alike  deplorable,  and  one  is  often  the  result  of  the 
other.    One  cannot  wonder  much  at  drunkenness, 
cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  and  even  prize-fighting 
being  indulged  in  as  often  as  possible,  where  so  large 
a  degree  of  brutality  and  ignorance  and  vice  in  its 
aoit  ferocioos  Ibrm  exists.    Nor  can  these  be  swept 
9nj.  by   all   the  .moral   and   suasive   influences 
bro^glit  .tQ  hear,  ..until  the  dwellings  of  the  masses 
wA  *jtbcir  surnMiDdingf   are  less  filthy  and  less 
liQStile .  t0 .  all;  aDttOBS  <  lof/  cleanliness,   decency, 


and  morality.  The  home  has  no  attraction  ;  the 
man  seeks  attraction  elsewhere.  The  conditions 
under  which  he  is  compelled  to  live  will  often  not 
admit  of  the  cultivation  of  self-respect,  unless  it  be 
inherent  in  him,  and  many  people  soon  cease  to 
trouble  about  keeping  the  house  clean  and  tidy, 
where  everything  around  them  is  suggestive  of  all 
manner  of  filth  and  nastiness.  A  great  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  local  authorities  in  this  matter 
alone.  Let  them  set  the  example  of  cleanliness  and 
decency  in  regard  to  the  dwellings  and  their  sur- 
roundings. The  occupants,  however  poor,  will  soon 
follow  it,  and  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  and 
sanitary  well-being  of  the  people  will  be  con- 
siderably enhanced. 


SANITARY  BUILDING  LAWS  IN  NEW 


By  Charles  F.  Wingate,  Sanitary  Engineer. 

Under  its  English  charter  New  York  possesses 
almost  no  sanitary  powers,  and  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion there  seems  to  have  been  no  sanitary  legislation 
worth  mentioning  in  the  whole  State.  Even  down  to 
1804,  all.legislation  affecting  the  public  health,  which 
related  mostly  to  quarantine  and  the  removal  of 
nuisances,  was  limited  in  its  application  to  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Hudson,  and  Albany,  the  only  ones  of 
note  at  that  time  in  the  State. 

In  1820,  an  elaborate  Act  of  forty-five  sections 
provided  for  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  three  cities 
just  named,  and  the  navigable  waters  connecting 
them.  It  included  a  provision  for  Health  Wardens 
to  inspect  dwellings  and  other  buildings.  After  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1832,  local  health  boards  were 
formed  throughout  the  State.  At  about  1850  the 
Common  Councils  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were 
each  constituted  Boards  of  Health,  with  the  result  of 
so  mixing  up  politics  with  health  administration  that 
in  1 873  a  change  was  made,  and  the  present  Board 
of  Health  was  created.  The  powers  of  the  present 
Board  of  Health,  as  regards  buildings  in  New  York, 
are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Sanitary  Code  : — 

The  first  provision,  sect.  17,  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive : — *No  person  shall  hereafter  erect,  or 
cause  to  be  erected,  or  converted  to  a  new  purpose 
by  alteration,  any  building  or  structure  which,  or 
any  part  of  which,  shall  be  inadequate  or  defective 
in  respect  to  strength,  ventilation,  light,  sewerage,  or 
of  any  other  usual,  proper,  or  necessary  provision  or 
precaution,  nor  shall  the  builder,  lessee,  tenant,  or 
occupant  of  any  such,  or  of  any  other  building  or 
structure  (within  the  right  or  ability  of  either  to 
remedy  or  prevent  the  same),  cause  or  allow  any 
matter  or  thing  to  be  done  in  or  about  any  such 
building  or  structure  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  life 
or  health.* 

Sects.  18  and  19  repeat  much  of  the  above,  and 
add  that  no  cellars  or  any  apartment  not  at  least  two 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk  are  to  be  used 
for  sleeping  purposes,  or  as  a  place  of  residence,  nor 
any  apartment  where  the  floor  is  damp,  or  which 
is  impregnated  with  unwholesome  odours.  Over- 
crowding is  forbidden.  'Adequate  privies  or  water- 
closets  '  must  be  provided  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  con- 
dition. Rooms  shall  be  'adequately  lij^ied  and 
ventilated.' 

^  Ahe'.dgndfromxYicMe/iko-LtiaiyoMi'nmi,    New  York. 
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Later  provisions  (Sects.  190-93),  adopted  1877, 
required  that  in  hotels,  lodging,  and  tenement  houses 
proper  traps  shall  be  provided  under  all  plumbing 
fixtures,  and  insist  on  the  ventilation  of  privy  vaults 
and  the  extension  of  soil-pipes  through  and  above 
the  roof  of  every  dwelling. 

Sect  201,  adopted  1879,  requires  a  permit  for 
lodging-houses.  In  short,  the  powers  of  the  health 
authorities,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  are  abso- 
lute, and  justified  the  saying  that  the  Shah  of  Persia 
intended  to  establish  a  similar  board  in  his  domi- 
nions, in  order  to  increase  his  power  over  his  sub- 
jects. *  Its  control  over  nuisances,'  says  Dr.  Stephen 
Smith,  *  extends  from  the  suppression  of  a  crowing 
cock,  which  disturbs  the  morning  slumbers  of  the 
sick,  to  the  removal  of  the  gigantic  corporation  of 
butchers,  numbering  250  establishments.* 

But  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  are  vague 
and  too  general.  The  language  is  not  specific,  and 
leaves  it  to  be  disputed  as  to  what  is  'adequate 
ventilation  and  light,'  and  as  to  what  are  unwhole- 
some odours  and  exhalations.  If  strictly  enforced 
to  the  letter  the  Sanitary  Code  would  revolutionise 
the  metropolis,  but  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do 
this  and  also  impolitic.  The  Tenement  House  Act 
of  1867  was  the  nrst  law  passed  directly  relating  to 
sanitary  building  in  New  York  City.  Its  main  pro- 
visions were  : — 

I.  The  requiring  in  every  interior  sleeping-room 
of  two  ventilating  or  transom  windows,  each  having 
an  area  of  three  square  feet,  and  communicating 
either  with  a  hall  or  with  a  room  opening  on  the 
external  air.  2.  A  suitable  ventilator  on  the  roof 
over  the  hall  stairway.  3.  Fire  escapes  to  be  pro- 
vided. 4.  A  water-closet  or  privy  for  every  twenty 
occupants,  and  connected  with  the  street  sewer 
when  such  exists.  5.  Cellars  not  to  be  used  as 
dwellings  without  a  special  permit.  6.  Garbage  to 
be  removed,  and  tenements  to  be  kept  clean  and 
whitewashed  twice  a  year.  7.  Owners'  and  agents' 
names  to  be  posted  on  the  front  of  the  building. 
This  has  been  a  dead  letter.  These  provisions  en- 
abled the  health  authorities  to  effect  many  reforms  ; 
but  they  were  lacking  in  several  particulars,  after- 
wards supplied  in  subsequent  amendments. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  general  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  evils  of  the  New  York  tenement  house 
system  by  several  circumstances.  Special  investi- 
gations had  been  made  by  two  leading  charitable 
associations  in  the  city  into  the  condition  of  this 
class  of  buildings,  and  important  facts  relative  to 
their  defects  made  public  in  reports  and  through  the 
press.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the  sanitary 
-engineer  offered  500  dollars  in  premiums  for  the  best 
designs  for  a  model  tenement  house  on  an  ordinary 
city  lot,  2$  X  100.  In  response  to  this  competition 
206  designs  were  sent  in  by  architects  from  all  over 
<he  country,  and  were  exhibited.  While  the  plans 
selected  for  approval  came  nearest  to  fulfilling  the 
terms  of  the  competition,  the  committee  emphat- 
ically declared  that  in  their  view  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  the  requirements  of  physical  and  moral 
health  within  the  narrow  and  arbitrary  limits  of  the 
ordinary  city  lot ;  they,  therefore,  recommended 
further  agitation  to  secure  needed  legislation,  regu- 
lating the  number  of  occupants,  the  amount  of  open 
space,  the  provisions  for  light,  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness  on  sound  sanitary  principles. 

Simultaneously  with  this  announcement  a  mass 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  committee  of  nine 
was  nominated  to  suggest  measures  for  reforming 


the  tenements.  Messrs.  D.Willis  James,  W.  Bayard 
Cutting,  W.  W.  Astor,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  R.  T. 
Auchmuty,  James  Gallatin,  Henry  E.  Pellew,  F.  D. 
Tappen,  and  C.  P.  Daly,  who  composed  this  com- 
mittee, immediately  proceeded  to  take  steps  toward 
the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  corporation  for  the 
erection  of  a  block  of  model  houses  for  working 
men  ;  and  also  drafted  a  Bill  (with  the  aid  of  Judge 
Charles  P.  Daly  and  of  Professor  Chandler)  amend- 
ing the  existing  Tenement  House  Act,  which  passed 
the  Legislature  in  May.  A  very  desirable  clause, 
imposing  a  licence  on  all  tenement  houses,  was 
unfortunately  struck  out,  and  a  clause  inserted  in- 
stead appropriating  io,030  dollars  to  aid  in  enforcing 
the  law. 

The  Tenement  House  Act  of  1867  did  not  prevent 
a  building  covering  the  whole  lot.  This  was  reme- 
died by  requiring  a  clear  open  space,  of  not  less 
than  ten  feet,  between  the  building  and  the  rear  Hnt 
of  the  lot,  and  by  authorising  the  Board  of  Health 
to  restrict  the  proportion  of  lot  to  be  covered  to 
65  per  cent.,  whenever  they  deemed  it  advisable, 
except  in  the  case  of  corner  lots. 

The  amended  Act  requires  that  every  sleeping- 
room  *  shall  have  at  least  one  window,  with  a  mov- 
able sash,  having  an  opening  of  not  less  than  twelve 
square  feet,  admitting  light  and  air  directly  from  the 
public  street  or  yard  of  the  said  house,  unless  suffi- 
cient light  and  ventilation  shall  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided, in  a  manner  and  on  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Health.'  The  Board  are  now  approving 
plans  where  the  inside  rooms  open  upon  shafts  of 
the  following  dimensions  :  For  houses  not  more 
than  three  storeys  in  height,  twelve  square  feet ;  not 
more  than  four  storeys,  sixteen  square  feet ;  not 
more  than  five  storeys,  twenty  square  feet. 

Nothing  was  said  about  overcrowding.  The  Board 
are  now  authorised  to  require  an  owner  to  reduce 
the  number  of  occupants  of  any  tenement  house 
that  they  consider  to  be  overcrowded,  until  a  mini- 
mum of  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  secured  to 
each  tenant.  The  amended  law  also  permits  the 
Board  of  Health  to  require  the  presence  of  a  respon- 
sible person,  either  the  owner  or  a  janitor  or  house- 
keeper, in  every  tenement  house  occupied  by  more 
than  ten  families.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Board 
of  Health  had  been  very  much  assisted  in  their  work 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  sanitary  company  of 
police.  In  1876  they  were  deprived  of  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  committee  found  that  the  department 
was  much  crippled  in  its  usefulness  thereby.  A 
provision  was  incorporated  into  the  new  law,  which 
has  secured  to  the  Board  the  services  of  thirty 
policemen. 

On  March  12,  1883,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  prohibiting  the  making  of  cigars 
in  tenement  houses  after  Oct.  i.  The  chief  objections 
to  the  tenement-house  cigar- factories  are  that  they 
are  a  sanitary  nuisance,  detrimental  to  education 
and  an  illegitimate  interference  with  a  legitimate 
trade.    The  mortality  among  children  is  excessive, 
as  it  must  be  when  children,  from  six  years  of  age 
upward,  spend  most  of  their  time  stripping  tobacco 
and    bunch-making.    The   school  laws  cannot  be 
enforced,  and  the  parents  receive  such  low  wages 
that  they  are  compelled  to  make  their  children  work. 
These  places  are  also  physically  demoralising,  owing 
to  bad  ventilation,  long  hours  of  labour,  the  night 
and  Sunday  work,  and  eating  food  that  is  impreg- 
nated with  tobacco.     There  are  from    18,000    to 
20,000  persons  engaged  in   cigar-making   in  the 
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d  factories  in  New  York,  and  there  are 
XKJ  manufacturers.  The  tenement-house 
jrers  number  38,  and  they  employ  from 
3,750  persons.  The  hours  of  labour  in  the 
irc  from  50  to  57  per  week.  In  the  tene- 
565  they  vary  from  70  to  io3  hours  per 
i  the  workers  get  from  ij  dols.  to  2  dols. 
sand  less  than  is  paid  in  the  factories. 
1  their  long  hours  they  can  make  cigars 
in  they  are  consumed,  and  that  is  why  so 
■ar-makers  are  out  of  work  in  this  city, 
ihysicians  have  strongly  condemned  this 
iey  say  that  bronchial  catarrh,  pneumonia, 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  various  ner\'Ous 
are  engendered  in  houses  where  such  a 

•prohibition  may  be  necessary  in  lime  with 

ifacture  of  clothing  in  tenement  houses, 

under  special  resirictions,  owing   lo   the 

contagious  disease  being  conveyed  by  the 

0  the  public  at  large. 

foUowmg  winter  the  same  public-spirited 

1  who  had  obtained  the  amendments  to 
nent  Hous:  Act  sscured  the  adoption  of 
ncnt  requiring  (hat  the  plans  of  the  plumb- 
rainage  oF  all  new  buildings  must  be  sub- 
the  Boird  of  Health  for  approval,  and  that 
itself  shall  be  executed  in  conformity  to 
s  and  subject  to  official  inspection.  It  was 
.red  chat  alt  plumbers  should  be  registered 
ard  of  Health  and  licensed.  The  value  of 
s  demonstrated  almost  daily,  and  the  fact 
rovisions  arc  being  adopted  by  other  cities 
d;  country,  and  are  recommended  for  adop- 
id,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits.  It  pre- 
rst,  that  all  plumbing  in  new  buildings 
executed  according  to  certain  rules  ;  these 
:  been  draivn  up  in  consultation  with  engi- 
umbers,   and   sanitarians    of    the    highest 

and  hence  represent  the  best  thought  and 
e  of  our  time  in  this  line  of  work.  They 
in  the  use  of  good  material  and  workman- 
ing  work  accessible  and  as  far  as  possible 
iew,  thorough  ventilation  and  perfect  trap- 
ixlures,  disconnection  of  all  house  drains 
sewer  or  cesspool,  separation  of  the  water 
supply  from  any  source  of  pollution,  abun- 
ling,  isolation  of  fixtures  from  living  rooms, 
ly,  suitable  tests  when  the  work  is  done  to 
at  the  plumbing  is  safe.  As  a  result  we 
hat  all  the  new  houses  plumbed  since  the 
into  operation  are  free  from  defects  com- 
le  mass  of  other  dwellings,  and  which  have 
usly  affected  the  health  of  their  occupants. 
iterest  opponenrs  of  the  law  have  ceased 
plaints  against  iL  The  manner  of  its  en- 
t  is  a  credit  to  the  health  authorities,  trhile 
■aise  is  due  to  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Meyer,  and 
indlcr,  who  secured  the  passage  of  the  taw. 
le  first  eight  months  of  iS32,  dwellings  to 
of  34i  million  dollars  were  erected  in  the 
5.  What  is  now  needed  is  to  evtend  the 
in  of  this  law  so  as  to  include  alterations 
g  buildings  as  welt  as  new  ones,  more  espe- 
arge  jobs  of  work  costing  over  100  dollars. 
tration  of  plumbers  should  also  be  supple- 
y  a  formal  examination  before  a  competent 
each  applicant  for  registration,  so  th  it  the 
1  be  able  to  distinguish  between  competent 
apetent  workmen.  At  present  the  registra- 
nere  form,  and  all  applicants  stand  oa  the 


same  footing.  If,  however,  they  had  to  prove  their 
qualilicatidns  by  such  an  examination  as  1  have 
suggested,  the  best  plumbers  would  receive  the 
credit  they  deserve,  and  the  ignoramuses  would 
have  to  be  content  to  wait  longer  for  a  certificate  or 
receive  one  of  a  second  grade. 

Within  a  few  years  the  attention  of  the  public  has 
been  drawn  to  the  very  high  buildings,  mostly  for 
otBces  or  apartment  houses,  being  constructed  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  their  effect  upon  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  inmates  and  persons  living  near 
by.  This  is  a  subject  which  calls  for  immediate 
attention,  and  a  committee  of  leading  citizens  are 
now  considering  what  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  height  of  such  buildings.  The  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  lofty  buildings  now  coming  into  vogue 
is  that  they  darken  the  streets  and  exclude  sunlight 
from  neighbouring  windows.  The  right  to  light  and 
air  has  been  established  by  innumerable  lawsuits  in 
England,  and  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Dy  general 
consent,  the  property  adjoining  a  huge  French  flat 
is  lessened  one-fifth  or  more  in  value  by  the  erection 
of  the  latter.  The  adjacent  streets  and  yards  are 
made  permanently  damp,  lower  rooms  become 
uninhabitable,  neighbouring  chimneys  and  soil-pipes 
have  to  be  raised  to  be  of  any  service,  the  wind 
sweeps  through  the  narrow  streets  with  gusty  vio- 
lence, causing  discomfort  and  sore  throats ;  lastly, 
tall  buildings  invite  fire  and  threaten  the  safety  of 
their  inmates  ;  they  also  disfigure  the  appearance  of 
the  city,  and  may  spoil  a  whole  neighbourhood,  as 
they  are  rarely  tastefully  designed.  An  e.iampie  of 
this  is  seen  on  Fifty-seventh  Street,  which  contains 
some  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  city,  whose 
architectural  appearance  is  wholly  destroyed  by 
several  huge  structures  built  in  the  plainest  and 
cheapest  manner,  which  inevitably  seize  the  visitor's 
eye  and  mar  all  their  exquisite  surroundings.  It  is 
quite  time  a  stop  was  put  to  this  practice,  and  that 
all  buildings,  or,  at  least,  dwelling-houses,  should  be 
limited  in  their  height  as  in  Paris,  proportionate  to 
the  width  of  the  street,  avenue,  or  open  space  in 


Fever  from  \Vas*t  ok  \Yateii.— Ai  the  last  meeting 
of  the  I^lexham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Dr.  Mactagon, 
Medical  OHicer  of  Health,  slaied  that  tevemt  fresh  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  had  broken  out  at  Eltringham  ;  in  his 
opinion  ihe  oulbreak  of  the  diaease  was  entirely  caused  by 
deficiency  oF  witer.  The  Inspector  reported  that  he  had 
supplied  tlisinfecianfs  to  eleven  fever-infected  houses  in  the 
small  village  of  EllrinEhmn. 

PiTBLic  Baths  ami  Washiiousbs,— At  a  mcetlnc 
nf  the  parishioners  of  .S'.  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  held 
in  the  veilry  of  the  church,  under  the  presiilcncy  of 
ihe  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eteclion  of  public  baths  and  washhousea  for 
the  pariah  was  brought  under  consideration.  Mr.  J, 
Lewis  moved  a  resolution  aflirming  the  necessity  for  some 
such  provision,  and  soggeiting  as  a  site  Ihe  disused  barial- 
ground  near  the  Farringdon  Street  fruit  maikel.  He 
said  the  parish  had  in  hand  Ihe  sum  of  3,000/.  in 
the  shape  of  an  accumulated  fun't  fiom  parochial  pro- 
perly, and  he  thought  Ihe  money  could  not  be  belter  used 
ilian  in  providing  an  eslabtisbnient  of  cleanliness  and 
heallh.  The  vicar,  in  pulling  the  resolution  fmrn  the 
chair,  expressed  bis  warm  approval  of  the  project,  and 
said  that  the  money  derived  from  parish  property  would  be 
far  better  spent  in  establishing  an  institution  for  the  public 
good  than  in  distributiag  il  in  dole*  lo  a  few  individuals, 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  which  wu  to  reduce  wages  and 
raise  renti.     The  reulution  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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THE   BEaiSTIlAB-GEITEBAI.'S 

ANNUAL   ILEFOB7. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regis'rar- 
Gencral  of  England  has  been  recently  issued.  It 
contains  detailed  abstracts  of  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  year  i8)i2,  prefaced  by  a  valuable  and  interesting 
analysis  of  the  vital  statistics  of  that  year. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  during  1883,  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  3721360 ;  but  this  does  not  repre- 
sent the  real  increase.  Emigration  and  immigration 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  population  of 
this  country  in  the  middle  of  1882  is  estimated  at 
26413,861,  an  increase  over  that  of  ihe  preceding 
yearof  352,125,  a  numbermore  than  20poo  less  than 
the  bala.nce  between  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 
year.  In  consequence  of  the  unprecedemedly  large 
numbers  of  emigrants  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
loss  of  population  due  to  the  large  excess  of  emigra- 
tion over  immigration  must  recently  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

The  marriages  during  1882  numbered  204,405, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  15'S  persons  married  10  each  1,000 
persons  living.  It  is  satisfaclorj-  to  note  that  the 
marriage- rate,  which  fell  year  by  year  from  1873  to 
1 879,  has  since  steadily  recovered.  Of  the  marriages 
during  1883,  neatly  72  per  cent,  were  solemnised 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  marriages  included  those  of  124  persons  de- 
scribed as  divorced.  In  no  less  than  15  per  cent,  of 
the  marriages  the  officiating  minister  neglected  to 
insert  in  the  register  the  name  of  both  parties,  or  of 
one  or  other  of  them.  The  mean  age  at  marriage 
among  those  whose  ages  were  duly  stated  was  27*9 
for  males  and  25-6  for  females.  The  educational 
test  supplied  by  the  signing  of  the  marriage  register 
with  a  mark  instead  of  the  person's  name  shows  a 
progressive  improvement,  though  it  has  not,  during 
the  last  few  years,  been  so  rapid.  The  proportion  of 
persons  who  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  was 
I5'2  per  cent,  in  1882,  which  was  a  smaller  propor- 
tion than  in  any  previous  year  ;  still  the  fact  remains 
that  even  now  13-2  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  ij'i  per 
cent,  of  ihe  women  of  England  are  unable  to  sign 
their  names  in  writing;  though  in  the  year  1850  no 
less  than  31  in  each  100  men  and  46  in  each  100 
women  who  married  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  year  1882  was  889,014,  equal 
10  a  rate  of  337  per  \,ooo  persons  estimated  to  be 
living.  This  was  the  lowest  birth-rate  recorded 
since  1853,  and  was  considerably  below  the  average 
rate  in  ihe  preceding  ten  years.  Of  the  889,014 
births,  452,752  were  males  and  436,:62  females,  so 
that  10  each  too  females  i03'8  males  were  born. 
The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was  fewer  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  previous 
year ;  though,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
the  legitimate  births,  resulting  from  the  decline  in 
the  marriage-rate,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to 
total  births  did  not  show  any  decline. 

The  deaths  registered  in  1882  were  516,654,  and 
were  equal  to  a  rale  of  196  per  1,000  persons  living. 
With  the  single  exception  of  1881,  when  the  death- 
rate  was  189,  the  death-rate  in  1882  was  the  lowest 
on  recoid.    During  the  ten  years  1871-80  the  rate 


averaged  2 1 -4,  and  had  the  death-rate  in  i8St 
corresponded  wiih  this  average,  no  less  than  48,338 
more  deaths  would  have  been  registered.  This  im- 
provement in  the  general  health  of  the  country 
appears  to  have  been  shared  in  by  persons  at  each 
age-period  during  each  of  the  two  years  1S81  and 
1882,  so  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  those 
years  must  have  been  favourable  to  health  in  all 
stages  of  life.  The  rate  of  mortality  among  infants 
showed  the  usual  excess  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  counties,  and  was  lowest  in   the  agricultural 


In  the  urb^n  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  millions  of  persons,  the 
death-rate  during  the  year  under  review  was  3  IT, 
while  it  did  not  exceed  17-2  in  the  rural  population 
of  about  ten  and  a  half  millions.  Both  these  rales 
showed  a  marked  decline  from  the  average  rates  in 
preceding  years. 

The  number  of  names  added  to  the  alphabetical 
indexes  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales  during  1882  was  1,814478.  These 
records,  for  the  convenience  of  public  reference, 
extend  from  the  year  1837,  when  civil  registration 
was  first  established,  to  the  present  time,  and  contain 
an  aggregate  number  of  66,619,275  names.  The 
number  of  searches  in  these  records  during  iSSi 
was  as  many  as  33,597. 

Poisonous  Dyes.— The  danger  of  wearing  neil  Ik 
skin  articles  of  clothing  dye  J  with  substances  obtained  fio« 
benzol  and  olhcr  products  of  coil  tar  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised by  medical  men,  who  have  given  instances  oftbeiU- 
effecls  caused  through  Ihe  absorplion  by  ihe  skin  of  11i(k 
irritating  and  poisonous  compounds.  Their  waraiogi  ut 
repeated  and  illuslraled  in  a  case  of  eihibils  sent  10  Ike 
Health  Exhibilion  by  an  authority  on  skia  diseaset,  Mr. 
James  Statlin,  ,M.k.C-S.  In  this  case,  which  will  bi 
found  in  the  Dress  Section  in  the  East  Quadrant,  near  Ik 
entrance  from  Ihe  conservatory,  are  speciroens  of  some  A 
the  beautiful  aniline  colours— rosaline,  magenta,  violetrtd, 
methyl  violet,  Bismarch  violet,  &c. — and  gloves  ajid  stoc*' 
ings  dyed  with  the  substances  by  which  these  hues  n 
obtained  Ihat,  in  cases  coming  under  the  treatment  of  Ik 
cxhibilor,  had  produced  eruplions  on  ihe  skin  of  wonta 
and  children,  in  some  instances  of  a  very  severe  character. 
Below  are  shown  many  vegetable  dye  stuffs,  and  gloR^ 
slockiugs,  and  other  pottions  of  dress  dyed  with  ihtn, 
from  which  no  danger  of  the  kind  need  be  apprehended. 
Vegetarians  are  taking  up  the  feedbg  of  the  childra 
of  the  poor  on  a  self- supporting  basis.  A  correspondal 
describes  the  experiment  in  the  Daily  NfWs.  A  roon 
which  had  a  small  fireplace  with  hobs  was  taken  in  1 
King's  Cross  couit  at  31.  a  week;  three  saucepans lal 
other  cheap  utensils  were  bought ;  two  or  ihree  motbtt 
were  asked  in  10  help  and  to  learn  10  cook  ;  a  shilling** 
invested  in  lentils  anJ  vegetables,  and  dd,  in  two  wbc» 
meal  loaves.  So  the  dinner  was  made  by  the  teacher  u( 
the  mothers,  and  eaten  with  relish  by  the  mothers  uu 
some  fifteen  to  eighteen  chililren  for  a  week.  So  br  ih 
dinners  were  free.  The  mothers  were  then  asked  lo  eW 
together  ;  they  were  lo  take  the  cooking  in  turn,  dijl> 
day;  one  fire  was  enough  ;  and  the  cost  bad  been  fouiid  t 
vary  from  8</.  lo  I/,  for  twelve  to  eighteen  portions  of 
little  more  than  a  large  breakfast  cup  each.  Accordinct 
Ihe  women  are  now  cooking  diily  at  their  own  expens 
the  two-gallon  saucepan  full  either  of  strong  lentil  soal 
peas  pudding,  or  sweet  porridge.  They  feed  their  m 
children— each  woman  has  three  or  four— and  they  bai 
some  left,  which  others  in  the  court  buy  at  three  ladtefn 
I  for  a  penny.  One  day  they  fed  their  patty  for  a  shiUia 
I  and  sold  the  remainder  to  a  non -co  operator  for  2J1/.;  ai 
•  [he  soup  is  beautiful.' 
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BBATIONS     IN     THE    UNITED 
BS,  AND  HOW  TELEY  ABE  MET. 
.MERICAN      PLUMBING      LAWS     ARE 
CARRIED   OUT. 

M  Our  American  Correspondent.) 

the  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  pretend 
te  at  all  on  this  subject,  the  power  to  enforce 

is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  of 
The  United  States  Legislature,  or  the  State 
make  the  laws  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
lealth  boards  in  the  various  cities  to  see 

are  properly  carried  out. 
few  York  law  went  into  effect  three  years 
ay.    The  State  Board  of  Health,  as  soon 
5  as  possible,  began  to  prosecute   certain 
alers  in  groceries  for  violating  provisions  in 

and  this  was  merely  the  beginning  of  an 
ampaign  against  injurious  and  dishonest 
;ions. 

•e  a  fair  idea  of  how  these  laws  are  enforced, 
ummarise  here,  very  briefly,  some  of  the 
tions  and  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the 
irk  Board  of  Health.  Teas  were  found  to 
i  with  mineral  substances,  and  were,  there- 
idemned  under  the  section  of  the  State  Law 
rohibits  their  sale  *  if  coloured,  or  coated,  or 
,  or  powdered,  whereby  damage  is  con- 
3r  made  to  appear  better  than  they  really 
of  greater  value.'  Such  action  in  a  com- 
city  of  the  importance  of  New  York  is  of 
test  moment,  and  it  arrests  all  unsound 
1  goods,  as  soon  as  they  reach  this  country, 
3cy  are  scattered  through  the  southern  and 
States,  where  laws  are  less  strict,  and  where, 
e,  the  harm  done  by  such  goods  would  go 
e  unchecked.    Teas  I  speak  of  especially 

they  are  shipped  to  America  by  English 

and  palmed  off  on  our  unsuspecting  poor, 
;  captivated  by  the  low  price  at  which  they 

• 

lave  any  practical  results  followed  these 
Ltions  in  New  York?  The  continuation  of 
mary  will,  I  think,  answer  this  question  satis- 
r. 

thousand  packages  of  Pingsuey  teas  were 
eized  by  the  Custom  House  officials,  and 
ter  this  270  additional  packages  were  seized 
shipped  to  London.  These  were  intended 
>ment  to  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  ten  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
'ork  law,  the  port  of  New  York  rejected 
o,cxx>  lbs.  of  drugs,  and  to  present  date  has 
I  over  900,000  lbs.  of  adulterated  drugs  and 
les. 

>les  of  wheaten  flour  and  bread  were  found 
idulterated  with  alum,  which,  when  mixed 
artially  decomposed  bread,  makes  it  look 
Vinegars  were  found  to  be  of  an  inferior 
but  free  from  harmful  adulterations.  Spices 
irgely  mixed  with  other  substances,  though 
sonous  adulterations  have  been  discovered, 
candy  is  especially  out  of  favour  with  the 
as  is  no  more  than  natural  when  it  is  con- 
.  that  chromate  of  lead  is  an  important  con- 
L  In  medicines,  quinine  pills  are  found  to 
»w  the  standard  fixed  by  the  law.  Dealers  in 
)f  these  articles  are  being  tried  to-day  for 
ig  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  importers  are 


being  punished  by  having  their  goods  sent  back  to 
the  shipping  point. 

In  some  of  the  States  special  legislation  has  been 
accomplished  concerning  the  adulteration  of  milk. 
The  Rhode  Island  law  prohibits  the  sale,  or  the 
exchanging,  of  adulterated  milk.     All  milk  must 
contain  2\  per  cent,  of  milk  fats,  unless  the  dealer 
is  willing  to  mark  distinctly  upon  each   can  the 
words  skimmed  milk  :  such  milk  is  only  to  be  sold 
out  of  a  can  so  marked.     If  milk  be  shown  upon 
analysis  to  contain  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  watery 
fluids,  or  to  contain  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  milk 
sohds,  it  is  to  be  considered  adulterated.    A  first 
conviction  under  this  law  results  in  a  fine  of  20  dols., 
and,  for  every  subsequent  conviction,  a    Hne    of 
20  dols.  is  imposed,  with  imprisonment  for  ten  days. 
Acting  under  the  New  York  law,  experts  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  dairy  products  of  that 
State,  and  the  adjoining  commonwealths  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey.     It  was  found  that  the 
poorest  milk  sold  was  taken  from  the  healthiest 
cows — milk  which  contained  only  2*5  per  cent,  of 
solids  and  88*5  per  cent,  of  watery  fluids.    Skimming 
was  considered  to  be  very  generally  followed,  houses 
having  been  erected  for  that  special  purpose.    These 
experts  discovered  that  butter  was  commonly  adul- 
terated with  oleomargarine,  lard,  and  cotton-seed 
oil ;  and,  although  these  are  not  necessarily  harm- 
ful, they  have  been  condemned  as  fraudulent,  as 
their  specific  gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  pure 
butter.     In  1881,  800,000  lbs.  of  Mard  cheese'  were 
manufactured  in  New  York  and  sold  for  genuine 
cheese,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  Board  of  Health  is 
vigorously  prosecuting  milk  adulterators.  The  whole- 
sale druggists  have  also  suffered  at  the  hands  of  this 
Board  for  selling  drugs  with  a  lower  standard  than 
that  fixed  by  the  *  Pharmacopoeia.'  Several  firms  were 
lately  prosecuted  in  court,  and  escaped  only  by  some 
legal  technicalities.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  they 
were  sufficiently  scared  not  to  attempt  fraudulent 
processes  a  second  time.  The  New  Jersey  Board  is 
likewise  engaged,  and  has  its  analysts  busily  at 
work  testing  samples  of  food,  milk,  and  drugs.  Pro- 
bably the  laws  against  the  adulterations  of  liquors 
are  those  least  regarded  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  substances  are  condemned : — Cocculus 
indicus,  vitriol,  grains  of  paradise,  opium,  alum, 
capsicum,  copperas,  laurel  water,  logwood,  Brazil 
wood,  cochineal,  sugar  of  lead,  and  other  substances 
*  not  necessary  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  there- 
of.' The  punishment  is  heavy,  yet  we  rarely  hear  of 
its  being  carried  out,  and  seldom  read  of  prosecu- 
tions under  this  law.  One  or  more  of  these  injurious 
substances  enter  more  or  less  into  almost  all  of  our 
liquors. 

The  inspectors  of  meats  point  out  the  danger 
arising  from  decomposition,  and  the  consequent  pre- 
sence of  trichina)  and  other  parasites.  Our  house- 
wives know,  however,  that  thorough  cooking  is  the 
remedy  for  this  evil,  and  that  meat  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  160°  may  be  eaten  with  perfect 
safety.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  system  of 
meat  inspection  in  our  large  cities  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  it  provides  for  the  examination  of  the  article  only 
after  its  arrival  at  the  market.  The  animal  should 
be  examined  before  the  killing,  as  disease  is  often 
manifest  before  death.  A  great  deal  of  expense 
would  thus  be  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tage accruing  to  health. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  adulterators  are 
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to  be  prosecuted  —not  necessarily  for  selling  a  harm- 
ful article,  for  their  goods  are  frequently,  generally 
indeed,  quite  harmless— but  for  practising  fraui 
This  is  the  line  taken  by  our  Boards  of  Health. 
Oleomargarine,  for  example,  has  been  proved  to  be 
pure,  and  its  manufacture  goes  unchecked  ;  but 
when  oleomargarine  is  sold  far  butler,  a  fraud  ensues, 
and  tlie  public  suffers.  The  An\erican  people,  as  a 
mass,  hate  dishonesty,  and  will  support  all  legitimate 
efforts  to  suppress  it. 

PLUMBING   LAWS. 

Tlie  Boston  plumbing  law  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  dead  letter,  and  lo  remedy  this  stale  ol 
affairs,  elTorts  are  being  made  to  transfer  its 
enforcement  from  the  Building  Department  to  the 
Board  of  Health.  Without  meaning  to  cast  any 
reflections  upon  the  Building  Department,  this  must 
be  conceded  as  a  wise  movement,  for  the  Beard  of 
Health  is  obviously  the  proper  authority  in  such 
matters.  My  next  letter,  I  doubt  not,  will  convey 
to  the  readers  of  the  SANITARY  RECORD  the  prac- 
tical results  flowing  from  this  transfer  if  it  is  accom- 
plished, as  I  think  it  will  be. 

Baltimore  has  joined  her  sister  cities  in  putting 
forth  stringent  plumbing  laws.  The  Inspector  of 
Plumbing  appointed  under  the  Act  is  a  man  who 
understands  his  business,  and  in  whom  the  plumbers 
have  confidence.  These  latter  have  fallen  into  the 
neiv  order  of  things,  and  1  have  not  heard  of  any 
arrests.  In  this  enlightened  age  the  great  mass  of 
plumbers  are  very  wiUing  to  support  all  proper 
legislation,  for  they  recognise  that  it  brings  with  it 
its  own  reward  in  the  shape  of  the  increased  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  It  is  the  plumbers,  indeed, 
who  are  generally  the  first  to  move  for  plumbing 
regulations.  The  Baltimore  law  is  deficient  in  one 
particular.  Although  registration  at  the  Health 
Department  is  required,  there  are  no  provisions  for 
examination  of  candidates.  The  Health  Commis- 
sioner is  acting  as  well  as  he  can  under  such  a 
limitation,  and  all  candidates  are  pressed  for 
assurance  that  they  will  comply  with  the  laws. 

Reports  come  from  San  Francisco  that  the  plumb- 
ing regulations  there  enacted  are  being  carried  out  to 
the  full  letter.  Cases  are  being  triei  in  Court  for 
failure  to  register,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
appealed  to  in  one  instance  by  a  man  who  used 
common  galvanised  pipes  for  soil-pipes,  without 
traps  or  means  of  ventilation. 


Mr.  James  B.  Petter,  of  Yeovil,  has  issued  a  new 
catalogue  of  the  Nautilus  Grate',  containing  some  new 
designs  and  clearly  showing  how  (hese  grates  may  be  fixed 
in  any  fireplace. 

Fisil  ►OH  THE  WoRKtNR  CLASSES.— One  of  the 
results  of  the  late  Fisheries  Exhibition  has  been  the  push- 
ing of  a  new  system  of  co-operalion  among  working  men, 
whereby  they  can,  with  the  aid  of  their  employers,  obtain 
good  wholesome  fish  for  dinner  at  wholesale  prices.     The 

Elan  was  introduced  into  Darwen  som;  time  ago,  and  has 
een  lately  tried  at  Messrs.  Pllkinglon  Bros,  &:  Co.'s 
Park  Place  and  Audley  Range  Mills  at  Blackburn.  The 
hands  were  able  lo  obtain  skate,  cod,  fluke,  and  haddock 
at  an  average  co^t  of  i\d.  per  lb.,  and  halibut  and  tuibot 
at  6rf.  It  is  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  Mills,  of  Gitmsby.  The 
trial  proved  su  satisfactory  that  a  second  consignment  of 
4cwt.  has  been  oblaiiied.  There  are  about  450  work- 
people employed  at  the  mills.  The  misters  permit  them 
lo  use  the  mill  for  the  purpose  of  dislribuiing  the  fish, 
And  help  be»dc  in  other  ways. 


CHOLERA. -HOW  TO  PBEVEITT  IT.* 

By  Sir  Rohert  Rawlinsdn. 
1  liAVF,  lived  through  the  prevalence  of  chnlera  in 
England  in  the  year;  1832,  1849.  1S53,  ildS,  and 
in  Ihe  Crimea  1855.  Having  visited  and  officiilljf 
inspected  seats  of  cholera  at  home  and  abroad, 
having  also  read  up  the  literature  of  cholera  and 
considered  some  of  the  theories  advanced  as  totbe 
causes  of  the  disease,  1  wish  at  the  outset  to  say  tint 
I  have  no  theory  of  my  own,  and  I  fail  to  recognise 
in  any  theory  sufficient  fact  to  induce  me  to  beliere 
in  speculations  not  based  on  established  principles. 
Many  of  the  reputed  causes  of  cholera  are  evtr 
present  in  crowded  cities,  towns,  and  villages— such 
as  polluted  subsoils,  polluted  water,  putrid  or  serai- 
putrid  meat,  stale  fish,  unripe  fruit,  and  intoxicating 
drinks  ;  there  are  also  foul  cesspools,  filthy  and  over- 
crowded tenements,  and  unspeakably  dirty  people- 
but  no  cholera. 

When  cholera  rages  as  an  epidemic  it  is  in  a  sense 
arbitr.iry  in  only  covering  acres  capable  of  being 
defined,  andnot  spreading  broadcast  over  continents. 
It,  however,  strikes  crowded  seaports,  and  travels 
along  lines  of  greatest  human  intercouise  ;  lowsitei 
seem  to  favour  it,  but  elevation  does  not  exclude  iL 
as  both  yellow  fever  and  cholera  have  prevailed 
occasionally  at  elevations  up  to  4,000  feet.  Stratifi- 
cation is  not  answerable  for  cholera,  as,  if  theie  are 
human  beings  living  in  sufficient  numbers  on  granite, 
cholera  may  rage  with  as  great  virulence  as  on  the 
tertlarics.  The  first  and  prime  element  in  a  choleii 
epidemic  is  necessarily  human  life,  which  to  generate 
the  disease  in  its  greatest  intensity  mu^t  be  massed 
on  swampy  or  low  undrained  sites,  having  been  long 
occupied,  unceasingly  fouled,  and  densely  crowded. 
Seiporis,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  may  thus  be  said 
to  breed  cholera,  but  sewer  and  drain  these  sii*^ 
remove  foul  privies  and  cesspools,  regulate  the 
tenements,  and  at  short  intervals  cleanse,  ventilate 
and  limewash  the  slums,  and  cholera,  if  introduced, 
will  not  spread.  Since  the  year  1848,  the  date 
of  the  first  Public  Health  Act,  very  many  millions 
Kietliiig  have  been  expended  on  main-sewering 
-id  house- draining,  on  establishing  watenroib, 
iind  on  streets  improvements.  I  have  had 
Sfiiiiething  to  do  with  the  movement,  and  must 
plc.itj  guilty  to  some  of  this  expenditiw- 
I  h.ive  no  reason  to  repudiate  ibis  class  of  worits, 
Imt  I  do  wish  to  exalt  something  much  simplo 
and  cheaper — namely,  systematic  and  ihoroiigli 
scavenging,  as,  unless  this  is  established  and  attended 
10,  the  sanitary  engineers  will  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent have  worked  in  vain.  The  engineers  must  so 
sewei  as  to  enable  the  entire  abolition  of  cesspools 
and  deposits  to  take  place ;  to  bring  in  an  abundant 
and  pure  supply  of  water  to  be  at  constant  service, 
and  be  taken  by  service-pipe  and  tap  within  the 
walls  of  every  occupied  house  and  single-room  tene- 
ment. This,  and  this  only  deserves  the  name  of  a 
modern  dornestic  water  supply.  There  must  also 
be  closet  accommodation  and  rirains  to  remove  soil 
and  waste  water.  Do  all  this  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection, and  then  establish  and  maintain  unceasing 
scavenging,  as  on  the  full  and  proper  execution  M 
surface  scavenging  will  depend  the  crowning  results 
of  modern  sanitary  measures.  There  must  be  no 
blackmail  levying  by  dust-carts,  nor  sulking  neglect 
if  their  tribute  is  not  freely  paid.  There  must  be  a 
water-van  brigade,  every  water-van  being  specially 

•  Reprinted  from  the  Pal!  Mali  Gatrtit,  Jslr  3,  ■W4. 
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flush    sewers   and    drains   as    required, 
lute  and  sole  control  of  the  waterworks 
«    in    the    hands    of    the    municipality, 
ater  at  prime  cost  may  be  used  without 
U  sanitary  purposes,  as  by  hose  and  jet  to 
urts,  yards,  and  passages,  pavements  and 
-^qual  to  that  effected  now  and  then  by  a 
lower — this  will  be  the   ultimate  aim  of 
J.    All  that  water  can  remove  must  be 
way;  all  matter  liable  to  become  putrid 
consumed   by    fire.     There  must  be  no 
gjB  heaps  of  refuse  stored  and  sorted  to 
tions  to  be  sold  as  manure,  every  pound 
•tained  for  such  manure  having  cost  two 
Tling  or  upwards  to  bring  it  to   any  avail- 
ed    In  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  some  other 
vns  this  refuse  either  is  or  will  be  disposed 
«r-barges  into  the  sea  :  there  can  be  no 
ny  in  retaining  refuse  liable  to  become  offen- 
midst  of  populations  waiting  for  a  market, 
preceding  remarks  do  not  indicate  in 
ee  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  a  spread 
the  writer  will  have  missed  his  mark  and 
:n  foolishly.     In  anticipation  of  cholera  on 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  temporary 
tals — roomy  and  airy — may  be  erected  in 
spaces  ;   water-tanks  on  wheels — street 
,  in  fact — to  take  fresh  water,  may  be 
heaps  of  foul  refuse  may  be  covered  over 
lime,  if  near  human  dwellings,  as  to  stir 
fuse  to  remove  it  under  a  blazing  sun  will 
e  poking  up  a  slumbering  set  of  inflam- 
ibustibles.    Cleanse  and  wash  crowded 
alleys  ;  cleanse,  ventilate,  and  lime-wash 
if  necessary)    all    crowded  tenements, 
ouse-to-house  inspection,  insist  on  instant 
the  sick  to  hospitals,  compel  burial  of  the 
ort  intervals,  and  disinfect  clothing  and 
If  there  are  no  means  for  public  washing 
cting  let  such  be  established,  as  portable 
:  apparatus  is  an  easy  thing  to  purchase, 
should  be  done  carefully  and  gratuitously 
r,  when  they  will  aid  the  local  authorities. 
>r  be  spoken  to  by  ministers  of  religion 
ominations,  let  the  measures  taken  to 
d    disinfect    be    explained    by    popular 
>  that  local  rioting  and  hospital  wrecking 
ided.  Teach  by  precept  and  example,  and 
*  not  removed,  will  be  greatly  weakened. 
t  stated  that  ships  in  seaport  towns  should 
as  temporary  cholera  hospitals,  nor  old 
■  any  sort,  such  as  several  storied  disused 
;  but  put  up  large  and  airy  temporary 
als,  having  abundant  ridge  ventilation, 
atients  from  direct  draughts  of  air,  clothe 
ily,  and  diet  simply,  water  or  milk  being 
a  final  warning,  I  say,  for  the  present, 
3ols  alone — that  is,  don't  disturb  them 
a  of  lessening  the  evil,  but  as  far  as  pos- 
!m  off  from  house  connections  and  dis- 


the  various  Continental  cities,  with  their 
sspools,  will  be  wise  to  let  their  *  sleeping 
dormant  cesspools — alone  at  present,  as 
will  only  add  fuel  to  active  fire.  Their 
X  be  on  removal  to  temporary  hospitals 
try,  and  surface  cleansing,  fumigating, 
l^  and  ventilation.  In  India  the  scavenger 
e  officer  are  the  right  hand  of  the  medical 
scavengers  cleanse  and  bum  all  burnable 
oUce  officer  guards  the  supplies  of  water. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive,  with  a  view  to 
publication^  announcements  of  meetings,  reports  of 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


THE  UrOTIPIOATIOK'  OP  IITPBOTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

It  has  come  to  be  almost  a  commonplace  of  sanitary 
literature  to  read  that  the  question  of  the  notification 
of  infectious  disease  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase — 
the  said  new  phase  usually  being  a  declaration  by 
some  one  or  another  person  or  committee  supposed 
to  speak  with  authority,  that  notification  is,  or  is  not, 
desirable  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health.     It  is  true  that  the  crude  notions  that 
were  at  one  time  extant  about  notification  and  its 
uses  are  getting  gradually  discredited ;  and  it  has 
come  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  mere 
sending  in  of  a  number  of  half-crown  certificates  to 
the  local  sanitary  authority  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  death-rate  from 
zymotic  diseases.     Notification  is,  in  fact,  only  one 
precaution  out  of  a  large  number  of  others,  both 
dependent  and  independent  of  it,  that  need  to  be 
taken  if  infectious  outbreaks  are  to  be  crushed  in  their 
infancy.    Sanitarians  of  the  more  superficial  order 
demand  the  compulsory  notification  of  zymotic  dis- 
eases as  though  it  were  an  unfailing  panacea  for  and 
preventative  of  epidemics.  But  the  mere  piling  up  of 
statistics  is  of  no  avail  against  the  onward  march  of 
disease  ;  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ask  for  in- 
formation unless  it  can  be  put  to  some  useful  purpose. 
As  a  complement  to  notification,  powers  of  forcible 
entry  by  the  sanitary  officials  and  wider  powers  of 
removal  to  hospital  are  apparently  needed  if  the 
fullest  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  information  thus 
gained  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  this 
would  involve  very  strained  relations  between  the 
health  officer  and  the  medical  attendant,  as  well  as 
between  the  sanitary  authority  and  the  householder. 
We  have  set  out  these  considerations,  certainly  not 
from  any  antagonism  to  the  principle  of  compulsory 
notification,  of  which,  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  this  journal,  we  have  been  consistent  advocates,  but 
because  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  in  the  recent  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  notification  has  been  regarded 
too  much  fi-om  the  theoretical  rather  than  from  the 
practical  view-point.    Even  in  Sir  Lyon  Playfair*s 
excellent  remarks  at  the  inauguration  of  the  juries  of 
the  International  Health  Exhibition, '  disease  regis- 
tration'was  spoken  of  in  terms  that  seemed  to  invest 
with  a  wholly  undue  importance  the  weekly  sheets 
of  infectious  sickness.     It  is  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  action  which  is  taken  upon  these  indications 
of  disease  that  the  success  or  failure  of  such  a  system 
rests.    Death-rates  are  the  only  tests  at  present 
available  of  the  efficacy  of  sanitary  action,  and  pro- 
bably our  readers  will  need  no  caution  that  ngid 
conclusions  cannot  properly  be  drawn  from  death- 
rates. 
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Pending  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  or  Royal  Com- 
mission that  has  been  called  for  as  to  the  working  of 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  in  those  towns 
where  it  is  compulsory  under  local  Acts,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  us  useful  to  attempt  as  far  as  possible  the 
testing  of  the  principle  in  question  by  the  statistical 
method— a  method  admittedly  imperfect,  but  still  the 
only  one  at  present  open  to  us.  With  this  view,  we 
have  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  health 
officers  of  the  thirty-eight  towns  in  which  noti- 
fication is  compulsory,  and  have  invited  their  co- 
operation in  sending  us  each  month  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  notified  cases  and  deaths  firom 
certain  specified  diseases  which  have  been  regis- 
tered in  their  boroughs.  Of  the  results  of  this 
appeal  we  shall  speak  further  on  ;  but  meanwhile  it 
ma.y  be  convenient  to  give  the  names  of  the  thirty- 
eight  towns  which  were  more  or  less  in  the  mouth 
of  every  speaker  at  the  two  separate  discussions 
which  took  place  on  the  subject  last  month  in  the 
Conference  Room  of  the  International  Health  Ex- 
hibition.   The  towns  are  : — 


Act  of 

Abeitieen 1881 

Accrington 1882 

Barrow-in-Furness . .         . .  1881 

Birkenhead 1881 

Blackburn 1879 

Blackpool 1879 

Bolton           1877 

Bradford  (Yorks)    ..        ..  x88x 

Burnley         1883 

Burton-on-Trent     ..        ..  1878 

Bury 1882 

Chadderton 1882 

Derby 1879 

Dundee         1882 

EninboTKh 1879 

Greenock 1877 

Halifax         1882 

Hartlepool 1883 

Heywood 1883 


Act  of 

Huddersfield           ..         ..  1880 

Jarrow           1878 

Lancaster x88o 

Leicester       1879 

Llandudno 1879 

Macclesfield 1882 

Manchester x88i 

Newcastle 1882 

Norwich        1879 

Nottingham 1878 

Oldham         1880 

Portsmouth 1883 

Preston         1880 

Readins;        z88i 

Rotherham 1879 

Salford          1882 

Stafford         x88o 

Sulybridge x88i 

Warrington X879 


In  the  Diary  for  1884  of  the  Sanitary  and  Medi- 
cal Records,  an  elaborate  table  was  given  showing 
the  various  systems  of  notification  in  force  in  each  of 
these  towns ;  and  this  table  has  served  as  the  text 
for  many  of  the  recent  references  to  the  question. 
The  Diary  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print ;  and 
it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  reprint  the  table 
in  these  columns.     But  it  may  be  stated  generally 
in  all  the  thirty-eight  towns  but  two,  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh,  the  occupier  is  bound  to  give  notice  to 
the  sanitary  authority  in  case  no  medical  man  is  in 
attendance.     In    six  towns  he  is    exempted  from 
notification  if  there  is  a  medical  man  in  attendance, 
but  in  thirty  he  has  to  notify  in  any  event.    At  only 
one  town — Greenock — is  the  doctor  exempted  from 
notifying  cases.    Notification  by  the  medical  attend- 
ant has  to  be  made  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
in  twenty-three  towns,  and  to  the  sanitary  authority 
in  eleven  towns.  The  three  towns  that  have  adopted 
the  method  of  the  medical  attendant  handing  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  the  occupier, 
who  is  responsible  for  its  transmission  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  are  Bradford,  Norwich,  and  Nottingham. 
At  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  the  medical  attendant 
has  the  entire  responsibihty  for  giving  the  needful 
notification.    The  whole  of  the  twelve  more  recent 
Acts  ^those  passed  in  the  sessions  of  1882  and  1883) 
have  been  passed  on  the  model  adopted  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  1882,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth. 

It  was  of  course  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
officials  of  every  one  of  these  thirty-eight  places 
would  respond  to  our  invitation  to  forward  us  par- 
ticulars of  their  infectious  sickness.    No  compiler 


ever  yet  obtained  a  complete  set  of  facts  unle 

had  at  his  back  the  enforcement  of  a  penal 

non-compliance  ;  and  the  Sanitary  Record 

yet  in  these  relations  with  medical  officers  of  h 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  given  above  t 

number  of  the  towns  have  only  recently  obt 

powers  for  compulsory  notification  ;  and  the 

reason  to  believe  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  thes 

system  has  not  yet  got  into  working  order. 

others,  again,  particularly  in  watering-places,  i 

taken  notion  prevails  that  the  facts  known  to  the 

tary  department  should  be  kept  as  secret  as  po! 

'  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  panic'    We  c 

now  stop  to  argue  against  this  excessively  nz 

minded  view  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  no 

tion  ;  we  only  mention  it  as  a  factor  in  the  imp 

tion  of  the  information  vouchsafed  to   us. 

satisfactory  to  be  able  to  announce,  however 

practically  all  the  health  officers  who  are  trust 

their  local  authorities,  and  are  untrammelled  b 

less  fetters  forged  by  sanitary  committees,  ha 

sponded  cordially  to  our  request,  several  of 

speaking  in  warm  terms  of  the  usefulness  ( 

proposed   tables.    As  it  is  thought  better  tc 

with    the    figures    for    the    beginning    of    a 

half  year,  rather  than  with  those  for  the  fa 

of  the  first  half,  we    shall  not  this    month 

statistically  the  figures  with  which  we  have 

favoured,    but    shall    content    ourselves    wit 

merest    outline    of  the   general    outcome   ( 

returns. 

As  a  rule,  measles  is  not  included  amon^ 
diseases  to  be  notified.  Judging,  however,  frc 
death  returns,  there  appears  to  be  more  of  it 
than  might  be  expected.  Accrington  had  4 
last  month,  Bolton  4,  Burnley  7,  Dundi 
Oldham  24,  Salford  6,  and  Warrington  k 
Edinburgh  cases  of  measles  are  notified  t 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  here  131  case 
so  reported  during  the  month  of  June,  thou^ 
two  deaths  were  registered.  At  Read  in] 
measles  is  notified,  sixteen  cases  being  recc 
last  month. 

Whooping-cough  again  is  usually  not  inch 
notification  returns,  but  it  is  notified  at  Ab 
where  108  cases  (with  three  deaths)  were  r 
last  month  ;  36  deaths  from  this  disease  also  o< 
at  Edinburgh. 

The  effects  of  the  recent  hot  weather 
mortality  from  diarrhoea  had  apparently  r 
manifested  themselves,  for  at  none  of  the 
were  the  deaths  unusually  numerous. 

Of  the  more  serious  zymotic  diseases,  sea 
appears  to  be  unduly  prevalent,  especially  in 
shire.  At  Aberdeen  19  cases  were  notified  ir 
at  Bolton,  45  cases  ;  at  Bradford,  Yorks,  thei 
31  cases  and  3  deaths  ;  at  Burnley,  12  cas 

2  deaths  ;  at  Derby,  22  cases  ;  at  Dundee,  1 5 
at  Edinburgh,  86  cases  and  2  deaths  ;  at  H 
field,  II  cases;  at  Newcastle,  44  cases  in 
night ;  at  Oldham,  17  cases  and  5  deat 
Preston,  23  cases  and  3  deaths ;  at  Read 
cases  ;  and  at  Salford,  68  cases  and  4  deaths 

Diphtheria  was  chiefly  prevalent  at  Ab 
where  8  cases  occurred  with  5  deaths  ;  Di 
cases  and  2  deaths  ;  and  Edinburgh,  19  caj 

3  deaths. 
Enteric  fever  was  disproportionately  pre 

Bradford,  6  cases  and  4  deaths ;  Burnley, 
and  2  deaths  ;  Dundee,   10  cases  and  2 
Edinburgh,   46  cases  and  4  deaths;   Old 
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tasei ;  Preston,  8  cases;   Salford,  15  cases  and  6 
kaths. 

Typhus  fever  appears  in  the  returns  of  Aberdeen, 
\  cases  ;  Bradford,  i  case  and  i  death  ;  Burnley,  i 
ase ;  Dundee,  i  death ;  Edinburgh,  4  cases  ;  J  arrow , 
2  cases  and  i  death ;  and  Salford,  2  cases  and   i 

death. 

4 

THE  LEGAL  ASPECT  OF  CBEMATION. 

A  PEW  months  ago  the  advocates  of  introducing  the 
practice  of  cremation  into  this  country  had  their 
hopes  raised  by  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Price,  that  cremation,  as  a  mode 
of  sepulture,  is  not  itself  illegal,  but  that  in  order  to 
make  it  a  crime  it  must  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  offend  against  public  decency  or  against 
some  of  the  positive  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
decision  was  followed  by  the  introduction  into  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  Bill  for  regulating  the 
practice  and  preventing  its  abuse ;  but  many 
members  of  Parliament  chose  to  regard  it  as  a  Bill 
lor  legalising  a  practice  which  they  disliked  (for- 
getting that  it  was  already  decided  to  be  legal),  and 
die  BUI  was  defeated.  Many  persons,  both  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  practice,  considered  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  left  cremation  without  any  legal 
r^ulations  or  restrictions  ;  but  the  law  courts  have 
recently  shown  that  this  is  not  so. 

During  the  last  spring  assizes  two  women,  named 
Stephenson,  were  convicted  before  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  at  Leeds,  on  a  charge  of  preventing  a 
coroner's  inquest  by  burning  the  body  on  which  it 
was  to  have  been  held.  Their  case  came  the  other 
day  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  for 
Criminal  Appeal,  and  that  court  unanimously  held 
the  conviction  to  be  right.  The  judges  ruled  that 
'it  is  an  indictable  misdemeanour  at  common  law  to 
pievent  a  coroner  from  holding  an  inquest  where 
tlie  coroner  has  jurisdiction  to  hold  it ;  and  that,  if 
lie  has  information  given  to  him  upon  which  he 
m^ht  reasonably  determine  to  hold  an  inquest,  even 
though  that  information  were  not  weU-founded,  it 
was  sufficient  to  give  him  jurisdiction.  The  object 
of  holding  an  inquest  is  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
cause  of  death,  and  how  the  deceased  came  by  his 
death ;  and  if  persons,  having  possession  of  a  dead 
body  upon  which  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest,  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  destroy  it,  and  so  prevent  the  inquest,  the  conse- 
(joences  would  be  most  formidable,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  tend  to  give  impunity  to  murder  by 
destroying  those  traces  by  which  alone  the  murder 
could  be  detected.'  Upon  the  above  grounds  the 
Eviction  was  upheld,  and  it  may  now  be  taken  as 
iettled  that  it  is  illegsd  to  bum  or  otherwise  make 
t»ay  with  a  corpse,  in  cases  where  an  inquest  ought 
0  be  held  or  has  been  ordered.  In  other  cases,  if 
he  burning  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
aose  a  nuisance  or  offend  against  public  decency, 
lere  is  no  rule  of  law  to  prevent  this  mode  of  dis- 
cing iA  a  corpse  being  adopted.  Th  ose  who  choose 
» adopt  it  must,  however,  take  upon  themselves  the 
sk  of  doing  so.  As  the  practice  is  not  regulated  by 
atnte,  but  merely  by  tne  imwritten  rules  of  the 
nnmon  law,  it  is  difficult  to  know  beforehand  what 
ay  or  may  not  be  done.  A  great  deal  of  popular 
lejiidice  00  the  subject  undoubtedly  exists ;  and 
ose  who  condncted  a  cremation  might  not  im- 
■olMiUy  find  dieiiiselves  in  the  position  of  having 
a  chttgt  of  misdemeanour.    Whether  they 


would  be  convicted  would  depend  not  only  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  but  on  the  temper  of  the 
jury,  which  upon  such  a  question  might  happen  to 
be  extremely  unreasonable.  Whichever  way  the 
verdict  were  given  it  would  probably  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  at  present  a  man  who,  with  the  best 
possible  motives,  conducted  a  cremation,  might  find 
himself  branded  with  a  conviction  as  a  criminal. 

The  result  of  the  legal  decisions  which  have  been 
given,  and  which  commend  themselves,  to  common 
sense,  coupled  with  the  illogical  refusal  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  touch  the  question  at  all,  is  that  cre- 
mation is  not  prohibited  by  our  law,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  not  safe  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  carry 
it  out. 


DISUSED    BUBIAL     GROUNDS     AS 
BUILDING  SITES. 

A  DECISION  which  was  g^ven  recently  before  Mr. 
Hannay,  one  of  the  Metropolitan  police  magistrates, 
seems  likely  to  unsettle  the  law  as  to  what  is  a 
proper  site  for  building.  The  decision  was  given  on 
the  hearing  of  certain  summonses  which  were  taken 
out  against  a  builder  named  Chambers,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  erecting  buildings  on  a  plot  of  ground 
which  was  formerly  known  as  the  Peel  Grove  burial 
ground.  The  ground  was  laid  out  many  years  ago 
by  its  then  owner  as  a  burial  g^'ound  under  the  name 
of  the  North  East  London  Cemetery,  but  appears 
never  to  have  been  consecrated.  It  was,  however, 
very  extensively  used,  and  during  the  eleven  years 
previous  to  the  year  1855,  when  it  was  closed  by  an 
order  in  Council,  it  was  estimated  that  20,000 
persons  were  buried  there  ;  the  graves  were  crowded, 
and  many  of  the  coffins  were  within  four  feet  of  the 
surface.  After  it  was  closed  for  burial,  the  owner 
removed  the  headstones  and  levelled  the  ground ; 
rubbish  was  subsequently  shot  there,  and  recently 
the  defendant,  who  had  become  the  freeholder,  com- 
menced to  build  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board. 

If  the  ground  had  been  consecrated,  it  is  settled 
law  that  nothing  short  of  an  Act  of  Pariiament  could 
have  authorised  its  conversion  to  secular  purposes. 
A  railway  company  might,  under  Parliamentary 
powers,  have  taken  possession  of  it,  and  obliterated 
all  traces  of  its  ever  having  been  a  cemetery,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  many  London  burial 
grounds,  or  the  ground  might  have  been  turned  by 
the  parish  into  a  public  garden  :  but  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  build  upon  it.  As,  however, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  its  consecration,  the  Board 
were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  ordinary  powers.  They 
relied  upon  a  by-law,  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  1878,  which  provides 
that  *  No  house,  building,  or  other  erection,  shall 
be  erected  upon  any  site,  or  portion  of  any  site, 
which  shall  have  been  filled  up  or  covered  with  any 
material  impregnated  or  mixed  with  any  faecal, 
animal,  or  vegetable  matter,  or  which  shall  have 
been  filled  up  with  dust,  slop,  or  other  refuse,  or  in, 
or  upon  which,  any  such  matter  or  refuse  shall  have 
been  deposited,  unless  and  until  such  matter  or  refuse 
shall  have  been  properly  removed  by  excavation  or 
otherwisefrom  such  site.'  The  Act  provides  by  section 
14  that  '  the  term  foundation  shall  mean  the  space 
immediately  beneath  the  footings  of  the  wall ; '  and 
the  by-law  requires  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of 
every  house  or  building  to  be  *  formed  of  a  bed  of 
good  concrete,  not  less  than  nine  inches  thick,  and 
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projecting  at  least  four  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
lowest  course  of  footings  of  such  walls.'  The  build- 
ings complained  of  had  been  erected  above  the  soil 
in  which  interments  had  taken  place,  and  without 
removing  or  disturbing  the  human  remains  which 
were  there.  Concrete  foundations  had  been  placed 
for  the  support  of  the  walls,  but  otherwise  nothing 
had  been  done  to  render  the  houses  safe  or  habit- 
able as  regards  the  soil  on  which  they  were  erected. 
Upon  the  above  facts  being  proved,  the  magistrate 
dismissed  the  summonses,  holding  that  the  by- 
law above  referred  to  was  intended  only  to  apply  to 
cases  where  artificial  rubbish,  impregnated  with 
injurious  matter,  had  been  employed  for  the  founda- 
tions of  houses  and  buildings  (in  which  he  was  pro- 
bably right) ;  and  that  it  did  not  apply  to  such  a 
case  as  the  one  before  him.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  Counsel  for  the  Board  announced  his  in- 
tention of  appealing.  The  words  of  the  Building 
Acts  and  of  the  by-laws  made  under  them  are  wide, 
but  not  as  clear  as  could  be  wished,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  everyone  should  know  whether  the  law 
gives  power  to  prohibit  building  on  such  sites  as 
that  in  question.  If  no  such  power  exists,  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament  cannot  be  too  soon  invoked 
in  order  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Some  parts  of 
London  and  of  other  large  towns  have,  no  doubt,  in 
days  gone  by  been  erected  upon  disused  burial 
grounds  ;  and  even  now,  when  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  interment  took  place,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  sites  are  not  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
health  of  those  who  live  on  them.  Now  that  we 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  constructing  and  keep- 
ing healthy  dwellings,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that 
local  authorities  should  have,  and  should  use,  the 
power  to  prohibit  crowded  burial  grounds,  which 
have  only  been  closed  in  recent  times,  from  being 
used  as  fitting  sites  for  the  erection  of  dwelling- 
houses. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


DEFECTS   IN   MODEL  DWELLINGS. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  the  well-known  sanitarian,  in  a  letter  to  the 
TimeSy  to  the  fact  that  the  remedy  sometimes 
adopted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  dwellings  for  the 
poorer  classes  is  apt  to  become  as  bad  as  the 
disease,  or,  in  other  words,  where  miserable  tene- 
ments are  replaced  by  substantial  buildings  these 
latter  may  contain  many  defects  from  which  the 
former  were  to  a  certain  extent  free.  A  case  in 
point  is  instanced  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  where  a 
model  is  shown  of  a  large  block  of  buildings  about 
to  be  erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
to  replace  those  demolished  by  the  construction  of 
the  Tower  Hill  Extension.  The  model  and  draw- 
ings show  a  lofty  building  of  nine  stories,  between 
80  feet  and  90  feet  high,  built  round  a  square ;  the 
square  being  divided  transversely  by  a  block  of 
equal  height,  forming  two  spaces  or  wells,  contain- 
ing in  each  over  1,300  superficial  feet,  and  to  the 
bottom  of  which  no  sunlight  could  penetrate  and 
no  circulation  of  air  would  be  possible.  The  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  is  in  a  great  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  small  areas  to  be  left  in  such  cases,  as 
the  space  bears  no  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
building;  and  a  block  of  this  magnitude  is  not 
compelled  to  reserve  an  open  space  any  larger  than 


is  re<}uired  for  a  comparatively  humble  tenement 
This  IS  obviously  unjust,  but  landlords  and  builders 
as  a  rule  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  full  where  their 
pockets  are  concerned.  Sanitary  precaution  has 
perhaps  in  this  particular  instance  allowed  this  evil 
to  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  each  of  these  wells 
has  an  inlet  for  fresh  air  by  means  of  two  large 
passage-ways  on  the  ground  fioor,  sufficient  to  give 
an  upward  draught  if  the  air  be  circulating  at  all ; 
and  although  it  is  distinctly  advisable  to  obtain  if 
possible  a  direct  or  thorough  draught,  the  exigencies 
of  the  site  do  not  always  admit  of  this.  And  as  re- 
gards the  sunlight,  we  are  for  many  months  of  the 
year  debarred  from  a  glimpse  of  it ;  and  when  we 
do  obtain  it,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  valued  to 
the  extent  that  it  should  be  by  any  class.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  when  we  remember  the  terrible  places 
that  these  lofty  and  well-drained  buildings  replace, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  an  improvement  has 
been  made,  although  not  to  the  extent  that  is  pos- 
sible or  to  be  desired ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  remedy  must  be  sought  by  obtaining  more 
stringent  powers  to  enforce  the  reservation  of  light- 
ing areas  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  building. 

WATER  RATES. 

During  the  past  month  the  time  of  the  Police 
Courts,  or  at  any  rate  the  newspaper  reports  of 
their  proceedings,  have  not  been  so  much  occupied 
with  questions  as  to  water  rates  as  for  some  time 
previously.  Householders  and  water  companies  are 
apparently  beginning  to  know  their  position,  and  it 
may  be  considered  that  in  most  instances  the  rates 
have  now  been  pretty  well  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  in  Dobbs's  case.  One  gentleman, 
indeed, "wrote  to  the  papers  to  announce  the  fact  that 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  had  actually,  under 
the  threat  of  legal  proceedings,  refunded  some  over- 
payments which  he  had  made  during  previous 
years.  This  good  fortune  is  not,  however,  one 
which  many  ratepayers  can  expect  to  have.  As  a 
rule  they  will  find  that  the  money  which  they  have 
once  paid,  cannot  be  recovered  back,  and  if  their 
water  rates  have  been  reduced,  they  had  better  be 
content  with  their  gain  in  the  future  and  not  rush 
into  litigation  for  the  sake  of  recovering  a  few  shill- 
ings' overcharge  of  past  years.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  before,  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  not  to  cause  a  general  reduction  of  water 
rates.  In  some  cases,  and  notably  in  the  case  of 
small  houses,  the  rates  have  been  slightly  reduced, 
and  people  to  whom  the  payment  of  a  few  shillings, 
more  or  less,  is  a  matter  of  importance,  have  profited 
by  the  declaration  of  their  rights.  But  the  com- 
panies have  done  what  they  could  to  revise  their 
rates  without  loss  to  themselves,  and  so  far  seem  to 
have  been  successful.  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Chelsea  company,  the  chairman  told  the  share- 
holders that  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  their 
income,  nor  did  he  believe  there  would  be.  They 
had  revised  their  assessments,  and  wherever  there 
had  been  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  amount, 
they  had  felt  it  prudent  yi?r  the  time  to  take  probably 
less  than  they  were  entitled  to.  The  result  had  been 
that  in  not  one  single  instance  had  they  had  a  case 
in  the  Police  Courts.  The  above  statement  shows 
the  position  adopted  by  the  companies.  They  are 
now  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  public^  but 
wish  to  avoid  hostilities  if  possible.  Wherever  they 
see  a  chance  of  raising  an  assessment  or  charging 
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for  extras,  they  will  seize  it  If  the  ratepayers  wish 
to  keep  their  water  rates  down,  they  must  watch 
them  carefully,  and  without  rushing  into  litigation 
must  be  ready  in  case  of  any  fresh  encroachment  to 
protect  their  rights.  The  attempt  to  make  war  on 
the  companies  by  means  of  connscatory  legislation 
has  failed,  for  this  session  at  any  rate,  but  the  com- 
panies are  desirous,  and  from  their  point  of  view 
properly  so,  of  making  good  their  position  as  far  as 
possible.  Both  parties  are  now  inclined  to  stand  on 
their  strict  rights,  and  neither  can  expect  any  con- 
cession fi-om  Uie  other. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF    SMALL-POX. 

A  REPORT  has  just  reached  us  of  one  of  those 
extraordinary  cases  of  recklessness  in  spreading 
disease  of  the  most  loathsome  type,  which  we  are  at 
a  loss  whether  to  attribute  to  ignorance,  cupidity,  or 
utter  indifference  to  the  due  consequences  of  such 
indefensible  conduct.     Mabel  Wilson,  a  cowkeeper 
and  milk  retailer,  has  been  fined  40X.  and  costs  at 
the   Newcastle   Police-court  for  an  offence  which 
should  have  entailed  a  reasonably  long  term  of 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.     It  seems  that  the 
woman  is  the  owner  of  a  house,  in  one  room  of 
which  she  lives  with  her  daughter.     In  this  room, 
12  feet  by  10  feet  in  dimensions,  where  her  daughter's 
child  had  been  suffering  from  small-pox  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  Mabel  Wilson  kept  her  stores  of  milk, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mother  of  the  afflicted 
child,  sold  it  without  compunction  to  whoever  was 
unlucky  enough  to  want  any  of  it.     Eventually  a 
ndghbour  found  the  matter  out,  and  expostulated 
with  Wilson,   telling  her   that  she  should   report 
the  case  to  the  medical  officer.    She,  however, 
simply  stated    that    she    had    had   the    services 
of  a  very  experienced    man,    the    said  very  ex- 
perienced man  being  a  chemist  from  whom   she 
had  bought    some   physic,    but   who    had   never 
seen  the  child.    The  neighbourhood  at  last  revolted. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  visited 
the  place  and  found  that  the  child  was  suffering  from 
sou^-pox.    The  woman  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation,  the 
nnunons  stating  that  on  March  1 1, 1884,  the  defend- 
ut,  then  being  the  occupier  of  a  house  used  for  a 
human  habitation,   at  Factory  Yard,  Gallowgate, 
herein  a  certain  inmate  named  Jane  Ann  Kitchen 
was  saffering  from  small-pox,  unlawfully  did  not,  so 
soon  as  she  oecame  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  in- 
fectious disease,  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health  at  his  office,  contrary  to 
section  40   of  the  Newcastle   Improvement  Act, 
October  1882.    The  magistrates  could  not  inflict  a 
more  severe  penalty  than  40J.  with  costs  ;  but  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  effective  and  repulsive 
uctory  of  small-pox  ? 

POISONING  FROM    SALMON    IN    A 
BULGED   TIN. 

Particulars  of  the  two  fatal  cases  of  poisoning 
from  tinned  salmon,  which  occurred  lately  at  Wol- 
verfaamptoii,  will  serve  to  enforce  the  warning  the 
pablic  has  already  received  as  to  the  risk  of  using 
iiood^this  kind  unless  thoroughly  assured  of  its 
Kumdncas,  It  ajraears  fhax  Sarah  Dewen  (51),  her 
too,  Ffederick  William  Dewen  (20),  a  cabinet 
naker,  and  her  daughter,  Agnes  Dewen  (18),  pur- 
~  I  tin  of  salmon  for  7^.9  of  which  they  all  par- 


took at  supper  on  May  21,  the  younger  woman  eating 
but  sparingly.  The  man  was  first  taken  ill,  suffer- 
ing from  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  coldness  of 
surface,  &c.,  and  died  the  next  morning. :  Then  his 
mother  and  sister  were  attacked  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  the  mother,  in  whom  the  symptoms  were  from 
the  first  the  most  severe,  died  on  the  24th.  A 
younger  sister,  who  just  tasted  the  salmon,  thought 
It  bitter,  and  ate  none.  The  medical  man  called  in 
was  of  opinion  that  the  symptoms  observed  might  be 
caused  by  some  animal  poison  being  absorbed  and 
affecting  the  nervous  system,  though  he  knew  of  no 
poison  which  would  produce  precisely  the  same 
results.  The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  deceased 
was  adjourned  to  permit  of  an  analysis  being  made 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs,  &c.,  the  small  quantity 
of  salmon  left  in  the  tin,  and  a  tin  of  salmon  having 
the  same  brand  and  procured  from  the  same  shop. 
At  the  adjourned  inquiry  the  coroner  read  the  re- 
port of  the  borough  analyst  for  Wolverhampton. 
The  examination  by  chemical  means  of  the  contents 
of  the  nearly  empty  tin  yielded  no  evidence  of 
poison,  but  on  some  tame  mice  being  fed  with 
small  portions,  one  died  in  five  hours,  and  another  in 
six  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes.  An  infusion  of 
tea,  partaken  of  at  the  fatal  meal,  and  portions  of 
bread  and  bacon,  were  examined  and  found  free 
from  poison.  The  analysis  of  the  viscera  of  the 
deceased  man  and  woman  gave  the  same  negative 
results.  No  recognised  poison  demonstrable  by 
chemical  tests  was  present.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
tin  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  bulged  by 
pressure  from  within,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
fish  had  undergone  some  decomposition  before  the 
opening  of  the  tin.  The  coroner  said  that  it  would 
be  well  the  public  should  know  the  danger  of  bulged 
tins,  and  only  purchase  those  with  the  ends  de- 
pressed, showing  properly  sustained  exhaustion.  It 
would  be  well  that  all  tins  should  be  examined  by 
some  competent  person  before  being  exposed  for 
sale.  There  was  no  law  on  the  subject,  but  it  would 
be  much  to  the  interest  of  vendors  that  they  should 
themselves  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  such 
goods  received  ;  they  were  well  able  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  soundness  or  otherwise  of  the 
contents.  While  the  jury  were  considering  their 
verdict  the  coroner  asked  after  Agnes  Dewen.  She 
was  stated  to  be  better,  but  not  quite  recovered. 
The  verdict  was  that  both  the  deceased  persons 
'died  from  the  effects  of  poison  contained  in  the 
salmon  tin,  arising  from  decomposition.' 


METROPOLITAN  AND  PROVINCIAL  SANITARY 

PROGRESS. 

During  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  London  Government  Bill,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
pointed  out  the  apparently  small  improvement  in  the 
health  of  London  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
large  English  towns.  He  stated  that  while  the 
death-rate  in  the  past  ten  years  in  nineteen  of  the 
largest  English  towns  had  declined  as  much  as  5*1 
per  1,000  persons  living  therein,  the  London  death- 
rate  during  the  same  period  had  declined  only  i*i 
per  1,000.  He  quoted  these  figures  as  giving  in  his 
opinion  a  very  fair  test  of  the  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  London  upon  the  health  of  London  as  com- 
pared with  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  other 
large  English  towns  since  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts  of  1872  and  1875.    Taking  the  three 
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years  1870-71-72,  and  the  three  years  1880-81-82,  it  is 
found  that  the  annual  death-rate  in  the  former  period 
in  London  was  23*4  per  1,000,  and  in  the  latter  period 
it  was  21*4.  In  the  large  provincial  towns  the  rates 
were  27*2  and  23*0  respectively.  The  London  death- 
rate,  therefore,  showed  a  decUne  of  2-0,  and  the 
large  towns  of  4*2  per  1,000  during  the  ten  years. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  noticed  at  once  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  decline  in  the  death-rate  of  the 
large  provincial  towns,  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
London,  which  has  not  shown  so  rapid  a  decline, 
is  still  below  it.  It  will  probably  take  a  much  longer 
period  than  another  ten  years  to  reduce  the  death-rate 
m  these  provincial  towns  another  4*2  per  1,000.  Some 
exception  was  taken  by  members  present  to  the 
assumption  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  the  death-rates 
he  quoted  were  a  test  of  the  relative  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  large  provincial 
towns ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  the 
test  of  the  death-rate  in  London  must  be  altogether 
fallacious,  unless  a  correction  were  made  by  includ- 
ing all  the  deaths  of  London  residents  which  occur 
outside  Registration  London.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  would  greatly  affect  the  argument  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  urged,  for  the  proportion  of  deaths 
that  occur  outside  the  metropolis  of  London  residents 
has  probably  not  varied  materially  in  the  space  of 
ten  years,  and  the  necessary  correction  applied  to 
each  of  the  London  death-rates  would  hardly  alter 
the  amount  of  the  decline  which  has  taken  place. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  health 
of  London  would  show  a  further  marked  improve- 
ment by  the  simplification  and  centralisation  of  sani^ 
tary  authority.  The  present  system,  under  which 
there  are,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  no  less 
than  seventy  authorities  deahng  with  infectious  dis- 
eases, seems  eminently  suited  to  hinder  that  general 
metropolitan  co-operation,  especially  in  cases  of 
epidemics,  which  alone  can  secure  the  success  of 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  further  sanitary  progress 
in  the  metropoUs. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  secure  a  more  general  adoption  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  In  many  districts,  in- 
cluding large  and  populous  cities,  this  useful  measure 
is  practically  inoperative,  while  in  others  it  receives 
but  scant  recognition  from  the  local  authorities. 
And  perhaps  but  little  progress  can  be  expected 
until  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  materially 
altered,  for  with  a  large  proportion  of  small  shop- 
keepers ruling  their  counsels  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
any  radical  improvement.  It  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Act  of  1875  protects  alike  the 
buyer  and  the  seller,  and  the  central  board,  in 
issuing  a  circular  letter  to  almost  every  sanitary 
authority  in  the  country,  has  indirectly  again  drawn 
attention  to  this  provision.  The  chief  object 
of  the  letter  is,  however,  to  point  out  that 
^any  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances, 
or  inspector  of  weights  and'  measures,  or  any  in- 
spector of  a  market,  or  any  police  constable  under 
the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  local  authority 
appointing  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  or 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  Act,'  may  prociu-e 
any  sample  of  food  or  drugs,  and  if  he  suspect  the 
same  to  have  been  sold  contraiy  to  the  Act,  shall 
submit  the  same  for  analysis.  The  task  of  collect- 
ing samples  is  one  specifically  laid  upon  inspectors 


of  nuisances  by  the  Board's  General  Order  of 
March  1880  prescribing  the  duties  ;  but  it  rests 
entirely  with  the  local  authority  whether  or 
not  they  will  instruct  their  officer  to  this  effect 
The  circular  is  accompanied  with  extracts  set- 
ting out  the  salient  features  of  the  Act,  together 
with  some  useful  instructions.  A  notable  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  local  authorities  carry 
out  their  important  duties  in  this  respect  has  recently 
occurred  at  Newington.  In  this  district  the  Act  has 
remained  a  dead  letter,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  made  several  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Vestry,  held  a  week  or  so  ago,  a  member,  in 
an  outspoken  speech,  proposed  that  an  inspector  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
He  showed  that  at  present  a  tradesman  living  on 
one  side  of  a  road  could  sell  an  adulterated  article 
for  which  on  the  other  side  he  would  be  prosecuted. 
He  contended  that  this  was  a  reproach  to  the  local 
authorities  of  Newington,  and  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  exist.  This  was  foUowed  by  a  £scus- 
sion  which  reflected  but  httle  credit  upon  the  nujo- 
rity  of  the  members,  who  finally  negatived  the 
motion  by  a  majority  of  29  to  13. 


UNCERTIFIED   DEATHS. 

Dr.  Maclagan,  who  has  long  complained  of  the 
imperfect  and  unreliable  system  of  death  registra- 
tion carried  out  at  Hexham,  again  calls  attention  in 
his  last  report  to  the  lax  manner  in  which  investiga- 
tions into  the  'causes  of  uncertified  deaths  are  con- 
ducted. Of  thirty-eight  deaths  so  returned  in  1883, 
some  were  returned  as  the  verdict  of  an  inquest ; 
some,  as  dictated  by  the  coroner,  from  *  information 
received,'  without  any  inquest  having  been  held; 
and  others  were  not  certified  at  all.  Even  in  cases 
where  inquests  have  been  held,  frequently  no  medical 
evidence  has  been  given.  Dr.  Maclagan  thinks  that 
were  all  cases  of  sudden  death,  or  of  deaths  resulting 
from  accident,  or  the  subjects  of  suspicion,  investi- 
gated by  the  health-officer,  few  of  the  causes  of  such 
deaths  would  remain  undetected  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
no  such  cases  came  to  his  knowledge,  except  through 
the  death  register,  and  that  frequently  many  days 
after  the  occurrence.  Apart  from  this,  it  seems  of 
the  first  importance  that  in  all  cases  of  suspicious 
death,  and  more  especially  amongst  infants,  the  cir- 
cumstances should  receive  a  careful  sifting  at  the 
hands  of  the  coroner.  The  fear  of  publicity  which 
attends  these  inquiries  is  known  to  exercise  a  whole- 
some effect  on  the  minds  of  parents,  and  it  might  be 
well  if  the  practice  of  holding  them  was  adopted 
pretty  extensively  at  Hexham. 


CUTTING    OFF    WATER    SUPPLIES. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  powers  of  metropolitan  water  companies 
should  have  fallen  through,  because  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  been  complied 
with.  The  Bill  proposed  that  *  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  no  supply  of  water  shall  be  cut 
off  unless  the  company  shsdl  have  obtained  an  order 
granted  on  a  simmions  to  show  cause  why  the 
supply  of  water  shall  not  be  cut  off,  and  the  order 
shall  state  when  the  cutting  off  may  taJce  place,  as 
well  as  the  reason  for  putting  the  power  in  force.'  It 
is  about  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  arbitrary  and 
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often  tujust  maniier  in  which  the  existing  companies 
proceed  to  deprive  houses  of  their    water-supply 
becomes  severely  felt.     In  many  cases  it  happens 
that  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  tenant,  but  with  the 
non-resident    landlord.      Thus,    as    Dr.    Bristowe 
observes  in  a  recent  report  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  poor  in  his  district,  not  only  are  dwellings  left 
for  weeks  without  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 
owing,  it  may  be,  to  no  default  of  the  tenant,  but  the 
company  coolly  give  the  sanitary  authority  intima- 
tion of  their  proceedings,  so  that  the  vestiy  (acting 
bthe  interests  of  health)  may  take  legal  measures 
10  compel  landlords  to  have  the  water  supply  rein- 
naied,  and  thus  act  as  the  company's  cat's-paw. 
Ttii)  practice  obtains  in  almost  every  metropolitan 
r     ud  suburban  district,  andat  Tottenham  it  is  carried 
\     oat  very  extensively.     In  the  majority  of  instances 
\     itw  bouses  which  are  treated  in  this  manner  are 
.    occupied  by  the  poorer  class  of  people,  who  are  not 
I     onr-scrupulous  in  their  habits.    There  is  general 
I     uncleanliness,  and  the  lack  of  water  leads  to  imper- 
fect removal  of  excreta  and  consequent  contamina- 
BoDof  the  air.    As  Dr.  Walson,  the  local  health 
officer,  remarks :  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  an 
fpidemic  would  spread  with  rapidity  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  such  houses,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  illness    which    recently    prevailed    there    was 
mtasks,  and  not  one  of  the  more  dangerous  and 
bill  of  the  zymotic  diseases. 

THE  STATISTICAL  WORKS  OF  DR.  FARR. 
It  has  long  been  the  source  of  much  regret  amongst 
■todeots  of  vital  statistics,  as  well  as  among  those 
pnclically  interested  in  this  branch  of  sanitary 
sdence,  that  the  valuable  statistical  work  of  the  late 
&.  Farr  is,  from  the  form  and  manner  of  its  publi- 
aiion,  not  generally  available.  The  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  propose,  in  these  circumstances, 
topiblish  a  selection  fom  Dr.  Fan's  official  reports, 
pipa^  and  addresses,  and  have  confided  the  selec- 
tion and  editing  of  this  memorial  of  his  labours  to 
tlicc^ble  hands  of  Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys,  of 
tbe  Registrar-General's  OfBce.  It  is  proposed  that 
tbe  volume  should  consist  of  not  less  tnan  450  pages 
ho,  and  that  it  be  published  at  the  price  of  jar.,  or, 
to  nbscribers,  one  guinea,  provided  that  the  number 
of  wbscribers  warrants  the  Institute  in  incurring  the 
Bpenge  of  publication.  Intending  subscribers  are 
nqoejted,  therefore,  to  send  in  their  names  without 
ddajr  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  in  order  that 
tlui  Council  may  be  able  to  determine  whether  they 
■iD  obtain  sufficient  support  to  justify  them  in  pub- 
bliiog  the  book. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  City  Council 
Aldennan  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Tyne  Port 
Sanitary  Authority,  stated  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both  banks  of  the  River  Tyne 
to  learn  that  the  most  vigilant  precautions  were 
adopted  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  the  import- 
ation of  infiKtions  disease  from  abroad.  They  had 
two  inspecton  who  boarded  every  vessel  that  arrived 
in  the  Tyne  from  abroad,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  Local  Govenunent  Board  had  sent  down  a  special 
injector  to  uiist  in  that  duty.  He  trusted  that  this 
ststODCm  might  aUay  any  apprehensions  that  might 
lwiek<n  the  matter. 


DISINFECTION  AND  CHOLERA  IN  PARIS. 

According  to  a  Paris  correspondent,  writing  to  the 
'  Times  on  July  3,  '  since  Tuesday  last  a  system  of 
disinfection  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Lyons 
Station,  in  Paris,  for  all  passengers  arriving  there 
from  Toulon  and  Marseilles  or  other  infected  places. 
Special  carriages  are  reserved  for  such  passengers 
and  their  luggage.  On  arrival  in  Paris  the  former 
are  conducted  into  a  waiting-room,  the  interior  sur- 
face of  which  is  covered  with  sawdust  impregnated 
with  lime  and  salts  of  copper.  In  this  waiting-room 
there  are  vases  containing  a  mixture  which  gives  off 
enough  nitrous  acid  to  effect  disinfection  without 
impeding  respiration.  The  passengers  pass  half  an 
hour  in  this  place.  Meanwhile  the  luggage  is  con- 
veyed to  another  room,  opened,  and  the  contents 
spread  out.  The  room  is  then  closed,  and  every- 
thing is  submitted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  intense 
nitrous  vapour.  This  measure  is  enforced  by  virtue 
of  an  order  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  which  has  been 
issued  pursuant  to  a  law  of  1790  and  to  an  order  of 
the  Consuls  of  the  laih  Messidor,  year  VIII,' 

What  useful  purpose  this  mode  of  disinfecting  may 
ser\'e,  unless  to  allay  the  fears  of  nervous  persons,  we 
do  not  know,  and  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  we  do  not  see  the  value  of  the  appli- 
cation of  intense  nitrous  vapour  to  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane.  It  may,  moreover,  be  attended 
with  no  little  danger  to  persons  who  had  been  winter* 
ing  abroad  on  account  of  weak  lungs.  It  would,  we 
thing,  be  more  useful  to  examine  the  clothing  of  the 
passengers,  particularly  their  underclothing,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  to  see  that  these  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  passengers  previously  bathed  and 
supplied  with  new  clothing,  or  previously  sent  to  a 
hospital,  where  they  might  be  under  medical  super- 
vision. We  would  surest  that  all  persons  arriving 
in  Paris  from  cholera  districts  be  medically  exam- 
ined, that  such  as  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
health  be  placed  under  medical  supervision,  that 
such  as  may  be  suffering  from  diarrhtea  be  sent  to 
hospital  and  their  clothing  destroyed,  and  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who  appear  to  be  in 
good  health  be  sent  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  their 
respective  places  of  abode,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  becoming  subjects  of  diarrhoea,  they  might  be 
promptly  dealt  with. 


Dr.  Brovardel,  mcmber^of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  professoi  uf  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  has  been  elected  to  replace  the  late 
Professor  Wiirtz  as  picsideDt  of  the  Comite  Consultatif  of 
Public  Health. 

The  National  Health  Societv's  Publications. — 
We  spoke  last  month  of  an  excellent  little  pamphlet  about 
raccinalion,  which  the  National  Health  Society  was  sag- 
jestiog  for  house -lo-house  distribution  in  the  metiopolis 
by  [he  ofGceis  of  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians.  We 
ire  glad  lo  find  that  the  pamphlet  has  since  been  virtually 
adopted  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  have 
officially  recommended  its  circulation  in  a  letter  which 
they  haie  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Guardians  on  Che 
subject  of  the  present  epidemic  of  small-pox.  Many 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  pamplilet — not  far  short  of 
150,000  in  fact— have  been  distributed  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  the  demand  still  continues.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  and  always  with  the  view  of  doing  useful 
public  work,  the  society  has  prepared  a  similar  leaflet 
about  cholera,  the  issue  of  which  may  be  expected  immc- 
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THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
During  June  1884. 

The  mean  temperature  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, during  the  month  of  (June  was  58^*0 ;  it  was 
below  the  average  June  temperature  in  one  hundred 
years,  and  was  I^'O  below  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year.  An  excess  of  temperature 
prevailed  on  ten  days  during  the  month,  while  on  eighteen 
days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  warmest  day  of 
the  month  was  the  27th,  when  the  mean  was  66^*6,  and 
4® '6  above  the  average;  the  coolest  day  was  the  6th,  when 
the  mean  did  not  exceed  49°'$,  and  was  8° -8  below  the 
average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on  eight  days 
during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  2*2  inches, 
which  exceeded  by  the  fifth  of  an  inch  the  average  June 
rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  the  rainfall  amounted  to  8  -9  inches,  which  was  as  much 
as  I  '9  inches  below  the  average  rainfall  in  the  same  period 
of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during 
494*5  hours  during  June,  but  only  134 '3  hours  of  bright 
sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich ;  this  amount  was 
below  the  average  of  the  corresponding  month  of  the  five 
preceding  years  1879-83.  The  wind  was  very  variable 
during  the  month,  except  fit)m  the  12th  to  the  22nd,  when 
north-easterly  winds  prevailed. 

In  the  twenty-cight  large  English  towns  dealt 
with  by  the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Return, 
which  have  an  estimated  population  of  nearly  eight 
millions  and  three-quarters,  23,243  births  and  12,976 
deaths  were  registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  the 
28th  ult.  The  birth-rate,  which  had  been  34*8  and 
35 '5  per  i,ocx)  in  the  two  preceding  months,  declined  to 
34 '6  during  June,  and  was  slightly  below  that  recorded  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  two  previous 
years,  1882-33.  The  lowest  birth- rates  last  month  in 
these  twenty-eight  towns  ;were  28*3  in  Brighton,  29*2  in 
Halifax,  and  30*2  in  Huddersfield ;  the  rates  ranged  up- 
wards in  the  other  towns  to  40*2  in  Nottingham,  40*5 
in  Cardiff,  44*2  in  Preston,  and  45*1  in  Sunderland.  In 
London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  33*1,  while  it 
averaged  35*8  per  1,000  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  had  been  22*i^and  20*7  per  1,000  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  further  declined  to  19*3  during  the  four 
weeks  of  June,  but  slightly  exceeded  the  rate  recorded  in 
these  towns  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1882  and 
1883,  when  it  was  19'oand  I9'i  per  1,000 respectively.  The 
lowest  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these  towns  was 
I2'9  in  Brighton.  The  rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in 
order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — Brighton,  12-9  ; 
Norwich,  14*9;  Bristol,  15*3;  Derby,  15-8;  Leicester, 
16 'O;  Hull,  1 6 '3;  Birkenh^,  1 7 '2;  Bradford,  17*4; 
Nottingham,  I7'5 ;  Salford,  18*1 ;  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  i8'4;  Sheffield,  1 8 '6 ;  London,  187;  Birming- 
ham, 187;  Cardiff,  19*0;  Hudderfield,  19*4  ;  Plymouth, 
20*i ;  Bolton,  20*5;  Preston,  20*8;  Blackburn,  21*4; 
Sunderland,  21*6;  Leeds,  22*1;  Halifax,  227;  Man- 
chester, 23*1;  Oldham,  23*6;  Wolverhampton,  23*8; 
and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  25  '6  in  Liverpool. 
While  the  death-rate  in  London  during  June,  as  above 
stated,  was  187  per  1,000,  it  averaged  19-9  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns.  The  12,976  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  the  twenty- eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  June 
included  2,026  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zy- 
motic diseases,  of  which  618  resulted  from  measles,  490 
from  whooping-cough,  250  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  238 
from  scarlet  fever,  180  from  small-pox,  152  from  '  fever ' 
(principally  enteric),  and  98  from  diphtheria.  These  2,026 
deaths  were  equal  to  15*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  [deaths, 
and  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*02  per  1,000.  This  zymotic 
rate  showed  a  slight  further  decline  from  the  rates  in  the 
two  preceding  months,  but  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  two  previous  years. 
The  death*mte  in  London  during  June  firom  the  principal 


zymotic  diseases  was  equal  to  3*6,  and  exceeded  by  as 
much  as  I'O  per  1,000  the  average  rate  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  this  zymotic  rate 
ranged  from  O'l  in  Brighton,  0*3  in  Derby,  I'l  in  Bristol, 
and  1*3  in  Hull,  to  3*6  in  London  and  in  Cardiff,  3*8  in 
Oldham,  4*6  in  Liverpool,  and  47  in  Wolverhampton. 
Measles  caused  the  high  zymotic  death-rates  in  London, 
Oldham,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  scarlet  fever  in  Cardiff. 

Measles   was   the    most   fatal   zymotic  disease   in   the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  June.      The  deith-rate   from 
this  disease,  which  in  the  two  preceding  months  had  been 
0*96   and  0'94,   further   declined   to  0*92  during  June, 
although  it  considerably  exceeded  the  rate  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  either  1882  or  1883.     In  London  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease  was  equal  to  I  '03  per 
1,000,   and  showed  a  very  slight  decline  from  the  high 
rate  in  the  preceding  month  ;  in  the  provincial  towns  the 
measles  death-rate  averaged  0*83,  but  was  equal  to  I '89 
in  Liverpool,  2'I2  in  Blackburn,  2*55  in  Oldham,  and 
3*99   in   Wolverliampton.     The   rate  of  mortality  from 
whooping-cough,    which    had   been    1*10  and   0*96  per 
1,000  in  the   two   preceding    months,    further  declined 
during  June  to  073,  ^which,  however,  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  fatality  of  whooping-cough  in  London  was  again 
almost  twice  as  great  as  in  the  provincial  towns,  among 
which   it   was  excessive   in   Sunderland   and    Liverpool 
The  death-rate  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  was  considerably 
below  the  average   of   corresponding  months   in   recent 
years.     The  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  which 
had   steadily   declined   in   the   seven    preceding   months 
from  0*84  to  0-40  per  1,000,  further  fell  to  0-35  during 
June,    and   was  lower   than   in    any   month   on   record. 
In   London  the  scarlet  fever  death-rate  was  equal  to  0*33, 
while   it  averaged   0*38   in   the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  and  was  equal  to  0'8o  in  Leeds,  1*30  in  Sheffield, 
and  1*40  in  Cardiff.     The  death-rate  from  *  fever '  (prin- 
cipally enteric  or  typhoid)  showed  a  slight  increase  upon 
the   rate   in   the  preceding   month ;  tlie  highest  rates  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  last  month  were  0*52  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 0*53  in  Salford,  and  0*98  in  Portsmouth. 
The  death-rate  from  diphtheria  almost  corresponded  with 
the  rates  in  recent  months ;  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  London,  Portsmouth,  and 
Cardiff.     During  the  four  weeks  of  June  180  fatal  cases 
of  small-pox   were  registered  in  the  twenty-eight   towns; 
showing  a  considerable  further  increase  upon  the  numbers 
in  the  four  preceding  months  ;  of  these,    137  occurred  in 
London,  24  in  Liverpool,  6  in  Sheffield,  4  in  Sunderland, 
3  in  Hull,  3  in  Cardiff,  2  in  Manchester,   and  i  in  Bii- 
mingham.     Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London 
showed  a  further    considerable    increase    during   June. 
The  number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  in  these 
hospitals,  which  in  the  eight  preceding  months  had  inaeased 
from  41  to   1,057,   further   rose  to  1,290  at  the  end  of 
June,  and   exceeded   the  number    at    any    p>eriod  since 
June  1 88 1.      The  average  weekly  number  of  new  patients 
admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which  had  been  52,  84,  and 
246  in  the  three    previous  months,  further  rose  durii^ 
June  to  275. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  126  per  1,000  during 
June,  which  differed  but  little  from  the  rates  recorded  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  recent  years.  The  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  London  was  126,  and  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  127,  ranging  from 
57  in  Brighton,  91  in  Birkenhead,  and  93  in  Bristol,  to 
154  in  Leeds,  161  in  Liverpool, 'and  195  in  Wolver- 
hampton. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  slightly  exceeded  the 
average  during  June.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths  re* 
ferred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  235,  and 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  3*1  per  i|Ooa    In 
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Liretpixd  tlw  aanaal  nte  of  morUlitjr  from  tbese  dtseasc-s 
ns  ust  montli  eqnal  to  5*1  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  313  of  the  13,976  deaths  roistered  in  the 
twenly-dght  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  June  were 
not  certified,  either  by  medical  practitionera  or  by  coro- 
Den.  These  Bnceitified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*4  percent. 
of  [be  total  deaths,  and  corresponded  with  the  rate  in  the 
pRcediog  montli.  In  London  the  proportion  of  uncertiRe<i 
deaths  did  not  exceed  I '3  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  twenty. 
KTcn  provincial  towns  it  BTcraged  3*4,  and  ranged  from 
0'9uid  I'oin  Brighton  ajid  Portsmouth,  to  St)  in  Halifax, 
6'3  ID  Sheffield,  and  8-1  in  Oldham. 

Aoune  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  oT 
nboiban  districts  aioand  London,  estimated  at  rather  mon; 
IIho  a  million  persons,  the  annual  dealh-rate  during  Junu 
from  all  causes  was  equal  to  IS'2  per  1,000,  against 
I4'3and  14't  in  the  conesponding  periods  of  1S83  and 
lUj.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the  aijth  ult.,  50 
leases  of  whooping-cough,  34  of  measles,  22  of  small- 
pm,  16  of  scarlet  fever,  toof  diphtheria,  14  of  diarrhcea, 
ud  S  of  '  fever '  were,  recorded  in  the  outer  ring.  These 
l(a  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  i  '9  per  i  ,000, 
(hich  was  ilighllybelow  the  rate  recorded  in  the  preceding 
BODth.  The  fatality  of  whooping-cough,  measles,  and 
d^theria  showed  a  decline.  Measles,  however,  showed 
bill  prevalence  in  Edmonton  and  Bromley.  The  22 
dollis  from  small-pox  registered  in  the  outer  ring  included 
16  la  West  Ham  district  (of  which  10  were  of  London  rcsi- 
denli  recorded  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospital  at 
Dinford,  4  in  Edmonton,  and  a  in  Isleworth  sub-districts. 


Sewage  as  an  Evangelising  Agent. — The  Sanitary 
E%autr  of  New  York  is  responsible  for  the  following 
ttmni^  mixture  ; — A  reporter  had  to  attend  two  meetings, 
me  fix  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  and  the 
idw,  which  foDowed  immediately  after,  was  on  the  suh- 
i«  of  conversion  of  sewage  into  lime  and  cement.  In  the 
priUn's  hands  the  folios  got  mixed  up,  and  the  report 
"ti"  'The  chairman,  after  the  meeting  had  been  opened 
will  prayer,  explained  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was 
<u  of  the  greatest  works  that  could  engage  the  attention 
i^ntiuiitaiy  authorities.  Filtration  was  the  most  per - 
fca  method  that  could  be  adopted  for  purification,  but  a 
iltahadils  limits.  There  was  a  popular  notion  that  the 
M^  contained  a  vast  amount  of  wealth,  but  the  sludge 
"a  be  taken  out  of  it  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  as  it 
<Atr«iie  cbiAed  the  pores  of  the  land,  and  they  were  a 
•Mdering  race  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  habit- 
•He  globe.  Th^  were  denied  the  inimitable  blessings  of 
uriuianity,  which  might  be  counted  by  thousands  of  tons 
pBummn  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  when  by  a  judicious 
•diirture  of  lime  and  clay,  the  benighted  Hebrews  who 
at  in  darkness  might  easily  be  converted  into  lime  and 
twent  for  building  purposes,  and  if  thus  deodorised,  after 
Kiif  first  dried  and  burned  in  a  kiln,  this  ancient  race 
ntU  once  more  take  its  proud  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Subscriptions  were  earnestly  solicited  for 
liepnipose,  though  he  (the  speaker)  disclaimed  any  idea 
of  Diking  a  profit  ont  of  the  process,  and,  in  conclusion, 
k  urged  increased  eflbrts  in  the  good  work,  showing  that, 
Itas  deodorised  by  a  very  novel  process  of  evangelisation 
n  luge  tanks  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  grateful 
Hebrews  might  flow  over  the  land  without  injury  to  vege- 
lilion,  while  the  expense  of  conversion,  which  was  pro- 
!ieuii^  as  rapidly  as  the  best  friends  of  Christianity  could 
•iih,  would  be  inore  than  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  phos- 
liate  of  lime  and  valuable  cement  for  building  purposes. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Jttviu  d'Anthrepolopt 
a  paper  by  M.  Cha/py  on  the  xiphoid  angle,  which  in- 
ilaitalljr  exemplifies  the  mischief  done  to  the  natural 
lamelry  of  the  female  figure  by  tight  lacing  and  other 
icions  cnitoms  m  the  matter  of  dress.  They  more  or  less 
ilafy  all  measuFci  of  the  thorax  taken  after  thirty  years  of 
^  aiMl  rednce  the  angle  in  question  from  Its  normal  75° 
52=  M  even  45"'. 
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Since  its  first  introduction,  gas  has  year  by  year  in- 
creased in  consumption,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
been  more  vilified  than  any  other  illuminant  invented. 
True,  it  blackens  our  ceilings  and  is  injurious, 
to  our  gildings  and  hangings  %  and  the  abominable 
smell  constantly  being  sent  forth  from  gasworks  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  lime  used  in  the  process  of 
purilication  and  highly  charged  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  permeates  the  atmosphere  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  is  decidedly  injurious  to  health.  What, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  this  constantly  increasing  consumption 
of  gas,  ill  spite  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  its 
use.  The  reason  is  that  It  is  fouod  to  be  the  simplest 
means  of  providing  a  brilliant  light,  as  well  as  a  healing 
agent,  a  great  economisei  of  time  and  trouble,  as  com- 
pared with  other  illumlnants.  It  is  at  all  times  ready 
when  wanted— a  trusty  servant  that  never  fails  us.  It 
is  nlfirmed  by  experts  that  gas  is  even  yet  in  Its  infancy. 
If  a  gas  can  be  made  without  the  disadvantage  of  polluting 
the  air  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  where  the  gas 
itself  can  be  manufactured  of  a  purer  quality,  the  greatest 
objeclions  to  its  use  are  at  once  removed,  and  corre- 
I  ding  advantages  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  are 
ined.  This  desideratum  is  now  within  the  reach  of 
;as  companies  :  It  cannot  be  said  within  the  reach  of 
I  ail  gas  consumers,  as,  unless  manufacturers  of  gas  will 
avail  themselves  of  it,  consumers  cannot  share  in  its 
bcnelits.  It  is  (n  the  purilication  of  gas  that  the  greatest 
I  objection  on  public  grounds  lies,  when  the  purifiers 
ire  opened,  and  the  lime  charged  with  the  objec- 
tionable chemical  already  mentioned  is  discharged  into 
the  atmosphere.  If  a  change  in  this  direction  is  to 
be  effected  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  purification 
must  take  place.  That  lime  has  an  important  in- 
fluence for  this  purpose  is  well  known,  but  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  it  has  been  made  use  of  at  the  proper 
itage  of  manufacture.  It  was  in  iSlz  that  Cle^  intro- 
duced the  wet  lime  process  of  purification,  and,  broadly 
speaking,  this  Is  the  system  that  has  been  in  general  use 
ever  since  ;  but  of  late  years  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  lime  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  manufacture. 
But  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  to  reduce 
ihe  deductions  into  a  practical  form.  The  inventor  of  the 
Improved  process  introduces  the  lime  In  the  first  part  of 
the  operation  instead  of  In  the  last.  No  alteration  of  plant 
is  required,  no  expense  even  of  the  most  trivial  character 
is  necessary,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  gas 
i:ompany,  having  even  its  own  interests  only  in  view, 
tan  hesitate  to  adopt  the  new  plan  when  its  advantages  are 
jiroperly  set  forth. 

At  the  Tunbridge  WelU  Gas  Works,  which  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  directors  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting,  the  Cooper  system  has  been  in  use  tor  the  last  ten 
months,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Dougall,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  testimony 
and  experience  of  Professor  Wanklyn,  and  Mr.  R.  P. 
Spice,  C.E.,  who  have  closely  watched  the  making  of  gas 
ill  these  works  by  the  Cooper  process,  are  strongly  In  its 
fivour.  Mr.  Cooper  uses  'limed  '  coal  instead  of  'pure' 
coal  for  his  process.  The  timed  coat  is  made  by  taking 
quicklime,  ^king  it,  and  then  mixing  it  with  the  coal, 
the  proportions  recommended  being  zj  parts  of  quick- 
Ijme  to  100  parts  of  coaL 

At  Tunbridge  Wells  one  of  West's  crushing  machines  ii 
in  use,  which  breaks  the  coal  into  small  pieces  and  assists 
to  incorporate  the  lime  more  perfectly  with  it.  The 
limed  coal  is  then  put  into  the  retorts,  and  Ihe  after 
process,  until  we  come  to  the  purifiers,  is  the  same  as  that 
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of  the  old  system.     The  advantages  of  using  limed  coal 
are,    according  to  Professor  Wanklyn  (in  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Spice  is  perfectly 
in     accord),     as    follows : — The    coal    yields    a    larger 
fraction    of  its  nitrogen  in    the   form   of    ammonia ;    it 
also  yields  a    slightly   larger  fraction   of  its    carbon    in 
the   form   of  the    volatile  compounds.     It  gives  a    very 
much  smaller  portion   of  its  sulphur  in   volatile  forms, 
and  the  non-volatile  residuum,   the  coke,  is  found  to  be 
considerably  improved  in  quality.     In  the  distillation  of 
the  coal  the  lime  forms,  with  the  sulphur  in  it,  sulphuret 
of  calcium,  which  becomes  so  incorporated  with  the  coke 
as  to  be  quite  inseparable  from  it,  and  when  burnt  this 
sulphuret  of  calcium,  being  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
lime,    remains  in   the  ash,   thus  preventing  the  sulphur 
which  it  contains  being  given  off  in  sulphurous  acid,  as  is 
the  case  with  coke  made  from  coal  only.     Small  as  is  the 
addition  of  lime  to  the  coal  and  its  after  appearance  in  the 
coke,  as  above  described,   it  has  the  effect  of  promoting 
combustion,  as  it  acts  as  a  conductor  of  oxygen,  and  causes 
the  coke  to  bum  more  brightly  and  cheerfully — in  fact, 
considerably  better    than    ordinary    gas-coke    ever    did 
or  can  bum.     There    has  been  no  difficulty  in  selling 
this    coke    in    the    town,    and     the    inhabitants    speak 
highly  of  it.      Having    thus    given    the    effect    of   the 
•liming*  on   the  coal,  we  find  nothing  different  in  the 
.mode  of  manufacture  until  we  reach  the  purifiers,  the  last 
process.     Tunbridge  Wells,  for  the  size  of  the  works,  is 
remarkably  well   provided  with  purifiers,  which  has  no 
doubt  helped  the  engineer  materially.     In  these  purifiers, 
instead  of  the  layer  of  oxide  of  iron  and  of  lime,   we 
find  oxide  of  iron  only  in  use,  and  these  purifiers  have 
not  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  revivifying  or  changing 
the  material  for  nine  months,  and  Mr.  Dougall,  the  engi- 
neer, is  of  opinion  that  they  may  run  another  six  months 
without  requiring  to  be  disturbed.     A  revivifying  process 
is  constantly  in  operation  consisting  of  the  admission  of  a 
little  fresh  air  to  the  purifiers.     By  this  means  the  process 
of  revivification  of  the  oxide  of  iron  goes  on  simultaneously 
with  that  of  purification,  oxygen  being  taken  up  from  the 
air,  and  admitted,  and  sulphur  deposited  in  the  free  state 
in  the  material.*    Consequently,  as  Mr.  Spice  observes, 
the  manufacture  of  gas  is  carried  on  entirely  in  closed 
vessels,    with  the   comfort  of  knowing  that  if  the   lime 
process  is  adopted  generally  the    olfactory  nerves    will 
never  more  be  disgusted  with  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  health  injured  by  its  inhalation,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  this  arrangement  that 
noxious  gas  is  not  given  off  by  the  purifiers.     As  to  the 
quality  of  the  gas,  I   have  already  said  that  one  of  the 
advantagesof  the  limed  Cooper  system  is  that  it  yields  ^vtry 
much  smaller  fraction  of  sulphur  in  volatile  form.     It  is 
well  known  that  sulphur  exists  in  crude  gas  principally  in 
the  form  of  sulphuretted   hydrogen ;  but  partly,  also,  of 
other  volatile  sulphur  compounds.     '  The  present  regula- 
tions in  London  permit  of  17  grains  per  100  cubic  feet  in 
summer  and  22  grains  in  winter.     In  the  provinces  the 
sulphur  compounds  rise  in  some  instances  to  40  and  even 
to    60  grains.'     At    Tunbridge    Wells    the   amount  of 
sulphur  compounds  in  the  gas  Ims  been  as  low  as  3 ; 
bat  the    average    may    be    taken    at  about   12  all  the 
year  round.      It  must,   however,   be   remembered,   that 
this  process  is  in  its  early  infancy;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  experts   who  have    experimented  with  it,    it  is 
possible    to    reduce    this  product  to   nil   with    a   little 
extra  care.     In   fiict,  in  one  experiment  made  in    the 
laboratory  by    the   inventor,   and    related  by  Professor 
Wanklyn  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  Manchester  Section,  Jan.  8,  1884,  the 
absence  of  sulphur  compounds  was  so  marked  that  he 
recognised  the  gas  as  bemg  fragrant  rather  than  foetid ; 
thus  it  appears  that,  by  the  limed  coal  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, it  is  possible  to  produce  a  perfectly  pure  gas,  which, 
of  course,  obviates   all   objection  to  gas.      Three    im- 
portant conditions  in  which  the  public  are  interested  are 
fulfilled  by  the  introduction  of  the  limed  coal  process. 


The  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gas-works  is  rendered 
pure  by  the  non-evaporation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  public  health  thus  benefited.     The  gas  rendered 
comparatively  pure,  and,  probably,  before  long,  absolutely 
pure,  is  free  from  the  objections  hitherto  urg^  against  it, 
while   the  advantages  gained  by  the  production  of  the 
improved  coke  are  scarcely  less  than  the  others  stated. 
A    prospect    of   preventing    the    production    of    smoke 
without  interfering  with  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who 
like  their  open  fires,  is  opened  up  by  pladng  within  their 
reach  a  fuel  that  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  objections  to 
ordinary  coke,    and     is    withal   smokeless.      Had    the 
late  Dr.   Siemens  seen  this  coke  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  find  one  of  his  most  cherished  notions  so 
soon  brought  to  a  state  of  realisation.     In  looking  at  the 
commercial  aspect  of  this  invention,  although  it  has  no 
right  to  be  weighed  against  public  benefit,  it  is  satis&ctoiy 
to  find  that  its  adoption  is  beneficial  to  gas  companies  hj 
the  increased  quantity  of  the  products  given  off.     There  is 
a  decided  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal  liquor, 
but  this  has  varied  at  different  gasworks  where  tests  have 
been  made,   and,   in  Professor  Wanklyn's   opinion,  the 
arrangements  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  the  gas 
liquor  in  most  gasworks,  particularly  the  old  ones,  b  very 
inadequate.     Experiments  made  in  the  laboratory  with 
limed  and  unlimed  coal  have  shown  that  the  former  is 
capable  of  more  than  doubling  the  jrield  of  ammonia ;  and 
the  authority  last  quoted  is  of  opinion  that  even  on  a  large 
scale  in  gasworks  similar  results  will  soon  be  obtained, 
but  at  present  the  highest  quantity  realised  has  been  about 
9  lbs.  per  ton  of  coal,  whicn  is  half  as  much  more  than  the 
yield  from  unlimed  coal.     The  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
tar  at  Tunbridge  Wells  has  amounted  to  only  two-tenths 
of  a  gallon  per  ton  of  coal,  but  on  a  large  quantity  of  coal 
carbonised  this  gain   would    amount  to  a  considembk 
item    annually.     The   opponents    of   the   process  have 
urged  that   less  gas   can   be  obtained  from  the  limed 
coal,   but   Mr.   R.    P.   Spice  has,    I    think,    effectively 
proved  that  this  is  not   the  case,   for  in  a   special  test 
made  with  200  tons  of  limed  coal  and  the  same  qnantitj 
of  unlimed,  10  feet  more  gas  was  actually  made,  so  the 
quantities  made  by  either  process  may  be  put  on  a  par, 
and  the  illuminating  power  of  the  limed  coal  gas  b  so 
very  near  to  the  other  as,  for  all  lighting  purposes,  to  be 
practically  the  same.     It  is  in  reality  some  0*14  in  candle 
power  less,  its  average  light  being  15*63  against  1577  of 
the  unlimed  coal.     This  difference  is  too  minute  to  be 
appreciable  by  consumers.    This  invention  is  very  import- 
ant from  a    sanitary  point    of  view,   and    I  know  that 
many  of  your   readers  have  the  power  in   their  hands 
to  facilitate  its  adoption.     Thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  system,  Mr.  Dougall  at  Tunbridge  WeUs  vnQ 
readily  show  every  detail  of  the  process.     Althou^  the 
limed  process   is  applicable  to  every   condition  of  gtf 
making,  I  consider  it  of  great  value  to  those  who  manv* 
facture  it  on  a  small  scale,  such  as  owners  of  manaoos, 
factories,  &c.,  the  relief  gained  through  not  having  to  open 
the  purifiers  and  discharge  the  higUy-charged  Hme,  and 
the  absence  of  smell  being  great  reconmiendations.    A 
company  has  been  formed  to  let  the  right  for  usiiu;  Mi. 
Cooper's  patents  by  royalty,  named  <  The  Coal  DistiUatioa 
Company  (Cooper's  patents),  Limited,'  18  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.C.,  from  whom  all  particulars  can  be  obtained.    This 
undertaking  is  being  watched  with  interest  by  many,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  all  authorities  who  are  connected  with 
the  department   of  public  health  would  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Cooper  process,  with  a  view  to  obtainii^  its 
adoption  in   the  districts  in   which  they  cany  on  weir 
labours. 


The  Conseil  d'Hygi^ne  et  de  Salubrit(^  de  la  Seine  has 
elected  MM.  Brouardel,  Hardy,  and  Bexangon  as  their 
representatives  at  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hague  on 
August  17  and  31. 
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COTTON  SIZING  IN  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON 

HEALTH. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Bridges 
ind  E.  H.  Osbom,  who  were  smpointed  by  the  Home 
C)epartment  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  heavy  siring  in 
x)tton  weaving  upon  the  health  of  the  operatives  employed 
las  now  been  issued.  The  starting-point  of  the  investiga- 
ion,  which  was  the  outcome  of  a  memorial  presented  by 
he  Trade  Union  Congress,  complaining  of  the  injury  in- 
licted  on  the  workpeople  by  over-sizing  and  by  the  intro- 
loction  of  steam  into  the  weaving  sheds,  was  the  report  of 
>r.  Buchanan,  who  made  an  investigation  into  the  subject 
IS  ikr  bock  as  1872.  Since  that  date  many  and  marked 
hanges  have  taken  place.  The  practice  of  artificial 
izing  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  demand  for  articles 

0  prepared  is  much  more  extensive  than  formerly,  while 
be  <^uality  of  the  size  has  changed  not  less  Uian  its 
joantity.     The  use  of  china  clay,  which,  in  the  period 
lescribed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  entered  into  the  composition 
f  the  size  to  the  extent  of  33  to  37  per  cent.,  has  very 
ifgely  increased  of  late  years.     It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
tad  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  sheds  been  increased  in 
ffoportion,  the  atmosphere  would  have  been  incompatible 
rith  respiration.     This  result  has,  however,  not  followed, 
ince  the  manufacturers,   though  not,   perhaps,   on  the 
[round  of  health,  have  taken  extreme  pains  so  to  prepare 
he  aie  that  as  little  as  possible  of  it  shall  be  lost  in  the 
veaving.     This  object  has  been  obtained  by  the  addition 
tf  mbstances    possessing  an    affinity    for   moisture   by 
special  processes  of  preparation.     By  rendering  the  at- 
nosphere  of  the    weaving   shed    artificially  moist,   the 
Uses  of  the  warp  are  enabled  to  retain  their  weight  of 
day,  with  no  greater  loss  by  dust  than  was  observed  in 
the  primitive  days  of  clay  sizing.     With  but  two  excep- 
tinsi  dust  was  a  notable  feature  in  most  of  the  weaving 
dieds.    In  one  there  was  no  occasion  for  heavy  sizing, 
ind  in  the  other,   where  the  proportion  of  size  was  very 
pot,  there  was,   however,   but  little  dust.     This  was 
«Bectcd  by  the  adoption  of  special  modes  of  preparing 
tnd  potting  on  the  size,  and  it  must  therefore  be  admitted 
that  the  problem  of  weaving  heavily-sized  material  without 
diffision  of  dust  is  a  soluble  problem,  and  one  indeed, 
vhoe  special  skill  has  been  used,  that  has  actually  been 
solyed.    An  examination  of  the  air,  with  reference  to 
■oistiire,  showed  that  the  average  amount  of  moisture  in 
&e  weaving  sheds  was  5*38  grains  per  cubic  foot,  and  the 
••ttage  percentage  of  saturation  76,  a  distinct  increase 
IS  compared  with  the  average  moisture  recorded  in  1872, 
which  was  4*5  grains.    The  excess  over  the  moisture  in 
tfcc  atmosphere  outside  was,  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  observa- 
lioM,  I  '2  grains,  while  in  the  present  instance  it  repre- 
*rted  2*38.     TTiis  points  unquestionably  to  an  extension 
10  the  means  adopted  for  damping  the  atmosphere  of 
tttvii^  sheds,  which  has  tended  to  create  a  climate  of  a 
Nttewhat  tropical  and  relaxing  kind.     In  a  series    of 
*ieivations  xnade  in  1873  of  the  air  in  the  spinning-rooms 
)f  cotton  fiactories,  it  was  found  that  the  average  per- 
tttage  of  saturation  in  a  large  number  of  instances  did 
ot  exceed  43,  a  state  of  things  contrasting  very  forcibly 
nth  the  percentage  of  76  found  in  the  sheds  during  the 
loent  inquiry.     It  was  frequently  stated  by  the  work- 
Bople  that  their  clothing  never  felt  really  dry  even  in  the 
mning  until  after  it  had  been  washed  ;  and  to  meet  this 
fficnlty  it  is  suggested  that  the  outer  clothing  worn  by 
t  operatives  should  be  hung  outside  the  weaving  shed, 

•  as  to  be  free  from  dust  and  moisture  during  the  hours 
work.  Particular  reference  is  made  in  the  report  to 
e  Tery  imperfect  ventilation  of  the  workshops,  and  of 
e  great  need  that  exists  for  improvement  in  this  direc- 
o.     The  satisfactory  ventilation  of  these  large  spaces 

1  be  DO  easy  matter,  but  the  commissioners  lay  stress 
on  the  f2x:i  that  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions  no 
ec|iiite  attempt  to  solve  the  probtem  has  been  made. 
Aj  regards  the  iDJnry  inflicted  upon  the  operatives,  in- 
Tf  was  iBftde  of  iweotjhseven  pcnons  selected  at  random 


by  the  commissioners,  and  of  twenty-nine  brought  before 
them  by  the  Weavers  Association,   llie  evidence,  as  might 
be  expected,  differed  considerably.     Out  of  the  first  group 
seventeen  made  no  complaint,  but  five  had  known  of  others 
who  had  suffered   from  the  damp  or  from  dust,  though 
they  themselves  had  not  been  affected.     The  remaining 
ten  stated  that  they  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  the 
damp,  principally  in  the  form  of  bronchitis,  rheumatism, 
and  neuralgia.     The  more  prominent  symptoms  of  the 
twenty-nine  persons  brought  forward  by  the  Association 
were  dyspepsia,  nausea,  vertigo,  rheumatism,  and  bron- 
chitis ;  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  permitted 
a  judgment,  it  would  seem  probable  that  Uie  state  of  ill- 
health  had  been— if  not  caused,  yet  at  least  considerably 
aggravated  by  the  conditions  of  their  work.     The  report 
goes  on  to  say  :  '  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  these  con- 
ditions are  not  such  as  to  prevent  that  large  proportion  of 
workpeople  whose    constitutions  are   naturally  vigorous 
from  following  their  calling  without  serious  inconvenience. 
But  there  remains  the  proportion,  also  very  considerable, 
who  have  a  constitutional  tendency  to  one  form  or  other 
of   rheumatic,    phthisical,   or  dyspeptic  ailment.      Such 
tendencies  cannot  fail  to  be  intensified  by  working  con- 
tinuously in   an  ill- ventilated  atmosphere,  whether  per- 
vaded by  mineral  dust  or  rendered  artificially  damp.     In 
summarising  the  results  of  their  investigation,  the  com- 
missioners recommend— (a)  that  the  processes  by  which 
very  large  quantities  of  size  can  be  incorporated  with  the 
warp  without  necessitating  the  diffusion  either  of  dust  or 
of  moisture  should  become  generally  known  and  applied  ; 
and  {b)  that  the  sheds  should  be  thoroughly  and  effectually 
ventilated.     They  are  convinced  that  if  this  last  object  be 
realised,  complaints  of  injury  from  dust  and  steam  would 
shrink  to  insignificant  proportions. 


PROFIT    IN    STREET    REFUSE. 
An  American  Destructor. 

To  turn  street  sweepings  and  house  refuse  of  all  sorts  into 
money  is  the  object  of  a  strange  machine  now  ready  for 
work  at  the  Jackson  Street  (East  River)  wharf.  New  York, 
of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department.  Of  course  the  con- 
version is  not  direct.  Rags,  old  iron,  broken  glass,  bones, 
cinders,  and  coal,  are  the  media  of  change.  The  machine, 
according  to  the  Metal  Worker^  is  simply  a  vast  rag  and 
bone  picker  of  many  Italian-power,  working  by  steam. 
The  idea  is  a  new  one.  Less  than  twelve  months  ago  the 
machine  was  erected  by  a  stock  company  on  the  Jackson 
Street  wharf.  Most  of  the  intervening  time  has  been  given 
up  to  experiment,  but  now,  it  is  said,  the  machine  is  per- 
fected, and  will  sift  and  reduce  to  its  elements  all  the 
refuse  of  whatever  description  that  may  be  brought  to  it, 
to  the  extent  of  150  loads  of  1,800  lbs.  each  in  a  day  of 
ten  hours.  The  average  amount  of  stuff  brought  to  this 
wharf  is  estimated  at  40  loads  per  diem,  so  that  the  sifter 
cannot  be  worked  to  anything  like  its  full  capacity.  Out 
of  100  loads  of  ordinary  refuse  thrown  into  the  sifter,  it  is 
claimed,  only  about  30  loads  remain  to  be  sent  down  the 
bays  in  the  scows,  the  rest  being  utilised  in  one  way  or 
another. 

The  sifting-machine  occupies  a  space  about  40  feet  long 
by  10  feet  wide,  covered  with  a  shed  on  the  end  of  the 
wharf.  This  shed  is  approached  from  the  street  end  by 
an  inclined  plane  which  reaches  nearly  to  its  roof.  The 
ash  and  garbage  carts  drive  up  this  plane  to  a  shute, 
through  which  they  discharge  their  contents  into  the  sifter 
within  the  shed.  The  matter  falls  on  a  tray,  which  has  a 
resemblance  to  an  old-fashioned  Venetian  blind  extended 
horizontally.  The  weathers  are  so  arranged  that  only 
narrow  slits  remain  between  them,  through  which  nothing 
but  fine  dust  can  find  its  way.  This  tray  is  called  the 
'  oscillator.*  It  moves  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  250  times  a  minute,  and,  as  it  rocks,  the  stuff  that 
has  been  thrown  on  it  is  distributed  automatically  along  its 
entire  length,  which  is  about  10  feet.  Two  or  three 
Italians  stand  alongside,  and  pick  all  the  rags  and  fciaps 
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of  paper  out  of  the  mass.  These  are  spread  out  neai  by  | 
to  dry.  All  Ibe  fine  dust  Tails  through  the  slits  in  the 
oscillalor  into  a  narrow  trough  railed  the  'conveyor,' 
which  will  be  further  described  presently.  The  solid  re- 
siduum on  the  [ray  of  the  oscillator  -  the  dust  and  the  rags 
having  been  removed— is  passed  automatically  into  a  vat 
of  water  called  a  'washer,'  The  passage  of  a  load  of 
refuse  through  the  oscillator  takes  about  four  minutes.  In 
the  washer  Ihe  solid  mass  thai  comes  from  the  oscillator  is 
rapidly  stirred  up.  All  the  straw,  fragments  of  leather, 
vegetable  refuse,  and  other  light  material  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, whence  it  is  removed  by  Italians  to  a  cremating  fur- 
nace, and  reduced  to  tine  ashes.  The  coal,  cinder,  iron, 
glass,  and  other  heavy  objects  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
washer.  They  are  passed  through  a  second  vat  to  cleanse 
them  thoroughly,  and  from  this  they  emerge  strewn  on  a 
broad  rubber,  which  moves  slowly  over  rollers.  Italians 
stand  on  each  side.  They  pick  out  the  bones,  pieces  of 
iron,  and  glass,  and  stones.  The  bell  discharges  the  coal 
and  cinder,  which  remain  in  a  heap.  The  tine  dust  which 
falls  from  the  oscillator  is  kept  in  constant  motion  through 
the  trough  of  the  conveyor  by  means  of  a  riblion  of  metal 
twisted  spirally  about  a  shaft  rotating  lengthwise  in  the 
trough.  The  dust  is  taken  up  by  automatic  elevating 
buckets  from  the  end  of  the  conveyor,  and  by  them  dis- 
charged into  the  scow.  The  contrivance  is  said  to  be  of 
advantage  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  stockholders,  since, 
instead  of  l  Jo  loads  of  stulTonly  30  have  to  be  transported. 
The  stuff  left  is  so  clean  and  healthy  that  it  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose.  All  the  garbage  is  burnt,  and  only  fine,  dry 
dust  pnt  on  lioaid  the  scows.  The  rags  fetch  about 
30  dollars  a  Ion;  the  old  iron  40  cents,  per  100  lbs.  ;  broken 
glass  is  worth  30  cents,  per  100  lbs.  ;  bones  are  more 
valuable.  Out  of  every  load  of  i,8oo  lbs.  about  400  lbs. 
of  coal  and  cinder  are  got,  which  is  all  the  fuel  needed  to 
keep  the  machinery  gomg. 


REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

•  Snmtlkiitf  al/tmfltd,  lomtliing  dtiu.' 
Berkshire  Comrined.— Dr.  Woodforde  evidently  de- 
voted a  large  amount  of  attention  during  iSSz  to  the 
question  of  water-supply  in  this  district,  and  he  could 
scarcely  have  turned  his  energies  to  a  better  channel.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  high  standard  of  health 
which  was  reached  in  1881  would  be  maintained.  Never- 
theless the  statistics  coimot  be  considered  by  any  means 
unsatisfactory.  The  rates  for  deaths  and  births  per  1,000 
population  were  relatively  i&  and  31.  In  Bradfield 
Ihe  rate  of  mortality  was  only  13-8  ;  in  Wallin^rd  Urban 
it  was  14-9.  The  births  in  the  Rural  Division  of  New- 
bury amounted  to  but  i6'7  per  1,000  living;  in  the  Urban 
Division  of  this  district  they  amounted  to  34*5  per  1,1 
Something  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  or  3'l  _ 
1,000,  were  reeislered  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases. 
The  zjmolic  death-rate  was  lowest  in  BradBcId,  where  it 
was  '4,  and  in  Easthampstead  Rural  and  Abingdon  Urban 
it  was  only  1 7,  but  in  Newbury  Urban  it  was  as  high  as 
4*2.  The  most  fatal  of  the  disorders  of  this  class  in  the 
district  last  referred  to,  as  also  in  Hungeifurd,  was  scarla- 
tina. Diphtheria  was  accountable  for  the  heaviest  death- 
toll  in  Ncwliury  Rural,  whooping-cough  in  Wallingford 
Rnial  and  Maidenhead  Urban,  and  measles  in  Windsor. 
The  infantile  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  98  deaths  to 
every  1,000  births,  while  32'9  per  cent,  of  Ihe  deaths  ai 
all  ages  occurred  in  children  under  5. 

Bbthnal  Green  (St.  Matthew).— It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Vestry  of  this  parish  did  not  adopt  thi? 
excellent  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bate  that  there  should 
be  a  hoDse-to-houae  inspection  of  Ihe  whole  district  during 
1882.  As  the  medical  officer  very  properly  puts  it,  '  such 
an  inspection  it  urgently  required  to  ascertain  the  condi- 


tion of  the  dnunage  and  water-supply  ai 
until  it  is  carried  out  a  la^  number  of  serious  sanitary 
defects  will  doubtless  continue  to  exist     Another  auttn 
for  regret  in  Dr.  Bale's  report  is  that  he  has  still  to  indudc 
a   disinfector  among   the  sanitary   requiientenls    of   the 
parish,  and  we  heartily  join  with  him  in  expressing  a  hope 
'  that  the  Vestry  will  shortly  see  its  way  to  provide  tbil 
very  necessary  apparatus.'    The  general   health  of   tlie 
parish  did  not  show  much  variation  with  thai  of  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months ;  indeed,  the  birth-  and  death-raiei 
were  practically  the  same  as  in  that  period,  being  retpcc- 
livcly  41   and  24-1  per  1,000  population.     There  wu  a    | 
diminution  in  the  zymotic  death-rate,  which,   per  1,000    j 
living.  was4'4,  against  5-3,  but  an  increase  in  the  mfanlil*    -, 
mortality,  which,  per  1,000  births  roistered,  was  1647,    ] 
^igainst  I53'5.     With  regard  to  the  lymotic  mortality,  the    | 
deaths  from  small-poi,  measles,  arid,  to  a  less  degree    j 
diarrhrea  and  enteric  fever,  were  fewer  than  in  the  pr^ 

year,  but  those  &om  scarlet  fever  and  wlux^nog-  . 
Aough  were  in  excess  of  the  numbers  recorded  for  iSSi.  | 
Of  the  555  deaths  referred  to  ihe  principal  lymOtJC  1 
diseases,  scarlet  fever  and  whoopii;g-cough  together  sc-  ; 
counted  for  361  deaths.  In  respect  of  the  infantile  dim- 
lality,  27'3  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  weic 
Lhose  of  children  not  twelve  months  old,  and  more  thana  I 
per  cent,  those  of  children  who  bad  not  attained  thor  Gn 
year.  Dr.  Bale  forti 
to  be  not  limited  to  i 

statistics  of  the  year.  He  discusses  with  i 
variety  of  matters  afTecling  the  general  sanitary  welfare  d  \ 
the  metropolis,  and  gives  especially  a  very  remarkablr  { 
account  of  the  present  state  ol  the  disused  burial-gtoonik  | 
of  Ihe  parish.  ] 

Birkenhead.— 'The  ordinary  sanitary  operation^'  j 
Mr.  Vacher  states,  'received  unremitting  attention ' dorin  ; 
1882.  The  medical  officer  refers  to  the  fact  that  lit  ; 
department  is  not  provided  with  a  night  inspector,  and  it 
is  certainly  desirable  that  such  an  addition  should  be  miJe 
to  the  ststT.  The  vital  statistics,  though  they  did  Ml 
reach  the  high  standard  of  the  previous  year,  were  niiiit 
favourable  than  usual.  The  birth-  and  death-rates  wen 
respectively  36*45  and  ao'tijper  i.cxio.  From  all  the 
zymotic  diseases  the  rate  of  mortality  was  3*68  per  1,0(1^ 
and  from  the  principal  members  of  the  group  2-g.  Wboop- 
ing-cougb,  of  this  class,  accounted  for  the  largest  muBter 
of  deaths.  '  Fevers  '  also  were  attended  with  more  thia 
ordinary  fatality.  The  deaths  from  diairhcea  were  in  ewoi 
of  those  for  1881,  but  within  the  average.  ScarlatilM  ■n' 
diphtheria  were  prevalent  throughout  the  year,  andoua^ 
particularly  so  in  October  and  November,  but  the  morality 
from  these  diseases  was  lower,  not  only  than  the  avcn^ 
of  the  previous  quinquennium,  but  even thantn 'the  tn*- 
cally  healthy  year  1881.'  A  la^  amount  of  mlat* 
always  attaches  to  infantile  mortality.  In  this  bora^ 
during  i88z  the  deaths  of  inlants  under  one  year  were  r» 
the  proportion  of  r44  to  every  1,000  births,  while  4I  pS 
cent,  of  the  total  mortality  occurred  in  children  not  W* 
years  old.  Mr.  Vacher  speaks  in  the  highest  terras  of  tit 
usefulness  of  the  compulsoir  notification  of  infectious  US' 
eases,  which  is  in  force  in  the  borough. 

Birmingham. — Sanitary  work  was  carried  on  eoet- 
getically  m  this  borough  during  1SS2,  but  Dr.  Hill  is  irf 
yet  able  to  report  an  improvement  in  the  condiUop  d  ihr 
street  surfaces,  and  has  again  to  u^  ihe  necessity  d  t 
more  complete  system  of  scavenging.  The  want  of » 
Public  Abattoir  is  still  felt,  and  seeinglhat  such  an  iadi- 
tulion,  apart  Irom  its  desirability  from  a  sanitary  point  ^ 
view,  would,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  towBfc 
return  a  very  fair  profit,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
want  has  not  been  supplied  long  since.      The  genent 

death-rale,  20-6  per  1,000,  was  slightly  in  t '  "-' 

for  the  two  preccdiog  years,  but,  with  Ihes 
was  the  lowest  on  record.     A  greater  number  of  casei  » 
small-pox  were  reported  than  in  any  year  since  1875.     In 
the  year  under  notice,  it  wai  fatal  in   17  cum  (Wly,  con- 
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■  74  in  1S75.  and  a  decennial  average  of  135. 
se  in  Ibe  fatality  of  the  disease  was  no  doubt 
ery  gicnt  measurp,  to  the  large  exlenl  10  which 
ants  of  tbe  boroogb  avail  tbemselvesof  vaccina- 
4et  fever  causeil  20  deaths,  against  an  average 
^ompaied  with  the  fatality  of  previouE  yeais, 
lisease  was  particularly  prevalent,  the  deaths  in 
cd  a  maiked  diminution.  Thus,  during  the 
f  1878,  995  deaths  were  registered,  and  during 
73-74>  >p3^'  Ii  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
tospilal  has  been  laigely  instrumental  in  bring- 
his  Tcry  appieciable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Measles  was  more  than  ordinarily  destructive, 
eria  had  not  been  so  mild  in  any  previous  year. 
-rale  from  (ever,  o'zi  per  1,000,  though  slightly 

for  the  preceding  year,  and  showing  no  reduc- 
thai  for  18S0,  was,  with  these  eitceplions,  the 
:oided  since  lS7a  Diarrhcea  contributed  a 
tbcT  of  deaths  than  in  iSSt— 534  out  of  a  total 
rotn  all  diseases  of  its  class— but  fewer  than  the 
average.  Of  the  total  mortality,  20'3  per  cent. 
ibic  to  zymotic  diseases.  The  deaths  among 
re  at  the  rate  of  165  to  every  1,000  births,  and 
r  the  total  mortality — 47'Z  per  cent. — occurred 
1  under  live.  The  birth-rate  was  36'39  per 
he  sanitary  work  of  the  borough  continues  to  be 
l)y  pushed  forward. 

UsioN. —  It  is  obviously  most  essential  that  the 
nangemenls  of  any  seaside  resort  should  be 
I,  and  the  officials  of  this  district  have  done  well 
;  B  portion  of  their  attention  during  iSSj  to  the 
abellhorpe-  Improvements  were  effected  in  the 
ptem,  though  there  still  remain  several  defects 
idied,  and,  in  addition,  a  thorough  examination 

of  the  water  suppljr,  the  result  of  which  was 
'  satisfactory,  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
:  salubrity  of  tbe  locality  '  is  in  no  way  impaired 
ndition  of  the  water  supply.'  The  death-rale 
IT  w3a  IS,  and  the  birth-rate  267  per  1,000  of 
L  The  rate  of  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases 
Mr  1,000,  which  was  higher  than  it  had  been 
years.  The  increase  was  due  to  an  excessive 
im  scarlatina.    The  severity  of  the  disease  may 

from  the  fact  that  of  the  30  deaths  registered 
:  diseases  16  were  ascribed  to  scarlatina.  Dr. 
etti  attributes  more  than  one  outbreak  to  Great 
and,  to  judge  from  his  report,  the  laxity  of  the 
af  this  town  in  the  removal  and  isolation  of 
om  infectious  diseases  is  deserving  of  cen 
zcosioos,  Dr.  Domenicheiti  had  to  resort  ti 

a  school,  but,  nevertheless,  be  records  his 
lat  it  is  inadvisable  to  close  a.  school  whenever  a 
an  infectious  nature  makes  its  appearance,  and, 
of  bis  contention,  slates  that,  in  one  village, 
icarlatina  prevailed  extensively,  the  principle  of 

infected   families   was  carried   out   with   such 
results  that  only  one  death  occurred  daring    the 
The  infantile  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  3'54 
every  1,000  papulation. 

EV  Union.— The  year  1883  was  the  tenth  anni- 
the  appointmenl  of  health  ofiicers  in  this  district, 
-lyde  has  taken  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to 
!  sanitary  work  accomplished  during  that  period 
esults   as   shown    by   vital   statistics.     To   this 

we  have  already  referred  on  page  553  in  the 
ilume.  With  regard  to  the  year  1SS3  itself  there 
lie  to  remark.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
the  year's  history  was  the  increase  in  the  number 

itaia  lung  diseases  among  infants  and  aged 
At  a  consequence,  tbe  death-rale — IS'9o  per 
ongh  tlill  low,  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the 
eding  years. 

End  Old  Town.— A  large  amount  of  useful 
rork  wu  done  in  this  district  during  1S83-S3, 
BC  is  DMbii^  to  refer  to  specially,     At  a  time 


when  the  housing  of  the  poor  is  occupying  such  a  large 
share  of  public  attention,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  record  Dr.  Corner's  opinion  that  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  (l86S|  'has  proved  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  district.'  In  the  period  under  consideration 
the  medical  officer  reported  upon  seven  houses  under  this 
Act.  The  vital  statistics  cannot  he  regarded  in  an  un- 
favourable light.  The  deaths,  which  occurred  at  the  rate 
□f  lO'liy  pet  1,000  population,  showed  a  decrease  of  6g 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  live  previous  years,  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  a  huge  increase 
in  the  population.  The  infantile  mortality,  amounting  to 
zS  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
excessive  ;  but  this  heaw  proportion  is  somewbat  dis- 
counted when  it  is  considered  that  the  birth-rate  was  as 
high  as  38 '6  per  1,000.  Scarlet  fever  was  the  most  fatal 
of  the  chief  zymotic  diseases,  the  death. rate  from  which 
was  3-23  per  1,000,  or,  exclusive  of  diarrhtea,  2'68. 

Monmouth,  Rural.— The  fact  that  every  part  of  this 
district  was  visited  during  the  year  by  the  medical  officer. 
Dr.  Willis,  and  the  inspector  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
that  sanitary  matters  were  by  no  means  neglected  in  1SS3. 
Two  incidents  in  the  year's  history  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  One  was  a  peculiar  outbreak  of  bastard  or 
German  measles,  which  occurred  at  Lydbrook  towards  the 
end  of  December.  As  many  as  zoo  clutdren  were  suffering 
at  one  time  with  this  complaint.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  infection  was  spread  by  the  attendance  at  the  Church 
School  of  children  from  the  Koss  Rural  District,  who  were 
sickening  with  the  malady,  which  was  of  such  an  in- 
fectious nature  that  in  an  extremely  short  space  of  time 
every  child  in  that  porrion  of  Lydbrook  which  is  within 
the  Monmouth  Rural  District  had  contracted  the  com- 
plaint. Fortunately  the  disease  was  of  an  exceptionally 
mild  type,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  patients  were 
contined  to  their  beds  for  one  day  only.  The  second 
incident  was  the  almost  simultaneous  sickening  and  death 
of  three  children  of  a  certain  family  residing  in  West  Dean. 
The  nature  of  the  illness  was  very  obscure ;  apparently  the 
cases  were  dysenteric  ;  the  children  were  all  imbecile  ; 
and  on  investigation  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
they  had  possibly  eaten  some  poisonous  plants  in  the  woods 
which  they  frequented.  Tbe  general  death-rate  for  the 
year  was  17-05-  The  most  noticeable  feature  with  regard 
to  Eymotic  diseases  was  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and 
whooping-cough,  particularly  of  the  former,  which  was 
widespread  throughout  the  district  during  the  year. 

Newington.— Sanitary  improvements  were  steadily 
carried  on  in  this  iKiiish  during  1882,  but  no  wock  was 
accomplished  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  special 
reference  to  it  in  these  pages.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
vital  statistics  did  not  compare  favourably  with  those  o{ 
previous  years.  Dr,  lUff  has  to  record  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  hitherto  registered  in  a  single  year — 
vii.  2,704^which  were  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  24 'So  per 
1,000  population.  The  increase  in  the  mortality  was 
especially  noticeable  among  the  young,  1,333  deaths 
occurring  in  children  under  live  years  of  age.  In  716  of 
these  cases  death  intervened  before  the  completion  of  the 
first  year.  Zymotic  diseases  were  fatal  in  626  instances, 
117  of  which  were  referable  to  measles  and  240  to 
whooping-cough,  both  these  disorders  being  exceprionally 
prevalent.  There  is  nothirig  to  mention  with  regard  to 
the  remaining  lymotic  diseases,  unless  it  be  that  there  wat 
a  considerable  diminution  in  the  mortality  from  diat- 
rhcea.  An  outbreak  of  measles  of  an  extremely  malig- 
nant type  occurred  in  the  Newington  Infirmary  in  May. 
The  deaths  in  this  institutions  during  the  year  (467  in  all) 
showed,  however,  a  decrease  upon  the  numbers  recorded 
in  recent  reports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality 
among  the  outdoor  poor  was  in  excess  of  that  of  the  two 
prcce^ng  years.  As  br  as  this  individual  class  was  con- 
cerned, small-pox,  erysipelas,  and  insanity  were  on  the 
decrease,    but   measles  and  whooping-cough   on  the   in- 
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ROMFOBD  Rural. — Taking  Ihii  dislrtct  ta  a  whole,  its 
sanitary  condition  is  exlremely  bod,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  authority's  officials  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  remedy  existing  evils.  We  read  with  pleasure  in  Mr. 
Wright's  report  for  1883,  that  an  extensive  and  apparently 
complete  system  of  sewerage  for  Ilford,  Barkingside,  and 
Chadwell  Heath,  was  in  contemplation,  and  if  this  scheme 
be  carried  out,  a  step  will  be  taken  in  the  right  direction. 
The  general  rate  of  mortality  for  the  year  was  i6'03  per 
1,000,  while  the  death-rate  from  lymolic  diseases  alone 
was  l'3.  Diarrhcea  was  attended  with  less  fatality  than  in 
any  previous  year,  but  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  owing 
chieily  to  imperfect  sanitary  arrangements,  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent.  One  outbreak  of  diphtheria  was 
especially  illustrative  of  (he  connection  between  the'diseise 
and  sanitary  defects.  In  this  instance  two  fatal  cases 
occurred  in  a  house  where  there  was  iutenial  conneclioo 
between  the  sink  and  the  drain,  thereby  permitting  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas  ioto  the  house.  A  recommendation  to 
remedy  this  arrangement  was  not  acted  upon  until  another 
case  had  shown  itself,  when  the  requisite  alterations  were 
made,  with  a  result  that  the  disease  did  not  agaio  appear. 
The  birih-rate  for  the  year  was  34-4  per  i,ocxi. 

Saint  Georgb-in-the-East.— The  health  returns  of 
this  parish  for  i!J82  will  compare  fevoumbly  with  those 
recorded  in  many  previous  years.  The  chief  cause  for 
satisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  diminution  in  the 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  which  fell  from  Z15  in  )S8i 
to  153  in  1882— the  year  under  consideration.  The 
decrease  was  most  marked  in  the  deaths  from  measles  and 
diarrhcea.  Only  II  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  were 
attributed  to  diseases  of  this  order,  which  is  the  lowest 
proportion  that  Mr.  Rygate  has  yet  recorded.  There  was 
some  increase  in  the  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of 
age,  as  compared  with  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages,  the  per- 
centage being  zS'4,  against  an  average  of  367.  Nearly 
haif  the  entire  mortality  occurred  in  children  who  bad  not 
attained  five  years  of  age.  During  the  year  there  were 
roistered  1,919  births  and  1,197  deaths.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  births 
showed  an  increase  of  60,  and  the  deaths  a  decrease  of 
44.  A  little  more  information  as  to  the  sanitary  prc^ess 
of  the  district  would  have  been  acceptable. 

Salford.— In  his  annual  report  for  i88i.  Dr.  Tatham 
has  again  presented  a  very  comprehensive  account  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  borough.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  thai  the  medical  officer  should  have  so  repeatedly  to 
urge  upon  his  committee  the  necessity  for  action  in  the 
matter  of  providing  public  abattoirs,  and,  looking  to  the 
benefits  which  would  doubtless  accrue  to  the  district  from 
the  erection  of  such  institutions,  we  trust  that  when  Dr. 
Tatham  has  next  to  revert  to  this  subject  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  state  that  his  frequent  appeals  on  this  head 
liave  at  length  met  with  a  response.  The  vital  returns, 
though  Dot  quite  so  favourable  as  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  was  an  exceptionally  healthy  one,  were 
highly  enconraging.  The  birth-rate,  was  identical  with 
that  for  18S1,  38-8  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  231,  was 
a  shade  over  that  for  the  previous  year,  but,  with  ibis 
exception,  was  the  lowest  on  record.  It  must  be  a  source 
of  no  inconsiderable  congratulalion  to  Dr.  Tatham  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  point  out  that,  as  compared  witb  the 
average  of  the  seventeen  preceding  years,  '  the  rate  of 
mortalitr  in  1882  was  lower  by  not  less  than  16  per 
cenL'  The  tyrootic  diseases  contributed  somewhat  under 
a  fifth  of  the  total  mortality,  or  4-5  deaths  per  1,000 
population.  Of  the  six  principal  diseases  of  this  class,  the 
deaths  from  which  were  equivalent  to  only  17  per  l,ooo, 
against  an  average  of  3'9,  measles  was  the  most  fatal, 
"niis  disorder  accoiuoted  for  157  deaths,  or  0*90  per  1,000, 
compared  with  an  average  of  144.  Scarlet  (ever,  which 
usually  heads  the  list,  took  second  place  in  1881,  witb  a 
death-roU  of  Si,  or  0-44  per  i.ooa^  against  an  average  of 
30O.  Small-pox,  which  had  shown  itKlf  at  the  end  m  the 
previoiH  year,  was  discovered  in  73  cases,  of  which  18,  or 


one-fourth,  did  not  recover.  There  was  a  con 
diminution  in  the  fatality  from  fever,  the  death-i 
this  disease  being  only  0*34  per  1,000,  comparec 
average  of  0-64.  Diarrhoeal  diseases  were  r^istt 
240  deaths,  or  1-30  per  1,000,  against  an 
of  322. 

Stalvbkjoge. — In  his  report  for  1883,  Mr. 
Dudley  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  sanitary  t 
of  this  borough,  which  he  describes  as  being  '  Ihi 
satisfactory.'  'The  drains  and  ashpits,'  he  states, 
looked  after,  and  kept  in  good  order.  The  wate 
is  of  the  purest  kind,  and  second  to  none  in  the  ki 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in  a  borough  pi 
these  manifold  advantages,  there  should  have  beer 
parative  scarcity  of  lymotic  disease  in  1883.  Tl 
zymotic  death-rate,  which,  on  seven  occasions  du 
previous  nine  years,  had  exceeded  3  per  1,000, 
year  under  notice  was  only  i  -3.  The  decrease  w 
striking  in  the  case  of  whooping-cough,  from  whi 
plaint  not  one  death  resulted,  while  only  15  deat 
referable  to  diarrhoeal  disease— a  number  cons 
below  the  average.  It  is  to  be  observed  thai  the 
scarlet  fever  were  of  an  exceptionally  severe  nal 
less  than  9,  or  i  in  4,  of  the  34  cases  reported,  ti 
ing  fatally.  Comparing  the  deaths  in  infants  wit 
registered,  the  proportion  was  128  per  1,000— 
more  favourable  ratio  than  usual.  The  general 
mortality  during  the  year  wb^  2I'5  per  1,000,  lb 
rate  being  30-3. 

St.  Giles's.— The  year  1882  was  marked  In  this 
among  other  incidents,  by  the  completion  of  the 
Mortuaryand  Coroner's  Court  in  Goldsmith  Street 
Lane.  The  ordinaiy  routine  of  sanitary  work  was 
pursued,  the  inspectors  making  '  11,776  visits  and 
tions,  and  serving  1,318  orders  on  owners  of  prope 
the  abatement  of  nuisances  and  the  improvement  0 
and  premises.'  Both  the  birth-  and  deith-rates- 
tiiely  297  and  24  per  1,000— were  above  the  di 
average.  Infants  died  in  the  proportion  of  151 
100  births,  and  41-3  of  the  total  deaths  were  ti 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  The  zymotic  de 
was  3 '3  per  1,000.  Of  the  diseases  of  this  class  : 
was  by  far  the  most  fatal,  accounting  for  41  deaths 
a  total  of  156.  Diphtheria,  loo,  which  was  widesf 
all  London,  was  especially  disastrous  in  this  disl 
compared  with  previous  years,  l>eing  credited  ■ 
deaths,  against  an  average  of  4-2.  The  mortal! 
the  rest  of  the  zymotic  disorders  was  not  so  h^ 
customary.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  a  single 
typhus  was  reported.  The  entire  absence  of  this 
was  largely  due,  in  Dr.  Lovelt's  opinion,  to  the  1 
tion  which  has  taken  place  of  late  in  the  courts  and 
in  Drury  Lane,  Lit^e  Coram  Street,  and  Grea 
Street, 

Stourport.— In  his  first  annual  report— that  for 
Dr.  Mastennan  expresses  his  conviction  tliat  the  dam] 
the  air.  overcrowding,  and  personal  uncleanliness,  -. 
principal  factors  of  disease  in  Stourport ;  '  the  un 
some  habit  the  lower  and  lower-middle  class  b 
almost  universally  sleeping  in  the  flannels  they  liav 
by  day.  being  an  especially  active  one.'  To  the  hi 
of  the  air  Dr.  Masterman  largely  ascribes  the  und> 
ilence  of  Blight's  disease,  and  to  the  same  cause,  c 
ith  the  extensive  use  of  hard  cider,  he  attributes  1 
quency  of  rheumatism.  The  chief  sanitary  needs 
n,  be  states,  appear  to  be  drainage,  the  more  | 
of  the  Kidderminster  water,  cfhcient  scavenging 
paths,  and — rather  as  works  of  private  bcnevoleni 
of  the  Board — a  cottage  hospital  and  public  warn 
.md  wash-house.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  in  Dr.  I 
man's  report  for  1882,  that  considerable  improv 
have  been  effected  in  the  scavenging  system,  and  . 
ibe  surface  drains,  though  ventihiting-[Hpes  are  oei 
several  points,  for  it  is  futile  to  shut  in  sewei  gas;  it 
be  conveyed    harmlessly  away.     The    cooditioa 
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mpton  Cinal,  which  p»ss«  through  Slourport, 
'  condemaed  by  Di.  Mastennan,  who  contends 
action  wilhin  the  town  limits  sliould  be  examined, 
icessary,  ihoronehly  dredged,  and  that  the  many 
a  which  upea  into  il  should  be  cut  oB".  though 

that,  ia  the  lattei  case,  the  canal  '  is  more  sinned 
an  sinning,'  In  i8Sl  the  birth-rate  was  39-63, 
ealh-rate  I  $-79  ;  in  iSEz  these  rates  were  respec- 
•93  and  i6'09.  Enteric  fever  was  introduced 
islrict  in  188a.  and  scarlatina,  of  a  mild  yet  dan- 
X,  was  prevalent.  The  cases  of  enteric  fever 
id  to  have  originaled  in  a  place  called  Wilden, 
mrce  of  Ihe  disease  was  traced  to  the  polluted 

a  well.  In  several  instances,  the  fever  was 
dped  by  overcrowding  of  a  most  revolting  nature. 
le  cues  belonged  to  the  series  of  secondary  origin, 
sted  to  Dr.  Mastennan's  mind  very  grave  doubts 


shot  in 


i  carried  by  ll 
d  tor  drinkioj 


fell  into  the  pails  used  tor  drinking- watei, 
iding  Bl  the  doors  of  some  cottages  adjoining  the 
he  cases  of  enteric  fever  generally  pointed  to  the 
igiousness  of  the  disease,  as  not  one  of  the  atten- 
Dn  the  sick  was  attacked  by  it. 

FORD- UPON- A  VON    COMBINATION      (RUaAL).— 

the  most  interesting  feature  in  Mr.  Fosbroke's 
r  l88z  is  his  account  of  the  outbreak  of  typhoid 
Eveaham,  to  which  we  referred  at  length  on 
r  Vol.  xiv.  The  epidemic  of  typhoid  increased 
of  mortality,  per  1,000,  from  lymottc  diseases,  in 
ct  in  which  it  took  place,  to  l  'l,  as  compared  with 
e  previous  year.  In  AJcester,  the  corresponding 
,  WIS  also  higher  than  in  1S81,  owing  to  tlie  extra 
[Dm  meailes.  In  Stratford,  the  rale  was  O'S,  a 
ire  that  for  iSSl.  The  general  death-rale,  per 
I  each  of  the  three  districCt,  was,  in  Stratford, 
Alcetter,  15'S,  and  in  Evesham  13-3.  Owing 
lub-r^istrar^  not  having  made  any  returns 
ihi,  Hr.  Foibroke  was  unable  to  give  the  several 
es,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  particulars 
ile  mortality.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  arrangements 
oade  to  prevent  so  serioits  an  omission  in  future 
The  nsefliiness  of  combining  the  reports  upon 
and  urban  districts  under  his  charge,  has  long 
nted  out  by  Mr.  Fosbroke,  but  his  authorities  made 
ipt  during  the  year  to  bring  about  Ihe  desired  result, 
lical  oSScer  inveighs  at  tome  length  on  the  evils 
-om  the  defective  drainage  of  the  district. 
rFOBD. — The  unitary  department  of  this  district 
to  have  done  its  work  well  during  1S83.  Mr. 
r  states  that  'great  improvement  was  made  in 
and  sewerii^  yards  and  passages,' and  that  the 
of  the  township  was,  at  the  date  of  his  report, 
Dmptete.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
of  water  supply.  In  several  cases  weU  water  was 
led,  and  the  public  water  supply  of  the  town  sul>- 
Tbe  birth-rale  for  the  yta.i  was  z3-6s,  and  the 
te  1 5 '3  per  i,doo  population.  The  deaths  from 
diseases  alone  were  equal  to  I '45  per  I, OCX)  persons 
Nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  in  children 
jeais  of  age, 

W  Union. — Both  the  water  supply  and  the 
system  of  this  district  still  continue  in  the  same 
etory  condition.  In  Mr.  Partridge's  report  for 
read  that  in  one  of  the  villages,  Minchin  Lamp- 
ng  to  the  gcnerosily  of  a  resident,  the  old  sewage 
g  improved  and  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
It  it  II  high  time  that  the  authority  took  the  im- 
at  of  the  water  supply  and  the  drainage  of  the 
strict  •erioDily  in  lund.  The  birth-rate  for  the 
36-6,  tod  the  death-rate  15-9  per  1,000.  The 
lie  was  the  lowen  hittierto  recorded,  and  so,  with 
plioDi,  WIS  the  Utter.  Again,  the  percentage  of 
nat  tjud6c  dlsMses,-  ]■>,  ««s  mote  fii*omble 


than  in  any  previous  year,  1879  excepted.     The  inhntile 

mortality  represented  10-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths. 
It  is  a  matter  for  r^el  thai  aj  per  cent,  of  these  deaths 
should  have  been  referred  to  '  unknown  '  causes, 

Sunderland  (Pobt).— Of  the  9,010  ships  which 
entered  this  port  during  1883,  a,ioi  were  inspected,  and 
of  these  SoJ  per  cent,  were  found  in  a  sanitary,  and 
19J  per  cent.  In  an  insanitary,  state.  Some  evil  was  still 
found  to  result  from  the  storage  of  ships'  stores  in  the  fore- 
castles ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  improvement  was 
noticeable  in  the  sheathing  of  iron  decks.  The  condition 
of  vessels  belonging  to  this  country,  of  which  those  of 
Sunderland  bore  olf  the  palm,  was,  in  most  instances, 
superior  to  that  of  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  though 
Mr.  Harris  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Danish  and  Dutch  ships  are  kept.  It  says  much  for 
the  ofBcials  of  this  author!^  that  captains  of  vessels  should 
give  Iheit  assurance  that  their  ships  are  more  systematically 
visited  In  Sunderland  than  in  any  other  port  in  England. 
Although  only  one  Case  of  infectious  disease  was  found 
during  the  year  on  vessels  entering  the  port,  the  question 
oF  hospital  accommodation  is  one  which  demands  immediate 
attention,  the  more  so  since,  as  Mr.  Harris  points  out,  the 
authority  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  urban  authority 
(which  is  itself  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect)  for  the  means 
of  isolating  persons  arriving  from  sea  with  diseases  of  an 
infectious  nature.  Unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  river.  It  does  not  appear  practicaUe, 
without  danger  to  the  public  at  lar^e,  and  mterference 
with  navigation,  to  establish  a  floating  hospital.  The 
authority,  however,  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  have  passed  a  resolution  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  provision  of  suitable  accommodation  for 
isolation, 

Wandswokth.— It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
sanitary  work  carried  oat  in  this  district  annually  increases 
in  extent,  but  there  are  still  several  defects  of  great  mag. 
nitude  which  it  is  of  essential  importance  shouldbe 
remedied,  and  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  health  officers  for  1883.  Among  these  more 
serioos  sanitary  defects  may  be  mentioned  imperfect 
scavenging,  inefficient  sewer  ventilation,  and,  chiefof  all, 
impure  water  supply.  With  r^ard  to  this  last  subject  it 
is  suggested  that  a  supply  shodd  be  obtained  from  the 
chalk  strata  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  since  '  no  amount 
of  filtration  can  completely  remove  the  large  quantity  ol 
organic  impurity  contained  in  the  Thames  water.'  The 
vital  statistics  lor  the  year  under  report  were,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  the  period  immediately  preceding, 
the  most  favoorable  on  record.  The  birth-  and  dealb- 
rates  were  respectively  35-69  and  17-4S  per  1,000.  This 
latter  rate  was  0-33  per  i,ooo  in  excess  of  that  for  1881, 
owing  to  a  greater  fatality  from  epidemic  diseases,  but 
1-62  per  1,000  below  the  decennial  average.  Theinlantile 
mortality  was  equivalent  to  137  deaths  per  1,000  births — 
a  more  favourable  proportion  than  usual.  The  mortality 
in  children  under  ten  increased,  however,  during  the  year, 
representing  51-3  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  against  an 
average  of  49-7.  The  deaths  &om  the  seven  principal 
zymotic  diseases— 615  in  number,  or  43  less  than  the 
average — occasioned  15-9  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality, 
and  2'79  deaths  per  t,ooo  population.  Whooping-cough 
was  the  must  fatal  of  these  disorders,  followed  By 
scarlatina,  diarrhcea,  and  measles.  The  deaths  from 
whooping-cough,  scarlatina,  and  measles  were  respectively 
36,  5i  and  23  above  the  average,  but  those  from  diarrhiea 
were  68  lielow  the  average.  Diphtheria  was  particularly 
fatal  in  Putney,  where  it  caused  29  deaths  out  of  the  51 
registered  for  the  whole  district. 

West  Sussex.— Dr.  Kelly  has  treated  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  this  district  very  exhaustively  in  hii  report  for 
1883-  The  year's  history,  however,  presents  nothing  of 
extraordinary  interest.  The  birth-rate,  309  per  i,oo<^ 
diflered  scarcely  at  all  from  the  rates  rcconled  in  previous 
years.     As  usual,  there  was  an  exeev  of  male  over  female 
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births,  ihe  respective  numbers  being  1,592  and  1,381.  It 
U  woilhy  of  note  Ihni,  during  the  period  1S76-18S1,  the 
births  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the  deaths.  The  general 
dealh-ralc  was  14'3  per  1,000,  a  trifle  above  that  of  the 
previous  year,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  lowest  re- 
corded. The  infantile  mortality,  in  proportion  to  every 
1,000  children  bom,  was  90,  showing  a  dccreose  on  the 
averafie  of  3  pec  1,000.  The  zymotic  diseases  accounted 
Tor  164  deaths  out  of  a  lolal  of  1, 376,  or  17  deaths  per 
1,000  population.  To  whooping-cough  53  dejlhs  were 
registered  ;  lo  diphtheris,  35 ;  to  diarrhoKi,  19  ;  to  measles, 
tG;  and  to  srarlatina,  15. 

WiTHiNGTON.— The  officials  of  this  district  appear  lo 
have  done  their  work  very  thoroughly  in  18S3,  Among 
other  itenu,  il  ii  pleasing  to  find  that 'the  number  of  houses 
tupplied  with  water  from  springs  and  pumps  is  steadily 
diminishing.'  It  is  worthy  of  note  thai  the  magistrates 
decided  that,  although  the  keeping  of  pigs  may  be  proved 
to  be  a  nuisance,  the  Boixi  have  no  power  lo  compel  Ihe 
owners  of  these  pigs  to  discontinue  keeping  them.  Dr. 
Railloo  points  out  that  it  will  probably  become  necessary 
lo  establish  a  by-law  limiting  the  distance  from  dwell- 
ing-houses at  which  pigs  may  be  kept.  The  vital  statis- 
tics for  the  year  are  satisfactory,  the  death-rate,  in  spite  of 
an  increased  birth-rate —31  per  1,000— being  only  134 
per  1,000.  Zymotic  diseases  showed  a  death-rate  of  I '4 
per  i.axt.  Of  disorders  of  (bis  class,  scarlet  fever  was 
exceptionally  prevalent,  more  so  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  With  reference  to  Ihe  infantile  mortality,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  fully  one-fourlh  of  the  total  deaths  occurred 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  nearly  Jo  per  cent,  of 
whom    died    before    they    had   completed    one  year   of 


— It  is  gratif;^ing  to  read  in  Dr.  Sadler's 
report  far  1SS3  that  the  water-supply  of  this  township  is 
'unexceptionable,'  and  that  the  system  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal,  which  was  considerably  improved  during 
the  year,  is  '  complete  for  all  its  more  important  portions. ' 
TTie  scavenging  of  the  district,  however,  is  very  imperfectly 
carried  out  and  requires  serious  attention.  Dr.  Sadler 
has  done  wisely  in  adverting  betimes  to  the  condition  of 
the  burial-grounds  of  the  township,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
is  such  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  further  accom- 
modation in  this  direction  within  the  next  two  years.  The 
birth  and  death-rates  for  1SS3  were  respectively  39*40  and 
1777  per  1,000  population.  The  infantile  morlalily  was 
in  the  ratio  of  162  deaths  to  every  1,000  births,  and   over 

S6  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  occurred  in  children  not 
ve  years  old.  There  only  remains  10  add  that 
lymottc  diseases  were  accredited  with  22  deaths  out  of  an 
^gr^ate  of  15a. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE    BOLANACHI    COMPANY'S    NEW 

CHOCOLATE. 
Im  this  country  chocolate  is  not  drunk  to  the  same  ei 
as  on  the  Continent,  although  the  cacao  bean  is  much 
consumed  in  the  form  of  chocolate  confectionery.  The 
cacao  bean,  when  ground  and  mixed  with  certain  in. 
petlienti,  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  beverages  in  use 
ID  England,  particularly  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  who 
like  it  for  its  pilatabitity,  and  also  because  it  is  more 
nourishing  than  tea  or  coHee.  That  cocoa  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  looked  upon  with  favour  by  all  classes,  is  shown  by 
the  many  preparations  of  it  that  have  been  introduced,  at 
prices  lo  suit  all  sections  of  society.  Some  preparations 
are  recommended  because  Ihe  butter  has  been  extracted, 
and  others  because  it  is  retained..  Cocoa,  however,  is  a 
beverage  that  may  be  sold  pure  at  a  price  within  the  means 
of  the  working  classes,  and  yet,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
Muiat  things  possible  to  adulterate,  an  undue  proportion 
of  itwdi  and  Bour,  if  not  more  tiuwholesome  ingrolients. 


is  often  mixed  with  it,  so  as  to  reduce  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties to  a  low  slandard.     These  reflections  have  been 
su^esled  by  a  recent  visit  to  Bolanachi's  Chocolate  Com- 
pany's Manufactory,  at  Spa  Road,   Bermondaey,    where 
chocolate   is  being  made  on  an   extensive  scale  by  u 
entirely  new  and  simple  process,  the  iDventioo  of  Mr. 
Bolanachi,  who  has  devoted  many  years  of  thought  lud 
experiment  to    the    subject      These    experiments   bait 
resulted  in  his  being  enabled  lo  ofler  the  public  1  pme 
compound  of  delightful  flavour  at  a  price  that  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes.     Chocolate  is  the  nanie 
given  to  a  compound  composed  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
cacao  bean,  sugar,  and  some  kind  of  starchy  mailer,  but 
Mr,  Bolanachi  discards  ibe  latter  altogether,  and  instead 
of  the  sugar  he  uses  a  syrupy  honey-like  extract,  obtaiueil 
from  the    Ceretonia  b^  [CtreloHsa  sUiqua),   popularly 
known  as  St.  John's  bread,  and  of  this  and  the  cacao  beu 
in  its  pure  state  the  new  chocolate  is  exclusively  made. 
The  inventor,  who  is  of  Turkish  nationality,  and  whoit 
family    are    extensive  landed   proprietors    in  the  CttA 
Archipelago,  some  years  since  conceived  the  idea  that  tlu 
Ceretonia    bean  might  be  put  to    more   important  vsei 
than  those  for  which  it  is  generally  employed,  and  com. 
menced   experiments   with    a    view   to    extract   its   rick 
saccharine  matter ;  of  which  the  chocolate  ^ctory  in  [he 
Spa  Goad  is  Ihe  practical  outcome.     A  short  descripdoi 
of  the   vtodui   operandi  will    demonstrate    the    absolute 
purity  of  the   ingredients  and  the    exact  constitoenii  ti 
'  Chocolate  Bolanachi.'    The  cacao  bean  when  roasted  ii 
relieved  of  the  busk,  which  is  not  used  at  all,  thenroxsted, 
ground,  and   mixed   or  worked  by  machinery,  with  the 
whole   of  its  butter  retained,  and  so  formed    into  irhil 
Is  technically  called  cocoa  cake.     The  ceretonia  besuu, 
of  which  only  the  finest  qualities  are  used,  comity  fton 
Canilia  and  Cyprus,  are  also  ground,  and   then  cartial 
by  covered  'dloots'to  a  range  of  large  drcuiar  vosdl, 
where    it   is  prepared  ready  for  evaporation,   the  \y\mx 
passing  down  into  a  large  receptacle,  and  by  means  of  1 
steam  pump  it  is  eventually  carried  toasteam-jacketedpu, 
where  il  is  evaporated,  leaving  only  the  rich,  honey-lile 
extract  before  named.     Both  ingredients  are  now  readyfoi 
combination.  Fortyparts  of  the  cocoa  cake  and  sixty  ofihe 
honey  syrup  arc  then  placed  in  a  machine  of  ingeniou 
construction,  where  they  ore  thoroughly  mixed  and  Id' 
corporated,  and  eventually  withdrawn  in  Ihe  fonn  of  1 
thick  paste.     It  is  then  put  into  tins  holding  one  paoad 
each,  covered  and  labelled,  and  packed  in  boxes  reulyfoi 
delivery.     All  the  processes,  which  are  very  simple,  ind, 
:it  the  filtration,  comparatively  rapid  ;  are  effected  bj 
linery,  and  the  hand  does  not  come  in  conlael  with 
the  ingredients  at  any  stage.     But  the  most  remarkable 
eSect   of  the  combination  of  the  two  substances  is  tb< 
change  effected  as  regards   the  cocoa   butter.     Were   a 
portion  of  this  cocoa  cake,  with  all  its  butter  in  it,  to  b£ 
ealen,  the  probability  is  that  the  strongest  digestion  wnu^^ 
not  assimilate  it  comfortably,  and  a  laree  percentage  •'' 
people  could  not  take  it  at  all,  but  by  its  admixture  withth< 
syrup  of  the  ceretonia  bean  this  state  of  things  is  chaiKC**' 
Though  still  present,  the  butter  ii  robbed  of  its  objection*' 
able  properties,  and  whenmixed  with  water,  not  a  partic^' 
of  fat  is  visible  to  theeye  or  perceptible  to  the  pahUe.    It    *' 
thus  in  Ihe  form  of  chocolate  pasle  thai  this  product  is  cor*'*'' 
mercially  introduced,  and  for  the  reasons  that  Mr,  BolanacK'^ 
has  been  desirous  to  introduce  it  as  a  popular  bc\'er^«^^' 
and  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  the  poorer  classe^*^ 
As  the  two  ingredients  are,  so  to  speak,  '  cooked  '  in  th  ■^ 
process     of     preparation,     nothing     further     is    require*-^ 
than     lo     talte    a     spoonful     of    the    chocolate      anc^ 
mix    il    in    a  breakfast  cup   with   boiling  water,   whcc^* 
a    delicious    infusion    is    obtained,   and    unless    the  in-C 
dividual  who  is  to  drink  it  have  a  very  'sweet  tooth, 

addition  of  sugar  is  required.  It  mode  with  milled 
instead  of  water  a  much  richer  beverage  is  obtained ;  buC 
in  either  case  this  chocolate  is  equal  in  flavour  to  the  finesL 
preparation  of  the  kind  obtainable.  This  paste  is  sold 
~  :tail  in  one  pound  tins  at  one  sbiUing,  and  although  ■  little 
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price  than  some  of  the  trash  sold  even  as  ordinary 
len  its  purity  and  sustaining  properties  are  taken 
deration,  it  is  really  much  cheaper.  Although  as 
ntrodaced  as  a  paste  the  chocolate  cake  will  soon 
id  arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  making 
is  kinds  of  chocolate  confectionery  so  much  liked 
blic.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  weakest  digestion 
ilate  this  chocolate,  and  from  trials  the  writer  has 
th  it  he  is  disposed  to  support  the  assertion, 
idvantage  resulting  from  the  manufacture  (to  the 
I  is  that  a  good  food  for  cattle  is  found  in  the 
,  which  can  be  supplied  at  a  low  rate.  Mr. 
i  has  called  in  the  valuable  aid  of  Professor 
who  has  visited  the  factory  and  made  himself 
d  with  all  the  processes,  taking  his  samples  for 
^rom  bulk.  The  analysis  appended  is  so  satis- 
at  there  can  be  no  reluctance  in  recommending 
late,  particularly  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
jeing  of  the  poorer  classes,  or  who  are  concerned 
:  diet.  Mr.  W.  W.  Parkinson,  the  master  of  the 
>t.  Workhouse  of  the  St.  Olave's  Union,  South- 
s  made  experiments  with  one  cwt.  of  the  Bola- 
Dcolate,  and  finds  that,  while  yielding  a  much 
itious  beverage  than  those  now  in  use,  the  cost  is 
ather  less, 
alysis  is  as  follows  :— 

{Copy), 
is  of  Boianachi's  Mcoiate  paste^  by  Professor 
D,   &c,   &c:  author  of  'Chemistry:  General, 
and  Pharmaceutical.* 

chi*s  chocolate  paste  I  have  seen  made  on  a  large 
le  factory.  The  best  quality  was  prepared  from 
s  of  cocoa,  and  not  ordinary  sugar,  &c.,  as  usual, 
parts  of  sweet  clear  honey-like  extract  of  the 
vn  ceratonia  siliqua  or  *  St.  John's  bread. ' 
3f  these  taken  from  bulk  by  me  yielded  : 

• 
• 

oisture    i*6i 

>coa  butter 2i'io 

Ibuminoid  matter 6*55 

leobromine 71 

losphate  of  potassium,  &c.  ...     i'32 
arch,  gum,  cellulose,  &c 871 

40 

nia  extract : 

oisture    14*09 

Ibuminoid  matter  1*47 

igar 3480 

extrin,  &c 9*42 

losphate  of  potassium,  &c.  ...      *22 

60 

—     100 
June  23,  1884.  John  Attfield. 

A  DOMESTIC  CONUNDRUM. 

the   above  title  the  City  of  London  Sanitary 
ion,  of  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  have  patented  a  new 
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(of  which  «n  iUoatnition  is  append^),  and  which 


is  further  stated  to  be  *■  without  a  bottom,  without  a  lid, 
and  without  a  spout.'  As  the  reader  will  gather  from  the 
drawing,  it  is  intended  to  boil  water  rapidly,  which  from 
its  shape  it  is  bound  to  accomplish.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  formed  with  a  large  hollow  chamber  underneath, 
in  which  the  fire  or  heat  is  concentrated,  and  the  only 
orifice  through  which  the  water  is  poured  in  or  withdrawn 
is  the  one  on  the  right-hand  side.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  inventor,  Mr.  Barron,  the  manager  of  the 
company,  has  correctly  described  the  kettle  as  being  without 
a  spout,  neither  do  we  desire  or  request  a  discussion  of 
'  what  is  a  spout,*  but  it  can  be  entirely  recommended  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  home,  and  for  many  purposes 
when  a  small  supply  of  hot  water  is  required  quickly.  It 
is  made  in  various  sizes.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
applied  heat  be  that  of  a  fire,  a  gas  stove,  or  a  simple  ga 
burner,  as  the  great  amount  of  caloric  collected  in  the 
hollow  chamber  causes  the  boiling  point  to  be  reached  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 


LAW  REPORTS. 

JUDICIAL    COMMITTEE   OF   THE    PRIVY 

COUNCIL. 

(/Vww/.— Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  Sir  Robert  Collier, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse.) 

Bischofs  PatmU 

This  was  a  petition  for  'the  prolongation  of  letters-patent 
granted  on  Sept.  19,  1870,  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  to 
Mr.  Gustav  Bischof,  jun.,  for  the  invention  of  *  improve- 
ments in  the  means  employed  for  the  purification  of 
water.* 

The  invention  related  to  the  use  of  spongy  iron  for 
purifying  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  depriving 
sewage  of  its  obnoxious  and  dangerous  properties.  Spongy 
iron  has  been  proved  to  possess  a  strong  and  lasting  action 
in  separating  or  destroying  and  rendering  innocuous  by 
chemical  agency  various  objectionable  matters  occurring 
in  water  and  sewage  ;  and  of  still  greater  importance  is 
the  physiological  purification  effect^  by  the  material — 
that  is  to  say,  the  destruction  by  it  of  low  forms  of  organic 
life  occurrin|[  in  water  and  sewage.  It  has  been  proved  that 
no  degree  of  dilution  and  no  natural  filtration  or  ordinary 
artificial  filtration,  such  as  through  sand,  however  efficient 
it  may  be,  affords  any  such  guarantee  ;  and  it  had  been 
applied  with  very  great  and  most  marked  practical  success 
at  the  military  stations  of  Fort  George,  in  Scotland,  Shoe- 
buryness,  and  elsewhere.  The  petitioners,  Mr.  Bischof  and 
others,  had  expended  large  sums  of  money  and  devoted 
great  pains  and  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  the 
invention  to  the  public  and  bring  it  to  use.  They  had  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  its  employment  by  water  companies 
in  London,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  had  pre- 
vailed since  1878  as  to  the  position  of  the  water  companies 
in  regard  to  proposed  legislation  on  their  rights,  the  com- 
panies had  been  unwilling  to  embark  new  capital  in  adopt- 
ing the  invention.  The  only  town  in  which  the  invention 
had  been  applied  to  waterworks  was  Antwerp,  and  it  had 
been  perfectly  successful.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
chief  application  of  the  invention  had  been  for  the 
purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  domestic  filters.  The 
utility  of  the  invention  had  been  generally  acknowledged, 
and  domestic  spongy  iron  filters  had  been  introduced  into 
the  various  Government  departments,  and  were  beginning 
to  be  generally  used.  In  these  circumstances,  the  peti- 
tioners asked  to  have  the  patent  extended,  in  order  that 
they  might  receive  a  fair  reimbursement  and  remuneration 
commensurate  with  the  great  public  value  and  importance 
of  the  invention. 

Their  lordships  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  invention 
which  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  patent  was  a  very 
useful  and  meritorious  one,  and  they  thought  that  as  far  as 
that  went  it  should  be  renewed,  unless  the  patentee  had 
received  adequate  remtmeratioxu    As  to  that  point,  the 
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accounts  had  been  proved,  and  the  Attorney-General  did 
not  object  to  them.  Their  lordships  were  of  opinion,  upon 
those  accounts,  that  so  far  from  the  patentee  having  made 
any  profit,  he  had  sustained  a  loss,  and  they  thought  that 
they  ought  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  renew  the  patent. 
In  the  case  of  Spencer's  patent,  it  was  extended  for  seven 
years,  and,  following  that  precedent,  their  lordships  would 
advise  her  Majesty  to  extend  Bischofs  patent  for  seven 
years. 

Adulteration  of  Swiss  Milk. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Flack  &  Sons,  of  484  Bethnal  Green 
Road,  appeared  at  Worship  Street  to  a  summons 
under  the  sixth  section  of  the  Adulteration  Act  for 
having  sold  an  article  of  food,  to  wit  condensed 
milk,  containing  only  one  quarter  of  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  butter  fat.  Mr.  Lapworth,  a  sanitary  in- 
spector of  Bethnal  Green  parish,  proved  purchasing  at 
the  shop  of  the  defendants  a  tin  of  condensed  milk,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  parochial  analyst.  His  certificate 
was  now  put  in,  and  declared  that  the  condensed  milk  in 
question  contained  '  only  one  quarter  of  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  butter  fat,  the  original  milk  was  reduced  in  bulk 
from  4*96  parts  to  one,  and  had  26*07  per  cent,  of  cane 
sugar  added.  Originally  it  contained  only  0*52  per  cent, 
of  butter  fat.*  It  was  mentioned  that  although  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  condensed  milk  had  been  taken 
by  authorities  in  country  towns,  this  was  the  first  action  of 
the  kind  in  London.  The  defence  was  that  the  defendants 
were  relieved  from  liability  under  the  Act  by  the  25th 
section,  which  said  that  such  exception  should  take  place 
if  the  article  in  question  was  of  the  same  nature,  sub- 
stance, and  quality  as  purchased  by  the  seller  ;  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  believe  it  was  otherwise,  and  that  he  sold  it 
in  the  same  state  as  supplied,  and  with  a  written  warranty. 
There  was  upon  a  label  pasted  to  the  tin  the  following 
words  :  '  The  company  guarantees  this  to  be  simply  pure 
milk  obtained  from  cows  fed  in  the  valley  of  Switzerland. ' 
It  was  contended  that  this  warranty,  which  was  affixed  to 
the  tin,  was  placed  by  the  original  merchants ;  but  the 
defendants  were  unable  to  state  the  actual  name  of  the 
company  who  supplied  them,  through  their  agent.  The 
defendants  also  proved  that  the  tins  sold  were  not  tam- 
pered with  before  being  retailed.  The  defendants  did 
not  contest  the  analysis.  Mr.  Hannay  said  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  the  label  was  not  a  warranty  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  the  only  protection  for  retailers 
would  be  to  procure  a  written  warranty  from  the  firm  from 
whom  they  obtained  their  supplies.  In  the  present  case, 
no  one  could  say  who  *  the  company '  guaranteeing  was. 
The  Act  certainly  intended  that  some  one  should  be  liable 
in  these  cases,  and  although  he  did  not  think  the  de- 
fendants were  morally  guilty,  they  would  have  to  bear  the 
responsibility.  He  imposed  a  nominal  penalty  of  if., 
M'ith  23J.  costs.  The  defendants  said  they  had  stopped 
the  sale  of  the  brand  in  question. 

The  Abstraction  of  Cream  from  Milk. 

An  important  case  to  milk  dealers  was  decided  at  the 
last  Birmingham  Quarter  Sessions.  Ernest  Bomford,  a 
farmer,  appealed  against  a  conviction  by  two  of  the 
Birmingham  borough  justices  for  abstracting  from  milk 
sold  by  him  20  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  not  disclosing  the 
fact  The  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  third  section 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Adulteration  Amendment  Act,  of 
1875,  which  makes  it  illegal  for  any  person  to  abstract  any 
food  or  sell  any  article  adulterated  without  making  it 
known.  The  analysis  of  the  sample  taken  by  the  inspector 
showed  the  amount  of  fat  to  be  2*39  per  cent.,  and  of 
solids,  not  fat,  9*01  per  cent.  The  standard  taken  by  the 
analyst  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations  as  to  the  purity 
or  otherwise  of  milk  was  3  per  cent,  for  fat  and  9  per 
cent,  for  other  solids.  The  defence  was  that  the  milk 
was  pure  as  it  came  from  the  cow  when  it  was  delivered 
to  the  railway  people,  and  that  the  adulteration,  if  any, 
was  effected  during  transit  and  between  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  milk  to  the  railway  authorities  and  its 
reachii^  Snow  Hill  Station  at  Birmingham,  where  the 


sample  was  taken  upon  which  the  proceedings  were  based. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  beyond  the  appellant's  know- 
ledge, and  as  such  impossible  for  him  to  disclose.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  railway  company  would  not  allow  the 
churns  to  be  locked  unless  they  had  a  duplicate  key.  The 
Assistant  Recorder,  in  giving  judgment,  stated  he  had  no 
doubt  the  cream  had  been  abstracted  from  the  milk,  while 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  previous 
to  the  milk  being  sent  to  the  railway.  It  wonld  be  un- 
warrantable to  hold  th«»  appellant  responsible  for  foiling  to 
disclose  a  fact  of  whirh  he  could  not  possibly  have  any 
knowledge,  and  he  qimsned  the  conviction,  with  costs. 

Unwholesome  Food.— Technical  Defeat  of 

Justice. 

At  the  Darlington  Borough  Police  Court,  on  the  24th 
ult.,    Richard   Iddison,  a  butcher  of  Park   Street,    was 
charged  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Atkinson,  Nuisance  Inspector  of 
that  borough,  with  exposing  for  sale  a  quantity  of  diseased 
meat.     The  Inspector  stat«l  that  on  the  7th  ult.  Iddison 
had  about  15}  stones  of  meat,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  which 
from  its  appearance  he  suspected  to  be  unsound.    Dr. 
Lawrence  condemned   the  meat  and  had  it  destroyed. 
Mr.  G.  Maw,  who  appeared  for  the  defence,   took  the 
objection    that    the    appointment    of   Mr.    Atkinson  as 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  had  not  been  proved.     The  Bench 
dismissed  the  case,  and  a  charge  against  J.  Button,  Park 
Stree't,  was  also  dismissed  on  the  same  contention.    This 
miscarriage  of  justice  should  be  carefully  noted  by  sanitary 
inspectors. 

Smoke  Abatement. 
Messrs.  Maybury,  Marston,  &  Sharpe,  hoop  iron  mana* 
facturers,  Brindle  Heath,  Pendleton,  have  been  summoned 
to  the  Salford  Police-court  for  permitting  a  smoke  nuisance 
at  their  works,  and  fined  5/.  and  costs. 

The  Tipping  of  Refuse. 
Action  against  the  Darwen  Corporation, 
In  the  Chancery  Court  of  Lancashire,   at  Manchester, 
before  Vice-Chancellor  Bristowe.  George  Walsh   v.  The 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Over  Darwen,  in  which  plaintiff 
sought  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
continuing  the  tipping  of  refuse  on  land   adjoining  hii 
house,  has  been  before  the  Court.     One  of  the  plaintiff** 
witnesses,  Mr.  Beevers,  of  Preston,  having  stated  that  the 
Corporation  had  made  arrangements  for  bringing  the  refoie 
complained  of  into  the  ravine  near  pUintiff*s  house  by  an 
entrance  furthest  removed  from  it  instead  of  passing  it, 
which  would  abate  the  nuisance  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  suggested  whether   an  arrangement 
might  not  be  made  between  the  parties.     It  was  ultimately 
arranged  that  the  matter  should  stand  over  until  October 
next,  the  Darwen  Corporation  in  the  meantime  to  desist 
from  conveying  refuse  past  the  plaintiff's  house,  it  being 
understood  that  this  was  to  be  done  without  prejudice  >* 
to  costs. 


BRIEF  NOTES  OF  USEFUL  CASES. 

Highway. 
1883.  Carter  y.  St,  Gileis  B,  IV.  Application  for  In- 
junction to  restrain  the  narrowing  of  a  cartway  by  abstract- 
ing space  for  formation  of  a  footway— Application  refiised, 
it  being  shown  that  a  footway  was  desirable,  and  that  de- 
fendants had  not  exceeded  their  powers.  ( Ttires,  June  23, 
1883.) 

Street  Improvements. 

1883.  Card  V.  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  Local  Act- 
Powers  to  take  premises  for  widening  a  street  restricted— 
Thomas  v.  Daw  and  Galloway  v.  London  distinguished. 
(18  L.J.,  N.  of  C,  107  ;  49  L.J.,  325.) 

Scavenging. 
1883.  Goodacre  v.  fValson,     Injunction  granted  at  suit 
of  neighbours  to  restrain  land  froui  being  med  for  deposit 
of  house  refa«8e,  before  being  built  npon.    /Ir  Fiyj , :— 
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'  It  was  nothing  short  of  horrible  to  think  that  persons 
thould  seek  to  place  foul  vegetable  and  animal  matter  as 
foundations  for  buildings,  and  then  come  into  court  to 
lefend  sDch  conduct.'    {Times,  Feb.  23,  1883.) 

Gift  to  Corporation. 

1883.  Jlewiifs  Estate,  In  re.  Gift  to  Corporation  of 
money,  the  interest  to  be  applied  in  '  acts  of  hospitality 
ur  charity,'  held  void  for  uncertainty.  (53  L.J.,  Ch., 
^^3* ;  P-  73  [ffewitt  v.  ffiidspetk]  49  L.T.,  587.) 

Rating  of  Empty  House. 

1883.  Hicks  V.  Dunstable  Overseers,  Owner  of  empty 
house  held  rateable  when  he  had  put  in  a  caretaker  who 
made  some  money  at  a  weekly  rent  out  of  the  herbage. 
(47J.P.,  821.) 

Highway. 

1883.  lUingwortk  v.  Bulmer  East  Highway  Board, 
25  &  26  Vict.,  c.  61,  §  18 — Neglect  to  repair  highway — 
Grounds  on  which  an  appeal  to  sessions  might  be  had 
against  an  Order  of  Justices.     (52  L.J.,    Q.B.D.,  680; 

4«J.P.,  37.) 

Wharf. 

1883.  Lucas  V.  Scutcoates  Assessment  Committee.  Rating 
of  wharf  used  by  contractors  engaged  in  making  a  rail- 
way.   (At  Q.  Sess.)    (47  J.P.,  761.) 

Sewer. 

1883.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  s,  Willesden  Local 
hoard.  Rights  of  local  authorities  just  outside  the  metro- 
polis to  use  of  metropolitan  sewers.      {Times,  Dec.    4, 

Poor  Rate. 

1883.  Peterborough  Corporation  v.  Wilsthorpe  Overseers, 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  a  decision  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  on  a  case  stated  in  an  appeal  against 
iPoorRate.     (53  L.J.,  M.C.,  33  ;  L.R.,  12  Q.B.D.,  i.) 

Compensation. 

1883.  Pearsall  s,  Brierley  HiU  Local  Board,  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  §  308.  A  person  claiming  compensation 
017  insist  on  amount  being  decided  by  arbitration,  even 
though  a  dispute  exists  as  to  the  liability.  A  valid  de- 
cisiofl  as  to  liability  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to 
vhitration  as  to  amount.  (52  L.J.,  Q.  B.D.,  529; 
49LT.,  486;  47  J.P.,  628.) 

Road  Repair. 

1883.  ^'^«  ▼•  Cheshire  J  J,  Road  out  of  repair — 
Dispute  as  to  way  being  public  or  private — Quarter 
Sonons  held  bound  to  order  an  Indictment  notwithstanding 
%.  V.  Farrar,    (47  J.  P.,  788. ) 

Default  as  to  Sewerage. 

1884.  Rfg*  ▼•  Cheshunt  L,  B.  Default  of  Board  for 
?«»cral  years  to  provide  sewerage — Mandamus  issued  at 
instance  of  Local  Government  Board  under  <  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,'  §  299.     {Times,  April  3,  1884.)  ] 

Rating  of  Docks. 

1883.  Poplar  Union  ▼.  Ecut  India  Dock  Co*  Annual 
profits  steadily  falling  off—  How  changes  in  annual  value 
to  be  dealt  with  for  valuation  purposes.  (Metrop.,  48 
J.P.,  116.) 

Sewer  Expenses. 

1883.  Salford  Corporation  v.  Clowes,  On  proof  that  a 
road  was  an  '  Occupation  road '  to  two  farms,  adjacent 
owners  held  liable  for  paving  and  sewering.  {Times, 
March  23,  1883.) 

Rates. 

1883.  Yaies  T.  Ckorlton-on-Medloch  Union,  Caretaker 
put  into  empty  house  with  duty  of  showing  it  to  in- 
tcndiiig  tenants,  and  to  go  oat  on  request,  held  not  a  rate- 
able oocii|ner,  ofily  owner's  servant.  (48  L.T.,  873 ; 
47  J.F.,  <3a) 


REVIEWS. 


Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England,  By  Richard 
Valpy  French,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1884. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  book  has  evidently  written  . 
it  with  the  design  to  elucidate  the  part  which  intoxicating 
drink  has  played  in  the  individual  and  national  life  of  the 
English  people.     With  this  object  he  has  conducted  an 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  various  kinds  of  intoxicants  in 
common  use  at  different  periods,  into  our  drinking  cus- 
toms and  usages,  and  into  our  drinking  vessels,  as  well  as 
into  the  many  legislative  and  ecclesiastical   attempts  in 
our  history  to  limit  alcoholic  indulgence.     The  ancient 
Britons  led  a  generally  abstinent  life,  but  upon   extra- 
ordinary occasions  they  drank  to  excess,  and  almost  in- 
variably quarrelled  when  in  their  cups.    Before  the  Roman 
conquest  wine  was  unknown  in  Britain,  metheglin  or  mead 
having  been  the  only  intoxicant  of  which  we  have  any 
record.     After  the  introduction  of  agriculture,   ale  and 
cider  became  common  drinks.     The  Romans  introduced 
wine ;  and  repeated,  though  practically  unsuccessful,  at- 
tempts were  made  for  centuries  to  cultivate  the  grape  for 
the  manufacture  of  wine  in  England.     To  the  Romans  we 
also  owe  signboards.     For  ages  the  first  sign  of  an  inn 
was  a  bush ;  hence  the  proverb,  '  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush.  *    To  the  Roman  influence,  too,  we  are  indebted  for 
our  national  custom  of  toast -drinking,  several  classical 
authors  abounding  in  descriptions  of  Roman  toasting  for- 
malities.    From  these  invaders  our  progenitors  adopted 
habits  of  excess,  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  becoming 
rapidly  intemperate  and  luxurious  in  their  mode  of  life. 
Though  not  a  new  plant  of  Saxon  settinq:,  intoxication  in- 
creased so  greatly  during  the  Saxon  period  that  even  the 
clergy  fell  into  the  too  fashionable  vice,  so  much  so  that 
bishops  themselves  drank  to  excess  and  amused  themselves 
by  compelling  others  to  drink  till  they  were  intoxicated. 
During  this  period  the  chief  beverages  were  wine,  mead, 
ale,  cider,  and  piment.     In  the  eighth  century  taverns  or 
ale-houses  had  been  established.     In  the  Danish  period 
drinking  became  still  more  widespread,  a  special  feature 
of  this  period  having  been  voluntary  associations,  sodalitates, 
designed  as  much  for  conviviality  as  for  spiritual  benefit. 
The  battle  of  Hastings  was  lost  through  the  debauchery  of 
Harold's  troops.     The  author  describes  the  Plantagenet 
reig^  as  the  Light  Wine  period,  a  variety  of  light  wines 
having  at  that  time  been  introduced  into  common  use, 
though  he  tells  us  that  no  improvement  in  public  morals 
followed.  He  traces  English  drinking  habits  to  the  present 
day,  and  contends  that,  till  recently,  our  national  short- 
coming had  shown  little  appearance  of  diminution.     He 
admits  that  there  are  now  symptoms  of  a  change  for  the 
better,  quoting  Isaac  Disraeli's  prediction  of  a  return  to 
sobriety.     Dr.  French  refers  to  the  various  drastic  endea- 
vours both  by  Church  and  State  to  lessen  the  evil,  but  is 
unable  to  point  to  any  marked  amelioration  from  either 
ecclesiastical  or  legislative  action.  Contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  noted  an  advocate  of  total 
abstinence,  he  seems  to  foreshadow  a  time  when  man  shall 
forbear  from  abusing  *  the  gifts  which  a  gracious  Father 
has  given  his  children  to  enjoy.  *    By  this,  we  presume,  he 
means  that  men  shall  learn  to  use  without  abusing  strong 
I  drink,  to  drink  moderately  without  going  on  to  intoxica- 
tion.    We  fear  that  this  dream  has  little  chance  of  realisa- 
tion.    So  long  as  intoxicating  drinks  continue  to  be  made 
as  strongly  alcoholic  as  most  of  them  at  present  are,  and 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  fallible,  we  fear  that  in- 
temperance will  not  cease  in  the  land.   As  the  public  health 
has  so  severely  suffered  from  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants 
in  the  past,  so  it  will  in  the  future,  unless  either  abstinence 
becomes  more  diffused  through  the  population,  or,  as  might 
easily  be  done,  beverages  with  a  lower  alcoholic  strength 
come  into  fashion.     The  book,  which  is  tastefully  got  up, 
contains  much  valuable  information. 
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Our  Duty  in  Regard  to  Health,  By  G.  V.  Pcx)RE,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  International  Health  Exhibition  Hand- 
books.    Clowes  &  Sons,  London. 

We  have  read  through  this  little  book  with  feelings  of 
great  interest.  It  is  cleverly  written  and  contains  much 
that  is  good,  though  sometimes  open  to  the  venial  charge 
of  being  in  some  respects  unpractical.  A  main  feature  of 
it  is  an  attack  on  the  water-carriage  of  excreta,  a  sweep- 
ing condemnation  of  sewers  and  sewerage  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Poore  hardly  seems  adequately  to 
distinguish  between  aggregation  of  population  and  over- 
crowding. Aggregation  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
growth  of  modem  industries,  commerce,  and  civilisation, 
and  is  not  in  itself  incompatible  with  a  high  state  of 
health.  By  overcrowding  we  understand  such  a  herding 
together  of  the  masses  amid  sanitary  surroundings  of  a  low 
order  as  is  incompatible  with  health  and  morality. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  that  every  rood  of 
land  should  maintain  its  man,  as  Goldsmith  sang,  or  that 
every  house  should  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden- 
ground  wherein  to  dispose  of  the  excreta,  we  cannot  hope 
or  ask  for  the  return  of  such  a  state  of  society,  and  it 
is  of  no  use  '  crying  for  the  moon.  *  We  entirely  agree 
with  Dr.  Poore  in  deprecating  the  introduction  of  sewers 
into  country  towns  where  earth-closets  for  the  careful  and 
pails  for  the  careless  would  suffice  for  the  reception  and 
facilitate  the  utilisation  of  the  excreta  ;  but  could  such  a 
scheme  be  carried  out  in  London,  or  could  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  be  now  broken  up 
and  their  houses  be  distributed  over  entire  counties  ?  If 
not,  what  other  than  sewerage  and  water-carriage  can  be 
pointed  to  as  the  best,  the  quickest,  cheapest,  and 
most  cleanly  way  of  conveying  excreta  away  from  the 
precincts  of  the  houses  ?  That  the  discharge  of  the 
sewage  as  such  into  rivers  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  we 
feel  strongly,  but  since  sewerage  is  a  necessity  we  must  on 
the  one  hand  insist  on  the  complete  disconnection  of  every 
house  from  the  sewer,  and  on  the  other  on  the  treatment 
of  the  sewage  by  irrigation  or  chemical  process,  so  as  to 
render  it  sufficiently  pure  to  be  passed  into  large  streams, 
where  it  may  be  subjected  to  the  oxidising  action  of 
running  water. 

Again,  is  it  practical  to  tell  the  Londoner,  even  if  he 
enjoy  his  quarter  of  an  acre  of  tennis  lawn  and  flower 
garden,  to  deposit  or  bury  his  excrement  therein.  Surely, 
then,  to  tax  water-closets  would  be  cruel  to  the  poor 
man  and  unjust  to  the  rich.  Dr.  Poore  wisely  and 
emphatically  points  out  the  dangers  of  surface  wells,  or 
even  of  deep  ones  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  insist  on  the  exclusive  use  of  rain  and 
river  water,  smce  the  latter  is  not  always  within  reach, 
and  the  former,  besides  being  uncertain  in  amount,  re- 
quires precautions  for  its  storage,  which  cannot  be  counted 
on  in  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  poor  to  prevent  its 
becoming  fouler  than  the  worst  well  or  ditch. 

The  author's  strictures  on  the  practice  of  crowding  one's 
guests  in  dining-rooms  or  saloons  with  less  cubic  space 
than  is  allowed  to  convicts,  and  on  the  abuse  of  dustbins, 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Indeed,  the 
writer  oi  this  has  himself  dispensed  with  the  dustbin 
altogether,  finding  the  fowls,  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the 
garden  sod  together  capable  of  disposing  of  every  kind 
of  refuse,  and  realising  tne  author's  epigram  that  the  dust- 
man's call  for  the  contents  of  a  single  pail,  containing 
only  broken  glass  and  dry  bones,  need  not  take  more 
time  than  the  postman's  visit. 

As  regards  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Poore  is  in 
favour  of  interment  versus  cremation. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  that  the  advice  con- 
tained in  this  little  book  is  applicable  enough  to  the 
occupier  of  a  country  house  or  cottage,  but  that  as  regards 
the  denizen  of  our  existing  large  towns  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  face  the  hard  facts  of  the  case,  or  realise  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  practical  sanitarian  has  to  deal. 
None  the  less  it  is  an.inteliigent,  original,  very  readable^ 


and  outspoken  treatise,   full  of   sound  doctrine  vividly 
enforced. 


Where  to  take  a  Holiday:  Reports  on  some  Home  and 
Foreign  Health- Resorts,  being  the  Holiday  Number 
of  the  London  Medical  Record.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.     1884. 

In  the  Sanitary  Record  of  August  15,  1883,  we  re- 
viewed at  length  the  first  number  of  *  Where  to  take  a 
Holiday,*  which  had  then  been  just  issued.  The  publi- 
cation thus  early  in  the  present  summer  of  this  second 
number  will  be  welcomed  by  many  readers,  as  in  many 
particulars  it  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  its 
predecessor.  There  seems  in  the  present  instance  to  be 
scarcely  the  same  necessity  to  review  the  whole  work  in 
like  detail  as  in  August  last ;  but,  briefly,  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  collection  of  papers  on  holiday  topics  by 
medical  men,  each  of  whom  has  evidently  made  himself 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 
They  approach  the  question  of  •  Where  to  take  a  Holiday ' 
from  the  physician's  point  of  view,  and  show  in  what 
maladies  and  conditions  of  ill-health  the  various  health- 
resorts  in  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  British  Isles 
may  be  expected  to  be  of  service  to  invalids.  There  are 
many  points  noticed  in  the  various  papers  that  vrill  be  of 
service  to  holiday  seekers  in  general,  but  by  those  who 
travel  for  health's  sake,  and  by  their  medical  attendants 
who,  in  all  likelihood,  are  called  to  assist  at  the  family 
council  when  the  momentous  question  of  *  where  to  go 
is  decided,  these  pages  will  be  found  particularly  useful 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  papers  herein 
published.     The   first   is  entitled   *The   Spas   of   Great 
Britain,*  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Inspector- General  Mac- 
pherson.     In  it  he  classifies  the  spas  under  eight  heads, 
and   notices   in  detail  the  chief  localities  and  towns  at 
which  the  various  kinds  of  waters  are  found,  including 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,   Scarborough,  Droitwich.  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Harrogate,   Buxton,  Matlock,  and   Bath  in 
England,    Llandrindod   in    Wales,    Strathpeffer,    Moffat, 
Bridge  of   Allan  and    other    places  in    Scotland,   and 
Lindusvarna  and  other  localities  in  Ireland.     Dr.  Her- 
mann Weber  is  the  author  of  the  second  paper,  which 
describes  *  Continental  Climatic  Resorts  in  Summer'  in  a 
brief  space,  which  all  will  do  well  to  read  who  are  seek- 
ing for  information  on  this  wide  question.     The  accom- 
plished author  describes  these  resorts  in  the  two  natural 
divisions  of  seaside  places  and    inland  climates  of  the 
Continent.      The  choice    of    English    health-resorts  is 
described  in  the  third  paper,  by  Dr.  Symes  Thompson, 
under  four  heads  :  conditions  which  determine  choice  of 
change,  health-resorts  in  general,  seaside  health-resorts, 
and   inland   health-resorts.     Dr.  C.    Parsons  contributes 
judicious  remarks  on  sea-bathing  in  the  next  article.     Dr. 
Bumey  Yeo   describes  a    not   too    well-known    holiday 
locality  in  an  article  on  Pyrenean  and  adjacent  Summer 
Health-Resorts,  from  which  those  who  are  seeking  foe 
fresh   lands  for  their  holiday-feet   to   conquer   may  gain 
much  instruction.     Dr.  Thin  shows  how  summer  holidays 
at   sea  may  be  enjoyed  in  cruises  in  the  many  lines  of 
steamers  which  tidce  their  departure  from  British  shores. 
Lastly,  Dr.  Vintras,  in  continuation  of  his  paper  of  last 
year  on  some  seaside  resorts  on  the  French  coast,  notices 
the  principal  sea-bathing  places  lying  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Seine  and  Orne,  including  Honfleur,  Villerville, 
Trouville,   Deauville,  Villers-sur-Mer,   Caen,    and    other 
places.     The  next  paper  is  a  lengthy  one  on  some  half 
nundred  of  the  chief  English  and  foreign  health-resorts,  in 
which  detailed  authoritative  particulars  respecting  their 
climate,  water-supply,  health  statistics,  lodging  accommo- 
dation, and  general  resources  are  given.     Hints  to  travel- 
lers as  to  climate,  exercise,  and  recreation,  drinking,  and 
food,  and  clothing ;  reviews  of  recent  works  cognate  to 
the  subject-matter  of  this  serial ;  and  a  notice  oif  some 
useful  preparations    for    travellers,  conclude    the    work. 
Altogether,  it  will  be  found  that  this  publicatioD,  the 
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price  of  which  is  only  one  shilling,  combines  in  a  handr 
tonn  a  very  laigc  amount  of  infoimalioD  useful  to  ihe 
nalttludinous  seekets  after  health,  who  may  be  desirous  of 
dEddiDg  with  discietion  where  to  lake  a  holiday. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 

Nf.W    HoSflTAL   FOR    INFECTIOUS    DISEASES   AT   Su\- 

KU^ND.  — The  Sunderland  Town  CouDcil  have  agreed 
10  purchase  a  site  of  land  of  nbont  1 1  acres  in  extent,  al  an 
oUmaled  cost  of  5,ocxi/.for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  hospital 
fcilnrectious  diseases.  The  site  was  chosen  with  strong 
ippiotal  from  Dr.  Mordley  Douglas  and  the  majority  of 
the  Health  Commitlee,  although  an  alteniativi:  site  was 
i^Ered  3l  B  much  cheaper  rate, 

Dl.  A.  J.  Maktin,  in  his  pamphlet  on  llie  relation  of 
Medical  Science  to  Pablic  Health  (Ic  liilc  du  medccin  ea 
iT^CDe  pobtique)  shows  the  necessity  of  a  sanitary  ad- 
mbiistnuion,  and  describes  the  sanitary  o^nisation  of 
emy  country  in  Europe  except  France. 


The  inlet  ventilation  and  warming  of  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Peter's,  Limehouse,  built  by  Mr.  Ewnn  Christian, 
b  Whileboll,  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  has 
ten  mtdertalien  by  the  .^lus  Waterspray  Company.  The 
mitilating  aiiangements,  so  faraii  r^aids  the  extiaction 
d(  the  vitiated  air,  are  simple  enough,  namely,  three 
tfenings  in  the  wood  ceiling,  protected  with  wood  flaps, 
■rWch  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  These  opcn- 
isp  mmmuDicate  with  louvred  openings  in  Ihe  gables. 
Fw  the  inlets  and  warming  two  ^olus  Waterspray 
VcuOatOTs  of  the  Horseshi*  pnttem,  furnished  with 
iKttiiig  stoves,  are  fixed  in  ihe  vestibule.  The  stoves 
ire  coaled  with  silicate  cotton  composition,  and  the 
■Ue  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  ornamental  wooden  casing. 
TIk  heating  is  efTected  by  gas,  which  burns  around  a 
Maber  of  tubes  in  each  stove,  healing  them  to  an  intense 
i^Etce,  and  through  these  the  air,  after  being  washed 
■odpuiiGed,  is  pa^ed  into  the  Charch.  The  gas  fumes 
Worried  off  by  a  distinct  flue.  All  that  is  seen  inside 
Ik  boilJing  are  two  circular  opcning!i,  t6  inches  in 
fiwelcr,  and  S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor ;  each 
Btnimeot  delivers  130,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  purified 
ndi  lii,  healed  to  a  temperature  of  140° ;  or  So,ooo  cubic 
fceltif  cold  fresh  air,  at  a  temperature  of  17"  below  the 
Mnml  temperature  in  the  shade  in  summer  time.  The 
WWmption  of  water  in  each  instrument  is  8a  gallons  per 
kw,  and  of  gas  4J  feel  per  hour.  It  is  calculated  that 
bf  means  of  these  instruments  the  tem^ratute  of  the 
Vbucb  in  vrinter  can  be  raised  to  60"  in  less  than  two 
wnv  The  whole  apparatus  is  perfectly  under  control, 
Md  can  be  stopped  or  set  going  at  a  moment's  notice. 
TT*  cost  of  applying  this  system  is  much  below  the  ordinary 
™i^  for  neatii^  apparatus,  and  the  working  expenses 
■winil.  The  vcstihiile  is  to  be  used  as  a  .Sunday  school- 
"nni,  and  to  be  partitioned  off  into  class-rooms  by  curtains. 
Tbt  radiated  heat  from  the  stoves  will  suffice  to  warm  this 
Pvtian  of  the  Church.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
«(  aisle,  in  Ihe  organ  chamber,  the  .lllolus  Company 
■'e  fixed  one  of  their  very  elegant  ventilaling  goa  stoves. 
nKse  are  in  principle  the  some  as  those  attached  to  the 
•aldspray  ventilators,  but  are  minus  the  waterspray.  The 
tore  IS  ccmnected  ai  the  base  with  the  outer  air  by  an 
'penir^  tbtoogh  the  waU.  This  can  be  used  as  an 
idinacy  air  inlei,  cold  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
bMber  of  these  stoves  warms  and  supplies  fresh  air  to  the 
estry.  The  if.olus  Waterspray  Company  ate,  we  are 
kfonned,  applying  Iheir  system  of  ventilation  to  the 
ompcsr^  room  of  the  Daily  TeUgraph,  the  largest  in 
lODdoii,  and  lo  the  foundry,  compofing.  printing  moms, 
td  geocnl  offices  of  Ihe  new  premises  of  the  Daily  News, 
Bomcric  Stiwt. 


THE    HOUSING   OF  THE   POOR. 

■  Ilea'  lusl  U  hiif  lAi  iltndiT  itort. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett  on  the  Dwellings 
Question. — In  his  Annual  Pastoral  Address  and  Report 
for  the  year  1883-84,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  the  vicar  of 
St.  Jude's,  Whitechapel,  thus  speaks  on  this  question  ;  — 
Again,  there  is  nothing  bat  complaints  to  record  as  lo  the 
slate  of  the  dwellings.  During  Ibe  whole  year  acres  of 
ground,  cleared  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  so  as 
to  provide  bouses  for  the  people,  have  remained  barren  as 
a  desert.  Some  portion  was  put  up  lo  auction  last  summer 
and  sold,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  building.  Legal 
dithcullies  can  hardly  be  the  reason  for  delay,  inasmuch  as 
two  huge  public-houses  have  been  erected  on  the  same  site. 
Want  of  purchasers  cannot  cither  be  urged,  inasmuch  as 
the  East  London  Dwellings  Company,  of  the  formation  of 
which  I  spoke  last  year,  has  been  at  all  times  ready  lo 
purchase.  Because  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
other  cares  than  the  inlcresls  of  the  people,  the  hopes  of  the 
last  ten  years  still  remain  only  hopes,  but  some  day  there 
will  be  houses  in  which  labourers  may  live  under  heatlhy 
conditions  and  friendly  management,  and  there  will  be  a 
common  lodging-house  where,  as  in  a  hole!,  men  may 
lind  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  sleep  free  from  the  most 
d^aduig  associations.  The  East  London  Dwellings 
Company,  failing  to  gel  the  site  in  Goulston  Street,  have 
bought  a  site  at  the  back  of  Ihe  Royal  Mint,  on  which 
houses  for  labourers  will  be  erected,  and  wheie  I  hope  the 
management  will  be  entrusted  lo  lady  collectors.  The 
houses  inclurie  now  St.  George's  House,  a  fine  block 
which  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  and  which  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  Ihirly-eight  families.  The  talk 
about  the  housing  of  the  poor  has  given  us  neither  facts 
nor  light.  That  some  of  the  poor  live  huddled  in  rooms 
which  through  neglect  have  become  dirty,  draughty,  and 
rotten,  has  long  been  a  recognised  fact.  That  many  poor 
families  must  live  in  single  rooms  is  a  necessity  when 
society  demands  cheap  luxuries,  and  the  averse  wage  is 
I/,  a  week,  irregularly  paid.  All  that  lias  been  told  has 
been  long  known,  and  no  royal  road  to  the  remedy  of  evil 
has  been  discovered.  Houses  provided  al  reduced  rents 
would  reduce  wages,  and  closer  inspection  would  lead  to 
more  clever  evasions.  There  is  no  remedy  till  the  habits 
of  the  people  are  changed.  The  rich — be  they  landlords 
or  employers— must  regulatetheir  occupations,  and  concern 
themselves  in  the  well-being  of  their  tenants  and  work- 
people. The  rich  must  change  their  habits,  Ibey  must  give 
up  their  self-indulgence,  before  the  poor  give  up  their 
ways  of  riot  and  drunkenness.  They  must  cease  to  worship 
sport  before  the  plague  of  gambling  can  be  stayed  in  the 
homes  of  the  people.  They  must  regard  marriage  ditfcr- 
ently  if  working  women  are  to  be  mothers  of  pure  men. 
The  rich  must  change  their  habits,  they  must  make  friends 
among  the  poor— sharing  and  not  only  giving  their  good 
things — then  the  poor,  too,  will  change  their  habits,  and 
feel  dirt  to  be  intolerable,  brutality  to  be  degrading,  tiome 
such  change  goes  on  in  the  houses  of  this  parish  where  the 
landladies  are  friends  of  the  tenants,  and  where  friendship 
has  become  the  ladder  up  and  down  which  the  angels  of 
kind  thoughts  and  acts  are  ever  passing. 

New  Industrial  Dwellings  in  Wateki.oo  Road. — 
An  extensive  pile  of  new  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
occupying  an  area  of  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an 
acre,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Waterloo  Road,  the 
owners  and  builders  being  Messrs.  Quinn  &  Son,  who 
have  already  erected  similar  buildings  in  Bethnal  Green. 
The  buildings,  which  consist  of  eight  blocks,  are  quad- 
rangular in  form,  seven  of  the  blocks  forming  the  quad- 
rangle, with  another  block  in  ihe  centre.  Each  block 
contains  six  floors,  the  dwellings  on  Ihe  different  floors 
containing  one,  two.  and  three  rooms,  thus  affording 
accommodation  for  iiingle  men  as  well  as  for  families. 
The   buildisgi  ore  calculated   lo  house  a  population  of 
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red  brick,  wilh  Portlnnd  cemeni  winaowt,  cornices,  anu 
dressings,  cemenl  also  being  used  in  the  setting  of  the 
brickwork  in  place  of  ordinnry  moitar.  A  flat  roof  at  the 
top  of  each  block  lerves  as  a  drying  area  19  well  as  for 
recreation  space  for  children.  All  the  dwellings  are  fitted 
with  cupboards,  and  each  has  separate  siiiks  and  coppers, 
Twith  dust-shoots  and  waler-closets  on  each  floor.  The 
dwellings  are  ventilated  throughout  from  front  to  bick, 
and  each  floor  has  sepamie  veaiilaior^  at  the  different 
landings.  There  are  likewise  special  ventilators  in  all  the 
bedrooms,  and  all  the  sol!-pipei  are  ventilated.  The 
boildixgs  are  surrounded  bf  four  streets,  with  access  from 
each,  the  principal  approaches  being  from  Waterloo  Road 
on  the  east  side  and  Duke  Street  on  the  west.  Messrs. 
Borer  &  Dobbs,  of  London  Wall,  are  the  architects. 
The  situation  of  the  buildings  renders  them  very  con- 
venient OS  residences  for  artisans  cmptoyed  in  the  locality. 
There  are  already  numerous  applications  for  tenancies. 
The  erection  of  working  men's  dwellings  by  private  enter- 
prise is  a  practical  oulcomc  of  ih-  eipi^ure  of  the  want  of 
proper  accommodation  for  the  working  cliwes,  and,  in  our 
opinion,   the   best   solution   of   the  insanitary  dwellings 

Thb  fortieth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Metropolitan  Araociation  for  ImprovinR  the  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Induilrious  Classes  has  been  he'd,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Hon.  Dudley  Fi>rtescue.  The  report  of 
the  directors  stated  that  the  receipts  on  their  various 
properties  had  been  during  the  past  year  about  30,839/., 
while  the  cipenses  were  8,590/,  The  population  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  association  averaged  6,030.  The 
profits  of  the  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  g.zio/.  Ss.  jd., 
and  after  meeting  all  expeoses  and  repairs  and  usual 
charges,  and  providing  for  a  dividend  of  S  per  cenL  per 
■onum,  there  remained  a  balance  of  741^  izj.  ^.,  irie- 
tpective  of  499/.  51.  dil.  already  added  to  the  guarantee 
fund,  being  the  year's  interest  on  the  same ;  the  sum  of 
1,190/.  ^^Js.  lorf.,  therefore,  represented  the  balance  of 
Ihe  total  proRtsoflheyear,  of  which  741/.  11.  id.  remained. 

Mr.  Wyntek  Blvtu,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been 
studying  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  tenement  streets  in  St. 
Marylebone,  records  in  a  recent  report  the  result  of  an 
inspection  of  Carlisle  Street.  This  thoroughfare,  which 
is  parallel  with  Gdgware  Road,  contains  135  houses  ;  and 
in  no  (ewer  than  113  there  were  found  naisances  of  a 
more  or  less  severe  nature,  while  in  41  the  drains  were 
>o  faulty  in  construction  that  they  had  to  be  relaid.  The 
■treet  contains  a  population  of  1,406  inhabitants,  nearly 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  working  class,  and  to  a  great 
extent  each  room  accommodates  a  family.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  average  amount  of  cubic  space  was  very 
Utge  (1,104  fee'),  larger  than  any  of  the  tenements 
hitherto  conadered.  During  Mr.  Blyth's  period  of  office 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  this  street,  " 
few  cases  of  typhoid  and  much  diarrhoa ;  but  Mi 
Blyih  confidently  anticipates  that  now  the  dminage  has 
been  so  much  improved  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
annual  death-rate,  as  deduced  from  the  records  of 
years,  represented  nearly  22'0  per  i,ooa ;  but  ii 
calculation  no  account  could  be  taken  of  the  deaths  of  the 
inhabitants  that  may  have  hapjiened  in  vario 
parochial  hospitals,  so  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  some- 
what understated.  The  largest  number  of  deaths  (66)  was 
caused  by  pulmonary  disease,  other  than  phthisis  ;  lymoiic 

ffections  being  fatil  to  36  persons,  and  tubercular  com- 
pUints  to  33. 

Thb  eiihsustive  report  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Barry  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
Gateshead,  with  special  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  in- 
fectious diseases  in  the  district,  has  ttcen  laid  before  the 
Commission  inquiring  into  the  stale  of  the  housing  of  the 
labouii^g  cUsM&     Dr.  Bany  layt  that  theic  arc  probably 


few,  if  any  towns  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  so  largi 
portion  of  the  population  ate  housed  in  tenem  — 
Gateshead,     Only  one-flRh  of  the  entire  populati 
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imodation  in  Hats,  and  the  remaining  t 
ents  or  houses  Inhabited  by  more  than  one 
The  report  deals  with  all  matters  affecting  the  healtl: 
inhabitants,  in  a  comprehensive  and  elaborate  manner 
lied  by  interesting  statistics.  Referring  to  the  fere 
reports  that  ■  in  carrying  out  this  inquiry  I  ins 
rty  the  whole  of  the  nouses  in  which  ctscs  of 
fever  had  been  known  to  have  occurred,  and  in  tb 
I  became  acquainted  with  many  such  examples  of  wi 
housing  as  happily  I  have  seldom  met  with  elsewhei 
order  to  remedy  the  unsanitary  condition  in  which  1 1 
irge  proportion  of  the  tenemented  property  in  Gatesl 
would  appeardesirable  that  the  sanitary  authority  be  ii 
with  powers  under  section  90  of  the  Public  Ueall 
875,  to  make  by.laws  for  all  houses  not  being  o. 
lodging-houses,  which  are  let  in  lodgings  or  occup 
membersof  morelhan  one  family.'  After  giving  credi 
i  for  all  they  have  done,  Dr.  Barry  says,  a 
the  questions  most  needing  attention  ore  the  impro 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  poor,  including  ll 
pression  of  overcrowding  and  the  abolition  of  die 
noxious  system  of  excrement  disposal  and  the  carry 
of  comprehensive  schemes  of  house  deodorisation. 

On  the  sSth  ult.  a  large  ami  influential  meetii 
held  in  Bishop  Cosin's  Library  inthecityof  Durban 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  to  c< 
the  question  of  the  moral  and  sanitary  condition 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
Bishop  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  interest  that  ha< 
excited  on  this  question  throughout  the  country  sho' 
be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  leadiag  up  to  somi 
tical  result.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Ihe  subject  1 
itself  into  two  divisions— making  a  better  provi 
dwellings  for  the  lower  classes  by  the  erection  of  a 
class  of  houses,  with  improved  sanitary  arrangemen 
the  provision  of  belter  dwellings  by  a  strict  enforcei 
the  laws  already  passed.  The  Rev.  W.  Moon 
Rector  of  Gateshead,  advocated  the  formation  of  ■ 
or  Sanitary  Aid  Committees,  which  had  done  50  mui 
work  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Austin,  of  i 
land,  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  sanitary  defects 
town,  the  result  of  his  personal  inspection.  The  1 
Durham  suggested  the  formation  of  philanlhropi 
panics  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  dweUi 
the  poor,  which,  whilst  being  based  on  philar 
motives,  should  be  conducted  on  sound  business  pri 
Dr.  Barron,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Durham,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  present  lat 
ample  provi^on  for  the  evils  complained  of,  but  he 
that  the  formation  of  voluntary  Sanitary  Aid  Con 
would  further  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  auti 
After  an  interesting  discussion,  it  was  ultimately  1 
to  form  a  general  Sanitary  Aid  Committee,  or 
several  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  district,  bt 
to  all  parties,  were  elected,  with  power  to  odd 
number. 

At  the  Brownhills  Local  Board  meeting  on  Woi 
the  25th  ult.,  two  cases  of  overcrowding  were  re 
in  one  a  father  and  mother  and  six  children  slep 
room,  in  the  other  a  father  and  mother  and  seven 
and  oni:  lodger  sicpl  in  two  small  rooms. 

Mb.  a.  Burr,  of  Queen's  Square,  Bloom]:bury, 
ceedcd  in  obtaining  the  lirsl  premium  in  the  open 
tition  for  artisans'  dwellings,  Gattersea,.  Fort] 
designs  weie  submitted. 

Mt;cK  attention  is  being  attracted  in  ScolUn 

im  proved    three-roomed    workmen's    houses    no 

erected  in    Leilh.      Accommodation  is  provided 

families  instead  of  ihc  thirty  displaced,  bul  the  I 

i  cover  leu  ground  than  those  they  have  n^tenei 
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■rth  lange  a  portion  of  the  basement  has  been  appro- 
1  as  a  coal-store,  where,  bj*  arraneemeat  with  some 
■ctor,  fuel  will  be  kept  oa  sale,  at  the  lowest  market 

for  the  coDTCnicnce  oF  such  tenants  ai  may  choose, 
cd  times,  to  buy.  The  tenements,  varying  in  size, 
(ovidcd  each  with  a  separate  staircase;  caie  having 
laken  ia  the  case  of  the  two  largest  blocks  to  have 

open  balconies  on  every  landing,  with  a  view  to 
:  tbonnigh  ventilation.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
1  store,  where  means  will  be  taken  for  supplying,  on 
■nns,  the  miscellaneous  wants  of  a  communily  rather 
fenicnlly  sitoateil  for  access  to  shops  and  markets. 
ler  common  benelit  will  be  provided  in  the  laying  out 
!  strip  of  land  between  the  buildings  inii  the  river. 
:  will  also  be  a  common  club-room  for  the  tenants. 
xnU  will  be  from  \ol.  to  15/.  a  year. 


PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 


nt  latu  endtmtu  Mk  m 


du  commtufr^m  tit  gfur. 


lUT-DOOB  SlTTiNo-ROOMS.'— On  July  I  Princess 
it  (Marchioness  of  Lome)  performed  the  ceremony  of 
log  the  St.  George's  Burial-ground  as  a  recreation 
id.  It  is  situated  in  Wakefield  Street,  and  lies 
ten  Regent  and  Brunswick  Squares,  in  the  parish  of 
Paocru,  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the 
itade  for  all  kinds  of  refuse  from  an  adjacent  Irish 
ly,  and  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  in  some 
s  tbe  tombs  ^ing  in.  The  Kyrle  Society,  of  which 
xsa  Louise  is  the  president,  took  the  matter  up,  and 
now  laid  the  ground  out  with  shrubs  and  walks  as 
1  and  place  of  recreation  for  the  poor  inhabilants 


d  that  after  four  years'  exertions  they  had  succeeded 
Sling  a  faculty  in  laying  out  that  garden,  paying  all 
Dies.  In  doing  this  they  had  received  the  hearty 
peialion  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Goe  and  Mr.  Gibb,  the 
7  clerk  of  St.  Pancias,  Miss  Aubrey  had  also,  at  an 
9te  of  lool.,  presented  them  with  the  fountain. 
f  had  tried  very  hard  to  get  tbe  neighbouring  burial- 
nd,  bat  had  not  yet  succeeded.  — On  the  representation 
le  Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Play- 
md  Aasocialion,  the  Rev.  R.  Arbuthnot  has  thrown 
I  tbe  churchyard  of  St.  James,  Ratdiff,  to  the 
lie  fin  their  btc  use  and  enjoyment 


ion  that  the  disused  burial-ground  of  St.  Dunsian's, 
pDcy,  was  <q>eiied  to  the  public  a  short  time  since ; 
they  are  about  to  throw  open  Spa  Fields,  Clerken- 
1,  ADd  Ebury  Square,  I^licoj  to  the  public  for  their 
nie  and  eajoyinent. 


speech,  enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  strive  individually  to 
keep  the  ground  in  order  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
lie  alluded  to  the  enpecled  opening  of  the  Armstrong 
I'ark,  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country,  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  during  his  visit  to  Newcastle  next  month,  and  to 
the  undeniable  benefits  of  such  open  spaces  in  promoting 
the  public  health  and  happiness. 


.  Public  Garden  tor  Newcastle.— On 
Itt  insL  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle- on-Tyne  opened  the 
Ballast  Hilfs  Burial  Ground,  situate  at  Byker,  New- 
le,  as  an  orrkamental  garden  for  the  use  and  benelil  of 
crowded  industrial  population  of  that  district,  which  is 
oected  with  many  interesting  historical  associations. 
:  Mayor  (Dr.  H.  V.  Newton],  ever  since  he  entered  the 
'  Council,  has  been  most  enereetic  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
■  the  inhabitants  of  NewcasUe  with  public  parks  in 
(M»  districts,  and,  after  encountering  much  oppositiori 
irst,  hif  laboun  lately  have  been  crowned  with  great 
cat.  Id  the  racaoit  case  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
ncUloii  HenidJ,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  place  gave 
■ntootin^  retronwctive  glance  of  the  history  of  Iht 
Uty.     Hb  Wonhip  tbe   Uayor,  also  in  a  felicitous 


CREMATION   NOTES. 

The  Sanilary  Engiaeer  of  New  York  stales  that  the  cre- 
mation of  the  body  of  the  late  Professor  S.  D.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with  his  own  directions  to  that 
«flect,  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
ihis  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  It  has  become  so  far 
ihe  fashion  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  the  proprietor  of 
[he  crematory  at  Harrisburg  announces  that  the  demand 
for  Ihe  services  of  his  furnace  is  such  that  he  can  only 
undertake  to  supply  it  for  the  immediate  vicinity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE    SOUTH    METROPOLITAN    DAIRY. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  called  by  a  subscriber 
[o  your  journal  to  a  notice  you  gave  us  10  your  May 
aumber,  of  our  new  undertaking,  the  South  Metropolitan 
Dairy,  Brixton,  and  we  very  much  regret  to  find  in  it  a 
paragraph  that  appears  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  a  portion  of 
our  work,  and  that  otherwise  spoils  a  very  favourable 
lotice.  After  giving  us  credit  for  having  based  our  *  opera- 
lions  upon  the  strictest  sanitary  principles,'  you  say — 
■  We  are  not  aware  what  is  the  system  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tion at  the  farms,  nor  the  system  of  milk  testing  lo  pre- 
vent frauds  by  the  employes  at  the  farm  and  in  London, 
nor  how  the  health  of  farm  servants  and  London  carrier* 
is  secured— all  essential  points  in  the  security  of  a  milk 
supply.' 

We  are  sure  it  was  the  intention  of  your  reporter  to 
do  us  justice  at  least,  and  had  he  put  such  qnestions  to 
us  as  bear  upon  (he  above  portion  of  the  paragraph,  we 
could  have  satisfied  him,  or  the  most  fastidious  mmd  on 

"v,  .  ■    ■  ■ 

dairy  farrn,  we  always  send  down  our  inspector  of  farm's 
who,  after  making  »  careful  survey,  reports  to  us ;  and 
unless  the  report  is  quite  favourable  we  do  not  draw  any 
milk  from  that  farm.  As  lo  the  milk  testing,  &e., 
samples  of  milk  are  taken  before  the  carriers  start,  also 
on  their  return,  and  frequently  at  the  point  of  delivery  to 
the  consumer  as  well  as  occasionally  at  the  farms  and  on 
the  railway  stations.  All  and  every  churn  is  locked.  Ai  to 
the  health  of  our  servants,  our  medical  officer  visits  them 
at  their  homes,  and  we  are  now  about  to  house  them 
under  one  roof.  In  a  word  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
faith  with  the  public  in  the  professions  we  have  made,  and 
to  secure  a  really  pure  milk  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of 
South  London.  NASH  Stephens  &  Co. 

13  Grand  Promenade,  Brixton. 

[It  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  our  intention  to  cast 
any  doubt  upon  the  system  of  sanitary  supervision  acted 
on  at  the  South  Metropolitan  Dairy.  We  kimply  declitwd 
to  vouch  for  what  we  did  not  know,  in  so  important  a 
matter  for  the  public  health  as  milk  supply.  We  are  very 
glad  to  iiksert  Messrs.  Nash  Stephens  &  Co.'$  accouDt  of 
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the  preciutions  taken  by  them   for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  in  addition  to  the  favourable  opinions  we  have 
already  expressed  respecting  their  establishment. — Ed.] 

HAY  AND  HARVEST  WORK  WITHOUT  BEER. 

Fanners  in  considerable  numbers  have  either  given  up,  or  are  now 
giving  up,  the  practice  of  giving  their  men  beer  in  hay  and  harvest 
work.  Conferences  of  farmers  have  recently  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  on  this  subject,  and  after  full  discussion  it  has 
been  generally  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  discontinue  the  practice 
of  giving  beer.  At  well-attended  conferences  of  farmers  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Basingstoke,  on  June  11,  and  in  the  County  Hall,  Lewes,  on 
June  17,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimousljr  passed  :— 

*That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  both  masters  and  men  that  the  practice  of  supplying  be  er 
in  the  hay  and  harvest  field  be  discontinued,  and  that  all  work  be 
paid  for  entirely  in  cash.' 

All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  this  change  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vanUge  to  the  men.  They  will  soon  fall  into  the  way  of  providmg 
themselves  with  good  wholesome  drinks  at  a  small  cost.  Perhaps 
you  will  kindly  assist  by  allowing  the  following  receipts,  that  have 
Deen  found  useful,  to  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  your  paper. 

Homt'Made  Drinks  for  the  Harvest 

Stokos  is  a  most  refreshing  and  strengthening  drink.  It  is  easily 
made,  and  costs  only  yl.  per  gallon. 

Put  into  a  large  pan  |  lb.  offine  fresh  oatmeal,  6  oz.  of  white  sugar, 
halfa  lemon  cut  into  small  pieces.  Mix  with  a  little  warm  water, 
then  pour  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  into  it ;  stir  all  together  thoroughly 
and  use  when  cold.  The  lemon  may  be  omitted,  raspberry  vinegar, 
citric  acid,  or  any  other  flavouring  may  be  used  instead.  More  oat- 
meal may  be  used  if  preferred. 

CoKOs  is  a  good  nourishing  drink  made  as  follows :— 8  oz.  of  sugar, 
60ZS.  of  good  fine  oatmeal,  4  ozs.  of  cocoa  at  lod,  per  lb.,  mixed 
gradually  and  smoothly  into  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  ;  take  to  the 
field  in  a  stone  jar.    Cost  6</.  per  gallon. 

A  Good  Harvest  Drink. — Bou  \  oz.  hops,  \  oz.  of  ginger  (bruised), 
in  \\  gall,  of  water,  for  twenty-five  minutes,  add  i  lb.  of  brown  sugar 
and  boil  ten  minutes  more,  then  stradn  and  bottle  while  hot ;  it  will 
be  ready  for  drinking  when  cold.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
Dried  horehound  may  be  used  instead  of  heps.    Cost  yi.  per  gallon. 

Ginger  Beer. — Pour  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  over  i  lb.  of  lump 
sugar,  X  oz.  of  bruised  ging^,  two  lemons  sliced,  let  it  stand  till  luke- 
warm, then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  brewer's  barm,  or  one  small 
teacupful  of  Inker's  barm;  let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  then  bottle  it. 
It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  twenty-four  hours.    Cost  ^.  per  gallon. 

Boiling  water  poured  on  a  few  slices  of  lemon,  with  a  little  sugar, 
makes  a  very  refreshing  drink.  Butter-milk  should  be  more  used  as 
a  drink. 

One  ounce  of  coffee  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  in  two  quarts  of 
water  is  a  very  thirst-quenching  drink.  ^  So  is  cold  tea,  but  neither  of 
these  is  .ho  supporting  as  the  oatmeal  drink. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  beer  or  spirits  give  strength. 
They  do  give  a  spurt  to  a  man,  but  that  quickly  goes  off ;  and  spurts 
in  Hard  heavy  work,  too  often  made,  certainly  lessen  the  working 
powers. 

JOHN  ABBEY, 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  C.E.T.S. 

44  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  June  30,  1884. 

[The  drinks  recommended  are  excellent,  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  names  are  unfortunate.  Imagine  the  expression  of  a 
haymaker  or  harvest  hand  when  asked  if  he  would  take  a  glass  of 
*  Stokos '  or  *  Cokos  1  *— Ed.] 


COMPETITIONS. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  Mmister  of  Commerce,  M.  H^isson,  has  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing as  members  of  the  jury  of  the  International  Health  Exhibi- 
tion, now  held  at  London.  M.  Amould,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Lille,  M.  B^rard,  Secretary  to  the  Comit^  Consul- 
tatifof  Art  and  Manufacture  ;  M.  Brouardel,  Gueneau  de  Mussy  and 
Proust:  M.  Buisson,  Director  of  Elementary  Education:  M.  Dethomas 
and  Dr.  Liouville.  deputies:  M.  Dutert,  Inspector  of  Schools  of 
Desi^  :  Dr.  Gariel.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Paris 
Medical  Faculty;  M.  Guillaume,  Member  of  the  Institut;  M.  Guy,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Wholesale  Distillers  of  Paris  ;  M. 
iacquemart.  Inspector  General  of  Technical  Education  and  of  the 
rt  and  Trade  Schools ;  M.  ^artauld,  President  of  the  Paris  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Wine  and  Spirits ;  M.  Jordan,  Professor  of  Art  and 
Manufacture  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  ;  M.  Lavezzari,  Prin- 
cipal Architect  of  the  Berck-on-Sea  Hospital;  Dr.  Layel,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  at  the  Bordeaux  Medical  Faculty  :  M.  Lcblanc, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  formerly  Chief  Veterinary 
Surgeon  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  ;  M.  Lesoufachtf.  architect ; 
M.  de  Montmahon,  Inspector-General  of  Elementary  Education; 
M.  Emile  MQller,  Professor  of  Art  and  Manufacture  at  the  Ecole 
Centrale ;  Dr.  Napias,  General  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Public 
Medicine  and  Professional  Hygiene;  M.  Nourrit,  Printer  and 
Publisher;  M.  Schneber,  Presufent  of  the  Syndiad  Chamber  of 
India-rubber  ;  M.  G.  Trelat,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Special  d'Archi- 
lecture ;  Dr.  Vallin,  Professor  at  the  Military  Medical  School  of  the 
Vai  da  Grace. 


VENTILATION  OPEN  COMPETITION. 
At  the  Ventilation  Open  Competition  iust  concluded  at  Birke 
Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  of  64  Holborn  Viaduct  and  T.l 
have  been  awarded   the  Gold  Medal,  the   highest    and  onl; 
offered  for  their  system  of  ventilation,  it  being  adjudged  the  bt 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 
The  following  '  special  questions '  relating  to  Sanitary  Sdenc 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  local  committees  and  the  counci 
Social  Science  Association  for  discussion  in  the  Congress,  to  1 
in  Birmingham  in  September  next. 

Health.— I.  What  is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  (a 
sewage  ;  {b)  the  products  of  house  and  street  scavenging  :  and 
products  of  combustion  ?  ^  2.  What  are  the  best  means,  legisla 
other,  of  securing  those  improvements  in  the  dwellings  of  tli 
which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  3.  H 
may  the  average  death-rate  of  a  population  be  considered  an  e 
test  of  its  sanitary  condition  ;  and  by  what  means  can  the  high 
rate  of  children  be  reduced. 

VACCINATION  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  members  of  this  Association  will  be  I 
Saturday,  July  iq,  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  the  Charing  Cross  H ospital 
cal  School,  62  Chandos  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Agenda.  — i.  To  read  minutes  of  last  meeting.  2.  C  orrespon 
3.  Election  of  members  and  honorary  members.  4.  To  tali 
consideration  a  letter  recdved  from  Dr.  Henry  Stevens,  Inspe 
the  Local  Government  Board,  asking  for  information  from  m< 
of  this  Association,  as  follows.  'To  show  how  promptly  i 
action  of  the  Vaccination  Officer  the  protection  of  vaccination 
secured  to  those  in  infected  houses.  Any  instances  in  whicl 
promot  action  has  illustrated  its  advantages.'  5.  To  consid 
pampnlet  issued  by  '  The  National  Health  Society  *  upon  the  b 
of  vaccination,  and  to  move  a  resolution.    6.  And  such  other  be 


as  may  arise. 


C.  O.  Elkkrton, 
Hon.  Sec. 
90  Clarendon  Street,  Pimlico, 

London,  S 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUB 

HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Braund,  James  Montague,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  ha 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  North  I 
of  the  Stratton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £2$  for  one  ye 

Clkgg,  Walter,  M.R.CS.Eng..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-ap 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Boston  Port  Sanitary  I 
for  one  year. 

CoGAN,  Lee  Fyson,  L.R.C.P.Edin.  and  L.M.,  M.R.C.S.En 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  North} 
Urtum  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^i5o  per  annum,  for  three  yea 

Fisher,  Thomas,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-:^i 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Garstang  Rural  S; 
District,  at  ;^so  for  one  >ear. 

Gavlor,  Edward,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  L.F.P.S.Gla« 
been  re-appointed^  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  / 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £20  for  one  year,  and  for  the 
Urban  Sanitary  District  at  ;^2o,  for  one  year. 

HoLLis,  Elphinstone,  M.D.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Univ.  Edin.,^  ha 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Woodbridgt 
Sanitary  District,  Suffolk,  at  ';C5o  for  one  year,  vice  M; 
deceased. 

James,  James  Rowland,  M.B.Univ.Edin.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  h: 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ystrad; 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  Glamorganshire  at  ;Ci50  per  1 
for  one  year. 

LiVETT,   Henry  William,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,   M.R.CS.Enff., 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ; 
Wells  (Som.)  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £y>  per  anm 
three  years. 

Marshall,  William  Norris,  M.R.CS.Ene.,  L.S.ALond.,  \a 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Newent 
Sanitary  District,  at  £^0  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  188 

MoxoN,  James  Burdett,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lona.,  ha 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Glanford 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £x7o  per  annum  until  lune  ^o, 

Pollard,  William'Robert,  L.R.C P. Edin.,  L.R.C.S.trcL,  hj 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Blackbuir 
Sanitary  District,  at  £$0  for  one  year. 

Robinson,  William,  M.D.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  hi 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Gateshead 
Sanitary  District,  at  £310  per  annum,  as  Medical  Of 
Health,  and  £sq  per  annum  for  attending  the  hosfnta 
year  to  year,  vice  Oreen,  resigned. 

Seaton,  Edward,  M.D.Univ.Lond.,  M.R.C  P.Lond.,  ha 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Public  Anal3rs 
Kxaminer  of  Gas,  for  'the  Parish  of  St.  Lnke^  Chrtsrai  1 
per  annum,  vice  Barclay,  deceased 
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illUra  Hennr,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Load.,  ha«  been 
1  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Maryport  Urban 
District,  CumberUnd,  at  £,11  for  one  year,  vic€  Pearson, 

ieorge  Nicholson,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  has 
ointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  t  Division 
'ycotnbe  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^40  for  one  year, 
man,  resigned. 

nry  Octavius,  M  R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
ited  Medical    OflScer   of  Health  for  the  Cleckheaton 
anitary  District,  at  j^4o  for  one  year. 
Iliam,  M.B.,  C.M.Univ.Aberd.,  h^s  been  re  appointed 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  South  Division  of  the  Strattoa 
initary  Dbtrict,  at  j^i5  for  one  year, 
orge,  L.R.C.P.Lond,,  M.R.C  S.Eng.,S.S.Cert  Cantab , 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Keilth  for  the  Bishop- 
i,   Buntingford.    Hertford,   and  Ware    Rural,    and    the 
>tortford,  Hertford,  and  Ware  Urban  Sanitary  Districts 
rl,  at  ;66oo  per  annum,  for  five  years. 
Thomas,    M.R.C.S.Enj:.,    LS.A.Lond.,    has   b?en    re- 
d  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  a  Division  of  the 
>e  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £,-^1  for  one  year. 

s,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

Mr.  James,  has  been  appoint e*!  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
icarborough  Urban  Sanitai y  District,  at  £»\os  perannum, 
lay,  resit^ned. 

Mr.  John  Jacob,  has  been  appointed  Public  Analyst  for 
jugh  of  Penryn,  vice  Parry. 

oseph,  has  faieen  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Shildon  and 
ickley  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  co. 
I.  at  ^4?  per  annum,  and  Inspector  of  ^luisances  at  ;C6o 
um,  vice  Laycock,  appointe'l  Surveyor  to  the  Walker 
oard  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
r.  Frederick,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
i^areham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^io  per  annum, 
bbs,  resigned. 

klr.  Thomas,  Branch  Manager  of  the  London  and  Pro- 
Bankine  Company,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
\x  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  and  to  the 
Ity  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Monmouth- 
ice  Green,  resigned. 

.John,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
:cs  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
\^  Wycombe,  Bucks,  at  £  150  per  annum,  vice  Wakelam, 
:hneu  the  appointment. 

At,  Herbert  Edward,  Manager  of  the  Chipping  Sodbury 
of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  has  been 
ed  Treasurer  to  the  Chipping  Sodbury  Guardiiins  and 
>anitary  Authority,  vice  Foxwell,  resigned. 
»rge  f.  C,  CE.,  has  been  app9mted  Surveyor^  and 
or  of  Nuisances  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitarv 
ity  of  St.  Helens,  at  j^400  per  annum,  7>ice  Hart,  resigned. 
r.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nui«ances 
Leighion  Buzzard  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C83  per 
vice  Mr.  W.  Brown,  deceased. 

$.  B.,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Bilston  Imorove- 
!ommissioners  and    Urban    Sanitary  Authority  for    the 

J  ear. 
r.  Christopher  Lcthbridge,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed 

0  the  Launceston  Local  Board  and  Urbad  hanitaiy 
ty,  at  thirty  guineas  per  annum,  vice  Mr.  J.  L.  Cowlard, 
er,  resiicned. 

,  Mr.  F..  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Awre  Local 
and  Urban  Saniury  Authority,  Gloucestershire,  at  ;CiS 
am. 

Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
Glanford  Brigg   Rural  SaniUry  District,   at  ;^ioo  per 
and  Surveyor  at  jCio  per  annum,  until  June  30,  1886. 
,  Mr.  G.  E.,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Corpo- 
od  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Blackburn  at  ;Ci so  pcr 

Ax.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Accountant  to  the  Cor- 

1  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
per  annum. 

>,  Mr.  Francis  Joseph,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed 
9  the  Reeth  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
re,  at  Cv^  P**"  annum,  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  and 
ary  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  to  the 
Attendance  Committee,  and  to  the  Assessment  Committee, 
be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  and  fees  as  Returning  Officer 
periniendent  Registrar  of    Births,    &c,    vice    Tomlin, 

;h,  Mr.  Christopher,  on  being;  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
X  of  Nuisances,  is  to  be  continued  as  Surveyor  to  the 
iroogh  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
t  annum,  and  £»ii  per  annum  for  the  Water  Works. 
Mr.  Thomas,  has  oeen  appointed  Collector  to  the  West 
ool  Improvement  O>mnussioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
fy,   at    ;C»aS     P«f   annum,   vice    Downey,    appointed 

taust. 

Mr.  John,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Dronfield 

Board  aod   UrbftD   S^niUry  Authority,    vice   Rhodes, 

!- 

Cr.  Samnel.  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
Wliit^rtck  Urban  Sanitary  D  strict  at  ^  o  p«r  annum,  for 
:%  ending  June  94,  xSily. 


HiLt,   Mr.   F.  A.    Brooks,   Bank   Manager,   has   been   appointed 
Treasurer  to  the  Pewsey  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, vice  Wood,  resigned. 
HoLDROVD,  Mr.  Alfred,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Cleckheaton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^j)  for  the  year 
ending  June  34  next. 
HooLEV,  Mr.  Cosmo  C,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Barton- 
upon-Irwell  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £,^13  per  annum,  vice 
Price,  resigned. 
HouLDBRSHAW,    Mr.  William,    has   been   api>ointed    Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Liversedge  Urban  Sanitary  District,  York- 
shire, at  Crd  per  annum,  vice  Womerdey,  whose  appointment 
has  expired. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Pablic  Analyst  for  the 

Borough  of  Newport,  Mon.,  until  .Sept.  xi. 
Jones.  Mr.  £.  W.  T.,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the 

Borough  of  Walsall  for  one  year. 
Knights,  Mr.  James  West,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  for 

the  County  of  Huntingdon. 
Mann,  Mr.  Robert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Handsworth 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Bragge,  de- 
ceased. 
McNeill,  lohn  Patrick,    M.D.Univ.Dub..  has  been  re-appointed 

Pub  ic  Analyst  for  the  Borough  of  Tiverton. 
Nixon,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Stafford  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^50  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  £v^  and  £1^  per  annum,  as  Inquiry  and  Attendance 
Officer  to  the  School  Attendance  Committee. 
Platt,  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  api>9inted  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  Gainsborough  Urban  Sauitary  District,  at  £,10  per  annum, 
vice  Greenhalgh,  relieved  of  his  duties  (but  continued  as  Sur* 

veyorX 

PoNTiNG,    Mr.   Frederick  William,   Banker,  has  been    appointed 
Treasurer  to  the  Preston  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, vice  Dalby,  resigned. 

Price,  Mr.  John,  C.E.,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.S.E.,  has  been 
appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Toxteth 
Park  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  j^jso 
per  annum,  r/i(C-«  Hall,  deceased. 

RiDLiNGTON,  Mr.  Walter,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor,  Insi>ector 
of  Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Holbeach  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £,  100  per  annum,  vice  D  juse,  re- 
signed, after  nearly  twenty-two  year*'  service. 

RiLEV,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Fleetwood  Commissioners  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority,  vice 
Warbrick,  deceased. 

Robinson,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Nelson 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Elliott,  re- 
signed. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Stainland- 
with-Old  Lindley  Local  B<Mird  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  at 
£x'i  per  annum  and  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  at  £10 
per  annum  for  three  years,  from  April  ix  last,  and  Collector  at 
AI9  per  annum  (;C65  altogether). 

SkmLLPiECE,  Mr.  Gilbert  John,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Guildford  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Hay- 
don,  resigned. 

Stainthorpe,  Mr.  Thomas  William,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor 
and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  newly-formed  Estoa  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £\yi  per  annum,  for 
three  years,  from  July  i. 

Stephenson,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Boston  Port  Sanitary  District  for  one  year. 

Stuart,  Mr.  Charles  Madock,  has  been  appointed  Public  Analyst 
for  the  Borough  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  vi^e  Purdie,  resigned. 

Thorpe,  Mr.  G.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Accountant  to  the 
Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Bradford,  York- 
shire, at  £100  per  annum. 

Unwin.  Mr.  W.  T.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  March  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  £%o  per  annum,  vice  Amos. 

Wakelam,  Mr.  Henry  Titus,  C.E.,  who  was  appointed  Surveyor 
and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  Chepping  Wycombe,  Bucks,  has  declined  the 
appointment,  and  continues  as  burvevor  and  Inspector  of  Nui»- 
ances  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Siuiitary  Authority  of 
Oswestry,  at  the  increased  salary  of  ;^x5o  per  annum. 

Whittaker,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  worsborough  Local  Board  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  at  £1^0  per  annum,  with 
house,  gas,  and  water,  vice  Senior  and  Wilkinson,  resigned. 

Williams,  Mr.  Frederick  Edward,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 
Leigh  Guardians  and  Rural  Saniury  Authority,  Lancashire,  at 
;Ct3o  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  a6o  perannum  as 
Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  £yi  per  annum  as  Clerk 
to  the  Assessment  Committee,  £%o  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the 
School  Attendance  Committee,  and  fees  as  Returning  Officer  and 
Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births,  &c.,  vice  Heywood,  resigned. 

Vacancies." 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Nottingham  Urban  Sanitary 

District.  ,       ^^    ,     ,t  1^        o     . 

Medical   Officer  of   Health   for   the   Cork   Urban  Sanitary 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Whitby  Urban  Sanitary 

District. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  x  or  Whitby  Division  of 

the  Whitby  Rural  Sanitary  District. 

E 
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K  (or  the  Gnnge  Urbi 


B  lo  the  Surinton  and  Pendleburv  Local  Board,  Lancuhln 
to  die  Hinrhill  Loci 


Board  and  Urtan  Sariury  Authority 
year  to  yevi  with  the  proipect  of  addi 
at  the  Gai  Worki.    Apptiaiioii,  iiit 
ttuin,  Clerk,  Havtrhill,  Suffolk. 
Sanitarv  Ikspbctob  for  ih 
/looperannom.    Appliti 
Cibb,  Volry  Clerk,  iiuK 


u  Manager 
iiles  F.  Free- 
st. Pancias,  jCso  riiing  lo 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Sloke  Dtunertl  Rural  Suiiary  Aulhonlv  and  lhe[r  ottctrf. 

F.  C.  Rickaid,  which  hat  beenpkicedin  the  Board  room.  Ii' con- 
u>tt  of  B  itab  of  coloured  none,  on  which  ii  placed  a  while  marble 
j:rcdl,bearingihe  followinain«cription;-'Thl>  taMet  is  erected  by 
ihe  Commiuione'i  of  the  >oot  of  Devonpon  and  their  olSceni  in 
remembrance  of  the  late  Franclt  C.  Rickard,  Esq.,  who  for  Iwenly- 

iilffiil5camed'™lIhe''dutieiD(Chiirman.  Amil  laa^.*  "" '™" 
The  Cambridge  [mprovemenl  Commiuionen  and  Urban  Sanitary 

•"-  :-"-"-^™to  apply  rn"lEe'ne«''»Mion  of^  Pari  lament"  for 


Award  Act  with  ...,_._ _._.._.._ 

empDiviotd  the  Pailiamentary  Coounitte 

The  Denton  Local  GonmmenI  Dist 
HaDghtoo  Diwricl^  on  Sept.  ig,  by  Pro 

The  Rarking-Toim  Local  Board  and 
hive  increased  the  salair  of  the  Sutv< 
annum,  and  that  of  the  Inipector  of  Ni 

The  Maryport  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  upon  a  vocancT  for  a 
Medical  Ofl^r  of  Health  having  ariwibyihe  resignation  of  Dr. 
Pearson,  have  increased  the  salary  from  iCa^  10^50  per  annum, 

held  sotne  tine  nince,  and  a  re»>iuiion  pa&vd.  that  it  was  expedient 
that  it  (hould  he  cmuituted  a  Local  GovEmnenl  District.  An 
inquiry  wa*  then  held  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  but 


'  the  Local  Acts  and  the 
if  the  Bill  of  itti-^  and 

onal  Order  oTthe    Local 

t   from  £Bo   to   ^150  per 
UKCi  froD  £,0  to  Cjo  per 


I  Local  Co' 


ment'lii»rictb> 


ilated  a  Local  Govern 


■f  the  Local  Governi 
1,  if  there  should  bi 


i"nth", 
The   Staflbrd'  Ri 

GeoriK'Rtid.  the  Medical' 


a  reply  be  sent  to  the  Loc 

"rhe  Col'cheitw  To-nC 
voted  Two  hundred  guin 

Jhich he'hjl^ aiV^d  (oT 


red  the  prowled 
"■   ■■    1  ItKcer  II 


1  Sanitary  Authority,  dated 
..    ^  .intcncc.     'Durinf  the  put 

AuthoritT.  at  their  meeting  on 
1  reduction  of  the  salary  of  Dr. 
of  Health,  from  ^,s^to  £s»i 


of  the  Local  Govemi 

Board  to  tile  effect  ' 
ncltuioflthan  that  pi 


id  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  have 
Ir.  Charles  Cleag,  the  Surveyor,  in 
1  connection  with  the  erection  of  a 
casing  hii  lalairy  £io  per  annum, 


ing  weix  elected  commis^onetm  tor  the  ensuing  three  years, 
-Hesin.  James  Templeton,  MohB  Squire,  WillUm  Pope, 
I.  Chaplin.  •«.  H.  SynHS.  Willtam  Doaridge.  ejames  Searle, 
icknell,  •William  Labbett,  and  -A.  A.  Gale.  (•  Retiring  com- 
men  reelected). 


Board,  who,  I 
ucTfbeliVyri 


rs,  medical  oRictrs  of  health,  and  othei 

cordial  nppoit  of  Henry  Stevens,  Esq., 
I  Inspectors  under  the  Local  Govemrnem 
I.  31,  1884,  wrote  to  the  promoten  of  the 
lay  sute  that  I  fully  sympalhiie  with  ^u 


hy  thorough 

motion  of  elEci' 
will  be  better  served  in  t1 
ighly._  The 


laa  repeatedly  proved  tc 

..  ..h  the  hearty  support  and  a 

prolcssion  geperally,  and  otheti  interested  in 


Lond< 


1f*tEe' 


'i^z^^. 


al  meeting  in  Februai 
■c  published.     AppI 
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tfOTIFICATION  OP  INFECTIOUS 
BASE:     ITS    IMFOBTANCE    AND 
DIPPICULTIBS.* 

By  Alfred  Hill,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Birmingham. 

[ER  Lord  Bacon  did  or  did  not  say  that 
jdge  is  power '  matters  little  compared  with 
ortance  of  the  truth  expressed  in  the  dictum. 
:  a  knowledge  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
nt  of  a  disease,  we  should  possess  very  little 
>  alleviate  or  cure  it  ;  but  without  a  know- 
'  its  existence,  none  at  alL 
ier  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  and  the 
ty  of  one  or  two  cases  developing  into  a 
iad  and  fatal  epidemic,  a  knowledge  of  the 
e  of  first  cases  is  indispensable.  The  im- 
5  of  this  knowledge,  I  presume,  will  be 
iniversally  admitted.  There  is  only  one  way 
ling  such  knowledge,  and  that  is  by  means 
cation,  the  imparting  of  it  or  making  it 
3  the  proper  person  or  authority. 
ig  out  the  small  section  who  deny  the 
ity  of  notification  at  all  as  too  insignificant 
er  to  demand  attention,  there  are  two  classes 
;  who  agree  that  notification  is  desirable, 
id  in  opposition  to  each  other  as  to  the 
,  on  whom  should  the  duty  of  notifying  de- 
This  question  is  one  not  so  much  exercising 
1  of  the  general  public  as  that  of  the  mem- 
he  medical  profession,  but  it  is  one  upon 
n  this  account,  it  is  very  desirable  there 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  unanimity  of 
and  action  among  medical  men,  as  it  is 
n  and  them  alone  that  primarily  the  duty 
ation  of  some  kind  must  rest,  and  without 
(-operation  any  notification  of  a  thoroughly 
kind  is  impossible.    There  is  a  difficulty, 

in  obtaining  this  unanimity,  and  while  one 
)f  the  profession  fully  admits  the  import- 
l  necessity  of  notification,  and  is  willing  to 
3ut,  another,  and,  I  believe,  a  smaller  and 
nishing  one,  strenuously  resists  all  attempts 
5  the  duty  upon  them,  maintaining  that  it 
«  imposed  solely  on  the  householder  or 
At  first  sight  there  is  a  certain  amount 
ableness  in  this  view  of  the  case,  but  even 
)pears  when  its  advocates  proceed  to  argue 
re  notification  is  in  operation  it  has  had  the 
doing  harm  rather  than  good.  If  this  is 
lion,  instead  of  declaring  that  they  are  in 

early  notification  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
'  should,  to  be  logical,  declare  themselves 
:o  it,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  prove  that 
m  by  the  householder  is  beneficial,  while 
al  men  it  is  injurious. 

«e  here  to  consider  the  alleged  objections 
Isory  notification  by  the  medical  attendant, 
Bse  which  constitute  the  chief  obstacles  or 
I  with  which  notification  has  to  contend. 
It  of  these  is  the  compulsory  character  of 
the  compulsion  pure  and  simple,  no  objec- 
l  made  to  the  proposal  to  put  compulsion 

SBd  at  the  Cooference  or^anised  at  the  International 
bkioa  by  the  Societv  of  Medical  Officer*  of  Health,  the 
tduit«  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
JoM  13,  itt4. 


on  the  householder  or  guardian,  though  I  fail  to  see 
that  compulsion  as  such  need  be  considered  more 
objectionable  by  a  professional  than  by  a  non-pro- 
fessional informant.      It  is,  however,  said  to  be 
derogatory  to  a  medical  man*s  dignity  and  self- 
respect  to  be  so  compelled.    But  wherever  a  duty 
of  great  importance  to  the  general  welfare  has  to  be 
performed,  the  only  way  to  ensure  its  performance 
is  to  make  it  compulsory  ;  to  make  the  Act  simply 
permissive  would  inevitably  mean  failure  from  non- 
compliance on  the  part  of  some,  where  it  is  essential 
that  compliance  should  be  made  by  all.     It  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  for  medical  men  to  display  such 
extreme  sensitiveness  on  this  point,  and  to  treat  it 
as  though  it  were  a  new  principle  and  practice. 
They  are  accustomed  to  notify  under  compulsion 
the  deaths  of  persons  whom  they  Have  attended ; 
and  although  it  is  true  that  when  this  measure  was 
originally  proposed  it  met  with  similar  opposition  to 
that  now  exhibited  to  the  notification  of  disease,  it 
became  law  ;   and  while  it  proves  a  great  public 
advantage,  it  is  found  to  be  in  no  way  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  medical  man,  or  hurtful  to  his 
amour propre.   Compulsion  again  is  seen  in  the  laws 
in  respect  of  registration  of  medical  men,  and  of 
their  services  as  scientific  witnesses,  in  respect  of  the 
sale  of  poisons,  and  more  heavily  still  with  regard  to 
the  provisions  for  the  practice  of  vivisection.   Under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
why,  when  another  service  inseparably  connect^ 
with  professional  duty,  and  inferior  to  none  of  the 
others  in  importance,  is  required  in  the  interests  of 
public  health,  there  should  be  such  a  violent  opposi- 
tion to  its  imposition.     It  seems  to  me  that  the 
dignity  of  medical  men,  instead  of  being  injured  by 
the   performance  of  the  duty  required,  would  be 
greatly  magnified  and  enhanced.    All  law  is  associ- 
ated with  compulsion,  which  is  as  indispensable  to 
control  the  action  of  non-medical  men  as  of  medical. 
This  is  seen  in  the  registration  of  births,  vaccination, 
education,  regulation  of  hours  of  Ii^our  in  mills, 
manufactories,  and  other  places,  service  on  juries, 
and  numerous  other  matters,  and  it  is  only  because 
it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  by 
voluntary  action  that  penalties  become  necessary. 
It  has  been  urged  by  one  opponent  of  compulsory 
notification  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  the   true 
one,  that  it  has  been  known  to  succeed,  and  he  does 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  everywhere 
There  is  a  simplicity  about  this  view  which  renders 
any  serious  consideration  of  it  unnecessary. 

No  one  will  deny,  I  presume,  the  value  for  various 
purposes  of  the  certification  by  the  medical  man  of 
cases  after  death,  but  it  is  of  little  use  as  regards  the 
prevention  of  disease,  because  it  comes  too  late  ; 
notification  seeks  to  remedy  this"  defect  by  giving  to 
the    sanitary    authority    the    earliest    information 

Possible  of  the  case,  by  which  not  only  may  the  best 
e  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  removing  causes,  and 
rendering  assistance  in  various  ways,  so  as  probably 
to  prevent  a  fatal  termination,  but  also  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  members  of  the 
household  and  to  neighbours.  The  causes  of  the 
disease  are  often  not  inquired  into  by  the  medical 
attendant,  who  is  apt  to  regard  his  duties  more  as 
curative  than  preventive  ;  it  is  seldom  that  he  makes 
a  searching  examination  of  a -house  with  the  view  of 
discoveriner  sanitary  defects,  whereas  the  duty  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health  is  not  to  meddle  in  any  way 
with  a  patient,  but  to  seek  for  any  existing  defect  in 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  dwelling.     Let  us 
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take  a  common  case  ;  a  meinber  of  a  fdinily  may  be 
suffering  from  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever,  which  the 
medical  attendant  may  skilfully  diagnose  and  treat, 
but  he  may  content  himself  with  some  general  in- 
quiry as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  and 
its  surroundings  without  making  a  rigorous  investi- 
gation ;  the  cause  of  the  illness  may  be  probably  a 
sink  or  cellar  drain  in  direct  communication  with 
the  sewer,  or  it  may  be  a  faulty  water-closet,  leaky 
soil  pipe,  a  polluted  well,  or  some  similar  defect, 
discoverable  only  by  such  an  investigation  as  would 
be  made  by  the  medical  officer  of  health.  If  this 
exciting  cause  of  the  illness  be  allowed  to  remain 
during  the  illness,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
patient  will  recover,  but  if  speedily  removed  the 
probabilities  of  recovery  are  immensely  enhanced, 
causd  sublatd  tollitur  effectus.  So  that  not  only  is 
the  recover)**  of  the  patient  rendered  more  likely,  but 
the  dangers  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  are  likewise 
diminished.  This  illustration  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  value  of  early  notification,  and  one  of  the 
directions  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage. 

The  objection  to  voluntary  notification  is  that  it 
is  incomplete,  and,  as  human  nature  is  constituted, 
probably  ever  must  be.  but  unless  complete  it  is 
useless  for  the  prevention  of  epidemics ;  it  is 
only  because  of  its  incompleteness,  and,  therefore, 
uselessness  under  the  voluntary  system,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  compulsion.  The  value  of 
complete  notification  was  well  seen  in  Birmingham 
during  the  early  days  of  the  present  visitation  of 
small-pox.  This  disease  is  one  which  from  its  rarity, 
and  from  the  dread  of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
is  more  likely  to  be  spontaneously  notified  than  any 
other  ordinary  zymotic ;  the  consequence  was  that 
for  many  months  the  disease  could  get  no  footing  in 
the  town,  because  under  the  influence  of  fear  every 
case  was  notified  to  me  directly  on  its  nature  being 
made  out ;  over  many  months  seventy-seven  sporadic 
cases  were  reported,  with  the  result  that  the  disease 
was  prevented  spreading  by  means  of  isolation,  dis- 
infection, &c. ;  but  in  time  cases  occurred  which 
were  not  reported,  and  then  the  disease,  liberated 
from  control,  rapidly  became  epidemic  ;  as  long  as 
every  case  was  reported  the  epidemic  was  pre- 
vented, but  no  longer.  The  voluntary  system 
answered  for  a  time,  but  soon  broke  down  as  it 
always  will  do,  and  as  it  always  has  done  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  present.  The  experiment  has 
been  made  so  long  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue 
it;  it  has  indeed  lasted  too  long,  and  to  continue  it 
still  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  Of  the  three  hundred 
practitioners  in  Birmingham  only  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  have  ever  voluntarily  notified.* 


*  In  reference  to  this  statement,  Mr.  LawsonTait,  F.R.C.S.,  wrote 
to  a  daily  contemporary  : — '  The  experiment  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Health  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have  expressed  any  opinion  whatever  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
a  failure.  Personally  I  regard  it  as  a  sucxess,  and  the  fact  that 
nearly  3,400  cases  were  reported  last  year  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
support  of  my  belief.  In  1877,  before  the  experiment  be^n,  we  ad- 
mitted only  43  cases  of  scarlet  fever  to  the  hospital,  while  last  year 
we  admitted  638,  a  number  much  larger  than  we  nad  satisfactory 
accommodation  for.  The  Town  Council  has  just  sanctioned  an 
expenditure  of  a8,oooi^  for  a  new  hospital  for  scarlet  fever,  and  last 
year  they  distinctly  refused  to  apply  for  powers  to  secure  compulsory 
notification  in  the  Consolidation  Act  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
compulsion  is  wholly  tmnecessary.  There  are  only  257  practitioners 
in  the  '  Medical  Directory '  returned  as  practising  in  Birmingham, 
and  of  these  I  believe  there  are  only  140  practising  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  deil  with  infectious  diseases  within 
the  muniapal  area.  As  Dr.  Hill  tells  us  ti8  have  notified  voluntarily, 
we  may  take  it  that  there  are  only  some  aa  whom  we  have  yet  to 
convert  to  our  views.' 


The  voluntary  system  answers  very  well  in  the 
case  of  cholera,  because  so  great  is  the  alarm  and 
even  horror  excited  by  the  disease,  that  it  is  prac- 
tically compulsory,  in  other  words,   that   result  is 
effected  by  fear  which  is  denied  by  reason.     But  in 
the  case  of  a  disease  of  which  there  is  no  fear,  such 
as  scarlet  fever,  although  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
destructive  to  life,  the  voluntary  system  breaks  down 
altogether.     Instead  of  the  medical  man  reporting 
every  case  of  preventable  disease,  he  reports  only 
such  as  he  chooses  ;  he  will  report  for  instance  the 
case  of  a  domestic  servant  whose  presence  in  a  large 
and  respectable  family  is  considered  objectionable, 
and  whose  removal  is  therefore  desired,  and  she  is 
removed  to  the  hospital  accordingly,  but  the  next 
case   he  may  for  special  but  insufficient  reasons 
decline  to  notify,  although  the  danger  to  the  public 
may  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

There  is  generally  no  reticence  in  publishing  to 
the    whole    world   the  illnesses  of  Royal    or    dis- 
tinguished personages,  and   in  much   more  detail 
than  is  required  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  while  in  notification  of  disease  to  the  sanitary 
authority  there  is  no  publication  at  all,   there  is 
simply  intimation  accepted  in  confidence  and  act«i 
upon  with  the  sole  view  of  benefiting  the   patient 
and  the  community.     Notification  to  be  of  real  \^dne 
must  not  be  optional  but  imperative,  it  must  not  be 
sub-ordinated  to  individual  interests  or  caprice,  be- 
cause it  is  then  too  uncertain,  too  impartial,  and 
frequently  too  late.     As  a  fact  I  frequently  receive 
fi-om  the  medical  man  notification    of    cases  of 
zymotic  disease  after  being  attended   by  him  for 
several  weeks,  and  sometimes  after  the  death  of  the 
patient.     This  is  under  the  voluntary  system  which 
obtains  in  Birmingham,  although  for  such  informa- 
tion a  fee  of  five  shillings  is  paid.     To  expect  effi- 
cient, that  is,  complete  notification   by  voluntary 
means,  is  to  ignore  all  past  experience,  and  to  dis- 
play a  credulity  which  would  discredit  an  intdligent 
child. 

Another  alleged  objection  to  notification  by  the 
medical  man  is  that  it  leads  to  the  concealment  of 
cases,  and  consequent  spread  of  disease,  bat  the 
proof   of  this  has  never    been   forthcoming,  and 
the  objection    rests    on    mere    assumption.     Let 
us  hear  on  the  contrary  what  is  said  by  some  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
compulsory  clauses,  for  a  little  practice  is  woith 
much  hypothesis,  however  ingenious.     Dr.  Butter- 
field,  when  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Bradibitl, 
wrote,  '  As  to  the  allegation  that  people  would  con- 
ceal infectious  disease,  and  not  send  for  medical 
advice  for  fear  of  having  the  case  reported,  I  can 
safely  say  that  such  has  not  been  the   case  in  diis 
town.'    The  Mayor  of  Macclesfield  says,  *  Our  ex- 
perience is  that  compulsory  notice  does  not  tend  to 
concealment,  but  rather  the  reverse.'    The  Mayor  of 
Oldham  gives  similar  testimony,  and  the  same  with 
other  towns  ;  while  in  Dundee  it  was  found  that 
there  was  less  concealment  of  disease  after  notifica- 
tion was  made  by  the  medical  attendant,  than  there 
had  been  previously  when  the  duty  rested  with  the 
householder.     It  thus   appears    that    there   is  no 
ground  for  the  assumption  of  notification  leading  to 
concealment,  and  if  there  were,  it  would  constitute 
an  argument   against   notification,  whether  by  the 
householder  or  the  medical  man,  and  is  therefore  an 
argument  against  notification  altogether. 

It  is  further  asserted  that  compulsory  powers  pro- 
mote antagonism  between  the  metdUoid  practitioQers 
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and  the  medical  officer  of  health.    If  this  be  so,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  failed  to  find  evidence 
of  it  worthy  of  the  name  ;  it  might  be  possible  by 
diligent  inquiry  to  discover  a  solitary  case  of  the 
kind  ;  but  '  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer/ 
and  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  conflict  of 
opinion  and  antagonism  have  arisen  between  even 
practitioners  themselves  on  other  questions  than  that 
of  notification.     For  many   years    in   Birmingham 
there  has  been  voluntary  notification,   but  in   no 
single   instance  has  any  antagonism,  or  even   un- 
pleasantness arisen  between  the  medical  men  and 
myself.     Abundant  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is 
afforded  in  towns  where  the  notification  is  compul- 
sory :  thus  at  Leicester,  Alderman  Windley  stated 
that  *  All  fear  of  collision  between  the  medical  officer 
of  health  and  the  profession  had  died  out,  and  the 
certificates    were    sent    in    without  difficulty ; '    at 
Bradford  Dr.  Butterfield  reports,   *  I   know  of  no 
medical  man  who  is  opposed  to  the  working  of  the 
Act'    The  Mayor  of  Oldham  states  '  that  there  has 
been  no  unpleasantness  with  the  medical  profession 
in  putting  the  clauses  into  effect  ;  they  have  as  a 
body  willingly  co-operated  with  the  medical  officer 
of  health  ; '  and  from  Llandudno  we   hear  that '  to 
die  credit  of  all  our  medical  men,  they  work  most 
harmoniously  with  the  board.'    After  the  unvarying 
testimony  of  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  for  alleging  antagonism,  with  which 
it  would   seem  that  opposition    has  possibly  been 
confounded. 

If  such  antagonism  were  found  to  exist  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  medical  officer  of 
heahh,  ''twere  a  grievous  fault,'  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  discover  the  causes  of  it,  and  remove 
them,  because  no  good  is  to  be  expected  without  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession  with 
die  sanitary  authority. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  conduct  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  likely  to  be  inquisitorial,  and  that 
he  may  interfere  with  the  patient,  and  otherwise 
take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  annoy  and 
injure  the  practitioner.  This  contingency  is  so 
remote  and  improbable  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  serious  discussion.  No  medical  officer  of  health 
properly  qualified  for  his  duties  could  act  in  such  a 
maoner ;  to  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  assume 
that  the  moment  a  medical  practitioner  becomes  a 
medical  officer  of  health  he  forgets  professional  obli- 
gations, and  loses  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman, 
which  is  not  only  absurd,  but  opposed  to  experi- 
ence. 

There  have  been  doleful  predictions  that  notifica- 
tion by  medical  men  would  be  a  betrayal  and  de- 
struaion  of   that  confidence  which    is   necessary 
between  doctor  and  patient ;  such  would  no  doubt 
be  the  case  in  some  instances  if  there  were  no  com- 
pulsory law  requiring  it,  if  the  secrets  of  the  sick 
room  were  published,  instead  of  the  case   being 
simply  notified,  if  the  object  were  to  injure  instead 
of  benefit  the  patient  and  the  community,  and  if  all 
medical  men  were  not  placed  under  the  same  neces- 
sity to  notify;  wh^  further,  it  is  the  rule  for  the 
householder,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  to  notify,  the 
former  can  have  no  possible  ground  of  complaint  in 
this  direction.     Here  is  seen  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  dual  systeoL  It  was  attempted  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart  in  his  '  model  clause '  to  meet  this  question  of 
betia^  of  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
objection  of  medical  men  to  be  put  under  a  penalty, 
andyin  order  todotbiSihe  proposed  that  compulsory 


notification  should  be  put  upon  the  householder,  to 
whom  the  medical  attendant  must  furnish  a  certi- 
ficate, which  the  householder  is  bound  by  penalty 
to  forward  to  the  sanitary  authority,  while  no  penalty 
falls  upon  the  medical  attendant  in  the  event  of  his 
refusal  to  certify.  The  weak  point  of  this  clause  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
all  medical  men  without  the  imposition  of  a  penalty, 
so  that  this  objectionable  regulation  is  really  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  fault  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession itself,  which,  therefore,  cannot  reasonably 
complain.     Salus  populi  suprema  est  lex. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  thirty-eight 
towns  in  Great  Britain  which  have  availed  them- 
selves of  compulsory  notification  thirty-four  have 
adopted  the  system  of  direct  notification  by  the 
medical  attendant,  while  thirty  of  these  require  noti- 
fication also  by  the  occupier.  In  three  of  them  only 
does  it  rest  with  the  medical  man  to  notify  indirectly 
or  to  the  occupier,  so  that  the  dual  system  is  found 
to  be  by  far  the  most  in  favour ;  it  is  the  one 
recommended  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
1878,  and  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1882  ;  it  is  theoretically  the  only  efficient 
one,  and  in  practice  it  has  been  proved  to  work  satis- 
factorily. It  is  the  system  embodied  by  Mr.  Hastings 
in  his  Bill  of  1883  ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  one 
which  commends  itself  to  all  impartial  minds  and 
to  all  persons  of  experience. 

The  reasons  why  the  medical  man  should  notify 
appear  to  be  so  plain  :  he  alone  is  qualified  to 
diagnose  the  disease ;  he  alone — bearing  in  mind 
the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  other  disqualifications 
of  large  numbers  of  persons — is  qualified  by  his 
education,  his  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  his  freedom  from  interest,  prejudice,  alarm, 
or  confusion  to  notify  it ;  and  he  would  by  his  direct 
action  save  much  unnecessary  delay. 

As  a  fact,  where  notification  is  carried  out,  it  is 
nearly  always  by  the  medical  man,  even  under  the 
dual  system. 

The  householder,  on  the  other  hand,  is  disqualified 
to  report  with  promptitude  and  certainty  by  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances,  partly  from  reasons  already 
stated,  and  also  for  some  others,  as  want  of  time  and 
opportunity.  One  insuperable  obstacle  would  be 
created  by  the  impossibility  of  supplying  every 
householder  with  notification  forms,  and  if  that 
difficulty  could  be  surmounted  the  forms  would  soon 
be  lost.  It  is  desirable,  nevertheless,  to  hold  the 
householder  responsible  to  meet  cases  where  a 
medical  man  is  not  called  in. 

In  one  town  only  has  notification  by  the  house- 
holder been  tried,  viz.,  Greenock,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  results  are  very  unsatisfactory,  as  only 
something  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  sanitary  authority  ;  but  even  under 
these  circumstances  the  death-rate  of  the  town  dimi- 
nished progressively  and  considerably  ;  it  is  there- 
fore clear  that  with  a  more  complete  system  a  pro- 
portionately greater  advantage  would  have  been 
gained.  Dr.  Wallace,  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Greenock,  concludes  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
report  by  expressing  a  fear  '  that  no  further  material 
improvement  will  take  place  from  notification  by  the 
householder.'  He  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  satisfactory  method  of  notifying  infectious 
disease  would  be  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the 
medical  practitioner,  as  well  as  on  the  householder  ; 
in  other  words,  the  dual  method. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  against  notifica- 
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tion,  and  this  objection  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
householder,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  attendant, 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  business.  This  is  pos- 
sible to  a  certain  extent,  but  my  experience  shows 
that  it  is  a  great  advantage  by  removing  real  danger, 
and  so  permitting  the  business  to  be  carried  on  with 
safety.  In  several  instances  I  have  had  employes  in 
large  establishments  removed  to  hospital  to  the 
advantage  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  great  relief  and 
protection  of  the  other  inmates  and  the  public  ;  the 
proprietors  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  discover  the 
advantage,  and  grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  removal  is  carried  out  as 
quietly  as  possible,  measures  of  disinfection  and  pre- 
caution are  judiciously  conducted,  and  no  publicity 
results.  But  even  should  there  be  publicity,  and 
the  business  suffer  in  consequence,  either  through 
customers  avoiding  the  shop  or  the  latter  being 
temporarily  closed,  surely  this  is  a  smaller  evil  than 
the  disease  being  allowed  to  remain  unreported,  and 
left  to  spread  itself  broadcast. 

Circumstances  have  come  to  my  personal  know- 
ledge which  clearly  prove  the  necessity  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  lodging-houses  being  known.  A  short 
time  ago  two  Birmingham  artists  who  had  been  to 
Jersey  for  a  few  weeks  returned  home  suffering  from 
typhoid,  and  one  of  them  died  ;  the  disease  was 
traced  to  their  lodgings.  Such  cases  are  quite 
common;  people  leave  home  to  recuperate  their 
exhausted  energies  at  a  maritime  or  other  health 
resort,  and  in  some  lodging-house  or  hotel  contract 
a  dangerous,  often  fatal  illness.  Notification  would 
prevent  such  horrible  catastrophes,  and  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  hotels  and  lodging-house  keepers 
would  be  benefited,  instead  of  prejudiced,  by  the 
arrangement.  If  they  were  alive  to  their  real 
interests,  they  would  court  examination  and  certifica- 
tion of  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  establishments 
rather  than  attempt  concealment  of  defects  and 
dangers  ;  indeed,  some  hotel-keepers  do  actually 
have  their  hotels  systematically  examined  and  certi- 
fied by  a  competent  person,  and  such  a  course 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  guests. 

Milk  shops  and  schools  are  particularly  liable  to 
prove  centres  of  preventable  sickness  and  death, 
unless  cases  of  illness  in  them  are  at  once  notified. 
It  is  wonderful  to  find  any  one  prepared  to  contend 
that  the  proprietors  of  trade  and  other  establishments 
should  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
community,  and  it  implies  a  singular  excess  of 
innocent  belief  in  the  perfection  of  human  nature  to 
expect  them  in  all  cases  to  give  notice  of  the  danger 
in  their  midst,  when  at  the  same  time  they  believe 
that  their  interests  will  be  thereby  prejudiced. 

The  absence  of  adequate  and  suitable  hospital 
accommodation  has  been  cited  as  an  argument 
against  notification.  The  objection  has,  however, 
much  less  force  than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  have. 
Very  much  can  be  done  without  a  hospital,  though 
I  am  far  from  supposing  that  hospitals  are  not 
necessary  and  indispensable.  There  is,  however, 
very  generally  a  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  provide  them  on  account  of 
the  expense,  and  some  powerful  influence  is  required 
to  put  them  in  motion.  It  is  a  fact,  proved  by 
experience,  that  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  this 
result  as  notification.  The  daily  receipt  from  medical 
men  of  reports  of  zymotic  cases  that  require  isolation, 
which  is  not  being  obtained  at  home,  inevitably  leads 
to  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  neglected,  so  that  the 


absence  of  hospitals  actually  becomes  an  argument 
for,  instead  of  against,  notification. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  hospitals  and 
of  sanitary  organisation,  costly  as  they  are,  are 
comparatively  useless  without  notification ;  and, 
indeed,  without  it  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  particularly  those  included  in  sections  120-143, 
are  a  dead  letter. 

The  absence  of  notification,  full  and  complete,  has 
a  relation  to  the  extent  and  cost  of  hospital  accom- 
modation, which  is  worthy  of  notice.  For  instance, 
supposing  every  case  of  disease  be  reported  as  soon 
as  made  out,  the  first  cases  would  receive  proper 
attention  and  isolation,  the  disease  would  be  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  a  very  small  hospital  would  suffice ; 
but  if,  on  die  other  hand,  first  cases  are  not  reported, 
the  stamping-out  process  fails,  the  disease  rapidly 
extends  and  becomes  epidemic,  and  then  the  most 
gigantic  hospital  fails  to  meet  its  demands.  This 
relation  between  notification  and  cost  of  hospital 
accommodation,  without  regard  to  other  considera- 
tions, seems  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  and  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  main  value  of  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases 
is  to  treat  first  cases  and  prevent  epidemics,  and  not 
to  treat  thousands  of  cases  which  might,  with  proper 
care,  have  been  prevented. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  how  little  can 
be   said   against   notification,  that   what   is   urged 
against  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a   hypothetical 
and  speculative  character,  and   that   its   principal 
opponents  are  persons  who  have  had  no  actual  ex- 
perience of  its  working.     On  the  other  hand,  both 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession    in    those 
thirty-eight  towns  where  it  has  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  practical  test,  accept  it  with  satisfaction. 
Would  they  do  this  if  it  proved  on  trial  as  objection- 
able as  it  was  predicted  ?    Why  in  these  very  towns 
medical  practitioners,  who   were   at    first  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  plan,  have,  on  seeing  the  results 
of  its  operation,  ceased  their  opposition,  and  have 
become  its  most  loyal  and  valuable  supporters. 

I  trust  the  medical  profession  is  bemg  gradually 
educated  up  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  value, 
and  to  a  becoming  sense  of  their  duties  with  regard 
to  it.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  the  profoundest 
regret  to  find  them  in  prolonged  antagonism  to  a 
measure  which  is  necessary  to  the  public  good,  as 
has  already  been  abundantly  proved. 

Such  opposition  can  only  be  based  on  mistaken 
views  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  notification  oa 
public  health,  on  strictly  professional  interests,  or  on 
sentiment.  It  is  clear  that  the  first  is  benefited  by 
it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  second  would 
be  in  any  way  prejudiced,  and  the  third  ground 
requires  no  serious  consideration.  The  medical 
profession  is,  I  am  sure,  too  noble  and  too  generous 
in  its  aims  to  let  mere  sentimental  objections  or 
considerations  of  self-interest,  or  a  false  professional 
amour  propre  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  weaL 
We  are  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the 
public,  and  it  has  been  usual  to  regard  our  profes- 
sion as  the  most  philanthropic,  benevolent,  and  self- 
sacrificing  of  all ;  but  I  fear  that  a  continuance  in 
opposition  to  a  great  sanitary  step  forward  is  calcu- 
lated to  jeopardise  its  reputation,  and  not  the  less  so 
because  while  a  section  of  the  profession  is  hanging 
back,  the  practical  common-sense  and  prudence  « 
the  nation  at  large,  as  shown  by  the  action  of  a  coih 
siderable  number  of  towns  already,  will  step  in  aii& 
do  the  work  without  its  assistance. 
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3-HT  OF   THE  STATE  TO    EN. 
irOTIFIOATION,    AND    THE 
EETHOD  OF  DOING  IT* 

>LFRED  Carpenter,  M.D.,  J. P., 

G  as  I  do  in  the  main  the  observations 
d  Dr.  Hill  as  to  the  necessity  for  early 


the 


0  give  a  short  history  of  the  progress 
been  made  in  that  direction.  I  agree 
lie  proverbial  statement  that  '  a  spark  is 
if  matter  which  may  kindle  a  world,'  and 
;  the  great  object  of  the  sanitary  world  is 
ncc  of  the  presence  of  that  spark  before 
■  to  reproduce  its  kind,  and  that  the 
which  will  give  the  most  complete  and 
It  in  practice  will  be  more  satisfactory 
hich  may  be  perfect  in  theory  but  for 
ons  not  so  efficient  in  action.  The  first 
ment  as  to  method  came  from  Man- 
he  Manchester  Sanitary  Association  did 
twenty  years  ago  which  the  Society  of 

1  Officers  of  Health  suggested  as  the 
but  failed  to  do  it  for  want  o(  funds,  the 
;  of  the  day  refusing  to  help  them  in  their 
The  Manchester  Association  published 
urn  of  all  new  cases  of  diseases  coming 
nent  at  the  various  medical  institutions 
ter  and  Salford.  The  sanitary  section  of 
tional  Statistical  Congress  held  in  the 
-ear  had  considered  the  subject  and  had 
the  method  of  doing  it.  The  congress 
;  as  a  duty  upon  governments  to  get  the 
in  the  usual  way,  and  pointed  out  that 
X  AS  to  the  position  of  the  onset  of 
i  of  more  importance  than  were  the 
Ctual  mortality,  a  principle  which  I  had 
t  various  local  meetings  held  for  sanitary 
ng  before  the  congress  alluded  to.  The 
returns  gave  timely  warning  of  the  foci 
e  it  might  be  expected  that  infectious 
uld  spread,  as  spread  they  did.  Man- 
hout  Government  assistance,  did  that 
on  was  unable  to  do.  Attempts  were  soon 
TerenI  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  provide 
lis,  but  they  were  only '  flashes  in  the  pan,' 
51  persistent.  The  late  Dr.  Lankester 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Social  Science 
on  June  s,  1871,  at  their  rooms  in  the 

'T.  W.  Farr  being  the  chairman  at  that 
>r.  Lankester  urged  that  the  State  should 
t  parentis,  as  regards  those  children  who 
:cinated,  and  that  a  Court  of  Summary 
should  have  them  vaccinated  in  spite  of 
and  that  heavy  fines  should  be  inflicted 
dical  men  who  attended  cases  of  small- 
i  not  at  once  notify  to  the  local  authority 
its  presence  at  that  particular  place. 
ie  first  suggestion  made  in  a  general 
his  country,  that  a  penalty  should  be  put 
cal  man  for  not  notifying  to  the  local 
s  fact  of  the  (ire,  although  it  bad  been 
uggested  that   the  local  authority  ought 

■t   Iha  CooTcrcDcc   mnniicd  ix   the    InlertulianiL 
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to  be  fined  for  allowing  the  fire  to  extend  itself.  I 
had  urged  this  view  because  the  foci  of  disease  could 
not  become  persistent  if  the  local  authority  did  its 
duty,  and  insisted  upon  local  cleanliness,  with  the 
generous  distribution  of  a  pure  water  supply. 

The  subject  of  notification  of  small-pox,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  late  Dr.  Stewart,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  to  consider  and  repiort  upon,  as 
to  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  effect  the  desirable 
object  of  stamping  it  ouL  It  was  discussed  and  re- 
discussed  at  the  Congresses  of  that  association 
without  any  satisfactory  result.  At  Brighton,  in 
1875,  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  the  Council  to 
take  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  promoting 
by  legislative  enactment  that  all  cases  of  an  infectious 
character  should  be  reported  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health  of  the  district,  but  to  meet  objections  made 
in  the  meeting  the  reporter  was  not  distinguished. 

Dr.  Littlejohn  is  said  at  that  meeting  to  have 
strongly  opposed  the  resolution  as  it  stood  when 
first  considered,  vii, '  that  it  should  compel  medical 
men  to  report.'  He  said  veterinary  surgeons  were 
not  called  upon  to  send  certificates  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals]  Act  to  the  county  autho- 
rity, and  he  considered  that  it  would  be 'invidious 
and  monstrous  to  throw  such  a  responsibility  upon 
medical  men,  instead  of  casting  it  upon  the  man  of 
the  house  where  the  case  took  place.' 

In  the  same  year,  187$.  the  North  Western 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  memo- 
rialised (he  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  favour  of  putting  medical  men  in  a 
criminal  position  if  they  did  not  report  to  the 
local  authority  any  case  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  attend.  The  subject  was  again  publicly  dis- 
cussed in  London  on  April  29,  1876,  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  I  read  a  Paper  upon  the  right 
of  the  State  to  obtain  early  information  of  the 
appearance  of  epidemic  or  infectious  disease  in  a 
given  district.  \  discussed  whether  the  medical 
attendant  ought  to  be  the  informant  or  not.  In  that 
Paper  I  dealt  with  the  subject  from  its  various 
aspects, /ro  and  con.  A  very  careful  consideration 
lea  me  to  conclude  that  there  were  even  more  than 
two  sides  to  the  question  under  consideration,  and 
that  it  was  not  so  absolutely  one-sided  as  the  Social 
Science  Association  and  Northern  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  Society  at  their  various  meetings  seemed 
to  think.  The  Chairman  (Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson),  In 
summing  up,  said  that  in  the  discussion  four  distiitct 
views  had  been  enunciated. 

1.  That  the  duty  should  be  absolute  upon  the 
medical  attendant  under  a  penalty  for  neglect. 

2.  It  should  be  upon  the  legal  representatives  as 
head  of  the  family,  or  of  the  household  in  which  the 
case  occurred. 

3.  That  there  should  be  a  dual  notification,  that  is 
notification  by  both  parties.  Whilst  the  4th  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  to  inform  the 
head  of  the  household  in  writing  as  to  the  infectious 
character  of  the  disease,  which  information  the 
householder  should  be  bound,  under  a  penalty,  to 
transmit  to  the  local  authority. 

Each  project  had  been  supported  in  the  discus- 
sion by  about  an  equal  number  of  speakers.  The 
last  view  was  the  system  advocated  in  my  Paper, 
and  is  the  plan  which,  10  my  mind,  was  most  likely 
to  effect  the  object  we  all  had  in  view. 

The  divided  councils  at  Adam  Street  did  not  get 
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the  matter  settled.  It  was  again  taken  up  by  the 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  December  15,  in  the  same  year, 
certain  resolutions  were  proposed  ;  and  after  several 
suggestions  and  amendments  had  been  made,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that — 

1.  Infectious  disease  ought  to  be  reported  by  the 
householder  to  the  sanitary  authority  without  delay. 

2.  Every  medical  man  attending  a  case  of  infecti- 
ous disease  should  give  immediate  information  re- 
specting its  nature  to  the  occupier  or  other  person 
responsible  for  reporting  to  the  sanitary  authority. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  report  of  the  discus- 
sion at  that  meeting,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  that  any  proposal  was  made  that 
medical  men  should  be  subject  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution if  they  did  not  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
disease  to  the  householder,  much  less  suggest  that 
they  should  be  criminally  prosecuted  if  they  did  not 
do  so  to  the  local  authority.  The  Chairman,  in 
summing  up  the  discussion,  said  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  society  to  affirm  the  principle,  without, 
however,  making  it  compulsory  under  penalty  upon 
the  medical  profession  to  give  the  sought-for  infor- 
mation. He  (Dr.  Buchanan)  felt  persuaded  that  as 
soon  as  the  profession  found  itself  morally  bound  to 
do  a  thing,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  suspecting 
any  evasion  of  the  duty  even  although  there  was  no 
legal  compulsion. 

The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1876  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  clauses  in  Local  Acts  giving 
the  power  to  the  local  authority  of  prosecuting 
medical  men  who  did  not  notify  the  existence  of 
such  disease  to  the  local  authority.  Huddersfield 
introduced  such  a  clause,  which  inflicted  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  10/.,  but  which  was  partial  in 
its  application.  The  subject  was  handled  in  a 
masterly  manner  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  at  Liverpool  in  1876  by  Dr. 
Francis  Bond,  who  argued  in  favour  of  the  house- 
holder being  the  informant  under  a  penalty,  and  that 
medical  men  should  make  the  communication  to  him 
as  a  moral  duty. 

In  the  following  year  the  Town  Council  of 
Coventry  passed  resolutions  having  the  same  effect 
as  indicated  in  the  course  which  Dr.  Bond  had 
suggested  at  Liverpool,  and  Dr.  Ransotne  urged  the 
same  course  as  essentially  necessary  in  a  paper 
which  he  read  to  the  National  Health  Society  in 
May  1877. 

About  the  same  time  the  North- Western  Associa- 
tion of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  again 
approached  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  this  time  they  suggested  that  the  house- 
holder should  be  the  informant,  and  that  the  medical 
attendant  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  did  not 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the  householder  or 
person  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  patient. 
Memorials  were  also  sent  to  Mr.  Sclater  Booth  by 
various  sanitary  authorities  calling  upon  him  to 
introduce  a  measure  into  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  legislation  in  the  direction  thus 
indicated. 

A  further  step  was  also  taken  by  the  town  of 
Bolton,  which  obtained  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment putting  a  penalty  for  non-disclosure  upon  both 
householder  and  doctor,  the  doctor  being  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  10/.,  but  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
2s,  6d,  for  notifying. 

A  temperate  and  well-written  paper  on  the  subject 
was  read  at  York  in  July  1878,  by  Mr.  North,  to  a 


combined  meeting  of  medical  officers  of  health  for 
the  Northern,  Western,  and  York  Societies,  in  which 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  compulsory 
notification  were  placed  before  the  members.    It 
did  not  convince  the  various  medical  officers  of 
health    assembled    at  that    meeting.    They  found 
themselves  so  often  foiled  in  their  endeavours  to 
arrest  disease  because    foci    had    been    conveyed 
to  many  places  before  information   reached  them 
as  to  its  existence  that   they  still  insisted  upon 
going    to  the  fountain-head  for  the    information, 
m   all  those  cases  at  least  which    came    to   the 
cognisance   of  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.    The   advantage    and    saving    of   trouble 
by    this    course    to    medical    officers    cannot    be 
doubted,  and  if  all  cases  of  infectious  disease  were 
attended  by  medical  men  as  a  matter-of-course,  it 
would,  if  carried  out  efficiently,  do  what  the  medical 
officers  require  ;  viz ,  give  them  intelligence  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  dangerous  infection.     But  no 
one  can  read  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  spread  of  infec- 
tion is  brought  about  by  those  cases  which  are  not 
under  orthodox  medical  care  at  all,  and  that  notifica- 
tion by  the  medical  profession  alone  would  not 
effect    the    object,    but    rather    lead    to    ignorant 
attempts  to  smother  up  the  evidence,  and  in  the  end 
to  raise  more  persistent,  and  more  widespread  out- 
bursts.    There  was  a  necessity  in  the  minds  of 
medical  officers  of  health  for  dual  notification  ;  and 
all  the  Local   Bills  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  and  succeeding  years,  contained 
clauses  requiring  the  medical  attendant  either  with 
or  without  the  householder  to  notify  to  the  local 
authority  under  penalties. 

In  1879  ^^c  Local  Government  Board  also 
made  a  step  in  advance  by  an  order  dated 
February  12,  which  imposed  the  duty  upon  all 
medical  officers  employed  by  them  of  notifying 
any  case  of  dangerous,  contagious,  infectious  or 
epidemic  disease  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the 
district  immediately  upon  its  occurrence ;  it  also 
enabled  medical  officers  of  health  to  obtain  sudi 
information  as  to  sickness  and  death  among 
pauper  patients,  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for 
their  guidance  ;  and  later  in  the  year  the  order  was 
made  to  extend  to  the  medical  officers  of  district 
schools. 

I  now  refer  to  the  action  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  to  give  credit  to  those  to  whom  it 
is  due.    The  first  note  was  sounded  by  that  body 
soon  after  Dr.  Ransome  had  moved  in  the  matter  at 
Manchester,  for  he  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  Association  at  Leamington  in  i865) 
and  procured  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider    the    registration     of    disease.     Various 
reports  were  made  by  that  committee,  and  in  1875  it 
was  distinctly  stated  that  the  authoritative  declara- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  disease  must  necessarily 
come  in  the  first  instance  from  the  medical  attendant; 
but  the  committee  also  expressed  their  opinion  that 
the  proper  individual  to  make  return  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  the  householder,  or  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  case.     I  had  dealt  with  the  matter  in 
this  direction  in  the  address  upon  public  medicine 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  at  Sheffield  in  that 
year.    The  subject  was  then  referred  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bills  Committee,  and  voluminous  reports 
have  been  presented  from  time  to  time^aad  accqyted 
by  the  Association,  and  the  moral  duty  of  communi- 
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iting  that  information  to  the  householder  has  been 
Ften  insisted  upon.     The  report  of  the  chairman  of 
le  committee  (Mr.  E.  Hart)  upon  the  subject  is  a 
lasterly  risum^  of  the  action  of  the  committee,  and 
lould  be  studied  by  all  who  take  interest  in  the 
latter.     A  discussion  took  place  at  Ryde  in  1881, 
hen  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C.,  proposed  an  amendment  to 
le  report,  which  amendment  cast  the  duty  on  the 
ledical  attendant,  and  made  its  neglect  a  penal  act, 
ut  which  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 
At  Worcester,  in  1882,  the  subject  was  brought 
rominently  forward  both  in  the  Public  Health  see- 
on,  of  which  I  was  president,  and  in  the  general 
leeting.     The  result  of  the  discussion  which  ensued 
as  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  Hastings's  reso- 
ition  which  made  neglect  to  report,  a  penal  act,  and 
le  following  proposal  was  adopted — '  That  whilst 
esiring  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  dis- 
uses, the  Association  wishes  to  express  its  opinion 
lat  the  compulsion  to  notify  should  be  placed  upon 
le  householder  as  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  not 
pon  the  doctor.'    The   subject    continued  to  be 
ebated  in  various  quarters,  and  on  April  26,  188 1,  a 
eputation  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Local 
iovemment  Board,  which  was  formed  by  repre- 
entatives  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  Sani- 
ary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  Society  of  Medical 
)fficers  of  Health,  Social  Science  Association,  Na- 
ional   Health   Society,  and    of   the  Vestries  and 
)istrict  Boards  of  London,  to  ask  the  Government 
0  legislate  upon  this  and  other  subjects  connected 
rith  measures  necessary  to  guard  the  public  health 
rem  the  danger  of  infectious  diseases. 
One  of   the    sequences  of  that  deputation  was 
he  appointment  of  the  Hospitals  Commission  to 
nquire  respecting  small-pox  and  fever  hospitals,  the 
!ztent  and  sufficiency  of  hospital  accommodation, 
tnd,  with  other  matters,  '  to  insure  as  far  as  prac- 
icable  the  protection  of  the  public  against  con- 
agion.'    Having  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
me  of  the  members  of  that  Commission,  I  directed 
ny  attention  especially  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
ind  carefully  examined  the  witnesses  who  were  able 
0  speak  with  authority  upon  the  matter.    The  re- 
»rt  which  we  presented  to  the  Queen,  states  very 
listinctly  '  that  notification  should  in  all  cases  be 
obligatory  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following  per- 
>OQs--the  patient,  those   in    charge  of  him,  the 
Kcupier  ot    the  house  in  which  he    lodges,    his 
nedical   attendant  or  any  relieving   officer  (if  a 
pauper)  to  wliom  he  may  apply  for  assistance.'    In 
iffect,  die  report  says  it  is  only  by  the  medical 
tttendant  (if  any)  that  the  disease  can  be  intelli- 
{eatly  notified,  since  it  is  only  he  who  can  be  pre- 
!umed  to  know  what  it  is,  and  who  has  no  interest 
n  concealing  it ;  but  it  is  represented  that  to  im- 
H)se  that  duty  upon  him  directly  and  undeservedly 
rould  interfere  with  the  relation  which  ought  to 
nst  between  him  and  his  patient,  and  might  pre- 
ent  the  aid  of  a  medical  attendant  bein^  sought 
T  at  alL     If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  sufficient  that 
«  medical  attendant  should  be  required  by  law  to 
raish  to  persons  in  charge  of  a  patient,  or  the 
mer  or  occupier  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodges, 
certificate  m  the  nature  of  the  disease,  stating 
letber  proper  isolation  can  or  cannot  be  secured 
thout  removal,  and  when  removal  is  necessary, 
tting  also  to  what  extent  the  case  is  urgent  or 
rere.    'The  persons  to  whom  this  certificate  is 
nen  should  be  in  lUce  manner  required  by  law  to 
wnrd  it  at  onoe  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 


The  medical  attendant  should,  we  think,  in  justice 
be  entitled  to  claim  a  fee  either  from  the  patient  of 
from  the  sanitary  authority  for  every  such  certificate 
of  his  which  reaches  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  which  he  may  forward  himself  if  the  patient  so 
desires. 

Evidence  upon  these  points  was  obtained  from 
various  societies — such  as  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain — as 
well  as  the  numerous  witnesses  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  small- pox  and  other 
infectious  diseases. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  phases  of  this  important 
matter.     Mr.  Hastings  introduced  a  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
private  medical  man  into  the  position  of  a  criminal 
if  he  did  not  become  a  State  official,  whenever  he 
came  into  contact  with  infectious  disease,  whether 
he  was  willing  to  be  a  State  official  or  not.    The 
Bill  came  on  for  second  reading  on  June  27  in  last 
year.     The   House  was  counted  out  immediately 
after  Mr.  Hastings's  speech  in  its  favour,  and  the 
Bill  was  not  proceeded  with.    The  Government  had 
been  previously  interviewed  by  Mr.  Hastings's  fol- 
lowers, but  they  would  not  pledge  themselves  to 
support  a  general  Act,  although  pressed  to  do  so  by 
some  men  who  are  notably  anxious  to  make  the 
medical  profession  occupy  a  secondary  position  in 
the  country.     In  October  of  last  year  the  Social 
Science  Congress  held  its  meeting  at  Huddersfield. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  after  the  defeat  of 
the  President  of  their  Council  on  this  matter,  that  as 
Huddersfield  was  the  first  town  which  obtained  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  which  attach  to  a  penal 
clause,  and  is  the  town  in  which  compulsory  notifi- 
cation has  been  the  longest  in  operation,  we  should 
have  had  a  convincing  discussion  as  to  the  benefits 
or  injury  which  had  resulted  to  the  town  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act.     It  does  not  appear  that  a 
single  word  was  said  upon  the  subject  by  either  side. 
Mr.  Hastings  did  not  raise  the  point,  and  no  other 
person  said  a  word  about  it ;    and  although  the 
Social  Science  Association   had  been   on  former 
occasions  so  very  positive  about  its  benefits,  and 
were  actually  meeting  soon  after  their  President's 
defeat  in  the  very  town  most  capable  of  producing 
convincing  proofs,  if  they  were  forthconung,  as  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Act ;  there  was  a  silence  on 
the  subject  which  to  me  is  inexplicable,  unless  on 
the  view  that  the  results  do  not  correspond  with  the 
prognostications,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  safe 
to  excite  a  discussion   among    those   capable    of 
proving  the  negative. 

If  towns  havmg  the  compulsory  clauses  in  opera- 
tion are  not  able  to  show  better  things  than  can  be 
shown  in  those  places  in  which  only  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  disclose  exists,  I  think  it  naust  be  evident  to 
those  who  wish  to  prevent  us  trusting  too  much  to  a 
paternal  Government  that  we  had  better  steer  clear 
of  too  much  compulsion,  and  trust  a  little  more  to 
moral  obligations.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
commercial  world  against  professional  men,  such  as 
lawyers,  commission  agents,  auctioneers  or  engineers, 
accepting  a  commission  from  both  sides  in  a  given 
case,  and  being  engaged  as  advisers  for  both  sides 
in  any  commercial  transaction ;  and  I  fail  to  see 
any  difference  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  employed 
by  a  private  and  responsible  individual  to  cure  him 
of  his  disease  being  compelled  to  accept  a  fee  for 
disclosing  something  which  may  be  used  by  the  local 
authority  to  the  injury  of  his  client  and  employer. 
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The  object  of  notification  is  not  simply  a  registra- 
tion, but  a  repression  of  disease  ;  and  if  the  repres- 
sion is  brought  about,  the  means  whereby  the 
repression  is  produced  is  of  no  consequence.  If  the 
fire  is  put  out,  it  would  be  curious  indeed  if  the  local 
authorities  complained,  or  asked  for  the  infliction  of 
a  penalty  upon  the  person  at  whose  house  the  fire 
occurred  because  they  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
fact,  by  the  man  who  had  put  out  the  fire,  whilst  it 
is  certain  that  when  rewards  were  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  fires,  much  false  information  was  forth- 
coming at  the  fire  station.  There  would  be  reason 
in  the  application  if  the  fire  had  not  been  put  out 
and  several  other  premises  had  also  been  consumed 
in  the  conflagration.  It  might  be  reasonable  to  ask 
for  it,  but  here  again  there  might  be  a  difficulty  if  it 
could  not  be  proved  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  in  which  house  the  fire  first  appeared.  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  many  certificates  have  been 
sent  in,  reporting  cases  which  turned  out  after  all  to 
be  false  alarms  instead  of  true  reports.  If  you  look 
into  the  evidence  given  to  the  *  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion,* it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  always  clear  that 
a  given  case  was  small-pox,  or  typhus,  or  scarlatina, 
or  even  infectious  disease  at  all. 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  important  that  the 
medical  attendant  should  be  put  into  the  witness- 
box,  as  against  the  householder,  but  if  he  is  made  a 
particeps  ctiminis^  his  mouth  is  closed  as  regards  the 
prosecution  ;  he  cannot  be  called  by  the  local 
authority,  he  cannot  be  made  to  convict  himself ; 
whilst  if  he  has  not  informed  his  employer  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  (as  it  is  possible  to  be  alleged 
by  that  householder  in  his  defence),  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  moral  wrong  which  if  proved  against  him 
would  be  of  much  more  serious  consequence  to  him 
than  any  money  penalty,  which  penalty  if  inflicted 
would  be  certain  to  be  paid  by  his  employer  as  part 
of  the  price  of  his  silence,  and  as  payment  for  the 
prosecution  which  had  been  instituted  against  him. 
If  an  employer  is  determined  to  break  the  law,  and 
his  medical  attendant  will  acknowledge  to  having 
committed  a  moral  wrong  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  fraud,  the  same  attendant  will  not  dis- 
close, if  the  employer  agrees  to  hold  him  pecuniarily 
harmless.  The  evil  will  be  as  great  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Whilst  the  medical  attendant  can- 
not be  called  for  the  prosecution,  he  will  be  able  to 
appear  as  a  witness  for  the  other  side,  and  if  he 
likes  to  say  so  can  aver  that  the  prosecution  is  mis- 
taken as  to  the  identity  of  the  case.  To  my  mind  it 
is  far  better  that  the  local  authority  should  have  the 
moral  support  of  the  medical  profession  than  run  the 
risk  of  having  a  *  non  omnia  possumus '  set  up  by  the 
passive  action  of  a  large  section  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  a  given  town.  Whilst  the  fear  that  the 
medical  attendant  is  bound  to  directly  disclose, 
could  not  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  em- 
ployment of  an  orthodox  medical  man.  If  such  a 
man  be  employed  to  treat  infectious  disease,  and  if 
the  householder  does  not  disclose  it,  it  will  be  ten 
times  over  more  to  his  interest  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  which  he  is  hiding  up,  and  in  his  own 
interests  as  well  as  for  his  medical  attendant's  sake, 
to  use  the  most  persistent  endeavour  to  extinguish 
the  disease  and  prevent  any  knowledge  of  it  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  the  local  authority  in  consequence  of 
that  extension. 

A  disagreeable  medical  officer  of  health,  or  the 
fussy  and  interfering  action  of  an  acknowledged 
hv2u^  the  impropriety  and  the  public  scandal  of  one 


medical  man  taking  legal  proceedings  against  another, 
and  that  other  possibly  his  superior  in  social  position 
and  in  professional  standing,  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  medical  men  at  any  rate.  However 
satisfactory  it  might  be  to  some  others  that  such  pro- 
ceedings should  be  taken,  there  will  always  be  in 
every  profession  some  men  who  will  see  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  dirt  at  a  professional  superior  that 
some  of  it  will  stick,  and  all  men  are  not  able  to  see 
the  motive  for  the  malicious  action. 

Until  all  medical  officers  of  health  consist  of  either 
consulting  practitioners  or  men  who  are  not  in  prac- 
tice at  all,  there  certainly  will  be  some  who  will  be 
able  to  hide  for  a  time  the  malicious  character  of 
their  action,  and  try  to  injure  another  man's  reputation 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  own,  not  seeing 
that  if  their  own  is  not  capable  of  being  established 
without  the  other  man  is  damaged,  they  are  proving 
their  own  littleness,  and  their  own  incapacity  to 
excel  their  neighbour  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
simply  by  professional  work.     I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  placing  any  such  power  in  the  hands  of 
professional  rivals.    The  method  by  which  action 
may  be  taken  is  so  likely  to  be  moved  by  motives 
out  of  sight ;  men  will  so  oflen  try  to  pose  as  ener- 
getic and  self-denying  officers,  and  are  but  too  often 
able  to  inflict  undeserved  damage  upon  a  rival  prac- 
titioner before  the  real  motive  is  seen,  that  I  for  one 
set  my  face  against  the  new  departure  which  is  bring 
made  in  this  direction  ;  and  I  aver  that  we  do  not 
want  too  much  of  compulsion  in  our  sanitary  work. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  despotic  government  will 
always  be  benevolent.     It  is  found  by  experience 
that  as  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  districts 
in  which  notification  is  voluntary,  as  in  those  places 
in  which  it  is  compulsory  ;  indeed  the  incidence  of 
infective   disease    is   higher    in    Huddersfield,    in 
Bolton,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in   Dundee,  than   it  is 
in    a    number   of  places    in    which    there    is   no 
compulsion   upon   medical   men,  showing  at  once 
that  compulsion  has  not  extinguished  the  diseases 
which  are  proposed  to  be  stamped  out  by  it    If 
those  towns  could  show  that  the  disease  had  been 
completely  arrested  by  the  power  they  possess,  there 
would  be  grounds  for  argument  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
tension of  compulsory  notification  to  other  places, 
but  whilst  the  cases  continue  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  numerous,  whilst  the  mortality  continues  to 
be  considerable,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done  by  the  local  authority  in  removal  of 
the  causes  which  promote  the  spread  of  infection, 
than  simply  by  enforcing  professional  notification ; 
and  whilst  ready  to  concede  that  the  householder 
ought  to  notify  as  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  a 
civilised  country,  I  think  it  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  profession  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  if  it  was  insisted  upon  as  a 
moral  duty  to  the  State,  that  a  written  notice  should 
be  given  by  the  medical  man  to  the  householder  as 
a  part  of  his  prescription,     I  would  rather  that  the 
neglect  to  perform  a  moral  duty  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  medical  licensing  authorities  or  by  the 
Medical  Council  than  it  should  be  made  a  penal 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction by  those  who  will  not  always  be  able  to  see 
the  motive  for  the  prosecution  or  the  medical  bear- 
ing of  the  case,  and  the  possible  differences  of 
opinion  which  will  sometimes  arise,  and  which  will 
be  best  dealt  with  by  men  of  high  standing  in  the 
medical  profession.    Let  us  try  to  get  a  goieral  Act 
which  shall  apply  the  same  law  as  to  infectious 
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disease  as  does  now  apply  to  contagious  diseases 
among  animals.    Let  us  see  the  result  of  the  general 
application  of  such  a  law,  and  if  after  a  time  it  is 
found  to  fail  in  its  effect  there  will  then  be  a  suffi- 
dent  reason  for  placing  penalties  upon  a  whole  pro- 
fession for  not  performing  that  which    can    only 
he    r^arded    in    the    light    of    a    moral    duty. 
To   place    a   power   of  prosecution,    even    under 
such    circumstances,  in    the   hands    of    a   fellow- 
practitioner  would  be  wrong,   and  I  should  urge 
that  in  such  a  case  a  prosecution  should  only  be 
instituted  with  the  consent  and  by  the  action  of 
the  Medical  Council  of  Great  Britain,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  possibility  of  professional  rivalry,  and 
vindictive  or  malicious  action  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
fesaonal  brother.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  health  have  not  used  the  power  they 
possess  against  their  professional  brethren  in  the 
twenty  towns  which  have  now  a  compulsory  clause, 
and  it  is  much  to  their  credit  that  penal  proceedings 
have  not  been  taken  by  them,  but  they  have  also  to 
show  that  if  it  were  penal  on  the  householder  only, 
as  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  effectual  as  they  say  it  has  been.     I  think  it 
wonld  have  been  equally  so,  and  that  the  same 
results  would  have  been  obtained  in  the  one  case  as 
it  is  assumed  to  have  been  obtained  with  the  dual 
notification.    The  fear  which  does  arise  among  the 
people,  that  medical  men  will  be  informers  against 
ne  patient's  interest  could  not  have  any  foundation, 
and  we  should  not  find  so  many  cases  reported  which 
have  Dotl>een  recognised  by  an  orthodox  practitioner, 
because  they  have  not  been  placed  under  any  medical 
man's  care. 

THB  BAKITABY  AND  INSANITABY 
ROUSES  AT  THE  HEALTH  EXHI- 
BITIOir. 

By  Henry  M.  Mayor. 

The  preparation  of  these  houses  has  been  consider- 
iWy  delayed  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  beyond 
control ;  but  now,  fortunately,  they  are  fairly  com- 
plete, or  at  least  sufficiently  advanced  to  invite  a 
caiefol  inspection,  not  only  from  those  who  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also  those  to 
*hom  sanitary  matters  are  more  or  less  of  a  mystery. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  delay  has  taken  place, 
*s  the  opening  of  this  exhibit  should  give  an  impetus 
to,  or  further  interest  in,  a  study  which  is  fast  be- 
^mmg  general ;  and  the  •  sanitary  appliances  and 
oflerent  kinds  of  apparatus  scattered  throughout  the 
<Kher  parts  of  the  Exhibition  prepare  the  untechni- 
ol  mind  for  the  continuity  of  principle  here  shown. 
It  will  be  understood  that  these  houses  have  been 
^ally  erected  to  place  before  the  public  in  the 
'  amplest  manner  a  contrast  between  good  and  bad 
l^tary  arrangements  of  an    ordinary    dwelling- 
Joosc,  and  the  actual  working  in  every-day  use. 
Tbere  has  been  no  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  defects 
^  the  old  system,  but  merely  to  bring  before  the 
Pablic  specimens  of  common  errors  to  be  found  in 
tltt  majority  of  homes,  and  from  which  errors  many 
of  the  best  built  and  most  sumptuously  fitted  houses 
^Rot  exempt.    To  render  the  comparison  more 
fssy,  the  various  arrangements  are  disclosed  to  view 
Q  such  a  way  that  the  important  points  are  clearly 
teen,  and  Iqg^tljr   printea   and   numbered   labels 
vrest  the  attention.     As  a  contrast,  the  sanitary 
MQie  has  examplet  of  approved  forms  of  construc- 


tion and  principle,  in  addition  to  which  other  points 
bearing  upon  health  are  illustrated,  such  as  electric 
lighting,  ventilation,  floor  construction,  and  other 
matters. 

Entering  by  the  basement  of  the  insanitary  house 
a  large  dust-bin  is  noticed,  being  a  portion  of  the 
area  framed  in.     This,  of  course,  means  that  it  is  a 
fixture,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  readily  emptied, 
much  less  cleaned.     The  arrangement  as  it  should 
be  is  shown  in  the  area  of  the  sanitary  house  as  a 
galvanised   iron   bin,  which    holds    only    a    small 
quantity  of  refuse,  thus  necessitating  its  frequent 
emptying,  and,  being  movable,  this  is  easily  done. 
The  condemned  *  bell-trap,'  communicating  directly 
with  the  drain  in  the  area,  and  a  similar  form  of 
construction  to  the  scullery   sink,  are  here  to  be 
seen,  and,  of  course,  forbidden.     The  damp  walls 
point  to  the  want  of  a  *  damp  course,'  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  an  improper  material,  such  as  tarred  felt, 
which  soon  decays,  is  adverted  to.     The  floor  joists 
are  here  resting  on  the  ground,  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  there  can  be  but  one  result  to  this.    At  the 
same  time  the  drains  are  disclosed  to  view,  the 
stoneware  pipes  being   jointed  in  clay,    and    the 
objections  to  this  material  will  be  pointed  out,  such 
as  the  impossibility  of  making  a  water-tight  joint, 
and  the  liability  of  being  washed  out  or  squeezed 
out.     A  very  usual  error  of  laying  some  of   the 
branches  at  right  angles  thus  causing  stoppages,  to 
say  nothing  of  bad  jointing,  is  then  noted.    The 
point  next  emphasised  is  No.  lo,  which  shows  an 
arrangement  which  we  fear  is  only  too  prevalent, 
that  is,  a  cistern  for  drinking  purposes,  supplying 
also  a  sei'vants'  water-closet,  and  a  tap  over  the 
scullery  sink.    The  overflow  pipe  discharges  into 
the  drain,  it  is  placed  in  an  inaccessible  position, 
and  it   runs   the   risk    of   receiving   the    leakage 
or  overflow  from  a  water-closet  immediately  over. 
When    these    many    evils    are    shown    in    con- 
junction, and  are  known   to  exist,  it    will   surely 
induce  owners  and  tenants  to  put  their  houses  in 
order.   The  faulty  construction  of  an  inside  soil-pipe 
is  given,  the  joints  being  only  partially  filled  with 
putty,  the  foot  of  this  soil-pipe  being  connected  with 
the  drain  by  a  right-angled  junction,  and  not  as  it 
should  be  by  an  easy  bend  :  an  accumulation  would 
naturally  occur  here  with  direful  results.    The  drain 
is  continued  and  cut  off  to  form  a  *  dead  end,'  which 
would  allow  of  a  permanent  lodgment  of  filth,  or, 
what  would  be  worse  if  it  became  unstopped,  the 
basement  would  become  gradually  overrun.     It  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  find,  even  in  large  houses,  a 
water-closet  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  without 
light  or  ventilation,  and  an  instance  is  given  here 
combining  faulty  apparatus  and  insufficient  flushing 
arrangement.     The  following  ordinary  form  of  drain 
is  illustrated  : — Stoneware  pipes  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, badly  jointed  in  cement  at  the  top,  but  open 
at  the  bottom,  laid,  as  is  constantly  done,  to  an  insuf- 
ficient fall,  and  with   no  trap  between  the  house 
and  the  sewer.    A  gas  stove,  without  provision  for 
carrying  off  the  vitiated  air,  points  to  a  trouble  not 
unknown,  and  reminds  one  of  the  charcoal  braziers 
in  use  on  the  Continent,  the  fumes  from    which 
occasionally  lead  even  to  loss  of  life.    Ascending  to 
the  ground-floor  we  find  another  water-closet  in  a 
bad  position  with  the  pan  apparatus  and  the  inevi- 
table D-trap,  this  being  the  one,  as  before  described, 
over  the  cistern  in  scullery.    As  there  are  still  many 
advocates  for  the  use  of  the  lead  D-trap,  we  would 
advise  them  to  stroll  round  the  Exhibition  and  see 
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some  of  the  specimens  of  the  apparatus  which  have 
recently  been  taken  from  different  quarters,  and 
these  clogged  and  corroded  examples  may  at  least 
cause  them  to  hesitate.  Not  content  with  this 
form  by  itself,  the  plumbers  of  old  often  connected 
the  other  services  with  it,  and  the  lavatory  and  bath 
are  here  shown  in  communication,  and  defy  contra- 
diction. A  notice  on  the  wall  brings  to  mind  the 
former  use  of  arsenic  in  the  colouring  matter  used 
in  wall-papers,  for  although  it  was  known  that  this 
substance  was  required,  or  suppos^^d  to  be  re- 
quired, to  produce  a  good  green,  it  was  presumed 
that  other  colours  were  exempt  from  it,  but  it 
was  and  is  news  to  many  minds  that  it  was  used 
nearly  all  round.  In  the  insanitary  house  these 
arsenical  papers  are  used  throughout,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  in  the  other  example.  The  rain- 
w.iter  pipe  being  connected  with  the  soil-pipe  shows 
again  a  mistake  of  which  the  danger  is  often  under- 
rated, mostly  arising  from  a  false  sense  of  economy^ 
and  occasionally  the  argument  is  adduced  that  it 
helps  to  flush  the  drain,  forgetting  that  the  drain 
may  in  a  sense  flush  the  pipe — with  sewer  gas.  Any 
hole  or  corner  is  supposed  to  be  good  enough  for  a 
housemaid's  sink,  and  we  are  shown  one  badly 
placed— no  light  or  ventilation,  and  connected  with 
a  water-closet  The  bedroom  water  jugs  and  bottles 
would  be  fllled  from  a  tap  deriving  a  supply  from  a 
cistern  also  in  connection  with  a  water-closet — 
nothing  unusual  in  this.  Matters  are  not  mended 
when  we  see  the  bath  service  introduced  into  the 
generally  faulty  system,  and  the  '  last  straw '  is 
arrived  at  on  finding  the  cistern  in  the  roof  impos- 
sible to  get  at,  and  communicating  'all  round,' 
supplying  anything  or  everything,  if,  by  doing  so,  a 
few  feet  of  piping  may  be  saved. 

So  much  for  things  as  they  are.  In  the  sanitary 
house  we  find  them  mostly  reversed,  but  with  the 
addition  of  many  points  which  the  old  principles 
were  not  able  to  contain.  We  are  first  asked 
to  look  at  a  simple  method  of  ventilation  which 
consists  of  making  the  bead  on  the  window-sill 
two  or  three  inches  deeper  than  usual ;  then  by 
slightly  raising  the  lower  sash  air  is  admitted  at  the 
meeting,  rails  only,  and  passes  into  the  room  in  an 
upward  direction,  avoiding  draught.  A  funnel  and 
tube  over  the  gas  brackets  form  an  efficient  means 
of  carrying  off  the  products  of  combustion,  taking 
the  vitiated  air  through  the  wall  to  the  exterior.  A 
point  of  great  importance,  yet  easily  managed,  is  to 
place  the  cisterns  in  a  space  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  they  can  be  easily  examined,  as  exem- 
plified here.  A  separate  cistern  is  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  with  an  overflow  passing  through  the  out- 
side wall  discharging  into  tne  open,  so  there  is  no 
connection  with  any  drain  in  any  way.  On  the 
supply-pipes  are  fixed  stopcocks,  so  that  the  water 
may  be  shut  off  at  any  part  to  enable  repairs,  &c., 
to  be  made  without  interfering  with  the  remainder. 
The  usual  winter  trouble  of  a  'burst  pipe*  can  be 
avoided  by  adopting  a  draining-tap  (No.  ^^\  by 
which  the  *  main '  can  be  emptied,  and  much  annoy- 
ance saved  to  the  householder.  The  water-closets 
in  this  house  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  the 
valve  apparatus,  such  as  shown  by  many  makers, 
being  used  in  one  case,  and  also  an  improved 
*  hopper,'  with  a  flushing  rim  all  round  the  basin. 
It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  many  improved 
forms  here  in  use  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  types  are  to 
be  found  by  the  scor**  throughout  the  Exhibition, 
but  they  have  a  double  value  and  meaning  when 


placed  in  situ  ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  is  nc 
always  to  be  seen,  viz.,  the  'inspection  chamber 
(No.  100),  which  allows  of  an  easy  mode  of  acces 
for  inspecting  and  cleansing  the  drains,  which  ai 
continued  through  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  wit 
open-glazed  stoneware  channels,  the  drains  enterin 
these  channels  being  four  in  number — viz.,  surfac 
water,  waste  water,  soil-pipe,  and  w.c.  in  basemeni 
The  soil-pipe,  of  course,  is  carried  up  the  full  siz 
above  the  roof  as  a  ventilating  pipe,  and  a  throug! 
draught  is  obtained  from  the  manhole  in  the  fron 
area. 


DEEP  DBAINAQE  AND  BEWAG] 
FXmiFICATION  IN  THE  BLACi 
COUNTRY. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

[First  ArticU,"] 

The  question  of  deep  drainage  and  sewage  purifica 
tion  has  now  for  some  years  been  occupying  th( 
more  or  less  serious  attention  of  the  various  loca 
authorities  in  the  large  and  populous  section  of  th( 
Midlands,  known  as  the  Black  Country.  Scientific 
opinion  has  long  recognised  the  fact  that  the  suppl] 
of  pure  water,  efficient  drainage,  and  improved  know 
ledge  and  habits  of  sanitation  effect  a  salutary  refom 
in  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
populous  centres,  and  public  opinion  has  within  thelast 
few  years  come  to  recognise  the  importance  of  such 
conditions  and  to  urge  their  fulfilment.  Birmingham 
was  about  the  first  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  take 
active  measures  in  this  direction.  But  though  they 
have  done  a  great  deal,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
interception  and  purification  of  sewage  matter,  they 
have  yet  a  great  deal  to  do  before  the  town  can  be 
considered  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  condition. 
Wolverhampton  and  Walsall  have  likewise  accom- 
plished much  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  most  of  the  urban  sanitary  districts  within 
the  catchment  basin  of  the  Upper  Tame  are  either 
engaged  in  carrying  out  schemes  of  sewerage,  or  in 
the  preparation  of  such  schemes.  Deep  drainage 
is  even  now  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  the  practical 
experience  of  the  district,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment  are  so  many  and  so 
great,  that  one  is  not  much  surprised  to  find  tbc 
question  shirked  as  much  and  as  long  as  possible. 

The  passing  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act 
in  1 876  largely  assisted  in  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis. 
By  sect  30  of  the  Birmingham  Waterworks  Act  of 
1 866,  provision  was  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  Tame  as 
a  source  of  water  supply  by  the  Birmingham  Water- 
works Co.,  also  limiting  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
taken  therefrom,  with,  however,  power  of  freevse 
of  the  water  in  case  of  emergency,  such  as  long  con- 
tinued frost,  drought,  or  other  unavoidable  accident, 
or  in  the  event  of  the  water  being  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  have  become  pure  and  fit  for 
domestic  purposes.  When  the  Birmingham  Cor- 
poration took  over  the  water  supply  of  the  town  the 
powers  given  in  the  Act  were  transferred  to  them, 
by  virtue  of  the  Corporation  Water  Act  of  187$.  It 
is  thus  easy  to  see  how  important  a  matter  it  is  to 
Birmingham  that  the  River  Tame  should  be  kepi 
free  from  sewage  contamination,  and  the  great 
assistance  the  enforcement  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act  would  be  to  them  in  this  direction 
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low  difficult  an  object  the  purification  of  the  River 
!'ame  is  to  accomplish  under  present  conditions  may 
«  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 
ewag^  of  some  twenty  parishes,  with  more  than 
ioopoo  population,  passes    into    it.      From  Wal- 
all  alone,  for  instance,  above  a  million  and  a  half 
;allons  of  unpurided  sewage  were  emptied  daily  into 
he  Tame  previous  to  carrying  out  of  sewerage  works 
here.     The  volume  of  the  river  at    the    point  of 
mtry  of    this    quantity  of  filth  is  comparatively 
tmall,  quite  inadequate  to  render  it  innoxious,  and 
before  it  became  inoffensive  it  would  be  carried 
through  the  parishes  of  Great  Barr,   Perry  Barr, 
Hamscead,  West  Bromwich,    Handsworth,   Aston, 
ind  the  district  under  the  control  of  the  Birmingham 
United    Drainage  Board    As  we  have  said,  the 
passing  of   the  Rivers    Pollution    Prevention    Act 
Drought  matters   to     a  crisis.     That  Act  provides 
that  every  person  (including  Corporate  bodies)  who 
knowingly  permits  to  flow  into  any  stream  any  solid 
or  liquid  sewage  matter,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  offence,  rendering  him  or  them  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  50^  per  day.     It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  such  a  stringent  provision  came  as  a  boon  and 
a  blessing  to  the  authorities  charged  with  the  water 
npply  required  for  the  400,000  inhabitants  of  the 
ludland  metropolis,  and  they  lost  very  little  time 
B  giving  the  offending  authorities  along  the  banks 
tf  me  Tame  notice  that  they  must  cease  to  pollute 
ftt  stream  or  its  tributaries  with  sewage,  or  they, 
II  proprietors    of  the    water  rights,  would   have 
recourse  to  legal  measures   for   the   enforcement 
toeol      This    notice    was    sent    out    after    the 
twelve    months'    grace  allowed    for  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  had  expired,  to  the 
whole  of  the  districts  the  natural  drainage  of  which 
washes  into  the  Tame  or  its  tributaries.      Some 
of  the    local  authorities  also  received  other  and 
minor  notices  of  a  similar  character  from  persons 
kaving,  or  claiming  to  have,  a  right  to  use  the 
fttim  for  various  purposes.    But  the  powerful  and 
•ealthy  Birmingham  Corporation  was  the  body  to 
be  dreaded,  and  the  local  authorities  were  speedily 
OQ  the  qtd  vive  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.    There 
tere  two  courses  open  to  the  delinquents,  either  to 
withdraw  the  sewage  from  the  stream  altogether,  or 
lise  to  avail  themselves  of  the  3rd  section  of  the 
Ad,  which  provides  that, '  where  any  sewage  matter 
Ub|  flows,  or  is  carried  into  any  stream  along  a 
diaond  used,  constructed,  or  in  progress  of  con- 
ttniction,  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  for 
the  purpose  of  oonveying  such  sewage  matter,  the 
person  causing  or  knowingly  permitting  the  sewage 
oiatter  so  to  fall,  or  flow,  or  to  be  carried,  shall 
iiot  be   deemed   to   have  committed   an    offence 
ipinst  the  Act  if  he   shows   to  the  satisfaction 
01  the  Court  having  cognisance  of  the  case  that  he 
is  using  the  best  practicable  and  available  means  to 
render  harmless  the  sewage  matter  so  falling,  or 
flowing,  or  being  cartied  mto  the  stream.'     Fortu- 
nately for  the  authorities,  in  addition  to  the  twelve 
ninths'  grace  allowed  from  the  passing  of  the  Act 
to  enable  public  bodies  who  were  permitting  sewage 
to  pollute  a  stream  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
for  complying  with  its  requirements,  an  extension  of 
the  penod  of  freedom  from  prosecution  could  be 
(puned  on  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Boards 
V  sufficient  cause  wa3  shown  or  disposition  manifest 
on  the  part  of  the  applicants  to  carry  the  law  into 
^ct  at  the  earliest  possible  period.    The  Walsall 
was  one  of  the  first  bodies  in  this  dis« 


trict  to  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  position,  and  to 
take  active  measures  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  notice  served  upon  it  by  the  Birmingham 
Corporation.  But  most  of  the  authorities  were  very 
lax.  They  dreaded  to  face  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  carrying  out  an  efficient  scheme  of 
sewerage.  They  also  dreaded  the  large  expenditure 
that  would  be  required,  and  the  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  rates — and  ratepayers.  Notice  after  notice 
has  been  sent  out  from  Birmingham,  with  dire  threats 
of  penal  consequences,  and  it  was  only  upon  the 
actual  commencement  of  leg^  proceedings,  or  the 
fixing  of  a  date  when  such  proceedings  would  be 
instituted,  that  some  of  the  Local  Boards  really  and 
earnestly  bestirred  themselves  in  the  matter.  In 
some  parts  of  the  district  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compromise  the  difficulty  by  passing  the  sewage 
through  filter-beds  or  over  sewage  farms  in  a  crude 
fashion.  But  the  Birmingham  Corporation,  as  the 
parties  most  aggrieved,  declined  to  accept  this  tem- 
porising with  the  matter  as  a  final  or  satisfactory 
settlement,  and  pressed  for  some  real  and  effectuad 
remedy.  In  the  end  the  authorities  have  found 
themselves  compelled  to  go  in  for  more  or  less 
elaborate  and  costly  schemes,  and  also  to  apply  for 
the  protection  of  an  order  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  relieve  them  from  the  fear  of  prosecu- 
tion while  endeavouring  to  carry  those  schemes  into 
effect. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of 
sewerage  schemes  in  the  mining  part  of  the  district 
is  the  important  body  known  as  the  South  Staf- 
fordshire Mines'  Drainage  Commissioners.  The 
wave  of  prosperity  in  the  iron  trade  of  the  district, 
which  set  in  during  the  years  1872-3,  caused  the 
mining  resources  of  the  district  to  be  subjected  to 
somewhat  careful  examination,  with  the  result  of 
proving  that  there  was  still  within  it  a  vast  quantity 
of  ungotten  minerals  which  might  be  reached  and 
utilised  if  water  in  the  mines  could  be  successfully 
dealt  with  and  got  rid  of.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  in  1873,  which  has  been  supplemented 
by  others  passed  in  1878  and  1882,  by  which  power 
was  given  to  form  a  Commission  under  the  above- 
mentioned  title,  and  to  levy  rates  on  the  minerals 
raised  for  enabling  them  to  carry  out  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  dealing,  first  with  the  drainage  on  the 
surface,  and  then  with  the  draining  of  water-logged 
mines.  This  was  a  gigantic  task,  beset  with  many 
and  almost  insiumountable  difficulties.  The  district 
is  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  watered  by  springs 
from  the  surrounding  hills  ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
rain  water  there  was  the  constantly-recurring  diffi- 
culty to  be  dealt  with  of  the  water  from  the  nu- 
merous canals  which  intersect  the  district,  finding 
its  way  into  the  mines  through  defective  works 
and  leakages.  This  water,  a  very  serious  quantity, 
finds  its  way  into  the  workings,  and  has  all  to  be 
pumped  up  to  the  surface — in  addition  to  the  accu- 
mulation from  this  and  other  sources — and  conveyed 
away  in  the  watercourses,  which  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  the  commissioners  to  provide.  The  position  of 
this  Board  may  really  be  said  to  be  that  of  an  autho- 
rity provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  over, 
maintain,  repair,  widen,  and  deepen  all  existing 
watercourses  within  the  area  of  their  operations, 
with  power  to  make  others  where  required,  and  to 
compel  all  parties  raising  or  disposing  of  water  by 
any  means  to  take  due  care  that  it  was  conveyed 
into  one  of  those  courses,  which  would  carry  it  to 
the  confines  of  their  area.    While  they  are  not  an 
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authority  to  put  in  force  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act,  they  regard  themselves  as  conservators  of 
streams,  with  power  to  enforce  riparian  rights,  and 
also  to  call  upon  mine-owners  to  maintain  the  water- 
courses at  their  proper  levels,  and  to  take  due  pre- 
caution against  the  water  escaping  therefrom  into 
the  mines.  For  nearly  ten  years  the  Mines  Drainage 
Commission  has  been  at  work,  with  the  result  that 
after  an  expenditure  of  some  300,000/.,  although  the 
water  is  gradually  sinking,  the  drainage  of  the  mines 
is  still  very  far  from  complete.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  said  but  a  short  time  since  :  *  It  was  only 
within  the  last  few  months  that  they  had  been  able 
to  say  that  the  general  drainage  or  surface  works 
were  in  a  sufficiently  finished  condition  to  enable 
them  to  trace  accurately  and  definitely  where 
pollution  was  turned  in  upon  the  works,  or  to 
point  out  the  exact  injury  which  the  road 
detritus  was  doing  in  the  way  of  filling  up  the 
commissioners'  watercourses.'  These  watercourses 
have  cost  the  commissioners  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling,  and  as  they  are  the  only  means  by  which 
the  storm  water  can  be  kept  out  of  the  mines,  and 
by  which  the  water  pumped  therefrom  can  be  con- 
veyed away,  their  pollution  becomes  a  grave  and 
serious  question  which  is  affected  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  action  of  the  several  local  authorities  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  respective  sewerage  schemes. 
The  commissioners  can  scarcely  be  blamed  there- 
fore for  looking  to  the  interests  of  their  own  under- 
taking, and  seeking  to  prevent  any  interference  with 
or  encroachment  upon  what  has  cost  them  so  much 
time,  labour,  and  money  to  achieve.  With  this  end 
in  view,  as  also,  no  doubt,  with  an  idea  of  furthering 
them  in  their  work,  the  commissioners  have  recently 
formulated  a  scheme  for  combined  drainage  opera- 
tions, by  which  the  local  authorities  would  unite  with 
the  commissioners  in  perfecting  the  surface  drainage 
of  the  district,  and  carrying  out  in  conjunction  there- 
with one  general  sewerage  scheme.  It  was  claimed 
for  such  a  project  that  the  saving  to  the  district, 
compared  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  separate  scheme 
by  each  local  authority,  would  amount  to  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  On  the  other 
hand,  something  very  much  in  the  nature  of  threats 
were  shadowed  forth  as  ^o  possible  action  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  to  prevent  the  detritus 
carried  by  storm  water  from  entering  the  streams  and 
watercourses  under  their  control.  Several  meetings 
and  conferences  on  the  subject  have  been  held, 
but  without  eliciting  from  the  commissioners  any 
definite  plan  upon  which  a  scheme  of  such 
magnitude  could  be  effected.  There  is  no 
doubt  if  a  workable  scheme  could  be  prepared, 
and  all  the  local  authorities  could  be  induced 
to  sink  their  several  individualities  and  consent 
thereto,  a  considerable  saving  would  be  effected, 
especially  if  the  commissioners  insist  upon  and  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  clearing  of  storm  water 
from  detritus  before  it  enters  the  streams  and  water- 
courses, as  this  would,  perforce,  involve  the  inclusion 
of  storm  water  in  every  local  sewerage  scheme,  and 
thus  in  many  cases  largely  swell  the  cost.  But  no 
such  scheme  has  yet  been  defined,  nor  is  it  feasible 
that  the  various  interests  involved  would  ever  be  got 
to  harmonise  sufficiently  to  allow  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  to  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
local  authorities  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  power  of 
the  commissioners  to  compel  them  to  deal  with  the 
storm  water  ;  and  at  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  local  boards  and  town  councils  of  the  district, 


convened  about  a  month  since  for  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  arrived 
at  that '  in  the  absence  of  figures  showing  how  the 
estimated  saving  of  250,000/.  is  arrived  at,  and  of 
the  draft  of  the  Bill  setting  forth  the  position,  liabili- 
ties, and  benefits  to  the  local  authorities  under  the 
commissioners'  scheme,  the  meeting  was  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  various  local  authorities  to 
take  any  further  action  in  the  matter.'  And  at  this 
stage  this  phase  of  the  question  of  the  sewerage  of 
the  Black  Country  remains  at  the  present  time. 

In  order  to  the  understanding  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  carrying  out  of  deep  drainage  and 
the  disposal  of  sewage  in  this  district,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  physical  formation  of  the  country. 
The  district  popularly  known  as  the  Black  Country 
occupies  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  county  of 
Staffordshire,  and  takes  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  county  of  Worcestershire.    The 
greater  part  of  it  drains  naturally  by  the  River  Tame 
into  the  Trent,  and  thus  into  the  H umber  and  the 
German  Ocean.    The  places  affected  are  Aldndge, 
a  portion  of  Aston,  Bilston,  Bloxwich,  BrowniuBs, 
Coseley,    Darlaston,   a    portion  of   Dudley,  Great 
Barr,  a  portion  of  Handsworth,  Oldbury,   Pelsall, 
a    portion  of  Rowley  Regis  and  Sedgley,  Tipton, 
Rushall,  Walsall,  Wednesbury,  a  portion  of  Wednes- 
field.  West  Bromwich,  Willenhall,  and  a  portion  of 
Wolverhampton.     Some  of  these  places  belong  to 
the  mining  district  and  some  to  the  rural  district 
The  area  of  the  mining  district  is  about  52^  square 
miles,  and  of  the    rural  district  40  square  milei 
The  district  is  composed  of  three  main  divisions  of 
rocks— the  new  red  sandstone,  the  permian,  and 
the  carboniferous.    The  bulk  of  the  district  lies  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  carboniferous  group  of  rocks, 
and  a  great  part  is  included  in  the  coal  measures  of 
these  rocks.    The  annual   rainfall  of   the  district 
varies  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  in  that  part 
including  Bilston,  Coseley,  Dudley,  Oldbury,  Sedgleyi 
Tipton,  Wednesfield,  and  Wolverhampton,  to  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  inches  in  the  other  part  The 
position  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  district  in  r^ 
lation  to  the  carboniferous  rocks  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind    in  practically  dealing  with   the  question  of 
sewage  disposal,  inasmuch  as  the  clay  surfaces  of 
the  coal  measures  act  so  differendy  to  the  poroos 
surfaces  of  the  new  red  sandstone  or  the  permian, 
being  comparatively  impervious  to  percolation,  and 
therefore  more  advantageously  made  serviceable  for 
the  drainage  of  surface  water.     At  the  same  time, 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  deep  drainage  and 
sewage  purification  are  greatly  enhanced  not  oolf 
by  the  honeycombed  and  rotten  nature  of  much  i 
the  ground  that  would  have  to  be  passed  throoph) 
but  also  by  the  expense  of  acquiring  land  containmg 
minerals — whether  ungotten  or  in  course  of  work- 
ing— for  the  purposes  of  intercepting  and  outfall 
sewers,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  when 
collected  by  most  of  the  methods  in  vog^e. 

Having  now  set  forth  how  the  question  has  been 
brought  into  prominence,  and  how  it  is  the  local 
authorities  have  been  compelled  to  take  active 
measures  for  effectually  dealing  with  it,  as  also  the 
many  and  serious  difficulties  by  which  it  is  beset, 
we  propose  in  succeeding  articles  first  to  say  some- 
thing about  what  Birmingham  itself  has  done  in 
this  direction  ;  and  then  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  several  schemes  proposeci  in  various  parts  of  the 
district,  with  the  probabilities  of  thdr  successful 
accomplishment 
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asaiSTBAB-GENEBAL'S  LAST 
QUABTEBLY  BETUBN. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

artcrly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and 
\  England  and  Wales  has  just  been  issued 
eg^strar- General.  The  statistics  relating  to 
s  are  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and 
iting  to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  three 
indingjune  last  The  marriage-rate  showed 
erable  decline  from  that  recorded  in  the 
iding  period  of  the  previous  year  ;  the  birth- 
the  death-rate  were  below  the  average, 
m  temperature  during  the  quarter  at  the 
)bservatory,  Greenwich,  was  52®'5,  and 
ixceeded  the  average  for  the  corresponding 
f  1 13  years.  The  rainfall  amounted  to  4*31 
irhich  was  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
imount 

\  the  first  quarter  of  1884  the  marriages  of 
jersons  were  registered  in  England  and 
qual  to  an  annual  rate  of  12*3  per  1,000  of 
ilation,  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General 
ither  more  than  twenty-seven  millions  of 
This  marriage-rate  was  vo  per  1,000 
at  of  the  rate  recorded  in  the  first  quarter  of 
i  07  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corre- 
:  periods  of  the  ten  years  1874-83. 
rths  of  231,149  children  were  registered  in 
and  Wales  during  the  second  quarter  of 
,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  34*2  per  1,000  of 
mated  population.  This  birth-rate  was 
lan  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
of  any  year  s»ince  1869.  In  the  several 
the  birth-rates  ranged  from  26*4  in  Rut- 
\y  27'5  in  Herefordshire,  and  29*1  in  the 
tropolitan  portion  of  Surrey,  to  397  in 
lamshire,  and  41 7  in  Durham.  The  23 1,149 
gistered  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
quarter  of  1884  exceeded  the  deaths  by 
this  represents  the  natural  increase  of  the 
>n.  From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  it 
that  120,102  emigrants  embarked  during  last 
"rom  the  various  ports  of  the  United  King- 
which  emigration  officers  are  stationed, 
ting  those  whose  nationality  was  undis- 
^,  and  excluding  foreigners,  the  emigrants 
sh  origin  were  92,451,  including  46,345 
7,854  Scotch,  and  38,252  Irish.  The  pro- 
of British  emigrants  to  a  million  of  the 
re  populations  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Kingdom  were  1,708  from  England,  2,031 
3tland,  and  7,723  from  Ireland.  Compared 
ent  corresponding  quarters,  the  proportion 
ation  last  quarter  showed  a  decline  in  each 
iree  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
returns  published  by  the  Local  Government 
:  appears  that  the  average  number  of  paupers 
on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  the  quarter 
June  last  was  696,931,  of  whom  173,749 
indoor  and  523,182  outdoor  relief.  The 
on  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  pauper 
lowed  a  further  decline  from  that  recorded 
>rresponding  periods  of  the  two  preceding 

deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
he  second  quarter  of  this  year  were  127,946, 
Miding  to  an  annual  rate  of  189  per  1,000  of 
oated  population.  In  the  second  or  spring 
of  1881  the  death-rate  was  so  low  as  18*6  ; 


with  this  exception  the  death-rate  last  quarter  was 
lower  than  that  recorded  in  any  spring  quarter  since 
civil  registration  was  established  in  1837.  This 
low  rate  of  mortality  last  quarter  implies  that 
upwards  of  16,000  persons  survived  the  three 
months  who  would  have  died  had  the  death-rate 
corresponded  with  the  average  rate  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  forty-six  preceding  years.  In  the 
various  counties  the  death-rates  ranged  from  14-3 
in  Sussex,  147  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  15*4  in 
Berkshire,  to  20'6  in  Staffordshire,  21*8  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  22*1  in  Cornwall.  In  the  principal 
urban  districts  comprising  the  chief  towns,  and  con- 
taining an  estimated  population  of  nearly  sixteen 
millions  of  persons,  the  death-rate  last  quarter 
averaged  20*0  per  1,000  ;  in  the  remaining  and 
chiefly  rural  population  of  about  ten  millions  and 
three  quarters  of  persons,  the  rate  of  mortality  did 
not  exceed  17  "3.  These  urban  and  rural  rates  were 
respectively  1*3  and  17  per  1,000  below  the  average 
rates  in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 

In  twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns, 
including  London,  and  having  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  more  than  eight  millions  and  three  quarters 
of  persons,  the  death-rate  during  the  quarter  under 
notice  was  20*8  per  1,000,  and  exceeded  by  0-8- 
the  general  urban  rate.  While  the  death- rate  in 
London  did  not  exceed  19*9,  it  averaged  21*6  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it 
ranged  from  i6-i  in  Brighton,  i6-8  in  Derby,  and 
17*2  in  Bristol,  to  24*9  in  Wolverhampton,  25*5  in 
Manchester,  and  25*6  in  Oldham.  The  rates  of 
mortality  at  different  ages  in  these  towns  varied 
considerably ;  it  may  be  noted  that  the  death-rate 
among  infants  in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  to 
1,000  births  registered,  ranged  from  82  in  Brighton, 
to  175  in  Oldham;  that  among  persons  aged  be- 
tween one  and  sixty  years  the  rate  of  mortality  did 
not  exceed  9*2  in  Derby,  whereas  it  was  equal  to 
17*3  in  Oldham ;  and  that  among  persons  aged 
upwards  of  sixty  years,  the  death-rate  ranged  from 
6ri  in  Norwich  to  99-2  in  Bolton. 

The  127,946  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last 
quarter  included  28,001  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age,  66,629  of  children  and  adults  aged  between  one 
and  sixty  years,  and  33,316  of  persons  aged  sixty 
years  and  upwards.  Infant  mortality  was  equal  to 
121  per  1,000  births,  and  was  below  the  average  of 
the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters.  In  the 
twenty-eight  great  towns  the  proportion  of  infant 
mortality  averaged  137  per  1,000  births  ;  it  did  not 
exceed  131  in  London,  but  averaged  142  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it 
ranged  from  82  and  92  in  Brighton  and  Birkenhead, 
to  165  in  Preston  and  175  in  Oldham.  Among 
persons  aged  sixty  years  and  upwards,  the  rate  of 
mortality  last  quarter  in  England  and  Wales  was 
below  the  average. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  included 
3,603  which  resultea  from  whooping-cough,  3457 
from  measles,  2,620  from  scarlet  fever,  1,674  ^rofn 
diarrhoea,  1,491  from  *  fever'  (including  typhus, 
enteric  fever,  simple  and  ill-defined  forms  of  con- 
tinued fever),  902  from  diphtheria,  and  652  from 
small-pox  ;  in  all,  14,399  deaths  were  referred  to 
these  principal  zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  2*13  per  1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of 
2*38  in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 
In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  this  zymotic  rate 
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last  quarter  averaged  3*13  per  i,oo(^  and  ranged 
from  0-82  and  0-92  in  Brighton  and  in  Derby,  to 
4*30  in  Wolverhampton  and  4'64  in  Liverpool.  In 
fifty  other  towns  this  zymotic  death-rate  averaged 
I'95  per  r,ooo,  while  in  the  remaining  or  rural 
portion  of  the  country  it  did  not  exceed  i-6o, 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic 
disease  m  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter 
ending  June  last.  The  3,603  fatal  cases  of  this 
disease  were  equal  Co  an  annual  rate  of  0*53  per 
1,000,  which  almost  corresponded  with  the  average 
rate  in  the  ten  preceding  June  quarters.  The 
highest  rates  of  mortality  from  whooping-cough  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  were  1-29  in  London,  1-62  in 
Bolton,  and  174  in  Liverpool.  Among  the  fifty 
other  towns  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was 
equal  to  1-54  in  Bury  and  212  in  Gateshead.  The 
3,457  deaths  attributed  to  measles  were  equal  to  a 
rate  of  051  per  1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of 
0'44  in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters  ; 
the  measles  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns 
averaged  0'94  per  1,000,  but  the  rate  was  equal  to 
3-S6  in  Portsmouth,  3'4o  in  Oldham,  and  y^i  in 
Wolverhampton.  In  the  fifty  other  large  towns  the 
highest  rates  of  mortality  from  measles  were  ['40  in 
Bury  and  275  in  Macclesfield.  The  2,620  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
0*39  per  1,000,  which  was  considerably  below  the 
average  rate  in  the  corresponding  (Quarter  of  the  ten 
preceding  years.  In  the  twenty-eight  large  towns 
the  highest  scarlet  fever  rates  were  142  in  Cardiff, 
and  I'd?  in  Sheffield  ;  among  the  fifty  other  towns 
the  rate  was  equal  to  173  in  Gateshead,  179  in 
Ashton-under-Lyoe,  and  4-51  in  Wigan.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  diarrbcea  in  England  and  Wales 


was  below  the  average  last  quarter.  The  death-tati 
from  fever,  which  in  the  ten  preceding  June  quarter 
had  averaged  033  per  1,000,  did  not  exccM  o^j 
and  with  the  single  exception  of  the  second  qnarte 
of  1881,  when  it  was  also  012  per  1,000,  was  lowe 
than  in  any  quarter  on  record.  The  fever  death 
rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  did  not  averap 
more  than  0-23  ;  it  was,  however,  o'6o  in  Ports 
mouth,  and  0-62  in  Blackburn.  The  &tality  0 
diphtheria  somewhat  exceeded  the  average,  thai^ 
it  showed  a  marlced  decline  from  that  which  on 
v^led  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The  hignei 
death-rates  from  this  disease  among  the  twenty-dgfa 
towns  last  quarter  were  reported' in  Portsmouth  m 
Cardiff.  Of  the  652  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  regis 
tered  in  England  and  Wales  during  last  quarter,  jt 
occurred  in  Greater  London  (excluding  87  of  Londa 
residents  in  hospitals  situated  outside  Registralioi 
London),  50  in  Liverpool,  20  in  Sheffield,  15  inWei 
Bromnfich,  i;  in  Sunderland,  9  in  Hull,  9  in  Ne« 
castle -upon-Tyne,  and    103  in  other  parts  of  tb 

The  causes  of  116,661,  or9i'2  per  cent.,  of  the  toti 
deaths  In  England  and  Wales  last  quarter  were  cer 
tified  by  registered  medical  practitioners  ;  and  6,671 
or  S'2  per  cenL,  by  coroners  in  inquest  cases.  Th 
causes  of  the  remaining  4,614,  or  3'6  per  cent,  woi 
not  certified  ;  this  proportion  showed  a  decline  froo 
those  in  recent  quarters.  The  proportion  of  on 
certified  deaths  in  London  was  only  i'3  per  cent 
whereas  in  the  restof  England  and  Wales  itavetagn 
4-0.  In  the  twenty-seven  largest  provincial  towiu 
the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  averaged  3'4  PC 
cent.,  and  showed  the  largest  excess  in  Sheffio^ 
Hull,  Halifax,  and  Oldham. 
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■  oflh:  VUaliuul  Mort^  Slalislks  of  Ike  Tiaeatvei^hi  Great  Tawns,  dealt  with  i 
Weekly  Returns,  for  lit  Second  Quarter  ef  1884. 
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.ITTSTATISTICSOrHEAIiTKY 
T]!rHEAl.THT  DISTBICTS  OF 
>N. 

By  Ernest  Hart. 
ing  tables  have  been  worked  out  from  the 

Registrar- General's  reports.  They  form 
tement which  wasmadebymeat  ameeting 
sion  House  on  Dec.  u,  1883,00  the  dwdl- 
toor,  in  moving  Che  resolution  fortheesta- 
if  the  Mansion  House  Committee,  which  is 
Icfor  the  purpose  of  farming  Sanitary  Aid 
>  in  the  various  districts  of  London  for  the 
t  of  existing  legislation,  and  for  the  pro- 
mendments  of  the  law.  Up  to  the  pre- 
10  statistics  have,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
,  been  available  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
relative  mortality  of  the  various  districts 
divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the 
jxpressive  of  the  very   different  health 

prevailing  in  rich  and  poor  districts. 
et  were  printed  in  a  tabular  form,  and 
at  the  meeting,  and  have  had  therefore  a 
:ulation.  They  have  since  been  much 
r,  and  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sani- 

Mortatily  StallslU,  of  tieallhy  a> 


tarians  and  statesmen,  who  have  quoted  them  freely 
and  appeared  to  consider  them  of  some  value  a4  a 
ground  for  legislation.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Wm. 
Harcourt  have  in  their  places  in  Parliament  em- 
ployed some  of  the  statistics  here  set  out,  and  I  find 
that  they  have  been  quoted  at  the  recent  conferences 
at  the  International  Heahh  Exhibition.  I  have,  on 
request,  furnished  copies  of  the  tables  to  various 
correspondents,  who  have  since  communicated  with 
me,  but  finding  that  they  are  likely  to  be  frequently 
discussed,  and  that  their  more  extended  publication 
may  possibly  be  of  some  public  value,  I  think  it  well 
to  print  ihem  here.  I  may  add  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion from  time  to  time  to  make  a  similar  periodical 
analysis  of  the  mortality  of  the  healthy  and  unhealthy 
districts  of  London  and  publish  the  tables,  and  1 
shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  suggestion  from 
correspondents  which  may  either  further  test  the 
value  of  this  mode  of  tabulation,  or  add  to  the  infor- 
mation which  ihey  are  capable  of  affording.  The 
death-rates  in  the  accompanying  tables  have  all  been 
corrected  by  the  rateable  distribution  of  deaths 
occurring  in  public  institutions  ;  without  some  such 
distribution  the  uncorrected  death-rateof  any  locality 
is  comparatively  worthless. 

d  Unhmlthy  Dislrict-:  of  London. 
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The  Editor  mill  be  glad  to  receive,  with  a  view  to 
publication,  aunouiuements  of  meetings,  reports  0/ 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  Mty  sanitary  or  kindred 


association. 


THE  FBOTISIOIT  OF 

HEOICAIi  ATTENDANCE  IN  CASE 

OF  EPIDEMICS. 

The  spread  of  cholera  in  Europe,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  introduction  into  this  country,  has 
attracted  attention  to  the  means  which  we  have 
available  for  combA.tting  that  and  other  epidemic 
diseases.  Sanitary  arrangements  are  useful  far  pre- 
venting (he  outbreak  of  disease,  but  cases  may 
occur  when  persons  are  attacked  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  and  medical  assistance  may 
become  necessary.  If  memliers  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  are  attacked,  they  would  probably  call  in 
their  own  doctor,  and  be  attended  in  the  same  way, 
whatever  was  the  disease  from  which  they  suffered  ; 
and  pauper  patients  have  the  same  right  to  medical 
aitendance  if  they  are  victims  of  an  epidemic  as 
when  they  suffer  from  ordinary  diseases.  But  in 
case  of  epidemics  it  is  specially  important  for  the 
well-being  of  the  community  that  medical  assistance 
should  be  promptly  rendered  to  all  who  may  need  it, 
and  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  such 
assistance  ought  to  be  provided. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pubiic  Health  Act, 
1675,  which  for  this  purpose  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  England,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  make  regulations,  amongst  other  things,  '  for 
the  provision  of  med'Cal  aid  and  accommodalion, 
for  promotion  of  cleansing,  ventilation,  and  disin^ 
fection,  and  for  guarding  against  the  spread  of 
disease.'  The  local  authority  of  the  district  within 
which  such  regulations  are  in  force  is  bound  to 
superintend  and  see  to  their  execution,  and  '  to 
appoint  and  p^y  such  medical  or  other  officers  and 
persons,  and  do  and  provide  all  such  acts,  matters, 
and  things  as  may  be  necessary  for  mitigating  any 
such  disease.'  The  expense  of  carrying  this  out 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
rates,  though  in  some  cases  the  local  authority  may 
be  able  to  recover  some  part  of  it  from  the  indi- 
viduals on  whose  behalf  it  has  been  incurred.  In 
case  of  hospital  accommodation,  the  Act  expressly 
provides  that  expenses  incurred  by  a  local  authority 
in  mainiaining  a  patient  in  a  hospital  shall  be 
deemed  a  debt  due  from  the  patient  to  the  local 
auihorilv.  and  such  expenses  may  be  recovered  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  charges  for  medical  attendance 
in  ordinary  cases  can  be  recovered  by  a  medical  man 
from  the  person  who  has  employed  him  to  attend, 
asihe  law  ordinarily  implies  a  contract  to  pay  by 
the  person  who  calls  him  in.  Such  a  contract  may, 
however,  in  some  cases  be  not  proved,  as  recently  a 
gentleman,  who  had  called  in  a  medical  man  to  aid 
someone  whom  he  saw  suddenly  taken  ill  in  church, 
successfully  maintained  that  he  had  made  no  con- 
tract to  pay  for  the  services  then  rendered.    And 


medical  men  may  sometimes  be—thougfa  we  bdievt 
they  rarely  are— reluctant  to  attend  cases  wbete 
they  think  their  remuneration  is  doubtfuL  If  the 
services  are  rendered  on  the  requisition  of  the  loal 
authority,  a  medical  man  may  feel  safe  about  getting 
his  payment  either  from  the  patient  or  out  of  the  rale^ 
and  thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  ddw 
in  attending  to  cases  of  dangerous  disease,  throtn 
any  doubt  as  to  payment  twing  secure.  In  ne 
not  improbable  case  of  cholera  or  any  siaibr 
disease  making  its  appearance  in  a  ship  which  eniat 
an  English  port,  the  charges  for  medical  attenduua 
on  board  the  vessel,  together  with  any  reasonaUi 
expenses  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  are  mnb 
payable  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  behalf  d 
the  owners.  These  charges  may  be  recovacd  nun- 
manly,  so  that  there  need  be  no  delay  in  eofotdw 
payment.  A  case  occurred  a  few  years  ago  irtta 
went  ultimately  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  it  wn 
decided  that  a  local  authority  may  make  a  valid  con- 
tract to  pay  a  medical  man  for  attending  to  patienn 
during  an  epidemic,  without  observing  the  formalities 
which  are  required  by  law  for  the  ordinary  contracts 
of  corporate  bodies.  A  verbal  order  to  attend,  given 
by  a  duly  authorised  member  of  a  local  authority,  ii 
a  sufficient  contract  to  render  the  authority  hahtelo 
pay  for  the  medical  man's  services.  As  we  have  seen 
such  services  may  properly  be  paid  for  out  of  ibe 
rates,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  patieai 
being  a  pauper,  and  the  question  as  to  who  is  obi- 
mately  liable  to  pay  is  one  with  which  the  medicd 
man  at  the  lime  he  is  called  in  need  not  concemhinC 
self.  Parliament  has  rightly  considered  that  b  out  | 
of  epidemics  it  is  most  important  to  have  medicrf  j 
attendance  promptly  available  for  all  who  need  i^  J 
and  has  imposed  on  the  local  authorities  the  liabiStf  | 
of  providing  such  attendance,  where  it  may  K  I 
needed,  and  has  not  imposed  on  them  any  restric'  J 
tions  which  would  delay  or  prevent  the  emplo^OMnt  \ 
of  a  medical  man  where  his  services  are  needed.        j 


The  Locd  Government  Board  hasapp<Mnted  Mr.  E.G. 

Ballaid  to  be  an  inspector,  and  Mr.  Adrian  Bli^ 
D.Sc.,  lo  be  a  sub-inspector  under  the  Alkali,  &c..  Wo* 
Regulation  Act,  18S1. 

Sanitabv  Institute  of  Grbat  Britain.— At  lie 
anniversary  meeting  held  at  the  Royal  InstitutioD,  AIIk- 
marie  Street,  on  Thursday,  July  10,  the  Right  Hon.  Eld 
Fortescue  in  ihe  chair,  an  address  was  ddiTercd  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Bartlett,  entitled  '  Some  of  the  Present  AspKd  of 
Practical  Sanitation,'  and  Ihe  medals  and  certiiicatei  «« 
presented  to  the  successful  exhibitors  at  the  eihibitio 
held  at  Glasgow  in  September  1883.  At  the  close  of  the 
address  the  chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  lo  Dt, 
Banlett,  which  was  seconded  by  R.  R  GraUlMB. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right  H<« 
Eail  Fortescue  for  preuding,  was  moved  by  Dr.  A. 
Carpenter,  and  seconded  by  Piofessor  de  Chamnoal, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ventilation  OP  Public  Buildings. — Messrs.  Robeii 
Boyle  &  Son,  64  Holbom  Viaduct  and  Glasgon,  tun 
recently  applied  their  system  of  ventilalion  to  the  Ha' 
Quarters  of  the  Honourable  Aitilleiy  Company,  Finibiuyi 
Liberal  Club,  Sheffield  ;  Burton  Club,  Bnrtoo-oo-Trent ; 
County  Hall,  Menai  Bridge )  Franciscan  Convent,  Biid{- 
waterj  New  Lecture  Hall,  Newcastle -00-Tyne ;  Bromler 
jnd  Beckenham  Joint  Hospital ;  New  Public  Bithv 
Lewisham ;  London  and  County  Bank ;  St  AnstcU 
Union ;  Hull  Workhouse.  Hull  ;  New  WorUtoiM, 
Wandsworth  ;  Richmond  Union,  Soney  [  Huwell  Potioe 
Station  i  New  Police  Station.  Mitcham  ;  Her  Majeai'* 
Prison,  Leicester ;  and  Her  hUjesty's Prison,  I' 
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lOlTDON    WATBB    SUPPLY. 

'  to  be  deplored  that  the  merits  of  the 
IS  to  the  London  water  companies,  and 
ey  supply,  should  be  obscured  by  the 
.  professional  antipathies  and  disagree- 
ow  rage  around  the  question.  Granted 
dity  of  the  water  is  rendered  infinitely 

it  might  be  by  the  carelessness  of 
)rage  in  cisterns,  the  inquiry  whether 
»olluted  Thames  can  be  regarded  as  a 
T  the  potable  water  of  some  millions  of 
ts  of  but  one  answer.    Yet  we  are  in- 

water  companies  and  their  professional 

0  believe  that  really  and  truly  the 
n  volume  of  the  water  in  the  Thames, 
:omplaints  that  have  been  made  about 

in  the  papers,  do  not  affect  in  the  least 
5  a  beverage  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
ire  exceptionally  lucky  in  having  so 
ire  a  supply  to  drink, 
f  the  possible  introduction  of  cholera 
i,  and  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
medical  ofHcers  of  health  for  the  recti- 
jfects  (if  any)  in  the  water  supply  of  the 
md  particularly  for  watchfulness  over 
s  and  mains  of  the  water  companies,  a 
on  was  recently  addressed  by  Sir 
on  to  each  of  the  eight  companies  on 
specially  asking  whether  they  had  any 
port,  and  whether  they  could  suggest,  in 
heir  customary  precautions  for  ensuring 
their  water  supphes,  any  improvements 

1  precautions  capable  of  being  taken 
iresent  summer.  The  replies  received 
>mpanies  are  reproduced  in  the  last 
3  water  examiner,  and  will  be  read  with 
ty  and  not  a  little  scepticism.  It  was 
e  expected  that  the  companies  would 
wn  nests  by  reporting  defects  in    the 

Sir  Francis  Bolton  ingenuously  sup- 
ordingly,  we  find  that  with  one  voice 
heir  arrangements  as  the  most  perfect 
be  devised,  and  as  to  improvements, 

be  impossible.  The  companies  are 
;ver,  in  their  condemnation  of  house- 
ill  classes  in  not  looking  after  their 
they  ought.  A  variety  of  pains  and 
:  suggested  as  fitting  punishments  for 

0  not  keep  their  cisterns  in  a  condition 
\  extraordinarily  pure  and  lavish  supply 
lich  the  companies  bountifully  bestow, 
rovements,  the  vast  filtering  beds,  the 
ply,  the  perennial  analyses,  the  hydrants, 
of  it,  are  set  at  nought  by  the  neglect  of 
Ider  to  clean  out  his  cistern  with  due 
id  frequency.  No  doubt  domestic  water 
ire  very  often  sadly  neglected,  but  is  not 
d  harping  upon  the  carelessness  of  the 
a  little  suspicious,  with  our  knowledge 
ions  and  neglects  of  the  companies  ? 

1  have  thought  that  the  revelations  of 
Department  of  the  Local  Government 
the  fallacies  of  the  results  declared  by 
Its  ought  by  this  time  to  have  exploded 
Its  bs^d  upon  the  largeness  or  small- 
ven  bottle  of  water  of  the  decimal  frac- 
rain  of  some  particular  chemical  com- 
len  a  sample  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
preciable  quantity  of  the  excreta  from  a 
sring  from  typhoid  fever,  gives^  in  the 


hands  of  an  eminent  chemist,  results  which  would 
place  it  in  his  first  class  of  waters,  those,  namely,  of 
*  extraordinary  organic  piuity,'  it  is  time  to  consider 
how  far  we  are  justified  in  relying  upon  laboratory 
inferences  rather  than  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  Yet  Messrs.  Crookes,  Odling,  and  Tidy, 
who  are  paid  by  the  London  water  companies  to 
make  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
reports  which  he  does  not  want,  and  refuses  to 
recognise,  would  apparently  have  us  believe  that  the 
Thames  is  still  the  same  pellucid  and  silvern  stream 
whose  merits  the  Elizabethan  poets  were  wont  to  sing. 

These  gentlemen  report  that  during  the  first  half 
of  1884  they  examined  1,071  samples  drawn  from 
the  mains  of  the  seven  companies  taking  their  supply 
from  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  and  have  been  able 
to  register  these  many  samples  as  being,  without  a 
single  exception,  clear,  bright,  and  efficiently  filtered. 
Judged  by  the  eye,  they  had  all  of  them  the  further 
claim  to  be  described  as  being,  even  when  in  con- 
siderable bulk,  colourless.  Subjected  to  more  exact 
examination  in  this  particular,  their  degree  of  brown- 
ish tint  proved  to  be  exceedingly  low,  so  as  in  no 
case  to  preponderate  over  the  proper  blue  tint  of  the 
water.  The  whole  of  the  1,071  samples  were  further 
examined  for  organic  matter  by  the  permanganate 
process,  and  for  dissolved  oxygen  by  the  Schutzen- 
berger  process,  with  similar  satisfactory  results.  As 
regards  the  quantities  of  organic  carbon,  and  con- 
sequently of  organic  matter,  present  in  the  Thames- 
derived  samples,  the  mean  result  for  January,  ex- 
ceptionally low  for  this  season  of  the  year,  was 
•118  part  of  organic  carbon  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 
The  mean  result  for  February  was  '140  part,  for 
March  -165  part,  for  April  '139  part,  for  May  '104 
part,  and  for  June  'I14  part  of  organic  carbon  in 
100,000  parts  of  the  water  ;  while  the  highest  result 
furnished  by  any  single  sample  examined  during  the 
last  two  months  was  '129  part,  equivalent  to  about 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  oi^anic  matter  per  gallon. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water 
Supply  is  quoted  to  show  that  a  minute  proportion 
of  organic  matter,  variable  in  amount  with  season, 
is  a  normal  constituent  of  river  water,  and  it  is  argued 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  consider  this 
proportion  of  natural  organic  matter  as  in  any  way 
prejudicial  to  health  ;  and  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  chemical  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  small  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  present  in  the  water  supply 
of  London  is  different,  either  in  quantity  or  kind, 
from  the  natural  organic  matter  of  the  river,  as  met 
with,  for  instance,  at  Lechdale,  1 20  miles  above  the 
intake  of  the  companies.  Still,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance which  is  attached,  unwarrantably  the  re- 
porters think,  to  the  not  inconsiderable  variations 
in  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  present  in  the 
London  supply,  the  consolatory  remark  is  added 
that  at  periods  of  summer  heat  and  drought  like  the 
present  the  natural  agencies  at  work  to  keep  down 
the  proportion  of  organic  matter  existing  in  the 
water  of  the  river  are  at  their  maximum  of  activity. 
*■  It  results  in  this  way,  that  the  water  supply  of 
London  is  at  its  best  just  at  those  seasons,  like  the 
present,  when  any  failure  in  the  quality  of  the  supply 
might  be  considered  likely  to  be  of  exceptionally 
serious  import.'  On  reading  this  report  one  is 
tempted  to  repeat  the  inquiry, '  Can  these  things  be  ? ' 

The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  have  agreed  to  erect  a 
refuse  destructor  of  twelve  cells  at  Byker  Hill,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  7«0Q0/. 
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BEPORT    OF    THE    METROPOLITAN 
BOABD  OF  WOBES  FOB  1883. 

The  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in- 
creases every  year,  and,  in  view  of  the  probability  of 
an  alteration  in  the  local  government  of  London, 
this  report  is  of  unusual  value,  as  it  shows  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  labour  that  will  be  required  from  the 
proposed  new  Municipality.  The  Board  has  charge 
chiefly  of  matters  affecting  the  metropolis  as  a 
whole,  leaving  those  which  are  of  a  local  character, 
such  as  scavengering,  providing  and  maintaining 
sewers,  supervising  the  construction  of  house  drain- 
age, and  the  general  sanitation  of  the  various 
parishes,  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards.  The 
number  of  meetings  of  the  Board  and  committees 
during  the  year  amounted  to  379,  of  which  104  were 
meetings  of  the  whole  Board,  including  59  of  the 
Works  Committee  and  275  of  other  committees  ;  an 
immense  labour  for  46  persons  to  perform. 

The  supplementary  main  drainage  works  decided 
tipon  in  1879  consisted  chiefly  of  storm  overflows  for 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  prevent 
floodings  of  various  low-lying  districts  ;  but,  judging 
from  accounts  lately  received  from  places  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  Lea,  the  scheme  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful so  f^r  as  that  part  of  London  is  concerned. 
The  metropolitan  improvements  during  the  year  are 
fully  stated,  and  the  relaxation  granted  as  to  the 
number  of  artisans'  and  labourers'  dwellings,  which 
have  to  be  provided  when  old  houses  are  pulled 
down,  is  especially  referred  to,  as  enabling  the  Board 
to  carry  out  several  long  delayed  improvements. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  new  street 
from  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Charing  Cross  ;  the 
removal  of  the  houses  in  unhealthy  areas  in  Lime- 
house,  Lambeth,  St.  George's  in  the  East,  Green- 
wich, Whitechapel,  and  other  places.  As  regards 
several  representations  which  the  Board  have  re- 
ceived respecting  blocks  or  groups  of  houses  that 
were  deemed  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  they 
were  referred  back  to  the  vestries  of  the  parishes 
from  which  they  were  sent,  because  the  Board  con- 
sider they  are  required  to  lake  action  only  when  '  a 
complete  re- arrangement  of  the  area  is  required,  in- 
cluding the  opening  up  and  widening  of  the  streets 
and  passages  which  intersect  it,  so  as  to  bring  In 
more  light  and  air.'  The  cost  therefore  of  the  minor 
improvements  necessary  for  providing  sanitary  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor  will  fall  in  future  upon  the  parishes 
in  which  these  small  areas  exist,  and  not  upon  the 
whole  of  London,  This  is  a  very  important  deci- 
sion, especially  as  regards  the  poorer  metropolitan 
parishes,  and  may  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

The  report.refers  at  some  length  to  the  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  nine  of  which  are  vested  in  the 
Board,  three  are  under  the  control  of  the  Corpora- 
lion,  and  one  only — viz,  Westminster — was  built  and 
is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Stale.  The  question 
of  providing  additionil  means  of  communication 
between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  below 
London  Bridge  is  especially  dwelt  upon.  The  en- 
gineer to  the  Board  brought  up  in  1883  a  scheme  for 
a  new  bridge  and  two  tunnels,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  five  millions  sietling,  which  was  abandoned,  so 
far  as  the  bridge  is  concerned,  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  support  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  coal  and  wine  dues.  The  Board  seem  to  have 
acted  wisely  in  abandoning  the  scheme,  as  in  1889, 
when  these  dues  will  cease  to  be  payable,  the  rates 
will  be  considerably  increased.  The  chief  objections 


by  the  Treasury  lo  continuing  the  duties 
be  that  the  debt  due  by  the  Board  woul 
very  formidable  proportions  by  the  borrow 
sum  and  of  others,  for  other  improvemei 
appeared  to  '  my  lords'  as  not  sufficiently 
justify  a  conlinu.incc  of  a  tax  which  adds  7 
to  the  cost  of  coals.  The  parks,  commons, 
spaces  are  also  referred  to,  and,  as  they 
1,769  acres,  the  cost  of  their  purchase,  484,1 
of  their  maintenance  is  by  no  means  10  be 
The  action  taken  by  the  Board  to  close 
lators  of  the  District  Railway  is  stated  at  l( 
the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Committees . 
by  Parliament  are  considered  to  be  conirai 
the  public  has  reason  to  expect,  and  by  1 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  afler  the  large  ex 
they  had  incurred. 

Under  the  head  of  gas  supply  we  are 
that  the  limit  for  ammonia  is  now  4  grai 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  of  sulphur  from  April 
her  17  grains,  whilst  from  October  to  . 
maximum  is  to  be  22  grains  per  100  ci 
These  limits  have  not  been  exceeded  on 
casion  by  any  of  the  companies  to  an  evl 
cient  to  justify  any  adverse  action  being 
the  Board,  The  gas  is  required  to  have 
ing  power  of  sixteen  candles  when  cons 
the  rate  of  five  cubic  feet  per  hour,  but  the  i 
statement  is  made  that  there  is  some  room 
whether  in  disiricls  on  the  north  side  of 
remote  from  any  testing  place,  (he  gas  is 
as  good  quality  as  in  districts  where  the  gas 
The  Board  has  suggested,  therefore,  that  a 
testing-places  should  be  provided.  The  1 
the  working  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act  are  fi 
tioned,  and  it  appears  that  16,533  anim 
found  in  premises  where  the  stock  were 
with  contagious  diseases,  and  of  these  3,' 
affected  with  one  or  other  of  the^e  disease 
were  killed,  1422  removed,  and  only  39  dii 
injury  that  might  have  resulted  from  the  u! 
diseased  meat  and  of  the  milk  of  the  affec 
certainly  justify  the  cost— nearly  3,800/.— for 
out  this  Act.  The  examination  of  the  Londo 
milk-shops,  cowsheds, and  sisughter-houses 
actively  carried  on,  as  26,386  visits  were  pa 
1,121  cowsheds,  231  dairies,  1,941  milk-sh 
the  809  slaughter-houses  that  have  been  p! 
the  registration  hst.  Two  new  slaughter-hou 
been  licensed  during  the  year,  and  44  have  t 
up,  so  that  the  gradual  closing  of  the  smal 
most  unsuitable  slaughter-houses  is  rapidly 
ing,  the  number  when  the  Act  was  passet 
been  [,439.  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Ac 
been  a  success,  and  its  working  during  the 
not  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  befoi 
chiefly  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertii 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  baby  farm 
as  many  as  280  infants  were  found  m  unn 
houses.  In  sin  cases  only  was  the  Act  : 
have  been  infringed,  and  only  two  prosccutii 
instituted.  There  are  only  37  registered  h 
Londoi>,  The  details  as  to  the  supervision  c 
and  buildings,  including  theatres,  as  well  as 
other  matters,  are  fully  set  out,  but  the  space 
taken  up  prohibits  even  their  e 


The  Corporation  of  Newcastle  have  resolved  It 
the  Local  Government  Board  far  leave  to  borrow 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  proposed  hospiul  tat  : 
diseases  lo  be  erected  at  Healon,  according  lo  I 
alie&dy  approved  by  the  ConncU. 
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NOTES  OF  ™:  MONTH. 

Lie  APPRECIATION  OF  INFECTIOUS 
HOSPITALS. 

isucof  April  last  (see  vol.  v.,  new  series,  p,  498) 
rded  an  instance  of  the  growing  appreciation 
iefulnessofinfectious  hospitals,  especially  with 
.0  the  admission  and  treatment  of  children. 
■  gratifying  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Mr. 

Harper  who,  in  a  recent  report  on  the  health 
iral  district  of  Bath,  observes  that  he  has 
rulty  in  persuading  parents  to  send  their 
I  to  the  hospital.  Iti  fact,  it  appears  to  be  in 
od  repute  that  the  small  children  think  it  a 
irdship  to  be  sent  home,  and  often  cry  to 

Mr.  Harper  speaks  in  high  terms  of  praise 
kindness  shown  by  the  hospital  authorities, 
is  that  this,  together  with  the  extension  of 
)ge  as  to  the  nature  of  infection,  will  tend  to 
le  public  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  advan- 
f  isolation.  Even  now  the  patients  are  not 
m  from  the  poorer  classes,  but  to  a.  certain 
from  those  who  are  able  to  make  some  con- 
is  towards  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance 
atment.  [n  addition  to  verifying,  in  a 
ible  degree,  the  information  collected  by 
ome  when  investigating  the  subject,  Mr. 
5  experience  proves  that  even  during  the 
1  years  a  very  considerable  improvement  has 
ilace   in  the  attitude  of  the  general   public 

statutory  hospitals. 


he  object  of  combatting  the  ignorance  dis- 
by  parents  in  the  rearing  of  their  offspring, 
neron  has  suggested  to  the  Town  Council  of 
slield  that  they  should  adopt  the  plan  already 
out  in  severjl  cities  at  home  and  abroad  of 
ng  to  every  person  registering  a  birth  a  small 
1  containing  brief  directions  for  the  manage- 

infants.  He  proposes  that  the  first  handbill 
ntain  only  information  about  the  feeding  and 
■  of  infants,  the  ventilation  of  Iheir  rooms, 
h  brief  directions   for  the  prevention  of  in- 

disease.  On  the  approval  of  this,  a  separate 
;t  on  the  treatment  of  measles  and  whooping- 
should  be  prepared  and  distributed  from 
o  house.  Dr.  Cameron  believes  that  these 
icets  would  be  of  essential  service  to  num- 

intelligent  but  inexperienced  moihers,  and 
.gly  recommends  the  suggestion  to  his  autbo- 
he  plan,  which  is  deserving  of  every  com- 
ion,  has  been  tried  with  excellent  results  in 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason 
adoption  in  Huddersfield  should  not  be 
successful. 

FICIAL   VIEWS   AS   TO   CHOLERA. 

view  to  further  indicating  the  true  lines  of 
ve  action  which  should  be  followed  in  the 

cholera  reaching  these  shores.  Dr.  Bucba- 
;  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government 
las   prepared   a   preliminary  report   on   Ihc 

which  13  accompanied  with  extracts  from 
Dade  by  himself  and  other  medical  inspectors 
ears  1865-66  and  1S73.  In  Dr.  Buchanan's 
e,  the  reprints  are  intended  to  serve  a  double 
^    The  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Mr. 


Simon  exhibit,  at  greater  length  than  in  a  memo- 
randum, the  doctrines  concerning  cholera  in 
Europe  which  have  been  continuously  held  by  the 
principal  medical  advisers  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment- Dr.  Buchanan  believes  that  they  are  com- 
manding more  and  always  more  adherents  among 
sanitary  authorities  on  the  Continent,  though  hitherto 
they  have  not  obtained  sufficient  recognition  in  prac- 
tical effi^rt.  The  extracts  from  the  reports  of  medical 
inspectors  on  the  other  hand  are  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  assistance  of  those  who  may 
have  to  deal  with  local  conditions  provocative  of 
cholera  or  with  any  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Eng- 
land. Both  series  of  extracts  will  at  the  present 
moment  be  of  service  as  indicating  the  true  lines  of 
preventive  action  against  the  disease  which  is  now 
threatening  Europe. 

For  public  use  in  this  country  the  all-important 
principle  of  cholera  prevention  is,  that  'cholera 
derives  all  its  epidemic  destructivcness  from  filth, 
and  specially  from  excremental  un cleanliness,'  and 
'  the  local  conditions  of  safety  are,  above  all,  these 
two  :  (1)  that  by  appropriate  structural  works  all  the 
excremental  produce  of  the  population  shall  be  so 
promptly  and  so  thoroughly  removed,  that  the 
inhabited  place  in  its  air  and  soil  shall  be  absolutely 
without  ficcal  impurities  ;  and  {2)  that  the  water 
supply  of  the  population  shall  be  derived  from  such 
sources  and  conveyed  in  such  channels  that  its  con- 
tamination by  excrement  is  impossible.' 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Simon,  written  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  and  embodying  the  experience  of 
nearly  twenty  previous  years.  They  were  written 
when  local  sanitary  authorities  in  England  had 
seldom  begun  their  work ;  when  port  sanitary 
authorities  had  made  no  provision  for  dealing  with 
imported  disease  ;  and  when  special  orders  in  face 
of  cholera  were  requisite  in  order  to  give  such  powers 
as  those  authorities  have  now  long  possessed  as 
standing  defences  against  all  infectious  diseases.  It 
is  certain  that  in  proportion  as  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties of  England  have  done  their  regular  work,  and 
exercised  their  ordinary  powers  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  the  country  has  now  even  less  to 
fear  from  cholera  than  in  former  invasions  of  Europe 
by  the  disease.  The  extracts  from  reports  of  medical 
inspectorsrelatelocertain  local  appearances  of  cholera 
in  England  during  the  years  1865-66.  The  specimen 
reports  relate  to  occurrences  of  cholera  at  Theydon- 
Bois,  in  Southampton,  on  Irish  mail  steamers,  at  a 
villatje  near  Bristol,  and  among  migrating  foreigners 
passing  through  Enghsh  ports.  Thus  they  show 
cholera  making  its  appearance  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  they  afford  some  instructive 
instances,  first  of  the  customary,  though  sometimes 
obscure,  relationship  of  cholera  with  foul  water  or 
air  ;  secondly  of  the  way  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  restricted  to  the  locality  of  its  first  appearance 
and  has  rapidly  become  extinguished  there. 

ALLEGED   INJURY  BV  VACCINATION. 

The  anti -vaccinators  make  up  in  misdirected  energy 
what  they  lack  in  numbers.  Their  latest  attempt  is 
an  endeavour  to  make  capital  out  of  certain  words 
used  in  the  Naiional  Health  Society's  useful  leaflet 
of  Facts  concerning  Vaccination,'  in  order  to  make 
appear  that  the  Local  Government  Board  was  stulti- 
fying itself  by  approving  language  which  Dr.  Cory's 
case  traversed.  Mr.  George  Russell,  however,  was 
able  without  difficulty  to  meet  Mr.  Hopwood's  astute 
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inquiries  on  the  subject  He  pointed  to  the  words  of 
the  pamphlet, '  that  with  due  cane  in  the  performance 
of  the  operation  no  risk  of  any  injurious  ef&cts  from 
it  need  be  feared/  and  that  such  mischief  as  the  com- 
munication of  a  foul  disease  by  vaccination  '  could 
only  happen  through  the  most  gross  and  culpable 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  vaccinator.'  These 
statements  were  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
report  of  the  medical  experts  respecting  Dr.  Cory's 
case.  The  committee  reported  expressly  that  *  the 
infants  from  whom  Dr.  Cory  took  lymph  for  his  ex- 
periments on  his  own  arm  were  dn  such  a  condition 
of  obvious  syphilitic  disease  as  would  certainly  have 
precluded  their  use  as  vaccinifers  by  even  an  incon- 
siderate and  reckless  vaccinator.  Indeed,  they  were 
selected  by  Dr.  Cory  for  his  self-vaccination  because 
they  were  unquestionable  syphilitic  cases.'  It  is  a 
rule  of  practice  in  the  profession  not  to  use  in  vacci- 
nation lymph  taken  from  a  child  in  whom  there 
is  any  suspicion  whatever  of  syphilitic  taint,  or 
indeed  in  whom  there  is  any  skin  disease,  al- 
though of  a  character  known  to  be  harmless,  and 
the  observance  of  this  professional  rule  is  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  its  in- 
structions to  public  vaccinators  throughout  the 
country.  The  Board  saw  no  reason  to  alter  their 
view  with  regard  to  the  pamphlet  in  question,  which 
had  been  revised  by  their  medical  officer,  and  had 
been  recommended  for  house-to-house  distribution. 


A  YOUTHFUL  SANITARIAN. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  F.C.S.,  in  his  address  on 
*  Some  of  the  Present  Aspects  of  Practical  Sanita- 
tion,* delivered  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  on  July  10,  refers 
to  the  written  examination  of  May  Austin,  aged  13, 
Standard  VI  I.,  who  sends  in  a  paper  from  the  Rea 
Street  Board  School,  Birmingham,  shown  in  the 
School  Board  exhibit  at  the  International  Health 
Exhibition.  Dr.  Bartlett  goes  on  to  declare  that  in 
answer  to  the  question  '  What  special  points  would 
you  think  of  in  choosing  a  house  ? '  the  answer  was 
'  Dryness,  light,  good  air,  good  water,  and  good 
drainage.'  In  delineating  these  'principal  points,' 
the  descriptions  are  so  terse  and  full,  so  complete, 
and  leave  out  so  little  of  what  is  essential,  that 
unless  the  whole  examination  and  teaching  is  the 
cut-and-dried  result  of  mere  memoria  technica^ 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory.  If  May  Austin 
can  reply  on  paper  equally  well  to  half  a  dozen  more 
questions  coming  equally  within  the  scope  of  our 
own  examinations,  and  pass  a  by  no  means  more 
difficult  vivd  voce^  he  feels  bound  to  admit  to  him- 
self that  he,  as  an  examiner  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, must  pass  that  very  clever  little  girl — certainly 
as  a  sanitary  inspector,  and  perhaps  as  a  local 
surveyor. 


TYPHOID   FEVER  IN   WORCESTER. 

In  his  last  report  on  the  health  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
Strange  discusses  the  question  how  it  is  that,  with 
the  causes  of  typhoid  fever  so  well  ascertained,  the 
disease  still  prevails  in  a  town  supposed  to  be 
drained  and  scavenged  like  Worcester.  It  is,  he 
believes,  that  the  draining  and  scavenging  are  im- 
perfect. The  sewers  are  defective,  there  being  a 
frequent  issue  of  sewer-gas  from  the  gullies.  It  was 
to  remedy  this  defect  that  eighty  new  ventilators 
were  fixed  a  short  time  ago.    But  the  chief  fkult 


lies  in  the  house  drains  and  closets.     Many  of  the 
house  drains  are  badly  laid,  more  especially  in 
newly-erected  cottages.    The  closets,  sanitary  or 
water,  are  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  chiefly 
through  the  negligence  of  those  who  use  them  ;  and, 
if  it  were  not  that  they  are  always  placed  out  of  doors 
in  cottage  property,  the  consequences  would  be  much 
more  serious  than  they  now  are.    Moreover,  water- 
closets  of  an  old-fashioned  construction  and  imper- 
fect action  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  better  class  of 
houses,  and,  consequently,  typhoid  is  as  frequent  in 
them  as  in  the  poorest  cottages.    The  large  old- 
fashioned  privy  cess-pits,  some  of  which  still  re- 
main,   are   also    answerable    for    their    share  of 
typhoid.     In  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  water  supply 
of  his  district.  Dr.  Strange  observes  that  in  so  porous 
a  soil  as  that  of  Worcester,  percolation  of  fool 
matters  may  take  place  along  great  distances  under- 
ground.    The  discharges  from  typhoid  patients  are 
often  thrown  into  drains,  or  buried  lightly  in  the 
soil,  without  efficient  disinfection.    These  may,  and 
doubtless  do  sometimes,  gain  entrance  into  the  wdk 
And  this  is  all  the  more  probable  because  some  years 
ago  (1866),  when  well-water  was  largely  used,  hun- 
dreds of  wells  were  found  to  be  terribly  polluted 
with  sewage    matter.      Dr.    Strange   reminds  his 
authority  that  a  prevalence  of  typhoid  reflects  dis- 
credit upon  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  tows, 
and  he  appends  a  list  of  practical  suggestions,  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  soon  bring  about  the  removal 
of  this  blot    The  authority  should  bear  in  mind 
Mr.  Simon's  opinion,  that '  present  knowledge  seems 
very  positively  to  say,  that  the  degree  and  extent  in 
which  enteric  fever  shall  remain  unexterminated 
from  England  will  expose  the  degree  and  extent  in 
which  sanitary  administration  had  failed  in  rudi- 
mentary duties.' 


ISOLATION   PROVISION   FOR  SCARLATINA. 

In  commenting  on  the  prevalence  and  Natality  of 
scarlet  fever  in  Northampton  during  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Lee  Cogan  again  draws  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Town  Council  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of 
means  for  hospital  isolation,  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
disease,  with  the  object  of  checking  its  propagation, 
were  rendered,  if  not  positively  inert,  at  least,  com- 
paratively   speaking,    ineffective.     As    Mr.  Cogan 
points  out,  infectious  hospitals  afford  advantages      ^ 
beneficial   both  to  the  sufferers  and  also  to  the      ' 
community   at    large.     The    circumstances  under      ; 
which  these  patients  can  be  treated  in  well  coo- 
ducted  institutions  are  manifestly  in  every  respect 
immeasurably  more  favourable  for  them  than  wben      ] 
treated  in  their  own  homes.    The  public  by  the 
removal  of  infected  persons  is  preserved  from  the 
dangers  of  infection.    The  experience  of  almost 
every  town  possessing  an  infectious  hospital  testifies 
to  the  benefit  to  the  public  health  afforded  by  such 
institutions,  and  Mr.  Cog^  anticipates  that  before 
long  every  town  of  any  size  throughout  the  country 
will  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  itsdf 
with  a  sanatorium  for  the  disposal  of  its  infectiois 
sick.     It  is,  indeed,  for  cases  of  scarlatina  that,  as 
Dr.  Thome  has  emphasised  in  his  report  on  tlie 
subject,    isolation    is  most    constantly   and   moit 
urgently  needed.    The  mortality  it  occasions  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  communicable  fta^er  pie- 
valent  in  the  country ;  it  is  highly  infectious,  and 
there  are  no  effectual  means  apart  from  its  iaobtioa 
by  which  its  ^read  can  be  stayed.    It  is  to  fae 
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•ped  dut  die  Town  Council  of  Northampton, 
M  are  responsible  for  &  popuktion  of  nearly 
i^ooo  penons,  will  no  longer  delay  the  erection  of 
notable  hospital,  the  more  so  now  that  the  exten- 
jR  of  clKriera  to  this  country  is  by  no  means  an 
iHkdy  contingency. 

THE  DELANCEV   FEVER   HOSPITAL. 
HE  report  recently  presented  on  the  work  of  the 
dancey  Fever  Hospital  during  the  first  decade  of 

existence  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  tieneiits 
lich  accrue  to  a  district  provided  with  properly 
nipped  isolation  acccHnmodation.  This  is  evi- 
nc«l  in  a  striking  way  by  the  immunity  which 
Kltenham  enjoys  from  small-pox.  Although 
ring  the  past  ten  years  the  disease  has  gained  a 
KJn^  in  the  town  on  twenty  separate  occasions, 
[  not  a  solitary  case  has  remained  in  the  district 
■  over  forty-eight  hours,  nor  has  the  disease  in  any 
Aance  spread  beyond  the  family  it  entered.  These 
alts  have  nndoubtedly  been  brought  atiout  by  the 
Mnpt  and  energetic  measures  which  have  in  each 
te  been  adopted  for  the  isolation  of  the  sick,  for 
t  thorough  disinfection  of  the  premises,  and  the 
conation  of  the  inmates.  Notwithstanding  that 
tre  was  a  considerable  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever 

some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  59  cases 
ving  been  reported  during  itiSj,  but  five  persons 
\y  were  sent  to  the  hospital  by  the  Town  Council, 
a  two  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  As  the  com- 
ittec  of  the  hospital  observe,  these  numbers  tell 
cir  own  tale  of  cases  allowed  to  go  through  the 
tease  at  homej  t^ten  in  crowded  localities,  with  the 
Molute  certainty  of  widening  the  circle  of  infection, 
id  sojdefeating  the  very  objects  for  which  the  insti- 
aioD  was  founded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future 
can  the  local  authorities  will  avail  themselves  more 
itensively  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
O^tal,  and  this  will  doubtless  be  accelerated  by 
K  material  reduction  which  has  recently  been  made 
1  tbe  scale  of  charges.  Dr.  W.  R.  Smith,  who 
■pears  ta  have  bestowed  much  care  on  the  working 
t  the  hospital,  notes  that  the  average  age  of  the 
K  cases  of  scarlet  fever  was  ij  years,  and  the  ave- 
ifc  lo^th  of  stay  a  little  over  forty-three  days.  All 
It  patients  were  discharged  cured.  During  the 
nr  the  erection  of  a  small-poK  laundry  and  wash< 
me  was  completed,  and  the  hospital  was  provided 
id)  a  idf-actiag  disinfecting  apparatus. 

WHAT  18  A  DWELLING-HOUSE? 
tooOD  deal  of  somewhat  heated  controversy  arose 

I  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  27  with  reference 

I I  definition  suggested  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin  that 
iboosehald  tjualification '  and  'a  dwell ing-house 
nHfiotion '  would  mean  respectively  a  tenement 
■''ining  not  less  than  two  habitable  apartments, 
kc  bonounhle  baronet,  remarking  that  the  dwell- 
p  oonfemnf  the  franchise  ought  to  be  dwellings 

for  Christian  people,  argued  that  the  class  m 
ittJi  Eatbos,  motners,  and  children  of  both  sexes 
ed  in  the  same  room  could  not  be  regarded  as 
sfak  ritiwnn,  and  were  unfitted,  therefore,  for  the 
[sitf  at  a  vote.  This  view  was  disputed  by  Mr. 
idaMBCf  who  brought  his  Midlothian  experience  to 
vapoa  the  question,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose 
■tioa  M  Chaiman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
^  Hooks  of  the  Poor  has  convinced  him  that  the 
i^rfqr  <tf  th*  OBS-roomed  p<^ulatini>  of  the  cauatir'  J 


are  '  very  capable  citizens  indeed.'  To  the  argu- 
ment of  dits  point  we  shall  not,  of  course,  address 
ourselves  ;  but  there  is  one  complaint  made  by  quite 
a  number  of  members  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
which  has  a  wider  significance,  and  that  is  the 
absence  of  any  definition  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
dwelling-house.  The  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  one 
of  the  acutest  intellects  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in 
an  appeal  case  with  reference  to  the  term  'dwelling- 
hause,'  said  '  What  that  means  nobody  can  say.' 
And  he  went  on  to  observe,  '  1  have  tried,  and  tried 
in  vain,  to  frame  an  exhaustive  definition  which  is 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind.'  Where  so  eminent  a 
lawyer  has  failed,  it  would,  of  course,  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  us  to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  may  we 
suggest  that  opportunity  should  be  taken  in  some 
way  or  other  to  settle  the  question  which  has  exer- 
cised so  many  minds  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere. 
The  Franchise  Bill  appears  to  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  doing  this,  and  it  is  after  all  in  con- 
nection with  the  voters'  register  that  the  wrangles 
about  the  meaning  of  the  term  chiefly  arise. 


DIRTY  TENANTS. 
The  Gateshead  Sanitary  Authority  have  instructed 
their  inspector  to  take  vigorous  action  against  those 
people  who  habitually  keep  their  houses  in  a  filthy 
condition,  to  the  danger  of  the  public  health.  Mr. 
Jones,  the  inspector,  has  accordingly  summoned 
several  persons  before  the  magistrates,  as  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  much  of  the  disease  in  the  borough 
is  caused  entirely  by  the  filthy  habits  of  such  peop'e. 
On  the  13th  ult.  Thomas  Dickison,  of  4  Chapel 
Street,  Gateshead,  was  charged  with  having  his 
house  in  an  indescribably  filthy  condition.  The  de- 
fendant did  not  appear,  but  his  wife  said  that  they 
had  six  children  in  the  house,  and  none  were 
healthier.  The  magistrates  ordered  the  house 
to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  once,  and  adjourned 
the  case  for  a  week.  Their  decision  would  depend 
upon  how  their  orders  were  complied  with.  The 
Corporation  of  Newcastle,  at  their  last  meeting, 
acring  under  Sect.  90  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  187s,  passed  some  by-laws  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  tenemented  property,  which  will  enable  mem 
to  deal  more  effectually  with  dirty  tenants  and  re- 
fractory landlords.  The  motion  was  strongly  op- 
posed, on  the  plea  that  the  terms  of  by-laws  were 
not  publicly  well  known,  and  that  they  would  pro- 
bably be  infringed  unwittingly.  Mr.  Annan,  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  at 
[be  next  meeting  that  they  be  rescinded. 


FOREIGN     SANITARY     EXHIBITS    AT    THE 

HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 
Visitors  to  the  Health  Exhibition,  if  they  will  Ukc 
the  trouble  to  examine  some  of  the  examples  shown 
by  foreign  exhibitors,  will  be  able  to  make  instructive 
comparisons  between  these  and  some  of  the  exhibits 
af  our  own  country.  From  a  strictly  sanitary  point 
perhaps  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so,  as  the  foreign 
sections  generally  seem  to  have  ignored  the  question 
of  drainage  on  any  scientific  principle,  and  this 
perhaps  is  not  to  be  wandered  at,  as  any  one  having 
liad  much  experience  of  foreign  hotels  and  houses 
must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  science 
and  principle  are  entirely  wanting.  In  Ihe  Relgi.in 
Section  they  will  see  that  the  sanitary  arrangemt^nts 
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of  some  of  their  large  schools  are  more  or  less  illus- 
trated, but  that,  however,  on  lines  which  we  should 
scarcely  care  to  follow.  A  few  efforts  are  also  shown 
as  regards  housing  the  poor,  although  on  a  small 
stale,  but  one  example  on  the  building  society  prin- 
ciple goes  carefully  into  the  cost,  and  gives  the  results, 
which  certainly  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and 
might  be  in  certain  circumstances  developed  more 
fully  in  this  country,  where  the  want  of  organisation 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  movement.  In  tiie  French 
Section,  however,  some  attempts  at  sanitation  may 
be  noticed ;  an  apparatus  for  disinfecting  clothing 
and  bedding  by  means  of  hot  air  and  fumigation  is 
illustrated,  and  several  hygienic  works  and  brochures 
are  given  ;  but  these  we  are  afraid  are  special  cases, 
andthemajority  of  Frenchmen  have  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  broad  principles  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
so  general  here  and  in  America.  Some  instances  of 
housing  the  poor,  also  on  a  small  scale,  are  shown, 
but  the  illustrations  scarcely  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  sanitary  requirements  are  met  in  the  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  REFORM. 

A  LITTLE  tract  with  the  above  title  reaches  us  from 
Coventry.  Some  particulars  relating  to  the  Public 
Abattoir  movement  having  been  supplied  to  the 
'  Coventry  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,'  the  committee  thought  it  advisable  to  lay 
the  information  before  the  public,  together  with 
some  extracts  from  the  reports  of  various  societies, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  help  forward  the  provision 
of  improved  acconmiodation  for  slaughtering  in 
Coventry.  We  heartily  wish  the  compilers  of  the 
pamphlet  all  success.  Coventry,  like  so  many  other 
important  towns,  has  no  public  slaughter-house,  and 
the  slaughtering  is  done  in  fifty-three  private 
slaughter-houses,  the  condition  of  many  of  which  is 
far  from  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
many  of  them  being  '  small,  situate  in  the  midst  of 
crowded  localities,  approachable  up  entries  and  pas- 
sages, in  close  proximity  to  dwelling-houses,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  are  to  the  front  of  the  street,  where 
the  public  may  witness  the  slaughtering.'  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  organisations  for  the  repression 
of  cruelty  to  animals  are  taking  this  matter  up. 
Those  who  desire  the  efficient  inspection  of  all  car- 
cases intended  for  the  food  of  man,  and  that  killing 
shall  be  done  under  wholesome  conditions,  will  find 
useful  allies  in  those  who  are  working  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty.  The  general  provision  of  public 
slaughter-houses,  and  requiring  that  zdl  killing  and 
dressing  be  done  therein,  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
cruelty,  no  less  than  the  only  way  to  stop  the  trade 
in  diseased  meat. 


EMIGRATION 

By  the  issue  of  the  emigration  return  for  the  month 
of  June  we  are  enabled  to  summarise  the  returns 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  It  appears  that 
during  this  period  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
decline  in  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
During  the  first  half  of  1884  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  from  the  various  ports  where  emigration 
officers  are  stationed  was  165,594,  of  which  129,129 
were  of  British  origin  (including  71,088  English, 
12,040  Scotch,  and  46,001  Irish),  35,116  foreigners, 
and  1,049  whose  nationality  was  not  distinguished. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 


preceding  year  1883,  the  number  of  emigrants  for 
each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  foreigners,  showed  a  decrease,  the  largest 
proportional  decline  being  in  the  Irish  emigrants. 
In  British  emigration  the  decline  amounted  to  20 
per  cent,  among  the  English,  27  among  the  Scotch, 
and  no  less  than  38  among  the  Irish.    The  numbers 
of  British  emigrants,  which   during   the  first   six 
months  of  the  three  years   1881-83,  were  115,793, 
148,730,    and    178,955    respectively,    declined,   as 
before  stated,  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  to 
129,129,  or  as  much   as  28  per  cent.     Of  these 
129,129  emigrants  of  British  origin,  82,276  sailed  for 
the  United  States,  19,476  for  British  North  America, 
22,799  for  Australia,  and  4,578  for  all  other  places. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1883  the 
emigration  to  the   United  States  declined  27  per 
cent.  ;  to  British  North  America,  30  per  cent ;  to 
Australia,  25   per  cent. ;   and  to  all  other  places 
25  per  cent.     With  reference  to  the  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  emigrated  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year,  it  may  be  noted  that  of  each 
million  of  their  estimated  populations  2,657  English, 
3,138  Scotch,  and  9,296  Irish,  emigrated.     These 
proportions  showed  a  marked  decline  from  those 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1883,  v^en 
they  were  3,340, 4,358,  and  14,326  respectively. 


SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THE  CITY. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  it  was  moved, '  that  in  all  instances  where 
new  houses  were  being  erected  the  Conmiissioners 
of  Sewers  should  place  themselves  in  conunimica- 
tion  with  the  building  or  other  owner,  and  treat  with 
him  or  them  for  the  construction  of  a  proper  venti- 
lating shaft  in  the  chimney-breasts  or  party  or  other 
walls  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  sewers^ 
carrying  the  ventilating  shafts  well  above  all  adjoin- 
ing roofs.  At  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
rather  startling  suggestion,  to  bring  the  foul  gases 
from  the  sewer  through  the  house.  At  present  the 
sewers  under  the  public  roads  are  ventilated  by  a 
number  of  iron  gratings  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
roads  and  communicating  by  means  of  brick  shafts 
with  the  sewers,  these  gratings  serving  both  as 
inlets  of  fresh  air  and  outlets  for  the  foul  air.  But 
it  must  certainly  strike  anyone  that  the  idea  of 
discharging  the  gases  at  the  level  of  the  roadway  is 
rather  a  primitive  one,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
advanced  views  in  other  directions,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  improvement  to  disperse 
the  foul  air  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  If  every 
house  in  a  road  were  provided  with  a  4-inch  venti- 
lating pipe  attached  to  the  branch  drain  leading 
from  the  sewer,  the  gpratings  in  the  roadway  would 
then  become  inlets  of  fresh  air,  and  the  discharge 
of  foul  air  being  so  thoroughly  subdivided,  and  ako 
effected  above  the  houses,  the  arrangement  would 
then  become  as  safe  as  could  be  well  imagined 
The  ordinary  suggestion  is  that  the  ventilating  pipes 
should  be  carried  up  outside  the  houses.  The 
advantage  of  placing  the  pipes  inside  is  that  diey 
would  thus  be  kept  warmer  and  the  up-draught  be 
stronger.  It  would  be  objected  at  once  that  in  case 
of  a  single  joint  of  this  pipe  becoming  defective  the 
house  would  be  poisoned  by  gas  from  a  great  length 
of  sewer,  but  in  new  houses  this  danger  might  be 
averted  by  placing  the  pipe  in  a  carefully  and 
specially  arranged  flue,  so  that  any  escape  of-gtf 
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rould  be  confined  to  the  flue,  and  would  find  its 
xit  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  we  mistake  not,  this 
ystem  has  to  a  limited  extent  been  carried  out  at 
Gloucester,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  surveyor, 
nit  in  London  especially  there  would  be  many 
lifficulties  in  construction  and  other  points,  which 
aust  for  some  time  to  come  prevent  its  adoption 
rom  becoming  general,  how  desirable  soever  it 
oaybe. 


HOW    TO    PREVENT    AND    OPPOSE    THE 

CHOLERA. 

The  National  Health  Society  have  issued  a  circular 
etter  to  sanitary  authorities,  stating  that  in  view  of 
he  spread  of  cholera  in  France,  and  of  the  possi- 
ility  that  the  disease  may  be  imported  into  this 
oontry,  it  appears  to  be  very  important  that  house- 
lolders  generally  should  understand  the  precautions 
rhich  they  must  individually  adopt  if  the  progress 
)f  the  disease — when  it  has  once  gained  a  footing 
tere — is  to  be  checked.  In  these  circumstances  the 
iociety  has  prepared  a  memorandum,  couched  in 
>lain  and  simple  language,  explaining  '  How  to  Pre- 
rent  and  Oppose  the  Cholera.'  The  society  suggests 
hat  this  pamphlet  might  very  usefully  be  distributed 
rom  house  to  house  in  each  district  by  the  officers 
if  the  sanitary  staff.  With  the  object  of  encouraging 
IS  £ar  as  possible  the  taking  of  precautions  against 
ht  invasion  of  cholera  the  society  are  prepared  to 
supply  copies  at  the  cost  of  printing — viz.,  i/.  is, 
per  1,000,  and  will  on  request  give  instructions  for 
the  filUng  in  of  certain  blanks  on  the  last  page,  with 
the  names  of  the  local  medical  officer  of  he^th  and 
Inspector  of  nuisances,  without  further  charge,  pro- 
vided that  no  less  than  5,000  copies  are  ordered. 
The  memorandum  contains  a  variety  of  useful 
instnictions  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  observed  to 
iceep  the  cholera  away,  and  to  prevent  its  spread  if 
it  should  come.  Its  universal  distribution  through- 
>at  the  country  would  therefore  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  local  authorities  may 
see  fit  to  incur  the  small  expense  which  the  purchase 
of  a  few  thousand  copies  would  entail.  It  should  be 
added  in  this  connection  that  the  pamphlet,  being  a 
copyright  publication,  cannot  be  reprinted  without 
the  assent  of  the  society. 


VACCINATION  v,  VACILLATION. 

The  Guardians  of  Dewsbury  appear  to  be  sincerely 
desirous  of  emulating  the  doughty  deeds  of  the 
Keighky  guardians  of  happy  memory,  and  of  spend- 
ing a  period  of  seclusion  at  York  Castle  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  anti-vaccination,  to  be  welcomed  back  at 
its  termination  with  banners  and  bands  of  music. 
It  is  perfectly  idle  for  the  guardians  to  pretend  that 
tkejr  are  anxious  to  carry  out  the  vaccination  laws 
uuier  proper  safeguards.  Their  whole  action  shows 
tbem  to  be  possessed  with  the  demon  of  incurable 
vnmg-headedness.  They  have  trifled  with  the  law 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  long  enough.  With 
tlieir  specious  pleas  of  lack  of  proper  candidates,  and 
of  desire  that  the  vaccinator  sh^l  give  a  guarantee 
against  ill-effects  arising  from  vaccination,  they  have 
littered  away  something  like  twelve  months  of  time, 
ioring  which  the  district  has  remained  unprotected 
nom  smaU-pox.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  guardians 
fiQ  now  recognise  that,  wheuer  they  like  it  or  not, 
it  hw  is  more  powerful  than  they,  and  that  if  they 
0  not  do  as  the  law  tdls  theiHi  what  Mr.  Baron 


Huddleston  delicately   styles  *  very  serious  conse- 
quences '  will  follow  for  themselves. 

POISONED  BY  CANNED  TOMATOES.— DANGER 
OF  USING  A  CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC  FLUX. 

An  interesting  case,  in  which  a  whole  family  were 
poisoned  (fortunately  not  fatally)  by  eating  canned 
tomatoes,  is  reported  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  of 
Brooklyn.  A  lady,  her  son  and  nephew,  and  three 
daughters,  partook  of  bread  and  butter  and  boiled 
tomatoes  for  lunch.  About  two  hours  after  they  were 
all  taken  ill  with  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  intense  thirst,  dryness  of  the  throat,  retch- 
ing and  tenesmus.  On  the  symptoms  increasing 
the  mother  administered  a  purge,  and  the  boys,  after 
some  hours,  were  able  to  throw  off  the  contents  of 
their  stomachs,  and  improved.  The  mother  and 
daughters  grew  worse,  and  by  the  fourth  day  the 
eldest  daughter  had  all  the  symptoms  of  severe 
gastro-enteritis,  the  abdomen  being  intensely  tender, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  sink  into  a  state  of  coma. 
The  mother  and  second  daughter  suffered  in  the 
same  way,  the  latter  having,  in  addition,  a  fiery  red 
eruption  from  head  to  foot,  accompanied  with  in- 
tolerable itching.  The  eldest  daughter  passed  into 
a  state  of  profound  coma,  from  which  she  could  not 
be  aroused,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day 
she  was  seized  with  epileptiform  convulsions,  which 
continued  with  considerable  severity  till  the  tenth 
day,  when  the  bowels  began  to  act,  and  the  patient 
improved.  By  this  time  the  other  patients  were 
also  convalescent  That  they  were  suffering  from 
some  irritant  poison  was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  all  sat  down  to  lunch  in  health,  and  that  all 
who  partook  of  the  lunch  were  affected.  That  the 
poisoning  was  not  caused  by  the  bread  and  butter 
was  proved  by  the  lady's  husband  having  eaten  of  it 
for  breakfast  and  supper  with  impunity.  Dr.  Johnson 
concluded  the  symptoms  were  not  those  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  ingestion  of  over-ripe  or 
spoiled  tomatoes,  and  that  if  there  had  been  a  fer- 
ment or  poisonous  mould  present  it  would  have  been 
rendered  innocuous,  as  the  tomatoes  had  been  well 
boiled  just  before  being  eaten.  Could  the  vessel 
used  in  cooking  have  introduced  a  mineral  poison  ? 
No  ;  the  vessel  was  made  of  fire-clay  with  a  salt 
glaze,  and  had  been  in  use  by  the  family  for  over  a 
month.  The  spoon  used  in  stirring  was  also  care- 
fully examined — it  was  triple  plated  and  unworn. 
The  poison  must  have  been  a  soluble  one,  and  con- 
tained in  the  tomato  juice,  for  the  eldest  daughter 
(who  suffered  most  severely)  had  not  eaten  of  the 
solid  part,  but  soaked  bread  in  the  juice.  Unfor- 
tunately the  dishes  had  been  washed,  and  none  of 
the  fruit  or  juice  remained  for  analysis.  The  sym- 
ptoms corresponded  closely  with  those  of  verdi^jris 
poisoning,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  first  inclined  to 
attribute  them  to  this,  as  in  canning  establishments 
large  copper  kettles  are  used,  and  verdigris  frequently 
forms  in  them  when  acid  fruits  are  stewed  and 
allowed  to  stand.  However,  on  showing  a  can 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  tomatoes  to  a  tinsmith  a 
flood  of  light  was  thrown  upon  the  case.  This  man 
pointed  out  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  the  cap  was  not 
fastened  to  the  head  of  the  can  by  a  resin  amalgam, 
as  the  sides  were,  but  that  the  amalgam  was  made 
of  muriate  of  zinc — Le.  pieces  of  zinc  were  placed 
in  muriatic  acid  and  dissolved  till  the  acid  would  no 
longer  attack  the  zinc,  and  this  liquid  was  painted 
into  the  groove  at  the  head  of  the  can.    The  c  ip 
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was  then  placed  on  and  held  with  a  clamp,  and  the 
soldering  iron  passed  round.  Of  course  the  solder 
held  the  acid  in,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  too 
much  acid  applied  to  the  groove,  then,  as  the  tin 
expanded  with  the  heat,  it  would  be  forced  into  the 
can.  This  appeared  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  offer  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  the  problem  he  had  set  himself 
to  master — the  source  and  nature  of  the  poison  in 
canned  tomatoes,  the  ingestion  of  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal.  That  chloride  of  zinc  was  the 
poisonous  agent  in  these  cans  is  not  absolutely 
proved,  but  so  nearly  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  more  than 
justified  in  warning  the  profession  and  the  public 
against  this  new  danger,  and  cautioning  purchasers 
to  *  reject  every  article  of  canned  food  that  does  not 
show  the  line  of  resin  around  the  edge  of  the  solder 
of  the  cap,  the  same  as  is  seen  on  the  seams  at  the 
side  of  the  can.' 


LAMB   AT   THREEPENCE   A   POUND. 

A  MAN  named  Clark,  living  at  Turnham  Green, 
was  lately  prosecuted  by  the  Fulham  Board  of 
Works  for  exposing  for  sale  in  King  Street  West, 
Hammersmith,  the  carcase  of  a  lamb  unfit  for  food 
of  man.  Dr.  Collier,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  district,  stated  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
2 1  St.  ult  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  defendant's 
stall  by  a  man  calling  out  *  Lamb,  ^d.  a  pound.'  He 
went  up  to  the  stall  and  noticed  a  carcase  of  lamb, 
the  flesh  of  which  was  spotted.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  animal  had  died  of  fever,  and  the  meat  had 
been  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  an  order  to 
destroy  it  obtained.  Mr.  Kisch,  who  appeared  for 
the  defendant,  said  the  meat  was  Australian,  and 
was  so  late  in  the  market,  through  delays  in  transit, 
that  the  defendant  had  been  able  to  purchase  it  at 
an  exceptionally  cheap  rate.  It  was  passed  by  the 
port  sanitary  authority  and  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  meat  market.  Mr.  William  Wild,  Chief 
inspector  of  the  market,  was  called,  and  confirmed 
Mr.  Kisch's  statement  The  defendant  was  fined 
lo/.  and  3/.  5^.  costs  ;  the  magistrate  remarking 
that  if  it  had  appeared  to  him  that  the  defendant 
knew  the  meat  was  bad  he  would  have  sent  him  to 
prison. 

This  case  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
unsatisfactory  way  in  which  meat  is  inspected.  All 
meat  intended  for  food  of  man  should  be  subjected 
to  a  careful  examination  to  ascertain  if  it  be  sound 
and  free  from  disease,  and  the  examiner  should 
possess  the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge.  One 
inspection  is  sufficient  provided  it  be  thorough.  As 
matters  are,  however,  it  would  appear  that  meat 
may  run  the  gauntlet  of  two  inspections  and  yet  be 
so  bad  as  to  be  pronounced  unsound  directly  it  is 
seen  by  a  medical  officer  of  health.  We  are  pleased 
to  notice  that  the  inspection  of  meat  markets  was 
one  of  the  special  subjects  discussed  at  the  Public 
Medicine  Section  of  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  Few  topics  are  more 
deserving  of  attention. 


MISS  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  ON  THE 

CHOLERA. 

In  a  letter  appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  gives  the  following  practical 
advice  concerning  the  cholera  : — That  our  whole 
experience  in  India,  where  cholera  is  never  wholly 
absent,  tends  to  prove — nay,  actually  does  prove — 


that  cholera  is  not  communicable  from  person  to 
person.    That  the  disease  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
'  somebody  else' ;  that  is,  that  the  sick  do  not  mana- 
facture  a  '  special  poison '  which  causes  the  disease. 
That  cholera  is  a  local  disease — an  epidemic  affectii^ 
localities,  and  there  depending  upon  pollution  of 
earth,  air,  and  water  and  buildings.    That  the  isob- 
tion  of  the  sick  cannot  stop  the  disease,  nor  quaran> 
tine,  nor  cordons,  nor  the  like.    These,  indeed,  may 
tend  fatally  to  aggravate  the  disease,  directly  and 
indirectly,  by  turning  away  our  attention  from  the 
only  measures  which  can  stop  it.    That  the  only 
preventive  is  to  put  the  earth,  air,  and  water  and 
buildings  into  a  healthy  state  by  scavenging,  lime- 
washing,  and  every  kind  of  sanitary  work,  and,  if 
cholera  does  come,  to  move  the  people  from  the 
places  where  the  disease  has  broken  out  and  then  to 
cleanse.      Persons  about  cholera  patients  do  not 
'  catch '  the  disease  from  the  sick  any  more  tban 
cases  of  poisoning  '  infect '  others.     If  a  number  of 
persons  have  been  poisoned,  say  by  arsenic  put  by 
mistake  into  food,  it  is  because  they  have  each  swal- 
lowed the  arsenic.  It  is  not  because  they  have  taken 

*  it,'  the  *  mysterious  influence,'  of  one  another. 

In  looking  sadly  at  Egypt — Egypt,  where  cholcn 
did  not  begin  anywhere  along  the  route  from  Inifia 
to  Europe,  but  at  Damietta,  where  no  ship  and  no 
passenger  ever  stops,  and  where  the  dreadful  insani- 
tary condition  of  the  place  fully  accoimts  for  any 
outbreak  of  cholera — in  sorrowfully  looking  at  Egypt 
and  at  Europe  now,  one  might  almost  say  that  it  is 
this  doctrine  of  a  special  poison  emanating  from  the 
sick  and  which  it  is  thought  can  be  carried  in  a 
package  that  has  (mentally)  '  poisoned '  us.  Peopk 
will  soon  believe  that  you  can  take  cholera  by  taking 
a  railway  ticket.  They  speak  as  if  the  only  reason 
against  enforcing  quarantine  were,  not  that  it  is  an 
impossibility  and  an  absurdity  to  stop  disease  in  tlus 
way,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  quarantine. 

*  If  only  we  could,'  they  say,  *  all  would  be  well* 
Vigorously  enforce  sanitary  measures,  but  with  judg- 
ment— e,g.  scavenge,  scavenge,  scavenge;  wau, 
cleanse,  and  limewash ;  remove  all  putrid  faaman 
refuse  from  privies  and  cesspits,  and  cesspools  and 
dustbins  ;  look  to  stables  and  cowsheds  and  pigsties; 
look  to  common  lodging-houses  and  crowded  places, 
dirty  houses  and  yards.  '  Set  your  house  in  order* 
in  all  ways  sanitary  and  hygienic  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  place,  and  *  all  will  be  weU.'  The 
real  danger  to  be  feared  is  in  blaming  somebody  else 
and  not  our  own  selves  for  such  an  epidemic  visita- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  disease  attacb 
ourselves  we  ourselves  are  already  liable  to  it  Ti 
trust  for  protection  to  stopping  intercourse  would  be 
just  as  rational  as  to  try  to  sweep  back  an  incoming 
flood  instead  of  getting  out  of  its  way. 


Mr.  Charles  Wingate,  of  New  York,  points  out  in 
the  Medico-Legal  Journal^  published  in  that  city,  thit 
sanitary  legislation  in  England  dates  from  a  very  eaiiy 
period.     For  instance,  Edward  II.  decreed  that  a  batchct 
who  sold  measled  pork  should  be  fined  for  the  first  offence, 
pilloried  for  the  second,  imprisoned  and  fined  for  thethiid, 
and  expelled  the  town  for  the  fourth.     Richard  II.  took 
measures  against  the  pollution  of  rivers.     Henrv  VII.  pro- 
hibited cattle-slaying  witliin  walled  towns  witti  three  a- 
ceptions.     Elizabeth  enacted  that  only  one  hoAymM 
dwell  in  a  cottage.  The  plague,  in  the  time  of  Chanel  IL, 
led  to  many  health  enactments.    More  than  two  coutuHw 
ago  we  read  that  Shakespeare's  &tfaer  was  repeatedlfteA 
by  the   authorities    of   StratfiDrdon-Avoa  te    ' 
garbage  into  the  atzeeti  in  froeltof  his  cattag^ 
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THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
During  July  1884. 

Tub  mean  tempeiatiire  during  the  month  of  July  at  the 
\stpi  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  63^*4  ;  it  exceeded  by 
;^*8  the  avenge  July  temperature  in  one  hundred  years, 
lad  yins  as  much  as  3^*6  above  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
pooding  month  of  1S83.  An  excess  of  temperature  pre- 
railed  on  fifteen  days  of  the  month,  while  on  the  other  six- 
MB  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The  warmest  day  of 
be  month  was  the  4th,  when  the  mean  was  72^*4,  and 
liowed  an  excess  of  no  less  than  ii°*o ;  the  coolest  day 
as  the  26th,  when  the  mean  was  only  54^*2,  and  8^*5 
ibw  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on 
cteeo  days  during  the  month,  to  the  aggr^ate  amount  of 
8  icches,  which  was  0*8  of  an  inch  below  the  average 
Jy  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first  seven 
ofitlis  of  this  year  the  rainfall  amount^  to  107  inches, 
iiich  was  nearly  three  inches  below  the  average  rainfall  in 
e  same  period  of  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above 
e  horizon  during  496*8  hours  in  July,  but  only  126*5 
nrs  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich ; 
is  amount  was  considerably  below  that  registered  in  the 
^responding  period  of  any  year  since  1879.  South- 
eiterly  winds  prevailed  almost  throughout  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt 
ilh  by  the  Registrar-Geueial  in  his  Weekly  Returns, 
hich  have  an  estimated  population  of  nearly  eight 
ilUons  and  three-quarters,  28,589  births  and  19,121 
Btths  were  registered  during  the  five  weeks  ending  the 
ad  iML  The  birth-rate,  which  had  been  35  '5  and 
|'6  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further  declined  to 
4X>  during  July,  and  almost  corresponded  with  the  rates 
KQRied  in  the  same  month  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
881-83.  fn  these  twenty-eight  towns  the  lowest  birth- 
Meslast  month  were  28*1  in  Bradford,  28*2  in  Brighton, 
ad  29*2  in  Hnddersfield  and  in  Halifax ;  in  the  other 
wms  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  40*8  in  Nottingham, 
a'l  in  CaidiflF,  and  42*4  in  Sunderland.  The  birth-rate 
Hi  month  in  London  was  32*9,  while  it  averaged  35*1 
I  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 

The    annual   death-rate    in    the    twenty-eight    towns, 
'hich  in  the  two  preceding  months  had  been  20*7  and 
l'3»  ro»e  to- 22*8  daring  July,  principally  owing  to  the 
■eatly  increased  fatality  of  diarrhoeal  diseases.     This  rate 
Bnodetably  exceeded  those  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
Hmhs  of  1882  and  1883,  which  were  19*1  and  20*7  per 
lOOO  respectively.     The  lowest  rate   of  mortality  last 
with  in  these  towns  was  14*5  in  Bristol.    The  rates  in 
be  other  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as 
iOdw  :— Brighton,  I4'6  ;  Portsmouth,  15*8;  Huddcrsfield, 
7'5»  Derby,  i8'i ;  Plymouth,  18*2  ;  Hull,  18*4  ;  Birken- 
ttd,  i8*6 ;   Birmingham,    191;   Bradford,    19*3 ;  Old- 
[•^  20*5 ;    Blackburn,   20*8  ;    Wolverhampton,   20*9 ; 
SiMofd,  21*4;  Norwich,  21*4;  Halifax,  21 -6;  Sunder- 
ind,  22*4;  Bolton,  227  ;  Cardiff,  23*1  ;  London,  23*7; 
Jwastle-upoo-Tyne,    23*9 ;    Sheffield,    24*0 ;     Leeds, 
H*5;  Manchester,  25*0;  Nottingham,  25*6;  Liverpool, 
>6*7 ;    Preston,  26*8  ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the 
JWBih,  27*3  in  Leicester.  While  the  death-rate  in  London 
wing  July,  as  above  stated,  was  as  much  as  23*7  per 
l«O0(^  it  did  not  average  more  than  22*0  in  the  twenty- 
l^'W  provincial  towns.   The  19,121  deaths  from  all  causes 
*  tie  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  July 
■dided  4,986  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zy- 
Boticdiscaws,  of  which  3,012  resulted  from  diarrhceal 
'■^■Mt  540  from  measles,   529  from  whooping-cough, 
i6  from    scarlet  fever,  214   from    *  fever  *  (principally 
itaic),   133   from  small-pox,  and  123  from  diphtheria. 
kB»4«9S6  deaths  were  equal  to  26  percent,  of  the  total 
■tbt,  and  to  ao  annaal  rate  of  5*94  per  i,ooa      This 
■otk  ate,  owing  totht  prevalence  of  summer  diarrbcea, 
■idewbly  eneaded  tknt  leoorded  in  recent  months^ 
d  ^kutwmwbowmfShm  ttkt  fiom  the  same  diseases  in  the 
iMBtb»  of  ctthtr  of  the  two   pivceding 
^  •ntohi  LondoDdanagJalpwM 


as  much  as  7*03  per  1,000  (of  which  4*52  was  dae  to 
diarrhoea),  whereas  it  did  not  exceed  5*01  in  the  provincial 
towns,  among  which  the  diarrhoea  rate  was  2*95  per  1,000. 
The  zymotic  rates  in  the  provincial  towns  ranged  from  1*1 
and  1*8  in  Huddersfield  and  Bristol,  to  7*5  in  Liverpool, 
7 '8  in  Nottingham,  9*0  in  Preston,  and  10*4  in  Leicester. 
Diarrhoea  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  z)rmotic   disease  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  during  July.     The  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  in  these  towns,  which  had  been 
but  0'37,in  June,  rose  to  3*67  during  July,  and  exceeded 
that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1883,  when 
it  did  not   exceed  2*40  per  1,000.     The  diarrhoea  death- 
rate  last  month  did  not  exceed  0-49  in  Huddersfield,  1*07 
in   Wolverhampton,  and  i  '09  in  Halifax  ;  while  it  ranged 
upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  4*53   in  Leeds,  6*00  in 
Nottingham,   7*34  in   Preston,    and  8*80  in    Leicester. 
While  the  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhoea  was  4*52  in 
London,  it  did  not  average  more  than  2*95  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns.     The  death-rate  from  measles, 
which    had  been  0*94  and  0*92  per  1,000  in  the   two 
preceding  months,  further  declined  during  July  to  0*64. 
In  London  the  rate  from  this  disease  was  0'6o,  and  the 
highest  rates  among  the  provincial  towns  were  1*98  in 
Liverpool,  and  2*08  in  Blackburn.    The  rate  of  mortality 
from  whooping-cough  was  0*63  per  1,000,  and  showed  a 
further  decline  from  the  rates  in  recent  months,  although  it 
considerably  exceeded  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.     In  London  the  rate  from  this  disease 
was  0*73  per    1,000,   and  among  the    provincial  towns 
the  highest  whooping-cough  rates  were  1*02  in  Leicester, 
1*1 1  in  Liverpool,  and  2*37  in  Sunderland.     The  death- 
rate  from  scarlet  fever,    which  in   the    eight  preceding 
months  had  steadily  declined  from  0*84  to  0*3$  per  1,000, 
rose  again  during  July  to  0*44.     In   London  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  scarlet  fever  was  equal  to  0*38  per  1,000. 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
0*48,   and  showed  the  highest    proportional    fatality  in 
Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  and  Cardiff.     The  death-rate 
from  '  fever  *  (principally  enteric  or  typhoid)  showed  a 
slight    increase  upon  recent    monthly    rates,    and   was 
considerably    higher    in     London    than    in  the    aggre- 
gate of  the    provincial  towns.     The   rate    of    mortality 
from    diphtheria    corresponded    with    the  rate    in    the 
preceding    month ;    this    disease    showed    some    preva- 
lence   in   London,    but   very  few   fatal   cases    were  re- 
corded in  the  provincial  towns.     During  the  five  weeks  of 
July  132  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns,  showing  a  marked  decline  from  the 
number  during  June ;  of  these,   102  were  returned    in 
London,  13  in  Liverpool,  6  in  Sheffield,  5  in   Hull,  5  in 
Sunderland,  and  i  in  Cardiff.     Judged  by  the  returns  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum   Hospitals,   the    prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  London   showed  a  further  considerable  de- 
cline throughout  July.     The  number  of  small-pox  patients 
under  treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  in  the  nine  pre- 
vious months  had   steadily  increased  from  41    to   1,290, 
declined  to  892  at  the  end  of  July.     The  average  weekly 
number  of  new  patients  admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which 
had  risen  from  18  to  275  in  the  six  previous  months,  fell 
during  July  to  151. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty*eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  246  per  1,000  daring 
July,  against  163  and  195  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  1882-83.  This  increase  was 
entirely  due  to  the  excessive  fatality  of  summer  diarrhoea, 
whkh  caused  very  high  rates  of  infant  mortality  in  many 
of  the  towns.  While  the  infimt  mortality  did  not  exceed 
131  per  1,000  in  Brighton  and  Bristol,  where  but  little 
diarrhoea  existed,  it  was  equal  to  303  in  Nottingham*  326 
in  Preston,  and  453  in  Leicester,  where  the  highest  death- 
rates  from  diarrhoea  were  recorded. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs* 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  diflhied  but  slightly 
from  the  avenge  during  July.  The  weekly  number  oC 
deaths    referred  to  these  diseases  i|k  Loodoa  amriiged 
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I94i  and  the  annual  doth-rste  was  equal  to  3-53  per 
l.ooa  la  Liverpool  Che  anauil  rate  of  mortality  from 
these  diseases  was  last  moDth  equal  to  3'3o  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  390  of  the  19,121  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  Bre  weeks  of  July  were 
not  certified,  either  by  medical  practitioaers  or  by  coro- 
ners. These  uncerti£ed  deaths  were  equal  to  3-04  percent 
of  the  total  deaths,  which  was  below  the  average  in  recent 
months.  In  London  the  proportion  of  uncertiHed  deaths 
did  not  exceed  t'07  per  cent.,  while  it  averaged  3'93  in 
the  twenlyseven  provincial  towns  ;  and  ranged  fiom  o'oo 
and  0'76  in  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  to  5-00  in  Hull, 
5-81  in  Oldham,  and  7-41  in  Birkenhead. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
subuibao  districts  aroand  London,  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  a  millian  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  during  July 
from  all  causes  was  equal  lo  lS'9  per  1,000,  against 
14-6  and  167  in  (he  corresponding  periods  of  1 881  and 
1883.  During  the  five  weeks  ending  the  2nd  instant, 
313  fatal  cases  of  diarrhcca,  69  of  whooping-cough,  29  of 
measles,  14  of  small-pox,  22  of  diphtheria,  19  of  '  fever,' 
aiid  12  of  scarlet  fever  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring. 
These  4SS  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4-74 
per  1,000,  which  considerably  exceeded  the  rale  recorded 
m  the  same  month  of  the  two  previous  years.  The 
ralality  of  measles  and  scaiiet  fever  showed  a  decline, 
but  tbaC  of  each  of  the  other  zymotic  diseases  showed  an 
increase.  The  24  deaths  from  small-pox  registered  in  the 
outer  ring  included  15  in  West  Ham,  3  in  Croydon,  and 
3  in  Homsey.  Six  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred  in 
Tottenham  anb^istiict,  and  6  of  measles  in  the  sub- 
district  of  Bromley. 


Thb  use  of  tube  or  Abyssinian  wells  for  obtaining  water 
in  rural  districts  has  often  been  resorted  to,  and  almost 
Invariably  with  success.  This  plan,  which  possesses  many 
obvious  advantages  over  the  ordinary  open  well,  has  \x&\ 
tried  with  excellent  results  at  Watford.  In  referring  to  the 
subject  in  a  recent  report.  Dr.  Saunders  suggests  that  the 
sanitary  authority  should  obtain  the  necessary  tackle  and 
lend  it  to  persons  who»  means  are  small.  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  the  usual  supplies  of  water  in  many 
districts  are  getting  scanty,  the  suggestion  is  well  worthy 
of  •  trial. 

M.  HvADEs  has  written  a  memoiron  the  hygiene  of  the 
Fuegians  which  he  studied  during  his  visit  to  Terra  del 
Fuego.  His  memoir  contains  also  considerable  informa- 
tion on  affections  peculiar  to  the  Fuegians.  It  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  hjgiene  of  the 
Fuegians  would  have  been  open  to  the  celebrated  descrip- 
tion by  the  schoolboy  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Romans  1 

The  Sanitary  Authorities  of  St.  Pancras  have  resorted 
to  a  special  organisation  of  thrir  staff  to  makea  house-to- 
house  call  weekly,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
afler  the  water-supply  and  drainage,  but  to  see  that  the 
dustbins  are  clear  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse.  A 
number  of  men  are  employed  in  following  the  carts,  sup- 
plied with  carbolic  acid,  and  as  soon  as  the  bins  are  cleared 
commence  their  work  of  disinfecting.  It  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  exhibit  annoy- 
ance at  ibe  weekly  visits,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  will 
not  allow  the  dustbins  to  be  emptied  until  they  are  over- 
flowing with  refiise.  This  circumstance,  however,  only 
pnts  in  a  stronger  light  the  urgent  necessity,  especially 
during  hot  weather,  M  removiog  all  the  mullibrious  de- 
composing matter  of  which  the  so-called  dustbin  is  the 
receptacle  in  all  neighbourhoods,  rich  as  well  as  poor. 
The  Vesity  of  St.  Pancras  have  shown  practical  common 
sense  in  the  step  which  ihey  have  taken,  which  should  be 
jnilated  by  every  parish.  Very  forcible  and  stringent 
iheaisres  are  leqairea  to  prevent  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  vast  matn^xill*  freon  becoming  piQishly  indifferent 


nOTIFIOATIOir     OF   IBTECTIOITS 
DISEASE. 

The  question  of  the  compulsory  notification  of  linfectlom 
disease,  and  especially  of  the  person  by  whom  such  noliG- 
cation  is  to  be  made,  appears  to  have  now  taken  Him  looi 
as  one  of  the  most  pressing  sanitary  problems  of  the  di;. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  there  should 
be  absolute  unammity  with  r^ard  to  it  on  the  part  of  tbc 
medical  profession  ;  but  one  was  scarcely  prqiared  for  tbc 
complete  opposition  of  opinion  which  has  been  revaled 
by  recent  discussions  at  the  International  Health  Eihiba- 
tion  and  elsewhere.  We  publish  to-day  two  adminblc 
papers  on  the  subiect  by  two  acknowledged  leaden  oF  lbs 
sanitary  world.  The  one  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  notii- 
cation  by  the  medical  man  ;  the  other  aigiies  jusl  asstronglr 
in  apposition  to  it.  The  one  treats  as  olno  importance  oli- 
jections  which  seem  to  the  other  to  beofpaiamoantveighi. 
If  we  could  print  ihe  opinions  of  these  two  authorities  in 
parallel  columns,  such  of  our  readers  as  do  not  posus 
an  abnormal  development  of  the  critical  faculty  might  well 
stand  aghast,  and  wonder  how  with  views  so  divcrgCDt  >s 
these,  there  could  be  any  hope  of  the  system  of  compol- 
sory  notification  making  progress  at  all.  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words  of  Goethe  :  '  More  light ' ;  and  it  is 
with  Ihe  view  of  shedding  more  refulgence  upon  the 
question  that  we  inaugurated  the  system  of  retumi  10 
which  we  refer  more  at  length  below.  After  all,  a  system 
of  whatever  kind  must  be  judged  by  its  results  ;  and  tk 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  those  results  is,  in  Ihe  ok 
before  us,  a  diminution  of  ibe  prevalence  of  fotilily  of 
tymotic  disease.  We  have  before  pointed  to  the  futilitji  cf 
merely  collecting  together  for  dry  statistical  pnipotes  1 
record  of  the  rymotic  sickness  in  this  or  that  district  Tn 
notificalion  return,  though  usehil  of  coarse  for  relettDcc 
and  table-making,  should  be  regarded  primarily  is  ■ 
danger  signal,  upon  which  the  local  authorities,  iftbeyait 
wise,  will  lose  no  time  in  acting. 

Tiiere  ore  rcasonsfor  belief  that  before  very  long  i 
general  inquiry  into  notilication  and  its  results,  actual  ud 
proposed,  will  be  undertaken  by  the  GovcmmenL  Sndi 
an  inquiry  has  been  recommended  by  the  Special  Ccm- 
mittee  which  was  appointed  this  session  to  deal  with  the 
various  Corpontion  Bills  containing  sanitary  clauses,  i»i 
it  is  apparently  coming  to  be  generally  recognised  thit  lit 
present  haphazard  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter  on 
be  endured  no  longer.  Meanwhile,  we  think  it  useful  sad 
instructive  to  place  upon  record  each  month  the  nuniencal 
results  of  disease -notification,  as  obligingly  furnished  10  B 
by  the  various  medical  officers  of  health.  Later  on  it  Mf 
be  possible,  from  a  study  of  the  returns  and  of  tbc 
Registrar  General's  figures  about  towns  not  inclnded  in  lit 
tables,  to  form  some  sort  of  statistical  judgment  as  to  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  system  of  compulsory  notiSati* 
throughout  the  country.  At  present  the  materials  fotaxb 
a  judgment  do  not  exist ;  and  it  is  especially  with  the 
object  of  helping  towards  a  caim  and  impartial  ronsiiicn 
tion  of  the  question  that  our  returns  of  infectious  sickwo 
have  been  organised. 

The  following  table  contains  uniform  statistics  foi  sio- 
oessand  mortality  in  twenty -eight  of  the  Ihirty-eifhl  luW 
sanitary  districts  in  England  and  Scotland  in  wluch  the  nod- 
fication  of  infectious  disease  is  compulsory.  Wehastenw 
lake  this  opportunity  gratefully  to  acknowledge  ihe  fOT 
general  response  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  •bo* 
co-operation  we  invited  in  this  matter.  We  are  pleased  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  health  officers  of  a  veiy  luf 
majority  of  the  thirty-eight  towns  in  which  notifieatioo  " 
compulsory  have  most  readily  responded  to  oar  appeili 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  publish  our  first  montUr 
table  so  nearly  complete.  We  have  every  reason  to  bop 
that  the  number  of  contributors  will  increase.  We  wooM 
specially  thank  the  medical  officers  of  health  for  tb< 
prompt  dispatch  of  their  cards.  While  we  are  hlly  awaa 
I  of  the  difficulty  which  is  often  enenenced  is  fonuihiBj 
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monlh,  wt  venture  lo  hope  that,  whenever  practicable, 
the  cards  may  be  pasled  duriog  lli«  first  four  days  of  ibc 
month,  at  the  (able  is  ptepaied  under  pie&ntre,  which  cao 
be  gieally  les-wned  by  the  early  iraD&missiDn  of  the  cards. 
In  one  respect,  aod  otie  only,  the  nniformlty  af  our 
statistici  is  not  quite  bo  complete  as  we  could  wish  il  (o  be. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  facts  are  no  doubt  compiled  from 
weekly  returns.  In  these  cases  the  monthly  return  will 
iriimetiines  embrace  four,  and  occasionally  Ave,  weekly 
returns.  In  order  to  tecure  unirormily,  it  may  be  useful 
lo  remember  that  a  week  should  invariably  be  included 
in  that  month  to  which  the  greater  nnmber  of  its  days 
belong.  For  instance,  if  the  monthly  totals  are  made  up 
from  weekly  returns,  those  for  the  monlh  of  July  now 
under  review  should  consist  of  live  weeks  ending  the  znd 
instant ;  and  the  return  for  our  next  issue  should  rel.ite  to 
the  four  weeks  ending  August  30.  Returns  for  calendar 
months  are,  however,  much  preferable  wbenevei  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  them. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  twenty-eight  towns,  for 
which  we  are  enablnl  to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the 
month  of  July  last  in  the  accompanying  table,  is  nearly 
two  and  a  halt  millions.  The  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  that  period  in  these  twenty-eight  [owns  aver- 
aged I9'S3  per  1,000  persons  estimated  to  be  living  therein. 
The  death-rates  were  considerably  below  the  average  in 
Barrow- in- Fumess,  Burton-upon -Trent,  and  Keading  ; 
while  they  showed  an  excess  b  Halifax,  Jariow,  Bolton, 
Warrington,  Preston,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester.  Most 
of  Ibeie  higher  lales  of  mortality  were  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  exces^ve  prevalence  of  diirrhccal  diseases.  The 
dealh-rate  from  the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt  with 
in  the  table,  concerning  which  notification  is  com- 
pulsory, averaged  0'S7  per  1, 000  in  the  Iweniy-eight 
towns  furnishing  this  information.  No  iteath  from 
any  of  these  diseases  occurred  in  Buiton-upon-Trcnt  ; 
in  the  other  towns  the  tales  ranged  from  o'l5  in 
Derby,  o-i6  in  Dundee,  and  o'25  in  Bradford,  to 
I '07  in  Preston,  fi4  in  Lancaster,  and  174  in  Bum- 
Icy.  Turning  to  the  notiiied  cases  of  infectious  disease 
in  these  twenty-eight  towns,  we  lind  that  the  avetage 
proportion  to  the  population  of  persons  reported  to  be 
sufieringfrom  one  or  other  of  the  eight  diseases  eaiunetated 
in  the  table  was  3-86  pet  1,000.  No  death  was  notified 
from  any  of  these  diseases  in  Rotherbam  during  last 
month  ;  in  the  other  towns  the  proportions  of  notified 
cases  tanged  from  055  in  MacdesSeld,  1-39  in  Accring- 
toD,  and  1*90  in  Batton-upon-Ttenl,  to  5'aS  in  Bollon, 
5-53  in  Burnley,  5-81  in  Derby,  and  lo-o6  in  Salford. 
Turning  to  the  several  diseases,  we  find  that  scarlet  fever 
showed  the  greatest  proportional  prevalence  in  Bolton, 
Burnley,  Derby,  and  Salford  ;  enteric  fever  in  Preston, 
Edinbui^b,  Jarrow,  and  Bartow-in-Fumess  ;  typhus  in 
Aberdeen  and  Birkenhead  ;  and  diphtheria  in  Salford  and 
Nottingham.  Cases  of  small-pox  were  only  notified  in 
four  of  the  twenty-eight  towns — Aberdeen,  Birkenhead, 
Bolton,  and  Salford.  The  total  deaths  in  these  twenty-eight 
tovms  from  the  eight  dJKases  were  laS,  and  the  notiiied 
cases  862  ;  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  if  all  the  cases 
were  ptopetly  notified,  the  mortality  must  have  been  neatly 
15  percent,  of  those  attacked.  The  mortality  among  the 
icatlet  fever  casti,  according  to  the  totals,  appears  lo  have 
been  equal  to  nearly  15  pet  cenL,  and  among  enteric 
fever  cases  to  as  much  as  17  per  cent.  The  general  mor- 
tality from  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  fever,  judged  by 
hospital  statistics,  may  be  said  to  be  about  10  and  10  per 
cent.,  respectively,  of  persons  attacked.  The  percentages 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  last  month  show,  therefore,  a 
considerable  excess,  and  ate  probably  overstated  from  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cases  escaping  nolilication,  while 
every  death  is  necessarily  repotted. 


It  was«»tedat  theiast  monthly  meeting  of  the  Blaydon 
Local  Board  that  much  mortality  was  occasioned  at  Black- 
bill  Mill  Ibiaaab  deficiency  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  witei  Bffl^ 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

THE  PARKES  MUSEUM. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  July  9  (Captaii 
Galton  in  the  chair)  a  letter  was  read  from  th 
Westminster  regretting  his  inability  lo  attend  the 
and  a  report  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  ll 
showing  the  valuable  work  that  had  been  catrii 
the  museum  duriog  the  past  year.  Twentj-on 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Council,  and  de 
the  museum  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  ot 
and  sanitary  science.  These  lectures  have 
much  valuable  infofmation,  and  have  dealt  with 
of  the  subjects  included  in  the  scope  of  the  m 
a  most  usctiil  and  interesting  manner.  The 
has  been  largely  used  by  lecturers  on  pnbl 
and  other  skilled  teachers  for  practical  demo 
to  various  clasees  of  students,  &c.,  who  for  thii 
have  been  admitted  to  the  museum  without  ent 
In  this  way  the  special  advantages  offered 
museum  have  been  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  i: 
a  lai^e  number  ot  students  and  others,  who  by  t 
of  Iheir  several  callings  may  be  expected  in  var 
to  eiercisc  an  important  influence  in  the  proi 
health  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
and  otherwise ;  and  the  Council  ate  glad  to  re 
the  facilities  thus  offered  have  been  fully  appreda 
iMcher^  and  students  having  expressed  a  desire 
ther  opportunities  of  the  same  sort  might  be  affoni 
The  members  numbered  gg  on  June  30,  1883,  jnsi 
opening  of  the  museum  -,  they  now  numtjcr  260. 
the  year  the  museum  has  been  visited  by  6,871 
The  lamented  pinident.  His  Royat  Highnes) 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  in  his  inaugural  at 
May  26,  1SS3,  said  that  the  sole  object  of  the  mui 
'  to  disseminate  and  to  help  olbers  in  dissemint 
laws  of  health.'  The  sphere  of  work  thus  fores 
by  the  late  Duke  ot  Albany  ha<  (as  will  be  ei 
those  who  peruse  this  report)  become  an  accompli 
in  every  particular.  The  utility  of  the  musi 
increased  monlh  by  month.  The  museum  bas  clc 
a  great  public  want ;  and  the  Cound)  waul 
sttoitgly  urge  upon  the  members  and  upon  all 
interested  in  sanitation  to  use  their  personal  ii 
so  to  increase  the  number  of  membets  and  life  1 
that  the  future  of  so  valuable  a: 


A  WBLL- ATTENDED  meeting,  convened  by  the  Cc 
the  National  Smoke  Abatement  Institution,  for  I 
Sideration  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  I 
amend  the  Smoke  Abatement  Acts,  and  for 
business  connected  with  the  institution,  was  1 
July  16  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  Lord  Mayol 
presided  for  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  I 
Mount-Temple. 

The  annual  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Hart,  stated  that  the  past  year  was  really  the 
which  the  movemani  had  worked  in  an  organised  : 
and  had  had  the  opportunity  ot  indicating  and  dc 
its  practical  utility.  In  most  of  the  large  town*, 
as  in  numerous  smaller  places  where  the  publica 
the  mstitution  had  been  freely  circulated,  tbe  oece 
abating  smoke  had  been  generally  recognised, 
subject  was  now  one  ot  active  public  discussion. 
o[Hiiion  had  been  expressed  with  marked  empham 
the  year,  and  the  attention  of  sanitary  boaids  hi 
called  to  the  rnjurious  etfects  of  smoke  on  health. 
the  last  armnal  meeting  some  of  the  latge  bakei 
adopted   the   inproved  gas-heated    and    othtt  ■ 
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,  were  now  worked  without  any  smoke  whilcvci, 
c  tiiniiBg  oBl  large  qmnlilies  of  bread  prepared 
;ed  under  more  eleonl)'  and  health;  conditions, 
d  number  of  gas  en^es  now  used  in  London  was 
d  aX  6,000,  and  the  Uses  of  smokeless  caaXt,  ajid 
II  hcmting  putposes  had  sbo  largely  increased, 
ncil  tboughl  s  Royal  Commission  should  be  Bp' 
to  inquire  into  the  means  of  preventing  smoke, 
^>plicalioa  hod  been  mgide  to  tbe  Government, 
■lied  that  they  were  not  disponed  to  grant  one. 
1  introdaced  by  Lord  Siratheden  and  Campbell 
d  pioTmons  for  the  supervision  and  cootro!  of 
iog  aiTuipements  of  alt  new  buildings,  including 
[JiiHiiet,  m  order  that  smoke  from  them  might 
mised.  It  further  provided  for  local  authorities 
opowcred  to  create,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
leaelary,  by-laws  for  the  restraint  of  smoke  in 
pectire  districts,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  ptovi- 
tbc  Smoke  Abatement  (Melropoliianl  Acts  to  the 
r  the  metropolitan  police  districts,  and  to  include 
radcs  and  furnaces  which  were  not  at  preunt  in- 
(See  Samtakv  Recokd  for  June  15,  p.  S91.) 
itslity  from  smoke  and  fog  was  so  great  as  to 
hat  of  great  epidemics.  There  had  only  been  one 
:  ID  London  that  had  caused  more  deaths  than 
'  traced  to  fog  and  smoke.  The  resolution  was 
]  by  Lord  Stralheden  and  Campbell,  who  e>- 
bis  bope  of  being  able  to  carry  his  Bill  through 
i*e  of  Lords. 

.  Pollock  next  moved:  'That  this  council  has 
tb  salislaction,  the  introduction  into  the  House  of 
r  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Bill  by  Lord 
len  and  Campbell,  and  that  it  trusts  that  this 
will  receive  favourable  consideration  from  Parlia- 
Uh  the  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  may 
It  lo  abate  the  evils  arising  from  the  exce'aive  pro- 
of smoke  within  the  metropolis.'  This  was 
1  by  Mr.  George  Shaw,  chairman  of  the  City 
Booers  of  Sewere,  who  said  he  believed  if  the 
>roceeded  on  the  lines  they  had  already  entered 
ley  would  meet  with  great  success.  Tbe  resolution 
ied  Km.  am.,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with 
ling  of  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 


CINATION    OFFICERS'    ASSOCIATION. 
nthly  meeting  of  this  association  waa  held  at  the 
Cross   Hospital   Medical   School    on   Saturday, 

Mr.  C.  Shaltock  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Henry  Stevens, 
T  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  being  present. 
nembcrx  proceeded  to    consider  Dr.    Cameron's 

made  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  July  i, 
(o  tbe  system  of  vaccination  practised  in  the  metro- 
compared  to  that  pursued  in  Glasgow  during  times 
mics,  and  resolved  to  request  each  member  of  the 
lon  to  furnish  the  secretary  with  the  following 
ion  : — I.  To  show  how  promptly  on  the  action  of 
iDation  officer  the  protection  of  vaccination  can  be 
to  those  in  infected  houses,  z.  Any  instances  in 
Kb  prompt  action  has  illustrated  its  advantages. 
iriea  O.  Elkerton  (bonorair  seo-etary),  in  calling 
I  to  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Health 

Bpon  the  subject  of  vaccination,  proposed  the 
g  reiolatioa  : — 

the  members  of  the  Vaccination  Ofhceri'  Associa- 

<  hereby  express  our  most  cordial  thanks  to  the 
I  Health  Society  for  the  pamphlet  issued  by  them, 
lib  the  altentioD  of  the  public  to  facts  concerning 
ion  ;  and  would  further  desire  to  mark  their 
tioD  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  which  prompted 
ional   Health  Society   lo   assist  the    vaccination 

<  the  metropolis  in  the  discharge  of  their  difficult 

■ectelary  stated  that  in  St.  Geoige's  Union  the 
a  bad  wdeied  3t,ooo  of  these  pamphlets  to  be 


distributed,  and  most  beneficial  results  had  accrued  from 
their  so  doing— as  (he  attention  of  the  public  was  Ihareby 
not  only  called  to  the  protection  alTordcd  by  vaccination, 
but  it  also  convinced  them  thai  the  Vaccination  Acts  were 
for  their  benuIiL  That  the  truth  about  vaccination  should 
be  known  to  the  public  was  most  Important ;  and  when 
'  Facts  concerning  Vaccination  '  were  placed  before  those 
capable  of  receiving  evidence,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  good  this  pamphlet  would  do.  There  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  people  who  obstinately  refuse 
to  be  convinced  either  by  arguments  or  results, 
with  whom— as  members  of  this  association  were  well 
aware — it  required  more  than  ordinary  patience  lo  deal. 
Eipcrience  proved  that  opponents  do  not  draw  the  tine  of 
opposition  at  vaccination.  Objection  here  and  there  must 
be  expected  by  officers ;  hence  the  necessity  of  tbe  law. 
It  w^d  be  difficult  to  name  any  Act  of  Parliament 
universally  accepted  as  an  unmixed  blessing.  When  one 
knows  that  some  people  object  to  soap  and  water,  and 
others  to  policemen,  il  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
some  object  to  vaccination.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  thai 
there  are  people  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  everything 
is  objectionable  to  them  but  the  sound  of  their  own  voice, 
raised  in  execration  against  everybody  and  everything  ; 
and  it  vould  be  well  for  all  if  such  people  could  be  in- 
oculated with  an  idiosyncrasy  against  their  own  voice.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  association  a  strong  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  we  should  become  rich  enough  lo  publish  for 
public  infcsmation  statistical  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  benefits  of  vaccination.  That  we  have  been  anti- 
cipated  so  kindly  by  the  National  Health  Society 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  them  and  for  us.  Th« 
literature  issued  by  anti- vaccinationists  has  been  permitted 
to  permeate  and  poison  the  public  mind  for  a  long  period 
uncontradicted,  and  the  abusive  language  employed  by 
anti- vaccinators  against  the  issue  of  this  pamphlet  is  the 
strongest  possible  proof  that  the  National  Health  Society 
can  have  of  the  great  good  it  has  done.  It  is  the  olil 
tale,  '  Nn  case— bully  the  plaintiff's  solicitor,'  It  it 
sincerely  lo  be  wished  that  this  pamphlet  will  act  only  as 
a  pioneer  to  a  series  of  such  publications. 

Vaccination  ofhcers  cannot  call  individually  upon  every 
client,  bringing  under  their  notice  evidence  of  the  pro- 
tective power  of  vaccination  ;  and  this  pamphlet  will  go 
a  long  way  to  help  officers  in  their  daty,  and  prove  an 
antidote  to  antagonistic  perversions  of  facts.  It  would 
be  a  source  of  further  assistance  to  officers  if  the  higher 
authorities  would  place  in  their  hands  official  records  of 
statistics,  which  in  some  instances  they  help  to  compile. 
Being  supposed  to  be  always  ready  with  arguments 
founded  upon  statistical  evidence,  it  is  not  too  much  lo 
expect  that  the  means  should  be  ready  to  their  hands. 
Opponents  have  been  very  busy  in  the  distribution  of 
their  publications,  and  the  result,  as  recently  reported, 
ends  in  a  '  conscientious  objection,'  sympathetically  con. 
doned  by  the  line  of  half-a-crown.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
the  vaccination  officer  will  be  allowed  the  benehl  of  legal 
assistance  to  conduct  a  prosecution,  and  be  placed  other- 
wise than  at  n  disadvantage  when  his  duty  compels  bim 
lo  take  legal  proceedings. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Croft  seconded  the  resolution,  and,  referring 
lo  the  issue  of  the  pamphlet  in  Fulhain,  spoke  of  the 
good  results  obtained.  Some  Roards  of  Guardians,  while 
averse  to  the  system  of  a  huusC'to-hou^e  visitation,  as  an 
ullemalive  published  the  pamphlet,  and  il  was  considered 
by  many  that  equally  good  results  had  been  obtained. 

The  resolution  was  then  formally  pat  to  the  meeting 
and  carried  unanimously. 


On  the  <Jtli  inst.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos 
presented  the  awards  to  the  exhibitors  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  International  Electric  and  Gas  Exhibition  of  1883. 
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The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  great  Handel  orchestra  of 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  awards  distributed  were  in  connection  with  the  gas 
section  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  following  is  the  list  of 
the  awards  :— Gold  medal  for  the  Grimston  regenerator 
gas  burner  (exhibited  by  G.  Bower);  gold  medal  for 
F.  W.  Clark's  regenerative  gas  burner  (exhibited  by  the 
Portable  Gas  Apparatus  Company)  ;  silver  medal  for  Sir 
James  N.  Douglass's  burner  (exhibited  by  the  Improved 
Gas  and  Oil  Burners  Company,  Limited) ;  silver  medal, 
William  Sugg  &  Co.,  Limited,  for  gas  burners.  For 
Flat-flame  Burners  with  governors  :  Another  silver  medal 
to  William  Sugg  &  Co.,  Limited ;  and  for  Flat-flame 
Burners  in  lanterns,  a  further  silver  medal  to  William 
Sugg  &  Co..  Limited.  For  Incandescent  Burners  :  Silver 
medal  for  the  Clamond  burner  (exhibited  by  E.  Servier) ; 
silver  medal  for  the  Lewis  burner  (exhibited  by  G.  Bower) ; 
and  silver  medal,  Albo-Carbon  Light  Company,  Limited, 
for  their  method  of  increasing  the  illuminating  power  of 
gas.  For  Cooking  Stoves  :  Silver  medal,  H.  C.  Davis  & 
Co.  ;  silver  medal,  J.  Wright  &  Co.  ;  silver  medal, 
General  Gas  Heating  and  Lighting  Company,  Limited ; 
silver  medal,  WaddeU  &  Main  ;  and  silver  medal.  Strode 
&  Co.,  for  their  summer  and  winter  stove.  For  Close 
Heating  Stoves  :  Silver  medal,  John  Wright  &  Co. ;  silver 
medal,  General  Gas  Heating  and  Lighting  Company, 
Limited  ;  and  silver  medal,  William  Sugg&  Co.,  Limited. 
For  Asbestos  Fuel  Stoves  :  Silver  medal.  West  Brothers. 
Tile  Stoves  :  Silver  medal,  General  Gas  Heating  and 
Lighting  Company,  Limited  ;  and  Reflector  Stoves :  Silver 
medal.  Strode  &  Co.  For  Instantaneous  Water  Heaters  : 
Silver  medal,  William  Sugg  &  Co. ,  for  Therma  Heater ; 
and  silver  medal.  Strode  &  Co.  For  Gas  Governors  : 
Silver  medal,  James  Stott  &  Co.  The  general  awards 
were  :  Diploma  of  honour,  George  Glover  &  Co.,  for  the 
general  excellence  of  their  exhibits ;  diploma  of  honour, 
W.  Parkinson  &  Co.,  for  the  general  excellence  of  their 
exhibits  ;  silver  medal,  Pintsch's  Patent  Lighting  Company, 
Limited,  for  their  gas  apparatus ;  silver  medal,  Thompson's 
Smokeless  Kiln  and  Oven  Company,  Limited,  for  their 
kiln  ;  silver  medal,  The  Portable  Gas  Apparatus  Company 
(F.  W.  Clark),  for  their  apparatus  for  manufacture  of  gas  ; 
and  silver  medal  for  Fletcher's  apparatus  for  the  applica- 
tion of  gas  to  heating  purposes  (exhibited  by  Deane 
&  Co.). 

Bad  Smblls. — Numerous  complaints  from  all  parts  of 
London,  including  the  House  of  Commons,  have  lately 
been  made  respecting  more  offensive  smells  in  almost  all 
parts  of  London.  As  regards  those  noticed  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  it  is  stated  that  they  arise  partly  from  the 
sewers  and  partly  from  manufactories.  The  same  is  said 
of  those  which  are  referred  to  in  Old  Ford,  Bow,  and 
Hackney,  with  the  addition  of  most  fcetid  smells  from  the 
Lea  and  its  outfall  into  the  Thames.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  complaints,  but  they  are 
chiefly  evolved  from  manufactories,  and  carried  to  a 
considerable  distance  before  they  descend  to  ground  level. 
Thus,  although  there  are  very  few  offensive  businesses 
carried  on  in  Hackney,  yet  most  objectionable  smells  are 
said  to  pervade  the  parish  either  from  the  Haggerstone 
Gas  Works,  or  from  manufactories  at  Bow,  Poplar, 
and  Stratford.  As  usual,  these  works  are  under  the  divided 
control  of  three  authorities — viz.,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  Local  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  metro- 
polis, chiefly  the  former,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
outside  London.  Now  as  the  three  parishes  just  named 
are  adjacent  to  Stratford,  which  is  outside  the  metropolis, 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  smells  given  off*  in  that  place.  Under  these 
circumstances,  those  who  suffer  do  not  know  to  whom  their 
complaints  should  be  addressed.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  sanitary  matters,  there  should  be  greater 
unity  of  action  in  the  oversight  of  offensive  trades,  and 
more  simplicity  as  well  as  rapidity  in  proceedings  for  the 
removal  of  naisances.  | 


REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFF 

OF  HEALTH. 

*  Something  cUiempted^  someHdng  dotu,* 

Belper  Rural.-  Mr.  Gaylor  prefaces  his 

the  Alfreton  division  of  this  district  with  son 

remarks  setting  out  the  leading  features  of  the 

statistics,  and  the  principal  items  of  sanitary  \ 

plan  which  might  well  be  adopted  by  all  health 

large  and  straggling  rural  districts.     In  some  ^ 

water  supply  has  been  improved,  but  owing  t< 

and  other  difficulties  many  of  the  inhabitants  o 

continue  to  use  their  wells  and  pumps  although 

mains  almost   pass  their  doors.      The  drains 

received  particular  attention  from  Mr.  Gaylor, 

that  no  fresh  communications  between  the  sew< 

inside  of  houses  have  been  permitted.     In  mani 

an  entirely  new  arrangement  has  replaced  the  c 

this  is  costly  it  cannot  be  proceeded  with  ve 

Scarlet  fever  caused  some  trouble  at  Alfreton 

prevailed  extensively  during  the  last  half  of  18S 

ten  deaths.  Altogether  zymotic  diseases  destroye 

lives,  representing  a   death-rate   of   1*12   per 

mortality  from  all  causes  being  equal  to  16 -6  in 

In   reporting  on  the   other  portion  of  the  di 

Belper  division,   Mr.  Allen  discusses  at  some  ] 

fatality  from  preventable  causes,  which  he  sumrt 

very  able  and  convenient  manner.    He  does  not 

rehearse  to  his  authority  the  many  lessons  whic 

valence  of  these  diseases  should  inculcate,  and  \ 

them  that  their  first  duty  is  to  provide  prope 

accommodation.     At  Kirk  Langley  there  was  ar 

of  scarlet  fever  which  baflied  all  efforts  to  trace 

but  from  subsequent  investigation  in  another  p 

district,  Mr.  Allen  is  of  opinion  that  pedlars  a 

often  play  an  important  part  in  spreading  disea 

kind.     Measles  and  whooping-cough  caused  twe 

out  of  a  total  of  twenty-eight  attributed  to  the 

zymotic  diseases.     The  general   death-rate  was 

14-0  per  1,000,  which  would  be  satisfactory  en( 

it  not  for  the  large  mortality  registered  among! 

In  various  villages  schemes  for  the  extension  of 

and  water  supply  are  in  progress,  and  special  ait» 

been  directed  towards  improving  the  mode  of  « 

di<;posal,  by  abolishing  cesspits  and  erecting  eai 

and  ashpits  in  their  stead.     For  the  Alfreton  dii 

Gaylor  reports  a  death-rate  during  1883  of  16 -6  p 

against  an  average  of  14*69  for  the  previous  ele^ 

Thirty-eight  per  cent,    of  the  total   number  c 

occurred  amongst  children  under  five,  and  30  5 

amongst  persons  aged  sixty  and  upwards.     In  t 

division  the  general  rate  of  mortality  was  equi 

14  9  per  i,ooo.  More  than  one-third  of  the  whol 

of  deaths  ha|)pened   at  the  threshold  of  life,  a] 

ferring  to  the  subject  Mr.   Allen  animadverts 

system   of    life    insurance  amongst    children. 

diseases    destroyed  twenty-three    lives,   scarlati 

accounting  for  eleven  deaths. 

Bournemouth.— The  year  1882  was  one  of  i 
usual  activity  in  Bournemouth,  for  during  this  p 
commenced  an  elaborate  system  for  flushing  and  v 
the  main  sewers,  which  Mr.  Nunn  describes  as  0 
best  sanitary  improvements  effected  for  many  y 
Boscombe  and  Springbourne  the  inhabitants  wei 
complying  with  the  notices  directing  the  conr 
their  house-drains  wiih  the  extended  sewers,  ar 
portion  of  the  town  no  little  improvement  will  r 
the  discontinuance  of  the  offensive  soak-pits.  V 
gress  is  being  made  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Nunn 
serious  attention  of  his  authority  to  the  grave 
caused  by  a  large  deposit  of  refuse,  which, 
offensive  putrefaction,  disgusts  a  whole  neight 
Obviously  this  is  not  right  or  politic,  and  steps  s 
taken  for  relieving  the  district  of  an  evil  90  jiu 
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I  of.  E^mating  the  populatioD  at  iS,ocx>,  and 
it^  Uk  deatbs  of  visitors,  the  death-rate  is  as  law  as 
>ct  1,000.  Whooping-cough  was  the  most  Calal  of 
Diolics,  cauiing  19  deaths,  8  being  referred  to 
i.  !□  referring  la  the  prevalence  of  infectious 
,  Mr.  Nunn  lamenis  (he  absence  of  a  hospital,  and 
JiM  hii  anthority  will  promote  (he  ereclinn  of  a 
%  so  esseotial  to  the  welfare  of  theit  distiict,  which 
inaptly  descnbed  as  a  national  sanatorium.  The 
!  of  this  proviwon  wa»  severely  felt  during  1883,  the 
itioti  of  acarlet  fever  into  the  district  being  attended 
EriooE  pecuniary  loss  both  to  the  patients  and  the 
[-bouse  keepers.  The  lesson,  however,  has  not 
1st  upon  the  anihority,  who  at  length  have  resolved 
ced  with  the  erection  of  s  hospital.  Indeed,  at  the 
tbc  report  the  plans  had  already  been  passed,  and 
onn  observes  that  the  building,  when  completed, 
B  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  ttie  kingdom.  The 
of  refuse  removal  still  needs  improvement,  and  in 
lortions  of  the  town  overcrowding  exJGts  to  a  dan- 
extent  The  death-rate,  after  deducting  the  deaths 
on,  waa  as  low  as  7*36  per  1,000. 
:ssTT.  — The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
seem  10  be  in  a  temble  condition.  Many  of  the 
■s  have  scarcely  more  than  a  yard  of  ground  save 
1  which  they  stand,  and  some  are  absolutely  without 
The  offices  in  such  cases  ate  crowded  close  to  the 
sr  built  on  to  the  pantry.  Bedroom  accommodation 
entably  deficient ;  in  very  few  dwellings  are  there 
han  two  bedrooms  provided,  and  in  most  of  them 
is  only  one.  It  is  the  exception.  Dr.  Renlon 
ei,  to  meet  with  a  cott^e  with  hreplaces  in  its  bed- 
and  where  the  fireplace  is  absent  proper  ventilation 
room  is  impossible.  Having  regard  10  these  con- 
I  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  there  was  a  high 
r  mortality  recorded  for  1882,  in  which  lymotic 
!  largely  figured.  There  was  some  prevalence  of 
eria  and  of  enteric  fever,  mostly  in  a  sporadic  form. 
M  eiceplion  of  two  ontbreaks  of  this  last  disorder 
were  undoubtedly  due  10  a  specifically  polluted 
}bere.  An  extensive  epidemic  of  meisles  began  in 
and  tenninated  in  the  autumn,  but  of  some  hundreds 
9  eight  only  proved  fatal.  The  total  number  of 
re^leied  in  the  distiict  wax  166  (of  which  S3,  or 
1  one-half  were  those  of  children  under  live),  retuin- 
lealh-rateof  117  per  1,000  against  14-8  recorded  in 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  distticc  is  very 
ivc  House  accommodation  is  of  the  worst  possible 
excTctnent  removal  is  imperfectly  carried  out,  and, 
amsequence,  masses  of  hlth  al>ound.  Dr.  Kenton 
Koperly  adrises  h>s  anlhoiity  to  take  under  its  own 
lal  control  the  cleansing,  whitewashing,  and  disin- 
[of  the  ashpits  and  privies,  if  this  nuisance,  second 
n  order  of  gravity  of  the  sanitary  evils  of  the  district, 
le  overcame.  Some  progress  was  made  during  the 
a  the  extension  of  the  main  sewers,  and  in  the  sub- 
9D  of  water-closets  for  offensive  privies ;  but  it  is 
IS  that  much  more  remains  to  tw  done.  During 
die  sewerage  system  continued  to  progress,  and  there 
decided  improvement  in  the  scavenging  of  the  town, 
is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  authoiity  cannot  be  pte- 
upon  Id  undertake  the  cleansing  of  ashpits  and 
L  Dr.  Renton,  who  has  much  of  interest  to  say  in 
I  to  the  dwellings  of  the  pojr  in  his  district,  returns 
neral  death-tale  at  14-3  per  l,aoo,  which,  with  one 
lion,  is  the  lowest  recorded  since  the  ailoption  of  the 
Gorernment  Act. 


■lace  to  Livk  In.  —The  Cleethorpes  Medical  Officer 
ealtb,  in  his  quarterly  report,  stalei  that  in  that 
X,  with  B  popolation  according  to  the  last  census  of 
,  there  waa  no  death  from  March  17  to  May  17,  only 
■eaths  lirum  May  17  to  June  7,  and  £vc  during  the 
Oder  of  the  quarter.  The  total  death-rate  for  the 
tat  9'6  per  1,000 ;  dedncling  premature  deaths  and 
va,  5-3  pel  i.oool 


SANITARY    INSPECTORS'    REPORTS. 

ASTOK  Manor.— Mr.  Boll's  report  contains  a  record 
of  much  patient  and  methodical  work,  which  was  carried 
out  without  the  necessity  of  having  reconrse  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  any  sii;gle  cas;.  An  inspection  of  the  bake- 
houses of  the  district  showed  but  too  clearly  that  they 
stood  in  need  of  sanitaty  supervision,  no  fewer  than  ai 
being  found  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  1,193  notices  that  were  issued  were  readily  complied 
with.  In  244  instances  the  drains  wete  repaired  and 
cleansed,  in  Z14  wet  and  dilapidated  middens  were  recon- 
structed, and  in  toz  house-drains  were  disconnected  from 
the  sewers.  An  immense  number  of  visits  weie  paid  to 
the  slaughter-houses,  Sc,  and  proper  ohservalion  was 
exercised  over  nuisances  caused  by  the  emission  of  smoke. 
A  house-to-house  inspection  of  one  portion  of  the  distric 
revealed  the  existence  of  numerous  sanitary  defects,  which 
were  promptly  remedied.  During  the  year  the  inspector 
collected  180  samples  under  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drug>  Act  1S75.  and  submitted  ihem  to  the  public 
analyst,  with  the  result  that  17  vendors  were  proceeded 
against  and  fines  amounting  to  42/.  were  inflicted. 

BsoMlNSTEk  RtTkAL,  — Mr.  Marsh's  report  would  de- 
serve notice  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  prepared 
without  having  recourse  10  statistical  statements.  There 
are,  however,  signs  of  much  good  wotk  of  an  unpretending 
character  having  been  performed  during  the  year.  Parti- 
cular attention  was  directed  towards  maintaining  the 
existing  drains  in  a  proper  condition,  in  supervising  the 
construction  of  new  sewers,  and  in  examining  all  house 
connections.  The  water  supply  of  the  district  was  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  extension  of  the  public  water 
mains  to  Easton-in-Gordano,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  dependent  upon  the  water  running  in  the 
road.  The  inspector  does  not  record  the  number  of 
nuisances  disposed  of,  but  he  shows  that  some  caaes  of 
overcrowding  were  abated,  and  that  disinfection  was  ener- 
getically carried  out  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina. 

Belper  Rurai Considerable  extension  was  made  in 

the  water  service  of  this  district  during  i88a,  no  fewer 
than  973  houses,  with  4,643  occupants,  having  been  sup- 
plied. To  secure  this  Mr.  Clexton  issued  472  formal 
notices  upon  owners  and  agents,  all  of  which  were  com- 
plied with,  and  later  on  313  oFRcial  orders.  These, 
however,  did  not  receive  such  prompt  recognition,  since 
at  the  close  of  the  year  76  were  outstanding.  At  Wain- 
grove  a  number  of  wells  were  protected  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  inspector,  who  lubtnittcd  117  samples  of  water 
for  analysis.  In  reference  10  works  of  drainage,  Mr. 
Clexlon's  report  is  not  so  complete  as  could  be  wished,  as 
he  gives  no  details  of  his  labours  in  this  direction  beyond 
staling  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  lime  was  occu- 
pied  in  superintending  the  making  and  connection  ol 
drains.  A  number  of  houses,  water-  and  dry-earth  closets, 
receptacles,  &c.,  were  erected,  and  plans  for  similar  struc- 
tures were  submitted  for  examination  previous  to  the  works 
being  commenced.  The  inspector  states  that  he  notified 
S5Z  nuisances,  a  large  proportion  uf  which  were  abated, 
but  no  information  as  lo  their  nature  appears  in  the  report. 
Mr.  Clexlon's  report  for  1S83  is  written  in  the  same  lines 
as  its  predece»or.  Thus,  amongst  other  ilems,  he  states 
that  he  inspected  3,046  dwelling-houses  and  reported  99S 
nuisances,  which,  however,  are  not  specified.  This  is  an 
obvious  defect,  and  one  that  should  he  remedied  m  future. 
The  inspector  seems  to  have  been  active  in  bis  district, 
and  there  are  signs  of  the  performance  of  good  work, 
though  Mr.  Clexton  does  not  make  this  so  dear  as  could 
be  wished, 

Chester-le-Street  Ri'RAi..  — In  his  tenth  annual 
report  Mr,  Barras  gives  a  succiiicl  account  of  Ihe  sanitary 
work  performed  by  him  during  1883.     Reference  is  again 
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Authority  can  satisfactorily  dispose  of  them  by  contracting 
for  the  regular  removal  of  refuse,  under  section  42  of  the 
Public  Health  Act.  Having  regard  to  the  danger  arising 
from  the  retention  of  the  contents  of  privies  and  ashpits, 
and  to  the  success  that  has  invariably  followed  the  adop- 
tion of  this  section  elsewhere,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Chester-le-Street  Authority  have  not  thought  fit  to  follow 
the  advice  of  their  inspector.  The  year  witnessed  the 
performance  of  some  useful  sanitary  work,  though  in  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  district  there  is  an  obvious  need 
for  an  extended  water  supply,  which  unfortunately  the 
Water  Company  cannot  so  far  be  prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
vide. With  a  view  to  securing  a  more  prompt  response  to 
the  notices  issued  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  &c., 
Mr.  Barras  suggests  that  he  should  be  empowered  to  take 
legal  proceedings  as  soon  as  the  order  expires. 

Coventry  Urban.— Like  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Booker's 
report  is  excellently  arranged,  no  point  of  importance  being 
overlooked.  Much  work  seems  to  have  been  done  towards 
maintaining  the  district  in  a  sanitary  state  and  free  from 
nuisance.  Ninety  water-closets  were  provided  with  proper 
flushing  arrangements,  50  houses  were  supplied  with  town 
water,  lOA  sink  drains  were  disconnected,  and  115  filthy 
and  unwholesome  dwellings  were  cleansed  and  lime- 
washed.  Fifteen  privies  were  abolished,  17  were  repaired, 
and  50  were  converted  into  water-closets.  In  eight  in- 
stances overcrowding  was  abated,  while  ten  houses  were 
closed  as  unfit  for  habitation.  Altogether,  712  improve- 
ments of  more  or  less  importance  were  effected,  as  com- 
pared with  610  in  the  previous  year.  Two  proceedings 
were  taken  against  the  retailers  of  meat  unfit  for  food,  one 
of  whom  was  mulcted  in  a  substantial  penalty,  and  six 
butchers  were  summoned  for  neglecting  the  by-laws  relating 
to  slaughter-houses.  In  other  respects  much  useful  work 
was  performed. 

DoNCASTER  Rural. — Very  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  this  district  last  year.  The  whole  of  Balby  was 
lighted  with  gas,  the  streets  named,  the  houses  numbered, 
and  the  drainage  arrangements  almost  completed.  At 
Bentley  a  new  sewer  was  laid  in  place  of  an  open  offensive 
ditch,  at  Braithwell  a  public  well  was  protected  from  pol- 
lution, and  at  Ardwick  additional  sewers  were  laid.  In^ 
other  parts  of  the  district  special  attention  was  directed  to' 
the  cleansing  of  wells  and  brooks,  and  to  the  flushing  and 
ventilation  of  the  sewers.  Out  of  164  notices  issued  by 
Mr.  A.  Wright,  the  surveyor  and  sanitary  inspector,  20 
related  to  water,  71  to  drainage  sink-pipes,  15  to  privies 
and  ashbins,  and  30  to  pig  nuisances.  The  report  does 
not  show,  however,  how  many  of  these  notices  were  com- 
plied with. 

East  Dereham.— The  first  portion  of  Mr.  NankivelPs 
report  is  occupied  in  an  attempt  to  refute  the  belief  held 
in  some  quarters  that  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is  de- 
clining, and  in  so  doing  he  gives  some  useful  statistics  of 
the  sanitary  work  that  has  been  performed  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  schemes  of  water  and  sewerage.  He 
rei>orts  that  there  are  now  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Public  Works,  and  connected  with  the  sewers,  some  146 
water-closets,  of  which  53  belong  to  cottage  property  and 
93  to  private  houses.  The  addition  of  a  properly  equipped 
closet  to  cottages  is  no  inconsiderable  improvement,  the 
more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  these 
dwellings  under  the  old  system  were  scarcely  fit  for  habi- 
tation from  the  proximity  of  defective  and  ill-constructed 
middens.  Mr.  Nankivell  properly  exercises  much  super- 
vision over  the  connection  of  house  drains  with  the  public 
sewers,  and  he  has  been  well  advised  in  adhering  to  the 
principles  set  out  in  the  model  by-laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  sewage  farm  continues  to  work 
well,  the  value  of  the  crop  of  osiers  being  estimated  at 
over  20/. 

GooLE  Rural.— The  report  of  Mr.  Tudor,  C.E.,  the 
surveyor  and  inspector  of  this  district,  is  statistical  only ; 
but  it  contains  a  record  of  the  performance  of  much 
ttscfol  work.    During  i893  as  many  as  1,140  yards  of 


new  main  drainage  wore  laid  in  various  portioDs  of  A 
town,  8,190  yards  of  foul  stagnant  yjllagr  waleiOMni 
were  cleansed,  104  house-drains  were  ezaadDed  «nd  le 
constructed,  56  old  brick  cesspools  were  removed,  and 
29  houses  connected  with  the  new  aeweis.  Mr.  TmIqi 
made  550  inspections,  and  abated  300  nnisances.  A  as- 
siderable  number  of  ashpits  and  privies  were  reconrtnieted, 
27  premises  were  disinfected  after  the  prevmlenoe  of  ii* 
fectious  disease,  and  the  lodging-houses  were  iagpeded, 
cleansed,  and  limewashed. 

GooLE  Urban.— Mr.  J.  F.  Hedley  reports  that  dtuif 
1883  he  made  1,240  inspections,  reported  i76BQisiiiea 
and  abated  142.  Ten  common  lodging-houses  were  tt- 
gistered,  33  premises  were  disinfected,  42  ashpits  woe 
either  repaired  or  covered  and  ventilated,  52  cesspoob 
were  replaced  with  pot  gullies,  and  50  hox<k)8ets  woe 
renewed  ;  334  yards  of  new  sanitary  pipe-drains  were  lail 
to  houses,  and  170  yards  of  open  watercourse  wen 
cleansed.  Five  nuisances  were  in  the  course  of  abftte> 
ment  at  the  date  of  the  report. 

Halifax. — Mr.  Travis  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
his  work  in  this  borough  during:  1883.  particolariy  ts 
regards  the  removal  of  refuse.  In  addition  to  recording 
that  the  Goux  system  is  rapidly  extending,  the  faispector 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  authority  have  themselves 
resolved  to  undertake  the  cleansing  of  ashpits,  a  step  of 
considerable  importance.  During  the  year  10,960  loads  of 
night-soil  and  7.445  loads  of  refuse  were  collected, 
both  figures  exhibiting  an  increase  as  compared  with 
previous  reports.  The  streets  appear  to  have  beta 
systematically  scavenged,  though  the  staff  at  the  disposal  of 
the  inspector  does  not  permit  this  to  be  done  as  freqoentif 
as  is  to  be  desired.  As  many  as  2,480  nuisances  were  dii* 
posed  of,  involving  the  inspection  of  5,600  dwellings,  vA 
the  issuing  of  711  notices.  More  than  200  houses  were 
dealt  with  on  account  of  the  existence  of  infectious  diseaie; 
but  the  present  system  of  disinfection  seems  to  be  of  1 
very  partial  kind,  and  the  inspector  urges  his  authority  to 
no  longer  delay  the  erection  of  some  suitable  and  efTectire 
disinfecting  ovens. 

Selby  Rural— Mr.  Christie's  report  is  brief;  but  it 
contains  some  not  unimportant  details.  During  1S83  the 
inspector  made  425  visits,  discovered  285  nuisancei,  aod 
issued  152  notices.  No  fewer  than  4,080  yards  of 
drainage  were  repaired  and  cleansed,  whilst  1,037  yards  of 
new  sanitary  pipes  were  laid  by  private  persons  and  925 
by  the  authority.  Other  items  of  the  repwrt  refer  to  the 
building  and  repairing  of  ashpits,  the  cleansing  of  cess- 
pools, the  disinfection  of  houses,  and  the  disconnectioo  of 
sink-pipes. 

Selby  Urban. — For  this  district,  which  has  a  popaU- 
tion  of  6,029  persons  and  an  area  of  3,643  acres,  Mr. 
Mallinson  has  little  of  interest  to  record.  The  principil 
event  of  the  year,  as  reflected  by  this  report,  seems  to 
have  been  the  cleansing  of  1,050  yards  of  Holme  Dyict 
But  38  notices  were  issued  by  the  inspector,  and  19  bjtbe 
sanitary  authority,  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  it 
is  not  clear  what  success  attended  these  appIicatioBS> 
Thirteen  drains  were  cleansed  and  repaired,  7  houses  veR 
provided  with  spouts,  four  water-closets  were  ventilated, 
and  a  few  other  minor  improvements  were  effected. 


Tadcaster  Rural.— Mr.  Denham's  report, 
statistical  only,  contains  abundant  evidence  of  systemitic 
and  painstaking  work.  The  year  witnessed  a  consider- 
able extension  in  the  drainage  of  the  district  (3,913  yu^ 
of  pipes  having  been  laid),  and  in  the  provision  of  propolT 
trapped  gullies.  In  addition  to  this,  a  considerable  nun* 
ber  of  minor  sanitary  improvements  were  effected.  TIibs, 
109  sink-pipes  were  disconnected,  47  old  ashpits  aod 
privies  were  destroyed,  468  gullies  and  drains  were  r^ 
paired,  70  pigstyes  and  manure  heaps  were  removed  6oa 
against  dwelling-houses,  and  120  house«  were  wbit^ 
washed  or  stov^.  In  the  course  of  the  year  496  flail' 
ances  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Denham,  aiid  in  aU  bot  55 
cases  they  were  abated  upon  first  appUimtiov. 
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t  Hau.— The  repoit  of  Mr.  W.  Horn  u  cluef 
'  iiupector  of  Uiu  enormout  and  CTer-gTowing 
iliUn  diitrict  civet  an  excellent  idea  of  (he  amount 
il  work  which  the  Eanitanr  supervision  of  such  a, 
neceanurily  eatails.  Mr.  Hom  is  grateful  to  the 
1  Kaie'  for  the  impetus  it  gave  to  his  work  io 
;  the  detachment  cj  sinkpipes  from  drains,  the 
OD  of  walovclout  flushing  pipes  ham  dslems  for 
drinking  water,  and  the  removal  of  such  dxten* 
aiiions  where  (he  water  was  liable  to  be  polluted 
irer  gas.  More  than  8,000  houses  were  visited 
1883,  and  the  total  number  of  premis«s  dealt  with 
rd  to  I,I9>.  Some  of  these  premises  had  to  be 
lalf-a-doien  times  before  (be  necessary  work  was 
Nearly  400  special  complaints  of  nuisances  were 
ated,  and   410  cases  of  infectious   diseases  were 

The  work  of  disinEection  was  lighter  (han  in  the 
^■om  years ;  but  163  rooms  and  about  5,000 
of  bedding  and  clothing  had  to  be  subjected  (o  (he 
of  fum^B(ion.  Sixty-two  samples  of  food  (batter, 
ca,  and  milk)  were  submitted  to  analysis,  and  14 
oni  for  adulteration  obtained.  A  substantial  share 
ime  of  (he  West  Ham  sanitary  staff  is  taken  up  in 
:rviai<m  of  (he  offensive  (rades  that  flourish  in  the 

Il  is  >a(israc[ory  to  find  (hat  Mr.  Hom  is  fully 
the  importance  of  (his  department  of  bis  work. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


IS.  BOYLE'S  NEW  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 
:NTILATION  FOR  WORKMEN'S  HOUSES. 
H  of  ventilation  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 


ventilation  coald  be  produced  at  a  cost  (hat  would  enable 
it  to  be  allied  to  even  (he  poorest  houses,  it  would  lend 
very  considerably  towaj^s  the  improvement  of  the  public 
health,  as  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  medical  men  and 
sanitary  officials  that  (be  pestiferous  atmosphere  which  geoe- 
rally  exists  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  many  of  the  diseases  and  fevers  which  perpetually 
haunt  the  more  densely-populated  parts  of  all  (owns.  This 
fact,  and  the  necessity  of  some  economical  system  of  veu- 
Illation,  was  pressed  upon  Messrs.  Boyle's  attention  as  fitt 
bock  as  (en  jeais  ago  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  but 
they  were  not  in  a  position  then  to  act  upon  his  su^es- 
tious.  They,  however,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  question, 
and  only  awaited  the  time  when  the  public  mind  would  be 
fiilly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  neces- 
sary attention  drawn  to  it,  which  would  enable  (hem  to 
submit  the  system  with  good  hopes  of  It  being  adopted. 
That  time  Messrs.  Boyle  believe  has  now  anived,  and  the 
accompanying  diagram  shows  the  arrangement  (hey  pro- 
pose to  applf  for  the  purpoie  of  securing  a  constant  extrac- 
tion of  (he  foul  air  and  supply  of  fresh  air  (o  each  aput- 
men[  without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the 
occupants,  as  it  is  a  common  experience  that  where  ven- 
tilating openings  aie  made  which  admit  of  draughts  (hey 
are  at  once  closed  up  and  rendered  useless  as  ventilators. 

A  (see  diagram)  is  a  Boyle's  patent  self-acting  air- 
pump  ventilator,  i6'inch  diameter,  liied  on  the  ridge 
of  the  roof.  This  ventilator  continually  extracts  the 
foul  air,  and  is  entirely  free  from  down-draught.  B,  main 
shaft,  8-inch  diamelcT,  wlthdirisional  plate  in  centre  to  pre- 
ven(  the  currents  from  the  branch  pipes  striking  each 
other  and  creating  a  swirl  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
vendlation.  cc,  5-inch  diameter  branch  pipes  connecting 
ventilator  with  4^-iach  flues  in  the  walls,  do,  4-inch 
diameter  pipes  connecting  upper  rooms  to  braach  pipes  by 
means  of  4-inch  diameter  holes  cut  in  centre  of  ceilings. 
EE,  4j-inch  flues  in  walls  commanicaling  with  spaces,  FF, 


le  simple  and  efficient  system  of    Mocked  on  opposite  tide  to 


enii^^  in  centre  of  ceiling. 
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GGGG,  air  inlet  brackets,  10''  x  5"  x  3",  one  fixed  in  the 
corner  of  each  room  furthest  from  opening  in  ceiling,  and 
about  6  feet  from  the  floor. 

Nfessrs.  Boyle  do  not  submit  this  system  with  the  view 
of  deriving  a  profit  from  it.  It  is  introduced  solely  and 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes, 
and  with  no  other  object,  as  the  following  figures  will,  we 
think,  conclusively  demonstrate,  they  being,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  the  net  cost  of  the  material  and  time  mak- 
ing  up  same,  nothing  being  allowed  for  other  expenses  in- 
curred, Messrs.  Boyle  bearing  those  themselves.  One  16- 
inch  diameter  Boyle's  patent  self  acting  air-pump  ventilator, 
made  of  galvanised  iron,  and  painted,  lA  ft.  8  in.  diameter 
pipe,  with  dividing  plate,  30  ft.  5  in.  diameter  pipe,  8  ft. 
4  in.  pipe.  Two  5-inch  junctions,  two  5-inch  knees,  two 
5-inch  flanges,  two  4-inch  junctions,  two  4-inch  knees, 
four  air  inlet  brackets,  id'  x  5"  x  3''.  All  the  above,  made 
of  strong  galvanised  iron,  is  sold  at  four  guineas  complete. 
A  plan  and  printed  instructions  is  also  supplied  along  with 
each  set  of  appliances.  The  S3rstem  can  be  adapted  to 
tenements  at  the  same  rates,  every  room  in  the  largest 
tenement  being  ventilated  separately.  It  can  also  be 
applied  to  existing  buildings  at  a  trifling  extra  expense. 

We  think  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  of  which  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  so 
active  a  member,  could  not  do  better  than  give  a  little 
attention  to  this  practical  solution  of  the  problem  how  to 
ensure  pure  air  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  which  has  as  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  public,  and  we  hope  to  see  others 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son  in 
their  laudable  and  disinterested  endeavours  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  make  their  existence 
more  bearable  than  it  is,  or  ever  can  be,  under  the  present 
conditions.  Such  endeavours  are  doing  good  service  to 
the  State,  of  which  Messrs.  Boyle  are  usdul  citizens. 


RAYNER  &  CO.'S   LIME-FRUIT  SYRUP. 

The  business  of  Messrs.  Rayner,  Farringdon  Road,  the 
manufacturers  of  Rayner*s  Lime  Juice — which  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  preparations  of  the  lime  as  a  syrup — is 
about  to  be  formed  into  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  operations  of  the  firm  ;  the  intention  of 
the  company  being  to  acquire  lime  groves  of  their 
own  in  the  West  Indies,  and  so  l^ome  growers 
of  the  fruit  as  well  as  manufacturers  of  lime  juice.  In 
connection  with  the  Lime  Fruit  Syrup  made  by  this 
firm,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  June  14  last,  from  Dr.  John  Thomp- 
son, M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  who  has  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
psoriasis.  He  has  found  Rayner's  Lime  Juice  the  best 
remedy  for  the  disease  of  any  that  he  has  tried,  and 
says  that  he  now  prescribes  it  to  all  his  patients  suffering 
from  this  distressing  skin  disease,  and  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  Lime  Fruit  is  a  valuable  remedy.  Doubtless 
Rayner's  Syrup  is  not  the  only  one  suitable  for  the  cure  of 
psoriasis ;  but  this  preparation  has  a  freshness  of  flavour 
that  contrasts  favourably  with  many  others,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Dr.  Thompson  selected  it  in 
preference  to  other  makes. 


A  NEW  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

Many  inventions  taking  the  name  of  '  Extincteurs '  and  Fire 
Annihilators,  are  now  manufactured,  and  each  of  them  can 
lay  claim  to  diflierent  merits,  but  while  useful  for  public 
buildings,  large  mansions,  and  generally  speaking,  the 
wealthier  classes,  the  price  of  them  is  prohibitive  to  snmll 
householders.  What  is  required  is  a  simple  and  reliable 
appliance  that  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  for  use,  not 
requiring  any  supervision  to  keep  it  in  working  order,  and 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  price  the  working-man  can  afford  to 
pay.  Such  an  invention,  of  American  origin,  is  now  under 
consideration ;  and  perhaps  no  one  but  an  American  would 


have  conceived  the  idea  of  making  such  an  appliance  c 

an  ornamental  character,  so  that  it  may  stand  upon 

sideboard  or  bracket  in  a  sitting-room,  without  attradin 

special  notice.     The  Harden  *  Star  *  Hand  Grenade  Fii 

Extinguisher,  of  the  Company  bearing  that  name,  whos 

London  address  is  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  supplies  th 

desiderata  already  enumerated.    It  is  simply  an  ornament! 

opaque  glass  bottle  hermetically  sealed,    containing  on 

pint    of  a  chemical  fluid   which   when    broken    over 

fire,    if  in   not    too  advanced    a  stage,   is    sufficient  t 

completely  extinguish  it.     It  may  happen  that  one  bottl 

will  not  always  have  this  effect ;  that  must  depend  ape 

the  progress  the  fire  has  made  ;  but  from  what  the  wnt< 

recently  saw  at  a  public  exhibition  of  the    capabilitii 

of   this  Fire   Extinguisher,  he  was    astonished  at  whi 

was  accomplished  by  the   contents    of  one  bottle,  az 

when  it   is  pointed  out  that  the  price  of  this  ingenio 

invention  is  only  three  shillings  and  ninepence,  it  may  w( 

be  asked  who  will  so  neglect  their  own  safety  as  to  I 

without    a  fire    extinguisher?     A  new    danger  is  no 

amongst  as ;  for  whatever  advantage   mineral  oils  hai 

provided  in  the  shape  of  a  cheap  light-giving  medium. 

is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  they  are  constantly  productii 

of  fires,  and  even  loss  of  life.     During  the  winter  montl 

the  newspapers  constantly  record  accidents  arising  fioi 

the  use  of  mineral  oil  lamps  which,   unfortunately,  ai 

mostly  confined  to  the  homes  of  the  working  classp; 

Last  winter  a  great  deal  of  space  was  devoted  in  the  San 

TARY  Record  to  this  question,  and  the  makers  of  tli 

lower-priced  kinds  of  lamps  were  asked  to  endeavour  t 

introduce  some  contrivance  by  which,  if  a  lamp  was  ovei 

turned,  the  light  should   be  automatically  extinguishec 

Publicity   was  given  at  that  time  to  an  invention  in  th 

direction,  which  there  is  reason  to  hope  will  be  proper) 

placed  at  the  service  of  the  public  during  the  coming  seasoi 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  <  Star '  Hand  Grena^ 

for  temperate  climates  like  our  own,  it  is  equally  osefiil  i 

any  climate,  as  it  withstands  the  changes  of  atmospha 

to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  subjected,  is  said  not  to  det« 

riorate  with  age,  and    will   not  freeze  20**  below  zen 

In  the  experiments  witnessed,  which  took  place  in  tt 

open   air,   a    wooden    chimney  about  one  foot   saaai 

by  14  feet  high,   well  coated    inside    with    Stockbdi 

tar,  was  set  alight  by  a  fire  ignited  in  the  lower  par 

When  thoroughly  in  a  blaze  with  about  4  feet  of  solid  flan 

emerging  from  the  top,  one  of  the  bottles  was  broken  ofi 

the  fire  at  the  lower  part,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute 

was  entirely  extinguished.     A  small   hoarding  similar! 

coated  with  tar,  and  afterwards  soused  with  petroleos 

was  also  ignited  and  allowed  to  become  one  mass  of  flan 

This  was  extinguished  by  the  contents  of  one  bottle  i 

about  six  seconds.     Extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  tl 

probability  is  that  had  the  fluid  been  used  for  a  fire  in 

room  or  covered  building,  it  would  have  accomplished  \ 

work  in  even  less  time,  as  it  must  be  quite  evident  that 

large  portion  of  the  gas  generated  must  evaporate  in  tl 

open,  which  would  be  retained  in  a  closed  apartment. 

further  advantage  possessed  by  the  fluid  contained  in  the 

bottles  is  that  fabrics  of  any  kind  are  not  injured  I 

coming  in  contact  with  it,  neither  does  it  aflect  the  fle 

injuriously.     Thus  every  safeguard  appears  to  be  protidi 

for  in  the  *  Star '  Hand  Grenade,  and,  with  one  of  th< 

always  standing  in  the  principal  rooms  of  a  house,  t 

danger  of  a  fire  proving  disastrous  is  likely  to  be  redoc 

to  a  minimum. 


That  excellent  organisation,  the  New  York  St.  Johi 
Guild,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1866,  hopes 
continue  its  excursions  this  summer  for  the  benefit  of  » 
children.  Last  summer  the  floating  hospital  nnade  ihiil 
two  regular  excursions  and  twelve  extra  excursions,  can 
ing  29,189  children  and  mothers  or  guardians.  The  a 
side  nursery  also  did  good  work  in  keeping  chiMnal 
several  days  or  a  week  in  the  country.  Many  childf 
with  diarrhceal  diseases  had  their  lives  saved  by  U 
means. 
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'onsd  Htaitk  Exkibitim — Handbook!.     Ambatanct 

isatian,  Eqiiprntnt,  and  Ti-ampoii.    By  Surgeon- 

G.  J.  H.   Evalt,  M.D.,   Aimy  Medical  Depwi- 

London  :   Williata  Clowes  &   Sons,    Limited. 

ITT  has  written  a.  very  excellent  handbook  upon  a 
■f  great  practical  impoitance.  He  baa  understood 
mission  in  a  wide  sense,  and,  white  giving  an 
le  and  condensed  account  of  the  militilry  «mbu- 
■Mems,  and  War  Ambulance  Aid  Societies  of 
rouDtties,  he  has  not  failed  to  devote  some  space 
.lance  systems  for  ciril  life.  For  any  complete 
jf  civil  ambuUnce  relief  we  most  look  abroad, 
y  to  the  great  cities  of  the  United  Slates,  for  in 
.  we  have  no  organiution  by  which  help  on  be 
rendered  in  case  of  accident  in  streets  or  factories, 
most  rude  methods  of  transporting  the  injured  and 
^  nothing  like  a  complete  system  of  hospital  relief. 
'  peihaps  as  yet  regard  with  some  natural  suspicion 
like  the  scheme  which  Dr.  Evatt  believes  la  be 
le,  namely,  to  moke  the  rates  responsible  tot  all 
ries  in  hospital  finances,  a  scheme  which,  we  appre- 
oold  quickly  end  in  making  hospiliU  municipal 
ons  supported  eniirely  by  iTie  rates ;  but  most 
gree  wilh  him  in  believing  thai  it  would  be  very 
■etter  for  the  patients  if  existing  hospitals  were 
into  receiving  hospiuls  where  only  severe  cases 
K  retained,  the  less  severe  cases  and  the  convales- 
cs  being  drafted  off  by  ambulance  trains  to  linked 
B  on  well-chosen  suburban  sites.  The  accuunt  given 
iiailway  Ambulance  and  Sick  Transport  systems 
diogly  interesting,  and  the  luxuries  of  Dr.  Baron 
3  ambulance  train,  the  property  of  the  Souveranen 
T  Ritter  Ordens  Gross-prioraC  von  Biihmen,  will 
rprise  to  those  whose  ideas  of  railway  comfort  for 
k  have  never  risen  above  one  side  of  a  compart- 
this  train,  besides  the  engine  and  guard's  van, 
i  of  a  sleeping  carriBge  lor  the  knights  and  medical 
,  H  store-waggon,  a  kitchen-waggon,  with  every 
e  for  cooking  on  a  large  scale,  a  dining  waggon, 
liDlaDce  sick  transport  carriages,  each  carrying  (en 
1  lying  on  comfortable  suspended  stretchers,  and  a 
DC  waggon  containing  the  linen  store,  and  dis- 
r.  Such  a  train  is  of  course  the  extreme  of  ambul- 
iBxury,  but  Dr.  Evntt  carries  the  reader  step 
[k  from  ihc  most  simple  contrivances  to  arrange- 
more  and  more  complicated,  until  Baron 
's  train  ceases  to  be  so  entirely  unprecedented  as 
•eem  from  our  description.  Dr.  Evatt  speaks  in 
if  well-deserved  praise  of  the  admirable  organisa- 
Ihe  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  conveyii^ 
K>K  cases  to  the  floating  hospitat  at  Long  Reach, 
res  a  plan  and  section  of  the  ambulance  steamer 
■OH,  nowmnninB  on  the  Thames.  (See  Ex  i 


«te  length,  and  all  are  illustrated  by  helpful  drawings. 

;  followiag  recipe  for  making  rice-water  will  be 
useful  at  this  season.  Take  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
r  each  pint  of  water,  let  it  boil  three  or  four  hours, 
and  flavour  with  lemon-juice  and  sugar.  This 
•ill  at  once  arrest  such  diarrhcca  as  proceeds  from 
■er  food  ot  from  slight  internal  irritation  or  inflam- 
I,  and  is  likewise  sufliciently  nourishing  for  persons 
Ig  from  such  derangement  in  hoi  weather. 
OKDiNCIotheretumsoFlhe  Commissioners  of  Inland 
M,  the  consumption  of  spiriluons  drinks  per  head  of 

Elation  ii  still  on  the  decline.  In  Scotland,  how- 
retunu  of  duty  on  spirits  consumed  as  beverage, 
ra  the  cooinaj,  an  increase  amounting  last  year  to 
ISCaHoai,  or  over  3^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL- 

I  have  lately  read  several  articles  in  the  daily  and  other 

papers  with  reference  to  the  fouling  of  the  Thames  by  the 

solid  matters  contained  in  the  sewage  which  is  disctmrged 

In  the  year  1878  Sit  Joseph  Boialgette  estimated  thi» 
quantity  of  solid  matter  at  SS  tons  each  tide,  or  64,240 
tons  per  annum.  Assuming  an  increase  to  136  tons  at 
each  tide,  or  100,000  tons  per  annum,  is  the  drying  and 
disposal  of  this  quantity  such  on  arduous  task  that  the 
Corporation  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world  should  hesitate 
"  undertake  it?  No  doubt  the  cost  of  works  would  be 
„.  :al ;  hut  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  conveying 
the  whole  of  the  sewage  to  Ihc  German  Ocean,  as  weU 
.  losing  100,000  tons  of  such  valuable  material,  with  the 
Ttainty  of  its  being  driven  back  to  pollute  the  shore. 
The  only  article  of  value  which  science  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  exltacting  from  the  sewage  is  the  sludge 
itself,  which,  when  unadulterated  with  chemicals,  containi 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  has  an  aoalylical  value  of  30r. 
•  JJT.  per  ton.  This  analyticat  value  can  be  easily  con- 
;rted  into  a  commercial  value,  leiving  an  ample  margin 
for  profit  even  upon  a  small  undertaking.  Sewage  sludge 
can  be  reduced  to  a  dry  powder,  and  be  mixed  with  other 
ingredients  and  put  into  bags  ready  for  the  market  at  leu 
than  ^s.  dd.  per  ton. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  it  can  he  treated  and 
turned  to  pto6table  account.  Either  of  the  following 
processes  could  be  carried  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
instead  of  saddling  the  ratepayers  with  a  burden,  which 
can  never  be  removed  if  the  altetnative  scheme  of 
conveying  the  sewage  to  the  ocean  be  adopted.  The 
first  process  consists  in  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
dried  sludge,  putting  the  mixture  into  an  ordinary  kind  of 

Surifler  and  then  passing  through  it  the  gai  generated 
am  the  distillation  of  ammoniacal  liquor.  The  product 
will  contain  40  per  cent,  of  dry  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
at  the  present  price  of  the  materials  used,  inclusive  of 
labour,  the  cost  of  production  wilt  be  several  pounds  per 
ton  Itsi  than  the  market  value  of  the  article  produced. 

In  the  second  process,  the  dried  sludge  may  be  distilled 
to  furnish  the  ammonia,  in  lieu  of  purchasing  gas  liquor  ; 
the  cost  in  either  case  will  not  vary  more  than  a  few 
shillings  per  ton,  the  latter  being,  in  all  probability,  the 
cheapest  on  account  of  the  large  volume  of  gas  (nearly 
5,000  cubic  feel  per  ton)  which  would  be  generated  and 
used  for  heating  purposes,  and  other  bye-products  not  yet 
ascertained. 

In  other  words,  100,000  tons  of  dried  sewage  sludge  can 
be  so  manipulated  as  to  produce  26,000  tons  of  manure, 
analysing  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  iS  per  cent,  of 
re- precipitated  phosphates,  at  a  price  that  will  leave  a 
clear  margin  of  several  pounds  pet  too,  to  pay  for  depre- 
ciation, management  and  protil,  when  sold  in  competition 
with  other  manures  of  the  same  analytical  value. 

If  any  of  your  readers  are  at  all  sceptical  on  this  point  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  convincing  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  assertions.  John  Howard  Kidd. 

Westminster  Buildings,  Wrexham. 

THE  COMMUNICABILITV  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER 
Though,  I  fear,  no  longer  young,  as  it  is  now  fourteen 
years  since  I  anxiously  watched  the  surgeon  whose  pupU  I 
was,  through  a  fatal  attack  of  typhoid,  I  am  in  a  position 
similar,  though  not  identical,  with  that  of  the  'young 
doctor'  alluded  to  by  M.  S.  E.  in  the  Sakitarv  Recoro 
for  July  15- 

I  entered  into  a  friendly  discuuion  with  our  sanitary 
inspecloi   on  an  interesting  uid  important  question.     I 
1L% 
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have  always  repudiated  the  epithet  *  old  fogies/  which  he 
attempted  to  put  into  my  mouth,  and  I  do  not  sneer  at 
those  who  happen  to  differ  from  me,  as  I  think  it  wrong  to 
enter  into  a  serious  discussion  in  the  spirit  of  M.  S.  £. 

To  show  with  what  respect  I  treat  those  who  hold  an 
opposite  opinion,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the 
letter  I  addressed  to  the  Lancet,  together  with  the  editorial 
reply. 

Sir,  — I  lately  saw  two  cases  of  enteric  fever  under  treat- 
ment in  the  general  medical  ward  of  a  large  metropolitan 
hospital.  I  have  always  understood  that,  provided  the 
excreta  were  immediately  disinfected  and  removed,  this 
practice  was  absolutely  free  from  danger  to  the  other 
occupants  of  the  ward.  Bristowe  says  :  '  It  is  admitted  by 
probably  all  physicians  that  enteric  fever  is  not,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  contagious;  that  it  is  not  con- 
veyed from  one  person  to  another  by  the  touch  or  by  the 
breath ;  and  that  attendants  on  the  sick  rarely,  if  ever, 
take  the  disease  from  them.'  In  private  practice  I  have 
always  acted  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  and  though  I 
have  placed  before  the  friends  the  advisability  of  removal 
to  a  fever  hospital,  I  have  never  urged  it  as  a  necessity. 
I  have,  however,  heard  that  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  com- 
munication warmly  disputed  by  men  who  have  every 
opportunity  of  forming  a  decision.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  tell  me  what  opinion  is  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  profession  on  the  subject.  I  have  never  seen  any  ill 
consequences  arise  from  my  procedure,  even  amongst  the 
very  poor  ;  but  I  would  gladly  abandon  it  if  I  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  fraught  with  danger.  An  authoritative 
statement  would  relieve  me  of  much  anxiety,  as  our 
medical  officer  of  health  holds  a  different  opinion  from 
mine.  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

June  23,  1884.  Dilemma. 

We  should  say  emphatically  that  the  majority  of  hos- 
pital physicians  agree  with  Dr.  Bristowe  and  our  corre- 
spondent.— Ed,  L, 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Collie  apparently  agrees  with 
me  when  he  says  :  — 

*  And  when  one  thinks  that  the  infective  matter  of  the 
enteric  fever  patient  is  for  the  most  part  contained  in  his 
stools ;  that  these  are  passed  into  vessels  which  are  im- 
mediately removed  from  the  ward  and  emptied  into  the 
drains,  there  remains  nothing  to  infect  the  non-enteric 
patients  in  a  general  ward.'     [The  italics  are  mine.] 

July  22,  1884.  X.  Y.  Z. 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


•  How  best  to  help  the  slender  store^ 
How  mend  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ? ' 

Wilson's  Buildings,  City  of  London.— In  conse- 
quence of  some  remarks  made  by  a  jury  when  investigating 
Uie  circumstances  of  a  suicide  at  Wilson's  Buildings,  Lower 
Thames  Street,  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders  has  recently  made 
a  special  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  houses.  He 
reports  that  they  are  a  portion  of  an  old  hotel,  and  were 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  accommodation  of 
some  of  the  employes  of  the  Custom  House,  fifty  years 
ago.  When  no  longer  required  for  this  purpose  the 
dwellings  were  leased  to  a  private  person,  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  bad  been  let  in  tenements  ever  since. 
There  are  nineteen  tenements  in  the  block,  in  holdings  of 
five  of  three,  nine  of  two,  and  five  of  one  room  respect- 
ively, in  all  thirty-eight  rooms,  occupied  by  persons  varying 
in  number  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  the  rooms  are  of  fair  size, 
and  as  a  rule  are,  and  have  1}een,  kept  fairly  clean.  The 
owner  is  a  respectable  solicitor,  who  holds  possession  from 
the  Crown,  and  who,  Dr.  Saunders  reports,  has  never 
failed  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  cleansing  and  repairing 
for  which  the  sanitary  department  has,  from  time  to  time, 
served  official  notices.  The  buildings  are  principally  built 
of  wood  snd  plaster,  the  back  walls  only  being  of  brick. 
They  comprise  four  tiers  of  apartments,  approached  by  one 


very  steep,  narrow  wooden  staircase.  Four  tenemeats 
only  have  back  or  through  ventilation,  and  although  the 
cubic  contents  per  person  of  the  whole  of  them  are  not  far 
below  the  necessary  limit,  the  back  rooms  are  devoid  of 
light,  and  so  entirely  without  ventilation,  that  Dr. 
Saunders  thinks  them  unfit  for  human  habitation.  He 
advises  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  Sanitary 
Committee  for  them  to  view  the  premises  and  determine 
what  further  steps  should  be  taken  either  to  render  them 
fit  for  healthy  dwellings,  or  to  insist  on  such  structoral 

alterations  as  may  be  recommended The  new  town, 

for  such    it  deserves  to  be    considered,    which  the  Im* 
proved  Industrial    Dwellings    Company  are  erecting  in 
Soho  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion;  so  large 
a  portion  indeed    is    already    prepared    to  receive    its 
future  inhabitants  that  the  twenty-nrst  anniversary  of  the 
society's  foundation  was  recently  celebrated  by  an  opening 
ceremony,  at  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  pr^ 
sided.     The  precise  spot  is  that  which    was  very  lately 
known  as  Newport   Market,  together  with  Porter  Street 
and  adjacent  courts  and  alleys — the  whole  closely  abutting 
on  the  line  of  the  projected  new  street  from  Charing  Cross 
to  Oxford  Street     The  company  acquired   the  land  00 
which  Sandringham   Buildings  stands  from  the  Board  of 
Works    last   September,  since    which  time  their  official 
surveyor,  Mr.  Borer,  and  his  foreman,  Mr.    Hickie,  have 
been  busily  engaged    in  directing  the  operations  of  ao 
army  of  workmen.     The  blocks  of  buildings,  including 
the  shops,    will    provide    altogether  about    1,000  rooms 
apportioned  in  separate  tenements  of  two,  three,  and  four 
apartments,  the  three-roomed  holdings  being  found  to  be 
in  most  request,  as  being  best  suited,  if  not  to  the  wants,  at 
least  to  the  means  of  the  classes  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Although    as  yet  only  124  sets  in   Sandringham  BdM' 
ings  are  completed,  Mr.  J.  Moore,  the  secretary,  has  already 
had  400  applications  for  them  ;  while  others  are  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  a  day.     Each  set,  not  excepdo£ 
the  two-roomed  tenements,  is  absolutely  complete  in  itself, 
and  provided   with  an  outer  door,   neatly  painted  and 
grained,  with   a   knocker  and   letter-box.     Between  thb 
and  the  inner  door  is  a  useful  space,  in  which  is  a  little 
washhouse,    with    sink,    cupboards,    and    sanitary  coi* 
veniences,  including  a  very  ingenious   dustshoot,  whidi 
compels  the  inmate  to  burn  vegetable  refiise,  paper,  and 
so  forth,  instead  of  hoarding  it  up  to  breed  fever,  and  thb 
for  the  simple  reason  that  only  dust  and  fine  ashes  will  go 
down-     Inside,  the  apartments  are  prettily  papered.   Eadi 
kitchen  has  a  copper  and  a  kitchen-range,  and  it  is  anift- 
variable  rule  that  no  room  shall  be  without  one  of  the  flI^ 
places,  with  their  really  artistic  little  sides  and  chimney- 
pieces,  which  the  association  manufacture  for  the  porpoie. 
The  windows  are  each  divided  into  three  sashes,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  two,  the  short  lower  division  being  fixed 
for    the    safety    of  little  children.       Over    every  dooi, 
moreover,    is    a    swinging    fanlight,    so   that  draught  is 
maintained  at  the  ceiling  level  o  feet  6  inches  from  the 
ground  throughout  every  tenement.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  give  an  intelligible  description  of  the  double  carrent 
atmospheric  system  of  ventilation  of  the  closets  ;  it  isia* 
portant,  however,  to  note  that  every  pipe  throughout  the 
blocks  connected  with  the  sewers  is  carried  some  distance 
above  the  roofs  and  open.     The  success  of  the  *  horizontal 
system  '  of  ventilation  in  the  rooms  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  fact  that  in  no  one  of  these  vast  buildings  have  the 
company  ever  known  a  case  of  infectious  disease  beng 
communicated  from  floor  to  floor.     From  the  health  pont 
of  view  it  iS'  an  important  fact  that,  precious  as  space  isi 
no  less  than  half  an  acre  is  set  apart  for  playgrounds,  not 
to  speak  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre  more  in  the  shape 
of  odd  bits,  which  are  distinct  additions  to  the  bre«thiog 
spaces.     The  company  give  preference  to  fiunilies  dvt 
have  been  displaced  by  the  pulling  down  of  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood.   The  height  of  the  blocks  is  62  iett.    AU 
staircases  are  of  a  fireproof  material,  formed  of  oaoiolidated 
coke-breeze  and    Portland   cement,    maiMrfictarcd— lih* 
nearly  all  other  materials  used — ^  the  compui^itiil^ 
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)d  the  roof — the  sixth  landing  from  the  ground,  is  a 
foid  flat  space,  m  one  comer  of  which  is  a  well-fitted 
[cneral  washboose — the  only  detail  of  the  system  which  is 
9r  common  use. 

Thb  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
he  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
'ompany,  was  held  at  the  company's  offices  Newcastle, 
ID  the  25tb  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James 
iall,  J.  P.,  the  chairman  of  the  company.  The  report, 
rhich  was  of  a  cheering  character,  and  recommended  the 
ajnent  of  a  dividend  of  3}  per  cent.,  was  adopted 
Jianimously.  After  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  directors 
nd  other  formal  business,  the  chairman  said  that  there 
irobably  was  not  another  company  in  England  which 
trried  out  the  spirit  of  the  Act  more  completely  than  they 
id.  They  made  it  their  business  to  furnish  excellent 
ccommodation  for  the  genuine  labouring  poor  ;  as  many 
i  the  men  who  left  their  dwellings  in  the  morning  did 
lot  know  whether  they  would  l^  able  to  meet  with 
mplo3rment  for  a  single  hour,  much  less  for  a  day  or  a 
»eek,  they  were  essentially  giving  effect  to  the  Act.  The 
ame  remarks  did  not  apply  to  other  companies  located 
dsewhere,  which  paid  better  dividends.  When  they  looked 
Dto  the  working  of  those  companies  which  were  able  to 
pay  5  per  cent.,  they  would  find  that  they  did  not  accom- 
modate the  same  class  of  labourers,  which  the  Newcastle 
axnpany  did,  but  persons  in  a  superior  position  in  life.  In 
Newcastle  they  found  that  their  tenants  were  utterly 
doable  to  pay  the  high  rents,  which  could  be  so  readily 
obtamed  in  London  for  similar  accommodation  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  had  to  pay 
the  same  rate  of  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  to  the 
Poblic  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  as  the  London  com- 
ptnics,  who  were  so  much  more  advantageously  situated. 
Considering  the  laudable  work  in  which  they  were  engaged 
iie  thought  that  they  were  entitled  to  exemption  from 
bouse  duty,  which  pressed  hard  on  them,  and  to  which 
tbey  had  been  subjected  on  a  mere  technical  point,  whilst 
most  of  the  London  dwellings  enjoyed  immunity  from  that 
boiden.  Mr.  John  Price,  resident  director,  reported  that 
the  birth  and  death-rate  for  the  year  ending  June  30  were 
ather  ^above  the  average  of  the  city,  the  latter  arising 
fvoD  exceptional  causes,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
■nitary  condition  of  the  buildings— one  child  having  fallen 
nt  of  a  window  and  was  killed  immediately,  and  some 
ifiuits  died  very  soon  after  birth  ;  the  general  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  buildings  since  their  erection  being  much 
ower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  town  during  the  same 
)eriod.  Mr.  Price  also  stated  that,  being  resident  on  the 
iremises,  he  devoted  several  hours  daily  to  the  inspection 
if  the  water-closets,  sinks,  and  drains,  and  otherwise 
^we  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  the  good  sanitary  con- 
lition  of  the  buildings,  though,  as  may  be  expected  with 
iich  a  class  of  tenants,  his  duties  were  by  no  means  a 
iaecore.  The  company's  block  comprises  108  dwellings, 
nth  an  average  population  of  500  persons,  most  of  the 
Biaots  being  lal>ourers,  dependent  on  casual  employment 
t  the  wharves  or  steamboats  at  the  neighbouring  quay- 
ide. 

At  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
iBce,  held  at  York  on  the  17th  ult.,  under  the  presidency 
f  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  President,  in 
Kmnp  *  That  it  is  important  that  the  clergy  should  take 
B  active  interest  in  questions  affecting  the  homes  and 
althof  the  people,'  said  that  this  question  had  now 
mmed  very  great  prominence.  The  work  of  the  clergy 
u  only  now  beginning.  The  labourers  of  England  were 
By  nmnefous,  and  that  fact  would  unhappily  forbid  the 
lea  of  mercenary  provision  of  dwellings  for  them.  What 
CR  the  cleigy  to  do  in  promoting  health  and  decency  ? 
b  Grace  tngeid  that  sanitary  associations  should  be  formed 
tcfcry  town  atmikr  to  that  which  existed  at  Hull ;  and 
Wimcndcd  and  implored  clergymen,  who  from  their 
aitidii  were  above  suspicion,  to  take  greater  interest  in 
iHen  aflecting  the  pablic health,  and  to  make  themselves 
i^Htnted  with  saniUqr  matters.     In  that  way,  and  with 


the  joint  action  of  municipal  authorities,  pressed  on  by  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  a  great  deal  might  be  done. 
The  poor  died  by  thousands  for  want  of  remedial  measures. 
Constant  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  public 
opinion  and  upon  municipal  authorities.     If  mothers  in 
slums  were  taught  that  their  dark,  dirty,  drainless,  horrible 
dwellings  were  dangerous  and  deadly  to  the  children  whom 
they  loved,  they  might  move  them  to  aspire  to  better 
dwellings  and  more  comfortable  conditions  for  their  children. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  several  of  the 
leading  clergy  in  the  diocese  took  part.     Much  good  is 
anticipated  from  this  action  of  the  Convocation. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

Tkt  law  coHtUtHHs  bath  man  and  woman 
Who  steals  tht  goose  from  off  the  common  ; 
But  lets  the  greater  feUn  loou, 
tVho  steals  the  common  from  thi  goose. 


Open  Spaces  as  Playgrounds  for  Children.— 
Referring  to  the  rumour  that  a  railway  company  are  seek" 
ing  powers  to  obtain  the  whole  or  part  of  the  space  known 
as  the  *  moor,'  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  last  report  on  Sunder- 
land observes  that  the  moor  is  the  great  resort  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Sunderland  parish,  and  without  it  the  district 
would  suffer  from  a  much  higher  mortality  than  at  pre- 
sent, heavy  though  that  may  be.  The  moor  stands  much 
in  the  same  relationship  to  the  district  that  the  lungs  do  to 
the  blood  circulating  in  the  human  body — it  supplies  it 
with  pure  air,  giving  tolerably  free  scope  to  the  wind  to 
sweep  down  and  purify  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the 
neighbouring  streets.  If  the  moor  is  ever  to  be  changed, 
it  should  be  changed  not  into  railway  sidings,  or  costly 
parks,  but  into  a  proper  playground  for  children,  in  which 
they  would  not  be  afraid  of  trespassing  on  the  grass,  but 
where  they  could  freely  exercise  their  limbs,  and  in  which 
the  corporation  should  erect  swings  and  other  means  of 
recreation  as  in  other  towns.  Ornamental  parks  are,  Mr. 
Harris  adds,  most  desirable  acquisitions  to  large  towns, 
affording  untold  pleasure  to  the  adult  population,  but  of  no 
service  to  the  neglected  children  of  the  slums,  who  do  not 
patronise  them,  but  who,  nevertheless,  require  the  health- 
giving  powers  of  pure  air. 

*  Out-Door  Sitting-Rooms.'— On  Aug.  2  Lady  Sel- 
borne  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  St. 
Nicholas  disused  burial-ground  in  Wellington  Street, 
Deptford,  as  a  garden  and  public  recreation  ground.  The 
Kyrle  Society  have  borne  the  expense  of  laying  out 
the  plot,  which  covers  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  an  avenue  of  trees  down  the  centre.  The 
duty  and  cost  of  maintaining  the  ground  in  order  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Local  Vestry  and  the  Greenwich 
District  Board.  The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  on  behalf  of 
the  Kyrle  Society,  thanked  her  ladyship  for  her  attend- 
ance, and  moved  the  customary  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Evelyn,  J. P.,  and  carried.  The 
churchyard  of  St.  Peter's,  Hackney  Road,  which  has  been 
tastefully  laid  out  with  beds  of  flowers  and  provided  with 
seats  by  the  Kyrle  Society,  has  been  opened  as  a  recrea- 
tion ground  for  the  use  of  the  public  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford.  The  Bishop  of  Bedford,  in  the  course  of  a  snort 
address,  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  amount  of 
pleasure  which  the  society  had  been  able  to  afford  to  the 
poor  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  by  laying  out  and 
opening  for  their  use  churchyards  and  disused  burial- 
grounds.  He  hoped  the  grounds  he  was  about  to  open 
would  be  a  place  of  beauty  and  attraction  for  the  poor  of 
that  neighbourhood.  Consequent  upon  the  exertions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Phiy- 
ground  Association,  Ebury  Square,  Pimlico,  has  been 
thrown  open  for  public  use  and  recreation.  Nearly  an  acre 
has,  through  the  action  of  Lord  Brabazon,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  and  others  connected  with  the  association,   been 
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ftdded  to  the  open  ■paces  kt  the  Wot  End  of  the  towo, 
which  the  public  m»y  fteelj  lue. 

In  hii  lut  leport  onthe  uoitaiT  dicnmslancei  of  Tolten- 
bun.  Dr.  Tyodale  Wotion  makes  a  plea  foi  the  proviiion 
of  a  people's  park  and  the  establisfament  of  EwimminK 
baths.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  he  observes,  (hal  some  of  the  | 
fine  open  fields  on  rising  ground  between  Lordship  Lane  i 
and  Phillip  Line  could  not  be  utilised  as  a  public  park.  ' 
This  would  form  a  pleisaol  health-resort,  and  if  swimming 
baths  were  attached,  it  would  be  still  more  valuable.  We 
hope  with  Di.  Watsoa  Ibat  the  suggestion  may  meet  with 
•  response  from  the  inhabitants,  who  number  neailj 
66,000,  and  that  the  exercise  of  some  public  spirit  may 
eid  to  practical  resalls. 

Thb  Arboretum  at  Walsall,  an  area  of  seventeen  acres, 
eight  of  which  are  water,  has  been  opened  by  the  Mayor 
and  CwrporatioD  as  a  public  recreation  ground.  The 
price  paid  was  j£'4,ooo.  Lord  Hatherton,  the  chief  original 
owner,  having  merely  charged  money  ont  of  pocket. 
Three  other  grounds  are  to  be  open»l  hereafter — one, 
Reed's  Wood,  which  was  obtained  fiom  the  Earl  of 
Bradford,  containing  forty-Mx  acres. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 

Mr.  John  Pkice,  who  has  been  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  resident  director  of  the  Newcastle  Improved  Dwell- 
ings Company,  has  been  invited  by  the  committee  to  read 
a  paper  on  '  The  Housing  of  the  Poor '  at  the  en.<iuiDg 
Diocesan  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Newcastle  on  Octo- 
ber 39  and  30. 

The   Local  Government  Board  have  forwarded  to  the 


refereoce  to  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease  in  the 
district,  and  also  reports  and  suggestions  for  the  prevention 
of  nuisances  by  the  removal  of  refiise  or  excrement.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Sanitary  Committee.  The 
chairman  said  they  all  knew  the  difficulty  they  experienced 
in  gettipg  the  work  done  efliciently  by  tht 


CONGRESSES. 

ANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Th>  AnlniiiB  CongrcB,  1884,  iriiL  be  hcU  al  Dublin  Inm  Sept.  30  I 
Oct.  I,  iS8«.    Tha  Hctioiu  of  the  CoosRu  "ill  be  coMtUuted  ■ 


moN  I.— 'S*mTA»v  Sciwica  AMD  Pkava: 


PrwiiilBU.—T\aaMt  W.  Griiuhiw  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.K.  ud 
Q.CP.I.,  ReEiitiar.G«iien]  for  Ireland. 

HmtrmrfSicTtlmiia—}.  F.  J.  Syke*,  B.Sc,  Pub.  Hailth,  H.B., 
L.R.CP..  M.R.CS.  ;  E.  UkDow^  Covnvt,  H.D.  ;  GeoiEc  T. 
DaSej.  K.D.,  F.K.,  Q.CP.1. 

SeCTIOH  II.—'  EMGIHaaRINC  AND  AlCHITBCTtlll.' 

JWiubn/.—Chvitt'D.  CoRcn,  CE.,  U.I1UI.C.E.,   Eugineeting 
llHMCtor  Lo^  Govcnunent  Baud  for  InlHod. 
Hpntrmry  StrrtUrut.—W.   R.  E.  Cola  :  J.  P.   GrifBlhl,  M.lDfl. 
.E.1  W.  KiyaPmy,  H.A.,  CE. 

SnCTIDH  III.  — 'Chuhstiy,  Miteorolocv,  ahd  Cbologv.' 
PratdHU.—Qailti  A.  Cunowi,  H.D.,  ScCCifflh.,  Clly  Aiia])U 
and  Supetintendent  Medial  Offiixr  of  Hulth  for  DubliD. 

-       .-.."-"-.-■     ■j.inn.CE.;  R.J. 
Tichbome.  LL.D 


Hvnrr  Sicularitl.—H.  Petty  Bonlnoii.  M. 
>,  F.C.S. :  J.  Bjmc  Power,  D.Sc  :  C  R.  C.  1 
tptrtaaid  t>u£ititieiu. — ^Aurhors  arc  tenuDded 


Pipen.u 

TbaCoun 


inded  ibil  the 


datxDdupoD  the  timeal  the  duuTHAl  of  I 
puDlUhed  Pmpcr  c»n  be  rtad,     Papera  rt 


:  CooDcil.     Mo  pi 


of  Gnat  BntaiD,  7tA  Munnl  Si 
Anihora  whoH  Ptptn  have  bi 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


The  annual  nieetinE  of  the  AHndation  of  Manicipal  1 
Englneen  and  Surveyon  wis  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  N 
Tvne.  The  members  auembled  under  the  chairmanihip  < 
White,  of  Oifotd,  the  reluTUBpresLdeni.  Heafienatdi) 
the  president-elect,  Mr.  W,  G.  Laws,  City  Engineer  o1 
who,  in  aA  able  inaugural  addreu,   btjeflv  glanced  at  the 


r.  I.  I 


aille.  re 


?€^^ 


Teiting  of  the  Sanitary 

prened  coDuderable  doubt  a&  To  the  possibility  o 
Sanitary  Authority  devotinir  the  requisite  time  for  a  -.--- 
lion  of  all  the  houses  in  their  district,  and  therefore  San 

then  gave  an  inlereiting  detcripuon  of  whai  he  regard 

u<u."'Lieul..CoL  Alfred  ^Ja°<"'  of  frreah  ™,''it'kd"a 
'"      ^       '    "eand  Available  Means  of  Kenderiug  Se 


Thb  lint  gcneial  meeting  of  the  North-Eut 
nection  Association  was  held  at  their  officei. 
Newcastle,  on  July  1 7,  utidei  the  preaidency  of  Si 
Ridley,  H.P.  The  chairmui,  in  nwivin;  the  ado; 
(which  stated  that  331  members  had  )omed  the  1 
the  year),  said  he  felt  strongly  the  e:<trcme  deiirj 
auociation  u  this  in  the  north  of  England  and 


:whil  SI 


d  Ihat 


...  ,j«  _.-.  ..-..7^,  abrud  Iha 

for  a  report  on  bis  own  house,  and  be  hoped  thai  thev 
content  v^th  anvihing  shon  of  annual  iiupections  K 
the  newest  portion  of  his  house  was  in  the  wont  Condi 
had  no  doubt  otheis  would  lind  the  same  thing.   Dr.  Sp- 

that  the  puhlic  sanitary  officials  of  the  county  of  Durh; 
possibly  make  annual  inspections  of  every  house.     I 


COMPETITIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS    EXH 

iSs. 

Amongst  the  classes  of  products  notiEed  to  b 

at  this  Exhibition  are  the  following,  likely  to  be 

to  the  sabscriben  to  the  Sanitary  Recori>  :— 

DIVISION    I,— APPARATUS,    APPLIANCES,    PI 

AND  PRODUCTS,  INVENTED   OR  HROOC 

USE  SINCE  iS£>. 

Class  3.~DMirra.J  PsHUry-famt  ^M/i'nca.-Mi 
:huriu,  cheese.mjJung  apparati 


Ghouf  II.— Minino  and  M 
Class  8. — Maejdntry  vtd    A^^iiMtutt 

{lurrMi. -Ventilating,   liihilng.      Aids   I 
ife-uving  appliances.    UiilisaiioB  of  wast 

GaOUP  III.— E«<ilNBEtlKC    CoNSTBirCTIO 

Class  ij.—«*m!/-— Methods  and  mater 


.X"5«S 


,fmudj 


■dnutai  ID  leading,  and  the  diacaaioa  upon  Ibens  to  Mn  mhintfrt  each  | 
Sfeakw.    Ib  oidv  Is  1^  an  oppoMoUy  to  the  CooBdl  gf  iloiES 
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Uwwiu^  BHthodi  of  cflBttmcdoD :  Dad-coobiutiblc 
i-i_. -—^  ^gj  ollwr  nichiiHii  udappliuKci  Dted 


'.•StSi 


_  -   ..     .nichiiHii  indappl—.. 

iiaSiMa,  cknion;   Gniiin  ud  ■ppUwim    ^_    ._    _„_ 


II  MOVEU,  AMD  MeA 


Oiior»     XL— HvDiiA 


'i  f"^i.: 


WH,    nfwf*,    rvftary,    cpttrifiiin/. — Shipi' 
livt  flniib :  hydnvulu  ^  lypbons  ;  ncUiodi 

_ . 1  of  obiiining,  dislribalio^,  ud  eqtuJuing 

krdnnbc  jAwtT :   KcuiimUum.     Class  6a.—Firwngimtt.—^in- 

— -^ — ' Appuafcu;  AtiLoQutir   oppumiuB  for  itadicoling  and 

"=—  ■  An-ooltiei,  lidden,  fira-hoie,  txtaorj  Silinp 


Class  jE,— /iwtcmw:  PmiHcli,  ami  mtaiu 
U^m.  —  SiU|)faDric  Bjid  Dtber  Acids,  alkaUei  End 
Acm^dyetuid  dye^tufTs  hIu,  whiia  lead,  j 


£4rK  — Coat  tAT  fvcducls,  oib,  wspt 


GlIDt!!-  XV. -G A! 

Class  Ii, — Cs*t  Gai.—liMaaftaarc  poriiicuion,    iiongt,  and 

O-l  Gat,  Ca'Srriliiv  ■*•>.  *^-  Class  i}.-Tali  and  Fkart- 
tmliM.^  AMarm4ta.  -Chcmiciil  letti :  tundudi  of  Jiiht ;  raeuun- 
mat  of  liffii.  Class  S4.— £>nvn,  anJ  miam  0/  UlUUiHr  and 
Afffyimt  Oil.— Cai  Guhigi;  buniers  IbriUumiDUiBeiu;  devices 
far  laiiwlinf  lumiDcailr  »  Hun :  gu-meien ;  mnhodt  oF  lighlinn 
^1 :  ■ctlH^  ol  instuiDf  Ulanuuting  power  of  gal.  Class  S;. 
Maurml  and  tthtr  Oilt.  -Mellwdi  □(  abuiains ;  diitillinz  and 
ntfwv;  leaDm.  Class  H.-Cu(//<i,  &V.-Cand!a  of  wa>, 
tjllDv,  ipera,  jMnffiii^  &c. ;  nighttighu,  applujiceA  used  in  the 
■wsbctste.    CiMaij.—Laiiifi  /rrOil  aiidSfirilt,  llaldirt/tr 

CiRiL'p  XVI.— Fuel,  Fubhacu,  &c 
Clam  n.  -  J/ainriK/iin  t/  ^w^— Uatcrials  ud  proceiies  foi 
Ite  —iiiifiiliiii  ar^AniAdal  fuel ;  prepaniion  snd  ate  of  liquid 
fari:  filiHinkni  of  pe.[;  chmnal  bunuug.  Class  89.— /'■mwi 
fir  Mm^/mtluriMf  Purf^a.-Famtaa  for  hBrnrafi  lolid  pul- 
voiftfld,  bmid  and  jfaseoas  futU  Class  qq.  —Stnvt  fir  Coat,  Jer 
Co,  Jtr  OS,  Av.— Cooking  stoves  ind  lilcJiM  nngti .  domt Jtic 

-  -'-' —    — ' —  :   HAS  bufnen  for  beaiing  »nd  cooking  ; 

et  for  hejuing  and  cooking. 

:oOSE>y    AND  StlMULAKTS. 
—Methods,  nuIEriAls,  and  pmciuts 
Me  food.  n^hiRQ  fot  producing 
ii  MaJdnt-  —  Kneading  macliines, 

Irad.  ,Cla»  gj.-^wibV  •^t^'raliu.^CaXaaxftamiii,  choppini 

■HHaUli,  elaDing  Iruil,  wubioc  and  cleaning  vtgeuUa. 
Cum  A—Bmmt,  DiiHUaa,  mtid  W/>H-Ma*rv-— MuluDea 
nd  '0^-^—  connected  wilh  the  manuliulun  and  uk  of  aJcDholic 
drialit.    x^ujaiti.—MiuimfitliavBfAtrmltd  JCotn*.  — Michinety. 


CiAst  A— ZaAiwiH.— Appsniui,  &c,.  used  in  the  p 
Bacof  ua.cDf^,  chocoUtc,  &c. 

CBOUrXVllL-CLOTHING. 

Cusi  loo.— /'dJpifi.-'&peciiDeiu  of  new  nulerial 
■^CflMljr  EtoJied  to  the  uunuf4CIure  of  clothing, 
.WKir^CZw*!!^-— Spedmensof  clothmg  of  bovi 
Clui  \9^^CieatitKrCyikiiif.—'^%iAtixi%  And  Wrinj 
■■Hliuf,  ht.,  machines ;  bo«.cl(»niog  nuchinei . 
F«titu  ibr  cleaning  other  anidei  of  clothing. 
Gaour  XX.-Leatku. 

Clau  iofj. — H elhodt  of  wftter[n»fing)  &c-,  leathe 

Giwr  XXl.— IHDIA.IUIEH    AND  GUTTA-PI 

ClAti  iio.—AfflUMamt  ej  lndi*,Rnl*tr  and  G\ 
W|>ir[n»(  CDodi. 
Gtoor  XXII.— Fdikitl'h  and  Ac»sst»its.-F^ 


hT-T™* 


•■■■II  faxfa;  laods;  dnin-piiu. 


Class  in,—M*ckina   and  PrxaMi  fir  Ihi  Man-/aclu^t  ./ 
'a^,  PaiU-htard,  and  Pa/iir-MAiU.—fnfaT ;  nnovery  of  wute 

Grokp  XXXI.~Toys.  Stobts,  Sc 
Class  163. — Tojrtt  Camts,  and  E^trtitti. — Gymnu^c  Apparaliu. 


t  following  Premiums  in  re>pecl  of  th* 
^nog  to  Suiitity  Subjecu  lubmilied 
iTing  the  Scuioo  iBSr^j  :~ 

The  Manbr  Piemiflm  10  Geone  Henrr  Staytoa,  A»»c.  M,  lose 
E.,  for  his^aper  on  'Wood  Pavement  in  the  Melropolii.' 
A  Telfbid  Ptemium  to  William  Santo  Crimp,  Assoc.  M.  Inil.  C.  E., 
r  hii  account  of '  The  Wandle- Valley  Main  Drainage.' 


APPOINTMENTS     UNDER     THE     PUBLIC 

HEALTH   ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health, 

'DEN,  Robert  Thanus,L^R.C.r.Ed>n.,  L.I^9*^L^'°M.hEsbeea 


lonui,  L.R-C.P.Edin..  L.R.C.S. 
Snl^jrDisiricl,  York.hire.  at  Zjj.  for  .  °' 


Ihill  Ucbi 


t  tUttoa 


Healitfo^  the  Cork  i/rbai 
vict  Cteraen.  resigned. 
Fi.(rc»i»,    OmlesWillbcn  Corrie,  L-R-CP-Edin^    and    LM.. 
M.R.C.R.Iiing.,  ha.1  been  re-ippoinled  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Ibr  the  Wllioglon  (Juay  Urbw  Sanitary  Uiorict,  al  {.1/3  lot  ods 

HAiML*Charle>,  M.D.Uoiv.St.And..  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.L«id., 
hat  been  re-appointcd  Medical  OKcer  of  Health  for  the  No.  1 
Division  of  the  Rye  Ronl  Sanitary  DisLrict,  al  ^ij  for  one' 

LLti^WiUiam  HowelL  H.RCS.Ene.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
■ppunted  Ucdicil  OflWer  of  Health  Ibr  the  Llandilo  Fawc 
Rural  Sanitary  District,   Carmarthenihire,  at  /jo  per  dnnum, 

Ll'kuy,  Louii'  Francis  M.RCS.Ene.,  L. 5, A. Loud.,  ha*  been  re. 
appointed  Medical  OGEcer  of  Health  for  the  Staines  Rural  Sani- 
tary Dislrici,  at  £75  fot  one  Te«r,  from  Aug.  ic 

MacGskcoi,  George  Roben,  M  D.Univ.Aberd.,  has  been  re-.ip- 
pointed  MeiUcal  OIGcerof  Health  br  the  Wiliden  Urban  Sant. 
tary  DisuicI,  Vorkahiie,  at  £xi  far  one  year. 

Mason,  Gone,  M.R.C.S.EnE.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  te^appoinled 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  Ibr  the  Witbcch  Urban  Sanitary  Dii- 
Irid,  a(  /id.  for  the  year  ending  June  14,  iSBt. 

Palev,  Wilium  Edmund,  M.B.Diirh.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  F.R.CS. 
Eng.,  has  been  le-appoinied  Medial  Officer  of  Health  for  ihe 
Peterborough  Ri»af  Sanilary  Diiorici,  at  1(100  for  one  year. 

Phillii^.  Edward  England,  L.R.C.P.Edin..  M.R.C.S.Eng,.  L.S.A 


d  Media 


n  Sanitary  Dislrit 


>[  Health  for  the 


PoLLADU,' William  Robert,  M.ILC.P.Edin.  L.R.C,S.Ire].,  baibeea 
re4pi>ainled  Kledical  OScei  of  Health  for  the  Church  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Tjnraihire,  at  ^so  for  one  year. 

Shoetudch,  Thomas  Wood,  L.R.C.P.Edin..  L.R.C.5.Edin..  hai 
been  re^ipMinted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Honiioa 
Urbaa  Saiutaty  Dislriel,  al  .£■!  for  one  year. 

Skinkbb,  Robert  Valle,  H.B.CS.EDg.,  Ls.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appoblid  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Na.  ]  Divi^on  of 
the'Rye  Rural  SanitaiT  Dislriel,  at  j£n  for  one  year. 

STOTT.Hugh,  M.R-CS.Eng.  and  L.M.,  L.S.A,Lond.,  has  been 
nppiiiled  Medical  OUcer  of  Health  lor  Ihe  newly-lormed  Frietn 
Hamel  Urban  Sanitary  Disltict.  at  lij  for  one  yeai. 

Tavloi.  Dr.  Shephard  Thomaa,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Oflicer 
of  Health  for  the  newly  fanned  Cromer  Urban  Sanitary  District, 

THOMBoS.'^AbliSr'M.D.Univ.SLAnd,,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Land  has  been  re.appoinled  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
UI»er«one  Rural  Saniury  District,  al£ij3  per  aonum.  for  three 

WAi?itEiL'l^Mctnuee,M.B.,CM.Uni».Glase.,hHheenappmnted 
Mescal  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  a  Dimsion  of  the  Alston- 
wilhJSarrigill  Rural  Sanitary  Dislncl,  at  £»per  annum,  fk-i 
Piekworth,  whose  appdntnienl  haa  expired. 

WaoDKAHI,  J<^n  Amoi,  M.It.CS.Eng.,  1..S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
te^npoinlid  Medical  Officer  of  Health  Ibr  the  No,  1  Diviuon 
'  the  Rye  Rural  Sanitary  Ditlricl.  at  j£k  for  one  year. 


SuavBvoRS,  Clskks 


I  Guardians,   iNSFEcTOitii  a 


of  Middlesbrough,  has  been 
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m  Stnitu^  Authoncyj,  hai  been  appointed  Sur- 

Tcyor  La  Iba  Richmoad  Urban  Sanitu?  Aathoriiy,  Surny,  u 

j£;oD  per  fLnniun,  vkt  Bruoion,  whose  upoinEmcnt  uu  cxfuredr 

BuxTOTfT  Mr.  Sunucl  Gumey,  huikcr,  hu  beCD  mppointed  Treuurer 

to  bHb  uEwiy  [brmed  Cmner  Local  Board  and  Urban  SAnitary 

Byfield,  Mr.  George  DicIuntDO,  haa  been  appginled  CLerIt  to  the ' 
Friom-Bamei  □ti>  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitarr  AnlhoritT, 
aljCieepvasnum. 

Bvnet  new  Local  Board  and  Urtu  Sanitary  Auihmity,  at  .itoo 
peranciiun.  lupectcr  of  Nuiauico  at  Cl^  pcr  annum,  and  cat- 

Cioti,  Ur.  Jobn,  nunacecof  ibe  Nalionaland  Pravincial  Bank  of 
England,  Pooler  haa  b««n  appointad  Trtaiurer  to  the  Poole 
Curdianl  ud  Buni  Sanilaiy  Autkoiity,   vict  Kamiby,  te- 

Bu'iMin«,  liupector  of  Nulunni,  Manager  of  the  Walerworlu, 
and  SuperlTiieDdeni  lo  the  Fever  Hoipital  lo  Ihe  Btdlisgton- 
tiir*  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  AulhoHly,  Nonhomber- 
Und,  at  £,1  lO  per  anDnm,  r/ine  RoaHr^  Te&igned. 

Datid^om,  Mr.  Robert,  haa  been  appojnted  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 
MuLiancu,  and  Collector  to  the  Kowdon  LooJ  Board  and  Urban 
rinitary  Aulhority,  at/is  per  annum,  inc^  Paul,  resigned. 

Dicav,  Mr.  William  King,  hai  been  le^appoioled  Tnaturer  to  the 
'~~^^'=3n  and  Urhwi  Sanitary  Authority  of  Maldoo,  £fsex,  ax 


Bocrd  and  Urban  SaniUiy  A 


imbei  of  Ihe  Bourne - 
:ts  and  Urban  Sanitary 


...        'el.T    Edward,   ha* 

newly  tormed  Cromer  Loial  Board  and  Ui 

Hbatoh,  m7.  C.  W.,  F.I.C,  P.CS.,  bu  been  re-appointed  Public 
Analyllforlhe  PariihofSt.  Hanin-in-lhe-FieLdt. 

Hewitt,  Mr.  C.  C,  hai  been  alKleda  Member  of  [he  Gainibotough 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  AulboiJIy,Dir(  PtatI,  appiHntei] 

UowBE,  Mr.  Heniy,  Ihe  Surveyor  to  Ihe  Aylubnry  Local  Board 
and  Urban  Sanitjuy  Authority,  hai  been  reappointed  Inipeclor 
of  NuiHUKa  until  December  u  next. 
Kemp.  Mr.  John,  hai  been  appointed  Survtyor  to  the  Haverhill 
-'  "—J  —  J  Urban  Sanitary  Auihoriiy  at  £so.  and  Inspector 
ices  w  jCso,  both  (or  one  year,  with  the  proapect  -'  -- 


Local  Board. 

er  aftha'Cai'Wotlu,  both  ciHCoUei, 
B,  haa  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Lytham 

Local  Bo^ 
UlLBi,  Mr.  Jofm,  hat  bc« 


Board  of    Impn 


t.  Robert,  hu  been  appointed  Sun 
!l  Fletcher,  deceased. 


Midgley 


a  Chaiiman  of  the 
_  snitary  Authority. 
MooH,  Mr.  F.,  of  the  National  Bask  of  Wiles,  kai 
Truwrer  to  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Guardi 
Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Llewallin,  deceased. 
UvEia,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re.appointcd  Inncctor  of  Ni 
for  the  Walker  Urban  Sanitary  Dislrici,  Northninberl 
/  70  per  annum  for  three  yean,  Irom  J  une 

"  r.  John,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  id  the 


:tioned  by 


fonned  Croi 
^=  pet  an 
Ciriltctora 


il  Board  and  Urban  S> 


PoTTai  Ur.  Edwin'  WUliam,  has  been  > 

Lytham   Board    of  Im^ 

Sanitary  Authority,  viit  niiing,  resianea. 
PowtLL,  Mr.  William,  hat  been  appointed  Road  Surveyor  to  Ihr 

Corpoiation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Croydon,  at  jf^y 

per  annua,  rising  to.£]oi\  aki  Hatloek,  resiEned. 
SiCHARDSOH,  Mr.  William,  has  been  anpcnnted  Clerk  to  the  Oundli 

Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  .£75  per  annum  a? 

Oetk  to  the  Guardians,  and  such  further  ular>  as  may  be  fiiec 

from  vear   to  year,  ai  Clerk    to  Ihe    Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
:  : „j  .Q  ,i,j  sjIu^j  Attendant 


Rtgiairar  of 

Salni,  Baud  of  Impru 

Authority,  for  the  tnsi 

Rorei,  Mr.  George,  has  I 

aiHl  Duuston  Local  B< 

Scott,  Mr.  Walter,  has 


of  the    V 
LandUrha 


oinied  Surveyor  to  the  Newbou 

Urban  Sanilary  AuthorilJ^,  Derby 

num.  vut  Gould,  raigued. 


as  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
CorporatiDn  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 


Ripoa,  at  ^lao  per  annum,  via  Harrison,  p-.., 

Shelimh,  Mr.  Joh^  has  been  reappointed  Inqieclor  of  Null 
for  the  Long    Eaton  Urban  Dutrict,  Derbyihin,  at  £^ 


m  Charles  Uiaupiel,  b. 


■X  (he  Hove  Board  of  Iniprovemail  Cimmliainmrs  and  Dilu 
Sanitary  Authori^,  via  Holfbed,  resigned. 
TOCK,  Mr.   Henty  Porter,  has  been  aimointad 
Friem-Bamo  new  Local  Board  and  Crhu  Si 
PER,  Mr.  Charlca,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspacttg ' 
e—  -L-  r, — ii-L  /,_!. —  *^uiitary  District,  at  Bh«  B 


LWli^rbl 


vafNui 


THOMul^rl'wiih^  Roach  (Hesin.  I.  BacUunac  ft  Co.,  baiAni 
'       "      surer  to  the  newly.fbracd  B«M  Lad 


-lUdTrtl 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

ienry  Cbarlc]^  ha^  been  appointee. 

Id  Ihe  Urban  Sanitary  Aothotiiy  of  Calchaur,  aljCigapti 
~         "'    '   and  Registnr  of  Ihe  Cooita  of  RecML 


'ly-fbriBcd  B 
Henry  Charles  ha',  bieeii  appsnted  Tomi  CkA  ud 


■boP  Sanitary  Aiitliarily,  witb  ix  as 
t as  SoUdKr totka  Cotpontio^ 


Clerk  to  the  School  A 

UflDed  (but  who  retains — »-- —j- 

ATSOH.  Mr.  Isaiah,  has  been  elected  a  Member  orthe  Colaeldal 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  via  Callow,  migned. 
HiTE,    Mr.    William   Qtna,   has    b«D  uppDinUd    iMpeeUr  <t 

Nuisances  for  the  Banbury  Rural  Satulary  District,  at  itifi  fcf 


1)  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Panctas,  > 


Iv  V 


:  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  p 
Gould,  appointed  Surveyor. 

Vacancies. 

EDICAL  OFncEK  Of  HiALTH  for  the  Nottingham  Urban  Suilatr 
District  ;  jfAjo  per  annum. 

[EDICAL  Officeh  OF  HEALTH  foT  the  Mcw  Forest  Rural  SsnilaiT 
District;  .£100  per  annum.     Api^caiion,  ijlh  insL,  to 
Coxwell,  Clerk  ID  the  Authority,  Totlon,  Southampun. 


CAL  Off 
aEASujtEft  to  the  Corporal 

wiffiSii  P^IToUS°CI^" 
owH  Cleek  and  Clerk    t 

Wallingford. 
ccoUNTANT  to  tha  Corpont 

Batley. 


Eston  Urban  SanitBry  Do- 
Urban  Sanitary  AullnitT  * 


and  Urbui  Sanitary  Aathcnl 


d  Ihs 

lard   and   Urban    aar 
lary  required),  a3rd  in 

e  Kiddermi 


Iflfiis 


le    Urban   Sanitary  Authsiily  it 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Antbocity  if 

the  £ty  Local  Boaid 


to  Frederick  Bucha, 


to  year.    Appli. 

HiEF  Ihbpectok  OF  NutSAHcES  for  the  Kingston-upoa-Holl  Urb* 

Sanitary  District  :  ^ijoper  annum.     Application,  ilth  iasl-,le 

C.S-rrtKid,  Town  Clerk, 
vsPECTORor  NuisANcss  for  Ihe  Doncaster  Rural  Sanit><T  Dili™'- 
OLLECTOR  of  Kates  and  Water  Rents  to  the  EUaitd  Local  Biwf 

and  Urh.in  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire  ;   ,£7}  par  sanaa. 

Application,  jBth  init,,  to "--■•-'  "-■-  •.■ — 

Chambers,  Halirai. 


]  England,  Clerk,  Tow 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE- 

lard,  in  purvoance  of  the  p 


The  Local  GovemnK 
by  the  Alkali,  At,  W 
Alfred  Cooper  Fryer.  Doctor  of  Science, 


lay  from  time  10 1 
/hierm  Bakhet 


Itnied  a  Local  GorenuDent  Diitnci 
k  George  Abboli,  Jgla 
■  ?eter  SlBcO, 


rt,: 


Charles  jac: 


r  C.  Lihbey,  the  Medical  Officer  oT  Health  for  ^ 
rban  Sanitary  District,  lately  resigned  becawe  ne 
-linwi  ,/,!nrT^',**  hls  sslaiy  trooi  £.1^  lo  jfjo  peT  aBDUlL 
held  for  the  poipoie  of  makini « 
b,  of  Headingley,  and  Dr.  LiUcy 
uties  again  al  Ibe  fixw  sahrjj 

the  icsponsi^lity  of  giving  a  casting  voie,  no  appomlmM 

rampton  Guardiani  and  Rural  Sanilary  Anthotiiy  ham  >tm 
with  ihe  powers,  rights,  &c,  of  an  Ifrbu  Saabary  Aolhe- 
ler  Sect,  yt  of  the  Public  Health  Ad,  for  pnvidiiw  v 
ing  urinals,  wata-closcts,  earth-closels,  privies,  and  saiiu^ 
'      es  lor  public  ai 


ITie  Cheraey  Rural  Sanitary 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in 


T  Ei«m  tha  ucal 
eponed  in  ihi 

g  Ibat  '  they,  loo,  had 


S.I«4.1 


THn  SAmtARV  RMCOkt). 


----—-.  — .  -    .   refrtlllMlhm 

idiaf  H>  vuT  Ihcir  dadiion/    Upoa  (he  moiion  of  the  | 

1  dun  ■  i«ieliuiDa  'Tlul  Iha  lubjact  be  adjoumcd  low 
riadb]rutD  J  iwidaniouoD  "ThuitiiibecDinrauniuuid 
ICsnniiBBI  Bgwd'  wiuMfUned.  Thiiii  m  i;uriinii 
n :  a  dcBd'tock  for  ui  indefinite  period,  jtnd  the  diuhct 
at  pnoicaUy,  witlioiit  ■  Medirnl  Officer  of  Hallh. 
vent,  mllbough  nude  hj  tke  Authority,  il  null  until  i 
Che  Local  Covemmenl  Board  :  aod,  being  HI,  aa  laluy 
IT  be  kgalljf  paia  .  if  paid,  it  would  be  •urch»4j«d  by   i 

l«aJih''B'br'M?inuiDK'lo't«faroi' the  dutie.  all  thii  I 

e  White,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Mej^bonniBh  Local  Board 
It  apfl^nis  of  a  mik,  and  ihooting  it ;  the  animal  wai 
nnf  the  Urban  Saidlary  Autborilyuf  BatllKaple  recently 
1  thai  the  alary  M  Mr.  William  Garland,  the  luMpectoroF 
Knid  be  increa«d  from  £j6  to  £y  per  annum.  This 
icated  to  the  Local  Government  board,  and  they  wrote 
ii£  thai,  having  Ffgard  ro  thedutiet  devolving  upon  the 

doubt  whether  ^jo  wa>  loScienl ;  Ihey  conunled, 
be  appoinloKnt  being  made  until  June  iSH;,  lubjeci  - 

■  •ifc^''ihe  '^*~' 

order  dated  July  J,  i£i4rbeen  Mllltd  by  the  Local 

ich  contain  the  whole  townihip  of  Ambleside  and  certain 
e  lowoahipa  of  Applethwaite  and  Rydal  and  Loughnsg' 
county  01  Wanmoreland)  ihall  be  sonitiiuled  a  Local 
District/    Many  of  the  r^epayera  and  owocn  remained 

bary  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  bat  been  inveated  with 
rithta,  Sic-,  of  an  urban  unitary  authorily,  under  tecL 
h  No.  I,  and  necI.  i6i  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  u  to 
ffu  or  other  meatu  of  lighting  the  itrecti,  market,  and 
ft,  within  the  contrihutory  place  of  Thombury  Special 

:r  Rural  SaniUry  Attlhotily  han  been  inveited  with  the 
1,  &c,  of  an  Urban  Sanitary  Auihoiily,  under  lect.  «; 
:    Health  Act,  a.  to  the   coUeclioo  and  deii»il  of  duit, 

aace  Diurict.  Uatlanda  Specul  Draiuafe  Diunct, 
lamei  Special  Drainage  Dillnct,  and  We^bndge. 


he  lown  Council,  the  ^opoied  increa 
ly  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one. 


d,  for  the  t 


I  :-'Thai 


lalary  of  Ur.  J.  A.  l^wwn,  the  clerk^  Erom  £j5  to  jCyo 


oiiued  to  tbe  students  at  the  Guild  ei 


Ir^idy  paMed  iu  this  lubject  in   the  1 
It,  beiautt  ielcct  hia^utilionafrDm  tho» 

of  the  queilion  muU  be  placed  bafort 

mUnmt/tr  tkitfa-ttr. 


■dmoM  na  wootd  prafar  the  twil-irap 
utlaeallada  lu-cbaei  with  iu  con 
>a^,aBd  eiiplBB  in  fall  detail  the 


1-t.ap^  -S- 


ikelch  a  piece  of  loil-pipe  i 
1  itand  the 


liameter:   what  ifaould  be 

Idered  lead  ■wl.pipetj  and 
ventilalinji  coatuiuatioa  of 
L.  "ight  for  lead 


:he  loil-pipe  in  either  caie  •    What 

9.  You  may  be  frequently  asked  to  lay  doi  .  . 

ute  your  |Upe>  >     What  il  the   leU  liill  m  inchea,  which  ]n 


10.  Suppoung  you  were  laying  down 
^canary  to  inlerpose  a  lyphon-trap,  wt 
IU  uie?  Sketch  alio  the  pattern  whi 
low  any  coibdilion  of  thingi  which  wc 
phon,  with  an  upright  in  the  centre  of 


u'd"^ 


\%.  ?ou  have  to  deal  with  a  houK  when 
tbe  lervke  from  which  leadi  to  unk^ 
cloieu  alike.  How  would  you  ditconDeci 
tern,  and  what  would  eichduconncction  c 

"7«!™If''yDU  were  aiked  to  clean  out  a 

17.  Sketch  a  wet-gai  meter  and  a  dry-gi 

actioaof  each. 


ie  Weill  of  a  bouae  ea 


Ikelch  the  chcapetl 
lu  M^uld^kli'u.f 


what  degree  FakrmJut 


_  oflead 
sudden  cooling  1 
fulneBofabuiL...^. 

i.  State,  approKututply,  the  cr 
weight  of  silver  aeneraliy  found  i 

i.  Describe  all  the  various  k 
acquainted,  including  plumbers' 
nary  hard  tpeller.solSer  :  and  su 

«.  Hew  do  direrent  waters  bR 
DeMiibe  the  difference  bet  wee 


)  iZi\t 


Im ;  what  is  thU  material  T 


^  what  ingredients  each  >>  mada, 

lead,  line,  iron,  and  tin. 

inned  lead-pipe  and  lin-encaaed 


a  distancea,  and  i 


9.  Explain  how  the  quantity  t 
stream  may  be  gauged  with  the  vi 
lo  anpply  a  houiehold. 

la  What  advantagei  do  iron  drain-pipes  offer  over  glaaed-aarlhen- 
ware  lockeEed-fnpesT 

Describe  the  method  of  makins  the  joints  in  both,  and  give  the 
relative  cost  b  each  case,  taking  the  eanhenware-pipe  to  be  laid  oa  a 
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1$.  Sum  the  advuiuces 
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[Aug.  IS,  It 


s  of  A  aoU-pipc  fitted  bj 


t6-  Jn  the  country  it  11  very  CDDimoa  lo  And  houM.  Che  itunales  of 
which  ue  obliged  Is  rely  entirely  upon  nin-vatcr.     How  would  you  | 


n  imdergnxiDd  tank?  Sketch  uiyAppantuK  with  which 
ounted,  which  for  it  few  minutes  wuhe  the  impuritiei 
of  inddeUven  them  into  thecomnion  dniD  betore  deliver 


yourtdf  ukd  yotu  clien 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Uininf  strictly  to  eiioilaiy  w«k,  and  which  it » 
without  hiving  to  refer  out  coireipondeni  u> 

Replies  thereto  »ac»n  fiiily  be  eipecied  firan  i 


vilt,hDwtver,belubjected,irun; 


:ei»rilv  long,  ID  >  urict  curuil  nent 
BF  ■Infkctiid' Clothing. 


e  by  persons  iiving  in  the  s 
and  eipljLini  the  ciTCumstar 
irward.  Il  seems  (hat  up 
to  keep  in  check,  in  the  fu^ 
on,  the  spread  of  SBuII-pc 


se; 


t     they     should     I 


cipUined  to  Ihem  Ihil  ihemembennf  thefuuily  when  ping  to  and 

lo  oihen,  >nd  thqr  >ete  lUo  iofonned  of  the  penalties  ■luching  !□ 
anoileiueDfthiscbincter.  [SeitiDn  isfiofthe  Public  Health  Act, 
a*  is  iretl  Imowu,  ImpoKi  a  penally  of  five  pounds  on  any  person 
who  ^  gives,  lends-  selb,  truumils,  or  rxfioia,  without  previous 
dlsiolKlion,  any  bedding,  chtAing,  nil,  or  other  things  which 
hirn  been  uposed  to  lolection  rroin  any  dunccnwi  infeclbas 
disorder.  1  In  October,  Hr.  Hanis,  considering  that  eeitain  thn: 
persons  had  not  proper  means  of  isolalion,  informed  the  narenls  «s 
above,  aitd  the  patients  were  then  removed  to  bospiutTat  there- 
quest  of  ^e  parents,  who  were  eiven  ample  time  to  consider  their 
course  of  acuoik    Serious  objection  was  taken  to  the  health  officer's 

Sceduie  ^  the  medical  atleddint,  who  complained  lo  the  Town 
UDciL     Tile  Council  appealed  to  the  town  cletk  for  an  interote- 
tatiouofthe  law,  and  he  held  that  Section  i36af  tht 
Am  did  not  apply  to  clothing  worn  by  penoni  living  in  me  sa 

iineof  acijon,  and  was  thus  tleprived  of  his  most  potem  weapoa 


ic  Hullh 


clothing  has  ir 


1,  fur  w^t  ii  n 
■ct  been  loftci 


..«».^..  ^  -  , - -     -^  infectious  sichnesi  can  be  rcqalred  lo 

stay  at  home  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ^thert  can  be  little  question 

alroidy  attacked  may  become  infected,  siltbough  the  difficulty  of 
proving  tbu  would  probably  be  a  bur  to  successlul  proceedings  (or 
t^nttnin.  If.  however,  this  Can  be  satisfactorily  shown^i he  sectiun 
stinctly  applicibU-     As  Hr.  Harru  ob4eTVC-'., 


>  no  doubt  that  if 
IS  disinlectic-^  _. 
T  hitngmg 


tides 


the  infected  room,  that  ' 
rord  '  clothing,'  if  the  same 


subject  to  a  heavy  penalty^ 

d  hid  afterwards 
ough  dressed 


?tlier  words,  clothing  ceases  to  be  clothing  when  it  is  a 
this  is  so,  the  sooner  the  clause  is  amended  the  better, 
monstrous  to  think  that  nurses  and  other  persons  who 
ercployed,  or  who  live  in  infected  houses  whete  there  are  r 
of  isolation,  should  he  allowed  10  wander  aliout  acconbn| 
own  not  sweet  will  without  chanffing  their  wearing  apparel 
cscapepaaishmcnt  for  spreading  diseise.  Aswtbaveobec 
section  ii  applicable  when  evidence  is  foTthcomiuip  of  the 
having  L>ecn  infected  ;  but  the  wording  can  be  obviously  al 
the  better.— Ed.] 

is;.    CaMPUi.soKV  RiuovaL  to  HosriTAL. 
liiln  upon  the  question  of  the  iinperfectiiin  of  the  claun 
Public  Health  ■----'-  --'- ■-'—: —  -■ ■ 


[lention  lo  the  need  for  amendnent  in 
lion  134  "(  the  Act  with  mrard  to  the  nowin  c 


Corporation  obtained  powers  uD 
procedure  as  to  compulsoiy  n 


order  for  compulsoiy  lemovaL     It 


il  dclinitdy  re 


aJT'burghs'rfmocet 

burgh,  who  have  necesaarily  had  much  piacltcal  espcriei 

obtains  in  their  disiricis  between  the  health  officers  and  tl 
Lraiei.     This  cordiiliiy  does  not,  unfortunately,  exist 

health  officers  of  the  trouble  and  delay  caused  bv  the  ne 

Mlgebelon  /vciUe'remov^  i>  al'lempUd,'ui?^fu'its  0 
laudable  one.  The  objections  to  ihe  clause  appear  to  h> 
chiefly  from  the  fear  that  delay  in  removal  will  be  causal 

danffetous  infectious  disease  arises,  the  very  prompteHi 
should  be  taiicn  for  limiting  the  spread  of  the  disease.    T 

Sive  i[  (he  appeajuice  of  delay)  might  apparently  be  mad 
ifficulty  to  follow  each  other  at  the  cipiralbn  of  a  few  h 
there  would  certainly  not  he  more  delay  in  such  a  ly 

much  canvassed,  viz. :  whether  the  words  'proper  lodgin 
commodation '  are  intended  to  mean  '  JodginE  and  accom 

Any  improvement  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  wordi 
general   Act    cannot    buL   be   regarded   as    an   ad  van 

the  Edinburgh  Local  Act  the  power  of  removal 
solely  in  the  medical    officer   of   heillb,   who   has 

last  twenty  years,  during  which  time  the  ajmse  has  wcr 
public  advantage.     ][  may  be  necessary,  however,  Un' 

sanitary  inspector  should  have  the  power  of  forcing  an  ei 

provided  for  by  the  existm^  statute  law.  If  the  persoc 
of  hiving  disease  or  those  in  charge  of  him  refuse  admii 
medical  officer  of  health  It  would  frCQuemtly  be  impi^ta 
any  ceitlficate  at  all,  ind  proceedings  would  thus  be  s1o| 

health  and  sanitary  Inspector  a  power  of  entry,  such  i 
given  in  sect.  loS  of  the  Greenock  Police  Act,  iB?;.  1 
Eias,  we  are  iimrmed,  been  &nind  at  Greenock  of  ib 
possible  service  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  di'aeas 

138.     CAIPET-BEATIHa  A    NtllSANLE. 

The  carjKl-beaiing  case  rep 


Led  in  your  csliunns  of  Jun< 
regretted  that  the  proce 
e^T«i(  auihoritb^i,"iild't 


if  by-iaws,  prohibiting  the  beaung  of  catpMs 
K  the  pnctlce  has  been  held  to  be  only  a  public 

■   rti,>,lir  niilonr*         HnH.Tt>,*l«.    it   iZ Z-   h.  . 


Lth  the  pnbliL,   I 
would  not  be  liable  to  punishment. 
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ABLIAHENTABT   SESSION    OF 
1884. 

■e  those  who  gauge  the  success  or  failure 
in  by  Ihe  number  of  Acts  that  are  added 
>  labours  to  what  Js  euphemistically  called 
tc  Book.'  To  such  restless  mortals  the 
results  of  the  present  year  will  prove  a 
isappoiniraeni ;  and  we  can  well  imagine 
ng  with  a  fine  scorn  at  the  modest  quarto 
at  contains  the  General  Public  Acts  of 
r  grace  1384,  There  is  abundant  food  for 
a  the  contemplation  of  the  set  of  volumes 
ulesat  Large,  without  which  no  library  that 
idf  considers  its  shelves  complete.  Com- 
*jth  that  'bulwark  of  English  liberty,' 
larta,  which  is  always  conspicuously  dis- 
the  binding  of  Volume  I.,  one's  eye  passes 
icwthesimpieanduncomphcaiedmeasures 
led  the  legislative  cravings  of  the  Plan- 
udor,  and  Stuart  periods.  It  is  not  until 
he  reigns  of  the  Georges  that 'Acts'begin 
:  the  brain;  but  it  is  reserved  for  the 
■poch  to  crush  us  utterly  with  Parliamen- 
m.     One  feels  it  necessary,  indeed,  to 

bated  breath  of  the  number  of  volumes 
eded  for  the  treasuring  up  of  the  many 
f  Acts  to  which  her  present  Most  Gracious 
s  ai^xed  her  sign  manual.  Far  be  it  from 
ipt  the  hopeless  task  of  inquiring  how  far 
tower  of  legislation  has  been  beneficial, 
uch  better  we  all  are  for  it.  But  without 
length  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  the 
efence  League,  one  may  indulge  in  a  " 
;pticism  as  to  the  usefulness  and  _  _  . 
ly  of  a  good  many  of  the  measures  that 
I  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
NT  .METHODS  OF  LEGISLATION, 
lalive  habit  now-a-days  is  to  be  snippetty 
A  difficulty  crops  up  in  the  working  of 
ral  law  that  can  only  be  effectually 
yf  further  legislation.  An  enierptising 
in  this  circumstance  an  opportunity  of 
istinction.  He  introduces  a  Bill.  The 
s  talked  about ;  his  name  appears  in 
1  the  Government  want  an  evening  for  a 
pose  he  obligingly  gives  way,  after  ex- 
promise  that  facilities  shall  be  afforded 
consideration  of  the  important  measure 
e  has  taken  charge  ;  and  in  the  fulness 
nay  or  may  not — probably  the  latter — be 
hisbantlngsafely  through  the  shoals  and 
of  Parliamentary  progress.  In  this  way 
ess  I'ariaiions  of  important  general  Acts, 
se  the  Uw  and  help  to  spoil  its  efficacy. 
tc  a  very  familiar  instance,   the   Public 

of  1S75  ii  currently  regarded  as  our 
litary  code.  Ilut  it  was  tinkered  at  in 
irds  canal  boats,  a^ain  in  1S7S  as  regards 

in  1879  as  regards  interments,  again  in 
3rds  by.Iaws,  again  in   iSiij  as  regards 

and  now  in  1 SS4  as  regards  proceedings 
of  the  law  forbidding  officers  of  local 
o  be  concerned  in  contracts.  And  the 
e  said  of  other  branches  of  legislation. 
ire  hive  no  time  to  lak:  up  a  subject  in 
and  grapple  intelligently  with  the  prob- 
;ontatns.  We  have  never  patience  to  eon- 
itantial  edifice  upon  one  uniform  plan  : 


we  run  up  a  flimsy  erection  of  the  'jerry-building' 
order,  and  when  its  flaws  become  revealed  we  patch 
it  up  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  workman  who 
happens  to  be  nearest  at  hand.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be  ;  but  to  hope  for  better  things  is  evidently 
futile  whilst  Parliamentary  institutions  endure  in 
their  present  form. 

PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  THE  LAST  SESSION. 
The  impotence  of  the  Legislature  to  perform  its 
allotted  task  is,  however,  an  oft-told  tale,  which  no 
words  of  ours  are  likely  to  remedy.  We  pass,  there- 
fore, in  accordance  with  our  customary  plan,  to 
sketch  briefly  the  measures  that  have  passed  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  both  Houses  this  session,  and  noir 
add  refulgence  to  the  majesty  of  English  law.  It 
requires  some  dexterity  to  discover  any  Bills  that 
escaped  the  parricidal  knife  during  the  general 
massacre  consequent  on  the  fate  of  the  Franchise 
Bill  in  the  I.,ords  ;  and  of  the  few  that  have  survived 
we  are  not  sure  that  their  sacrifice  with  the  others 
would  have  been  a  source  of  unmixed  grieC  For 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Canal  Boats  Bill, 
which  really  appears  to  be  a  useful  measure,  they  all 
deal  with  some  minute  detail  of  sanitary  pro- 
cedure that  was  certainly  not  pressing,  and  would 
best  have  been  dealt  with  as  part  of  a  general 
Act.  it  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  specu- 
late how  much  more  might  have  been  done  if  the 
Franchise  difficulty  had  not  disturbed  the  calcula- 
tions of  those  unhappy  beings  whose  business  it  is 
to  attempt  to  find  time  for  everything,  with  the 
natural  result  of  finding  time  for  nothing.  Subjoined 
is,  however,  the  outcome  from  a  medico-sanitary 
point  of  view  of  five  months  of  the  hardest  work  that 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  ever  had 
to  bemoan  : — 

Canal  Boats  Act  {1^77)  Amtndmtitl  Acl  (Royal 
assent,  Aug.  14). — Theobjcct  of  this  Act  is  to  remedy 
certain  defects  which  had  been  observed  in  the 
working  of  the  principal  Act  of  1877.  Thus  the 
registration  of  a  boat  under  sect,  i  of  the  Act  of 
1877  having  been  found  to  be  often  a  mere  farce, 
and  to  have  been  regarded  as  covering  a  boat  though 
reconstructed  and  altered,  sect  i  of  the  new  Acl 
provides  that  the  certificate  of  registration  shall 
cease  to  be  of  force  in  the  event  of  any  structural 
alterations  having  been  made  affecting  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  certificate  was  obtained.  The  penalty 
clauses  of  the  principal  Act  being  imperfect,  sect.  2 
imposes  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  on  the  master  and 
owner  of  the  boat  for  default  in  complying  with  any 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  Education  Department.  No  central  control 
over  the  working  of  the  Act  bylocal  authorities  being 
provided  for  in  the  principal  Act,  registration,  in  the 
sense  of  control,  of  canal  biais  had  come  10  be  a  dead 
letter  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly 
sect,  3  enacts  that  '  it  sh.ill  be  the  duty  of  every 
registration  or  sanitary  authority  within  whose  dis- 
trict any  canal  or  any  part  of  a  caml  is  situate,  to 
enforce  within  such  district  the  provisions  of  the 
principal  Act  and  this  Act,  and  any  regulations  made 
thereunder  by  the  Local  Government  Board.'  Every 
ich  authority  must,  within  the  first  twenty-one  days 
01  January  in  each  year,  make  a  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  its  proceedings  during  the 
preceding  year  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  to 
canal  boats.  Sect.  4  require;  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  make  an  annuil  report  to  Parliament  as  to 
of  the  Acts,  and  10  cause  inquiries  to 
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be  made  from  time  to  time  by  an  inspector  or  in- 
spectors to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Such 
inspectors  may  hold  formal  inquiries,  and  call 
for  witnesses  and  papers,  and  '  may  enter  any  canal 
boat  at  any  time  by  day  (defined  by  sect.  9  to  mean 
between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.),  and  examine  the  same 
and  every  part  thereof,  and  may,  if  need  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  such  inquiry,  detain  the  boat,  but  for  no 
longer  time  than  is  necessary.'  The  master  must 
produce  his  certificate  to  the  inspector,  and  furnish 
him  with  all  the  assistance  he  wants.  Refusal  to 
comply  with  the  inspector's  requisitions  will  be  re- 
garded as  '  obstruction,'  to  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  forty  shillings.  The  Education  Department  may 
make  regulations  as  to  the  attendance  at  school  of 
canal-boat  children  (sect.  5),  and  are  each  year  to 
report  to  Parliament  how  the  Education  Acts  are 
enforced  with  respect  to  such  children  (sect.  6).  In 
order  to  be  lettered,  marked,  and  numbered'  in 
conformity  with  sect.  3  of  the  principal  Act,  a  canal 
boat  must  be  lettered,  marked,  and  numbered  on 
both  sides,  or  in  some  suitable  position  on  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  from  both 
sides  of  the  canal. 

Cholera,  &»c,y  Protection  Act  (Royal  Assent, 
Aug.  14). — This  is  a  short  measure  of  two  clauses, 
the  raison  (Vetre  of  which  is  not  specially  clear.  It 
provides  that  where  a  sanitary  authority  in  Ireland 
is  empowered  to  acquire  a  site  for  a  cholera  or  other 
hospital  within  its  district,  it  may,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  exercise  such 
power  *  without,  but  contiguous  to,  such  district' 
(sect.  i).  Whenever  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Board  directs  any  urban  authority  to  superintend 
and  see  to  the  execution  of  regulations  which  other- 
wise would  be  the  duty  of  any  Board  of  Guardians, 
the  sanitary  authority  may  insert  a  separate  item 
for  the  necessary  expenditure  in  any  rate  required 
for  the  purpose  (sect.  2). 

The  Cholera  Hospitals  {Ireland)  Act  (Royal  As- 
sent, Aug.  14)  is  virtually  a  re-enactment  of  the  Act 
with  the  same  title  passed  in  the  session  of  1883.  It 
provides  that,  on  receiving  a  certificate  from  a 
medical  officer  that  a  case  of  cholera  has  occurred, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  authorities  of  a  sanitary 
district,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  take  possession  for  a 
temporary  hospital  of  any  site  within  that  sanitary 
district  (sect.  i).  It  is  to  be  sufficient  notice  to  the 
owner  or  occupier  to  affix  a  notice  on  the  walls  of 
the  union  or  any  church  or  chapel  in  the  district,  or 
to  post  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the  occupier  (sect.  2). 
No  site  is  to  be  taken  which  is  within  300  yards  of  a 
dwelling-house  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier 
(sect.  3)  ;  and  not  more  than  two  acres  may  be  taken 
for  any  site  (sect  5).  The  owner  or  occupier  may 
be  granted  such  compensation  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  award  (sect.  4).  The  Act  expires 
on  May  i  next  (sect.  7),  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
meanwhile  some  more  practical  legislation  on  the 
subject  may  have  been  inaugurated. 

Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act  (Royal  Assent, 
Aug.  14)  forbids  for  the  future  the  erection  of  *  any' 
buildings  upon  a  disused  burial  ground,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  a  church,  chapel,  meeting- 
house, or  other  places  of  worship.'  This  Act,  which 
was  promoted  by  Mr.  Hollond,  will  put  a  stop  to 
burial-grounds  being  disposed  of  in  the  future  as 
eligible  building  sites,  as  was  recently  the  case  at 
Bethnal  Green. 

Public   Health  (Confirmation    <^  By-laws)  Act 


(Royal  Assent,  May  18). — This  is  a  pure 
Act  with  regard  to  the  confirmation  of 
made  under  various  Acts  of  1847  ^^  to  < 
houses,  hackney  carriages,  bathing,  and  m: 

The  Public  Health  {Ireland)  Districts  A 
Assent,  Aug.  14)  makes  provision  as  to  tl 
over  of  the  district,  property,  debts,  and  tli 
any  urban  sanitary  district  in  Ireland  thz 
solved  or  for  any  cause  ceases  to  exist. 

The  Public  Health  {Members  and  Offi 
(Royal  Assent,  Aug.  14),  provides  that  pn 
for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  under  Secti 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  ^^^^  officers 
authority  interested  in  any  bargains  made  ' 
authority,  shall  not  be  taken  except  with  thi 
in  writing  of  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Valuation  {Metropolis)  Amendment  A 
Assent,  March  28^,  gives  greater  facilities  f 
against  the  valuation  lists  in  the  case  of  ow 
pay  the  tenants'  rates  and  taxes,  more  c 
when  the  houses  are  subdivided  into  t< 
separately  rated. 

We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  mei 
names  of  the  other  public  Bills  of  the  ses 
failed  to  secure  Her  Majesty's  autograph 
Mr.  Waugh's  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  1 
Cameron's  Disposal  of  the  Dead  Bill,  w 
voked  an  interesting  discussion  on  cremat 
its  second  reading  was  negatived  on  April 
Monckton's  well-intentioned  but  impracticab 
ing  House  Inspection  Bill\  Sir  John  Lubb 
for  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Factor 
shops  ;  the  triad  of  measures  introduced 
Broadhurst,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  i 
Charles  Ross  to  put  a  stop  to  the  iniquitous 
of  life  leases,  on  which  we  commented  at  I 
the  Sanitary  Record  for  April  15  last; 
vernment  Medical  Acts  Atnendment  Bill 
useful  piece  of  legislation,  which  for  two 
has  been  paralysed  by  the  selfishness  of  th 
medical  corporations  ;  Mr.  Cowen's  Municij 
Bill\  Mr.  Warton's  Patent  Medicines  Bill,  i 
on  March  26,  in  view  of  a  promise  by  the 
ment — never  fulfilled — that  they  would  ini 
measure  of  their  own  ;  Mr.  Dodd's  Ptibli 
Acts  Amendment  Bill;  the  Government 
creating  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scoth 
would  have  taken  over,  amongst  other  tl 
control  of  poor  law,  lunacy,  public  health, 
tion,  rivers  pollution,  adulteration,  artisan 
ings,  and  other  business  of  Scotland  ;  Mr.  ^ 
absurd  Shop  Hours  Regulation  {Liverpc 
which  proposed  to  shut  up  every  shop  in  I 
except  milkshops,  tobacconists,  refreshmen 
and  druggists  for  the  whole  of  Sunday,  i 
8  P.M.  every  day,  except  Saturday,  when  t 
to  be  shut  at  2  p.m.,  under  a  penalty  of  ic 
Stratheden  and  Campbell's  Smoke  Nuisan 
ment  Bill ;  Mr.  Peter  Taylor's  Bill  for  the 
the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Vaccinatic 
Mr.  Reid's  Vivisection  Prohibition  Bill  \ 
Dodd's  and  Mr.  Henderson's  IVaterwork 
Bills, 

UNSUCCESSFUL   PUBLIC   BILLI 

With  this  paltry  result  ends  a  session  whi 
more  hopefully  than  any  of  its  immediate 
sors  in  the  promise  of  some  efficient  legis 
the  subject  of  public  health.  For,  indej 
altogether  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  oft-tl 
London  Government  Bill,  there  was  a  dii 
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early  in  the  session  of  a  measure  to  reform 
5  bottom  local  government  generally ;  and  the 
ition  of  London,  threatened  with  disestab- 
t  themselves,  had  prepared  a  highly  popular 
pare  the  daws  of  the  metropolitan  water 
ies.  These  three  measures  all  came  to  an 
y  end.  The  first  did  not  even  reach  its 
reading,  though  its  advocates  profess  to  re- 
majority  of  188  to  117  on  a  motion  for  ad- 
snt  as  pledging  the  House  of  Commons  to 
iciple  of  the  Bill.  The  second  never  saw  the 
md  the  third  was  thrown  out  (admittedly  not 
>  merits)  by  a  majority  whose  common-sense 
irbome  by  the  cry  of  confiscation.  Nor  must 
t  to  mention  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  for  the 
ment  of  the  Police  and  Sanitary  Law  of 
d  :  a  measure  equally  remarkable  for  its  size, 
position,  and  its  inherent  absurdity. 
London  Government  Bill  was  the  first  of  two 
leasures  for  the  reform  of  local  government 
dewed  in  the  Queen's  Speech  and  in  subse- 
leclarations  of  Ministers.  Whilst  Sir  William 
irt  professed  his  inability  to  deal  with  certain 
try  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  me- 
;,  on  the  plea  that  this  would  properly  form 
the  duties  of  the  new  Central  Council  that 
)e  created  by  his  Bill,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
:  off  the  consideration  of  State  subventions  to 
ites  by  the  promise  of  a  Bill  which  would 
ly  alter  the  whole  constitution  of  local  autho- 
The  latter  measure  never  got  further  than 
irles  Dilke's  tantalising  sketch  of  it ;  but  the 
Secretary's  Bill,  after  three  years  of  gesta- 
is  brought  forth  to  a  dazzled  community  on 
Sir  William  Harcourt  proposed  to  incor- 
as  a  single  municipality  all  the  inhabitants  of 
tropolitan  area  as  defined  by  the  Act  of  1855, 
ifer  to  the  new  municipal  body  all  the  rights, 
,  property,  and  obligations  belonging  to  the 
)rporation,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  the 
layor,  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  Common 
he  Wardmote,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
the  magistrates  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and 
within  the  specified  limits,  the  Burial  Boards, 
I  Vestries.  Only  three  points  were  reserved 
law  administration,  elementary  education, 
\  police.  The  Common  Council,  containing 
resentatives  for  the  City  and  38  other  existing 
s,  was  to  be  permitted  to  delegate  its  minor 
ns  to  local  elected  Boards  ;  the  Lord  Mayor 
sputy  Mayor  were  to  be  paid  officials  ;  the 
len  were  to  disappear. 

•  hanging  fire  for  some  little  time,  meet- 
r  and  against  the  Bill  were  organised  in 
ts  of  London,  and  there  is  unfortunately 
;sibility  for  doubt  that  many,  if  not  most, 
e  meetings  were  packed.  But  apart  alto- 
from  the  noisy  knot  of  agitators  who  exer- 
lieir  lungs  at  these  gatherings,  there  is  a 
undercurrent  of  feeling  amongst  the  more  in- 
it  classes  of  the  community  that  some  reform 
London  Government  is  urgently  called  for. 
r  these  classes  now  to  bestir  themselves,  and 
ince  the  Cabinet  that  the  question  is  one  that 
gard  as  urgent.  The  people  who  have  up  to 
sent  raised  their  voices  in  favour  of  reform 
adequately  represent  those  who  are  anxious 
lange,  but  in  London  it  is  of  all  things  most 
\  to  get  the  better  and  more  intelligent 
;  to  take  an  interest  in  local  affairs. 
Home  Secretary's  Bill  was  not  perfection, 


but  it  contained  the  elements  of  a  good  working 
measure,  and  nothing  can  well  be  worse  than 
our  present  system  of  vestry  mismanagement. 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home 
Secretary's  Bill  brought  out  very  remarkably  the 
weakness  of  the  case  against  it.  Nearly  all  the 
antagonistic  speeches  belonged  more  properly  to  the 
Committee  stage,  which  the  Bill  was  never  destined 
to  reach.  Not  even  the  Lord  Mayor,  despite  his 
picturesque  determination  earlier  in  the  year  to 
*  fight  the  Bill  line  by  line,'  had  anything  effective  to 
say  against  the  Bill :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  had  it  been  possible  to  get  the  verdict  of  the 
lobbies  upon  the  Bill,  its  principle  would  have  been 
affirmed  by  a  substantial  majority.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  as  to  the  extent  of  its  mutilation  in  Com- 
mittee. The  measure  afforded  a  fair  target  for  the 
attacks  of  a  practically  unlimited  number  of  members 
ambitious  of  distinction,  for  local  government  is  just 
one  of  those  things  upon  which  every  man  regards 
himself  as  a  superior  authority.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  Bill  maybe  reintroduced  next  year  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  promptly  referred  to  one  of  the  Grand 
Committees  who  haa  so  easy  a  time  of  it  last  session. 
But  with  the  shadow  of  the  Redistribution  Bill  upon 
us  it  would  be  unwise  to  speculate  very  hopefully 
upon  the  chances  of  any  useful  legislation  of  this 
kind  next  year. 

The  Burgh  Police  and  Health  {Scotlatid  Bill  was 
a  very  extensive  and  pretentious  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Lord- Advocate,  apparently  under  the  auspices  of 
an  obscure  organisation  known  as  the  Royal  Con- 
vention of  Scottish  Burghs.  The  Bill  was  of  the 
paste-pot  and  scissors  order,  and  had  evidently  been 
drafted  by  someone  who  did  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand the  subject  on  which  he  was  working.  The 
original  draft  of  the  Bill  when  first  introduced  in  1883 
was  received  in  Scotland  with  a  shout  of  derision, 
some  faint  echoes  of  which  were  wafted  south  of  the 
Tweed  ;  and,  although  in  the  interval  certain  of  the 
more  flagrant  absurdities  had  been  expunged,  the 
Bill  in  its  revised  shape  of  1884  was  still  a  master- 
piece of  bungledom.  Although  not  so  irrepressible 
and  troublesome  as  their  Irish  brethren,  Scotch 
members  have  a  quiet  persistent  way  of  their  own 
which  enables  them  to  get  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  a 
very  workable  Home  Rule  of  their  own,  so  that 
English  members  seldom  care  to  interfere  with 
whatever  Northern  legislators  regard  as  helpful  to 
their  division  of  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  very 
bulk  of  the  Bill  itself — it  weighed  nearly  two  pounds 
and  a  quarter  avoirdupois,  and  consisted  of  558 
clauses — was  enough  to  deter  any  but  the  most 
voracious  of  amendment-movers  from  grappling  with 
it.  So  the  Lord-Advocate,  anxious  to  see  something 
passed,  got  a  tired  House  one  night  to  assent  to  the 
second  reading,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be 
thoroughly  considered  by  a  representative  Select 
Committee.  Accordingly,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed. It  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Scotch 
members,  of  whom  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say 
that  few  have  yet  earned  Parliamentary  laurels. 
Undeterred  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  Com- 
mittee pressed  gallantly  through  the  238  pages  of 
the  Bill,  and  knocked  off  its  558  clauses  in  seven 
sittings.  Vainly  were  they  told  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bills  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  that  the  Bill  contained  clauses  pro- 
viding for  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious 
disease  throughout  Scotland  by  medical  men — 
a  requirement  concerning  which  the  profession  had 
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a  fair  right  to  be  heard  ;  that  many  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill  were  unnecessary  in  view  of  existing 
legislation  ;  that  other  clauses — taken  hap-hazard 
from  local  bills — were  senseless  when  divorced  from 
their  surroundings  ;  that  others  ag^in  were  dupli- 
cates couched  in  slightly  varying  language ;  and 
that  generally  the  Bill  needed  careful  consideration 
in  view  of  the  evidence  which  was  proffered  with 
regard  to  it  by  experts  and  the  leading  sanitary 
authorities  of  Scotland.  The  Committee  decided  to 
deliberate  in  private,  and  refused  to  hear  any  evi- 
dence. They  *  revised '  the  Bill,  and  took  out  some  of 
its  grosser  absurdities ;  but  left  it  on  the  whole  a 
more  objectionable  measure  than  before.  They 
made  the  appointment  of  sanitary  officers  an  annusd 
one  ;  they  dispensed  with  any  notification  of  disease 
by  the  occupier,  and  cast  the  entire  burden  upon  the 
medical  man,  who, '  provided  his  diagnosis  was  found 
by  the  medical  officer  to  be  correct,'  was  to  get 
half-a-crown  for  his  certificate.  It  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  that  some  vigorous  effort  should  be  made 
to  stop  legislation  of  this  sort ;  and  accordingly  the 
Pfeirliamentary  Bills  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  took  measures  for  enlighten- 
ing the  House  generally  as  to  the  character  of  the 
measure.  The  Lord  Advocate  pressed  the  Bill 
forward  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  but  though  he 
was  successful  in  getting  it  reached  one  night,  he 
had  two  days  after  to  announce  the  impossibility  of 
proceeding  with  it,  in  view  of  the  opposition  which  it 
had  excited.  An  amended  consolidated  Public 
Health  Act  for  Scotland  appears  to  be  much  needed, 
as  the  last  general  Act  on  the  subject  was  passed  in 
1867  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  preparing  it  the 
Lord  Advocate  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  syren 
voice  of  the  Royal  Convention  of  Scottish  Burghs. 

In  the  Metropolis  Water  Bill  there  was  a  certain 
element  of  amusement,  for  the  City  Fathers,  whilst 
protesting  with  all  their  might  against  any  med- 
dling interference  with  their  own  vested  rights, 
were  posing  as  the  people's  champions  in  pro- 
moting legislation  of  the  most  confiscatory  sort 
against  the  water  companies.  Not  that  the  last- 
named  organisations  would  have  deserved  any 
sympathy  if  the  Corporation  proposals  had  been 
carried  into  effect.  Far  from  it.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  their  interesting  pavilion  at  the  International 
Health  Exhibition,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fountain 
displays  for  which  they  provide  the  funds,  were  to 
blind  the  public  to  the  extremely  selfish  and  narrow- 
minded  way  in  which  they  have  administered  the 
monopoly  which  the  foolishness  of  Parliament  in  the 
past  has  given  into  their  hands.  The  City  Bill 
proposed  simply  that  a  consumer  might  require  a 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  be  fur- 
nished to  him  by  measure ;  but  the  charge  by 
measure  was  only  to  come  into  force  after  a  certain 
quantity — sufficient  for  ordinary  requirements— had 
passed  through  the  meter.  Hut  it  aUo  proposed 
(and  here  was  the  rub)  that  all  new  shares  or  stock 
of  the  companies  should  be  offered  by  auction  or 
tender ;  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  quiet  allotments 
at  par  of  shares  that  are  immediately  entitled  to  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  or  more,  for  which  it  is 
needless  to  say,  the  unhappy  householder  has  to  find 
the  funds.  There  was  much  cry  when  this  Bill 
came  up  for  second  reading  about  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  and  solemn  bargains  with  the  companies, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cant  of  'confiscation.'  In  the  end 
Mr.  Octavius  Coope,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
water  companies,  led  a  sympathetic  and  emotional 


majority  into  the  lobby,  and  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Corporation  were  thus  brought  to  nought    The 
water  companies  have  not,  however,  had  an  alto- 
gether rosy  time  of  it  during  the  session.    Awkward 
questions  have  been  asked  as  to  their  intakes  and 
the  sewage  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  ;  the  lead- 
ing journal  has  teemed  with  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  water  rates  ;  the  victorious  Mr.  Dobbshas 
been  addressing  public  meetings  in  the  vain  hope  of 
getting  them  to  understand  the  technicalities  of  the 
case  that  he  so  gallantly  took  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
enterprising  householders  have  worried  the  hard- 
worked  police  magistrates    for    interpretations  of 
abstruse  sections  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  gener- 
ally the  companies  have  had,  always  excepting  the 
chorus  of  admiration  of   their  South   Kensington 
enterprise,  hardly  a  dog's  life  of  it. 

Their  adversaries  in  Parliament  have  given 
them  no  peace,  for  in  both  Houses  Bills  were 
presented  with  the  object  of  settling  the  amount 
of  the  claim  for  water  services  which  the 
law  authorises  the  companies  to  make.  The 
Earl  of  Camperdown  made  a  spirited  effort  to 
get  them  to  declare  themselves ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  was  bowled  over  on  the  ground  of  non- 
compliance with  those  awe-inspiring  mysteries 
known  to  the  vulgar  as  the  *  Standing  Orders.*  His 
Bill  proposed  that  the  water  companies  should  send 
in  either  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  to  every  person 
liable  to  the  payment  of  water  rates  for  domestic 
purposes,  a  claim  or  demand  note,  containing  the 
particulars  by  which  the  sum  total  claimed  is  made 
out,  including  the  annual  value  on  which  the  per- 
centage charge  is  levied  ;  and  that  not  until  sudi 
claim  had  been  delivered  should  payment  by  the 
consumer  become  due.  No  supply  of  water  was, 
moreover,  to  be  cut  off  unless  the  water  company 
had  obtained  an  order  granted  on  a  summons  to 
show  cause  why  the  supply  should  not  be  cut  off, 
such  order  to  3tate  when  the  cutting  off  may  take 
place,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  putting  the  power  in 
force.  Another  Bill,  introduced  into  the  Commons 
by  Mr.  Torrens,  Mr.  Sclater  Booth,  and  anumberof 
metropolitan  members,  proposed  to  give  legisUtiire 
endorsement  to  the  principle  laid  down  as  regards  a 
single  company  in  the  Dobbs'  case — viz.,  that* the 
annual  value  of  the  tenement  supplied  with  water  in 
the  68th  section  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
1847,  should  mean  the  "net  annual  value"  to  be 
settled  from  time  to  time  by  the  local  authority  as 
duly  constituted.'  But  this  Bill,  like  many  others^ 
was  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  electoral  reform. 

PRIVATE  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Disease, — The  line  0^ 
demarcation  which  separates  public  Bills  froia 
private  ones  is  not  seldom  very  difficult  to  define; 
and  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  legis- 
lative products  of  the  last  few  years,  we  should  he 
inclined  to  say  that  so- called  private  legislation 
is  getting  to  be  quite  as  important  as,  if  not  more 
important  than,  public  legislation.  It  lacks,  more- 
over, the  safeguard  of  publicity  that  in  a  measure 
controls  the  latter,  and  as  a  consequence  the  mass 
of  local  variations  of  general  statute  law  that  have 
crept  in  under  the  cloak  of  private  Bills  has  come  to 
be  simply  appalling.  It  appears  impossible  to  rou^ 
the  House  of  Commons  to  a  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.  The  hour  of  *  private  business 
is  by  universal  consent  voted  a  nuisance  and  » 
bore,  and  to  serve  on  a  Committee  on  a  local  Bill  ^ 
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d  as  the  most  tiresome  of  the  ddsc^rJmens 
ig  to  the  duties  of  a  legislator.    This  is  not 
:e  to  gird  at  the  inefficiency  of  a  chance  con- 
ition  of  half  a  dozen  country  gentlemen  to 
a  lengthy  and  complicated  private  Bill  upon 
nts.     Our    present    system   of   private    Bill 
ion  stands  self-condemned.    Owing  chiefly 
exertions  of  Mr.  Craig-Sellar,  the  House  is 
ly  awaking  to  a  sense  of  its  incapacity  to 
th  the  intricate  problems  of  the  hundreds  of 
Bills  which  the  buoyant  hopes  of  promoters 
annually  to  their  notice.   When  Mr.  Dodson 
that  *  something  must  be  done/  it  is  fair  to 
that  the  leaven  of  Mr.  Craig-Sellar  is  per- 
l  the  House,  and  that  when  it  can  find  time 
her  distractions  it  will  make  a  beginning  of 
ig  the  Augean  stable  in  its  midst 
of  course  idle  to  expect  that  any  set  of  men, 
r  well-intentioned,  will  go  deliberately  out  of 
ly  to  give  themselves  more  work.  Hence,  when 
mbers  who  found  themselves  upon  the  rota 
Talbot's  Committee  on  Police  and  Sanitarv 
lions    came    fairly  to  appreciate   the  work 
them,  they  naturally  declined  to  vex  them- 
about    the  theoretical  objections  to  this  or 
al  proposal.    They  had  referred  to  them  all 
s  (twelve  in  number)  that  contained  powers 
to  police  and  sanitary  regulations  which 
i  from,  or  were  in  extension  of,  or  repugnant 
general  law.    They  sat  thirty  times,  and  were 
>t  heartily  glad  to  finish  and  to  endorse  their 
m*s  draft  report.  Their  governing  idea  seems 
:  been  that  you  might  propose  what  you  liked 
ray  of  spending  money  so  long  as  you  paid 
ur  loan  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  that 
wanted    further  sanitary  powers  you  must 
iat  Mr.  Sclater  Booth's  Committee  of  1882 
xi  pleased  to  designate  as  permissible. 
Ion,  Dewsbury,  and  Jarrow  astutely  repro- 
hese  clauses,  and  the  Committee  passed  them 
thusiasm.     Brighton  at  first  wanted  to  have 
>ory  notification  of  infectious  disease,  but  re- 
after  a  town's  meeting  in  opposition  at  the 
I.     Lord   Redesdale,  through  whose  hands 
first  went,  declined  to  allow  the  clauses  to 
nged  ;  but  Mr.  Talbot's  Committee  was  more 
sant,  and    struck  them   out  with    alacrity, 
same  Committee  at  the  previous  sitting  had 
lly  obliged    the  good    people  of   York  to 
the  entire  series  of  Sclater- Boothian  clauses, 
hey  did  not  want,  and  which  had  found  no 
I  the  Bill  as  drafied  and  locally  approved, 
ng    to    the    best-received  versions  of   this 
linary  proceeding,  a  prominent  member  of 
imittee — much  interested  in  the  question  of 
ion — asked  the  counsel  for  the  York  Bill 
.  Sclater-Booth's  clauses  were  not  included 
easure,  and  was  informed  that  they  had  not 
about  it    To  the  same  member's  suggestion 
se  clauses  should  be  inserted,  the  counsel, 
aturally  anxious  to   curry  favour  w^ith  the 
tee,  effusively  assented  ;  and  thus  York  finds 
idled,  without  its  knowledge  and  without  its 
to    compulsory   notification   of   infectious 
ind  the  rest  of  it  It  was  too  late  to  organise 
K>sition,  as   the  Bill   had  passed  its    final 
fore  the  Committee's  report  on  it  was  made 
And  this  is  the  way  we  make  laws  in  the 
If  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
the  York  proceedings  fresh  in  their  minds 
ey  passed  their  general  report,  we  hardly  * 


see  how  the  Committee  can  conscientiously  say 
that  they  *have  not  considered  it  their  duty 
to  impose  upon  the  promoters  of  Bills '  the  model 
clauses  of  1882.  Nor  can  we,  with  the  example 
of  the  Committee  itself  before  us,  find  much 
hopefulness  in  their  suggestion  that  another  Select 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  whether 
there  should  not  be  a  general  Act  amending  and 
consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  police  and  sani- 
tary regulations.  Some  such  inquiry  is  certainly 
needed,  but  a  Royal  Commission  would  be  by  far 
the  best  medium  for  collecting  the  information 
and  sifting  the  evidence  which  is  now  at  hand 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  one  paragraph  of  the 
Committee's  report  with  which,  however,  we  find 
ourselves  able  very  thoroughly  to  agree.  They  say: 
*  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  matters  of  the  highest 
moment  to  the  rapidly-growing  communities  whose 
wants  are  every  year  pressed  upon  Parliament ;  and 
whilst  recommending  the  consideration  of  these 
subjects  in  a  general  manner,  the  Committee  would 
strongly  advise  that,  pending  the  enacting  of  such  a 
measure,  care  should  be  taken  in  succeeding  sessions 
to  control  the  attempts  which  local  bodies  not  un- 
naturally make  to  arm  themselves  with  powers  which 
the  law  has  not  yet  sanctioned.' 

The  net  result  of  the  Committee's  labours,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious 
cases  and  the  other  clauses  that  follow  in  its  train, 
is  that  at  three  fresh  towns  concurrent  notification 
by  the  occupier  and  by  the  medical  man  may  now 
be  put  in  force.  These  towns  are  Croydon,  Dews- 
bury,  and  York.  Brighton  might  have  made  a 
fourth,  but  withdrew  at  the  last  moment. 

Open  spaces, — A  good  many  of  the  railway  and 
other  Bills  of  the  year  contained  as  usual  clauses 
for  swallowing  up  without  adequate  compensation 
bits  of  commons  and  waste  land  and  other  open 
spaces,  the  loss  of  which  would  one  day,  if  not  im- 
mediately, be  bitterly  deplored.  Thanks  to  the 
energy  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  the 
Metropolitan  Boulevard  and  Playground  Association, 
and  kindred  bodies,  these  things  are  better  looked 
after  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
first-named  society,  in  its  annual  report  recently 
issued,  fairly  takes  credit  to  itself  for  snatching  from 
the  insatiable  maw  of  the  railroad  monster  common 
land  and  open  spaces  that  would  else  have  been 
assimilated  without  let  or  hindrance.  Perhaps  the 
Parks  Railway  Bill  could  hardly  be  properly  re- 
garded as  an  invasion  of  open  spaces,  though  there 
were  not  wanting  people  who  questioned  the  efficacy 
of  the  proposed  system  of  ventilating  the  line,  and 
prophesied  that  eventually  the  detested  blowholes 
would  have  to  be  allowed  in  the  parks.  Mr. 
Boyce's  well-intentioned  Access  to  Mountains 
(Scotland)  Bill  did  not  reach  a  second  reading,  but 
a  modest  little  measure,  promoted  locally,  has  effec- 
tually preserved  the  Malvern  Hills  from  the  encroach- 
ments that  threatened  to  spoil  their  beauty  as  one 
of  our  national  breathing-places.  {See  Sanitary 
Record  for  April  15  last.) 

Salt  Works  and  Cement  Works. — It  is  not  often 
that  Provisional  Order  Bills  excise  the  imagination, 
but  two  of  the  sixty-four  Bills  of  this  class — which 
afford  profitable  employment  for  the  junior  members 
of  the  Ministry— contained  some  points  of  interest. 
The  one  proposed  to  confirm  the  Provisional  Order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  sewerage  of  the  Lower  Thames 
Valley,  and  was  thrown  out    by  the  Select  Cora- 
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mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  The 
other,  passed  on  July  28,  deals  with  the  regula- 
tion of  salt  works  and  cement  works,  and  connrms 
a  Provisional  Order  made  by  ihe  Local  Government 
Board  in  this  behalf  on  April  10  last.  This  Act 
provides  tha.t  the  owners  of  all  salt  works  shall 
adopt  the  best  practicable  means  for  preventing  the 
discbarge  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  furnaces 
or  chimneys  of  such  works  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas 
evolved  in  such  woiks,  or  for  rendering  such  gas 
harmless  or  inoffensive  when  discharged.  Every 
salt  work  must  be  carried  on  in  such  manner 
that  in  each  cubic  foot  of  air,  smoke,  or  chimney- 
gas  escaping  from  the  works  into  the  atmosphere 
there  shall  not  be  contained  more  than  one-fifth 
of  a  grain  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  owners  of  all 
cement  works  must  adopt  the  best  practicable 
means  for  preventing  the  discharge  into  the  atmo- 
sphere from  the  furnaces  or  chimneys  of  such  works 
Of  the  noxious  or  offensive  gases  evolved  from  such 
works,  or  for  rendering  such  gases  harmless  or  in- 
offensive when  discharged.  The  penalty  for  non- 
compliance with  these  regulations  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  offence,  20/.,  and  in  the  case  of  every  sub- 
sequent offence  50/.,  with  a  further  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ;/.  a  day. 


Practical  Benevolence.— Lidy  Goldsmid  and  Miss 
Momefiore  have  (or  the  Ihird  time  given  special  donations 
to  tbc  Wamen'E  Fiotective  and  Provident  League  for  the 
hire  of  a  seaside  house,  et  which  the  membeis  of  the 
various  Women's  Union;,  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
tbc  X.eague,  can  spend  a  holiday  at  small  cost.  The 
commitlce  of  Ihe  League  have  in  consequence  taken  a 
furnished  house  at  Brighton,  within  ihree  minutes' 
walk  of  the  sea,  for  seven  weeks,  from  Aug.  9  (o 
Sept.  27.  The  chaiges  fiied  for  members  of  Unions  are 
3;.  to  4^.  a  week  for  bedroom,  use  of  silting  room,  and 
attendance  ;  to  friends  of  members  (women)  55.  and  fir. 
Visitors  arc  expected  lo  make  their  own  anangemcnts  as 
to  board,  which  is  easy  enough  in  Brighton,  where  food 
of  all  kinds  is  abundant  and  reasonable  in  price.  The 
value  of  change  of  air  and  scene  to  the  hard-working 
sempstresses  and  workers  at  various  trades  who  compose 
the  Union  cannot  be  overrated,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of 
these  agents  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  comfort  and  pri- 
vacy o(  such  a  temporary  home,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
bustle  and  frequent  want  of  cleanliness  and  order  met  with 
in  low-priced  lodgings  at  the  seaside.  1'he  unobtrusive 
and  womanly  kindness  of  Lady  Goldsmid  and  Miss 
Monleliore  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  are  a  delightful 
illustration  of  Ihe  grand  precept,  'Do  as  ye  would  be 
done  by.'  An  excellent  sanitary  agent  in  the  shape  of  a 
Swimming  Club  has  also  been  established  by  this  Women's 
League,  and  is  very  well  attended  and  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  members  of  the  Unions,  The  club  meets  at  the 
Whitfield  Street  Balhs,  Tollentiam  Court  Road,  the 
admission  to  which,  by  special  arrangement,  is  twopence. 
Six  swimming  lessons  may  be  obtained  for  31.,  and  at  tlie 
end  of  the  season  a  competition  takes  place  for  prizes 
given  by  friends  of  this  excellent  Utile  society,  which  is 
quietly  sowing  good  seed  in  a  variety  of  directions, 
moral,  social,  and  sanitary. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has  adopted  an 
ordinance  forbidding  the  use  of  any  tap,  faucet,  tank, 
fountain,  or  vessel,  or  any  pipe  or  conduit  in  connection 
therewith,  for  storing  beverages  for  drinking,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  or  made  with  brass,  lead,  copper,  or  other 
metal  or  metallic  substance  that  is  or  will  be  affected  by 
liquids  so  that  dangerous,  unwholesome,  or  deleterious 
compounds  are  formed  therein  or  lherel:y,  or  such  that 
beer,  soda-water,  syrups,  or  other  liquid,  or  any  other 
beverage,  drink,  or  flavouring  material  drawn  therefrom 
shall  be  unwholesome,  dangerous,  or  detrimental  to  health. 


BAiriTATION  AT    THE   IT 
ADMIBALTY  AITD  WAB   Of 
By  Henry  M.  Mavor. 

Iv  looking  through  the  various  compel 
ings  for  these  important  buildings,  now  e 
18  Spring  Gardens,  it  will  be  noticed 
sanitary  arrangements  have  in  some 
received  more  preliminary  attention  tha 
bestowed  in  many  former  cases.  It 
hitherto  only  too  general  to  leave  the  sa 
the  last  moment,  and  to  call  in  special 
eleventh  hour,  who  then  are  fain  to  su( 
structural  alterations  to  enable  the  ma 
points  to  be  adopted.  These  alterations 
great  in  themselves  are  to  a  certain  exten 
and  often  the  cause  of  vexatious  delay  * 
have  been  avoided  if  due  thought 
given  in  the  first  place.  This,  h 
happily  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  thei 
public  buildings  now  erected  where 
IS  not  made  by  the  architect  for  th 
and  elaboration  of  the  entire  scheme 
tion.  Modifications,  as  the  work  proceei 
course  be  made  to  suit  the  special  cir 
arising  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  ; 
successful  result  is  obtained  by  the  short! 
means,  in  the  example  before  us  the 
received  considerable  attention  at  the  h[ 
designers  of  the  building,  and,  subject  tc 
sary  modification,  it  will  be  seen  that  act 
ciples  have  been  recognised,  and  will 
operation  throughout. 

As  regards  the  heating  and  ventilat 
corridors  on  each  floor  will  have  a  space  1 
or  mare  in  depth  between  the  floor  at 
arching  ;  in  these  channels  wrought  ii 
steam  pipes  will  be  carried.  Near  the  1 
will  be  an  engine-room  with  fan  chambe. 
air  being  introduced  through  gratings 
spray  to  four  powerful  fans  capable  of  c' 
air  twice  in  the  hour  all  over  the  bull 
purified  cold  air  will  then  be  carried  h 
the  channels  before  mentioned,  where 
heated  by  being  driven  over  the  hot  pi 
these  channels  flues  of  calculated  a 
carried  to  the  rooms  and  corridors, 
having  openings  both  at  the  floor  and  c 
for  winter  and  summer  ventilation, 
openings  to  the  room  from  these  flue 
adjustable  valves  to  regulate  the  admi> 
air.  By  these  means  all  the  rooms  will 
air  forced  into  them  by  the  fans,  and  a 
consequence  the  vitiated  air  will  be  dri 
smoke  flues  (the  draught  o(  which  will  t 
thereby)  and  also  up  the  foul-air  sha 
latter  will  have  regulating  valves  with  r 
flaps  to  prevent  any  back  draught  ;  the 
inlet  openings  will  be  greater  than  that  1 
so  that  the  amount  of  air  may  be 
velocity. 

The  foul-air  shafts  will  communicate  ■ 
trunks  in  the  attics,  these  trunks  will  ir 
deliver  into  foul-air  chambers,  centrally 
each  of  these  foul-air  chambers  power 
ventilators '  will  be  connected,  and  as  tht 
driven  into  the  rooms,  the  foul  air  will  b 
by  displacement,  assisted  by  the  air-pum| 
and  upcast  foul-air  shafts. 
The  lavatories  and  water-closets  will  a 
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1  the  north  or  east,  so  that  the  sua  may  not 

>n  the  soil-pipes ;  these  soil-pipes  will  be 
ID  chases  formed  in  the  outside  of  the  walls  I 
re  equable  temperature,  and  will  be  ventilated  I 
lOut  their  length,  the  sysrem  adopted  being 
imbination '  type,  having  mica  valve  inlets  | 
wl  outlets,  the  latter  delivering  above  the  , 
ne,  and  away  from  any  of  the  attic  dormer  1 

ype  of  water-closet  apparatus  will  be  on  the 
rinciple,  and  all  the  traps  will  be  ventilated. 
atories  will  be  simple  in  construction,  having 
lischarge  valves,  and  marble  or  slate  tops, 
1  be  lrappe<i  and  ventilated  to  prevent  sy- 
e.    The  waste-pipes  will  be  carried  inside 
ding  (to  prevent  freeiing)  ;  but  will  be  ven- 
:hroughout   their  length,  delivering  into  dis-  ' 
ing  traps  at  foot,  and  communicating  with  1 
losphere  above  the  roof  level.     The  urinals  ' 
on  the  lipped  cradle  principle,  with  self-acting  | 
ment  for  Hushing  purposes,  the  wastes  being  ' 
e  from  any  other  part  of  the   system,   and 
down  in  the  same  chases  in  the  outside  of  1 
ills,  as    those    provided  for  the  soil-pipes. 
wastes  will  also  be  ventilated  and  discon- 
Irom  the  drains,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
ti  for  the  lavatory  wastes. 
lousemaids'  closets  will  be  fitted  with  instan- 
■  water- heaters,  due  precaution  being  taken 
risk  of  fire,  and  means  provided  for  carrying 
le  products  of  combustion.  The  water-supply 
stes  will  be  treated  on  principles  before  de- 
lavatory  room,  walls,  and  ceilings  will  be 
th  glazed  bricks,  and  the  floor  tiled,  so  that 
ecessary  the  whole  can  be  washed  readily. 
ililalion  of  these  particular  places  will  require 
attention.     Each  series  of  rooms  being  one 
!  other,  the  authors  have  arranged  that  each 
lall  have  an  extract  ventilation  shaft  deliver- 
I  the  foul-air  chambers  in  the  roof,  the  exit 
bul  air  being  further  facilitated  by  extraction 
~resh  air  will  be   supplied   direct   from  the 

though  probably  in  winter  it  may  be  advis- 

pass  the  air  over  disconnectable  coils  of 
■ipps  to  prevent  the  effects  of  frost, 
.ystem  of  proposed  drainage  is  based  upon 
iciple  that  all  drains  without  exception  should 
Jated,  having  inlet  and  outlet  for  air,  and  dis- 
ed  from  the  sewer,  the  rain-water,  soil,  and 
ipes  also  being  disconnected  from  the  drain, 
:onnecting  traps  likewise  being  ventilated, 
caied  on  the  plan,  each  series  of  soil-drains 

flushed  twice  a  day  by  automatic  flushing 
■angemenis. 

rains  passing  through  the  building  will  be  of 
n,  treated  wiih  the  Bower-Barff  process  (for 
ion  of  rust),  the  joints  being  leaded. 
«siion  which  has  given  rise  10  a  certain 

ol  controversy  is  that  of  direct  external 
ion  lo  a  considerable  portion  of  the  building. 
as  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
ler  editor  of  the  BuiMcr,  in  a  letter  to  the 
in  which  he  says,  '  I  am  impelled  to  liouble 
h  a  few  lines  on  one  most  important  part  of 
i— I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  arrangement  of 
dings  around  a  closed  central  court  about 
t  long  and  So  feet  wide.  Your  own  critic 
i  critics  uf  other  journals  have  already 
to  the  comparative  narrowness  of  this  court, 

fCriout  character  of  this  arrangement  has 


not  been  dwelt  on.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 

that  if  this  proposed  plan  be  carried  out,  the  build 
ing  will  he  a  most  unhealthy  one,  to  use  the  mildest 
term.  The  court  during  a  large  number  o(  days  in 
the  year  will  be  &  tank  of  stagnant  air,  and  no 
arrangement  for  separately  ventilating  the  numerous 
apartments  around  it  will  suffice  to  prevent  the  evil 
it  will  do.  The  health  of  the  majority  of  the  occu- 
pants, day  after  day,  of  the  various  apartments  will 
be  gradually  deteriorated,  and  the  weakly  will  die 
off.' 

None  can  gainsay  Mr.  Godwin's  great  experience 
in  such  niatters  ;  but,  also  to  use  the  mildest  term, 
we  venture  to  say  this  is  an  extreme  view.  In  the 
first  place,  the  angle  of  45°  reaches  the  lowest 
window,  and  the  angle  of  60°,  at  which  the  direct 
rays  of  light  enter,  is  well  into  the  court  \  so  much 
for  '  light,'  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  '  natural 
ventilation.'  In  the  same  letter  it  states, '  every  new 
street  shallgunless  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
otherwise  consent  in  writing,  have,  at  the  least,  two 
entrances  of  the  full  width  of  such  street,  and  shall 
be  open  from  the  ground  upward.  Yet  here  we  are 
to  have  what  is  tantamount  to  a  new  street,  sur- 
rounded by  exceptionally  high  buildings,  closed  not 
alone  at  one  end,  but  at  both  ends,  under  Imperial 


Here  we  appear  lo  have  the  gist  of  the  matter,  as 
this  court  or  street  is  not  closed  at  each  end,  but  two 
large  open  gateways  are  necessarily  required  and 
shown  on  the  ground  plan.  These  openings  will 
serve  as  inlets  to  create  a  considerable  draught  of 
air  to  prevent  the  '  stagnation  in  the  tank,'  and 
instances  of  the  disagreeable  strength  of  such  a 
draught  are  by  no  means  wanting.  This  would  then 
appear  to  meet  the  further  statements  that  '  the 
laws  of  nature  do  not  change '  and  '  no  opinion  will 
affect  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movement  of  air.' 
These  considerations  have  probably  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  examining  committee,  in  which  it  must 
be  remembered  are  two  architects  not  unknown  to 
fame.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  height  of 
these  archways  should  be  increased  by  an  open 
columnar  arrangement  above  them,  and  althou^ 
this  would  entail  a  slight  loss  of  space,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  ■  making  assurance  doubly  sure,'  and 
certainly  not  detract  from  the  architectural  appear- 
ance of  the  fa<;ade. 

In  questions  of  this  description  it  is  always  well 
to -err  on  the  side  of  precaution,'  and  Mr.  Godwin 
has  done  well  to  enter  a  protest  against  undue  fulfil- 
ment of  conditions  which  are  fur  all  time,  and  to 
bring  discussion  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  pre- 
vention instead  of  cure,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
haiardous  to  venture  an  opinion  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  profiting  by  past  experience,  and 
taking  the  exigencies  of  the  site  into  consideration, 
the  sanitary  conditions  wUl  be  met  satisfactorily. 

TllK,  last  new  thing  in  advertising  is  said  to  lie  a  paper 
pad  shirt.  The  bosom  of  this  ]ieculiar  form  of  cheap 
garment  consisis  of  seven  l.iyerj,  of  which  one  can  be  re- 
mouetl  every  day,  on  ihe  blollin(j-pad  principle,  exposing 
a  clean  whUe  surface  in  it;  place.  It  is  furiher  proposed 
10  piir.i  instalments  of  a  sensational  novel  of  thrdling  in- 
lere-l  on  the  bick  of  each  of  the  layers,  in  the  hope,  pro- 
bably, that  after  once  beginnini;  the  lale,  the  wearer  ol  the 
paperpnd  shirt  will  be  tempted  to  peel  off  the  successive 
layers  of  hi:  shirt-front  in  order  10  reach  the  denouement 
□f  a  tantalising  plot  I  It  is  not  slated  whether  this  is  an 
American  invention,  but  prohably  it  is  so,  from  beginning 
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THE  POLLUTION  OF  THE  BIVEB  LEE. 

At  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  the  censorship  of 
editors  of  the  daily  newspapers  over  the  letters 
admitted  to  their  columns  is  apt  to  get  somewhat 
relaxed.  Hence  the  public  has  been  confused,  and 
not  a  little  startled,  at  certain  descriptions  in  the 
Times  of  the  insanitary  state  of  the  River  Lee, 
which  may  well  lead  the  average  reader  to  the  belief 
that  all  the  conditions  but  one  for  a  very  promising 
outbreak  of  cholera,  exist  in  the  water  taken  from 
that  stream  for  domestic  use  by  a  large  section  of 
the  population  of  London.  We  can  easily  imagine 
a  drinker  of  East  London  or  New  River  water  con- 
juring up  the  most  frightful  fancies  as  to  the  morbific 
qualities  of  that  liquid  after  a  perusal  of  his  morn- 
ing's paper,  and  even  the  happier  mortal  whose 
cistern  is  furnished  from  the  pellucid  Thames,  may 
well  have  felt  a  thrill  of  sympathetic  horror.  Now 
the  Lee  is  fortunate  amongst  rivers  in  having  a 
sanitary  engineer  (Major  Lamorock  Flower)  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  its  virtue.  This  gentleman 
perambulates  its  watershed  perpetually,  knows  every 
little  ditch  that  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  tributary 
to  it,  and  generally  devotes  his  best  energies  to  keep- 
ing it  as  pure  as  possible.  And  Major  Flower's  opinion 
evidently  is  that,  with  one  exception,  to  be  presently 
referred  to,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  allegation  that 
the  Lee  is  polluted  by  sewage  above  the  intakes  of 
the  two  companies  which  draw  their  supply  from  it 
The  fact  is  that  the  complainants  in  the  Times  have 
confused  the  issue  by  writing  as  though  the  ad- 
mitted and  flagrant  pollution  of  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  river  was  a  danger  to  the  water  supply  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  London.  This  is  from  the  nature 
of  things  impossible  ;  and  in  what  follows  we  shall 
attempt  to  separate  the  two  things  as  far  as  possible 
from  one  another. 

L  First,  then,  as  to  the  Lee  in  its  potable  rela- 
tions with  the  community.  A  full  third  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  metropolis  is  derived  from  the  Lee. 
The  New  River  Company  takes  about  twenty 
million  gallons  a  day  from  it,  and  the  East  London 
Company  about  thirty-two  million  gallons.  The 
Lee  Conservancy  Board  have  powers  not  only,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  over  a 
strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide  on  either  bank  of  the 
river,  but  over  the  entire  watershed,  which  extends 
over  something  like  600  square  miles.  Under  the 
powers  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Act  1868,  it  is  un- 
lawful to  open  any  sewer  into  the  Lee  or  any  of  its 
tributaries  ;  to  suffer  any  sewage  to  flow  into  the 
Lee  or  tributaries  through  any  sewer  ;  to  open  any 
sewer  into  any  ditch  or  channel  communicating 
with  the  Lee  or  tributaries  ;  or  to  suffer  sewage  to 
flow  into  any  such  ditch  or  channel.  The  penalty 
for  infraction  of  this  regulation  is  100/.,  and  50/.  a 
day  afterwards.  To  place  any  manure  heap,  or 
,  collection  of  offensive  or  injurious  matter,  so  that  it 
can  drain  into  the  Lee  or  tributaries,  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  10^,  and  5/.  a  day  afterwards.  And  to 
throw  into  the  Lee  or  tributaries  any  dead  animal, 
filth,  or  other  noisome  thing,  or  wash  or  cleanse 
therein  any  animal,  cloth,  wool,  leather,  or  skin 
whatsoever,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  5/. 

If  worked  at  all  conscientiously,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  Major  Flowers  energy  in 
getting  nuisances  abated,  these  stringent  prohibi- 
tions ought  to  effectually  purify  the  river.  But  this 
same  Act  of  1868  is  unfortunately  hampered  by 
exemptions  which  the  Conservancy  Board  are  power- 


less to  alter,  and  which  have  given  them  abundaat 
trouble.  Thus  Luton,  with  a  population  of  20,000,  is 
specially  permitted  by  sect.  loi  of  the  Act  of  1868 
to  discharge  the  effluent  from  its  sewage  works  into 
the  Lee  after  the  sewage  has  been  subjected  to  cer- 
tain chemical  processes.  To  the  credit  of  the  Luton 
authorities,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
clarified  effluent  of  the  chemical  process  is  passed 
over  land  previous  to  the  discharge  of  effluent  into 
the  Lee,  and  pollution  from  the  town  is  thereby 
abated;  A  recent  analysis  by  the  consulting  chemist 
of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Board  of  the  water  of  the 
river  above  Ware  Lock  may  usefully  be  subjoined. 
Against  it  has  been  placed  for  comparison  an  ana- 
lysis of  East  London  water  from  the  company's  main 
at  White  Horse  Street,  Stepney,  collected  on  the 
same  day  in  last  January  : — 

Grains  per  Kallcn. 
Ware  Lock.        Stepncj. 

Solid  matter 25*9  245 

Loss  on  incineration       28  2'i 

Ammonia '0021  •0021 

Ammonia  from  orginic  matter...  '0042  •0042 

Chlorine  I  4  t'435 

Nitrates    Trace  None 

Phosphoric  acid  None  None 

Both  samples  are  described  as  clear  and  inodoroos, 
and  there  is  evidently  nothing  to  choose  between 
them. 

But  the  chief  danger  to  the  purity  of  the  Lee  water 
is  derived  from  the  sewage  effluents  at  Hertford. 
Hertford  disposes  of  the  sewage  of  its  7,500  inhabi- 
tants by  precipitation,  and,  like  Luton,  it  has  a 
special  clause  in  the  Act  of  1868  permitting  it  to 
discharge  the  eflluent  into  the  Lee  under  certain 
conditions.  These  conditions  the  Conservancy 
Board  considered  had  been  infringed,  and  accord- 
ingly they  entered  an  action  against  the  CorporatioB. 
This  trial  came  on  not  long  ago  before  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Watkin  Williams,  and  provoked  during  the 
fourteen  days  that  it  lasted  the  usual  conflicting  evi- 
dence from  so-called  'experts.*  In  the  end  the 
Conservancy  Board  were  defeated,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion now  pour  their  eflluent  unresisted  into  the  river. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  quote  here,  as  there  has  lat^ 
been  question  about  it,  the  decision  of  the  judge  wh» 
tried  the  case: 

*  I.  I  And,  flrst,  that  so  long  as  the  Corporation  of 
Hertford  thoroughly  and  efficiently  subject  the  Hert- 
ford sewage  to  the  best  practical  process  of  purifica- 
tion they  are  not  liable  to  an  action  for  discharging 
the  effluent  into  the  river  at  the  authorised  place. 

*  2.  I  And  that  the  Corporation  have  treated  the 
sewage,  and  are  still  treating  it,  thoroughly,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  practical  process. 

'3.  I  find  that  the  accumulation  of  mud  in  the 
Lee  below  Ware  is  in  no  way  caused  by  the  Hertford 
sewage. 

*  4.  I  find  that  no  real  injury,  pollution,  or  nuisance 
has  been  caused  by  the  Corporation  10  the  waters  of 
the  Lee. 

*  It  seems  tome,  therefore,  upon  those  conclusion^ 
that  this  action  ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  dismissed 
with  costs.' 

The  clause  upon  which  the  Corporation  rdy  for 
their  exemption  from  the  penalties  which  would 
otherwise  attach  to  their  pollution  of  the  river  was 
originally  obtained  by  them  thirty  years  ago,  when 
sewage  disposal  was  in  its  infancy  ;  and  in  the  ii^ 
terests  of  the  water  companies  and  the  public  health 
it  ought  clearly  to  bs  repealed.      To  those  wh# 
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ous  of  ascertaining  in  detail  the  freedom  of 
r  reaches  of  the  Lee  from  serious  pollution, 
commend  a  perusal  of  a  valuable  report  by 
'lower,  printed  in  the  official  report  of  the 
aminer  of  the  metropolis  for  the  month  of 
.  Major  Flower  goes  minutely  into  the  cir- 
ces  of  each  town  on  the  banks,  not  only  of 
but  also  of  its  tributaries — the  Mimram, 
me,  Quin,  Ash,  Stort,  and  Cobbin's  Brook  ; 
1  a  mental  reservation  as  to  Hertford,  he 
t  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  upper 

>  secure  from  dangerous  pollution  as  could 
expected  in  a  river  so  circumstanced. 

jt  it  is  far  different  below  the  intakes  of  the 
)mpanies,  and  Major  Flower  himself  admits 
^nt  animadversions  on  the  state  of  the  river 
rnbam  and  thereabouts  are  only  too  true. 
t  is  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  popu- 
f  Tottenham  has  not  been  followed  by  an 
e  increase  in  the  tank-room  and  appliances 
iewage  works.  Hence  a  large  volume  of 
eated  sewage  passes  daily  from  the  works 
Lee,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  frequent 
^e  of  crude  sewage  into  the  dock,  which  is 
le  the  sewage  works,  and  which  is  '  a  seeth- 
5s  of  putrefaction.'  The  Moselle  brook, 
ins  through  Tottenham,  also  receives  poUu- 
m  the  population  through  which  it  passes. 
s  no  need  to  waste  words  in  describing  the 
affairs  at  Tottenham.  The  facts  are  prac- 
.dmitted  on  all  hands.  The  water  is  little 
;han  sewage ;  the  banks  are  covered  by 
!  mud,  and  exhale  pestilential  odours  ;  boat- 
bathing  have  alike  been  rendered  difficult, 
npossible. 

Local  Board  have  been  stirred  up  on  the 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Under  the  Act  of  1868 
referred  to,  the  Local  Board  of  Health  have 
de  certain  tanks  and  filter  beds,  and  thereby, 
i  best  known  practicable  means,  to  purify  and 
t  the  sewage  matter  passing  through  the  said 
and,  as  long  as  the  purification  and  disin- 
are  effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Con- 
y  Board  or  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the 
Department,  nothing  in  the  Act  authorises 
iservancy  Board  to  give  to  the  Local  Board 
;  requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  discharge 
affluent  water  remaining  after  such  purifica- 

0  the  Lee  through  the  outfall  provided  for 
pose. 

since  1868  the  conservators  of  the  Lee  have 
essing  the  Local  Board  on  the  question,  and 
enlargements  and  improvements  at  the 
works  have  taken  place.  In  1875,  the  river 
ery  much  polluted,  the  conservators  referred 
Ltter  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who  gave  a 
3  in  favour  of  the  Local  Board.  After  con- 
complaints  since  then,  the  matter  was  again 

1  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  a  public  inquiry 
.  Arnold  Taylor,  of  the  Local  Government 
was  held  in  January  last,  following  which  a 
>f  observations  and  analyses  were  made.  On 
the  Conservancy  received  the  decision,  which 
verse  to  the  Local  Board.  The  notice  was 
last  July,  and  until  the  expiration  of  twelve 

>  from  that  time  legal  proceedings  cannot  be 
>y  the  conservators. 

Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  have  also 

ip  the  cudgels,  though  their  recent  memorial 

Local  Government  Board  is  singularly  mis- 


leading and  inaccurate.    They  begged  the  Central 
Board  to  cause  an  immediate  inquiry  to  be  made» 
with    a   view  to    taking   steps  for   requiring    the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance..    This  memorial  was 
forwarded    for    observations    to    the    Tottenhant 
Local    Board,    and    their    reply    may    be    taken 
to    contain    all    they  have    to    say   in  their    own 
defence.     They  reply  that  they  are  pushing  forward 
the  construction  of  new  works  at  their  sewage  out- 
fall, which,  either  alone  or  with  some  addition,  will 
certainly,  when  completed,  remove  all  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint,  so    far  as    the  Tottenham 
district  was  concerned.     Except  after  heavy  rain,  no 
overflow  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  River  Lee.    The 
completion  of  the  new  100  horse- power  pumping 
engine  will,  the  Board  are  assured,  enable  them  to 
deal  even  with  the  storm  water.    The  Local  Board 
consider  that  the  combined  conditions  of  the  reduced 
flow  of  water  into  the  river,  and  the  high  tempera- 
ture, which  have  operated  so  prejudicially  in  con- 
nection with  the  sewage  outfalls  into  the  Thames 
during  the  present  summer,  must  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  present  state  of 
the  River  Lee.    The  experience  of  twenty  years  has 
shown  that  such  results  are  only  possible  under  such 
combined  adverse   conditions,  and  that  they  only 
occur  at  distant  intervals,  and  prevailed  but  a  short 
time.    The  Board  have  evidence  to  show  that  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  weeks  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  rainfall  to  require  exceptional  treatment  of 
the  sewage  delivered  at   their  works.      They  are 
using,  and  will  continue  to  use,  as  long  as  it  may  be 
necessary,  means  for  disinfecting  and  deodorising 
the  dock  and  the  stream  passing  through  it  into  the 
River  Lee  at  their  sewage  works,  and  have  given 
instructions  for  the  immediate  dredging  of  the  dock. 
Further,  they  have  directed  their  engineer  to  prepare 
and  submit  a  plan  and  estimate  for  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  at  least  a 
day's  volume  of  sewage  preliminary  to  other  works 
in  contemplation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  the  matter  having  now 
attracted  general  attention,  the  Local  Board  will  be 
kept  strictly  to  their  promises,  as  the  present  state  of 
the  river  thereabouts  is  scandalous  to  all  concerned. 
But  there  are  other  authorities  besides  Tottenham, 
such  as  Walthamstow,  Leyton,  and  West  Ham,  which 
discharge  their  sewage  in  a  more  or  less  purified 
condition  into  the  Lee,  before  it  reaches  the  Thames 
and  adds  to  its  foulness.  Looking  to  the  growth  of 
these  places,  and  to  the  strong  probability  that  before 
long  measures  will  have  to  be  compulsorily  adopted 
for  the  general  purification  of  the  Lee,  the  plan 
already  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and 
Major  Flower,  and  Messrs.  Law  and  Chatterton,  for 
an  mtercepting  sewer  to  take  all  the  sewage  of  the 
districts  referred  to,  straight  into  the  Thames  below 
Barking  after  treatment  appears  to  merit  renewed 
consideration.  The  scheme  seems  an  ambitious  and 
at  first  sight  an  extravagant  one  ;  but  Major  Flower 
calculates  that  not  more  than  a  sevenpenny  rate 
would  be  required  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  if  the 
expenses  saved  in  pumping  and  administration  of 
sewage  farms  be  deducted,  probably  a  sixpenny  rate 
would  be  sufficient.  Evidently  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  without  delay. 


A  PAPER  has  th»s  advcrtisfment  :  *  Two  sisters  want 
washing.'  Pace  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  thousands  of 
brothers  are  in  the  same  predicament. 
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THE  PBIMABY  PBINCIFLES  OF  THE 
8ANITABY  HOUSE  AT  THE  HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 

By  John  F,  J.  Sykes,  B.Sc.  (Public  Health),  M.B., 

Member  of  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

The  specially  selected  committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  attending  the  erection  at 
the  International  Health  Exhibition  of  two  houses, 
side  by  side,  the  one  with  all  its  sanitary  require- 
ments perfect  and  the  other  with  all  the  points  of  its 
sanitary  armour  defective  ;  a  suggestion,  due  to  one 
of  its  members,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  which  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  first  time  of  a  complete  survey  of 
scattered  sanitary  maxims  gathered  up  and  pre- 
sented as  a  collective  construction. 

The  niunerous  appliances  in  use  will  doubtless  be 
a  source  of  warning  and  instruction  to  householders, 
and  an  example  to  house-builders.  But  it  has  been 
intimated  that  the  approved  sanitary  appliances 
which  are  used  are  only  a  few  of  the  many,  and  these 
few  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of  more  value  than 
the  many  of  the  same  class  and  type.  It  would 
therefore  be  invidious  to  dwell  on  them  in  detail 
But  if  this  novel  experiment  result  in  definite  prin- 
ciples being  laid  bare  to  be  grasped  by  thbse  who 
make  our  houses,  we  shall  have  reached  a  landing 
stage  in  sanitary  science  long  sought  for  and  slowly 
attained.  The  methods  by  which  our  houses  can  be 
rendered  obnoxious  are  so  numerous  that  great 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so 
ably  chosen  the  typical  faults  wherewith  to  build  up 
an  insanitary  house.  Even  these  are  but  a  tithe  of 
the  means  employed  for  inviting  dampness,  accumu- 
lating soakage,  collecting  dirt,  excluding  light,  pre- 
venting ventilation,  poisoning  the  air,  polluting  the 
water,  laying  on  sewer  gas,  and  providing  other 
ready  means  of  access  to  disease.  Having  no 
guiding  principles  they  are  beyond  comprehension, 
and  as  for  description  they  are  so  beautifully  con- 
trived and  annoted  that  they  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  when  they  themselves  will  be  sufficiently 
eloquent  in  their  silence. 

In  the  sanitary  house  on  the  other  hand  we  find 
the  corresponding  remedies.  Dryness  provided  for 
by  damp-proof  courses,  concreted  basement  and 
ventilation  under  floors.  Cleanliness  by  the  polish 
and  construction  of  the  floorings.  Light  and  air  by 
ample  and  adjustable  windows,  each  water-closet 
ventilating  independently  of  the  passage  by  its  own 
full-sized  window.  Soakage,  accumulation  and 
sewer-gas  kept  at  bay  by  a  proper  system  of  drain- 
laying  and  ventilation,  notably  by  an  iron  gas-tight 
house-drain. 

Passing  from  the  points  of  construction  let  us 
endeavour  to  analyse  and  grasp  as  a  whole  the 
systems  and  methods  adopted  of — 

1.  Refuse  removal. 

a.  Liquid. 

b.  Solid. 

2.  Water  supply. 

3.  Ventilation,  warming  and  lighting. 

The  drainage  comes  prominently  first,  and  de- 
mands the  fullest  consideration.  It  will  be  most 
convenient  to  proceed  from  below  upwards.  There 
being  no  sewer,  the  means  of  sewer  ventilation  in 
connection  with  the  house  is  not  illustrated,  pro- 
bably as  being  still  sub  judice. 

The  sewer  connection  terminates  in  the  forecourt 
by  an  S  trap  cutting  off  air  connection  with  the 


house  and  precincts.  The  house-drain  dis 
into  the  S  trap  through  an  open  conduit  rui 
a  manhole.  To  this  air  is  admitted  by  a  tu 
a  grating  in  the  wall  of  what  would  be  th 
The  long  inlet  tube,  sometimes  seen  runnii 
high  as  the  roof,  to  avoid  the  unpleasantn< 
possible  reflux  of  air,  is  here  on  good  authoi 
demned.  If  the  inlet  arm  of  the  reversed 
so  to  speak,  be  of  the  same  length  as  th 
arm — viz.,  the  soil-pipe,  stagnation  will  result 
has  given  rise  to  a  host  of  mechanical  ap 
for  inducing  an  air  current  to  relieve  th 
nation.  We  find  none  of  these  applianc( 
Provided  the  manhole  is  as  close  to  th 
wall  as  the  inlet  here  shown,  it  might  be 
covered  with  a  grating.  A  goodly  number  o 
may  be  seen  with  this  arrangement  worki 
fectly.  Slight  deviations  in  the  air  curren 
considerable  impediments  to  its  entrance 
should  rather  in  every  way  be  facilitated.  J 
principle  remains  that  the  air  inlet  shoulc 
ground  level  or  as  near  it  as  possible.  The 
air  of  a  well-flushed  and  well-ventilated  hou 
should  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  sense* 
properly  constructed  back  currents  sho 
almost  out  of  the  question.  That  four  ir 
sufficient  diameter  for  an  ordinary  house- 
not  accepted  by  all  sanitarians,  but  one  p 
stands  out  prominently  in  ventilating  drain 
ever  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  used.  The 
air  outlet  must  always  equal  or  exceed  the 
inlet.  If  there  be  two  soil-pipes  in  connecti 
the  drain  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  but  not 
so  if  there  is  only  one.  It  is  preferable  th< 
should  be  only  one,  for  very  obvious  reasc 
this  case  we  have  only  one  and  in  order  t 
area  of  inlet  and  outlet  may  be  equal  the 
drain  and  soil-pipe  are  of  the  same  d 
throughout. 

The  house-drain  and  soil-pipe  are  one  cor 
tube,  constituting  the  only  true  drain.  One 
horizontal  tube  of  the  same  diameter  thrc 
the  joints  air  and  water  tight,  runs  from  tl 
court  manhole  horizontally  with  an  easy 
a  point  below  where  the  closets  tower  on^ 
another,  and  here  assuming  the  vertical  d 
passes  without  curve  or  bend  to  its  terr 
above  the  roof.  Even  slight  curves  or  bends 
impede  the  air  current.  There  are  only  tw 
ings,  the  inlet  at  its  lowest  point  in  the  f< 
manhole,  and  the  outlet  at  its  highest  ah 
roof.  This  is  a  methodical  advance  ;  out  c 
sanitarians  are  gradually  condensing  defini 
ciples  of  drainage.  All  pipes,  from  whatevei 
discharging  into  this  vertico-horizontal  di 
water- trapped,  so  that  the  air  current  in  ii 
lated.  Into  the  vertical  portion  or  soil-pi 
pipes  carrying  excrement  discharge,  and  i 
horizontal  portion  only  branches  from  the 
All  other  pipes,  except  the  excremental  ar 
flow  pipes,  discharge  in  the  open  at  ground 
to  the  gullies,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  rain-water  pipes.  The  rain-water  pipes 
plied  with  open  heads  at  each  floor  level,  int 
the  waste-pipes  of  each  floor  discharge.  Pif 
the  safe  trays  and  cistern  overflows,  wfc 
usually  dry,  merely  project  through  the  wall 
own  floor  line  into  the  open  air,  thus  resemt 
old  gargoyles.  So  that  all  pipes  except  tb 
mental  are  quite  independent  of  the  delivery 
gerous  matter  or  vitiated  air.    Each  waste 
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ped,  not  as  part  of  the  system,  but  to  prevent 
ght  blowing  up,  and  the  safe  tray  pipes  have 
»r  the  same  purpose, 
t  it  in  a  tabular  form  : — 

I. — Drain, 
portion — A.  Excremental  pipes  )    ,,  ^--__^j 
Lai  portion— B.  Gulley  branches  f  ^  "^appea. 

1.  Waste  pipes  of  basement. 

2.  Rain-water  pipes. 

a.  Upper  rain-water  pipes. 

b.  Waste  pipes  of  upper  floors. 

II. — Gargoyles, 
V  pipes  from 

a.  Cisterns. 

b.  Safe  trays. 

ttion  must  be  taken  to  the  housemaid's  sink 
:ing  into  a  rain-water  head  and  close  to  a 

The  smell  of  slops  is  very  powerful  and 
lable.  It  appears  that  slops  are  not  intended 
irown  down  the  housemaid's  sink,  but  that 

to  be  thrown  down  the  water-closet,  the 
which  is  hinged  and   folds  back  for  that 

One  would  suppose  that  the  obvious  use 
k  was  to  receive  washings  and  slops.  Wild 
rould  fail  to  drag  the  idea  from  the  most 
nt  housemaid,  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
re  serious  objections  to  throwing  slops  down 
osets.  The  best  of  drains  are  liable  to 
t  from  brushes,  flannels,  soap-cakes,  and 
neous  articles  that  careless  housemaids  pour 
fording  an  argument  in  favour  of  larger-sized 
lan  4-inches.  The  use  of  the  hinged  seat  to 
et  would  have  been  more  happily  demon- 
)n  the  same  floor  as  the  sink  instead  of  on 
•  below.  Whilst  inspecting  this  water-closet 
ing  incident  occurred.  I  was  explaining  the 
»f  the  houses  to  a  distinguished  French  saui- 
nd  lifting  up  the  hinged  seat  of  this  closet, 
d  the  pan  standing  up  free  from  the  sides  in 
re  of  the  open  space,  and  beneath  it  the  lead 
1  its  small  pipe  discharging  through  the  wall 
air.  There  was  no  tray  level  with  the  brim 
1  the  spillings  of  the  slops  and  run  them 
to  the  pan,  and  so  prevent  them  from 
into  the  lead  tray  beneath.  *Ah  !  que 
atil,'  remarked  my  French  friend  ;  *  comme 
lite  la  supervision.  Si  la  femme  de  chambre 
igente  en  vidant  les  urines  dans  le  water- 
u  lieu  de  couler  sur  le  parquet,  elles  couleront 
:e  des  passants.  Vraiment !  cela  faciiite  beau- 
>olice  sanitaire.'  That  was  certainly  the  view 
question  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 
J  nothing  gained  by  throwing  slops  down  a 
'  flushed  water-closet,  but  there  is  at  least 
against  obstruction  in  throwing  them  down 
^ith  the  waste-pipe  protected  by  a  guard, 
ve  the  principle  that  all  excrement  dis- 
j-pipes  should  deliver  into  the  vertical  or 
s,  and,  as  the  housemaid's  sink  will  un- 
ly  become  a  receptacle  for  diluted  excre- 
should  follow  the  rule.  The  housemaid's 
hould  rank  as  a  water-closet.  The  waste- 
im  it  should  be  trapped,  and  discharge  as 
pipe  of  a  water-closet.  Three  water-closets 
>le  accommodation  for  a  house  this  size. 
»most  closet  space  is  unoccupied.  By  re- 
the  housemaid's  closet  to  the  topmost  floor 
y  above  the  other  closets  in  the  section  of 
«  devoted  to  them,  the  difficulty  is  solved  at 
it  may  be  so  placed  on  an  intermediate  floor. 


The  basement  closet  on  the  same  principle  might 
be  made  to  discharge  by  a  shorter  connection.  With 
these  two  trifling  amendments,  the  principles  of 
drainage  of  the  sanitary  house  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  grasped  as  a  system  by  those  interested.  We 
notice  that  there  are  no  wash-out  closets.  Professor 
Corfield  has  pointed  out  that  the  reason  valve-closets 
are  looked  upon  with  great  favour  is  because  by 
storing  a  panful  of  water,  and  delivering  directly 
downwards  on  to  the  trap  beneath,  they  give  the 
greatest  power  of  a  full  and  vertical  flush.  The 
overflow-pipe  is  the  opprobrium  of  the  valve-closet. 
Now  that  flushing- cisterns  are  becoming  universal, 
if  the  overflow-pipe  were  cut  short,  the  safe  beneath 
(made  a  little  deeper)  would  become  in  reality  an 
overflow-tray,  and  valve-closets  might  possibly  rise 
in  favour.  A  flushing  rim  to  the  pan  of  every  closet 
is  now  a  sine  qud  non. 

Passing  to  the  solid  refuse.  Its  disposal,  removal, 
and  collection  scarcely  come  within  the  power  of  the 
individual  householder,  but  its  storage  he  is  obliged 
to  provide  for,  and  the  intervals  of  its  collection 
affect  him  considerably.  With  the  abatement  ot 
smoke,  and  also  the  increased  use  of  gas  for  cook- 
ing and  heating,  house  refuse  will  consist  more  and 
more  of  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  and  less  and 
less  of  ashes,  entailing  a  corresponding  rapidity  of 
collection  and  a  diminution  almost  to  vanishing 
point  of  storage.  The  daily  (possibly  nightly)  col- 
lection of  house  refuse  is  *  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,'  and  a  measure  of  acknowledged  sani- 
tary importance.  It  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  rather  large-sized  galvanised  iron 
dust-bin  without  wheels,  ironically  called  portable, 
although  a  decidedly  improved  substitute  for  its  very 
roomy  wooden  congener  firmly  rooted  next  door. 
Could  a  dustman  easily  manipulate  such  an  iron 
bin-full  ?  Would  a  house  this  size  accumulate  this 
bin-full  in  a  week  ?  Possibly  it  might.  But  certainly 
not  in  a  day.  For  the  sake  of  precept  a  good 
example  might  be  set  to  householders  and  a  dust- 
pail  sufficient  to  hold  only  one  day's  dust,  or  at  the 
very  most  two  in  case  of  mischance,  prominently 
exhibited  as  the  correct  thing.  Its  use,  collectively 
by  a  large  number  of  householders,  would  prove  that 
efficient  a  posteriori  force  which  is  the  only  earthly 
power  that  can  move  a  corporate  body. 

The  water  supply.  Firstly  we  observe  that 
every  water-closet  is  supplied  with  a  flushing  cistern 
preferably  of  the  syphon  type  invented  by  Mr, 
Rogers  Field.  This  provides  the  happy  mean  pre- 
venting the  use  not  only  of  too  much  but  also  of  too 
little  water.  But  its  most  important  function  is  to 
isolate  this  water  from  the  general  supply.  Double 
precautions  appear  to  be  taken,  for  the  supply  pipes 
to  the  flushing  cisterns  are  still  further  isolated 
from  the  dietetic  water  by  having  a  separate 
storage  cistern  specially  to  themselves.  Because 
draw-off"  taps  are  liable  to  have  drinking  watelr 
taken  from  them,  even  when  not  so  intended,  they 
are  all  supplied  from  the  drinking  water  cistern. 
(The  placards  numbered  41  and  44  have  evidently 
been  accidentally  interchanged,  which  is  rather  con- 
fusing.) It  is  considered  politic  for  each  supply  pipe 
from  the  cisterns  to  have  a  stopcock  for  cutting  off 
the  water  if  necessary.  Also  for  the  main-service 
pipe  to  have  a  draining  tap  for  frosty  weather.  The 
overflows  from  the  cisterns  are  merely  led  into  the 
open  air.  Altogether  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  storage,  distribution,  and  isolation  of  the  water 
supply  is  carried  out  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  intermittent  ^stem, 
but  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  prelerence 
should  have  been  given  to  this  system.  Even  in 
overgrown  London  the  water  companies  are  adopting 
the  constant  supply  on  a  gradually  increasing  scale. 
That  system  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  in- 
finitely superior.  An  opportunity  presented  itself 
for  illustrating  what  is  doubtless  the  system  of  the 
future ;  for  giving  some  authority  upon  water 
meters,  the  arrangement  of  pipes,  fittings,  flushing 
cisterns,  taps,  and  stopcocks  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  constant  water  supply. 

Turning  to  the  ventilation,  warming,  and  artificial 
lighting,  we  find  it  less  easy  to  grasp  the  primary  prin- 
ciples involved,  due  in  a  measure  to  the  necessities 
of^  construction.  Let  us  take  the  ventilation  and 
warming  first,  because  it  is  a  much  simpler  matter  to 
supply  fresh  air  to  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  if  un- 
complicated by  the  requirements  of  artificial  lighting. 
In  summer  natural  ventilation  suffices.  In  winter 
or  eight  mcnths  in  the  year  we  resort  to  artificial 
ventilation.  Artificia]  ventilation  may  be  effected 
by  the  extraction  of  the  foul  air  (vacuum  method), 
or  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  (plenum  method). 
In  both  cases  in  the  dwelling-house  heat  is  the  mo- 
tive force.  The  admitted  air  may  either  be  cold  or 
wanned.  Mr.  Ernest  Turner  says  the  former  is  un- 
comforrable,  the  latter  costly  ;  so  that  in  practice 
the  more  nearly  the  actual  supply  is  ^aduated  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  the  belter.  The  Sanitary 
House  has  a  siove  on  the  ground  floor,  which  intro- 
duces warmed  fresh  air  to  the  passages  and  stair- 
cases. This,  which  is  really  a  plenum  method 
of  air  supply,  answers  a  double  purpose.  It  pre- 
vents air  being  sucked  into  the  house  from  infected 
sources,  and  supplies  in  its  stead  pure  warmed  air 
to  the  section  or  shaft  of  the  house  devoted  to  the  stair- 
cases. For  the  rooms  the  ordinary  means  of  ventila- 
tion are  the  windows,  doors,  and  chimney-flues,  and 
during  the  daytime  they  amply  suffice.  The  fire- 
place as  the  outlet  extracts  the  air  (vacuum  method), 
and  the  windows  and  doors  as  inlets  admit  it.  The 
windows  by  inter-sash  ventilation  admitting  cold  air 
and  the  doors  admitting  warm.  There  seems  to  be 
a  gteat  gain  in  utilising  both  methods.  Warming 
the  admitted  air  in  detail  for  each  room,  as  by  Cap- 
tain Galton's  grates,  does  not  appear  to  have  found 
favour,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  demonstration 
of  the  working  of  grates,  flues,  and  chimneys  was 
Dot  found  practicable  in  a  structure  of  this  kind. 

The  extraordinary  means  of  ventilation  required 
during  the  use  of  artificial  light  are  provided  by 
longer  or  shorter  tubes  and  valves  as  mlets  in  the 
outer  wall,  and  longer  or  shorter  tubes  over  the  gas- 
lights and  valves  in  the  chimney  breast  as  outlets. 
There  are  three  possible  methods  of  treating  the 
ventilation  of  gas-lights  ;  the  hrst  and  worst  being 
to  take  the  air  supply  from  and  cast  the  products  of 
combustion  back  into  the  room,  as  seen  in  the  in- 
sanitary House  ;  the  second  and  better  being  to  take 
the  air  supply  from  the  inner  and  cast  the  products 
of  combustion  into  the  outer  air,  as  seen  here  in  the 
Sanitary  House;  the  third  and  best  method  is  to 
take  both  the  supply  from  and  the  products  into  the 
outer  air,  thus  isolating  the  lighting  from  the  air  of 
the  house.  The  favour  in  which  the  electric  light  is 
held  unconsciously  asserts  this  principle.  One  of 
the  great  gains  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  private 
dwellings  is  that  it  does  not  demand  special  ventila- 
tion ;  because  in  its  hermetically  sealed  globe  (i)  it 
does  not  foul  the  iur,  and  therefore  requires  no  in- 


creased extraction  ;  and  (i)  it  does  not  co 
air,  and  therefore  requires  no  increased  int 
Wherever  it  was  possible  to  supply  a  ga 
an  upcast  shaft  it  should  be  possible  to  sup 
a  downcast,  and  it  wants  but  little  more 
it  completely  from  the  dwelling,  without 
to  costly  special  apparatus.  Gas  would  th 
further  assimilated  to  electricity  in  reduci 
from  fire  to  a  minimum,  and  avoiding  the 
caused  by  unequal  draughts.  Lighting  t 
warm  the  room  would  be  an  impossibility 
not  the  isolation  of  the  gas-lighting  sys 
complete  as  that  of  the  drainage  system 
air  of  the  house  i  The  introduction  and  a 
electricity  points  out  this  principle. 

In  conclusion,  this  goodly  sized  model  p 
with  most  important  indications  for  house 
without  placing  any  particular  system  ir 
relief.     For  those  who  construct  our   dwel 


aper  may  facilitate  their  endeavours  to 
t  from  amongst  the  numerous  sanitary  a 
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the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  ihi 
incnl  of  Science  »t  Montreal,  by  Mr.  J.  Bar 
anthracite  burning  locomotive,  the  slatemeni 
on  the  aulhoriiy  of  the  Reading  Railroad  at  PI 
large  users  of  anthradle,  that  t  lb.  of  anthracite 
6  lb.  of  water  ;  i  lb.  bituminous  coal,  7  lb.  of  \ 
similar  condilions.  Comparing  the  co^t,  anti 
an  economic  efficiency  of  76  percent.,  bitumino 
per  cent.  The  Pennsylvania  RailroSK]  reportei 
to  be  35  per  cent,  the  more  costly  fueL  A 
described  I  he  locomolive  for  burning  anil 
advanlage  being  the  small  amount  of  dirt.  fr< 
sniuke,  and  cleanliness,  which  it  is  highly  fa\ 
passenger  service.      It   is   not  used  by  any  1 

owning  anthracite  mines An  engine. 'of  a 

has  recently  been  co'.stracted  by  the  Brooks 
Woiks  for  the  Chicago  Locomotive  In 
Company.  The  head-light  is  placed  when 
generally  '»,  while  the  stack  at  the  rear  of 
and  close  to  th:  cab.  The  boiler  is  one  of 
manufaclured  {what  is  known  as  a  6a 
and  the  smoke,  gaj,  &c. ,  traverse  it  twice, 
bottom  and  over  the  l>ack  on  the  top  to 
This  makes  such  a  good  combustion  that  the 
tidfS  of  fuel,  the  gas.  and  the  smoke  arc  aim 
consumed,  and  when  the  engine  is  going  a 


Thes. 


nkefi 


veiysmall,  being  not  more  than  7  in 
The  patentee,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Coventry,  da 
the  advantages  of  this  invention  that  it  gels  a  s 
draught,  reduces  the  waste  of  fuel  to  a  mit 
throws  no  cinders,  sparks  or  fire.  The  loi 
peculiar  in  appearance,  but  it  is  said  that  it  dc 
well.     It  weighs  40  tons. 

Thb  Collection  of  Refuse.— The  Vier 
ties  have  recently  adopted  a  new  method  o 
refuse,  based  on  the  assumption  that  infectioi 
not  unfrequcatly  mixed  with  dust,  sweeping,  a 
and  that  by  transporting  such  rubbish  on  of 
ances  there  is  aL  least  a  possibility  of  disease 
seminated  along  the  route  of  conveyance.  1 
consists  in  havi  ^g  all  refuse  put  into  barrels  pn 
lightly- fitting  heads.  These  tiairels  are  the 
carted  away  to  the  proper  locality,  emptied, 
and  then  relumed.  In  crder  that  every  house 
keep  his  own,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
painted  on  each  barrel.  The  Vienna  ajitl 
making  a  valuable  eiperiment,  and  if  it  pron 
and  not  too  expensive,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
cities  will  not  be  long  in  following  so  good  an 
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DfPBOVED  DWELLINGS  FOB  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES  AS  SHOWN  AT 
THE    HEALTH    EXHIBITION. 

By  John  Price. 

Considering  the  great  outcry  we  have  heard  of  late 
respecting  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  London  and 
Dther  large  towns,  it  might  be  naturally  expected, 
that  we  should  find  in  the  Exhibition,  the  details  of 
comprehensive  and  practical  plans  for  dealing  with 
this  important  question  ;  but  a  somewhat  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  various  models  and  plans  exhibited, 
teads  us  to  the  regretful  conclusion,  that  little  real 
progress  has  been  made  towards  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  the  day. 

Several  excellent  models  and  plans  of  improved 
dwellings  are  shown,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
attended  with  a  common  drawback — the  very  excel- 
lence and  costliness  of  their  arrangements  and 
fittings  prohibits  their  use  by  the  real  labouring 
poor,  by  reason  of  the  improved  rents  which  are 
necessarily  demanded  to  make  such  dwellings  fairly 
femunerative.  The  poor  coster,  the  dock  labourer, 
ud  the  immense   army  composed  of  other  poor 

ee  always  to  be  found  in  London,  who  cannot 
of  any  regular  income,  and  who  literally  live 
froai  hand  to  mouth — these  find  it  utterly  impos- 
ttble  out  of  their  limited  resources  to  pay  the  rents 
asked  for  accommodation  in  those  palatial  resi- 
dences which  have  lately  sprung  up  so  rapidly  in 
almost  every  district  of  the  metropolis ;  they  are 
dius  compelled  to  '  move  on,'  and  give  place  to 
their  better  paid  and  more  fortunate  brethren. 

The  plea  urged  by  the  promoters  of  these  new 
blocks  of  dwellmgs,  is  that  although  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  provide  accommodation  for  the  very  poor, 
that  class  is  indirectly  benefited,  as  the  old  houses 
vacated  by  the  tenants  of  these  new  blocks  are  thus 
<  thrown  open  to  them.  These  vacated  dwellings  as  a 
nilewill  be  found  in  some  degree  superior  to  the 
lowest  slums,  which  were  perhaps  previously  the 
limit  of  the  choice  of  the  residuum. 

Unfortunately  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  uni- 

tersally  accepted  by  those  most   affected    by  the 

building  of  these  huge  blocks  on  the  site  of  their 

aid  homes,  who    complain    sadly  of   being    thus 

encted,  and  obtaining  no  satisfactory  compensation. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  any 

■   dissertation  on  this  phase  of  the  question,  but  merely 

-  lefer  to  it  ^»  passant  as  one  which  is  frequently 

.    encountered  by  those  who  come  in  daily  contact  with 

the  poor.  It  is  a  much  more  agreeable  task  to  glance 

briefly  at  the  various  models  and  plans  exhibited. 

The  premier   place  must    be    awarded    to    the 

Improved   Industrial    Dwellings  Company,   whose 

plans,  elevations,  and  models  of  buildings  form  a 

conspicuous  feature  in   Class  32   (main  entrance). 

:    This  company  has  for  the  past  twenty-one  years 

devoted   more    capital   and    perhaps    exercised  a 

greater  influence  in  this  direction  in  London  than 

My  other  agency.   The  company  now  possess  thirty- 

L    one  blocks  of  tenanted  dwellings  in  various  parts  of 

i    ihe  metropolis,  some  of  large  extent.    They  have  also 

\    fcur  other  sets  in  course  of  erection.    When  these 

?    *re  finished  they  will  have  provided  accommodation 

f    for  a  total  population  of  about  25,000  souls.    The 

f    various  blocks  of  the  company  are  pretty  well  known 

\    landmarks  to  the  residents  of  London,  and  it  is 

unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  separately,  but  will 


rather  confine  our  remarks  to  the  extensive  blocks  at 
Soho,  formally  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
July  8,  but  not  yet  quite  finished,  as  embodying  all 
the  improvements  suggested  during  the  long  practical 
experience  of  the  company.  {See  Sanitary  Record 
for  Aug.  15,  vol.  XV.  p.  78.)  A  glance  at  the  plans 
of  the  two  blocks  shows  that  not  only  the  company, 
but  also  their  tenants,  will  profit  largely  by  such  ex- 
perience. The  improvements  over  the  old  blocks 
consist  mainly  in  an  increased  size  of  the  rooms, 
with  a  better  arrangement  for  allowing  a  perfect 
current  through,  thus  securing  good  ventilation 
without  the  aid  of  mechanical  contrivances,  ex- 
cept that  the  fanlight  to  be  found  over  every 
door  can  be  opened  or  closed  as  desired. 
Another  improvement  in  the  front  elevation  is 
the  absence  of  the  balconies  giving  access  to  the 
dwellings  on  each  storey — which  in  this  case  have 
been  judiciously  removed  to  the  rear — the  front  of 
the  Sandringham  Buildings,  therefore,  present  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  houses,  and  this  symmetrical 
if  not  ornate  design,  will  be  a  credit  to  the  new 
street,  as  well  as  to  the  architect.  It  has  always 
been  a  cardinal  feature  in  this  company's  arrange- 
ments that  each  dwelling  be  essentially  self-con- 
tained and  that  the  tenant  should  not  have  to  go 
outside  his  own  door  for  any  convenience.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  in  some  of  the  older  blocks  of  the 
company  this  advantage  has  only  been  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  other  equally  desirable  features — viz.,  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  water-closet  and  sinks  from 
the  living  rooms  and  unrestricted  light  and  ventila- 
tion. In  the  newly-erected  Sandringham  Buildings, 
no  valid  complaint  can  be  made  on  this  score.  The 
water-closets  are  well  separated  from  all  the  rooms, 
and  placed  against  the  exterior  wall,  and  ventilated 
by  a  good  window.  Another  noticeable  improvement  is 
the  dust  shafts,  which  are  now  so  contrived  and  placed 
as  to  give  the  tenants  no  inconvenience.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  the  arrangements  is  the 
liberal  allowance  of  playground  for  children— a 
necessary  adjunct  to  buildings  of  this  description, 
but  not  always  met  with  where  land  is  of  such  value. 
Taking  all  things  together,  the  company  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  they  have  achieved, 
and,  considering  that  they  will  probably  derive  a 
handsome  revenue  from  the  forty-tour  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  some  portion  of  the  late  inhabitants 
of  the  site.  The  company  being  their  own  builders, 
have  a  guarantee  that  the  work  is  carried  out  in 
integrity.  They  also  exhibit  specimens  of  sanitary 
and  domestic  appliances  and  materials  used  in  their 
buildings,  which  are  all  of  good  quality. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  elevations  of  artisans* 
dwellings  shown  in  the  Exhibition  are  those 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  Hoole  for  the  Lambeth 
Dwellings  Company,  in  the  Lambeth  and  Ken- 
nington  Roads,  which  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  20,000/.  Some  people  may  possibly 
object  to  the  Gothic  design  of  this  block  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  repulsive,  barrack- 
like appearance  of  those  early  blocks  of  dwellings 
which  provoked  the  antagonism  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  erected.  Here  again  we  find  the  ground- 
floor  utilised  for  shops,  which  must  materially  assist 
the  revenue.  The  sanitary  conveniences  are  placed 
outside  the  dwellings  ranged  in  a  well-ventilated 
corridor,  so  that  there  is  little  fear  of  any  eflfluvia 
reaching  the  tenants  from  that  source.  The  block 
has  a  sound  and  substantial  look  about  it,  being  the 
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product  of  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  consider- 
able study  to  Uie  requirements  of  the  working-classes. 
(Vide  Sanitary  Record,  April  15).  I  believe  the 
company  are  content  with  a  less  dividend  than  5  per 
cent  for  the  excellent  accommodation  they  ofTer. 

The  National  Model  Dwellings  Co.  of  49  Cannon 
Street,  E.C.,  exhibit '  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
large  blocks  of  dwellings  they  have  acquired,  and 
which  are  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  Queen's 
Bench  Prison  in  Southwark ;  these  are  six  stories 
high,  have  a  good  appearance,  and  from  their  eligible 
situation  (being  close  to  the  Borough  Road  Railway 
Station)  they  sdways  command  good  tenants  ;  again 
we  find  the  ground  floor  appropriated  to  shops  ;  the 
arrangements  do  not  call  for  any  particular  comment 

Mr.  James  Webster,  of  Doughty  Street,  exhibits 
the  plans,  &c.,  of  a  small  block  of  improved  dwell- 
ings, erected  in  Whitechapel  for  A.  L.  Dussek,  Esq., 
which,  for  convenience  of  arrangement  and  quality 
of  material  and  workmanship  employed,  are  second  to 
none,  the  proprietor  being  probably  actuated  with  the 
idea  that  where  everything  is  of  the  best,  repairs  will 
be  less  needed.  In  London  there  are  always  to  be 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  well-paid  artisans,  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  superior  accommodation.  The 
block  is  only  four  stories  high,  with  laundry  and 
drying-ground  on  the  roof.  The  dwellings  are  fitted 
with  dressers  and  cupboards  nicely  painted,  as  well 
as  other  conveniences  which  are  doubtless  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
"  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  of  6  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
exhibits  drawings  of  blocks  of  industrial  dwellings, 
erected  in  different  parts  of  London,  which  do 
not  show  any  original  designs.  The  Corporation 
of  Liverpool  is  one  of  the  few  municipal  bodies  in 
the  kingdom  who  have  had  the  courage  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  in  grappling  with  the  difficulty 
which  has  dismayed  less  energetic  bodies.  The 
plans  exhibited  of  the  extensive  blocks  of  dwellings 
now  being  erected  at  Nash  Grove  for  that  Corpora- 
tion, are  a  splendid  testimonial  of  their  deter- 
mination to  do  their  duty,  and  should  incite  other 
Corporations  to  follow  their  example.  {See  Sanitary 
Record  for  March  15,  voL  xv.  p.  437.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Liverpool  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
Forwood,  Chairman  of  the  Insanitary  Committee  of 
the  City  Council,  for  carrying  out  this  laudable 
design  to  a  successful  issue.  Mr.  Forwood  has  long 
taken  deep  interest  in  the  important  question  of 
housing  the  poor,  and  his  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  are  much  valued.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  thirteen  blocks  now  being  erected  at 
Nash  Grove  will  be  found  on  page  291,  vol.  xv.  of 
the  Sanitary  Record,  together  with  a  mass  of 
other  interesting  information.  Drawbacks  to  the 
success  of  blocks  of  dwellings  are  met  with  in  the 
provinces  which  are  rarely  encountered  in  London  ; 
they  cannot  be  gauged  by  a  common  standard,  and 
are  much  aflfected  by  local  influences. 

The  Oddfellows'  Co-operative  Building  and  In- 
vestment Co.,  of  Manchester,  exhibit  plans  and 
photographs  of  houses  which  have  been  built  and 
purchased  by  thrifty  workmen,  through  the  aid  of 
the  Company  ;  they  are  admirably  designed,  and 
visibly  teach  us  the  benefits  of  self-help.  The  other 
drawings,  &c.,  of  improved  dwellings  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, though  of  much  merit,  present  no  peculiar 
features  needing  any  detailed  description. 

Even  delirium-tremens  is  now  traced  by  German  physi- 
ologists to  a  microccocus — *  the  worm  of  the  still.' 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive^  with  a 
publication^  annouficements  of  meetings ^r 
proceedings y  and  abstracts  or  originals  Oj 
read  before  the  tpumbers  of  any  sanitary  or 
association. 

THE    THAMES   VALLET   DBAIl 

Both  the  rivers  that  supply  the  metropolis 
drinking  water  have  lately  come  in  for  muc 
indignation,  and  a  good  deal  of  somewhat 
writing  has  gone  on  as  to  the  sewage  pollu 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  dangers 
public  health  likely  to  arise  in  consequence, 
the  Thames  nor  the  Lee  is  an  ideal  sc 
potable  water  ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  fairne 
out  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
river,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  recent 
about  their  insanitary  conditions  justifies  ai 
to  the  safety  of  the  water  which  their  upper 
supply.     The   case    of    the    Lee    is    ful 
into  in  a  separate  article  on  page  92  ;  ar 
may    be    advantage    in    explaining    to    th 
acquainted  with  the  Thames  the  relation; 
admitted  pollution  of  that  river  to  the  qu( 
the  purity  of  its  water  as  a  beverage,  in 
prepare  the  mind  for  an  accurate  survey  of 
sent  position  of  the  drainage  of  the  Lower 
Valley. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
pollution  question,  it  is  necessary  to  sup( 
River  Thames  divided  into  three  distric 
first,  and  the  most  important  as  regards  t 
supply,  extends  from  Cricklade  to  the  soun 
London  water  supply  near  Hampton.  The 
a  trifling  discharge  of  sewage  at  Henley  n( 
remedied,  and  part  of  the  sewage  at  Stai 
flows  into  the  river.  Against  this  local  < 
three  convictions  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Conservators,  and,  in  consequence,  the  evil 
to  be  remedied.  With  these  two  not  very  ir 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  sewage  from  th< 
towns  and  smaller  places  above  the  Lond 
supply  has  been  diverted  from  the  river, 
next  district,  passing  down  the  river,  from  b 
sources  of  the  London  water  supply  near  V 
to  the  limit  of  the  metropolitan  area  below  C 
sewage  from  all  the  towns,  except  Twickea 
Chiswick,  still  passes  into  the  river.  Th 
thus  polluting  the  river  are  included  in  th 
Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board's  dis 
penalties  of  the  purification  clauses  of  the 
vancy  Acts  having  been  suspended  in  the 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  confirming  a  pn 
order  granted  by  the  Local  Government  Bo 
the  third  district,  from  Chiswick  to  the  MeU 
Sewage  Outfalls  at  Barking  and  Crossness, 
sewage  is  exempted  from  the  operation  of  I 
servancy  Acts,  and  the  sewage  works  are  ui 
control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  W< 
Royal  Commission  is  still  inquiring  into  tb 
produced  on  the  river  by  these  sewage  worii 
deal  with  the  bulk  of  the  sewage  of  the  me 
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the  second  of  these  districts  that  we  propose 
Jirect  attention. 

tory  of  the  Thames  Valley  drainage  is  a  very 
tble  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out 
g  in  the  way  of  remedy  for  river  pollution. 
IT  a  good  many  years  since  a  Royal  Commis- 
resided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
1  the  Thames  as  a  sufficient  and  proper  water 
for  the  metropolis,  provided  it  could  be  kept 
sewage.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
iblished  to  do  this  as  regards  London,  and 
plendid  main-drainage  scheme  it  has  done  so 
:xtent  of  intercepting  the  sewage  from  both 
f  the  river,  and  carrying  the  outfall  some 
own.  The  quantity,  however,  has  of  late 
icreased  so  much  that  a  good  deal  comes  up 
ke  tide,  and  the  point  of  outfall  will  un- 
Uy  ere  long  have  to  be  carried  a  great  deal 
town,  or,  it  possible,  kept  out  of  the  river. 
me,  the  in[a.ke  of  the  London  water  corn- 
has  been  successively  moved  up  from 
1  Bridge,  Lambeth,  Chelsea,  to  Seething 
and  West  Moulsey.  The  main-drainage 
had  materially  improved  the  quality  of  the 
t  the  lower  intakes,  but  it  became  manifestly 
jy  to  prevent  sewage  from  getting  into  the 
tMn  the  populations  fast  aggregating  on  the 
ibove  the  scope  of  these  works, 
he  towns  from  Lechlade  to  Putney,  a  stretch 
miles,  had,  by  the  Acts  then  in  force,  been 
led,  at  great  cost,  to  establish  sewage  systems 
g  into  the  Thames.  But  when  the  Duke  of 
md's  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  taking 
idon  water  supply  from  the  Thames,  London 
Act  passed  compelling  all  these  places  to 
more  money  in  undoing  what  the  previous 
i  compelled  them  to  do.  The  worst  of  it  was 
fhile  they  were  compelled,  under  heavy 
es,  to  prevent  any  sewage  from  reaching  the 
hey  were  not  told  how  else  to  dispose  of  it 
nt  of  fact,  no  other  mode  was  pointed  out, 
e  none  was  known,  and  so,  while  the  Act 
;  law  in  1867  with  100/.  a  day  of  penalty  on 
Older,  up  till  now  the  sewage  of  the  riverine 
flows  into  the  river  pretty  much  as  it  did 
1867,  and  in  increased  quantity.  Yet  the 
es  have  made  persistent  and  energetic 
ts  to  obey  the  law,  but  unfortunately  the  Act 
nposed  the  penalty  did  not  give  the  necessary 
■■  for  acquiring  land,  or  for  constructing  works 
ise  to  dispose  of  their  sewage.  Kingston, 
ond,  Hampton,  Barnes,  Mortlake,  Kew,  Esher, 
1,  and  Isle  worth  have  successively  made 
its,  singly  or  jointly,  some  of  them  several 
but  so  far  have  met  with  nothing  but 
by  interested  parties,  or  by  proprietors 
mcied  that  such  works  anywhere  within  a 
t  two  would  damage  their  property. 
these  places  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  London, 
can  at  any  lime  proceed  for  penalties,  and  has 
imesdone  so.  Itdidsoandrecoveredthem  from 
lond,  and  though  that  town  got  a  special  Act 
some  years  of  grace  free  from  penalties,  those 
have  expired,  while  no  scheme  has  been  found 
le,  and  the  sewage  still  runs  to  the  river 
)toii  Wick  was  proceeded  against,  and  penal- 
f  98,000/.  were  claimed.  The  rateable  value 
unpton  Wick  being  11,000/.  a  year,  such  penal- 
ould  soon  have  swai.:ped  the  fee-simple  of  the 
parish.  This  violent  si.^o,  however,  led  to  the 
,tioa  <^  a,  Joint  Board,  to  Include  all  between 


Hampton  and  London,  with  the  exception  of  Brent- 
ford and  Twickenham.  All  the  localities  were  re- 
lieved of  their  penalties  and  of  their  obligations  as 
to  sewage,  and  three  years  from  1877  were  allowed 
[O  the  Joint  Board  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  Joint 
Board  set  about  their  task  energetically ;  they  got 
plans  from  the  most  eminent  engineers,  and  after 
Tull  consideration  adopted  the  best,  and  set  about 
carrying  it  out ;  but  on  considering  their  powers 
they  found  themselves  at  faulL  They  required 
several  crossings  of  the  river,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  bad  decided  that  while  the  right  to  acquire 
lands  for  their  purposes  could  be  got  by  Provisional 
Order,  water  rights  or  power  to  make  works  in  the 
river  channel  could  not.  One  plan  after  another 
had  to  be  discarded,  and  when  they  tried  for  an 
Act  of  Parliament  they  were  defeated.  They  then 
Tell  back  on  a  scheme  for  lands  at  Mortlake,  where 
the  sewage  was  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  slud^c^ 
heretofore  the  trouble  in  all  precipitation  schemes, 
was  to  be  dealt  with  hy  pressure  and  reduced  to 
practicable  shape.  They  got  a  Provisional  Order 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  this  year,  but  it 
had  to  lie  before  Parliament  for  forty  days  for  ratifi- 
cation, and  before  these  had  expired  the  House  of 
Lords,  moved  by  interested  objectors,  threw  it  out, 
and  so  matters  remain  as  they  were  before. 

Thus  we  see  that  local  authorities  most  anxious 
to  da  their  duty,  and  spending  much  money  to  do 
it,  were  baffled  singly  or  in  small  combinations  for 
ten  years,  and  when  at  last  a  Joint  Board  was 
established,  and  three  years  more  were  allowed  for 
the  work,  the  same  baffling  process  has  gone  on  for 
no  less  than  seven  years,  and  the  sewage  runs  into 
the  Thames  as  before,  nothing  having  been  accom- 
plished except  the  expenditure  of  some  28,000/.  of 
the  ratepayers'  money ;  while  the  Joint  Board  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  about  four  years,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  *  a  local  authority  that  has  made  default  in 
providing  its  district  with  sufficient  sewers,'  and  its 
whole  district  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 


IM  the  recently  issued  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  I'oiicc  for  the  year  1883,  particular*  are 
given  of  the  operations  of  the  police  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Acts,  from  which  it 
appearsthat— as  noted  in  the  Sanctahv  Record  of  June  16, 
Vol.  XV.,  page  591 — two-thirds  of  the  offences  against 
the  Ads  wtre  punished  by  fines  below  the  minimum  of 
40J.  '  In  steam  boiler  furnaces  of  the  ordinary  type  very 
little  advance  has  been  made  in  reducing  smoke.  Mecha- 
nically stoked  and  certain  other  special  furnaces,  though 
efficicnl  for  preventing  smoke,  are  inapplicable  in  the 
great  majority  of  ejdsliog  London  works.  In  numerous 
instances  the  incompetency  of  the  stoker  is  the  cause  of 
smoke,  and  it  must  be  added  that  employers,  in  the 
absence  of  any  system  of  certificates  of  competency,  are 
at  some  disadvantage  in  securing  qualified  stokers.  In 
restaurants,  hotels,  &c.,  the  heating  and  cooking  apparatus 
used  has,  in  many  instances,  been  very  considerably  and 
beneficiflJly  modified  within  the  period  under  consideration. 
The  use  of  gas  and  coke  for  heating  purposes  has  also 
much  extended,  and  in  that  proportion  the  smoke  has 
been  diminished.  A  very  large  quantity  of  smoke,  which 
is  preventable,  however,  still  issues  from  these  establish- 
ments, which  are  increasing  fasl,  in  siie  ond  number,  in 
almost  all  districts.  Smoke  is  still  being  produced  by  the 
potteries  of  the  metropolis,  and  proceedings  are,  aftCT  the 
necessaiy  cautions,  taken  against  the  stokers  or  proprietors 
as  may  be  necessary.  Until  improveil  systems  of  furnace 
are  adopted,  such  as  are  successfully  in  use  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  smoke  from  these  sources  is  not  likely 
to  be  reduced.' 
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ALCOHOLIC  DBINKS. 

A  RECENT  voluminous  and  able  article  in  the  Times 
on  alcoholic  drinks,  with  the  correspondence  and  a 
somewhat  apologetic  leading  article  which  followed, 
have  drawn  considerable  renewed  attention  to  the 
burning  question  of  alcohol.  Most  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  leading  journal  were  indignant  at 
the  assertion  that  teetotal  societies  '  do  very  little 
^ood,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm/  and  at  the  conten- 
tion that  teetotal  advocacy  is  the  wrong  way  to  go 
to  work  to  cure  drunkards.  Few  unprejudiced  per- 
sons will  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  first  article  here 
went  entirely  out  of  his  way  to  cast  an  unmerited 
reproach  on  an  agency  which,  after  every  allowance 
for  its  failures,  has  accomplished  a  wonderful  work 
in  the  permanent  reformation  of  a  very  large  number 
of  pronounced  inebriates.  Alive  to  this  false  step, 
the  TimeSy  in  a  sympathetic  leading  article,  returned 
to  the  subject,  and  frankly  admitted  that  the  drink 
question  as  a  whole  involves  wider  issues  than  mere 
individual  gratification  ;  the  design  of  the  original 
article  having  been  of  a  more  limited  character — 
viz.,  whether  temperance  or  total  abstinence  is  the 
more  healthful  and  helpful  to  the  average  members 
of  society. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  the  writer  in  the 
Times  evinces  on  the  one  hand  considerable  insight 
into  the  physical  development  of  inebriety,  and,  on 
the  other,  falls  into  several  errors  which  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out. 

He  fully  recognises,  what  many  abstainers  have 
not  yet  seen,  the  existence  of  a  class  of  inebriates 
labouring  under  'a  manifest  disease,'  constant  or 
intermittent,  but  uncontrollable  during  the  paroxysm. 
For  these  the  proper  remedy  is  restraint  or  seclusion 
in  a  home  for  inebriates,  freed  from  all  temptation 
to  drinking.  He  also  rightly  calls  attention  to  the 
defective  character  of  the  usual  temperance  rescue 
work,  in  so  far  as  that  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  causes  of  inebriety  in  the  individual.  If  tem- 
perance reformers  would  study  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety  they 
would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  indulgence  of  their  converts,  and  thus 
be  in  a  position  to  arm  these  latter  with  weapons 
capable  of  resisting  their  innate  foe,  or,  still  better, 
be  enabled  to  so  restore  sound  health  of  body  and 
mind  as  to  prevent  a  fresh  outbreak.  The  writer 
hits,  too,  a  blot  in  the  teetotal  propaganda.  Excite- 
ment is  not  strength,  nor  enthusiasm  permanence  ; 
and  reliance  either  on  these,  or  on  the  wearing  of 
ribands  by  the  habitual  drunkard,  is  inadvisable  and 
unsafe. 

With  much  common-sense  the  Times  mingles 
many  fallacies,  the  approving  production  of  which 
in  the  present  day  amounts  to  an  anachronism.  It 
is  claimed  that  excessive  drinking  is  not  so  much  a 
cause  of  crime  as  the  outcome  of  a  criminal  pro- 
pensity. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
all  inebriety  has  a  physical  origin,  and  that  the 
inebriate  is  only  exhibiting  the  symptoms  of  disease 
in  his  drunken  eccentricities ;  but  is  not  the  view 
commonly  held.  With  no  desire  to  undervalue  the 
disease  aspect  of  inebriety,  we  fail  to  see  how  a 
murder  committed  in  the  fury  of  drunken  madness 
by  a  man  who,  when  unaffected  by  drink,  has  been 
incapable  of  such  of  crime,  and  who  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  killed  anyone,  can  be  credited 
to  anything  but  alcohol.  One  might  with  equal 
propriety  declare  that  the  dislocation  of  a  shoulder- 


joint  from  inability  to  stand  on  one's  fee 
drunken  fit  arises  not  from  drinking,  but  from 
locating  propensity.  The  judges,  therefore,  ar 
in  attributing  a  large  proportion  of  crime 
temperance,  and  (as  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
Lincoln  the  other  day)  the  absence  of  serious 
to  the  cessation  of  drinking.  There  is,  how 
grain  of  truth  in  the  writer's  argument  :  ther 
times  a  criminal  propensity  waiting  only  inh 
relaxation  by  some  narcotic  to  assert  itself 
overt  act  of  horror.  In  such  cases  the  n 
must  clearly  be  credited  with  the  deed. 

The  Times  contends  that  alcohol  supplies 
and  is  a  valuable  food.  There  are  states 
health  where  no  other  substance  can  be  re 
and  where  as  a  medicinal  remedy  the  very 
amount  of  nutriment  in  an  intoxicant,  being  i 
istered  in  a  form  which  can  be  utilised  in  the 
tides  the  exhausted  patient  over  the  crisis  ; 
ordinary  health  alcoholic  drink  cannot  be  clai 
a  valuable  or  a  safe  food.  On  the  contrary,  a 
reduces  muscular  power  and  exhausts  force  i 
Taking  into  account  all  the  saccharine  and 
nutritive  constituents  in  the  most  nourish 
alcoholic  drinks,  so  minute  are  their  noui 
properties  that  one  would  become  intoxicatei 
and  over  again  before  coming  within  hailing  di 
of  a  scanty  meal.  Practically,  alcohol  is  not  i 
and  certainly  not  a  bland  innocent  food,  spi 
strictly  in  a  physiological  sense. 

The  Titnes  has  fallen  into  a  curious  mist 
supposing  that  the  total  abstainers  have  ta 
wearing  a  blue  riband.  The  truth  is  that 
minority  of  water  drinkers  have  donned  this 
and  many  fiaunt  it  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
intoxicants.  It  is  also  open  to  question  w 
the  statement  is  accurate  that  the  bulk  of  th 
ribbonites  are  sickly  and  feeble  in  appearance 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  so  able  a 
could  possibly  recommend  gin  as  the  pure 
best  form  of  spirit.  It  certainly  cannot  com] 
usefulness,  when  spirits  are  called  for  on  thera 
grounds,  with  whisky  or  brandy,  unless  for  d 
purposes.     The  less  said  about  its  purity  the 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  pen 

Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, 

whose  health  is  improved  by  a  restricted  alio 
of  some  mild  stimulant,  but  for  the  great  majc 
men  and  women  the  writer's  dictum  that  mo 
drinking  is  more  healthful  than  total  abstini 
opposed  to  the  evidence  of  accumulated  exp( 
and  indeed  crucial  tests.  Insurance  compani 
it  to  their  advantage  to  accept  a  lower  pr 
from  abstainers  than  from  non-abstainers, 
because  the  rate  of  mortality  is  lower  amo 
former  than  among  the  latter  ;  while  the  reo 
sick  clubs  show  that  inability  to  work  from  i 
of  disease  exists  in  a  proportionately  greate 
among  the  members  who  are  not  teetotaler 
the  adult  in  ordinary  health  alcohol  is  not  a  1 
but  a  hinderer  of  work.  So  with  happiness.  I 
blunts  the  senses,  and  lessens  our  capac; 
pleasure.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  th 
abstainer  has  a  much  keener  enjoyment  of  lif 
either  the  moderate  or  immoderate  drinker. 

The  writer  is  in  error  in  the  belief  that  th 
of  total  abstainers  is  of  a  commonplace  kind, 
of  the  labour  of  both  abstainers  and  non-abs 
may  be  mediocre,  but  some  of  the  best  work,p 
and  mental,  which  the  world  has  seen  hai 
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1  on  total  abstinence.  Weston  recently 
ipendous  task,  never  before  attempted, 
holic  stimulants,  delivering  a  witty, 
ture  at  the  close  of  each  day's  walk  of 
for  four  months  consecutively.  Other 
!  shown  splendid  results  under  a  similar 
lile  such  giants  in  intellect  as  Rolleston 
est  the  highest  mental  vigour  without  a 
xicating  drinks.  Among  the  first  living 
:heir  time  are  to  be  found  well-known 
So  far  from  alcohol  aiding  in  the  execu- 
work  or  in  the  perfection  of  intellectual 
y  the  converse  is  true.  The  tendency 
to  take  the  edge  off  the  more  refined 
m  perception,  and  to  dull  the  higher 
he  mind.  To  our  thinking  the  most  in- 
iching  of  the  Times  lies  in  the  reference 
The  recommendation  of  claret  and 
ate  and  fastidious  children  is  as  little  in 
irith  scientific  practice  as  it  is  with  pru- 
:ommon  sense.  Such  advice  has  no 
sound  physiolog>%  and  if  generally  acted 
fraught  with  serious  peril.  Cases  of 
nd  of  alcoholic  cirrhoses  have  been  re- 
;d  of  late  years  in  children  of  tender 
ch  startling  particulars  will  be  found  in 
Medical  Journal  for  August  23. 
gienic  point  of  view  we  are  bound  to 
hole  controversy,  and  from  this  stand- 
look  is  tolerably  clear.  There  seems  to 
assent,  whatever  the  effect  of  a  limited 
of  alcoholic  fluids  as  an  integral  part  of 
:ary  of  exceptional  constitutions,  to  the 
Df  more  than  2,000  English  physicians 
» thirty  years  ago,  that  the  general  adop- 
abstinence  wou'd  greatly  promote  the 
appiness  of  the  human  race. 


►BERT  Boyle  &  Son,  Ventilating  Engineers. 
I  Viaduct  and  Glasgow,  have  been  awarded 
nd  only  prize  (silver  medal)  given  for 
the  International  Exhibition,  London,  for 
elf- Acting  Air  Pump  Ventilators  and  system 

ON. — If  you  live  in  a  town  don't  cry  over 
xamine  it  closely  and  you  may  find  it  is  not 

• 

It   meeting  of  the  Dover  Town  Council,  a 

xtending    the    sewer    outfalls    and    further 

drainage  of  the  town,  consequent  on  the 

borough,  was  approved.     The  approximate 

leme  is  about  10,000/. 

Russian  factory  law  imposes  the  following 
the  employment  of  children:—!.  Children 
rom  ten  to  twelve  years  are  only  permitted 
)g  the  day  in  certain  specified  industries, 
rom  twelve  to  fifteen  years  are  to  be  allowed 
'ork  in  spinnin*;  and  textile  factories,  as  well 
rorks.  3.  Work  is  formally  forbidden  to 
r  fifteen  years  in  the  following  branches  of 
ng  others,  in  mills  where  lamb's  wool,  felt, 
and  down  are  worked  up  ;  in  bleaching 
ashing,  bleaching,  and  dyeing ;  in  cloth 
liing,  teaselling,  and  shearing  machines  ;  in 
dyeing  works ;  in  all  unhealthy  work  in 
icin  axd  parchment  works,  except  in  some 
leots ;  in  varnishing  leather,  in  grinding 
>oDic  and  turpentine  products ;  in  potteries 
•ks— for  the  preparation  of  material,  turning, 
lisbin^  and  baking  (moulding  is  authorised); 
re  lime  and  alabaster  are  fired. 


SULPHUB  AS   A  DISINFECTANT. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  estimating  the  value  of 
various  modes  of  disinfection  enough  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  difference  between  deodorants 
and  disinfectants.  If  by  the  latter  we  mean  agents 
capable  of  destroying  the  danger  arising  from  in- 
fection of  whatever  kind,  we  may  assert  with  con- 
fidence that  they  are  few  in  number  as  compared 
with  the  former.  Russian  leather  might  fairly  be 
called  a  deodorant,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  disin- 
fectant. Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that,  in 
the  search  for  new  and  so-called  scientific  methods, 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  a  method  older 
than  them  all,  the  thorough  and  repeated  use  of  the 
scrubbing-brush  and  soap  and  water  ;  too  often  the 
masking  of  one  stink  by  another  has  been  all  that 
has  been  attempted. 

The  burning  of  sulphur  is  one  of  the  oldest 
methods  of  disinfection,  and  still  remains  one  of  the 
best.  The  room  to  be  disinfected  should  previously 
be  well  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  ;  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  also  because  it  is 
found  that  the  action  of  the  sulphur  is  facilitated  by 
moisture ;  if  two  strips  of  blue  litmus  paper,  one 
moistened  and  the  other  dry,  be  placed  in  a  vessel 
with  burning  sulphur,  the  moistened  strip  will  be 
found  to  be  reddened  more  quickly  than  the  dry  one. 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  ventilating  apsrtures 
should  be  closed  before  the  sulphur  is  ignited,  and 
not  be  opened  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  A  con- 
venient mode  of  burning  sulphur  in  a  large  apart- 
ment, such  as  a  hospital  ward,  is  by  means  of  a 
workman's  devil — i.e,  a  bucket  with  perforated  sides 
and  bottom.  This  is  filled  with  shavings  and  coke 
or  coal,  and,  owing  to  the  thorough  draught,  soon 
gives  a  good  fire.  The  sulphur  is  put  with  the 
coals,  and  a  large  kettle  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
'  devil,'  by  which  means  steam  is  diffused  through 
the  air  and  the  requisite  moisture  obtained.  A  few 
saucepans  containing  sulphur,  and,  if  wished,  a  little 
methylated  spirit,  may  also  be  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  Seven  pounds  of  sulphur  will 
suffice  for  a  large  ward.  By  some  the  quantity 
required  is  reckoned  at  half  an  ounce  for  every  ten 
cubic  feet  of  space. 

For  ordinary  rooms  a  gas  stove  may  with  a  little 
ingenuity  be  so  arranged  as  to  burn  the  sulphur  and 
ke^p  a  kettle  steaming  at  the  same  time.  If  some 
such  device  be  not  adopted,  a  practical  difficulty  is 
often  found  in  keeping  the  sulphur  alight.  {See  p.  1 1 8.) 

In  the  process  of  burning  the  sulphur  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  sulphur  dioxide,  which 
is  easily  recognised  by  its  acrid  odour.  This  sulphur 
dioxide  or  sulphurous  acid  combines  with  free 
ammonia,  and  also  decomposes  any  hydrogen  sul- 
phide present  in  the  air ;  it  thus  acts  as  a  valuable 
deodorant ;  it  has  been  supposed  to  act  powerfully 
upon  organic^ matter,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
free  ammonia  ;  it  has  also  been  stated  to  completely 
disinfect  miasmata.  It  is  said  that  the  hypothetical 
bacteria  of  disease  are  more  easily  destroyed  than 
the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decomposition ;  but  De 
Chaumont  and  others  have  found  that  *  disinfeatants 
required  to  be  used  in  poisonous  Quantity  before 
they  affected  low  forms  of  life  such  as  bacteria. 
Moreover,  some  disinfectants,  as  potassium  per- 
manganate, have  little  action  on  bacteria,  whilst 
alcohol  prevents  the  development  of  these  organisms 
but  is  no  disinfectant. 
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NOTES  OF  J;HE  MONTH. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT  SANATORIUM. 

A  NEW  health-resort  has  just  been  opened  at  Black- 
gang,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  seems  calculated 
to  supply  a  long-felt  want  The  establishment 
consists  of  a  mansion  with  out-houses  erected  upon 
an  estate  of  some  forty  acres.  The  property,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  Southlands,  belonged  to  the 
late  Rev.  E.  B.  Puzey,  D.D.  It  was  transferred  in 
April  to  its  present  occupiers,  who  have  since  kept 
numbers  of  workmen  employed  upon  it,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  for  its  future  purpose.  It  will  at  present 
accommodate  about  twenty  inmates ;  but  with  the 
addition  of  other  premises  which  are  shortly  to  be 
built,  between  sixty  and  seventy  persons  will  be  able 
to  be  received.  It  is  intended  for  invalids  requiring 
change  of  air  and  scene,  who  object  to  the  monotony 
of  ordinary  seaside  lodgings  with  their  small  variety 
in  diet,  and  to  hotels  with  their  attendant  excite- 
ment and  irregularities  of  all  kinds,  which  are  so 
unsuited  to  the  convalescent  or  to  the  fatigued  and 
dyspeptic  dweller  in  towns.  But  if  the  sanatorium 
is  not  an  ordinary  hotel,  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  a  hydropathic  establishment ;  it  is  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  the  two,  and  to  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  suitable  site  for  those 
who  desire  a  quick  return  to  health  and  strength. 
Rest  and  fresh  sea-breezes,  with  the  surroundings  of 
splendid  coast-scenery,  will  be  at  all  times  obtain- 
able, and  those  by  whom  such  adjuvants  to  con- 
valescence are  required  should  here  be  able  to 
satisfy  completely  their  very  natural  longings. 

The  sanatorium,  being  situated  between  six  and 
seven  miles  from  Ventnor,  is  approached  from  Lon- 
don by  train  to  Portsmouth,  thence  by  steamer  to 
Ryde,  by  train  again  to  Ventnor,  and  finally  by 
coach  to  the  destination.  The  train  leaving  Water- 
loo Station  at  1 1.3S  am.  seems  well  suited  to  the 
would-be  traveller;  as  it  lands  him  at  Blackgang 
at  about  5  P.M.,  and  allows  him  to  take  a  luncheon 
at  Ryde  Pier  Head,  after  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
from  Portsmouth  and  before  the  departure  of  the 
train  for  Ventnor.  The  route  from  Ventnor  follows 
the  well-known  road  through  the  UnderclifT  by  Steep- 
hill  Castle,  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion, and  St  Catherine's  Point  At  this  stage  of  the 
journey,  on  a  fine  day,  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Wight  is  seen  ahead  to  the  west,  trending  away  to 
Freshwater  Bay  and  the  Needles;  on  the  right 
hand  is  the  high  cliff  extending  to  St.  Catherine's 
Down ;  while  to  the  left,  between  the  roadway  and 
the  sea,  nestles  the  sanatorium.  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  will  be  obvious  that  the  locality  is  thoroughly 
protected  by  the  uplands  from  all  northerly  and 
easterly  winds  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  open  to  the 
south  and  to  the  sea. 

The  roadway  conducts  one  down  the  cliff  to  the 
lawn  and  the  house,  which  are  situated  on  a  plateau 
about  1 50  feet  above  the  shore.  The  residence  has 
been  fitted  with  all  the  newest  sanitary  appliances, 
including  the  ventilation  of  soil-pipes,  Tobin's  air- 
shafts  in  the  bedrooms,  the  best  flushing  system  in 
the  water-closets,  a  Jennings*  bath,  electric  bells, 
and  a  liberal  use  of  asbestos  non-infiammable  paint 
over  all  woodwork  employed  in  the  building.  The 
amusement  of  the  inmates  has  been  liberty  pro- 
vided for,  there  being  a  billiard-room,  lawn  tennis 
and  croquet  ground,  bowling  green,  archery  ground, 
and  other  sources  of  recreation  on  the  property 


itself,  whilst  the  adjoining  cliffs,  shore,  and 
can  be  utilised  for  most  varied  walks  and  exa 
of  all  kinds.  There  is  close  to  the  groun 
widely-known  Sandrock  aluminous  chalybeate : 
to  which  the  inmates  of  the  sanatorium  wil 
free  access  at  all  times.  The  general  water 
of  the  establishment  is  irreproachable,  and 
as  a  spring  from  the  cliff  far  from  all  fear 
contamination  whatsoever.  There  is  a  good  \ 
garden  well  stocked  with  vegetables,  and  the  g 
are  generally  bright  with  fiower  beds  and  ma 
bright  evergreen  and  other  shrubs.  The  k 
department,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  well  att 
to,  and  altogether  the  establishment  seems  lit 
prove  highly  restorative  to  those  who  seek  n 
of  strength  and  vigour  within  its  walls.  Ther 
honorary  medical  council,  which  includes 
thirty  medical  practitioners,  metropolitan  an 
vincial.  The  terms  seem  to  be  moderate,  a: 
inclusive,  so  that  the  cost  of  residence  c 
exactly  reckoned  beforehand.  Mr.  Anthonj 
brook,  of  20  St  Helen's  Place,  London,  E.C., 
managing  director,  and  will  gladly  furnish  a 
ticulars  that  may  be  required. 


THE  NEXT  EXHIBITION. 

Although  the  Health  Exhibition  has  not  b 
full  working  order  until  nearly  half  its  allotte 
has  expired,  preparations  for  its  successor  are  2 
being  made.  During  the  coming  year  we  are  t 
an  International  display  of  Inventions  and  ^ 
Instruments.  Upon  the  latter  the  Sanitary  R 
will  not  have  much  to  say,  but  sanitary  scier 
recently  been  such  a  wide  field  for  inventive  ] 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  old  friends  w 
slightly  altered  faces,  although  the  Executive  ( 
wish  to  exclude  such  exhibits  as  have  alre^ 
peared  in  the  present  Exhibition,  or  its  forer 
the  *  Smoke  Abatement '  and  the  '  Fisheries 
ceptional  circumstances  will  of  course  be  plea 
behalf  of  many  who  wish  to  contribute,  an 
difficult  to  see  how  exhibitors  can  do  otherwi* 
prove  a  good  case.  There  seems  to  be  no  ] 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  prospectus,  and 
group  is  adequately  represented  (as  desired 
council)  only  by  recent  inventions  or  improv( 
there  should  be  no  vacant  space.  Worksho 
tories,  mines,  sanitary  appliances,  as  might 
pected,  are  again  included  ;  in  fact,  every  br. 
the  present  show  seems  represented,  apparen 
the  addition  of  all  the  direct  and  indirect  app 
used  in  manufacture  or  production.  Food  am 
ture,  science  and  singing,  are  still  to  find  a 
and  such  general  interest  having  alread; 
brought  to  bear  upon  similar  details,  it  can  si 
be  doubted  that  if  such  be  continued  the  bi 
at  South  Kensington  will  not  be  sufficiently  la 
these  purposes. 

SANITATION  AT  BRIGHTON. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  families  run  great 
illness  from  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
ments  occupied  during  the  usual  summer  1 
and  were  it  not  for  the  out-door  life  they  leac 
the  circumstances,  and  the  ever  open  windo 
doors  to  dilute  the  inner  atmosphere  of  the 
we  should  hear  of  more  cases  of  serious  illnc 
is  now  brought  to  notice.  It  is  no  exag^ 
,  to  say  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  seaside 
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the  houses  comply  with  the  ordinary  sanitary 
nents  of  common  sense,  and  it  is  only  in 
cases  in    the  larger  towns  that  anything 

satisfactory  state  as  regards  individual 
can  be  pointed  to.  An  example  on  a  very 
ale  of  'sanitary  houses'  is  exemplified  at 
righton,  where  a  number  of  high-class  flats 
ist  been  completed  by  the  building  owner, 
m  T.  Chappell,  of  Lupus  Street,  Pimlico.  A 
invitation  was  issued  to  those  interested,  and 
t>ody  of  architects  and  sanitarians  assembled 
icx  the  provisions  made  in  this  respect.  All 
lern  and  accepted  theories  as  regards  sub- 
I  of  drainage  were  shown  in  working  order,  and 
ther  points  that  would  not  be  required  in  an 
^  house  were  wanted  and  put  in  practice  here, 
bering  that  these  are  flats  or  houses  one 
he  other,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  drainage 
al  houses  has  to  be  arranged  for  in  a  limited 
md  the  way  in  which  these  requirements  have 
et,  formed  the  occasion  for  congratulation  on 
i  of  the  experts  present.  A  special  feature 
instruction  of  a  large  pipe-chamber  in  which 
and  other  pipes  are  placed,  and  from  which 
liflferent  floor  levels  they  enter  the  separate 
:es.  No  pipes,  therefore,  enter  a  residence, 
ig  those  which  belong  to  it.  A  lead  lined 
is  also  provided  along  the  course  of  the  pipes 
flat,  and  as  this  discharges  into  the  pipe- 
r,  no  leakage  in  any  one  flat  can  in  con- 
e  the  residents  of  another.  A  permanent 
is  placed  in  this  pipe-chamber  by  which 
:n  can  ascend.  Where  the  soil-pipes  enter 
idences  a  screw-off  inspection  cap  allows  the 
be  cleaned  out  when  necessary.  The  soil- 
re  of  cast  iron,  flanged  and  socket-jointed, 
open  at  the  top  above  the  roof.  They  are 
d  into  a  pit  from  which  the  main  drain  runs 
ewer ;  just  before  entering  this  pit  the  soil- 
*e  syphon-trapped,  the  pit  itself  being  venti- 
'  a  pipe  to  the  roof.     Half-way  between  the 

the  pipe-chamber  above  described,  an  air 
nion  shaft  is  provided,  from  which  a  con- 
rrent  of  air  passes  through  the  soil-pipes ; 

been  proved  to  be  the  case  by  repeated 
sts.  The  various  other  points  are  attended 
he  principles  laid  down  for    the  *  Sanitary 

at  the    Health  Exhibition,  and  it  speaks 

the  movement  that  property  of  this  kind 
3e  carried  on  in  this  style  without  regard  to 
,  the  one  idea  being  consistently  kept  in  mind 
atever  is  necessary  to  make  it  complete  is 
ncluded.  When  we  see  building  owners 
to  the  front  like  this,  we  realise  the  great 
^s  that  are  being   steadily   made    in    this 


MENTS    BY    SANITARY    AUTHORITIES 
TO  SUPPLY  WATER. 

iding  daily  journal  reports  a  decision  of  the 
Government  Board  which  it  somewhat  erro- 
regardsas  of  considerable  importance  to  sani- 
ies  throughout  the  country,  though,  as  a  matter 
t  is  of  a  very  elementary  kind.  The  chairman 
It  members  of  the  Milton-next-Sittingbourne 
»anitary  Authority  were  recently  surcharged 
iistnct  auditor  to  the  amount  of  between  30/. 
^  being  the  sum  they  had,  by  resolution, 
as  an  abatement  to  certain  brick  manu- 
i  on  account  of  water  supply.  This  company 


own  all  the  cottages  in  the  parish  of  MutSton,  neai? 
Sittingboume,  and  the  sanitary  authority,  in  con« 
sideration  of  their  taking  the  water  for  each  dwelUng, 
and  themselves  paying  for  the  whole,  agreed  to  sup- 
ply them  with  water  from  the  public  mains  at  an 
abatement  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  general  scale  of 
charges.  The  reasons  stated  by  the  auditor  for  the 
surcharge  were  that  'the  abatement  was  made  in 
contravention  of  the  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  dated  June  24,  1881,  which  fixes  the  scale  ot 
charges  for  water  supply  in  the  parish  of  Murston,' 
The  Local  Government  Board,  however,  have  very 
properly  expressed  their  opinion  that  *  the  auditor's 
reasons  are  not  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case,' 
which  was  not  a  case  in  which  steps  were  taken 
under  sect.  22  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  enforce 
a  supply  of  water.  That  being  so,  the  scale  did  not 
apply,  and  the  authority  were  at  liberty,  under 
sect.  56,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  supplying 
water  on  such  terms  as  might  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  and  the  persons  receiving  the  supply. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Local  Government 
Board  considered  that  there  had  been  no  contraven- 
tion of  the  order  by  the  authority,  and  they,  there- 
fore, reversed  the  surcharge.  Obviously  this  was 
the  only  course  open  to  them.  Auditors'  auditing 
would  become  as  great  a  bye-word  as  Justices' justice 
if  ignorant  straw-splitting  of  this  kind  were  not  offi- 
cially frowned  down. 


WHOLESALE   ADULTERATION. 

Adulteration,  like  legitimate  trade,  of  which  it 
has  been  described  as  a  particular  form,  has  a  whole- 
sale and  a  retail  aspect.  The  latter  is  rightly  rele- 
gated to  the  analysts  of  the  local  authorities,  and  it 
would  seenl  natural  that  the  former  should  be  con- 
trolled by  those  attached  to  the  central  authorities 
or  departments  through  whose  portals  the  goods  in 
question  must  pass  before  being  dispersed  over  the 
country.  In  some  cases  these  would  be  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  sea-port  towns  ;  in  others,  the  analysts 
of  Somerset  House.  It  is  monstrous  that  while  the 
petty  grocer  is  punished  for  selling  adulterated  goods 
of  the  nature  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  or  as  to  which 
he  has  failed  to  satisfy  himself,  the  same  should  be 
openly  sold  in  the  city,  the  auctioneers  and  buyers 
alike  well  knowing  them  to  be  unfit  for  food.  Little 
is  to  be  hoped  from  Somerset  House,  for  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters ;  and,  while  exercising  a 
vigilant  control  over  all  that  affects  the  excise,  the 
ofScials  there  seem  ready  to  condone  adulterations 
that  do  not,  though  why  the  special  clauses  of  the 
Sale  of  Food,  &c.,  Act  relative  to  tea  should  not  be 
extended  to  all  articles  of  consumption  we  cannot 
imagine.  But  pending  such  amendment  of  the 
existing  law,  it  appears  to  us  unpardonable  that  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  City  should  not  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  adulterated  goods  in  public  auction, 
and  by  a  single  act  save  the  country  at  large  from 
being  inundated  with  worthless  or  unwholesome 
articles.  From  time  to  time  Messrs.  W.  and  D. 
Harvest,  as  self-constituted  inspectors  of  the  pepper 
market,  have  reported  in  the  papers,  after  ineffectual 
protests  on  the  spot,  for  which  they  have  been 
soundly  abused,  the  sale  of  dirt  and  rubbish  under 
the  name  of  pepper  dust  or  P.D.,  and  now  they 
report  the  sale  of  not  less  than  240,000  lbs.  of  pepper, 
the  salvage  from  the  recent  fire  at  New  Crane  Wharf, 
saturated  with  water  pumped  from  the  Thames,  which 
we  know  to  be  there  at  least  little  better  than  dilute 
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sewage.  We  heartily  agree  with  Messrs.  Harvest 
that  when  a  competent  judge  of  such  things  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  any  goods  whatever  are  of  an 
unwholesome  or  grossly  inferior  quality,  the  sale 
should  be  stopped  by  the  City  authorities  pending  an 
analysis,  and  that  if  these  suspicions  be  confirmed 
by  the  analyst's  report,  they  should  then  be  con- 
demned and  destroyed.  Once  sold  these  goods  are 
rapidly  dispersed  and  can  no  longer  be  traced,  and 
more  good  would  be  effected  by  one  such  seizure 
than  by  hundreds  of  raids  upon  small  shopkeepers. 
The  great  sinners  would  be  adequately  punished 
and  much  irritation  and  seeming  hardship  incident 
to  the  application  of  the  Act  to  the  retail  dealers 
avoided. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  CANAL  BOATS. 

The  studied  neglect  of  the  claims  to  the  Govern- 
ment Inspectorship  of  Canal  Boats,  created  by  the 
Act  of  this  session,  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coal- 
ville— to  give  him  the  agnomen  of  his  own  choice — 
has  been  received  by  the  press  with  universal  dis- 
satisfaction. Bur,  for*  some  reason  or  other,  Mr. 
Smith  is  not  a  persona  grata  at  Whitehall.  The 
persistent  manner  in  which  he  stuck  to  the  original 
Canal  Boats  Bill  until  he  got  it  passed  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Minister  nominally  in  charge  of  it  has  not  yet 
been  forgotten  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  has  never  been  able 
to  fall  in  with  the  official  habit  of  letting  things  slide 
indefinitely.  He  has  now  to  be  content  with  seeing 
another  reap  the  fruits  of  his  missionary  labours  in 
the  cause  of  the  canal  boatman.  It  is  poor  satis- 
faction to  him,  no  doubt,  that  Parliament  and  the 
press  should  with  one  voice  have  united  in  bearing 
their  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  work,  and  in 
giving  him  credit  in  initiating  the  legislative  cam- 
paign, which  has  now  culminated  in  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  this  year.  Yet,  as  the  rewards  of  re- 
formers go,  this  is  a  great  deal ;  and  Mr.  Smith  may 
be  well  assured  of  general  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
present  disappointment.  The  fortunate  individual 
upon  whom,  in  default  of  Mr.  Broadhurst,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  conferred 
the  appointment,  which  was  rightly  Mr.  Smith's  due, 
has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  fame.  But  as  manager 
of  Mr.  Corbett's  extensive  salt  works  at  Droitwich — 
a  trade  which  is  still  largely  dependent  upon  water- 
carriage— he  must  have  had  abundant  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  wants 
of  canal  boatmen,  and  so  far  there  is  a  certain  justi- 
fication for  his  appointment.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
will  make  canal  boat  inspection  and  regulation  a 
reality  instead  of  a  farce. 

EUTHANASIA. 

All  humane  persons  must  from  time  to  time  be 
grieved  at  the  amount  of  suffering  daily  inflicted  on 
dumb  animals  at  slaughter-houses.  Many  of  us 
endeavour  to  repress  emotions  of  this  kind  by  per- 
suading ourselves  that  such  suffering  is  necessary. 
The  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Richardson,  how- 
ever, go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
animals  should  not  be  put  to  death  without  the  in- 
fliction of  any  pain  whatever.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Richardson  first  thought  his  object  might 
be  attained  by  means  of  the  electric  shock,  but  after 
some  trial  it  was  considered  that  the  requisite 
apparatus  could  not  be  brought  into  general  use 
%vith    safety.    He   accordingly  experimented  with 


nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  chlorofoi 
methylene,  carbonic  acid,  bisulphide  of  C2 
coal  gas  combined  with  chloroform — all 
placed  the  subjects  in  the  state  of  insen* 
sired.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  ag 
mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorofom 
chamber  charged  with  this  was  introdu( 
of  dogs,  and  all  in  a  short  time  passed  fi 
death  in  a  profound  sleep  without  evincii 
consciousness.  Dr.  Richardson  also  adi 
the  same  narcotic  to  sheep,  making  then 
conscious,  so  that  they  could  be  kille 
pain ;  the  carcases  bleeding  as  freely 
ordinary  conditions,  and  the  meat  being  ur 


UNCERTIFIED   DEATHS. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Clarkson,  the  health  officer  c 
Bridge,  condemns  in  very  severe  terms  th< 
four  deaths  should  have  been  registered  i: 
trict  last  year  from  causes  'uncertain' 
'  unknown.*  He  thinks  that  it  is  a  disg 
such  things  should  exist,  and  doubts  the  ac 
of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  a 
The  antipathy  to  holding /^j/  mortem  exa 
may  in  a  measure  account  for  it,  but  Mr. 
confesses  his  inability  to  comprehend  the 
on  which  inquests  are  held.  Thus,  in  a  c 
a  person  was  found  dead  in  a  barn,  with  a 
on  his  head,  it  was  decided  that  an  inc 
superfluous,  while  in  the  case  of  a  man  whi 
over  by  a  cart,  in  the  face  of  bystanders, 
injuries  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died,  ar 
no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  it  wa 
necessary  to  have  an  inquest.  Whether 
lies  with  the  coroner  or  elsewhere  Mr. 
hesitates  to  say,  but  he  very  properly  add 
any  event  the  system  is  in  obvious  need  of 


THE   REGULATION   OF  MIDWIV 

The  inquest  held  recently  by  Mr.  Braxton 
Croydon  into  the  circumstances  attending 
of  an  infant,  aged  three  days,  once  more  denr 
the  danger  of  allowing  ignorant  and  inc 
women  to  practise  as  mid  wives.  In  ih< 
instance  a  poor  person  had  engaged  a  v 
attend  her  in  her  confinement,  and,  owii 
unskilful  treatment  of  the  midwife,  the  ( 
literally  allowed  to  bleed  to  death.  In  the 
his  evidence  Dr.  P.  W.  Perkins  Case  st; 
when  he  was  called  in  the  child  was  in 
and  that  the  cause  of  death  was  exhaustion 
by  haemorrhage.  All  the  organs  were  heai 
but  for  the  want  of  skill  displayed  by  the 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  child  should 
lived.  Addressing  the  jury,  the  coroner 
said  that  it  was  important  that  cases  of  this 
tion  should  be  brought  before  the  public 
unskilled  midwives  not  only  very  frequer 
ficed  the  life  of  an  infant,  but  also  that  of  tl 
and  in  the  present  circumstances  they  wo 
to  consider  whether  the  midwife  had  no 
made  herself  amenable  to  criminal  law. 
however,  took  a  lenient  view  of  the  case,  and 
a  verdict  of  '  Accidental  death,'  adding  a 
the  effect  that  poor  people  should  not  em 
certified  midwives,  but  should  apply  to  tl 
authorities,  who  will  tell  them  whom  to  eo] 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  attempt  will  ' 
during  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  ol 
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passing  of  a  Bill  making  tfae  ncamination  or  all 
women  acting  as  midwivescompulsDry.and  imposing 
a  severe  penalty  on  any  person  practising  midwifery 
toitbout  having  been  first  certified  as  competent. 


INSANITARY   WIGAN. 
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lal  prevalence  of  scarlatina  at  VVigan,  and 
with  overcrowding  and  neglect  of 
sanitary  precauiions,  has  of  late  been  brought  Into 
prominence  by  the  local  press  ;  and  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  recently  held  into  the  surroundings  of  a 
woman  who  suddenly  died  from  heart  disease  will 
not  lend  to  allay  public  apprehension.  It  was  shown 
thai  for  some  weeks  the  deceased,  her  husband,  and 
kit  children,  bad  occupied  a  single  room,  or  rather 
1  cellar ;  and  it  was  in  this  place  that  Dr.  I.  G. 
Coombs,  who  was  called  in,  had  to  conduct  a  post 
aOTitin  examination.  At  that  time  decomposition 
hd  set  in,  and  the  stench  was  sickening.  Notwith- 
sUrding  this  hundreds  of  persons  were  allowed  to 
liew  the  body,  which  remained  exposed  on  the  bed 
in  ibe  room  where  the  husband  and  five  children 
hid  to  sleep  and  take  their  meals  during  the  whole 
of  Saturday  night,  Sunday,  and  Monday  morning. 
DKOmposiiion  increased  rapidly  each  hour,  and 
when  the  jury  went  to  view  the  body  on  Monday 
afiernoon  the  stench  was  intolerable,  the  remains 
not  having  been  coffined  or  in  any  way  disinfected. 
The  jury  were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  neglect  of  all  sanitaiy  precautions,  and  made  a 
ptesenunent  to  that  effect  which  the  coroner  promised 
ihould  be  sent  to  the  proper  quarter.  The  deplorable 
condilions  here  brought  to  light,  together  wiih  the 
pitvalence  of  infectious  disease,  the  absence  of 
adequate  hospital  accommodation,  and  the  existence 
of  grave  sanitary  defects,  clearly  show  th.at  the  Town 
Council  of  Wigan  have  quite  failed  to  appreciate 
tbe  importance  of  their  functions. 


THE  LANDING  OF  INFECTED  RAGS. 
The  Local  Board  of  Coole  have  been  much  exer- 
dicd  to  know  how  lo  deal  satisfactorily  with  cargoes 
«f  rags  imported  from  certain  pans  of  France 
alleged  to  be  free  fiom  cholera,  and  have  appealed 
to  Uie  Local  Government  Board  for  their  assistance. 
The  Central  Board  have  now  replied  that  it  is  for 
(Ik  sanitary  authority  to  decide  whether  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  them  in  any  particular  case  is 
wch  as  to  satisfy  them  that  the  rags  proposed  to  be 
Imded  in  their  district  have  not  come  either  directly 
tir  indirectly  from  any  place  where  cholera  has 
•coirred  during  the  present  year,  and  that  they  are 
mable  lo  say  what  evidence  of  this  kind  should  or 
•bould  not  be  accepted.  They  remind  the  Goole 
authority  that  their  order  of  August  8  prohibits  the 
landing  of  all  rags  from  France,  unless  it  can  be 
«nified  that  they  have  not  come  from  an  infected 
district;  and  if  ihis  order  is  contravened,  it  is  for 
them  to  taWe  proceedings  under  the  Public  Health 
Act.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Goole  authority 
tnink  that  an  unfair  responsibility  has  been  thrown 
Mpoti  them  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  it 
u  obviously  impossible  for  the  officials  at  Whitehall 
•o  decide  whether  this  or  that  cargo  should  or 
jhoold  not  be  landed.  Special  precautions  are  now 
^rag  taken  to  prevent  the  landing  of  rags  until  it 
■■**  Men  shown  that  they  have  arrived  from  non- 
■Bbcted  places. 


FACTORY  LEGISLATION  IN  AUSTRIA. 
A  RECENTLY  published  Blue-book  contains  an  im- 
portant despatch  from  Sir  A.  Paget  respecting  the 
regulation  of  labour  in  the  mines  and  manufactories 
of  Austria.  In  May  last  a  number  of  measures 
affecting  the  miners  were  adopted,  the  principal 
points  of  which  are  as  follows  :  the  actual  day's 
work  not  to  exceed  ten  hours  ;  children  under  four* 
teen  years  of  age  not  to  be  employed  ;  children  over 
fourteen  and  women,  only  by  day.  Sunday  is  to  bo 
observed  as  a  complete  day  of  rest.  The  law  regu- 
lating the  position  of  workmen  in  manufactories  has 
also  passed  its  first  reading  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  its  more  important  stipulations  refer 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  hours  of  labour  to  be 
observed.  The  wotking  day  is  not  to  exceed  eleven 
hours  ;  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  to 
be  employed  in  any  regular  work  ;  and  from  the  ages 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen  they  are  only  to  be  employed 
on  such  light  work  as  would  have  no  prejudicial 
effect  on  their  health.  Neither  women  nor  children 
are  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  night.  Sunday  is  als* 
to  be  observed  as  a  complete  day  of  repose,  and  on 
Saints'  days  the  workmen  are  to  be  allowed  sufKcient 
time  to  attend  Divine  Service.  It  is  further  stipu- 
lated that  persons  under  eighteen  years  employed  in 
the  manufactories  are  to  be  allowed  the  requisite 
time  for  visiting  the  evening  schools. 

'INGENIOUS  MALPRACTICES.' 
The  sanitary  and  insanitary  houses  at  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition  were  built  none  too  soon. 
Even  if  the  fairness  be  questioned  of  making  the 
I  one  house  glorious  with  dadoes,  parquet  flooring,  and 
the  electric  light,  at  an  expense  which  to  the  unhappy 
occupant  of  the  normal  suburban  house  would  be 
simply  prohibitive,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as 
'  to  the  value  of  the  exhibits  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  'frightful  example.'  A  corre-pondent  of  this 
journal  drew  attention  last  June  (see  p.  613)  to  the 
I  extraordinary  ignorance  and  carelessness  dispUyed 
by  workmen  when  engaged  on  sanitary  works.  And 
that  this  is  not  an  isolated  experience,  or  one  obtain- 
ing in  the  metropolis  only,  let  the  following  examples, 
culled  at  random  from  the  reports  of  health  oSicers 
all  over  the  country,  testify.  Instances  of  the  kind 
are,  indeed,  continually  being  brought  to  light  by 
health  officers,  who  have  much  reason  to  complain 
of  the  deplorable  manner  in  which  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  dwellings  are  carried  out  by 
builders.  Dr.  Tripe,  in  a  recent  report  on  Hackney, 
states  that  when  searching  for  the  cause  of  periodical 
outbreaks  of  illness  amongst  the  occupants  of  the 
first-back  room  of  a  house,  he  found  that  the  hopper- 
head  of  a  stack-pipe  was  within  three  inches  of  the  - 
window-siIl,andthe  stack-pipe  was  connected  with  the 
shoulder  of  the  soil-pipe  from  a  water-closet,  so  that 
when  the  window  was  open  the  stack-pipe  ventilated 
into  the  bedroom.  At  another  house,  where  offensive 
smells  occurred  and  illness  of  a  low  type  prevailed, 
it  was  found  that  the  bath,  washhand  basin,  and 
sink-wastes  were  connected  directly  with  the  house- 
drains,  and  the  hopper-head  of  a  tain-water  pipe 
communicating  with  the  drains  was  within  one  foot 
of  a  bedroom  window.  At  Barnsley,  the  wife  of  a 
tradesman  living  over  a  shop  in  one  of  the  best 
streets  of  the  town  fell  ill  with  erysipelas,  and  before 
she  was  quite  well  her  husband  began  with  a  form 
ofpneumonia  suggestive  ofblood-poisoning,  to  which 
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were  shortly  added  erysipelas  and  >inflan\mation  of 
the  joints  of  a  character  respecting  wbick  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  At  first  the  existen<^  of  any 
possible  sanitary  defect  was  denied,  but  on  closer 
investigation  it  was  found  that  not  only  we^e  there 
two  sinks  on  different  floors  of  the  house  practically 
communicating  directly  with  the  sewer,  and  so  venti- 
lating the  sewer  into  the  house,  but  also  that,  by  an 
ingeniously  unsanitary  arrangement,  an  old  j  sink 
under  the  counter  of  the  shop  had  been  made  to 
catch  and  detain  the  outflow  from  the  sink  on^the 
first  floor,  and,  in  fact,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  cesspool 
in  the  house.  Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  tne 
old  drains  of  Great  Yarmouth  have  been  laid,  Mr. 
Batley,  the  health  officer,  in  a  recent  report  observes 
that  all  sorts  of  sizes  and  constructions  were  some- 
times found  in  the  course  of  one  continuous  drain.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  drain  falling  the 
wrong  way  ;  but  in  this  fault  the  old  ones  were  not 
peculiar.  Something  very  like  the  billowy  surface 
of  the  sea  had  been  imparted  to  the  levels  of  many 
of  the  drains  in  the  town,  but  with  the  unfortunate 
mistake  that  the  fall  of  the  drain  was  at  the 
top  of  the  wave.  In  an  old  drain  on  the  South 
Quay  the  contents  had  to  mount  up  fifteen 
inches  before  they  could  flow  out.  In  a  house  ierved 
by  this  drain,  some  deaths  from  diphtheria  occurred 
a  few  years  ago.  Sanitation  may  not,  indeed,  have 
been  understood  at  the  time  these  drains  were  laid, 
but  Mr.  Batley  points  out  that  many  drains  of  recent 
date  are  quite  as  faulty  as  the  old  ones,  which  is  the 
more  reprehensible  inasmuch  as  sanitary  considera- 
tions have  been  ruthlessly  ignored,  and  the  most 
culpable  scamping  practised.  There  are,  he  adds, 
modern  drain-pipes  ending  in  the  sand,  house- 
drains  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  sewer,  and  ven- 
tilators only  such  in  external  appearance.  Dr. 
Simpson,  commenting  on  the  sanitary  circumstances 
of  Aberdeen,  strongly  protests  against  the  slovenly 
manner  in  which  drainage  pipes  are  laid  down  and 
jointed.  Scamped  work  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Scamped  work  in  other  trades  causing  the  death  of 
those  who  depend  on  the  work  being  thoroughly 
good  and  safe,  brings  the  culpable  person  into  con- 
siderable trouble  ;  not  so  with  bad  drainage,  though 
many  lives  are  lost.  This  total  disregard  of  all  care 
by  workmen  is  an  evil  of  much  magnitude,  and  it 
behoves  every  sanitary  official  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
guard  against  the  perversely  unsanitary  devices  of  the 
local  builder.  In  some  districts  no  drains  are  per- 
mitted to  be  covered  in  until  thev  have  been 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  surveyor,  whilst  in 
others  the  adoption  and  rigorous  carrying  out  of 
building  by-laws  have  led  to  improvement  in  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  dwelling-houses. 


THE   SANITARY   ASPECT  OF  DYNAMITE. 

Much  has  been  heard  of  the  destructive  powers  of 
dynamite,  which,  however,  we  learn  from  a  remark- 
ably interesting  article  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
for  September,  are  of  a  more  limited  nature  than  is 
generally  supposed.  It  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to 
learn  from  the  same  source  that  it  has  a  wide  and 
useful  sanitary  effect.  In  the  days  of  gunpowder 
blasting  in  mines,  and  the  old  ventilation,  we  are 
told,  there  was  an  excessive  mortality  among  miners, 
due  to  a  disease  of  the  lungs  known  as  miner's 
decline.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  tubercular  con- 
sumption, but  a  form  developed  in  many  other 
callings  among  workers  in  dusty  places,  and  variously 


known  as  grinder's  rot  in  Sheffield,  stonemason's 
decline,     rag-picker's     disease,     and    wool-sorter's 
asthma.     (A  considerable  amount  of  information  in 
respect  to  these  diseases  will  be  found  in  Dr.  J.  S. 
Bristowe's  lecture  on  *  Industrial  Diseases,'  read  at 
the  International  Health  Exhibition,  and  published 
in  the  Weekly  Exhibition  Record  for  July  5.) 
The  writer    of  the  article  in  question  points  out 
that   since    the   introduction  of  dynamite  and  the 
common    use    of  the    nitro-glycerine  compounds, 
there    has    been  a   marked    improvement    in  the 
miners'  health  ;    for  though    the  nitrous   fumes  of 
burnt    dynamite     are    dangerous,    with    dynamite 
properly  exploded  nothing  of  the  kind  is  experienced. 
Incidentally,   an    account  is   given  of    the   Baker 
Petroleum  Works,  belonging  to  Ludwig  and  Robert 
Nobel,  brothers  of  Alfred  Nobel,  the  discoverer  of 
dynamite,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  value  of 
petroleum  for  skin  disease  was  known  some  cen- 
turies back,  for  a  quotation  is  given  from  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  in  which  he  says,  *  The  oil  is  not 
good  with   food   (certainly  not  !),  but  it  is  good  to 
burn,  and  is  also  used  to  anoint  camels  that  have 
the  mange.' 

EXCESSIVE   DEATH-RATE  FROM   DIARRHCEA 

IN  BIRMINGHAM.    * 

Some  little  consternation  has  been  occasioned  in 
Birmingham  by  the  increase  of  the  death-rate  for 
the  latter  part  of  August  to  32*9  per  thousand,  with  a 
zymotic  rate  of  14*3.  For  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  the  death-rate  was  a  fraction  over  21  per 
thousand.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  startling 
increase  over  the  mortality  of  a  month  previous, 
when  it  stood  at  about  20  per  thousand,  showed  that 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  (266)  occurring  in  that 
borough  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  23,  100  were 
attributable  to  diarrhoea.  Ninety  of  these  were 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  60  being  under  one 
year  ;  there  was  one  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
six  at  ages  between  forty  and  sixty,  and  three  at  sixty 
and  upwards.  Nor  was  the  return  for  the  ensuing 
week,  ending  Aug.  30,  any  more  satisfactory,  the 
death-rate  being  32  2  and  the  zymotic  rate  13^6^ 
with  ninety-four  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  of  whidi 
seventy  were  children  under  twelve  months  old. 
This  state  of  things  was  considered  to  need  some 
inquiry,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  the 
excessive  deaths  from  diarrhoea  could  be  attri- 
buted. The  alarm  occasioned  only  a  few  days  p^^ 
viouslyby  the  reported  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  which, 
though  it  has  proved  to  be  but  a  case  of  virulent 
diarrhoea,  caused  a  profound  sensation  in  the  district 
at  the  time,  furnished  an  additional  reason  for  such 
action  being  taken  by  the  sanitary  authorities  as 
might  be  required.  Simultaneously  with  this  ab- 
normal death-rate  was  raised  an  outcry  against  the 
water  supplied  from  the  Corporation  waterworks. 
There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  for  some 
days  the  water  was  of  a  greenish  slimy  character, 
full  of  green  vegetation  which,  when  subjected  to 
critical  examination,  proved  to  be  a  low  form  of 
vegetable  life.  Analysis  showed  that,  while  chlo- 
rine and  free  ammonia  were  small  in  quantity, 
albuminoid  ammonia  (derived  from  nitrogenous 
organic  matter)  was  present  in  an  unusually  larg« 
quantity,  indicating  vegetable  contamination,  and 
calculated  to  produce  diarrhoea.  While  the  albu- 
minoid ammonia  present  in  the  water  supplied  by 
the  Manchester  Corporation,  was  otx>7S  grains  (^r 
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f  Edinburgh,  0*0049;  ^uid   of  Glasgow, 

Birmingham  it  was  0*0164.   The  Birming- 

r  supply  is  drawn  from  two  sources,  one 

river  supplies,  and  the  other  from  wcUs 

the  red  sandstone  at  Aston,  Oscott,  Perry, 

id  Selly  Oak.     It  appears  the  green  vege- 

?d  its  origin  to  the  supply  from  the  latter 

le  wells.    This  water  is  stored  in  reser- 

in  very  hot  weather,  such,  for  instance,  as 

been  experiencing,  when   the   tempera- 

the    water     rises     above    70    degrees, 

3f   bright    green    star-like    particles   rise 

bottom    almost    through    the     whole 

the    water,    and   form    what    look    like 

of  moss.  The  only  way  to  effectually 
lis  is  said  to  be  by  covering  in  the 
which  would  cost  something  like  30,000/. 
I  could,  no  doubt,  be  done  towards 
\  the  *  vegetation '  getting  into  the  pipes 
e  taps  by  occasionally  flushing  the 
d  during  the  height  of  disturbance  this 
3  pressed  upon  the  authorities.  But  the 
f  Dr.  Hill,  the  borough  analyst,  shows  the 
quality  of  the  Corporation  water  to  be 
and  continually  improving,  and  since  the 
f  hot  weather  disappeared  there  has  been 
i  of  the  complaint.  With  regard  to  the 
death-rate  from  diarrhoea,  the  authorities 
uses  down  in  great  measure  to  the  eating 
i  or  tainted  food,  and  to  chills  after  ex- 
ertion, 

been  ascertained  that  the  man  George 
>se  death  (said  to  have  been  from  cholera) 
ided  in  the  return  for  the  week  ending 
;,  had  for  a  number  of  days  before  his 
:n  partaking  freely  of  some  tainted  ham, 

suffered  from  premonitory  symptoms 
id  they  been  attended  to— would  in  all 
r  have  saved  his  life.  One  result  of  the 
has  at  all  events  been  to  cause  increased 
to  be  exercised  by  the  sanitary  and 
uthorities  of  the  town,  and  the  highest 

Birmingham  has  had  for  a  very  long 
therefore  not  be  without  some  advantage 
iimunity  at  large.  It  may  be  mentioned 
hat  singular  that  in  the  mortality  return 
)rresponding  month  of  1883,  twenty-two 
>m  diarrhoea  included  one  which  was  re- 
'  cholera.' 


)CAN  FEVER  AT  BIRKENHEAD. 

ihead,  on  September  3,  the  deputy  town 
ied  for  an  order  to  destroy  two  carcases 
been  seized  at  the  Foreign  Animals  Wharf, 
sd  that  on  Sunday  (Aug.  31)  the  steamer 
•rived  in  the  Mersev  from  Boston  with 
ch  she  landed  at  Birkenhead.  On  inspec- 
found  that  two  of  the  beasts  were  suffering 
n  fever,  and  they  were  accordinglv  seized 
t.  116  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  The 
1  had  been  originally  made  on  Sept.  i,  but 
oned  at  the  owners'  request,  in  order  to 
m  to  bring  scientific  evidence  in  proof  that 
es  were  not  unwholesome  or  unfit  for  food 
The  witnesses  in  support  of  the  application 
Vacher,  medical  officer  of  health,  Mr. 
J  P.C.  veterinary  inspector,  Dr.  Braidwood, 
mile,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
Local  Board,  Mr.  Dobie,  Mr.  Storer,  and 
inSy  veterinary  surgeons,  and  Mr.  Gregory, 


nuisance  inspector,  who  seized  the  meat  It  was 
contended  that  an  examination  of  the  viscera  showed 
that  both  the  animals  were  the  subjects  of  Texan 
fever.  The  spleens  were  engorged,  and  weighed  three 
times  the  normal  weight ;  the  livers  were  much  en- 
larged and  softened,  the  kidneys  were  also  enlarged 
and  congested,  and  a  quantity  of  serum  effiised  around 
them ;  there  were  blood  extravasations  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heart  and  into  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
rectum,  and  (most  characteristic  of  all)  there  were 
many  irregularly-shaped  erosions  in  the  fourth 
stomachs,  the  floor  of  the  erosions  being  black  from 
the  necrosis  of  the  mucous  coat.  The  carcases  did 
not  show  any  special  indications  of  disease.  They 
were  bile-stained,  as  was  always  the  case  in  Texan 
fever ;  but  bile-staining  might  arise  from  many 
causes,  and  did  not  necessarily  render  the  meat 
unwholesome.  Mr.  Vacher,  in  cross-examination, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  many  cases  of  this  disease 
since  the  first  case  which  arrived  in  Birkenhead  in 
August  1880.  He  had  uniformly  condemned  such 
meat.  No  less  than  five  carcases  infected  thus 
with  Texan  fever,  belonging  to  the  present  defend- 
ants, were  seized  about  a  month  ago,  and  no  objec- 
tion was  made  to  their  being  destroyed.  Mr.  Vacher 
admitted  that,  if  thoroughly  cooked,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  such  meat  might  be  eaten  with  im- 
punity. If,  however,  the  meat  were  underdone,  its 
mgestion  would  not  be  without  risk,  especially  if  the 
eater  chanced  to  have  a  small  wound  in  the  mouth. 

The  witnesses  for  the  defendant  were  Mr.  Marsh, 
surgeon,  member  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council, 
who  stated  that  he  examined  both  carcases  and 
found  no  signs  of  disease,  and  Dr.  Imlach,  who 
stated  that  he  saw  no  indication  of  disease  ;  there 
were  no  abscesses  in  the  livers,  nor  any  indication 
of  lung  disease.  Neither  of  these  witnesses  had 
ever  seen  a  case  of  Texan  fever,  and  the  viscera  had 
only  been  examined  by  them  on  the  2nd  (about  fifty- 
four  hours  after  the  slaughter  of  the  animalsj. 

The  stipendiary  magistrate,  after  hearing  this 
conflicting  evidence,  decided  to  go  to  the  slaughter- 
house and  himself  inspect  the  carcases  ;  and,  finding 
the  meat  seemed  firm  to  the  touch  and  had  no 
offensive  smell,  suggested  that  the  Corporation 
should  withdraw  their  application,  and  ultimately 
this  was  agreed  to.  The  magistrate  thought  that  as 
both  sides  were  anxious  to  have  a  test  case  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  till  another  seizure  was  made,  when 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  scientific  wit- 
nesses all  seeing  the  viscera  in  a  fresh  state.  In 
the  present  instance  the  medical  men  called  for  the 
defendants  did  not  appear  to  have  made  their  ex- 
amination till  the  morbid  appearances  relied  on 
were  effaced,  or  partly  so,  by  decomposition. 


SANITATION    AT    THE    HOUSES    OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Disagreeable  smells  having  been  noticed  to  per- 
vade the  *  House,'  a  select  committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Sir  Joseph 
Pease,  Mr.  Giles,  and  Dr.  Farquharson,  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  in  the 
report  it  is  stated  that  the  smells  complained  of 
do  not  arise  from  any  deficiency  in  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  sewers 
and  drains  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  officers  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
building  in  their  several  departments.  No  com- 
plaints have  been  made  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
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system  of  ventilation,  which  appears  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory ;  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  any 
method  of  ventilation  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
olTensive  smells  which  pervade  the  atmosphere  out- 
side the  House ;  and  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  committee  it  is  clear  that 
the  smells  proceed  from  sewer  gas  in  the  vicinity, 
and  from  some  other  cause,  more  remote,  which 
they  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  fully  to 
trace,  although  it  is  shown  that  these  noxious  objec- 
tions are  believed  to  proceed  from  dust  heaps,  the 
burning  of  refuse,  and  from  gases  emitted  in  the 
course  of  manufacture  by  factories  within  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
great  complaints  have  also  been  made  from  other 
parts  of  the  west  of  London,  It  has  not,  however, 
been  yet  specially  suggested  that  the  condition  of 
the  Thames  may  have  added  to  the  prevailing 
nuisance,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  cause 
may  be  included.  Evidence  has  also  been  given 
that  the  local  sewer  under  the  control  of  the  West- 
minster District  Board  of  Works  emits  most  offensive 
smells  from  time  to  time,  and  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  local 
authority  to  put  an  end  to  a  nuisance  of  a  very 
serious  character.  It  is  also  recommended  that  an 
officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
directed  during  the  recess  to  observe  the  emission  of 
the  noxious  smells  in  the  district  referred  to,  and  to 
take  steps  to  trace  them  to  their  source,  and  the 
report  concludes  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
commit  lee  should  be  re-appointed  during  the  next 
Parliamentary  session  to  consider  such  further  evi- 
dence as  may  be  obtained.  The  present  minutes  of 
evidence  so  far  have  not  been  published,  but  we 
believe  it  is  the  intention  so  to  do,  and  as  they  are 
likely  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  subject 
we  shall  refer  to  it  again.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  amongst  those  examined  were  Dr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Henry  Doulion,  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgeile,  the  en- 
gineer to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
we  may  therefore  be  assured  that  the  question  has 
been  well  discussed  from  all  points  of  view. 

THE  UTILISATION  OF  REFUSE, 
The  question  of  the  disposal  of  house  and  street 
refuse  is  of  ever-growing  importance,  as  the  more 
that  waste  land  becomes  restricted  the  nearer  to 
our  habitations  are  the  heaps  of  refuse  deposited, 
and  the  mischief  caused  by  building  houses  on  sites 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose  is  too  well  known  to 
doubt.  Any  steps  in  the  direction  nf  satisfactorily 
disposing  of  or  converting  such  poisonous  material 
a»  this  soon  becomes,  into  a  harmless  substance  is 
greatly  to  be  welcomed.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
transport  such  refuse  to  different  parts  of  the  low- 
lying  east  coast,  and  to  saturate  it  with  sewage,  with 
an  overflow  to  the  sea  for  the  more  fluid  portion 
thus  created.  This  might  be  a  nucleus  for  a  large 
extent  of  grass  land,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  process  would  not  be  a  nuisance  in  itself,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  no  facihties  existing  to 
carry  out  such  a  scheme,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense would  be  enormous.  Experiments  are  now 
being  made  in  the  provinces  and  also  near  London 
lo  burn  and  carbonise  such  material  as  would  be  diffi- 
cult otherwise  to  get  rid  of  in  an  unobjectionable  form. 
{See  p.  iig.)  Vegetablematteris,  of  course,  by  these 
meatis  easily  reduced  to  charcoal,  but  road  sweep- 
ings in  London  in  wet  weather  contain  43  per  cent. 


of  abraded  stone  and  iron,  and  these,  with  other 
mineral  substances  which  would  be  included  in  the 
general  dust-heap,  can  be  burned  and  ground  to 
form  a  good  building  mortar,  and  from  recent  «- 
periments  it  has  in  some  cases  been  found  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  so  doing,  although  as  a  general  rule 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  remunerative  undertaldiig 
to  dispose  of  town  refuse  of  this  description,  Thii 
difficulty  probably  arises  from  the  small  way  in 
which  such  experiments  have  been  carried  out,  and 
it  seems  probable  that,  if  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  principal  towns,  a  good  commerciil 
result  might  be  obtained,  more  particularly  if  ibe 
sanitary  value  is  taken  into  account  as  a  valuaUe 
asset  on  the  credit  side. 

THE   ENGINEERING    STAFF   AT   THE   LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT  BOARD, 
A  CAPTIOUS  but  well-informed  correspondent  sends 
us  the  following  as  10  the  composition  of  the  En- 
gineering Department  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  His  remarks  are  too  personal  to  be  Ji> 
gether  fitted  for  our  columns,  but  as  there  appeiis 
to  be  some  truth  in  what  he  says,  we  print  his 
criticisms  for  what  they  may  be  worth  ; — 

I  wnnder  if  any  of  your  readers  besidei  tnysflf  biK 
noticed  the  eitraordiniry  frequency  with  which  tbe  nnae 
at  Mr.  JohD  Thomhill  Harrison  has  of  late  appeared  it 
the  newspapers  as  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Lxal 
Government  Boani  to  solve  this  and  that  other  eneinRtiug 
problem.  Apparently  when  the  board  Rnils  itself  in  117 
specially  awkward  predicament  in  which  sewage  ind 
sewage  disposol  are  concerned,  they  have  to  fly  t»  Mr. 
Harrison  for  advice.  Cerlainly  they  could  not  do  ixller; 
but  when  we  learn  that  Mt.  Harrison  is  to  inquire  in'otta 
sewerage  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,  that  Mt.  HanitoB 
i<  to  investigate  the  stale  of  the  Thames  at  the  sewip 
oullalls,  that  to  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  assigned  the  hi{h 
and  noble  duly  of  tracking  to  their  lair  the  efflavia  ihil 
have  ventured  into  proximity  with  our  legislators'  noilrili, 
one  is  apt  to  ask  whether,  much  as  wc  have  only  one  gentnl 
in  the  aimy,  we  have  only  one  sanitary  engineer  in  tht 
,  service  of  the  Slate.  Probably  the  very  modeiile  id«J 
'  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  engioeering  iospeclors  who 
scout  the  country  in  giving  sanctions  to  loans,  acconnts  far 
the  mediociity  of  the  depanmenl  as  a  whole,  Honoorable 
mention  must  indeed  be  made  of  the  past  services  at  iti 
chief  in  the  days  when  sanitary  reform  was  something  of  > 
,  byewotd  ;  but  when  a  Ecnlleman  arrives  at  the  age  of 
sevemy-four  one  begins  to  look  upon  him  as  prt 
work— at  any  rate,  such  uork  aa  the  occupant  i 
this  particular  office  is  called  upon  lo  do.  Tit 
oihet  members  of  the  staff  are  ihe  brother  of  a  aeH- 
knovrn  novelist  and  whilom  secretary  of  tbe  depailDMA 
who  13  beller  known  for  his  conversational  poven  thu 
for  hia  erudilion  as  an  engineer ;  an  ex-secretary  of  1 
Royal  Commission,  remarkable  chiefly  for  bis  frcqocnl 
appearances  in  local  newspapers  (to-day  at  Eietei.  to- 
morrow at  Newcastle)  in  the  character  nf  an  olEdil 
punsier ;  a  former  inspector  of  turnpikes  in  South  Wales; 
and  a  couple  of  '  beavies  '—a  major  and  a  captain— lioo 
the  Koyal  Engineers.  ^^iIh  colleagues  such  as  ihoe, 
Mt.  Harrison's  selection  for  the  difficult  and  responsible 
duly  of  advising  on  ihe  measures  to  be  adopted  for  ihe 
putification  of  the  river  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  If 
were  Mr,  Harrison,  which  ptovidentially  I  am  not,  I 
should  turn  faint  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  TTume. 
Last  year  he  had  lo  conduct  an  inquirj-  into  a  reqorst  &» 
a  Ptovisionnl  Order  by  the  Lower  Thames  Vallfl 
Sewerage  Boaid,  which  lasted  an  enormoai  length  of 
time,  proiluced  'evidence'  which  ran  Ihe  Tichbonie  t'i" 
■  dangerously  close  for  siie  and  complexity,  and  finiLJ 
'  ended  in  nothing.     He  has  now  lo  go  over  the  whokot 
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thk  gionDd  isain,  uid  to  deviie  a  scheme  for  the  puti6ca- 
tion,  not  only  of  the  uppei  (e«elies,  bul  also  for  the  more 
cfteclDil  dispoui  oF  the  millions  of  gallons  of  sewage  ibit 
an  DOW  daily  discharged  into  the  river  at  Barking  md 
Crotsneis.  Who  wilt  not  pity  him  in  this  thirteenth 
Uwur  of  Hercules  ?  The  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable 
vu  ilaolutely  elemeatar)'  in  comparison. 


INFANTILE  MORTALITV. 
At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Gateshead 
Corporiition  the  death-rate  of  the  borough  for  the 
previous  month  shosv«d  an  average  of  30  in  the 
1,000  per  annum,  67  out  of  the  169  deaths  that 
occurred  beit)g  those  of  children  under  one  year  old. 
An  animated  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  cause 
ri  this  excessive  infantile  mortality,  which  was 
aiciibed  to  autumnal  diarrhoei  to  some  extent.  Mr. 
John  Lucas  said  that  it  was  a  lament  ible  fact  that 
Ibe  primary  reason  was  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  were  entirely  ignorant  of  how  to  rear  an  in- 
Mt.  He  said  they  might  spend  some  part  of  their 
imc  profitably  in  teaching  the  people  how  to  bring 
ip  their  children.  Alderman  Charlton  said  if  they 
ould  keep  women  more  within  their  own  doors,  and 
rev-ent  them  gadding  about  and  drinking  with  their 
eishbours,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  tend 
0  diminish  this  frightful  infantile  mortality.  Mr. 
Councillor  Parkin  attributed  the  excessive  death- 
»te  to  the  common  practice  of  feeding  children  with 
read  'boiley.'  Alderman  Affleck  gave  his  opinion 
lat  the  present  system  of  ashpits  was  the  cause  of 
le  high  death-rate,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved 
lat  the  Town  Improvement  Committee  make  an 
iquiry  as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  new  plan 
ir  the  removal  of  the  ashpit  refuse. 

The  Veovil  Town  Council  and  Urban  Saniiaiy  Autho- 
I7  bare  determined  to  establish  public  balhs,  a*,  an 
Kimated  cost  of  between  j^2oo  and  ^300. 

If  any  one  desires  to  vex  hii  soul  by  ascerlaining  Ihe 
tact  language  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which 
lii^  powers  are  claimed  by  the  several  Metropolitan 
'aler  Companies,  he  may  be  recommended  the  perusal  of 
Paillameniaty  return  (No.  loS)  recently  issued  on  the 
olion  of  Lord  Silchestct.  The  various  Parliimentary 
actmenis  are  given  without  the  smallest  attempt  at 
■dification  or  expUnitron,  and  we  fear  that  ihe  return 
iU  puzdc  rather  than  assist  the  untutored  ratepayer. 
Itached  to  the  return  is  a  sprawling  and  awkward,  bul 
beiwise  useful,  map,  showing  the  districts  supplied  by 
tdi  company  and  it*  Parliamentary  limils. 

AcoNTRiBUTioH  to  the  CViu^i^i'/^.Ta/i/  altiibuies  Ih; 
bKDce  of  over-pressure  in  Scotch  schools— alt hougn  the 
wdard  of  education  is  high—to  the  superior  physique  of 
MHch  childfcn,  through  their  lieing  so  largely  fed  on  oat- 
i«»l.  The  writer  thinks  it  btyond  dispute  that  no  other 
■id  fin  children  equals  oatmeal.  It  makes  t>one  and  it 
laka  brain,  and  it  may,  he  believes  it  probable,  give  the 
utaiaing  power  that  enable;  the  Scotch  child  to  stand 
niairoik  that,  under  ditferent  diet,  would  result  in  strain. 

The  United  Operative  Plumberi'  Association  of  Eng- 
Utd  and  Ireland  now  numbers  2,349  members,  beinj;  an 
•eidseof  l29on  the  year,  and  his  81  lodges  in  80  shire 
Wnt,  including  g  in  Scotland.  Th:  society  comprises 
he  lalnres  of  a  trade  union  with  those  of  a  sick  lienelii 
"riicddent  society,  in  which  members'  wives  participate. 
rhe  funds  of  the  society  now  amount  to  1. 918/.  oj.  (>\d., 
f  "liich  1,646/.  Sr,  llrf.  forms  a  permanent  reserve  fund. 
Jieipool  contains  the  largest  number  of  members,  namely 
^i ;  while   London,   including   Lewisbam,   figures    for 


THE     PUBLIC     HEALTH 

DuKtNO  August  1SS4. 
The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  August  at  (he 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  6s'-3  ;  it  was  4'''S 
above  the  average  August  temperature  in  one  hundred  years, 
and  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  correspondiog  month  of 
any  year  since  1S57.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed 
on  twenty.three  days  of  Ihe  month,  while  on  the  other 
ei,hl  dap  it  was  below  the  average.  The  warmest  day  of 
Ihe  month  was  the  nth,  when  the  mean  was  77°'3i  and 
showed  an  excess  of  I4°'5  ;  the  coolest  day  was  the  36th( 
when  the  mean  was  only  53°'S,  and  7°'l  below  the 
average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on  eight 
(Ia>s  during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  only 
0'7  of  an  icch,  which  was  less  than  a  'bird  of  the  average 


which  was  as  much  as  4°'4  below  the  average  rainfall  \\ 
the  same  period  of  sixiy-one  years.  The  sun  was  above 
the  hoiiion  during  449-1  hours  in  August,  and  303-4 
hours  of  blight  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich  ; 
this  amount  considerably  exceeded  that  registered  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  year  on  record.  The  wind 
was  very  variable  throughout  the  month. 

Ib  Ihe  twenty- eight  large  English  towns  dealt 
wilh  by    the   Kegislrar-General    in  his    Weekly    Returns, 

'lich    have    an    estimated    population   of  nearly   eight 


nillioi 


^.'355 


ilhs  were  registered  during  the  lour  weeks  ending  the 
30ih  ult.  The  annual  birth-rate,  which  in  the  three 
preceding  months  had  been  35'5,  34'6,  and  340, 
further  declined  to  33-3  during  August,  and  was  slightly 
below  the  rates  recorded  in  Ihe  corresponding  month  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  l88l  and  1S83.  In  these  twenty-eight 
towns  the  lowest  birthrates  last  month  were  391  in 
lluddersfield,  30-2  in  Bradford,  and  30-7  in  Bristol  !  the 
rates  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  39'1  in  New- 
caslle-ujion-Tyne,  40  4  in  Hull,  and  44*0  in  Cardiff.  In 
London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  32-2  per  I,0oo, 
while   it   averaged  34-3   in   the   twenly-seven   provincial 
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The  annual  death-rate  in 
which  had  been  193  and  : 
months,  further  rose,  owing  principally  t< 
fatality  of  diairhceal  diseases,  to  34'!.  This  raic cunsiucr- 
ably  exceeded  those  recorded  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1882  and  1883,  which  were  Z2-0  and  19-5  per  1,000 
respectively.  The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  last  month 
in  the^ie  towns  was  17-4  in  Bristol.  Tho  mles  in  (he  other 
town;,  ranged  in  order  from  Ihe  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — 
Derby,  ig-i ;  Huddersfield,  19*7 ;  London,  20-7 ; 
Brighton,  217  ;  Bradford,  327  ;  Birkenhead,  23-1  ;  Ply- 
mouth, 237;  Sunderland,  245;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
2J'8;  Port!.moulh,  2G'4  ;  Shellield,  37*8  ;  Hull,  27-91 
Salford,  28-0;  Manchester,  28-3;  Oldham,  28-4!  Bit- 
mmgham.  28  7  ;  Leeds,  287;  Nottingham,  287;  Liver- 
pool, ;8'9;  Norwich,  28-9  ;  Blackburn,  29-2;  Halifax, 
29*3;  Cardiff,  29-5;  Leicester,  30-6 ;  Wolveihainplon, 
31-5  1  Bolton,  32-2  ;  and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month, 
34 '3  in  Preston.  While  the  death-rale  in  London  during 
August,  as  above  stated,  did  not  exceed  207  per  1,000, 
it  averaged  as  much  as  27-2  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
lowns.  The  16,260  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  August  included 
4.593  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  rymolic 
diseases,  of  which  3,336  resulted  from  diarrhceal  diseases, 
320  from  measles,  289  from  whooping-cough,  256  from 
scarUt  fever,  218  from 'fever'  (nrinci pally  enteric),  90 
from  diphtheria,  and  74  from  small-poi.  These  4,593 
deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  684  per  1,000. 
This  lyroolic  rate  showed  a  further  considerable  increase 
upon  those  recorded  in  recent  months,  owing  to  the  fatal 
prevalence  of  summer  diarrhtca  in  rnost  of  the  towns  ;  it 
was  also  much  above  the  rate  from  the  same  diseases  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  either  ol  the  two  preceding 
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years.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  London  during  August 
was 476  per  1,000  (of  which  2*85  was  due  to  diarrhoea), 
while  in  the  provincial  towns  it  averaged  as  much  as  8*59, 
of  which  676  was  due  to  diarrhcea.  The  zymotic  rates 
in  the  provincial  towns  ranged  from  3*0  in  Huddersfield, 
3 '3  in  Bristol,  and  3*8  in  Plymouth,  to  1 2 '2  in  Leicester, 
12-5  in  Preston,  and  12*8  in  Wolverhampton. 

Diarrhoea  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  throughout  the  month  of  August. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease  in  these  towns, 
which  had  been  3*67  in  July,  rose  to  4*97  during  August, 
and  considerably  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1883,  when  it  was  only  i'9o  per 
l,00D.  The  diarrhoea  death-rate  last  month  did  not 
exceed  2*12  in  Bristol,  2*27  in  Huddersfield,  and  2-94  in 
Plymouth  ;  while  it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns 
to  9*35  in  Birmingham,  1062  in  Preston,  ii-ii  in  Nor- 
wich, and  1 1-30  in  Leicester.  While  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  diarrhoea  did  not  exceed  2*85  per  1,000  in 
London,  it  averaged  as  much  as  676  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns.  The  death-rate  from  measles,  which 
nad  declined  in  the  three  previous  months  from  0*94,  to 
0*64  per  1,000,  further  fell  to  0*49  during  August.  The 
rate  of  mortality  in  London  from  this  disease  was  0*43 
per  1,000,  and  among  the  provincial  towns  the  highest 
rates  were  2-60  in  Blackburn  and  273  in  Halifax.  The 
rate  of  mortality  from  whooping-cough  was  equal  to  0*43  per 
1,000  ;  it  showed  a  marked  further  decline  from  the 
rates  in  recent  months,  and  was  o*i2  above  the  rate 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In 
London  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was  slightly 
below  the  average  of  the  provincial  towns,  among 
which  the  highest  rates  were  0*98  in  Liverpool,  1*19 
in  Halifax,  and  1*27  in  Sunderland.  The  rate  of 
mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  0*35  and 
0"44  per  1,000  in  the  two  previous  months,  declined  again 
during  August  to  0-38.  The  death-rate  from  this  disease 
in  London  was  0*34  per  1,000 ;  in  the  provincial  towns  it 
averaged  0*42,  and  showed  the  largest  proportional  fatality 
in  Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  and  Cardiff.  The  death- 
rate  from  *  fever '  (principally  enteric  or  typhoid)  showed  a 
further  increase  upon  that  recorded  in  recent  months, 
and  was  slightly  higher  in  London  than  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  provincial  towns.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  diphtheria  showed  a  decline  from  the  rates  in 
recent  months  ;  the  fatality  of  this  disease  was  principally 
confined  to  London,  where  70  of  the  90  deaths  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  were  registered.  During  the  four  weeks 
of  August  74  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  registered  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns,  showing  a  further  considerable 
decline  from  those  returned  in  recent  months  ;  of  these, 
58  occurred  in  London,  6  in  Sunderland,  4  in  Liverpool, 
3  in  Sheffield,  i  in  Birkenhead,  i  in  Hull,  and  i  in  Cardiff. 
Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hos- 
pitals, the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London  showed  a 
further  considerable  decline  during  August.  The  number 
of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  at  these  hospitals, 
which  had  been  1,290  and  892  at  the  end  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  further  fell  to  539  at  the  end  of  August. 
The  average  weekly  number  of  new  patients  admitted  to 
these  hospitals,  which  had  been  275  and  151  in  the  two 
previous  months,  further  declined  to  73  during  August. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  280  per  1,000  during 
August,  against  226  and  177  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  1882  and  1883.  The  excessive  f  ita- 
lity  of  summer  diarrhoea  in  many  of  the  towns  caused  this 
unusually  high  rate  of  infant  mortality.  While  the  rate 
did  not  exceed  187  and  208  in  Bristol  and  Huddersfield, 
where  the  lowest  death-rates  from  diarrhcea  were  recorded, 
it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  416  in  Preston. 
421  in  Brighton,  and  452  in  Norwich,  in  each  of  which 
towns  diarrhoea  was  fatally  prevalent. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  slightly  above  the 


average  during  August.  The  number  of  deaths  referred 
to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  172  weekly,  aod 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  2*2  per  1,000.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  in  Liverpool  from  these  diseases 
was  last  month  equal  to  2*3  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  386  of  the  16,260  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  August  were 
not  certified,  either  by  medical  practitioners  or  bf 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*37 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  exceeded  the  propor- 
tion in  recent  months.  In  London  the  percentage  of  un- 
certified deaths  did  not  exceed  1*14,  while  it  averaged 
3*17  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  ;  all  the  causes 
of  deaths  were  duly  certified  in  Norwich  and  in  Derby 
throughout  the  month,  while  the  largest  proportions  ci 
uncertified  deaths  were  returned  in  Liverpool,  Oldham, 
and  Halifax. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
during  August  was  equal  to  20*5  per  i,ooo,  against  17*2 
and  15*4  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1882  and  1S83. 
During  the  four  weeks  ending  the  30th  insL,  346  deads 
from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  45  from  whooping-cough,  26  from 
small-pox,  18  from  diphtheria,  15  from  measles,  isfroa 
*  fever,'  and  8  from  scarlet  fever  were  recorded  in  the  outer 
ring.  These  473  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
57  per  1,000,  which  considerably  exceeded  the  rate  «• 
corded  in  the  same  period  of  any  recent  year.  The 
fatality  of  small-pox  and  dianhoeal  diseases  showed  a 
further  increase,  while  that  of  measles  and  wboopiog* 
cough  showed  a  decline.  Of  the  26  deaths  from  small' 
pox,  20  were  recorded  in  West  Ham  and  6  in  Edmontoa. 


NOTIFICATION     OP   INFECTIOUS 

DISEASE. 

In  the  following  table  are  published  uniform  statistio 
of  sickness  and  mortality  in  thirty  of  the  thirty-eight 
urban  sanitary  districts  in  England  and  Scotland  wherdi 
the  notification  of  infectious  disease  is  compulsory.  The 
estimated  population  of  the  thirty  towns  in  the  accoo* 
panying  table,  for  which  we  are  enabled  to  publish  coo* 
plete  statistics  for  the  month  of  August,  is  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  persons.  The  annual  rate  of  mor; 
tality  from  all  causes,  per  1,000  persons  estimated  to  \/t 
living  in  these  towns,  was  equal  to  23*41,  against  I9'53* 
the  preceding  month.  This  increase  in  the  mortality  wi 
mainly  due  to  the  greater  fatality  of  diarrhoeal  diseases.  I» 
the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by  tlif 
Registrar- General  in  his  Weekly  Returns  the  mean  death- 
rate  during  August  was  equal  to  24*21  per  1,000,  which 
exceeded  the  rate  in  the  towns  in  the  accompanying  toblft 
The  death-rates  were  considerably  below  the  average  ii 
Aberdeen,  Derby,  Dundee,  Greenock,  Macclesfield,  aai 
Reading  ;  while  they  showed  a  marked  excess  in  Bolto^ 
Jarrow,  Leicester,  and  Preston.  The  high  rates  in  each 
of  these  last-mentioned  towns  was  principally  due  to  the 
fatal  prevalence  of  summer  diarrhoea.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table 
averaged  0*54  per  1,000  in  the  thirty  towns  wbich 
furnished  this  information,  and  showed  a  slight  dediafr 
from  the  rate  recorded  in  the  preceding  month..  No 
death  from  any  of  these  diseases  was  recorded  duiiif 
last  month  in  Derby,  Leek,  Macclesfield,  Reading, «» 
Warrington,  while  they  caused  the  highest  death-rates 
in  Heywood,  Rotherham,  and  Salford.  With  refa* 
ence  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  disease,  it  appe* 
that  the  average  proportion  of  the  population  report* 
to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  eight  disease* 
was  4*07  per  1,000,  against  3*86  per  1,000  in  ihe 
preceding  month.  No  case  of  any  of  these  disease* 
was  notified  in  Heywood  during  August,  and  oolf 
I  in  Rotherham  ;  the  proportions  in  the  other  tff^ 
ranged  from  0*97  and  1*04  per  1,000  persons  lirii^  )■ 
Stalybridge  and  Accrington,  to  7*56  in  Leicester,  775 •     \ 
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Dundee,  7*78  in  Salford,  and  971  in  Leek.  Scarlet  fever 
showed  the  greatest  proportional  prevalence  in  Jarrow, 
Leicester,  Salford,  and  Dundee ;  enteric  fever  in  Edin- 
burgh, Salford,  Blackburn,  and  Greenock  ;  typhus  in 
Aberdeen ;  and  diphtheria  in  Dundee.  Cases  of  small- 
pox were  notified  in  Aberdeen,  Birkenhead,  Bolton,  Brad- 
ford, Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Salford.  Three  cases  of 
puerperal  fever,  and  2  deaths,  were  returned  in  Dundee. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS, 

NEW  REFUSE   DESPATCH   WORKS  AT 

GLASGOW. 

This  is  the  second  enclosure  in  Glasgow  fitted  with  suit- 
able machinery  and  appliances  for  dealing  with  and 
•despatching  daily,  as  collected,  the  heterogeneous  refuse 
of  the  city.  The  objects  which  the  Cleansing  Committee 
of  the  ^Iagistrates  and  Council  of  Glasgow  have  had  in 
view  in  its  construction  are  chiefly: — (i)  To  have  each 
day's  collection  of  refuse  despatched  to  the  country  dire  tly 
as  it  is  brought  in  by  the  scavenging  carts,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  storing  dep6ts  in  the  ciiy,  which  the 
authorities  and  the  citizens  generally  have  been  so  anxious 
to  see  abolished ;  and  (2)  to  have  the  refuse  dealt  with 
and  loaded  mechanically,  so  that  only  the  manurial  portion, 
freed  of  all  rubbish,  will  be  sent  to  ih^  farmers,  while  of 
the  non-manurial  portion,  everything  which  can  be  sold  or 
utilised  with  advantage  will  be  turned  to  the  best  account, 
and  the  remainder  reduced  to  inoffensive  clinkers  by  cre- 
mation. The  firt  work  of  the  kind  in  Glasgow  was 
started  three  years  ago,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same 
lines,  but  with  improvements  which  experience  has  sug- 
gested. The  principle  adopted  in  the  new  Refuse 
Despatch  Works  is  to  have  refus^e  of  all  sorts  carted 
in  to  the  highest  poin%  so  that,  without  the  use  of  ele- 
vators, the  whole  material  is  mechanically  dealt  with  as  it 
descends — the  manurial  portion  being  delivered  into  the 
railway  waggons,  the  cinders  in  front  of  the  boilers,  other 
articles  for  use  or  sale— such  as  old  iron,  meat  tins,  old 
boots,  &c.  — to  places  appointed  for  them  respectively, 
and  all  other  unsaleable  rubbish  into  cremating  furnaces. 
The  area  of  ground  occupied  (including  street)  is  5, 100 
square  yards.  The  machinery  house  proper  is  a  sub- 
stantial three-storey  building,  117  feet  by  91  feet.  All  the 
carts  on  entering  the  gatehouse  pass  on  to  the  weigh- 
bridge, and  are  weighed  by  the  gateman.  Any  material — 
such  as  stable  manure,  which  requires  no  manipulation — 
is  carted  straight  into  the  middle  floor,  where  closed 
hatches  are  provided  for  simply  shooting  it  into  the  rail- 
way waggons.  All  the  general  ciiy  refuse,  which  is 
composed  of— (1)  con'ents  of  ashpits  and  bins,  (2)  excreta, 
and  (3)  street  sweepings,  is  taken  to  the  top  floor,  where 
special  provision  is  made  for  each  variety.  The  contents 
of  ashpits  and  bins — these  forming,  of  course,  much  the 
largest  quantity— are  shot  into  revolving  screens  of  new 
design,  erected  close  under  the  girders.  Each  screen 
<making  fourteen  revolutions  per  minute)  has  a  double 
action,  and  although  in  one  piece  is  practically  a 
screen  within  a  screen.  By  the  first  action  upon 
the  inner  mesh,  sloping  from  west  to  east,  all  the 
rougher  rubbish — which  will  not  pass  through  a  i  j^  inch 
opening  — is  separated  and  delivered  on  to  a  travelling 
carrier  at  the  east  end  of  the  screen  ;  and  by  the  second 
action  upon  the  outer  mesh,  sloping  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  material  which  has  passed  through  the  inner 
tnesh  travels  back  over  the  ^-inch  outer  mesh.  The 
material— chiefly  cinder — which  passes  over  this  ^-inch 
mesh  is  delivered  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  screen  from 
the  rubbish,  and  is  thereafter  passed  down  a  shoot  to  the 
front  of  the  boilers,  where  it  is  used  as  fuel,  and  serves  to 
raise  steam  for  the  works.  The  fine  ash  and  small  manu- 
rial particles  fall  through  both  meshes  of  the  screen  and 
thence  down  a  shoot  into  mixing  machines,  which  stand 
upon  an  elevated  platform  on  the  floor  immediately  below. 
Into  these  mixers  there  passes  at  the  same  time  a  mechani- 


cally regulated  quantity  of  excreta.  The  cart 
in  which  this  material  is  collected  also  ascend 
floor,  where  the  contents  are  passed  through  g 
closed  cast-iron  tanks,  which  rest  on  the  sccon< 
from  which,  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrang 
desired  supply  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  m 
with  the  fine  ash,  which  absorbs  and  deodori 
order  to  fix  the  ammonia  and  further  deodoris 
pound,  provision  is  made  for  adding  sulphui 
other  disinfectant  or  deodorant  to  the  excreta  ii 
The  other  material  which  is  shot  into  the  vc 
consolidated  detritus  from  the  paved  streets  c 
In  our  wet  climate  this  is  frequently  collected  I 
in  a  very  slushy  condition  and  in  large  quantiti 
sloppy  sweepings  are  also  carted  to  the  top  f 
provision  is  made  for  having  them  shot  througl 
openings  near  the  gables  into  large  cast-iron  ta 
draining  tanks  are  of  novel  construction  and  s 
signed  for  this  purpose.  They  have  sloping  bottc 
provided  with  apparatus  for  draining  off  the  h 
pressed  to  the  surface.  When  the  contents  are 
drained  the  large  doors  in  the  front  are  gradual 
means  of  chain  barrels  and  worm  gear,  and  ih( 
which  is  pulpy  and  rich  looking,  is  shot  down 
into  the  mixers.  Thus  the  various  manurial  « 
of  the  refuse  are  passed  in  regulated  quantii 
mixing  machines,  whose  revolving  blades  thor 
the  whole  into  a  deodorised  compound,  which 
into  the  railway  waggons  direct,  and  the  1 
supplied  with  a  prepared  manure  in  good  co 
spreading  on  the  land.  The  rough  rubbish,  i 
observed,  is  delivered  by  the  inner  screen  on  to 
carrier.  This  is  an  endless  webbof  iron  plates 
chains,  which  is  made  to  travel  30  feet  p 
Women  are  stationed  in  front  of  it  to  pick  o 
which  can  be  sold  or  utilised.  One  picks  off 
what  is  manurial,  such  as  dirty  straw,  pulsy  m 
table  refuse,  &c.,  and  this  garbage  she  drops  dc 
by  her  side  into  the  waggon  direct,  where  it 
with  the  compound  as  it  comes  from  the  mixer, 
materials  picked  off  for  use  are  old  iron,  old  1 
tins,  rags,  paper,  &c.  The  remainder  is  she 
carrier  into  a  specially  constructed  cremating  fun 
it  is  reduced  to  clinkers,  which  are,  of  course, 
and,  like  common  furnace  ashes,  go  to  make  1 
up  ground.  The  various  articles  of  salvage  abc 
to  are  mostly  sold  to  persons  who  can  make  w\ 
Old  iron  goes  for  precipitating  copper ;  amm 
tracted  from  old  boots  ;  solder  is  taken  from 
and  so  on.  The  scrapings  of  macadamised 
not  mixed  into  the  prepared  manure  for  s 
material  is  drained  separately  at  the  south 
despatched  by  itself  to  the  reclaimed  farm  a 
Moss,  for  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  1 
There  are  four  sets  of  rails  running  inside  tht 
with  a  traverser  at  the  north  end  for  shifting  wi 
the  one  set  to  the  other  ;  and  provision  is  madi 
all  the  traversing  and  haulage  by  steam -po we 
erection  of  the  works  special  attention  has  be 
the  question  of  ventilation.  A  very  large  fan 
a  separate  30  horse-power  engine,  and  capable 
29,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  is  made 
constantly  from  the  soil  and  mixing  charahe 
blow  the  vitiated  air  through  large  pipes  leadi 
ashpits  of  ^he  cremating  furnaces,  thus  supplyi 
with  air  under  a  slight  pressure.  This  is  c 
thorough  way  of  dealing  with  it,  and  of 
nuisance  outside  the  building.  For  light  a 
ventilation  a  large  opening  or  well,  31  feet  bj 
left  near  the  centre  of  the  building,  immediate! 
cremating  furnaces.  A  large  bsll-mouth,  10  fee 
is  hung  from  the  roof  over  this  well,  and  cone 
3- feet  sheet-iron  flue  to  an  annular  space  in  ih 
stalk.  This  draws  off  the  vapours  which  are 
the  process  of  cooling  the  red  hot  clinkers  withd 
the  furnaces  and  boilers,  thus  keeping  the  bi 
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ar  from  sweating.  The  chimney  is  250  feet  in 
20  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  10  feet  diameter 
op.  Steam  at  60  lbs.  pressure  is  raised  by  means 
inder  fuel  in  two  Lancashire  boilers  of  50  horse- 
:acb.  The  machinery — all  in  duplicate— is  driven 
gh-pressure  coupled  horizontal  engine  capable  of 
ing  80  horse-power.  The  cleanliness  and  com- 
itward  and  inward,  of  the  workpeople  of  both 
lave  not  been  forgotten,  suitable  lavatories  and 
aving  been  provided  for  them,  and  also  messrooms 
le  necessary  cooking  and  heating  conveniences. 
)n  has  also  been  made  for  the  district  carting 
hment  of  the  department  on  the  same  piece  of 
by  making  stabling  accommodation  for  thirty-four 
md  their  harness,  with  the  necessary  cooking  and 
irrangements.  Under  the  stables,  which  are  raised 
er-work  and  approached  by  an  inclined  gangway, 
re  large  storage-sheds  for  carts  and  other  vehicles 
lot,  and  in  the  small  open  yard  in  front  of  these 
rovision  is  made  for  hose-washing  the  carts  as  they 
ight  in.  Over  the  stables  there  are  commodious 
I  straw  lofts,  and  close  to  the  gatehouse  there  are 
g-houses  for  the  works  manager  and  the  carting 
1  respectively.  The  works  have  been  planned, 
eir  erection  supervised,  under  the  cleansing  com- 

by  Mr.   Young,  inspector  of  cleansing,   and  his 
ts. 

luncheon  given  on  the  opening  of  these  works,  the 
rovost  of  Glasgow  stated  that  the  cleansing  de- 
it  had  163  miles  of  streets  and  roads  to  cleanse 
ter,  and  70G  tons  of  all  manner  of  refuse  were 
i  daily.  Last  year  the  refuse  of  the  city  was  sold 
D  customers,  scattered  over  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
>.  The  Cleansing  Committee  had  made  a  farm  out 
It  bog,  and  it  was  now  paying  in  crop.  They  em- 
between  8oo  and  900  men,  including  almost  all 
»  of  tradesmen,    and   owned    180  horses.      Mr. 

and  his    officials  passed  upwards   of    koo,ooo/. 

their  hands  annually,  exclusive  of  what  had  been 
1  the  new  works. 


REVIEWS. 

EXHIBITION   HANDBOOKS. 

V  and  Unhealthy  Houses  in  Town  and  Country, 
X,  Eassic,  C.E.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  With  Ap- 
ix  by  Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  lUus- 
1.  London  :  Clowes  &  Sons, 
noierly,  aspect  and  geological  conditions  of  site 
ipposed  to  constitute  the  main  essentials  for  deter- 

wbetbcr  a  house  could  be  rendered  healthy  or  the 
,  so,  recently,  have  these  points  been  almost 
,  and  attention  has  been  transferred  to  the  ques- 
*  immediate  house-drains,'  and  therein  are  sup- 
o  lie  the  main  facts.  As  usual,  the  mean  between 
Ktremes  is  nearest  the  truth,  and  although  there  are 
echnical  works  bearing  upon  the  subject,  we  are 
to  find  that  aspect,  subsoil,  distribution  of  air, 
md  ventilation  are  not  lost  sight  of  in  this  concise 
eful  manual.  Coming  under  the  heading  of  a 
[ly  practical  work,  it  is  unusually  free  from  con- 
dl  terms,  and,  though  it  may  be  read  with  advan- 
'  sanitarians,  it  still  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ly  *  tinderstanded  of  the  people.' 

author's  freedom  from  unpractical  theory  is  ap- 
from  the  beginning,  where  it  is  admitted  that  fairly 
'  sites  can  be  provided  upon  any  of  the  geological 
ons,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for 
uthave  no  choice,  and  this  inability  to  choose,  we 

is  the  position  of  the  majority  of  people.  Atten- 
adled  to  the  curious  fact  that  the  earliest  civilbed 
on  our  island  chose  the  outcroppings  of  only  certain 
cal  formations  to  almost  the  entire  repudiation  of 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Northumberland  the  ancient 


villages  and  hamlets  were  built  only  upon  certain  isolated 
areas  of  a  certain  sandstone.  Out  of  twenty-three  villages, 
thirteen  were  built  upon  rock,  six  upon  sand,  and  only  one 
upon  the  clay.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  no  less 
than  nineteen  of  the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in 
England,  from  Exeter  to  Carlisle,  are  all  situated  along 
the  line  of  one  geological  formation,  the  new  red  sand> 
stone.  Most  people  prefer  gravel  for  a  subsoil,  and  rightly 
so,  provided  that  the  gravel  is  sufficiently  extended  to 
allow  of  natural  drainage  and  percolation,  otherwise,  if  the 
area  of  gravel  is  limited,  or  not  deep  enough,  its  ab- 
sorbent properties  will  produce  ill  effects  if  an  under  stratum 
of  impermeable  clay  or  rock  should  form  a  barrier  to 
drainage,  and  in  preference  to  this  the  author  recommends 
building  upon  a  hard  clay,  making  provision  against  damp 
and  stagnation  by  means  of  concrete  and  draining. 

The  evil  of  damp  walls  arising  from  the  want  of  a  damp 
course  is  also  adverted  to,  and  the  usual  plan  of  putting  a 
*  dry  area'  between  the  house  wall  and  the  earth  is  ad- 
vised ;  but  for  the  damp  course  we  must  take  exception  to 
the  use  of  slates  bedded  in  cement,  or  even  the  special 
made  tiles  ;  the  slates,  particularly,  are  very  unsatisfactory 
for  this  purpose,  they  crack  at  the  inevitable  settling  of  a 
new  wall,  and  thus  add  to  the  already  too  numerous  joints. 
A  good  layer  of  asphalte  is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and 
where  this  cannot  be  readily  obtained  (as  is  often  the  case 
in  the  country  and  for  small  works),  the  best  plan  is  to  use 
a  damp  course  of  sheet  lead,  which  possesses  the  advan- 
tages without  the  disadvantages  of  the  other  methods.  The 
many  insanitary  points  of  construction  and  arrangement 
well  knoA^n  to  professional  men  are  taken  in  order,  and 
the  main  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  house- 
drains  and  connections.  These  are  treated  of  very  fully 
and  impartially,  and  lead  naturally  to  the  *  Appendix  '  on 
The  IVater  Supply  and  Disposal  of  Sewage  of  Country 
Houses^  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field.  In  a  comparatively  short 
space  the  first  question  is  clearly  dealt  with,  the  sources  of 
supply,  rainfall,  springs,  and  wells  are  taken  seriatim^  and 
useful  notes  and  memoranda  are  given.  There  is  a  point 
mentioned  to  which  attention  might  more  frquently  be 
drawn  with  advantage,  viz.,  that  *rain  water,  on  account 
of  its  softness,  frequently  has  a  strong  action  on  lead,  and 
that  leaden  pipes  and  cisterns  should  therefore  never  be 
used  in  connection  with  it.  The  best  material  to  use  for 
the  pipes  is  iron,  or,  in  some  instances,  '  lead-encased 
block  tin  pipe,'  in  which  the  tin  is  not  a  mere  coating,  but 
of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  protect  the  lead  satisfactorily. 
This  latter  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as,  if  the 
tin  were  perforated  or  broken  through,  the  danger  of  the 
lead  being  acted  on  would  be  increased  in  consequence  of 
galvanic  action  being  set  up.  The  expense  of  this  tin> 
lined  pipe  is,  unfortunately,  aga*nst  its  general  use ;  it 
cos!s  half  as  much  again  as  the  ordinary  lead  description, 
and  is  much  more  difficult  to  work. 

The  sewage  distribution  is  discussed  from  all  sides,  and 
its  disposition  over  the  land  in  small  quantities  points  to  a 
sensible  conclusion. 

The  *  get  up  *  of  these  Exhibition  handbooks  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  catalogues,  and,  as  they  are  well 
illustrated,  they  should  become  useful  references ;  as 
such  they  are  entitled  to  a  permanent  binding,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  be  preserved,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
lose  the  covering  title-page,  and  with  it  they  lose  their 
identity  and  become  lost  among  pamphlets  or  even  un- 
wittingly are  allowed  to  drift  into  the  waste-paper  baskets 


Health  in  the  Workshop,  By  James  B.  Lakeman, 
H.M.'s  Senior  Metropolitan  Inspector  of  Factories, 
Home  Office.  London  :  Clowes  &  Sons. 
If  the  majority  of  operatives  are  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  factory  legislation,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  the  public  should  have  much  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  make  us  acouainted  with  the  present  extensive 
safeguards  of  the  healtti  and  physical  protection  of  the 
workers,  Mr.   Lakeman  traces  the  Acts  and  results  from 
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the  time  <  when  George  III-  was  king  *  to  the  year  of 
grace  1883.  Starting  in  1802  with  *■  small  beginnings 
and  modest  phrases  with  gentle  interference,'  we  nnd  that 
fresh  Acts  and  amendments  were  gradually  introduced 
until  at  last  they  control  or  regulate  every  industry  great 
or  small.  The  first  Act  related  mainly  to  the  wants  of 
apprentices  as  to  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation ; 
time  for  work  and  meals  was  regulated,  and  their  morals 
cared  for.  The  principles  of  religion  were  duly  instilled 
once  a  week,  and  every  apprentice  was  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  before  lie  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  These 
provisions  apparently  were  not  fully  carried  out,  and  after 
a  time  the  increasing  number  of  factories  and  fresh  indus- 
tries gave  rise  to  further  evils,  and  in  1S33  the  second  Act 
was  passed  with  wider  powers  and  scope,  but  morals  in 
this  case  were  not  mentioned,  as  there  was  so  much 
cruelty  and  iniquity  to  be  overcome  before  morality  or 
religion  could  receive  consideration.  In  another  ten  years 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  further  regulations,  and  the 
safety  of  life  and  limb  from  machinery  had  to  be  provided 
for.  In  1846  the  Print  Works  Act  was  passed,  as  it  was 
shown  that  children  were  made  to  work  at  the  age  even  of 
five  years,  and  that  too  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  a  tem- 
perature sometimes  reaching  1x0°  Fahr.  In  1848  the 
working  hours  were  reduced  to  ten  per  day,  but  ten  con- 
secutive hours  were  allowed,  commencing  at  any  time,  so 
that  night  work  was  not  excluded.  These  rules  being 
evaded,  it  was  enacted  that  young  people  and  children's 
time  should  be  limited  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  at 
night,  and  to  two  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturdays,  meal 
times  being  also  noticed.  It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this 
time,  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  welfare  of  children  and 
females  in  textile  factories  only  was  considered,  but  from 
i860  to  the  present  time  various  new  Acts,  and  the 
repeal  of  some  of  the  former  ones  spread  the  meshes  of  the 
inspectors'  net  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  nearly  all  for 
whom  legislation  in  this  direction  is  required.  Lace- 
making  having  assumed  such  importance  in  1 86 1,  a 
special  Act  was  passed  to  bring  this  industry  under  the 
then  existing  Factories  Acts.  At  that  time  150,000  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  its  manufacture,  between  8,000  and 
10,000  being  children  and  young  persons.  Youths  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  were  allowed  to  work 
between  four  in  the  morning  and  ten  at  night,  but  for  nine 
hours  only. 

This  being  a  strictly  practical  work,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  refer  to  the  history  of  any  industry,  but  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers  to  remind  them  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Government  had  the  ques- 
tion of  lace  brought  before  them,  but  of  course  from  a 
different  standpoint.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  delicate 
fabric  was  made  in  England  and  all  over  the  Continent  by 
nuns  and  members  of  wealthy  families,  and  in  1662  the 
English  Parliament,  alarmed  at  the  sums  of  money  sent 
out  of  the  country  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  lace,  pro- 
hibited its  importation.  The  English  lace  merchants,  at  a 
loss  how  to  supply  the  Brussels  lace  required  at  the  court 
of  King  Charles  II.,  bought  up  all  the  choicest  lace  in 
Brussels  and  smuggled  it  over  to  England.  The  contrast 
is  curious,  both  in  legislative  and  other  points  of  view. 

The  impartiality  of  the  enactments  is  shown  by  the 
passing  of  the  Exemption  Act  in  1871,  in  favour  of  the 
Sunday  employment  for  Jews,  otherwise  they  would  be 
limited  to  four  full  working  days  a  week. 

The  condition  of  many  of  the  metropolitan  bakehouses 
was  make  known  in  188 1,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
terrible  facts  were  disclosed  ;  therefore  in  1883  an  amended 
Act  was  passed  to  bring  them  under  the  necessary  inspec- 
tion, with,  it  is  needless  to  say,  good  results. 

Part  II.  deals  with  accidents,  their  causes,  and  extent, 
and  very  extensive  they  appear  to  be,  notwithstanding  the 
many  precautions  taken  to  avoid  them,  but  it  must  be  said 
that  the  carelessness  of  the  operatives  renders  many  of  the 
safeguards  useless,  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  deal 
with  large  numbers  of  men  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 

Part  III.  deals  with  the  sanitation  of  factories  and  work- 


shops, and  the  methods  used  to  prevent  the  ill-4 
carrying  on  injurious  and  noxious  trades.  The  ] 
are  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  a  short  stui 
to  the  book  will  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  U 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves  ;  it  will  also  be  i 
well  they  are  looked  after,  and  how  many  are  sa^ 
the  wheels  of  the  industrial  Juggernaut.  Venti 
treated  in  Part  IV. ,  and  the  question  of  cubic  spa 
are  told,  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled,  owing  to  the 
involved  ;  but  otherwise  the  temperature  and  cle: 
the  atmosphere  can  be  fairly  maintained,  and  thisi 
point,  considering  the  many  evils  to  be  overcome,  j 
the  subject  generally  has  been  well  considered 
before  us  in  an  interesting  way,  it  would  ha 
a  great  advantage  to  the  general  reader  to  ha' 
few  more  illustrations  to  refer  to,  particularly  in 
section. 


A  Manual  of  Vtntilation^  Warmings  and  Ligkti 
Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  lUi 
London  :  Clowes  &  Sons. 

With     many  people    the  word      *  ventilation 
opening  the  windows  and  sitting  in  a  draught,  anc 
the  poorer  classes  it  implies  increased  cold  and 
The  object   of  this   manual  is    to    add  to   the 
knowledge  of  how  to  obtain  fresh  air  and  warmth 
suffering    from     the    many    disadvantages     usu: 
curred  in  so    doing.      It  is  hardly  to  be  expeci 
much    fresh  information    can    be  given     upon 
ject  which  has  already  been  well   *  ventilated, ' 
theoiy  and  practice  are  well  described,  and  the 
improvements  to  date  show  that  the  question  h 
consistently  elaborated.      The  majority  of  works 
description  insist  that  the  public  j-4a// carry  out  the 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  public  possess  the  1 
means  to  do  so,  but  in  the  example  before  us  we 
what  can  and   may  be  done.     Again,  the  difficu 
constantly  ignored  as  to  the  adaptation  of  new  pi 
to  old  buildings.     It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  p 
a  separate  flue  for  carrying  off  the  vitiated   air, 
becomes  an  expensive  task  in  the  ordinary  way, 
in  building  a  new  house  this  can  be  done  at  ver 
expense  or  trouble  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  relief  to  be 
and  not  hectored,  in  addition  to  which  the   *su3 
modo  'is  more  likely  to  be  effective  in  result.      Be 
mind  that  these  handbooks  are  intended  for  an 
nical  audience  and  to  remove  erroneous  impress! 
must  expect  reference  to  known  facts,  and  we  are 
prised  to   be  reminded  thai  fogs   must  from  th 
nature  constantly  recur.     It  is  a  highly  popular  be 
they  are  peculiar  to  London,  but  we  have  known  tl 
of  the  atmosphere  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  not  so  tl 
black  to  be  sure,  but  accompanied  with  a  coldnes 
paralleled  intensity. 

*  Fog  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  condensatio 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  upon  any  soli 
which  may  be  at  hand.  The  formation  of  fog,  th 
depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the  presence  of 
vapour,  and  in  the  next  place  upon  the  dust  par 
the  atmosphere.  If  there  were  no  dust  there  w 
no  fog  or  rain,  but  the  aqueous  vapour  would  c 
upon  the  trees  or  houses  or  our  clothes.  Fc 
therefore,  only  be  produced  when  there  is  abunc 
dust  nuclei  and  plenty  of  vapour,  and  we  fi 
ammonia  (which  exists  largely  in  connection  with 
life)  and  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  sul 
coal,  appear  to  have  a  similar  affinity  for  vapour. 

*  It  is  thus  evident  that  all  fires,  however  per 
combustion,  are  fog- producers  when  accompai 
certain  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature,  a 
combustion,  under  all  conditions,  is  bad  as  a  fog-pi 
It  is  hopeless  then  to  expect  that  by  adopting  hrei 
a  perfect  combustion — such  as  gas  fires,  now  s 
advocated — we  would  thereby  diminish  the  f^gs  v 
present  envelope  our  towns,' 
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es  Captain  Gallon  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale 
an  two  cities.  Prevention,  we  know,  is  better 
but,  being  unable  to  prevent,  suggestions  are 
he  amelioration  of  existing  conditions,  and  the 
nployed  are  clearly  defined  by  ample  illustra- 
igures. 

fort  the  open  fireplace  is  not  to  be  denied,  and 
:  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  systems  are 
ind  comparisons  with  gas  fires  are  given,  and 
periments  made  for  the  Smoke  Abatement  Com- 
ppears  that  to  maintain  i°¥,  rise  of  temperature 
:oal  costs  about  one-third  the  price  of  gas. 
e  who  are  obliged  to  bum  the  midnight  oil, 
»r  business  or  pleasure  (are  they  not  sometimes 
'),  the  chapter  on  lighting  will  be  full  of  interest, 
as   it  does  the  results   of  experiments  in  all 
Another  popular  error  as  to  the  heating  pro- 
gas   and  candles   or   lamps    is  dispelled,   as 

mplain  of  gas,  but  if  we  were  satisfied  with  the 
;nt  of  light  in  the  case  of  gas  which  we  obtain 
es  or  lamps,  and  if  we  took  care  that  all  the 
I  through  the  burner  was  thoroughly  consumed, 

not  find  the  vitiation  of  the  air  more  incon- 
th  one  than  with  the  other.  If  persons,  when 
ndles,  would  increase  the  number  of  the  candles 
ual  the  light  of  the  gas-flame,  the  heat  given 

be  found  to  be  less  when  burning  gas  than 
ling  lamps  or  candles.     It  has,  indeed,   been 

experiment  that  the  combustion  of  colza  oil 
nearly  twice  as  much  heat  as  the  flame  of 
;  of  the  same  standard  of  luminosity,  and  that 
son  with  ordinary  thirteen  sperm-candle  gas  the 
ate  amounts  of  heat  are  as  78  to  68.' 
constantly  overlooked  is  the  use  of  reflectors. 

and  economise  daylight,  why  not  adopt  the 
is  to  show  the  rays  of  artificial  light  where  we 
re  them  ?  It  is  quite  an  exception  to  do  so. 
Qciples  of  and  suggestions  for  electric  lighting 
imished  in  a  way  to  induce  the  multitude  to 
Dre  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  is  of  greater 
".  to  them  individually  than  they  care  to  admit. 


"^inis  on  House  Drainage.  By  a  Clerk  of  Works. 
London  :  Boot  &  Son. 

r  of  this  pamphlet  starts  with  the  assertion  that 
linage  is  a  matter  which  does  not  generally  re- 
lent attention  from  builders  and  others  to  whom 
nary  to  entrust  this  important  branch  of  house 
»n,  there  being  often  a  lamentable  lack  of  super- 
'  the  laying  and  fixing  of  these  indispensable 
s  and  traps. '  As  affecting  the  ordinary  builder 
oubtedly  only  too  true  ;  but  these  remarks  can 
said  to  apply  to  the  '  others '  who  carry  out  this 
when  the  arrangement  of  the  drainage  is  taken 

builder's  hands,  it  implies  that  it  is  undertaken 
ent  sanitarians  or  sanitary  engineers,  and  then 

be  carried  out  almost  too  carefully  to  suit  the 
the  average  householder,  as  in  the  concluding 
OS  it  is  stated  that  simplicity,  combined  with 
unansbip  and  materials,   should  be  studied  in 

to  any  complicated  arrangements,  which  often 
tre  attention  to  keep  them  in  order  than  they  are 

to  get  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this 
lent,  and  it  behoves  the  owner  to  adopt,  if  pos- 
item  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  as  in 
e  the  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  out  of 
use  no  one  else  about  the  place  can  understand 
id  wherefore.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
rater- traps,  though  eminently  useful,  must  not 
pon  by  themselves  to  keep  back  sewer-gas,  and 
Dents  and  tests  from  *  Blackie's  Encyclopaedia ' 

to  prove  the  affinity  of  such  gases  for  water. 
it  n^dless  to  say  that  ventilation  of  the  pipes 


and  traps  is  recommended,  so  that  the  foul  air  can  be  dis- 
persed as  soon  as  generated.  The  fallacy  of  depending 
upon  disinfectants  is  likewise  adverted  to,  for,  although 
they  are  useful  in  their  way,  they  are,  with  some  excep- 
tions, more  likely  to  disguise  than  to  destroy.  To 
sprinkle  chloride  of  lime  was  formerly  considered  by  the 
general  public  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  sanitary  require- 
ments, or  the  occasional  use  of  permanganate  of  potash 
was  supposed  to  be  highly  efficacious  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  to  point  out  that 
such  remedies  are  but  partial. 

These  *  Hints,*  so  far  as  they  go,  are  certainly  sensible 
and  practical,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  ex' ended  to  be 
of  much  use  beyond  suggesting  a  further  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  unprofessional  reader  ;  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  would  not  convey  much  idea  to  those  with- 
out sanitary  knowledge.  *  The  outlet  into  sewer  should 
be  provided  with  a  proper  tidal  flap,  and  the  length  of 
drain  between  the  syphon  and  sewer  ventilated.*  These 
generalities  tend  to  arouse  a  further  interest  which  is  grow- 
ing fast  among  all  classes,  and  as  such  they  are  no  doubt 
useful,  as  when  an  interest  is  thus  fairly  awakened,  there 
is  no  lack  of  fully  illustrated  works  to  expound  the  subject 
more  clearly.  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  a  complete  plan  of  all  drains  and  their 
connections  should  be  attached  to  the  title-deeds  of  every 
house.  This  is  a  point  too  often  neglected,  and  the 
omission  of  so  doing  is  the  more  to  be  reprobated  when 
the  great  saving  of  eventual  trouble  and  expense  is  taken 
into  account.  In  most  houses  of  importance  there  is 
usually  a  coachman  or  gardener  who  has  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  way  the  house-drains  run,  but,  failing  this 
source  of  information,  it  often  becomes  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  how  to  trace  the  various  courses.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  have  a  properly  prepared  plan  of  the 
system  mounted  and  varnished  and  hung  up  for  reference 
in  an  easily  accessible  place  ;  the  trouble  is  not  much  in 
the  first  instance,  and,  sooner  or  later,  is  of  great  advan- 
tage. 

Hygiene:  its  Scope^  its  Progress ^  and  its  Leading  Aints, 
and  Health  and  Social  Science.  Two  Addresses  de- 
livered before  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
by  the  President,  Ezra  Hunt,  M.D.,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

If  translated  into  vernacular  English,  one  might  find 
some  instruction  in  these  pages,  or  at  least  matter  for 
reflection  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  study  of  hygiene 
should  be  pursued,  the  dangers  of  one-sided  speculation, 
or  the  premature  popularisation  of  scientific  hypotheses, 
and  the  perversity  of  public  bodies  willing  enough  to 
spend  money  in  endeavours  to  repress  epidemics,  but  nig- 
gard in  their  expenditure  for  their  prevention  or  for  the 
furtherance  of  research. 

But  to  wade  through  page  after  page  of  inflated  and 
stilted  expressions,  of  sentences  that  take  away  one's 
breath,  and  words  the  meaning  of  which  one  has  to  guess, 
though  endurable  in  authors  of  undoubted  genius,  as  Car- 
lyle  and  Emerson,  is  extremely  wearisome  in  their  feeble 
imitators. 

The  almost  invariable  misspelling  of  French  and  German 
names,  and  of  words  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  which 
we  have  frequently  had  to  animadvert  on  in  American 
literature,  suggests  unfavourable  reflections  as  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  and  science 
(for  a  wonder  a  professor  and  editor  is  not  also  LL.D.) 
which  Dr.  Hunt  appends  to  his  name. 

One  sentence,  by  no  means  an  extreme  example,  but 
selected  as  a  complete  whole,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
author's  style : — *  So  sure  as  the  reign  of  law  is  the  grand 
fidelity  and  constancy  that  pervades  the  universe  of  God, 
and  forms  the  nexus  of  which  all  human  law,  called 
government,  is  but  a  copy  or  an  attribute,  so  sure  is  it  that 
we  must  find  out  and  follow  out  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  those  laws  of  health  which  pertain  to  the  com- 
pact not  less  than  to  the  individual.' 
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EUmtHlary  Phyiitlegy  adapted  le  the  Syllaim  tf  iki 
Edanlion  DipaHm4nt.  By  G.  T.  Bbttasv,  M.A, 
(Cant.).  B.Sc.(Lond.).  Loiidon  and  Derby  :  Bemrose 
&  Sons,  izmo.,  pp.  i6o. 
The  introduction  of  pbysiol<^  as  >  <  specifj:  sabject '  into 
the  cuniculutn  of  elementary  schools  is  cilcukted  to  be  of 
DO  small  value  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  is  of  at  least  a*  great  practical  importaocc  as 
that  of  physical  Ecography  or  pulilicat  economy.  But  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  divest  the  leaching  of  technicalities 
and  to  being  it  leally  within  (he  comprehension  of 
children  of  average  intelligence.  As  a  small  work  on 
physiology  Huxley's  ii  perfect,  butitrequltrs,  if  not  a  scien- 
tific education,  at  least  a  degree  of  mental  training  and 
iotelligence  vrhich  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  orditiary 
boy.  Mr.  Betlanyhas  completely  overcome  the  difficulty, 
and  produced  the  only  book  on  physiology  which  is  quite 
within  the  comprehension  of  children  and  yet  is  sound  and 
trustworthy  and  free  from  everything  like  'twaddle.' 
Fallovfing  English  usage  he  djvotes  at  least  half  the  work 
to  what  Gcimans  would  call  anatomy  rather  than  phy- 
siology, and  since  his  physiology  is  professedly  elementary 
he  does  not  enter  into  such  questions  as  metabolism  and 
the  production  of  beat  and  force,  or  the  higher  phenomena 
of  Ihe  nervous  system,  as  inhibition  and  the  controlling 
functions  of  Ihe  cerebral  centres.  But  so  far  as  he  goes 
his  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  deslrtd  on  the  score  of 
scientific  accuracy  or  simplicity  of  language,  and  each 
chapter  is  followed  by  questions  and  illustrations  or  ex- 
periments, not  of  the  nature  of  vivisection,  but  enough  lo 
give  a  practical  character  to  the  teaching. 


Hygiene:  a  Manual u/  FtrWHoi and  Public  Health.  By 
Akthur  Nbwsholme,   M.D.(Lond.)     Fp.  400. 

Hyginu,  arihe  Peituiples  0/ Health.  By  John  Pillev, 
F.C.S.     Pp.  174.     Geo.  Gill  &  Co.,  Warwick  Lane. 

The  recent  addition  of  hygiene  lo  the   list  of  subjects  in 

the  Science  and  Art  Deputmcnl  his  led,  and  will  doubt- 
less for  some  time  lead  to  the  production  of  a  number  of 
text-book!  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  Dr.  Newsholme's 
is  by  far  the  best  we  have  yet  seen  ;  the  author's  degree  is 
a  guarantee  of  the  eitent  and  accuracy  of  his  scientiKc  and 
medical  knowledge,  but  he  has  the  gift  of  expressing  him- 
self in  clear,  concise,  and  at  the  same  lime  attractive  lan- 
guage ;  indeed,  we  are  really  surprised  at  the  mass  of  facts 
and  infoimation  he  has  succeeded  in  compre'isin;  into  the 
limit  of  a  vet)'  modest  volume.  We  cannot,  however,  help 
thinking  that,  in  common  with  all  writers  00  dietetics,  he 
places  too  much  reliance  on  the  estimates  of  potential 
energy  contained  in  different  foods,  founded  on  the  chemi- 
cal theoiiei  of  Playfair  and  Frankland,  but  recently  called 
in  question  by  the  Munich  School  of  Physiologists.  Meta- 
bolism is  not  identical  with  combustion  ;  it  is  oxidation, 
but  oxidation  iu;companied  by  complex  and  diverse  col- 
lateral phenomena.of  splitting  up,  combination,  and  storage 
in  the  organism,  besides  being  mostly  incomplete.  We 
much  doubt  whether  the  value  of  fat  is  so  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  carbohydrates  as  Frankland  teaches;  in 
fact,  we  believe  that  it  is  nearer  ij  than  j}  to  1. 

Again  there  is  abundant  and  posi'.ive  evidence  of  the 
direct  conversion  of  proteids  into  fat,  simultaneously  with 
the  metabolism  of  the  other  moiety  into  urea,  whereas 
considerable  doubt  haa  been  thrown  on  the  formation  of 
fit  from  Don-nilrr^enous  food-stuffs,  which  may  rather 
lead  indirectly  lo  its  formaliot)  from  the  proteids.  Too 
little  is  known  of  the  vital  processes  in  insects  to  justify 
referring,  as  Dr.  Newsholme  does,  to  Milne  Edwards's 
observations  on  boea  ;  while  the  example  of  the  Strasburg 
geew  rather  supports  Ihe  proteid  view,  since  their  fat  is 
obviously  derived  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  from  diminished 
oxidation    and    fatty    degeneration    of   the    nitrogenous 

Ur.    Kewsholme,     following    Bloudeau,    quotes    the 


I  'ripening 'of  cheese  as  an  iutanceof  Ihe  con' 
albumen  into  fat ;  this  view  is  certainly  erroneoi 
I  change  takes  place  only  in  the  living  organiim 
increased  percentage  of  fat  is  due,  as  Alex,  "ii 
I  Sieber  have  shown,  to  the  loss  of  water,  tuid  is, 

apparently  not  real. 
I  His  statement  that  barley  and  maiie  contain 
I  gluten  is  likely  to  be  misuiKlerstood  ;  he  no  dot 
to  what  he  elsewhere  calls  giutiit,  vii.,  vegelabl 
the  mucedin  of  some  chemists,  which  gives  tu  1 
'  of  wheal  and  rye-flour  the  tenacity  that  renders  it 
capable  of  being  made  into  bread. 

The  chapter  on  the  prevention  of  infectious  < 
admirable  :  ihe  author  rightly  describes  cow-pox 
pox,  modified  by  passage  through  the  bovine  ■ 
and  not  as  the  French  school  siill  maintain,  ii 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  a  spontaneous  am 
disease  ;  but  he  is,  perhaps,  too  sanguine  as  to  t 
application  of  the  'cultivation'  theory  in  the  fi 
signal  failure  of  Pasteur's  '  vaccines '  where  and  ■ 
they  have  been  tried  by  others-  even  by  bis  ct 
abroad. 

The  boolc,  however,  is  excellent  as  a  whole, 
as  regards  Ihe  amount  of  information,  the  I 
I  detail  and  absence  of  padding  of  anykind,  theco 
'  of  the  author's  views  on  every  subject,  and  the 
I  mi;:ht  almost  say  elegance,  of  his  style. 
I  Though  not  so  descrit>ed  on  the  lille-page. 
from  the  ontents  that  Mr,  Pilley's  book  is  inter 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  candidates  in 
'  mentary  stage,  "rhe  physiology  is  not,  however, 
'  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Thus  nitrogen 
I  are  everywhere  desciibed  as  flesh -foiroing,  tis^ue- 
I  and  so  forth,  but  there  is  not  the  remotest  al 
I  their  influence  in  accelerating  metabolism  w 
'  "    ■     kofer  and  Voil  among  others  have  showr 


then 


1  relati! 


iple  on  which  Bantingism  is  based.  Nor  1 
Pilley  refer  anywhere  lo  the  indispnt:ible  product! 
from  proteids  which  res'^  on  clearer  expetime 
dence  than  the  direct  conversion  of  carbohydn 
fat. 

Speaking  of  lime  salts  Mr.  Pilley  says,  '  WTieQ 
given  to  young  children  is  deficient  in  these  sul 
rickets  fre(|uenily  result.'  Whereas,  though  lh( 
bones  may  be  deficient  in  earthy  rnatter  there  is 
of  evidence  that  ihe  disease  is  ever  produced  in  tl 
it  is  improper  feeding,  no  doubl,  in  mosl  ease?  th: 
it,  hut  quite  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  lime, 
remedy  is  so  useful  as  cod-liver  oii,  which  impp 
nutrition,  though  crrtainly  nol  from  containing  lie 

Mr.  Pilley  commits  himself  to  a  sweeping  condc 
of  condensed  milk  for  infants  as  inferior  to  pure  milk 
to  Ihe  comparatively  small  quantity  (?)  of  saline 
A  somewhat  extensive  experience  has  satisfied  ll 
that  very  young  iufanls,  at  any  rale,  thrive  as  a  n 
better  on  condensed  than  on  fresh  cows'  milk ;  s 
sides  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  as  deficient  in  siip 
former  is  the  reverse,  the  casein  in  the  condensed  is 
easily  digested  than  it  is  in  the  fresh,  and  the  whi 
lion,  like  that  of  asses'  venui  cows'  milk,  is  one  1 
capability  of  assimilation  than  of  chemical  comps 

The  carbonic  acid  in  water,  in  virtue  of  whic 
solves  calcium  carbonate,  is  repeatedly  stated  lo  be 
from  Ihe  air.  As  a  matter  of  faci  the  quantity  i 
by  rain  as  it  falls  is  extremely  small,  certainly  n 
than  'OO06  of  itsvolnmej  The  great  source  of  thi 
spring  water  is  the  ground  air,  the  existence  of  «t 
Pilley  ignores  altogether,  which  conuins  nerei  les 
6.  or  8  per  cent,  of  its  volume,  and  may  contain 
as  10  or  30  per  cent.,  while  the  atmosphere  has  be 
The  sanitary  beariogs  of  this  fact  are  of  the  grei 
pot  lance. 

In  the  chapter  on  parasites  the  author  tefen  to 
reports  of  fatal  trichinosis  from  eating  Amoicul  p< 
the  recent  prohibition  of  its  impoitaliOQ  into  Fraac 
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MCntioiung  tlic  protests  of  ill  [he  leader*  of  the  medical 
eccion  in  that  conuti;  on  the  ground  that  do  SDch  cases 
ever  been  heard  of;  an  opinion  UkewUe  eipressed  by 
ugbett  Authorities  in  Germany,  the  trichina  ia  American 
d  perk  bang  alwaji  dead  or  ocailj  so.  Every  German 
enuc  hai  been  caiued  by  the  consumption  of  heiru-lcA 
[.  law  or  half  cooked  ;  the  same  is  true  of  Sweden  and 
tM ;  indeed  the  only  instance  in  tliit  country  was 
«d  bf  the  imperfectly  cooked  flesh  of  a  pig  bam  and 
in  Cheshire. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

ERY  CHEAP  VENTILATION  FOR  WORK- 
N^  HOUSES,  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS,  &c. 
1  an  automatic  exhaust  roof  ventilator,  lo  inches  io 
Deter,  with  an  8-inch  shaft,  on  StaBbrd's  principle, 
(kiooal specification  No.  3,216,  October  3i,  iSGS,  which 
i  free  from  down  draught  as  any  automatic  ventilator 
I  class,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  carrying  a  shaft 


cate  by  openings  4  inches  in  diameter  in  the  angles  of  the 

Grst-llooT  rooms  at  the  points  marked  DD.  From  the 
junction  of  c  c  the  main  shaft  divides  into  two  4-inch  shafts 
B  E,  which  penetrate  the  ceiling  in  the  angle  of  the  first- 
floor  room,  but  inside  the  outlet  d.  This  angle  is  closed 
in  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  below  by  a  7'inch  board, 
or  a  ttrip  of  galvanised  iron,  let  into  the  wall  on  either 
nde  F  F,  thus  forming  a  continuous  shaft  from  the  4-inch 
G.I.  pipe  EE,  and  is  connected  tbroi^h  the  floor  and 
ceiling  at  point  GG  with  the  ground-floor  rooms.  This 
provides  for  a  simple  system  of  outlet,  alt  the  sha^s  of 
which  are  vertiial,  or  nearly  so.  and  thereby  avoids  the 
condensation  and  tendency  to  back  draught  inevitable  with 
horiKinU.1  pipes,  or  pipes  having  only  a  slight  rise. 
H  H  K  H  are  four  inlet  brackets,  II  inch  by  6  inch  by 
2  inch.  These  inlets  are  fixed  at  the  opposite  vdc  of  the 
rooms  to  which  the  outlets  c  and  G  are  fixed.  The 
jEoIds  Waterspray  General  Ventilating  Company,  235  Hi(^ 
Holbom,  W.C.,  supply  the  above — viz.,  one  lo-inch 
Stafford's  exhaust  roof  venliiatoi,  with  8-inch  pipe,  two 
4-incb  branches,  one  double  4-inch  branch,  four  10  feet 
lengths  of  (-inch  by  7-inch  matchhoardiug  or  galvan'sed 


— stcr^ff^  7^/fo¥^te yffftfse- 


■^ai  large  u  the  head,  the  extracting  power  of  any 
neriy  cmatmctcd  roof  rentitalor  lying  in  the  diameter 
■ne  ihaft  wfaidi  it  is  aUe  lo  carry,  and  not  in  the  siie  of 
'*  kad.  X  ii  the  S-ioch  main  Aaft,  which  descends  to 
nka feet  cf  the ceiliiig  of  the  upper  loom,  and  there 
Klvt>  the  two  4-lDdi  (Mlet  pipe*  c  c,  which  communi- 


iron,  4  feet  of  S-inch  galvanised  iron  pipe,  four  galvanised 
iron  air  brackets,  II  inch  by  6  inch  by  3  inch— for  3/., 
delivered  in  London,  with  fiill  instructions  for  fixing.  The 
value  ^  such  economical  means  for  providing  ventilation 
speaks  for  itself,  and  entitles  the  jEoIus  Company  to  the 
ttumlu  of  the  community. 
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TOiS.is  >  uniU,  cbesp,  and  useful  invcDtion,  inteaded  to 
obrute  lheuii»ightlyltad  or  other  pipe  protruding  through 
the  wall  from  the  sink,  and  to  i«£ul>te  the  Bow  of  ibe 
iralei  to  the  grid,  and  prevent  splashing,  or  the  witer 
getting  into  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  It  consists,  as  the 
accompanying  drawing  will  show,  of  a  salt-glaied  Gre-claj' 
block,  II  in^es  long,  6  inches  broad,  and  4  j  inches  thick, 
of  which  A  and  B  in  the  small  illustrations  are  the  front 
aqd  back  views,  c  shows  the  block  built  into  the  wall, 
bdind  wbicji  is  the  sink  or  slop-stone  K.  The  waste-pipe 
from  this  is  passed  throu^  the  wall  in  the  usual  way,  and 
inserted  about  3  inchei  into  the  hole,  as  shown  on  b,  and 
the  water  then  runs  on  to  the  dished  grid  d.     Although 


an;  shaped  end  wilt  of  course  answer  the  purpose,  the  one 
devised  by  the  inventor  of  the  protector,  and  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  of  excellent  design,  is  made  in  two  sizes, 
and  enablu  the  gully  to  be  placed  at  least  iS  inches  from 
the  wall,  enabling  the  lecommendation  of  the  Local 
Goremmcol  Board  to  be  complied  with,  and  preventing 
■oy  smell  that  may  arise  from  the  guUy  passing  baijc  into 
the  house  through  the  slop-stone  pipe.  Besides  making 
the  arrangements  for  carrying  off  waste  water  complete, 
and  rendering  the  surroundings  neater  and  more  cleanly,  it 
saves  one  foot  of  lead  pipe  in  each  case  where  it  is  used, 
and  prevents  any  damage  to  or  incentive  to  steal  it.  The 
protectors  arc  being  extensively  used  in  the  Lancashire 
district,  and  oidy  require  to  be  generally  known  to  be 
largely  adopted,  their  very  small  cost  being  an  additional 
lecoBimendation.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  of 
the  proprietors,  Messrs.  T.  Griffiths  &  Son,  builders' 
merchants,  S4  Choilton  Road,  Manchester. 


GIBBS'S  CONCENTRATED  CARBOLATED 
CREOSOTE. 
This  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  diunfectant,  introduced 
^  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Gibbs,  of  the  City  Soap  Works, 
E.C,  and  Abbey  Chemical  Works,  Stratford,  E.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  other  disinfecting 
bodies,  equally  powerful  as  antiseptics,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  oils  of  creosote.  It  probably  contains  more 
di^nfeclants  in  its  composition  than  any  other  compound 
of  the  kind  now  in  use,  is  as  efhcacious  as  the  mo;t 
costly,  is  more  agreeable,  not  so  dangerous  as  carbolic  acid 
when  used  alone,  and  costs  less  than  2d.  per  gallon. 
Apart  from  the  ordinary  disinfecting  uses,  a  small  quantity 
(about  a  tablespoonful)  added  to  the  bath  will  be  found 
very  refreshing,  and  mixed  with  the  water  in  a  laundry  in 
the  proportion  of  a  half-pint  to  zj  gallons  of  water,  its 
benendal  effects  will  soon  be  experienced.  It  will  be  found 
equally  useful  in  the  washing  of  dogs,  and  for  stables,  &c. 
A  small  quantity  of  this  disinfectant,  mixed  with  a  pai]  of 
water  occaiionally  thrown  into  the  dustbin  will  render  It 
harmless,  though  the  refuse  should  of  course  be  removed 
at  ii^equent  intervals.  The  advantages  of  creosote  as  a 
preserver  of  wood  is  well  known,  and  the  carbolated 
creosote  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  disinfectant  and 


preierTer,  mixed  with  water  and  tued  as  a  pafau  fa 
covering  walls,  woodwork,  &c.,  befoie  papering.  Pm> 
fessor  Attfield  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms ;  so  also  does  Di. 
Cameron,  F.R.C.S.I.,  as  a  *  most  powerful  unitary 
agent.'  It  has  been  extensively  used  during  the  recent  hM 
weather  for  the  deodorising  of  the  London  sewers,  tod 
Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  fa 
the  City  of  London,  stroi^gly  recommends  it. 

A   HANDY   SULPHUR  FUMIGATOR. 
Mr.  T.    Siupson,   the  SaniUry  Inspector   of  HUUieal, 
Glasgow,  has  invented  a  new  Solphar  Burner  and  Fmii. 

',  a  drawing  of  which  is  appended.      Outside  mcisire. 

3,  8  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches  deep.     It  comiili 


of  two  copper  Teasels,  cylindrical  in  form,  the  one  all 
inside  the  other,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  space  betseta 
the  sides  and   three  indies  between  the  bottoms.    The 

inner  one  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  sulphur  in  it,  or  for  extracting  the  water  whidi 
IS  plaMd  in  the  outer  one  ;  to  the  top  of  the  inner  out  it 
fixed  the  gas  pipe,  the  coupling  of  which  acts  as  a  hudk 
for  lifting  it  in  or  out,  and  which  fits  into  a  notch  in  tht 
outer  shell.  When  in  use,  the  outer  one  is  filled  «iib 
water  as  shown  in  drawing,  and  the  sulphur  in  th:  iniui 
one,  the  flame  from  the  gas  striking  the  sulphur  inl 
keeping  it  alive,  at  the  same  time  heating  the  water  and 
causing  it  to  evaporate  rendering  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  moist  and  tnereby  completing  the  disinfection,  lod 
the  water,  in  said  outer  shell,  preventing  any  danger  c( 
lire  in  the  apartment.  The  cover  is  for  placing  on  it  whca 
carrying  it  from  place  to  place.  Tbe  apparatus  may  be 
had  from  Messrs.  Keid  &  Co.,  Plumbers  and  SonilaiT 
Engineers,  Byars  Road,  Hillhead,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Simp- 
son has  had  this  apparatus  in  use  for  four  years  and  finili 
it  very  satisfactory,  and  it  was  exhibited  and  high]; 
commended  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of 
Scotland  held  at  Perth  on  the  20th  ult. 


Amongst  the  deodorisers  and  disinfectants  nov 
mand,  the  Flake  Charcoal  manufactured  \rf 
Campbell  &  Co.,  Caitvale  Chemical  Works, 
deserves  reci^nition.  The  value  of  charcoal  aa  a  W 
doriser  is  a  reci^nised  fact,  and  if  it  could  be  iHndncad 
sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  price  that  would  CDable  kc 
boards  and  other  authorities  to  use  it  indiscrimiiuteh', 
would  be  a  very  great  boon.  That  consmnmalion  h  i 
the  present  time  impossible,  but  there  are  some  diMriO 
more  favoured  than  others,  and  the  one  aioond  MtiE 
Campbell's  works  is  a  case  in  point ;  where  thioogti  tbe 
inliuenceof  Dr.  Richmond,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health^ 
Paisley,  the  flake  charcoal  is  in  indiscriminate  use  all  eta 
the  district  for  dry  closets,  cesspools,  middens,  and  deciyinE 
matter.  Messrs.  Campbell,  who  are  exteniive 
manufacturers,  piodnce  this  valuable  disinfectant 
quantities  from  one  of  their  residuums.  It  is  made  fnK . 
birch  wood  chips  and  shavings  free  from  bark,  being  tk 
residue  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  these  inhttanco 
in  tbe  patent  retorts  used  by  the  brm.  Tlie  chanml 
weighs  only  10  Ibi.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and,  thod^  boKi, 
lies  close.     It  is  sold  is  bags  contaimng  abont  fire  bvbcK 
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aod  deliTered  ia  Glasgow  and  snirounding  neighbourhoods 
■bout  the  same  distance  at  ij.  per  bag,  at  which  price  it 
mty  reasonably  be  considered  that  it  may  be  used  without 
siinl.  It  is  I0  be  presumed  that  as  Messrs.  Campbell  can 
a^ord  la  sell  it  at  sacb  a  low  price  Ihey  can  produce 
it  in  large  quantities.  AH  that  is  rcqilittd  in  using  it  is  (o 
corer  entirely  the  matter  to  be  deodorised,  a  depth  of 
about  two  inches  being  preferable,  when  no  fear  need  be 
ftit  in  leference  to  the  most  putrid  matter.  For  dry  closets 
and  midiiens,  less  than  hilf  this  depth  a  sufficient.  The 
tniter  has  made  aa  expeKment  <irith  it  on  a  dead  rat  rather 
fjF  *  gone,'  with  the  most  satisfactory  resutls.  As  chemical 
ViiHes  abound  in  many  districts,  perhaps  some  other  firms 
vho  use  wood  in  the  same  manner  ai  Meiin.  Campbell 
ndl  be  indnced  (o  try  the  experiment,  and  so  benefit  theii 
Eei{;hbourhoods,  and  utilise  what  may  be  assumed  to  be 
an  almost  useless  residuum.  The  firm  will  deliver  this 
charcoal  F.O.R.  London  at  the  price  quoted  in  4-lon 
lois,  bag!  included,  abou!  40  to  the  ton. 

A  NEW  '  CUT-OFF.' 
Mr.  \Villiam  Gray,  M.R.I.A.,  District  Officer  of  Public 
Works,  Belfast,  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Assiiciation  in  August  what  he  terms  a  '  cut-off,'  by  means 
of  which  any  residence  or  other  premises  can  be  effectively 
*  cut  o£f '  01  disconnected  from  (he  town  or  main  sewers,  so 
as  lo  prevent  the  return  of  sewer-gas.  Several  plans  have 
been  devised  for  this  purpose,  from  which  Mr.  Gray's 
'  cut-off'  differs  only  in  being  more  simple  in  construction 
and  cOcctive  in  opeiatioD,  wlule  at  the  same  time  it  renders 


the  house  drainage  accessible  for  examination  at  all  limes, 
so  that  the  householder  can  see  for  himself  that  the  drains 
are  in  proper  order.  The  'cnt-ofF'  is  formed  of  tcrra-colta, 
and  consists  of  a  dished  open  chamber  ur  air  space  through 
which  all  the  house  sewage  must  pass,  and  fnjm  which  it 
is  conducted  rapidly  by  a  syphon  trap  into  the  town 
sewer.  The  foot  of  soil-pipe  enters  this  chamber,  and 
icilb  thev  t  pipe  at  lop  promotes  a  constant  current  of 
&fih  a  '  ongh  the  soil-pipe,  while  the  sewer-gas  is  com* 
pleteljr  excluded. 


A  NEW  GREASE  TRAP- 
Mk.  S.  Cowan,  joiner  lo  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of 
Munches,  Dalbeattie,  N.B.,  sends  us  a  sketch,  as  under, 
of  a  grease  trap,  for  which  he  has  taken  provisional  pro- 
tection, and  intends  exhibiting  at  Dublin,  on  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  to  be  held  in  October  neitt.  He 
formerly  found  a  grease  trap  at  Munches,  which  was  placed 
atout  fc  feet  from  the  scullery  sink.     The  interior  of  this 


trap  formed  a  perfect  cube  of  2  feet  eacli  way,  with  a  bend 
into  it,  the  outlet  being  some  5  inches  below  the  water. 
The  wastes  there  ran  through  another  trap  of  the  same 
dimensions,  with  inlet  and  outlet  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  outfall  drain  from  this  last  chamber  was  a 
4-inch  ordinaty  drain  tile,  and  in  three  yean  the  whole 
got  completely  slopped  up  with  grease. 

A  few  months  ago  he  devised  the  above  trap,  which  is 
built  in  brickwork,  with  bends  at  each  end,  by  means  of 
4-inch  fireclay  material,  and  he  fixed  on  the  top  a  concrete 
frame  with  ^inch  iron  lid,  and  placed  outside  of  wall 
from  scullery  sink,  and  recommends  a  3-inch  air  pipe  from 
trap,  where  it  can  be  carried  out,  lo  carry  off  steam,  &c 
H  is  intention  is  to  have  them  altogether  made  of  fireclay. 
The  main  feature  of  this  trap  is  the  distance  the  water  has 
to  Sow  before  leaving  the  trap,  and  by  this  plan  the  water 
gets  thoroughly  cooled  and  the  grease  floiia  to  the  surface. 

THE  'BEE-HIVE'  REFUSE  DESTRUCTOR. 
A  NEW  furnace  for  the  destruction  of  town's  refuse  has 
recently  beeninvented by  J.  E.  Staflord,  Esg.,  A.M.I.C.E., 
the  Borough  Engineer  of  Burnley,  which  promises  to 
be  extensively  adopted.  The  scavenging  in  the  town  of 
Burnley  during  Ihe  past  five  years  has  cost  on  an  average 
1,500/.  per  annum.  This  cost  will  be  considerably 
reduced  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  this  Destructor, 
which  will  coiuume  a  large  amount  of  the  sweepings, 
&c.,  which  previously  had  to  lie  carted  ^ome  considerable 
distance  to  leveral  depots  in  the  town,  and  aderwards 
disposed  of  to  farmers  and  others  at  an  average  price  of 
41/.  per  cartload.  Great  complainls  were  raised  by  the 
public,  especially  in  summer,  of  the  objectionable  smells 
which  arose  from  the  matter  deposited  at  these  depots,  and 
nodoubt  the  medical pfficerof  health  was  perfectly  justified 
in  condemning  these  depots  as  detrimental  lo  the  health  cS 
the  public  The  expense  incurred  in  the  labour  required 
in  slacking  up,  and  keeping  a  check  on  the  carts  owned  by 
persons  who  purchased  this  matter,  also  the  cost  of  disin- 
fecting the  ^ame,  was  not  by  a  considerable  sum  balanced 
by  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  as  during  the  last  five 
yean  the  average  stun  derived  on  this  account  was  50/.  per 
annum,  and  the  expenditure  in  men's  wages  alone  Mm 
54/.  lis.  After  the  depots  had  been  condemned,  Ihe 
matter  was  disposed  of  by  watei-cartiage,  but  this  amnge- 
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ment  obTuted  but  ilightly  wtuit  had  prericnuly  occoned, 
tbe  boau  haTJiig,  of  coiirse,  to  it>nd  at  the  canal  bank 
until  they  were  loaded,  and  giving,  ai  befoce,  great  cause 
of  complaint  about  the  nnUance  ariiing  therefrom.  The 
Deslractor  recently  erected  is  worliing  most  successfully, 
and  ^ves  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  public.  All 
deKnpIions  of  the  most  objectionable  matter  produced  by 
the  town,  such  as  olfaJ  from  slaughter-houses  and  fish- 
monger*'shops,  garbage,  ashpit  contents,  street  sweepings, 
&c,  are  being  eSectuilly  destroyed  without  smell  or  residue, 
and  a  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of  carting  the 
sweepings  has  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  convenient 
portion  in  which  the  Destructor  is  placed.  This  the 
writer  saw  about  a  fortnight  since,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Stafford,  the  inventor,  and  Mr.  Birtwistle,  of  Bum- 
ley,  the  maker,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  matter  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Destructor  disposed 
of  it  was  remarkable,  and  although  inspected  during  the 
very  hottest  weather,  not  the  slightest  unpleasantness  was 
apparent ;  in  bet,  tbe  effective  manner  in  which  it  accora- 
[Jiahed  its  work  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  value 
of  the  invention.  Two  illustrations  of  it  are  appended, 
fig.  I  being  a  front,  and  Rg.  3  a  side  elevation,  by  which 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  7  ft  high,  and  the 
•ame  sim  in  diameter,  a  is  the  feed  hole  for  refuse, 
ruiiniDg  to  and  fro  on  rollers,  and  nearly  on  the  level  of 


platform  where  the  refuse  is  shot ;  B,  feed  hole  fur  fuel  ; 
c,  peep  holes  ;  d,  air  boles  ;  E,  wrought  iron  bands, 
GiTTied  round  circumference  ;  F,  water  hearth.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  fire-clay  biicks  of  the  Snest  quality,  and  pre- 
suming that  a  chimney  stack  exists  {as  it  did  at  Burnley) 
wherever  the  Destructor  is  erected  the  entire  cost  amounts  to 
about  lOoL  The  one  in  question  is  destroying  on  an  average 
twenty-four  loads  per  day  of  about  19  cwt.  each,  and  the 
writer  was  assured  that  the  entire  cost  (labour  of  alt  kinds 
included)  does  not  exceed  lod.  per  load.  The  residuum, 
which  is  remarkably  imall,  falls  into  a  water  tank  nndcr- 
oealh,  where  it  is  quickly  cooled,  and  the  steam  evapo- 
rated from  this  water  tends  to  keep  the  bars  of  the  furnace 
eooL  According  to  the  kind  of  matter  being  burnt,  so  is 
the  residuum,  and  the  lighter  kind  is  so  fine  that  it  can 
be  utilised  for  mixii^  with  mortar,  while  the  heavier, 
which  take*  the  form  of  clinkers,  makes  good  material 
ba  Ihe  ttnderlying  or  bedding  for  roads,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  all  Ibii^  coiwdered,  the  cost  of 
■caven^ng  in  the  town  of  Bamlq'  will  eventually  be  re- 
dnoed  to  almoat  nil.  Mr.  StaSbrd'*  idea  is  that  by  erect- 
ing DetUuctora  in  different  neighbonrboods,  each  locality 
wul  be  enabled  to  get  rid  of  its  own  productions.  Cartage 
to  a  central  spot  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  different  districts  will  not  be  annoyed  by  the  imelli 
aristng  Irom  the  garbage  being  transported  through  a  long 
line  (J  streets. 

Since  the  laeeess  of  Ihe  Beehive  Destrnctot  has  been 


thoronghly 


established. 


inquiries    1 


Burnley  to  see  its  effects  ;  it  is  stated  that  in  every 
tbe  vbit  his  resulted  in  an  order  being  given  for  a  . 
more.  Amongst  these  deputations  one  Irom  the  VesUj  nT 
Richmond,  Surrey,  who  hod  heard  of  tbe  success  oi  i)k 
Destructor,  were  induced  of  thrirown  accord  to  pay  a  rial 
to  Burnley,  and  the  result  was  that  the  vestry  dedded  to 
have  two  erected  for  ridding  themselves  of  a  nuisance  tbu 
has  become  a  matter  of  momentous  import  to  all  loctlida 
where  large  bodies  of  people  reside. 

It  is  certainly  very  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  ll» 
charming  Thames-side  town  that    it  bos  been  the  En 
in  the  metropolitan  district  to  adopt  the  Destractor,  vhicb 
was  visited  Inr  the  writer  on  September  3.     There  beiag  Db 
chimney-stack  at  Richmond,  it  became  necessary  to  er 
one,  which  has  been  built  in  the  Corporation  Yard  & 
to  Neyr  Richmond.     Here  a  handsome  stack   has  \k 
built  by  Messrs.   T.   Birtwistle  &  Co.,   of  Burnley,  so 
ninety  feet  high  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  t»icki  med 
in  its  construction  have  been  sent  by  rail  from  Burnley,  h 
the  Londou-mode  bricks  were  utterly  repudiated  by  Mr. 
Birtwistle   and    Mr.    Lomas,    the    London  agent.    Tte 
Burnley  bricks  are  of  superior  make,  and  specially  ndtol 
for  the  purpose  of   building  stacks.      The   chimnej  ii 
built  square  at  the  base,  and  at    opposite  ends  of  tlw 
two  parts  of  the  square  a  Destructor  u  erected,  1  'oiid- 
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'feather'  in  the  chimney  securing  an  independent  Steii 
each  j  and  arrangements  have  been  made  in  bnili^lkc 
stock  for  two  more  Deilruelors  to  be  erected  on  the  ofl« 
»des  of  the  square.  The  entire  cost  of  the  stack  ti 
two  Destructors  has  been  450/.,  while  the  other  two  £" 
be  set  op  when  required  at  an  expense  of  about  wli- 
each.  Although  only  just  set  to  work,  the  employ^'' 
Richmond  appear  to  understand  the  value  of  tbe  ft* 
structors,  and  are  working  with  a  will  at  Ibem.  A  fc* 
weeks'  experience  wilt  doubtless  convince  the  inhibititf 
I  of  the  value  of  the  step  taken  by  their  authorities.  ^ 
I  remarks  as  to  the  class  of  matter  being  burnt  at  Bmdrf 
apply  equally  to  Richmond,  where  the  dosttuns  »yj^ 
I  to  be  receptacles  for  everything  that  enten  tbe  hon 
I  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  numufactnKd  and  ■* 
manufactured. 

The  work  done  at  Richmond  by  Messrs.  Birtwistle  * 
not  a  profitable  undertaking,  in  consequence  of  the  delB 
of  the  firm  to  make  the  work  a  patient  for  the  Lowk* 
district ;  their  estimate  was  also  based  on  the  suppOKti* 
that  bricks  could  be  purchased  in  the  neighboaikod 
suitable  for  their  undertaking;  but,  as  events  tamed  cat. 
nearlyallhad  to  be  sent  from  Burnley— tothdrlon^  tall* 
the  gain  of  the  Richmond  authorities.  Mr.  Lomas  (■ko 
has  acted  throughout  as  Messrs.  Birtwistle'i  agent,  «d 
is  a  retired  Burnley  manu&cturer)  has  taken  ap  toe  BaHv 
as  much  from  a  iKsire  to  assist  lui '  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~ 
desire  of  gain,   and  he  is  (o  be 
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which  Ihe  whole  aftkir  has  been  carried  out. 
rd»  or  cocpoHte  bodies  who  feel  interested  in 
1  or  RehiM  Deslruolion,  will  do  well  to  addresi 
itwistle  a  Co.,  Burnley,  who  have  carried  out 
rd's  ideas  in  a  most  lalisfactar;  maiuier. 

RAULIC  RAMS   AT  THE   HEALTH 

EXHIBITION, 
.lion  has  jiul  been  called  bj  Mesiri.  Sharp  & 
am  Viaduct,  to  the  powetful  Hydraulic  R&ms 
em)  showQ  by  them  at  this  exhibitioD.  Three 
anu  were  fixed  in  Ihe  priyale  portion  of  ihe 
id  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  undergone 
tests  at  the  hands  of  the  jurors  {all  experts  in 
^nces),  and  as  we  ate  informed,  to  iheir  entire 
Persons  interested  in  water  raising  will  do 
w  (he  rams  at  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co, 'a  stand, 
ost  Central  Gallery.  Further  details  of  these 
ippliances,    with  illuXralire   diagrams,  will  be 

Iter  on  in  Ihe  Sanitary  Record, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

KMiatliimi  mml  iar  Ihi  lina/nrt  ef  lit  nrlter, 

AL    DEFINITION    OF    INFECTED 

CLOTHING." 
:  allowed  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  done  a 
.ce  in  opening  your  cotunos  to  a  discussion  of  this 
'  it  is  a  very  unfortuttate  thing  that  (here  should 
btat  to  the  proper  in  ceipretai  ion  of  the  secdon 
:ic  Heahh  Act  which  treats  of  the  tnatter.  But 
I  have  myself  no  such  difficulty ;  the  wording 
on  appears  to  me  clear  and  decisive — it  pro- 
'any  peison  who  ....  exposes  without  pre- 
feclion  any  ....  clotbing  ....  or  other 
:h  have  been  exposed  to  in^tjon  ....  shall 
1  a  penally  not  exceeding  five  pounds.'  There 
lication  in  your  note  (hat  jrou  think  it  necessary 
ill)  be  proved  that  the  clothing  his  been  '  in- 
1  I  cannot  see  thai  the  warding  of  the  section 
la'.  I  think  it  only  requires  to  be  proved 
ithing  hss  been  '  exposed  '  to  infection  without 
I.  I  have  twice  in  the  course  of  the  tost 
onlhs  had  proceedings  insliluted  against  persons 
offended  against  what  I  have  explained  as  my 
ion  of  the  section,  and  on  each  occasion  sue- 
The  first  case  occurred  in  Jarrow.  I  received 
1  of  acase  of  smallpox  ;  ongoing  to  the  house 
:  patient  was  a  child  ;  the  house  was  a  small 
d  house — part  of  a  lenemenled  dwelling,  and 
-  isolation  of  the  case  a(  home  was  impos' 
earnestly  advised  the  mother  to  consent  to 
J  (o  hospital  of  the  patient,  but  she  declined. 
ed  to  her  (he  possibilides  of  prosecution  under 
1 ;  she  still  declined.  I  then  desired  (he  sani- 
(or  to  take  note  of  the  clothing  the  mother 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  keep  watch  upon  the 
e  did  so,  and  one  day,  while  the  scabs  were 
\  the  child,  he  found  the  woman  had  gone 
ollowing  her,  found  she  had  gone  in  the  dress 
le  had  been  nur>ing  the  child.  I  directed  pro- 
>  be  taken,  and  a  conviction  was  obtained.     In 

case,  having  informalion  that  there  was  'a 
case  '  in  a  particular  house  in  South  Shields,  I 
;  spot  accompanied  by  the  sanitary  inspector.  I 
:  a  man  snlfering  from  small-pox  ;  after  some 
<n  he  agreed  to  go  into  hospital.  I  then  told  the 
o  was  nursing  him  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
Id  take  immediate  steps  for  the  removal  of  the 
lloipitaL  Immediately  after  leaving  the  hoose 
inspector  twek  for  some  purpose  or  another,  and 

tlut    the    woman    hid    left    the    house    im- 


mediately we  had  left ;  he  followed  her,  and  found  her 
in  on  adjoining  house,  washing  a  newly-bom  infant,  in  (he 
same  room  wi(h  the  parturient  woman,  and  wearing  the 
dress  in  which  she  had  nursed  th;  small-poi  patient.  I 
directed  a  prosecution  to  be  raised  against  the  woman,  and 
again  a  conviction  was  obtained.  In  ne  ther  cose  did  the 
town  clerks,  magistrates'  clerks,  or  magistrates  seem  to 
hare  any  difficulty  as  to  the  interprelalion  of  the  phrase. 
It  may  be  ar^  that  (he  medical  man  in  attendance  in 
such  cases  is  liable  to  a  prosecution  under  this  section,  and 
I  consider  that  such  is  technically  the  case,  thongh  I 
cannot  imagine  any  sanitary  authority  foolijh  enough  to 
raise  such  a  prosecution.  The  section  might  very  well  be 
altered  (o  meet  this  difficulty. 

I  very  much  sympathise  with  my  friend  Mr.  Harris  in 
the  difficulty  in  which  be  was  placed  by  the  ruling  of  the 
(own  clerk  of  Sunderland  ;  as,  with  the  reading  of  the  124th 
section,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  only  safe  one  upon  which 
to  act  (that  is,  that  the  phrase  'without  proper  lodging  or 
accommodation '  merely  requires  proper  accommodation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  and  not  for  purposes  of 
sufficient  isolation),  our  power  to  deal  with  'dangerou* 
epidemic  disorders '  would  indeed  be  limited,  if  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  (he  Il6[h  section  by  the  town  clerk  of 
Sunderland  were  generally  accepted. 

I  venture  to  hope,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  that  you  will  not  regard  this  communication  >n 
undue  intrasion  on  your  space. 

A.  Campbell  Munro,  M.B.,  D.Sc. 

Health  Office,  South  Shields. 

[On  the  contrary,  discussions  such  as  these  are  extremely 
valuable  in  bringing  out  the  defects  of  the  eiisting  law, 
and  in  indicating  the  directions  in  which  it  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  Proliably,  most  people  would  be  content 
with  our  correspondent's  interpretation  of  Section  126^ 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  (he  sensible  if  not  the  most 
strictly  legal  view  of  the  matter.  But  with  the  chance  of 
this  ruling  being  upset  by  a  superior  court,  magistrates 
find  themselves  not  infrequently  obliged  to  give  a  narrower 
interpretation  to  Acts  of  Parliamen(  than  sani[aTy  officials 
coulddesire.— Eb.] 

THE    COMMUNICABILITV    OF    ENTERIC 

FEVER. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  'X.  Y.  Z.'  quotes  Dr.  Bris- 
towe's  opinion  that  in  typhoid  cases  'aitendoots  on  the 
sick  rarely,  if  ever,  take  the  disea.ie  from  them.' 

Against  this  eptnian  we  have  the  following  f.icls  given 
by  Dr.  Collie  in  your  July  numtier,  that  at  the  under- 
mentioned hospitals— vii.,  Homerton,  Hampitead,  Dept- 
foid,  Stockwell,  Shadwell,  St.  Thomas's,  London  Fever 
and  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  attendants  on  the  sick  have 
contracted  this  disease  from  them. 

In  the  face  of  these  proved  facts  the  mere  citation  of 
book-lore  becomes  valueless  and  delusive,  and  I  question 
if  Dr.  Collie  will  support  the  interpretation  put  on  his 
article  by  '  X.  Y.  Z.,'  especially  in  the  cloang  paragraph 
of  Ihe  latter's  letter  of  July  32,  wherein  he  states  that  'Dr. 
Collie  apparently  agrees  with  him.' 

It  may  be  well  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  this 
sufgested  agreement  means.  The  contention  of  'X.  Y.  Z.' 
and  of  '  Dikmma  '  has  been  that  there  a  no  necessity  for 
removing  typhoid  paiients  from  the  homes  of  (he  poor 
to  a  fever  hospital,  that  the^  maybe  safely  treated  in  (heir 
cottages  and  nursed  by  their  wives,  mothers  or  sisters,  as 
the  case  may  be,  withoul  danger  of  the  tatter  acquiring  tlic 

We  find  from  Dr.  Collie's  article  that  in  eight  London 
bospilala,  well -ventilated,  fully  supplied  with  (he  best  dis- 
infectants, with  nurses  trained  and  skilful,  knowing  exactly 
what  should  be  done  to  avoid  infection,  with  plenty  of  air 
snace  for  each  patient,  this  disease  does  spread,  and  >a 
regards  the  Royal  Free  and  the  London  Fever  Hospitals, 
no  less  than  fifteen  nurse]  have  contracted  this  dangerous 
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Yet  'X.  Y.  Z.*  claims  Dr.  Collie  as  in  agreement  with 
liim  in  contending  that  in  the  crowded  and  ill- ventilated 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  deficient  in  every  way  for  the  safe 
treatment  of  a  communicable  disease,  with  the  sick  and 
the  healthy  sleeping  as  they  must  do  within  a  few  inches  of 
each  other,  typhoid  patients  can  be  safely  treated  without 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  remaining  inmates,  that  in  fact 
what  cannot  he  done,  as  is  proved,  in  the  airy  and  spaci- 
ous wards  of  well-appointed  hospitals  without  grave 
danger,  may  be  safely  done  in  crowded  cottages,  with  no 
skilled  nursing,  bad  ventilation,  and  inadequate  breathing 
space. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Dr.  Collie's  article  was  opposed  to 
such  an  assumption  as  this.  I  believe  the  doctrine  held  by 
'  Dilemma  '  that  it  may  possibly  be  <  advisable '  to  remove 
typhoid  patients  to  a  fever  hospital,  but  never  '  necessary' 
to  do  so  is  fraught  with  danger  to  public  health,  and  on 
that  account  I  have  protested  and  shall  continue  to  protest 
against  it. 

As  to  the  other  matters  referred  to  in  your  corre- 
spondent's letter  they  are  purely  personal  and  may  well  be 
passed  over ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  will  suffice  for  me  to 
reaffirm  my  first  statement  of  particulars. 

August  23,  1884.  M.  S.  £. 


CHEAP   DINNERS    FOR  DESTITUTE    BOARD  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 

Thb  Committee  of  Representative  Managers  of  London  ^  Board 
Schools  have  sent  us  a  circular  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  cheap  dinners  for  destitute  scholars.  It  deals 
-with  a  pressing  and  difficult  question  in  a  very  practical  way. 

The  circular  states  that  in  several  of  the  Board  Schools  many  children 
are  unable  to  learn  as  much  as  they  otherwise  would  from  the  fact 
that  the^  are  insufficiently  fed.  How  to  supply  this  want  without 
pauperising  the  parents  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  from  careful  inquiry 
made  by  the  sub-committee,  they  have  ascertained  that  under  certain 
conditions  substantial  and  nutritious  dinners  can  be  provided  at  id. 
each  to  pay  all  esc^nses. 

The  following  dinners  have  thus  been  supplied  recently  at  certain 
Centres  :  Soup  with  bread  and  bread  and  jam  ;  bacon  sandwiches  and 
bread  and  jam  ;  jam  roUy-polly  pudding :  stewed  meat :  cold  bacon 
and  bread  ;  hot  bacon  and  beans ;  Irish  stew  ;  beef  and  maccaroni ; 
currant  pudding ;  stewed  meat  and  vegetables  ;  rice  with  milk  and 
treacle  or  sugar ;  bacon  and  hot  potatoes  ;  bread  and  cheese ;  br«id 
and  jam. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  make  such  dinners  self-supporting  at  id. 
each,  are  : — x.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  about  200  children, 
including  those  whose  portions  are  ptxrchased  for  home  consumption. 
3.  Skilful  organisation  m  buying  and  preparing  the  necessary  food. 
3.  A  suitable  room,  with  one  or  two  coppers  available,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  or  more  Board  Schools,  which  can  be  hired  at  a 
moderate  rent.    4.  A  sura  of  about  ;£io  for  preliminary  expenses. 

As^  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  efforts  should  be  made  in  various 
localities  to  meet  the  need  of  under-fed  scholars  during  the  coming 
winter,  the  representative  of  each  school  or  group  of  schools  is 
earnestly  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  R.  J. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  to  bring  the  subject  before  his  committee  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  to  be  good  enough  to  send  replies  to  the  following 
questions  to  H.  Forbes  Clarke,  Esq.,  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  soon  as  possible.  If  only  a  few  children  in  any  school 
are  in  neea  of  such  help,  the  sub-committee  will  be  glad  to  know,  as 
a  centre  might  be  arranged  for  several  schools  in  any  given  locality. 

The  questions  to  be  replied  to  are — z.  Are  there  any  schools  in 
ycur  group  for  which  such  provision  is  necessary?  If  so,  please 
name  Uiem.  a.  About  how  many  chi}dren  in  each  school  would  be 
likely  to  purchase  penny  dinners  daily?  3.  Is  there  any  suitable 
room  available  in  your  district  ?  4.  Are  there  any  managers  or  other 
local  persons  who  are  willing  to  provide  or  to  help  in  providing  such 
dinners? 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  Sub- 
Committee,  H.  Forbes  Clarke,  Esq.,  Camden  House,  Hungerford 
Road,  Holloway,  N. 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


•  Hint'  best  to  help  the  slender  store ^ 
How  mend  the  d-wellings  of  the  poor  ? ' 

The  Royal  Commission. — The  Government  appear  to 
have  repented  them  of  their  determination  expressed  in 
Parliament  some  months  ago  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  not 
to  add  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Plomes  of  the 
Poor  any  members  to  represent  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
for  it  has  lately  been  announced  that  Sir  Ge3rge  Harrison, 
the  present  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Dwyer 
Gray,  M.P.,  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  have  been 


added  to  the  Commission.  The  former  has  evidently 
determined  to  justify  his  appointment  forthwith ;  for  we 
read  that  in  company  with  Lord  Carringtoo,  who  las 
developed  quite  a  taste  for  'slumming,'  he  made  the 
other  day  a  minute  inspection  of  tome  of  the  wont 
quarters  ofjthe  city  over  which  he  presides.  The  *  closes '  of 
Edinburgh  are  historical,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  may 
safely  be  set  down  as  dirty.  The  enormously  lugh 
houses  that  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  die  dtj 
architecture  have  their  own  special  sanitary  lessons  to 
teach  ;  and  we  may  hope  for  some  useful  result  from  tk 
*  copious  notes  *  that  Lord  Carrington  is  reported  to  have 
taken  during  his  inspection. 

A  DISGRACEFUL  case  of  overcrowding  has  been  broogbt 
before  the  borough  magistrates  of  Folkestone,  on  an 
application  by  the  Town  Council  for  an  order  to  compel 
the  occupiers  of  the  house  to  abate  the  nuisance.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bateman,-  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  that  t 
small  four-roomed  cottage,  with  scullery  and  box-iooo, 
had  been  tenanted  by  no  less  than  four  families,  compnsis; 
nineteen  persons,  the  ages  varying  from  old  age  to  infanq. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  no  water  supply  to  the 
house.  The  defendants  complained  of  the  want  of 
cheaper  and  better  occupations  for  the  poorer  dassei 
The  magistrates  made  the  necessary  order,  remarking 
that,  according  to  the  cubic  capacity,  not  more  than  ni 
persons  should  occupy  the  house. 

The  City  Press  states  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
block  of  artisans'  dwellings  in  Chatham  Gardens,  City 
Road,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  ;£'50,ooo.  The  property, 
which  is  known  as  Bleyton*s  Gift,  is  vested  in  trusteej 
selected  from  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  ud 
St.  Luke's,  Old  Street.  The  Charity  CommissioncR 
have  approved  generally  of  the  scheme,  and  the  detiOs 
only  remain  to  be  settled. 

A  GRATIFYING  account  of  the  working  of  the  Labouros? 
(Ireland)  Act,  1883,  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Irisk 
Local  Government  Board  just  issued.  By  the  end  of  the 
present  year  the  Board  estimate  that  they  will  have  wk 
orders  confirming  schemes  by  the  sanitary  authorities  to 
provide  over  2,800  labourers'  dwellings  with  landattaehei 
thereto.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  it  is  reported  tint 
the  Act  has  been  indirectly  the  means  of  drawing  attentioii 
to  the  defective  sanitary  state  of  labourers'  dwellii^  » 
many  localities  where  improvements  have  since  been 
voluntarily  effected  by  the  owners. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

The  law  condemns  both  man  and  woman 
lyho  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common; 
But  lets  the  greater  felon  hose.  * 

Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 


The  Peckiiam  Rye  Commons.— Since  the  Mclio- 
politan  Board  of  Works  took  possession  of  these  comnoB 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  a  series  of  improvements 
have  been  effected.  These  improvements  are  now  nearfy 
completed,  and  from  the  deplorable  condition  in  whiA 
the  commons  were  two  years  ago,  they  have  been  tnK* 
formed  into  the  most  pleasant  open  spaces  in  Sow» 
London.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Rye  is  a  large  optf 
space,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  main  road,  has  by 
constant  traffic  been  entirely  denuded  of  grass  for  yeflS 
past.  This  spot  has  been  enclosed  and  a  shrubbeiy 
planted,  and«i  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Rye  to 
also  been  partially  enclosed.  All  the  grass  has  bcea 
re-sown,  and  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  the  public* 
small  portion  only  of  the  common  has  been  endosol  at  oie 
time.  East  Dulwich  Green  has  been  levelled  and  tf- 
closed,  and  Nunhead  Green  has  also  been  pattivf 
enclosed. 

In  America  the  importance  of  cotmtiy  holidays  for  poor 
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Iren  seems  to  be  more  widely  recognised  than  in 
A  report  has  recently  been  published  of  the 
t  in  1883  in  this  direction,  in  connection  with  a 
Kited  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  The  amount 
id  last  year  was  upwards  of  3,000/.,  and  for  this 
dren  had  the  benefit  of  a  fortnight's  holiday  in 
y,  .and  5,700  had  a  day  trip, 
^t  ao  the  Prince  of  Wales  formally  opened  the 
I  Park  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  amidst  much 
sjoidng.  At  the  same  time  the  Princess  of 
nted  a  tree  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 


LAW  REPORTS. 

Polluting  the  Water  Supply. 

XLis  appeared  at  the  Police-court,  Clerkenwell, 
a  summons  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  New 
mpany,  under  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of 
ging  that  on  Aug.  3  he  washed,  threw,  or  caused 
nto  the  New  River,  a  certain  dog.  Evidence 
I  to  prove  that  the  defendant's  dog  entered  the 
ch  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  water  supply  of 
polis.  The  defendant  said  he  was  surprised 
hould  be  prosecuted  for  so  trivial  an  affair, 
re  constantly  sending  their  dogs  into  the  river, 
tice  was  taken  of  it.  Mr.  Barstow  said  he  did 
ler  the  offence  trivial.  It  was  a  very  dirty  trick, 
ber  people  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  he 
New  River  Company  would  take  it  up.  He 
lefendant  40X.,  with  2s,  cost. 

Tinned  Tomatoes. 

for  50,000  dollars  damages  has  been  brought 
lessrs.  Thurber,  Whyland,  &  Co.,  grocers,  of 
c  City,  by  Miss  Kolver,  as  compensation  for 
jury  done  to  her  health  through  eating  tomatoes 
cans  by  that  firm.  In  her  bill  of  complaint  Miss 
ites  that  the  tomatoes  in  question  were  labelled 
srior  quality,  and  that  her  father  was  thereby 
m  March  5  last,  to  purchase  a  number  of  cans 
rooklyn  grocer.     They  were  cooked  and  she  ate 

they  proved  poisonous,  and  she  became  so  ill 
ife  for  a  time  was  despaired  of  and  her  health 
tly  injured,  all  of  which  entailed  heavy  doctors' 

adds  that  the  cans  were  soldered  with  poisonous 
;,  which,  falling  into  the  cans,  poisoned  their 

The  suit  is  based  on  an  examination  of  the 

case,  made  by  Dr.  Bartley,  of  the  Health 
nt,  who  reported  that  the  symptoms  were  those 
mid  be   caused   by  poisoning  from  muriate    of 

as  is  used  in  soldering  the  cans.  Eight  similar 
awaiting  the  result  of  Miss  Kolver*s  action. 

The  Abatement  of  Nuisances. 

Df  some  importance  to  sanitary  authorities  was 

Sept.  5   before  the   Melksham  Petty  Sessions, 

opes,  Heathcote,  and  Stancomb  being  the  sitting 

[elksham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  summoned 
atson  for  non-compliance  with  their  order  to 
ertain  serious  sanitary  defects  in  a  cottage  of 
was  the  owner.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
[ackenzie,  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  Dr. 
medical  officer  of  health,  that  the  water  supply 
minated  with  sewage  which  soaked  from  a  large 
iguous  to  the  living-room  of  the  cottage.  These 
(vised  that  a  supply  of  water  should  be  obtained 
Trowbridge  Water  Company,  which  passed  the 
it  the  pool  should  be  cleansed  from  all  sewage 
id  thereafter  filled  in ;  and  that  a  proper  drain 
e  constructed  of  glazed  socketed  pipes.  The 
oal  printed  notices  were  served  upon  the  owner, 
t  refused  to  lay  on  a  supply  of  water,  and  the 
authority  had  the  work  executed  in  terms  of 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.    On  being  threatened 


with  a  summons,  defendant  filled  up  the  pool  with  gravel, 
but  did  not  remove  the  sewage  matter.  He  also  made  a 
drain,  but  used  agricultural  pipes  in  its  construction.  The 
sanitary  authority  did  not  consider  this  a  satisfactory 
abatement  of  the  nuisance,  and  directed  their  inspector  to 
write  to  defendant  stating  that  proceedings  would  be  taken 
against  him.  For  the  defendant,  Dr.  Grose,  of  Melk- 
sham, sent  a  written  statement,  stating  that  he  had 
inspected  the  premises,  and  considered  their  sanitiuy 
condition  to  be  most  satisfactory.  - 1  The  magistrates,  after 
consultation,  dismissed  the  case,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
sanitary  authority  ought  to  have  sent  a  second  formal 
printed  notice  to  defendant  after  resolving  to  take  legal 
proceedings.  The  magistrates  who  tried  the  case  are 
all  ex'officio  members  of  the  prosecuting  sanitary  authority. 
It  should  be  stated  that  a  case  of  enteric  fever  broke  out 
in  the  cottage  complained  of. 


CREMATION  NOTES. 

The  crematory  now  building  by  the  United  States^ 
Cremation  Society  is  in  a  forward  state,  and  it  is  stated 
that  several  dead  bodies  are  already  in  waiting  for.  its- 
completion  in  November.  It  is  situated  in  East  Williams- 
burg, New  York,  between  two  cemeteries.  The  structure 
is  74  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and  in  design  resembles  a 
Greek  temple,  with  fa9ade  and  return  waUs  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  columns.  It  is  to  be  the  latest  improve- 
ment in  crematories.  One  novelty  will  be  dispatch.  The 
body  will  be  placed  in  a  catafalque  in  the  chapel,  a  curtain 
concealing  it  from  view.  During  the  services  it  will  sink 
to  the  furnace  without  noise,  and  when  the  services  are 
ended,  an  urn  will  be  found  in  the  catafalque  containing 
the  ashes.  There  will  be  no  intimation  that  anything  is 
going  on  but  the  services  for  the  dead. 

The  body  of  an  Indian  gentleman  has  been  cremated 
at  Etretat.  Baboo  Sahed  Chatjay,  who  had  accompanied 
his  son-in-law,  Sampatras,  the  brother  of  the  Maharajah 
Guicowar  of  Baroda,  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  India, 
to  Europe,  died  recently  at  Etretat  of  an  abscess  in  the- 
throat.  Permission  having  been  granted  by  the  Mayor  to 
cremate  the  body,  at  midnight  wood  was  carted  down  to 
the  beach,  behind  a  jutting  point  in  the  cliff,  hidden  from. 
the  town,  and  there  a  pile  of  two  or  three  feet  in  height  was 
carefully  built  of  logs  crossed  and  recrossed,  with  the 
ends  towards  the  north  and  south.  The  ceremony  of 
sprinkling  the  sacred  powder  over  the  body  and  anoint- 
ing it  was  very  simple.  An  eye-witness,  writing  to 
Galignan^s  Messenger^  describes  the  ceremony  as  follows  : 
*  The  fire  was  in  a  small  earthen  bowl,  and  was  made 
of  sandal-wood,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  Etretat. 
But  in  this  case  a  carved  box,  a  souvenir  of  India,  was 
presented  for  the  purpose  to  the  mourners  by  an  English 
lady,  who  happened  to  have  it  with  her.  The  body 
was  laid  upon  the  pile,  with  the  head  towards  the 
north,  and  then  covered  with  more  wood  saturated  with 
oil.  It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  the  funeral  pile 
was  carefully  built.  The  Prince  Sampatras  threw  the 
burning  incense  in  the  bowl  upon  the  north  end  of 
the  pile,  which  instantly  caught  fire,  and  speedily 
the  whole  mass  was  wrapped  in  flames.  In  an  hour  they 
began  to  subside,  and  more  wood  was  piled  on.  Gradually 
the  morning  dawned  upon  the  ceremony.  The  wind  had 
blown  away  most  of  the  cinders,  and  among  those  remain- 
ing only  a  few  pieces  of  bone,  keeping  their  form,  could 
be  found,  and  those  crumbled  when  they  were  touched. 
What  human  ashes  could  be  distinguished  were  gathered 
up,  a  part  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  rest  sealed 
up  to  be  sent  to  India.  By  six  o'clock  every  vestige  of 
the  cremation  had  disappeared.  When  the  rumour  reached 
the  awakened  inhabitants  of  Etretat,  and  brought  them  in 
crowds  to  the  spot,  they  hardly  believed  what  was  told 
them,  for  they  only  saw  a  few  blackened  stones  and  a  few 
loose  shavings  that  had  escaped  from  the  burning.' 
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SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 
'  The  operations  of  the  Suiitas  Company  for  the  past 
kair-jreai  have  resalted  in  a  Ui^  increase  of  profit  as 
compared  with  the  correipondiog  period  of  last  year  ;  and 
the  directors  have,  in  consequence,  declared  an  ialerim 
dividend  for  the  halfyear  ended  Jane  30  last  at  the  rate  of 
to  per  cent,  ^i  annum,  payable  now.  Tbc  directors  add 
that  the  tmsiness  of  the  company  is  increasing  latisfac- 

Jt  would  Ecem  that  the  evils  arising;  from  the  undue 
consunptiOD  of  alcoholic  drinks  attracted  attention  in  this 
country  some  centuries  since.  Mr,  Jennett  Humphreys, 
of  Cricklewood,  sends  the  following  lines,  written  in  1656, 
but  which  are  equally  applicable  to  the  condition  of  aOaiis 
at  (he  present  day,  to  a  daily  contemporary. 

'  The  Druakard'E  Prospective,  01  Burning  Glasse. 
'  Composed  bj  Joseph  Rigbie,  Gentleman,  Gierke  of  the 

Peace  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 
'  London  :  Printed  for  ihe  Auihor,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 

the  Brazen  Serpent  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  I6s6.' 
'  Drink  beastiates  the  heart  and  spoiles  the  brains. 
Exiles  all  reason,  all  good  graces  Staines, 
Infatuates  judgemeot,  understanding  blinds, 
Perverts  the  wits,  and  doth  corrupt  the  minds. 
It  doth  surprire  the  thoughts,  and  it  doth  all 
The  powers  and  faculties  of  soule  enthrall. 

'  Orarikards  for  nothing  that  is  good  are  fit. 
In  all  the  world  of  earth,  the  bsjen'st  bit. 
Like  la  a  dumb  Jack  in  a  virginall. 
They  have  no  voice  in  commonwealth  at  all. 
They've  no  more  use  of  them  throughout  the  land 
Than  Jeroboam  bad  of  his  withered  hand. 

'  Hea]th  out  o'  th'  body,  wit  out  of  the  head. 
Strength  out  o'  th'  joints,  and  eveiy  one  to  bed. 
All  moneys  out  a  purse  ;  drink  out  o'  th'  barrels. 
Wife,  children,  out  of  doors,  all  into  quarrels. 

'  To  you  churchwardens,  constables,  and  others. 
That  love  the  Lord,  the  Church,  the  State,  your  brothers, 
Your  lelves,  your  sons,  the  people  of  the  land. 
Put  forth  against  this  sin  your  helping  hand. 
Help,  help  the  Lord,  the  lawes,  some  ground  to  win. 
Against  I  say,  against  this  mighty  sinne.' 
WATER  SUPPLY. 
Watbr  Sdpply  of  Newmarket. —Kew  waterworks 
have  just  been  inaugurated  at  Kewmarfcet.     The  works 
consist  of  a  well  and  pumping  station  at  South  Field,  in 
the  parish  of  Eining,  and  they  are  designed  to  be  capable 
of  supplying    100,000    gallt 
iping-engi  -  ■     ■ 

pumps  an 

from  the  well  and  deUvering  into  Ih'e  softening  tanks,  the 
other  drawing  from  the  tanks  and  delivering  into  a  re- 
servoir situate  on  Warren  Hill,  at  a  height  of  about 
200  feet  above  the  main  street  of  the  town,  with  Oie  capa- 
nty  of  holding  about  150,000  gallons.  The  works  are 
bung  adapted  to  allow  of  the  use  of  Clark's  serening 
process,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  hardness  to 
about  four  degrees.  The  shaft  of  the  well  from  which  the 
vater  is  drawn  is  20  feet  deep,  having  two  bore  holes 
of  iS  inches  each,  and  each  40  feet  deep.     The  works 


capable  of  pnmping  400  gallons  per  minute.  The 
pumped  from  the  well  is  conducted  into  two  large  tanks 
m  the  rear  of  the  pumping  station,  from  which  it  is  con- 
ducted  to  the  reservoir  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
Each  tank  is  capable  of  containing  100,000  gallons,  and 
■djtuniog  these  tanks  is  a  smaller  one,  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lime  water  for  mixing  with  the  water  newly 


pumped  from  the  well.  The  water  newly  pnmped 
and  for  the  purpose  of  softening  it  a  flow  of  line 
a  proportion  of  one  to  ten  ii  continued.  Each  lai 
is  fitted  with  a  suction  &tM  adopted  for  the  witbd 
surface  water  only.  The  whole  length  of  piping 
the  company,  iocluding  the  mains,  is  estimated  •• 
nine  miles.  The  well  was  sank  at  South  Fie'd 
September  1SS3,  and  the  works  were  commencec 
beginning  of  December.  The  estimated  yield  of 
is  equal  to  twice  the  present  requirements  of  tli 
The  total  cost  of  the  works— somewhat  increased  c 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  Parliament  on  two  oce 
has  amounted  to  14,000/.  The  works  were  des^ 
Messrs.  Easton  &  Co. ,  of  1 1  Delahay  Street,  Westi 
The  machinery  was  erected  by  Messrs.  S.  K.  Stoit 
of  Haslingden,  near  Manchester ;  and  the  hu 
including  the  reservoir  on  Warren  Hill,  were  cjr 
by  a  local  firm,  Messrs.  Hook  and  Tetbut,  ofl 
Messrs.  J.  Young  &  Co.,  of  Hertford,  laid  tbc 
which  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  Oakes  &  ( 
Alfrelon,  Nottingham. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


VACCINATION  OFFICERS-  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Mxl  meeting  of  Biemben  of  [hii  uu-uimn  .ill  he 
Saturday,  Stplcm' 


It  Ihe  Ctiaiing  Cnm 


mceluia.   a.  Convp 

ncnt  Board  oa  Ausutt  7.  Mcmbcn  ■!«  requeited  Lo  bnas 
amt.  5.  To  diiruu  Ihc  molulion  c«7i«!  by  Ihr  St.  Jama 
<n  July  16.  1884,  as  10  Ihe  ndTiBliilirv  of  Iiuifening  publk 


COMPETITIONS. 


of  Cambridg*  will  begin 
candidaiei,  who  muit  be 
Kingdom,  ihould  be  sent 


ties  m  Sanitary  Sdcncc  by  Ibf  U 
n  TucKlay,  October  7.  Tlie  c 
n  die  MfdicMl  Jtltilltr  ''  H" 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER     THE    Pf 
HEALTH    ACT. 
MsDiCAL  Officers  of  Health. 

AoKiNS,  George,  L.R.CP.L<n<l.,  M.RC.S.Eng..  L.S.A-b 

tieen  re^appr-—-"  •■-■-— "^" '  ■.—1...  ,__  .l_  n 

SL-MuyRi 


d  Medical  OMcer* of  Health "fl 


ATE3,  Chstlei  Pope  M.R.CS.Eng.,  US.A.!. 
apimmled  Mtdiiai  OKcer  of  HealL'-  '-  ■ 
Sanitary  Diilrid.  at  £n  (or  ane  year. 

—  "         i,M.R.C,S.Ei 


the  f 


Uit«i 
AHIE1.,  Woodtutfe,    M.R. 


Howard,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,L 

Jical    Officer  of   Health   fo_    _.  . 

itary  Diattict,  at  j£ii  for  ttie  year  eodiag 

.Eng.,   L.S.A.Lo«L,   hai 
.„, ..---_ .-   jf  Health  for  the  Wardiu 

Di*N!°Fr»nci^''  M'.6*C.s!Eiig',°lll.XLond.,  hai  bete  i 
Mediral  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Northleach  Rmd 
Diitrict,  at  ^^loopet  anDum  (in  addiiioa  to  £15  ps  m 
feet  ai  Medical  Officer  10  the  UnioD  Workhaase),  rii 

EvA™!%ilii*m,  L.R.C.P.Edin,  M.R.CS.£iig.,  hai  bv 

POiDIed  Medical  OlBcer  of  Healili  for   ibe  Anflaa 

Sanitary  DLhtrict,  at  jCtti  for  one  year. 
FaNTOB,  Murk  Anthony,  M.fa.  Univ.  Dnb.    L.R.CS.I™L, 

re-appoiTited  Medical  Officer  of  HeaJtii  («   the  Coroc 

Sanftary  Diitrict,  at  £^t«  per  mnum. 
FlIMB,  John  Henry,  L.R-CP.Lond.,  M  R.C.S.Eilg.,  Iw> 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  KugeU 


of  Health  for  Ihs  Newba 


i  Port  Sanituy  Diurict,  al 


Dr.  Edward  F] 

..  ..Mlthforlhe  Ni. , ,_ 

of  £10  lor.  per  aimum,  until  March  a<  nut. 

Haihes,  Al&ed  Henry,  U.R.CSLEog.,t.S.A.tA>il_ha 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  tha  Laag  Solta 

Sanitary  DiUrict,  at  the  raU  of  £10  ps  UUUUB  anlS  t 

Hora?'Henry,L.R.CP.Edin.,H.R.C8.Eiw.,  has  b«  i 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  f«  iIk  SoDtEaDptoa  hM 


Sept.  15,  18S4.] 
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Dktrict,  at  the  rate  of  50  foineas  per  annam,  until  March  35 
next,  vice  Beocraft,  decoMed. 

jfACK,  Charles,  M.D..  dli.Univ.GIasg.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Oficcr  of  Healta  for  the  Horsforth  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
Yoriohire.  at  £t$  for  one  year,  vice  Libbey,  resigned. 

srrBsv,  Edward,  M.D.Umv.King'sCoU.Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.Eng., 
L.SjLLoad.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Lowestoft  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £<yi  for 
ooe  year. 

ovas,  Kidiard,  M.R.CS.Eng..  L.S.A.Lood  ,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Flint  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
at  jfas  for  one  jear. 

vs,  Frands  Daniel,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re* 
uqxMOted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wareham  and 
Pttrbeck  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  the  rate  of  ;f  xoo  per  annum, 
tni  June  34,  1885. 

ArnuocB,  Samuel,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re* 
appcMnted  Mediad  Officer  of  Uodth  for  the  Darlaston  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  2U  ^£40  per  annum. 

MTTH,  WilUam  John,  filTD.fJ.Univ.  Irel.,L.R.C.P.Edtn.,  L.R.C.S. 
Edan.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Beikion  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £vo  for  one  year. 

rsON,  Edmund  John.  L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Meidical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Caxton  and  Arring- 
too,  the  St.  Neot's,  and  the  Whittlesey  Rural  Sanitary  Districts, 
and  the  St.  Neot's  Uri)an  Sanitary  District,  at  ;(^277  for  one  year. 

'kompson,  Abram,  M.D.Univ.StAnd..  M.R.C.S.£ng.,  L.S.A. 
LondL,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Heauth  for  the 
Grange  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Lancashire,  at  ;C[5  per  annum, 
vicg  Page,  appointed  an  Inspector  under  the  Local  Govemmtnt 
Board. 

Fallis,  Frederick  Michael,  M.R.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
aopomted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  newly-formed  Bexhill 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;f  10  per  annum. 

SU&VBYORS,    CLSUKS    TO    GUARDIANS,    INSPECTORS  OF 

Nuisances,  &c. 

BuxiKGHAM,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Brunsgrove  Local  Board  and  Improvement  Commissioners  (the 
Uifaan  Sanitary  AuthorityX  vice  Hadley  resigned. 

BiOASMNT,  Mr.  Jfamea,  Branch  manager  of  the  Manchester  and 
Unrpool  District  Bank,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Cocpoiation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Congleton,  vice 
Krinks,  resigned. 

BcDOKM,  Mr.  Harry,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  S»anitary  Authority 
of  Basinptoke,  at  ;Ci6o,  for  one  year. 

C&irrsiLL,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Accountant  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Batley,  at  ;Caoo  per 
uumja,  9£r/  Binns  deceased. 

■CofLAKD,  Mr.  G.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 
Kouaoces,  and  Collector  to  the  Loftus  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Saoitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  at  £11$  per  annum,  xnce  Stain- 
uorpe,  appointed  Survev<H-  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the 
EttoQ  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
ClAWfutD,  Mr.  Charles  Walter  Payne,  has  been  elected  Chairman 
of  the  newly  formed  East  Grinstead  Local  Board  and  Urban 
-^&oitary  Authority. 

^^(^tHr.  John,  Miuiager  of  the  Poole  Branch  of  the  National 
j^Micial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  has  been  appointed 
Jreasarer  to  the  Town  Cbuncil  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 

-^  «ole.  vice  Homsby,  resigned. 

Oaus,  Mr.  Robert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Walsoken 
Local  Board  and  Urban    Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Kerridge, 

w    feigned. 

-WATOi,  Mr.  E.  A.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Barking  Town 

^   Loc^  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Fitt,  resigned. 

*^i**'  J '•  S<n>hen  Joshua,  Manager  of  the  Dartford  Branch  of  the 

J^odon  and  Coumy  Bank,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 

^rtford  Local  Bovd  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  and  to  the 

Btttford  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Smith, 


i^wTErr, 


^Ir.  j.,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Oldbiiry  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Anthority,  lus  been  appointed  Consulting  Surveyor,  at 
^  *75  per  annum. 

wawK,  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  appointed  Collector  of  Market  Tolls 

lothe Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Ripon,  at 

Moitt  £^  per  annum,  vice  Marshall. 

W|AirD,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

nr  the  Barnstaple  Urban  Sanitary  Dbtrict,  Devon,  at  £Zo  per 

,  anntm,  from  June  34. 

^"^BOi.Mr.  D^iel,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
01  Ndaances  10  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autnority 
,_  Of  Kendal,  at  £t^  per  annum. 

wowiir,  Mr.  W.  M.,  bank  manager,  has  been  re-appointed  Trea- 

•ucr  to  the  Bakewell  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 

my,  until  March  35  neict. 

UifMOMO,  Mr^ohn,  has  been  anpmnted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

fcr  the  Rhyl  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £-jo  per  annum,  vice 

,  Freeman,  resigned. 

-Uo,  Mr.  George  Serle,  banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to 
the  acwiy  formed  East  Grinstead  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sani- 
,  tey  Attthority. 

OUaxd,  Mr.  loho,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Oldbury 

Local  fiowd  and  Urban  Sanitarjr  Authority,  vice  Rae,  resigned. 

icnL  Bfr.  W.,  has  been  re-i^otnted  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

tha  Biialoa  Urban  Samtary  District,  at  £90  per  annum. 
qwMT,  Mr.  Joecpli,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Withington 
Local.  BoMd  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Whitworth, 


Jones,  Mr.  Oswald  Flint,  has  been  appointed  Accountant  to  the 
Corporation  and  Urbaa  Sanitary  Authority  of  Eastbourne,  at 
;£2oo  per  annum. 
Kasseli.,  Mr.  Edward,  hu  been  appointed  Clerk,  Surveyor, 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £^0  per  annum, 
vice  Kemp,  resigned. 
Kkrridge,  Mr.  James,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Walsoken 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £90  per  annum. 
Lank,  Col.  Henry,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  newly  formed 

Bexhill  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitarv  Authority. 
Lancmam,  Mr.  Frederick  .A.,  solicitor,  has  been  appomted  Clerk  to 
the    newly  formed    Bexhill  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  £11$  per  annum. 
Mountain,  Mr.  Arthur  H.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
Swinton  and    Pendlebury    Local   Board   and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  /i^o  per  annum,  vice  Hooley,  appointed  to  the 
Irwell  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Pbnlington,  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Dodworth  Local   Board    and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 
Senior,  resigned. 
Ranger,  Mr.  George,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  newly 
formed  East  Gnnstead  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. 
Ravmsnt,  Mr.  William  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Lowestoft  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £60  for 
one  year. 
SmitHj  Mr.  Sydney,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
nuisances  to  the  newly  formed  Bexhill  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  ^^50  and  £$0  per  annum. 
Smith,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Bakewell  Urban  Sanitary  District  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  ao,  i88«,  upon  the  same  terms  as  before. 
Snowdbn,  Mr.  David,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Louth,  at  fourpence  in 
the  pound  Commission,  until  March  35  next,  vice  Brotherton, 
deceased. 
Speight,    Mr.  William  Watts,  has   been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Doncaster  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at^x6o  for 
one  year,  vice  Wright,  deceased. 
Stsadman,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  appomted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
and^  School^  Attendance  Officer    for  the  Kidderminster    Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  £xco  per  annum  from  year  to  year,  vice 
Young,  resigned. 
Stoodart,  Mr.  F.  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the 

City  of  New  Sarum  for  one  year. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Clevedon  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  £<jo  per  annum. 
Thomson,  Mr.  James  R.,  manager  of  Parr*s  Bank.  Chester,  has 
been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Hoole  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  xnce  Brown  resigned. 
Wanklyn,  Mr.  William  Trevor,   has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to 
the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Wigan,  at 
£^30  per  annum,  xnce  Holt. 
Wedge,  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Cannock  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £Zo  for  one  year. 
Wells,  Mr.  W.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Kingston-upon-Hull  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £xso  per 
annum,  vice  Osborne. 
Wheatlby,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Mirfield 
Local   Board  and  UrUm  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  vice 
Armitage,  deceased. 
Wheelwright,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Banker,  has  been  re-appointed  Treasurer 
to  the  Ovenden  Local  B<»rd  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
Yorkshire,  at  ;^30  per  annum. 
Wilding,  Mr.  Horace  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Accountant  to 
the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  at  ;Crooper  annum,  vice  Jones,  appointed  to  Eastbourne. 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  George,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 
Castle  Ward  Guardans,  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Assessment 
Committee,   and    School    Attendance   Committee,   at    salaries 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  ;^r4o  per  annum,  aiid  fees 
as  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births,  &c.,  vice  Arkle,  resigned. 
Witts,  Mr.  John  W.^  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  of  Buildings  and 
Inspector   of  Nuisances   for   the    Wavertree    Urban    Sanitary 
District,  at  £1^  per  annum. 
Vbvin,  Mr.  John,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Mirfield  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Vacancies. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Nottingham  Urban  Saniury 

District ;  £650  per  annum. 
Medical^  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Sufford  Urban  Sanitary 

District. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wednesbury  Urban  Sanitary 

District :  ;^8o  per  annum. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bridgnorth  Urban  Sanitary 

District. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  East  Grinstead  Urban  Sani- 
tary District. 
Clerk  and  Collector  to  the  Hinckley  Local  Board  and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority. 
Clerk  to   the    Twickenham  Local   Board  and   Urban    Sanitary 

Authority. 
Clerk  to  the  Brentford  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Surveyor   to    the   Oldbury   Local    Board   and    Urban    &mitary 

Authority ;    £100  per  annum.     Application    asth   iiutaot,    to 

William  Shakespeare,  Clerk. 
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SURVI 


wanh   Local  Boud  ii 


SuKVEVuR  ID  Ihe  Coipuraiion  and  Urban  Sanilary  AalhoHljr  of 
Norlhammon  ;  ^Mopcr  anounu    ApplkatioD,  »nd  initaDtT  to 

Sl'RVEVOR,     iNSPRCTOI     OP     NuiSAHCIS,     Uld     COLLICTOR    ID    [h( 

Conicil  Local  Buard  aod  Urban  Sanilaiy  Authority. 
SuRVEVOB  and  iN^pECraR  ok  Nuisances  !□  the  Eut  Grinslead 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  AuthCFTiIy  %  £100  per  annum. 
Si'KVEVOR  and  Iksfktoii  ar  NuiSANcKsto  ihc  LilUnEton  Local 

SURVEVOR,  Inbfector  OF  Kuisances,  and    Collector,    to  the 


iNSPI 


ToaorNuis, 


alSank 


,    Applies 


hnlhc 


AuEhoritr  :  £a<>  per  annum. 
"  clflrict. 


>Dd  StiHVEVOR  10  the  Marh«  Hi 
ily;  £.ioand/jo  ht  annul 


i.fnw 


LID  the 


IB  Weill  (Somerset)  Rural  Sanitary 

the  Nottingham  Urban   Sanitary 

H  Melton  Mowbiay  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

the  Sidmouth    Local  Board  and  Urban  Samtaiy 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Me>ir<.  Edvard  Smeed  by  : 

Taylor  4S1.  John  Southey  431.  J .  ^-.,  ^.    .. — 

jSi,  William  VicesiiDus  BlenniDE  J63,  George  Bsilye  351.  Charlei 
AbialiHn  310,  Charlei  Keniy  Gallye  304,  Jamet  Charlwood  30a.  an< 


9,  John  'rooih, 
-^--^3,  Ge 


i«"'S'^X5ffilSm"  H^ndlnan"  a^bbe"  Alfred   Wil^ 
R.  r^nm.     Fnr  ihe  W«i  Ward-Adam  Adam-.  W 
le  South  Ward— Jirfin 


i.'S^d. 


866 ;  W.  Fiiher,  S,,  ;  W.  Handley,  Sii. 

The  Holywell  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
A.  Caradoc  Williamj  Inspector  of  Nuisancii 


in  September  4  the  fc^lowi 
ara— ^£. :   Meurs.  *Geor 

S18  :   Tbomu  Jeavoni,  4< 

itht4thiiulantihefDllowi 
'  *at""  8ia  ™  ?5,y" 


al'i/ 


■cently  appwnted  Mr, 
but  Lbe  Local  Govern^ 
leat,  ttating  that  Mr. 

a  Local  Govern  mem 

,    Joseph    Brown.    Henry   Lane,    Samuel   Ochenden 
:  Oliver,  Samuel  Scriven>,  W.  J.  Soiilh.  Thoma.  O. 

tngth  heen  conslituted_a  Local  Go; 


trict,  with  a    Board  of  nine  memben.    The 

made  by  the  iSIh  initanl,  and  the  voting  »pen  !□  he  issued  an 

October  1,  and  collected  on  the  9th.    Mr.  Daniel  Chue  hai  been 

The  Town  Council  amfurban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Wells,  Sooier- 
■etshire,  have  increased  the  salary  of  Ml.  Charles  Brown,  the 
Surveyor,  from  £^n  to  iCjo  per  annum. 

The  Paignton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Aulhonly  have 
incressed  the  lalary  of  Mr.  John  Pune  Stone,  the  Medlad  officer  of 
Healih^from  ,£10  to  ^.5  per  annum. 

The  Bamnaple  Town  (Council  and  U( 


sliof  Meni 


if  Nuianc 
.r  Llandyiitio  h( 


»iSo 


ThePs 

Local  GoveTumenl  uiatnct  wiin  a  Doara  or  nine  iviemuerg,  ano  Mr. 
H.  Bulkeley  Pryce  has  been  appointed  Returning  Officer. 

The  Tunbiidge  Weill  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
have,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Commiilet,  increiied  the 
salary  of  Dr.  Wlliam  Stamford,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Heall^  from 

T£e°SiimeriS'"Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Aulhorily  have 
increased  the  &akry  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gubl^ns,  the  collector,  to  /3a  per 

The  Oiertsey  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have,  with  (he  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  increased  tLe  salary  of  Iha  Inspector  of 

The°MansMd  impravement  Commis^oners  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Coounittee,    increased   the   salary    of  Mr.   Edward   Clayton,    the 
Inipccloi  of  Nuisances,  from  .£60  to  jCSo  per  annum. 

The  Flint  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  the  Surveyor,  to  jC^tj  per 

llie  Nottingham  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  are  not,  at  present, 
taldnf  any  steps  to  appiMnt  a  successor  10  Dr.  Seaton  ai  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.    Although  he  has  been  appointed  to  St.  Luke, 


of  Health,  fmn 

Tlie  Maldon ,  

Alfred  B.  Brady,  their  Surveyor,  for  e 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Town  Coouril  lal 
Urban  Sanitary  Auihoriiy  of  Stamford  on  the  isthulL,  three  knea 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  wen  Kad.  itlaiinj  10  Ila 
apDDintment  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Heshb,  and  the  pifiOKl 
"MW'i™   "t.^.'T  '™  ^3?  to  iao  per  anm.m.     The   laH  lata 

itnponant  nature  of  the  dutiea  devolving  upon  Medical  OSccn  i 
Health,  it  appears  to  them  that  the  salary  hitheri* 
afford  more  than  an  adequate  remuneradon  foe  Ibr 
of  those  dutiea.'    Afiet  a  long  discussion,  I  the  k 

■■-  -levolv.^  _^__ 

Boudof'ihis  rtmlutioB.' 

'    "    ~    *  Rural  Sanitary  Ankad; 


the  proposed  rednct 


^m"he'"!; 


m  £,,  Ulf 


Local  GovemmenI 


whole  subject  their  careful  coritideTfltit 
proposal  for  the  futuj«  discharjce  of  ll 


al^er  coQsidetable  discusuon,  it  was  decided,  as  a  c:ou]pT«niK,IB 
re-appoint  Dr.  Reid  at  £6a  for  the  pnieni  year.    As  Mr.  Dinsir,  Itt 

a^buM™."'""       ""     a»    0  so,  us  en 

Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Auihoriry,  b 
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IirAUGUBAX.    ADDBESS.* 

RED   TO   THE   SANITARY   INSTITUTE 

OF   GREAT   KKITAIN. 
ly  Sir  Robert  Raivlinson,  C.B., 


le  year  1879  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  has 
hand  and  has  carried  out  various  sanitary 
uenls  in  the  irgulalion  of  room -tenements, 
1  scavenging,  improved  abattoirs,  and  in 
1  labourers'  dwellings.  The  purilicaiion  of 
r  Liffey  is,  however,  a  work  which  remains 
complished.  Sanitary  science  is  ns  old  as 
i — that  is,  we  (ind  references  10  laws  and 
>ns  for  preserving  health  in  the  oldest  books 
as  in  the  third  book  of  Moses,  Leviticus, 
reasons  for  some  of  the  ceremonial  regula- 
ly  even  now  be  easily  understood,  such  as 
'e  of  unclean  meats  and  isolation  of  con- 
liseases — leprosy  for  instance.  Leprosy  in 
on,  in  garments,  in  sites,  and  in  houses ;  the 
ins  for  the  purification,  by  burning,  of 
tainted  garments,  and  the  pulling  down  and 
^  the  materials  of  leprous  bouses  may,  with 
;e,  be  adopted  by  Christian  communities  in 
tries.  There  arc  at  this  day  what  may  be 
eprous  sites,  produced  through  ages  of  con- 
pollution  by  human  excreta,  upon  which 
prous-tainted  houses,  and  in  which  dwell 
Mcbed  inhabitants,  having  about  their  per- 
reus  rags  as  clothing.  That  something  akin 
4y  exists  in  sites  and  in  houses  may  be 
from  the  fact  that  in  our  great  towns, 
certainly,  hospital  surgeons  recognise  types 
ie,  and  these  the  most  malignant  and  deadly, 
ng  from  special  streets,  and  even  from 
houses;  and  when,  to  accomplish  certain 
tnents,  these  houses,  streets,  and  inhabitants 
en  removed,  that  type  of  disease  ceased, 
rrible  condition,  under  which  causes  of 
both  infectious  and  contagious,  undoubtedly 
IS  not  been  fully  recognised,  so  as  to  be 
1  against  and  prevented.  We  shall,  I  trust, 
nething  practical  from  some  of  our  members 
e  necessity  there  is  for  a  readier  and  fuller 
ion  of  the  outbreak  of  certain  diseases  which 
iwn   to  spread    with    great    rapidity  when 

le  other  hand,  one  of  the  greatest  works  to 
mplished  by  sanitarians  will  be  to  stem  the 
of  sanitary  ignorance  now  working  so  much 
f,  and  causing  incalculable  human  misery, 

in  any  useful  degree  lessening  the  fearful 
Sting. 

not  necessarily  the  duty  of  sanitarians  to 
le  doctrine  that  dirt  and  disease  are  in  all 
lase  and  effect,  neither  is  it  their  duty  to 
that  they  are  not.     Dirt  is  to  he  removed  or 

;  disease  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  pre- 
and  so  far  as  human  agrncy  extends  men 
!trive  fura  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
not  suppose  th:it,  however  much  sanitary 
may  aid  in  the  promotion  of  comfort  and 
reduction  of  di=ease,  it  will  ever  carry  its 
to  the  vci^  even  of  full  prevention,  as  there 


|tt>^  t/ Addnu  dclimrBd  it  Dublin. 


are  cosmical  causes  which  are,  and  ever  will  bc^ 
beyond  human  control.  Excesses  of  heat,  excesses 
of  draught,  and  excesses  of  cold  have  desiroyed 

vegetable,  animal,  and  human  life  over  vast  areas  of 
the  earth's  surface  almost  to  extinction,  and  there  ii 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  cosmical  changes  in 
the  seasons  similar  to  those  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past  will  be  repealed  in  the  future.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  life.  We  move  at  the 
bottom  of  an  atmospheric  ocean  over  which  we 
have  no  absolute  control  ;  the  composition  of  which, 
in  bulk,  we  cannot  alter.  We  find  health  under 
certain  conditions ;  malarial  disease  and  death  under 
others,  and  how  little  can  we  effect  these  elements 
one  way  or  the  other.'  Let  us  note  what  are  the 
elements  we  have  to  consider.  The  sun  furnishes 
beat  to  evaporate  the  ocean  water,  and  out  of  these 
elements  proceed  our  meteorological  changes.  The 
vapour,  invisible  at  first,  forms  into  cloud,  which 
again  condenses  into  the  form  of  snow,  hail,  dew, 
and  rain,  precipitating  these  over  ocean  and  land. 
Clouds  aggregate  and  brew  up  tornadoes  and  tem- 
pest?, to  settle  down  into  the  gentle  and  refreshing 
shower  and  breeie.  All  the  pure  water  in  springs, 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes,  has  been  cloud-convey  eel 
from  the  salt  ocean  to  the  sources  and  sites  where 
we  find  it. 

Modern  sanitary  science  may  dictate,  as  simple 
remedial  measures  for  cities,  main  sewering  and 
house  draining,  with  improved  water-supply.  But 
will  such  costly  works,  when  executed  and  left 
alone,  prevent  cholera  ?  We  fi-ar  the  reply  must  be, 
'  Certainly  not  ; '  they  are  its  foundation  :  but  with- 
out other  costiy  works  of  street- forming,  paving, 
channelling,  and  persistent  continuous  good  sca- 
venging, most  of  the  expenditure  may  have  been 
wasted,  as  disease  will  continue  to  haunt  derective 
and  overcrowded  room-tenements  and  unvemilated 
houses.  In  some  large  seaport  towns  the  poor  live 
b?low  the  ground  water-level  ;  but  in  cities  like 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  the  poor  live  in 
attics  and  tenement-houses,  so  that  sewering,  drain- 
ing, and  scavenging  is  of  httle  avail  unless  something 
further  is  done  in  the  way  of  excreta  removal,  water- 
supply,  and  cleansing.  In  Dublin  there  are  main 
sewers  and  drains,  with  a  full  supply  of  water,  for  the 
better  classes  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry  {1879), 
for  the  poor  who  lived  in  room-tenements,  there  was 
no  useful  drainage,  and  practically  no  useful  supply 
of  water.  There  was  no  privy  accommodation  for 
the  occupant  of  a  room  in  a  Dublin  tenement. 
There  was  no  water  but  at  an  external  stand-pipe, 
situate  at  a  distance,  and  involving  labour  to  fetch 
and  carrv.  A  medical  officer,  when  asked  how  the 
sick  poor  managed  in  the  long  nights  of  winter, 
replied,  'They  use  any  utensil  handy;'  and  when 
further  asked  as  to  thejr  supply  of  water  in  the  day- 
lime,  the  reply  was, '  a  use  of  i\ie  same  vessel  for  the 
water.'  Cut  Dublin  is  not  by  any  means  excep- 
tional, as  the  town  houses,  room- tenements,  and 
country  cottages  all  over  Great  Britain,  as  also  over 
every  portion  of  the  world  which  is  inhabited,  are 
dens  filthy  and  swarming  with  vermin,  because  over- 
crowded, uncleansed,  and  under- ventilated.  Of  a 
truth,  this  question  of  house  accommodation  for  the 
poor  is  the  question  of  questions  both  for  philan- 
thropists and  for  statesmen,  as  here  are  the  breed- 
ing dens  of  the  roughs  of  all  countries,  nations,  and 
tongues ;  in  the  single  rooms  are  the  seed-beds  of 
disease  and  revolutions. 

The  saying  that   'cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness' 
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must  not  be  taken  as  an  axiom  which  cannot  l^e  dis- 
puted. That  cleanliness  has  not  been,  and  is  not 
now,  in  many  countries,  considered  necessary  to 
godliness,  religious  ceremonials,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  amply  prove.  Nations  professing  Chris- 
tianity do  not  to  this  day  practise  cleanliness  as 
ordained  by  Moses,  and  explained  in  Leviticus.  But 
the  Levitical  laws — ^which  inculcate  cleanliness — 
indicate  the  existence  of  filth  and  filthy  habits 
amongst  the  populations  for  whom  they  were  de- 
vised. The  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were  not  road-makers 
or  bath-builders,  as  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
their  day  of  governing  power  ;  neither  have  we  in 
Great  Britain  public  baths  which  can  rank  with 
those  which  existed  in  Imperial  Rome,  though  re- 
cently baths  in  private  houses  have  become  common, 
and  public  baths  and  washhouses  have  been  and 
are  being  established  by  our  principal  municipal 
authorities. 

It  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  I  first  prepared 
a  set  of  suggestions  for  the  instruction  of  sanitary 
engineers,  which  have  been  accepted  and  applied  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  in  British  colo 
nies,  in  British  India,  and  throughout  North  America. 
As  I  have  recently  revised  these  suggestions,  I  pro- 
pose to  refer  to  them  in  this  address,  to  give  it  prac- 
tical value. 

Houses  should  stand  on  a  dry  subsoil,  and  in  all 
cases,  for  the  cottage  as  for  the  palace,  the  area 
within  the  walls  should  be  covered  by  a  layer  of 
concrete.  Sites  for  houses  should  not  be  dug  into 
the  side  of  a  hill,  unless  the  subsoil  is  drained  and 
the  main  walls  are  effectively  isolated  from  the  high 
ground  behind.  All  house-walls  should,  at  the  foun- 
dation, or  immediately  above  it,  have  a  damp-proof 
course  to  prevent  rottenness,  which  leads  to  the 
Levitically  described  leprosy.  Sewers  and  drains 
should  not  be  formed  within  the  basements  of 
houses.  To  every  room  in  a  house  there  should  be 
means  for  fresh  air  ventilation.  To  every  room  to 
be  occupied,  day  or  night,  there  should  be  means 
for  external  daylight.  Refuse  should  not  be  stored 
near  any  dwelling-house  until  it  becomes  putrid,  but 
should  be  removed  at  short  intervals. 

There  should  be  unceasing  day  by  day  scavenging. 
Villages,  where  the  cottages  are  apart,  cannot  with 
advantage  be  sewered  as  houses  in  towns  are  ;  but 
they  may  be  surface-drained,  and  have  earth  latrines, 
to  be  cleansed  each  week  by  a  paid  scavenger.  The 
payment  of  one  or  more  shillings  per  week  to  a 
selected  resident  labourer  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  cottages. 

A  clean  water-supply  is  necessary  for  country 
cottages.  Springs  of  water  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
brought  from  a  distance  cheaply  by  pipes  to  the 
centre  of  the  village.  The  economy  of  such  process 
may  be  thus  illustrated  :  A  gallon  of  water  weighs 
lolbs.  Five  gallons  of  water  weigh  50  lbs.,  and  365 
times  50  lbs.  for  one  year,  and  fifty  cottages  in  a 
village,  would  require  this  weight,  with  the  weight  of 
the  can  or  bucket  added,  to  be  carried  from  any 
spring.  The  total  weight  would  be  about  900  tons. 
This  water,  if  piped,  will  flow  to  any  convenient 
point  and  save  to  the  villagers  so  much  labour. 
This  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  landlords.  I  have  recently  seen  in 
North  Wales,  on  the  estate  of  H.  D.  Pochin,  Esq., 
J. P.,  isolated  farmhouses  fully  supplied  with  water 
brought  half  a  mile  by  a  pipe  half-inch  in  diameter. 

A  water-supply  to  a  town  should  be  general.  The 
source  should  be  pure.    The  water  should  be  filtered 


and  stored  in  covered  reservoirs.  The  supp 
not  fall  below  fifteen  gallons  per  head  of  th 
tion  ;  it  should  be  at  high  pressure  and 
service.  Hand-carried  supplies  should  not 
rated.  There  should  be  full  and  ready  a 
for  fire  service. 

It  is  practicable  to  take  a  supply  of  ¥ 
every  yard,  every  house,  and  every  room-t 
and  to  supervise  and  manage  these  service 
reduce  waste  and  bring  about  economy.  T 
ever,  can  only  be  done  by  unceasing  superv 

One  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  wi 
thoughtless  improvidence  of  the  poor,  and 
instances  their  mischievous  disposition 
honesty,  as  pipes  of  lead  may  be  stolen.  > 
iron  tubes  may,  however,  be  used  for  house 
as  they  are  both  cheaper  and  stronger  tt 
and  the  metal,  having  no  value,  will  not  1 
And  water  under  pressure,  if  mischievously  1 
with  in  any  tenement,  will  be  so  disagree^ 
those  who  wilfully  liberate  it  will  soon  clos< 
or,  if  damaged,  cry  out  for  repairs,  and 
again  readily  bring  upon  themselves  the 
and  trouble.  There  are  many  towns  in 
where  each  cottage  has  an  independent  s 
pure  water  at  their  own  taps,  constantly 
lent-charge  of  one  shilling  each  quarter. 

Where  water  is  brought  in  there  should  1 
and  sinks  to  remove  the  waste-water.    Th 
pipes  should  not  in  any  instance  enter 
sewer  direct,  but  deliver  over  a  small  gul 
connected  with  a  drain.     New  houses  in 
are  recommended  to  adopt  this  method, 
houses  in   London  do  adopt  it     Town-s 
sewage-utilization,  and  river  and  stream  pui 
are  complicated  questions  in  which  there  h: 
many  mistakes,  and  out  of  which  has  aris 
litigation. 

The  true  purpose  of  town-sewering  shou 
remove  all  waste-water  as  generated ;  to 
dry  subsoil,  and  so  to  dispose  of  sewagi 
to  cause  nuisance.  Town- sewering  is  a 
science  now  in  the  course  of  maturing.  1 
already  several  volumes  published  on  the  s 
England,  in  America,  and  on  the  Continent 

Main-sewering,  as  now  inculcated  and  p 
only  dates  from  about  the  year  1845. 

About  1852  I  drew  up  fresh  rules  for  main- 
and  house-draining,  recommending  that 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  special  w< 
would  be  required  to  accomplish. 

Natural  watercourses  were  not,  as  in  o 
and  in  the  City  of  London,  to  be  formed  intc 
conduits.  Surface-water  was  to  be  as  : 
practicable  discharged  by  the  ordinary  wat< 
at  and  over  the  surface.  Neither  sewers  n< 
were  to  be  laid  within  the  basements  of 
House-drains  were  to  range  from  four  to  si 
in  diameter,  and  were  in  ail  cases  to  be  of 
ware-pipes  or  of  cast-iron.  The  main-seiv 
to  be  laid  in  right  lines  and  have  true  im 
dients  ;  at  changes  of  line  or  gradient  man 
lampholes  were  to  be  formed  having  side-e 
on  the  largest  class  of  sewers,  but  movabl 
on  the  small  sewer  manholes  ;  these  arran 
are  to  facilitate  inspection  and  cleansing  by 
Sewers  and  drains  to  be  fully  ventilated. 

Any  town  sewered  and  drained  on  these  p 
is  for  all  time  under  the  inspection  of  the  s 
The  sewers  being  true  in  line  can,  from  ma 
lamphole,  be  seen  through.    At  the  sur&ce, 
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of  sewer  can  be  sighted  from  manhole  to  lamphole, 
so  that  the  surveyor  knows  exactly  where  to  sink  to 
find  a  side-junction.  In  the  modem  sewers  side- 
junctions  are  to  form  part  of  the  first  construction, 
so  that  house-drains  may  join  without  any  charge  of 
any  sort  for  making  such  junction. 

Under  the  old  system  of  sewers  no  line  was  kept, 
but  the  trenches  were  opened  out  in  short  lengths, 
and  the  sewers  were  constructed  irregularly,  both  in 
line  and  gradient.  Side-junctions  were  not  formed, 
neither  are  they  formed  now  on  some  of  the  metro- 
politan parish  sewers,  which  are  not  under  the 
general  law,  but  the  sewer  is  broken  into,  and  the 
builder  pays  a  fine  for  making  the  junction  which 
ought  to  have  been  ready  for  use  as  part  of  the 
original  construction.  One  effect  has  been  that 
hundreds  of  large  West  End  houses  in  London  have 
never  had  the  sewer  opened  to  make  the  house- 
junction  ;  so  that  the  result  has  been  house  base- 
ment flooding,  typhoid  fever,  and  premature  death. 

Sewer  and  drain  flushing  with  water  is  necessaiy 
to  preserve  these  conduits  clean.  The  automatic 
flushing  tank  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  necessity  to 
the  cleansing  of  drains  and  sewers.  These  flushing 
tanks — the  invention  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  this  Association — have 
become  an  absolute  necessity.  They  accumulate  any 
water  turned  into  them  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  tank, 
which  may  be  from  50  to  503,  or  even  5,000,  gallons, 
when,  without  further  intervention,  the  entire  volume 
of  water  is  liberated  at  a  regulated  speed  to  flush  the 
sewers  or  drains  connected.  The  tank  after  each 
discharge  fills  again,  and  repeats  the  flushing  opera- 
tion at  regulated  intervals.  Service  boxes  (small 
tanks),  for  flushing  water-closets  and  urinals,  are 
constructed  on  similar  principles. 

Sanitary  science  has  been,  and  is  yet,  progressive. 
It  is  being  studied  by  engineers  both  in  Europe  and 
in  North  America.  In  design  and  execution  there 
are  improvements,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  op- 
posite. The  complications  connected  with  town 
sewering  are,  however,  so  many  and  so  various  that 
definite  rules  to  fie  all  places  cannot  be  formulated. 
The  problem  cannot  always  be  in  the  form  of  a 
njle-of-three  sum ;  that  is,  rainfall,  area,  and  main 
sewer  capacity. 

A  sanitary  engineer  should,  of  course,  be  a  meteo- 
rologist and  a  geologist ;  but  then,  why  not  also  a 
botanist,  as  sewage  develops  strange  growths.  The 
engineer  will  study  meteorology  to  learn  the  laws  of 
the  seasons,  times,  and  volume  of  rain  falling,  not, 
however,  to  learn  how  large  the  sewers  must  be  to 
remove  the  greatest  volume  of  water  falling  in  the 
least  time,  but  how  this  water  has  passed  away 
heretofore  from  the  surface  to  be  sewered,  and  with 
what  effects. 

Engineers,  having  much  practice,  will  deal  with 
each  area  specially,  and  construct  their  works  so  as 
best  and  most  cheaply  to  accomplish  the  desired 
purposes — namely,  to  receive  and  remove  waste- 
water and  human  excreta  to  some  outlet  or  outlets, 
where  they  may  be  made  harmless.  Some  engineers 
have  thought  that  the  heaviest  known  rainfall  of  a 
district  must  be  provided  for,  hence  calculations 
have  been  made  as  to  capacities  of  sewers  to  remove 
some  exceptionally  heavy  volume  of  rain  within  the 
hour  ;  but  if  this  rule  were  worked  to,  main  sewers 
in  our  climate — for  such  populations  as  Birmingham 
— would  have  to  be  as  large  as  railway  tunnels. 
And  for  cities  in  India,  such  as  C«ilcutta,  Bombay, 
or  Madras,  main  sewers  of  the  dimensions  of  railway  | 


tunnels  would  not  serve,  because  rain  occasionally 
falls  at  a  rate  of  one  inch  per  hour  for  many  hours 
in  continuance.  The  rule  may  appear  absurd  to 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject— nam  el  y^ 
the  heavier  the  rainfall,  the  less  the  capacity  of  the 
main  sewers  should  be,  as,  during  the  period  that 
such  heavy  rains  continue,  the  entire  surface  is 
swamped — sewers,  drains,  and  streets  being  alike 
under  water. 

In  countries  subject  to  these  heavy  falls  of  rain, 
there  may  be  long  intervals  of  excessive  heat  and 
dry  weather,  when  at  such  times  large  sewers  could 
only  have  a  small  volume  of  highly-concentrated 
sewage  flowing  through  and  evaporating  rapidly, 
leaving  sewage-sludge  to  putrefy  and  give  off  deadly 
gases.  Sewers  and  drains  in  tropical  climates  must 
therefore  be  confined,  in  cross-sectional  dimensions, 
to  moderate  volumes  not  exceeding  some  150  gallons 
per  head  of  the  population.  House-drains  in  no 
case  need  exceed  4  inches  in  diameter ;  and  for 
establishments  containing  i,oo3  persons,  a  drain  of 
9  inches  in  diameter  will  be  sufficient. 

In  England,  some  towns  having  populations  up  to 
10,000  have  outlet-cewers  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
in  diameter,  and  these  sewers  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  working  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  have 
neither  choked  nor  burst.  Surface-water  is  not 
admitted.  For  valley-lines  down  which  in  former 
times  flowed  surface-water — small  brook  courses — 
the  sewers  must  be  of  capacity  to  carry  off  flood- 
waters,  there  must  also  be  overflows  to  the  river,  or 
there  must  be  pumping-power  to  lift  and  discharge 
such  storm-water  above  flood-level.  But  in  these 
cases  these  surface- water  channels  ought  not  to 
have  received  sewage.  This  should  have  been 
removed  by  intercepting-drains. 

This  is  a  most  important  law  which  ought  never 
to  be  disregarded — namely,  do  not  inclose  natural 
watercourses  for  main-sewering  purposes,  because 
the  volume  of  surface-water  flowing  down  a  small 
brook  will  be  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  for  long  periods  ; 
whilst  in  storms  it  may  be  an  angry  rushing  torrent, 
so  that  during  all  dry  periods,  sewage  if  turned  in 
would  stagnate,  evaporate,  and  leave  all  the  slimy 
deposit ;  to  corrupt  and  become  dangerous.  That 
which  is  true  for  a  tropical  climate  is  in  a  lesser 
degree  true  under  any  other  climate. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  water- 
closets  began  to  be  used  in  better  class  houses  in 
London,  large  coarsely-made  brick  drains  ramified 
the  basements  of  houses,  and  were  connected  with 
the  flat-bottomed  sewers.  Sewage — that  is,  waste- 
water and  excreta — was  turned  into  the  sewers,  and, 
becoming  putrid,  foul  gases  were  generated,  which, 
pervading  the  houses,  produced  fevers  to  so  serious 
an  extent  that  house-dram  connection  with  sewers 
direct  was  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Then 
came  in  the  crowning  evil,  the  cesspool.  Houses 
having  water-closets  were  ordered  to  sever  the  con- 
nection with  the  sewers,  and  cesspools  were  formed 
in  yards  and  gardens,  and  beneath  basements,  to 
receive  the  contents  of  the  water-closets  ;  and  to 
this  day  large  foul  brick  drains  and  cesspools  exist 
beneath  large  old  houses  in  the  metropolis  and  at 
mansions  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  throughout 
the  country.  How  many  premature  deaths  have  been 
the  result  it  is  not  possible  to  enumerate.  This  mal- 
ar rangement  was  headed  by  Windsor  Castle,  where 
previous  to  1849  there  were  within  the  basement 
fifty-one  cesspools  full  and  overflowing.  At  Gwydyr 
House — the  first  Board  of  Health  in   1848 — nine 
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cesspools  were  found  within  the  basement,  all  full 
and  overflowing.  At  Bowood,  the  country  seat  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  the  entire  basement  was  ramified 
with  sewers,  along  which  men  could  walk  upright, 
all  of  them  containing  sewage  deposit.  This  was 
the  condition  of  the  seat  of  Earl  Grey  at  Hawick ; 
then  there  were  leaking  brick  sewers  and  drains  at 
Spencer  House,  St.  James's,  London ;  at  Marlboroueh 
House  ;  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  St. 
James's  Square,  and  at  Claremont.  These  palaces 
and  houses  have,  however,  been  thoroughly  and 
effectively  drained,  and  are  now  in  good  condition. 
The  great  colleges  at  Oxford  were  in  a  similar  foul 
condition,  but  Christ  Church,  Balliol,  All  Souls, 
Jesus,  and  Wadham  have  been  fully  drained  at  a 
cost  of  about  5,000/. ;  and  some  800  of  the  lodging- 
houses  have  been  improved,  cesspools  and  foul 
drains  removed,  new  water-closets  and  new  drains 
put  in,  impure  wells  and  pumps  done  away  with,  and 
water  supplied  from  the  public  works  at  a  cost  of 
some  15,000/.  The  population  of  Oxford  is  about 
40,000,  and  the  rateable  value  some  200,000/.  The 
city  has  been  sewered  and  drained,  and  pump- 
ing engines,  with  a  sewage  farm,  established  at 
a  cost  of  not  less  than  200,000/.,  so  that 
Oxford  has  expended  within  a  few  years  on 
sanitary  works  not  less  than  273,000/.  But 
Cambridge  remains,  with  all  its  colleees,  an  un- 
drained,  river-polluted  cesspool  city.  Up  to  about 
182 1,  Paris  was  a  city  of  open  privy  cesspits  and 
street  pollutions,  when  an  Ordnance  was  passed 
compelling  the  construction  of  watertight  and  so 
termed  hermetically  sealed  cesspools,  which  con- 
tinue to  this  day — nuisance  creators  and  disease 
breeders.  Neither  London  nor  any  other  English 
town  has  ever  been  cesspooled  as  Paris  is — that  is, 
by  such  large  and  costly  underground  structures, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  smaller  English  cesspools 
have  been  more  easily  got  rid  of;  and,  since  1848, 
they  have  been  abolished  by  tens  of  thousands,  so 
that  London,  at  this  day,  stands  sewered,  drained, 
and  freed  from  most  of  its  cesspools,  and  is  in  this 
respect  the  most  fully  water-closeted  and  cleanest 
great  city  in  the  world.  The  work  of  entirely  free- 
ing the  river  Thames  of  sewage  from  Teddington  to 
the  North  Sea,  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  and 
there  will  be  no  further  tampering  with  the  question 
in  Loudon  ;  and  out  to  sea  also  must  go  the  whole 
of  the  crude  sewage  of  Dublin,  because  the  river 
Liffey  must  be  purified,  and  intercepting-sewers, 
having  a  sea  outlet,  will  be  the  cheapest  remedy. 
Every  large  town  in  Great  Britain  which  is  situate 
on  the  seashore,  or  on  the  margin  of  a  salt-water 
estuary,  sends  the  crude  sewage  direct  to  the 
estuaries  or  to  the  sea,  and  I  know  no  valid  reason 
against  it.  There  are  undoubtedly  manurial  ele- 
ments of  value  in  crude  sewage,  but  if  it  must  cost 
thirty  or  more  shillings  to  utilise  it  by  deposition 
with  chemicals,  or  in  land  irrigation,  to  earn  twenty 
shillings,  I  fail  to  see  that  to  dispose  of  it  into  the 
sea  at  a  less  cost  in  rates  is  waste. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  inland  sewage 
may  be  treated  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  nuisance 
— by  disinfection  and  precipitation,  and  by  broad 
irrigation.  Now,  according  to  the  most  recent  ex- 
periments on  a  practical  scale,  continued  over  a 
series  of  years,  it  has  been  found  to  cost  about 
3,000/.  per  annum  to  disinfect  and  precipitate  the 
sediment  from  two  millions  of  gallons  of  sewage  per 
day,  and  the  material  obtained  by  precipitation  has 
no  paying  value. 


To  treat  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  160  million 
gallons  per  day,  by  chemical  precipitation  would 
cost,  at  a  similar  rate,  about  240,000/.  per  annum, 
and  if  carried  on  at  the  existing  outlets  on  the 
Thames  would  create  a  great  nuisance.  24o,ocx3/. 
at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  would  equal  a  capital 
sum  of  six  millions  sterling,  which  had  better  be 
expended  in  taking  the  sewage  to  sea,  rather  than  in 
further  attempting  to  deal  with  it  inland. 

For  broad  irrigation  for  London  sewage  there 
should  be  some  40,000  acres  of  land  available, 
which,  at  100/.  per  acre,  would  cost  four  millions 
sterling,  and  might  cost  four  more  millions  sterling 
to  drain,  form  roads  and  irrigation  conduits  ;  but  no 
such  area  of  land  could  be  purchased  for  so  low  a 
price,  if  preceding  examples  are  to  be  a  test.  It 
has  been  found  that  when  land  for  sewage  irriga- 
tion purposes  has  been  taken  compulsorily,  the 
price  has,  in  some  cases,  mounted  up  to  150  years' 
purchase,  and  is  never  less  than  three  or  four  times 
the  ordinary  selling  or  letting  value  for  ordinary 
agricultural  uses. 

Inland  towns  and  villages,  as  a  rule,  are  obliged 
to  secure  land  upon  which  to  effect  sewage  purifica- 
tion. A  long  li-^t  of  such  towns  and  villages  might 
be  made  out,  the  chief  towns  being  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  Doncaster,  Nottingham,  Bedford, 
Leamington,  Oxford,  Reading,  Warwick,  and  Croy- 
don ;  to  name  all  would  be  to  incumber  this 
Address  with  a  long  list  of  mere  names,  which 
can  be  found  in  Parliamentary  returns,  and  which 
is  being  added  to.  There  are  other  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Bradford,  where 
sewage  is  partially  removed  by  sewers  and  partly 
by  movable  pails,  and  is  treated  by  chemicals  to 
cause  precipitation.  Irrigation,  or  filtration  through 
land,  produces  the  purest  effluent,  and,  where  suit- 
able land  can  be  procured  at  a  fairly  agricultural 
price,  at  the  least  cost  to  the  community.  . 

On  the  Continent  there  is  a  sewage  irrigation  at 
Dantzig,  which  has  been  in  use  some  years,  and 
on  a  large  scale  it  is  being  adopted  in  Berlin,  where 
there  are  large  areas  of  flat  surfaces  of  land  with 
sparsely  occupied  sandy-subsoils.  To  utilise  sewage 
in  the  easiest  and  cheapest  manner,  the  sewage 
should  flow  on  to  the  surface  without  pumping.  The 
subsoil  should  be  porous,  the  climate  should  be 
dry,  and  have  a  large  average  of  sunshine.  From 
such  land  good  management  would  produce  a  profit. 

Public  baths,  washhouses,  disinfecting  apparatus, 
mortuaries,  abattoirs,  and  a  scavenging  department 
are  all  necessary. 

Public  baths,  washhouses,  and  disinfecting  appa- 
ratus, should  be  as  near  the  population  for  whose 
uses  they  are  intended  as  may  be  practicable.  They 
should  be  plain  in  appearance,  inexpensive,  and 
fitted  up  with  efficient  apparatus.  If  twenty  thousand 
pounds  has  to  be  expended  in  any  town,  it  will 
be  wiser  to  construct  ten  separate  establishments 
placed  where  they  are  most  wanted,  rather  than 
to  erect  one  or  two  imposing-looking  buildings  to 
which  the  poor  will  not  go — one  reason  being  that 
they  are  too  distant.  Examples  of  the  utter  break- 
down of  grand  and  costly  baths  and  washhouses 
may  be  given.  The  people  for  whom  they  were 
intended  would  not  use  them,  and  so  the  money 
they  cost  was  wasted. 

Disinfecting  chambers  should  be  attached  to  each 
washhouse  establishment,  but  isolated.  That  is, 
infected  clothing  should  be  received  and  washed 
apart.    To  stamp  out  contagious  disease,  burning 
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■  disinfection  of  infected  beddine  nnd  clothing 
should  be  prompt.  It  will  be  the  cheapest  process 
to  disinfect,  wash,  cleanse,  and  restore  the  articles  to 
the  poor  owners  free  of  cost  rather  than  retard  the 
process  by  using  compulsion  and  demanding  pay- 
ment ;  as,  in  Ibis  case,  there  will  be  secretiveness 
and  opposition  ;  in  the  oihet  case,  ready  compliance 
and  thankfulness. 

Mortuaries  and  ambulance-conveyances  are  an 
absolute  necessity  in  towns,  and  should  be  a  part  of 
every  establishment. 

Public  abattoirs,  situate  in  open  spacer,  well 
drained  and  ventilated,  are  necessary.  Private 
slaughterhouses  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

A  lire  establishment  is  necessary  ;  and  in  towns 
having  a  population  cxceedine  100,000  there  may  be 
several  stations  having  electric  communication  with 
the  bead  establishment. 

Scavenger^  Dipartiiunt. — This,  I  consider,  a 
prime  necessity.  All  forms  of  scavenging  should 
be  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  municipality. 
There  should  be  no  private  scavenging.  To  require 
hnuseholdrrs  at  any  time  to  scavenge  iherr  own  pre* 
mises  is  a  remnant  of  b.-irb,irism,  as  when  it  is  so 
left  it  never  has  been  done,  nor  ever  will  be  done. 
Scavenging  should  be  done  at  short  intervals,  and 
«very  spadeful  of  refuse  should  be  cleared  from  the 
streets  daily,  being  taken  to  some  depdt.  Such  of  the 
refuse  as  will  burn  should  be  burned,  and  other  forms 
of  refuse  should  be  harmlessly  disposed  of  outside 
the  town  or  city.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  retain  any 
refuse  which  is  liable,  by  keeping,  to  become  offen- 
sive, in  the  hope  of  selling  it  to  make  a  supposed 
pmfit,  as  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  scavenger  to  sell 
refuie,  but  to  produce  cleanness.  In  seaport  towns, 
if  refuse  cannot  otherwise  be  disposed  of,  it  may  be 
sent  to  be  sunk  at  sea  in  hopper  barges. 

In  looking  over  the  advances  made  in  sanitary 
science,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  to  undertake 
and  perfect  good  works  is  one  thing,  but  that  to 
maintain  them  good  is  the  main  thing, 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  sewers,  drains, 
and  waterworks  are  only  means  to  an  end — they  are 
only  good  so  long  as  they  arc  sound,  clean,  and  cared 
for.  Again,  the  most  complete  works  of  sewering 
and  water-supply  may  leave  untouched  the  slums 
atid  room-tenements  :  and  these  places  may  remain 
nests  of  cont.igious  disease,  out  of  which  stalk  the 
grim  forms  of  typhoid  and  cholera.  There  are  towns 
m  England  where  sewers  and  drains  have  been 
formed  and  a  good  water-supply  established,  but 
where  scavenging  and  single  room  tenement- inspec- 
tion and  cleansing  have  been  shamefully  neglected. 
The  first  should  be  done,  the  latter  not  left  undone. 
In  the  world  there  is  no  value  but  in  human  life, 
and  human  life  has  the  greatest  value  when  healthy 
»nd  moral.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  members  of  this 
ingress  to  induce  improvement,  to  show  statesmen 
and  the  public  generally  that  the  only  safety  will  be 
in  assisting  to  remove  causes  which  lead  to  sickness, 
incapacity,  and  premature  death. 


h'll.TESS  FOR  EovPT.— The  Atkins  Filter  and  Engi- 
neering Compiny,  Limited,  have  received  an  order  from 
the  War  Office  for  J.OM  Pocket  Filters,  similar  to  those 
mjiplied  fijr  the  Transvaal  and  Other  expeditions,  to  be 
lieliverrd  within  a  week.  Lord  Wolselc/  havini-  telej^raphed 
foi  them.  The  firm  have  also  in  hand  an  order  for  neatly 
fine  Ihomand  six-gallon  stoneware  filters,  which  they  are 
ooH-  detiv.-ring  to  the  Woolwich  Dockyard. 
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Few  of  the  many  questions  which  have  engaged  the 
efforts  of  sanitary  authorities  during  the  brief'^period 
in  which  real  attention  has  been  given  to  the  care 
of  the  public  health  has  caused  so  much  anxiety  as 
the  disposal  of  town  refuse.  In  a  few  favoured  places 
the  difficulties  have  not  been  pressing,  but  in  a  town 
such  as  Birmingham,  the  rapidity  of  whose  growth 
has  been  almost  unexampled,  and  situated  as  it  is 
in  the  centre  of  England,  with  a  river  no  larger  than 
a  brook,  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the  dis> 
posal  of  refuse  have  ri-en  to  an  extent  probably 
unknown  in  other  large  centres  of  population.  For- 
tunately, in  the  growth  of  the  town,  land  has  been 
easily  obtained,  so  that  the  population  has  been 
widely  spread.  Had  the  growth  been  as  rapid,  and 
the  area  as  curtailed  as  in  the  older  towns,  Birming- 
ham, instead  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  of  the 
large  towns  in  England,  would  probably  have  bad 
its  death-rate  heavier  than  any.  From  its  situation 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  Midland  district  it  was 
obliged  to  adopt  in  its  early  history  the  system  of 
surface  household  wells,  and  until  recently  these 
had  an  almost  universal  prevalence  throughout  the 
town  ;  indeed,  they  exist  now  in  very  large  numbers. 
In  close  association  the  midden  privy  was  con- 
structed, and  in  1871  there  were  nearly  20,000  of 
these  centres  of  disease  existing  in  the  borough, 
their  aggregate  area  exceeding  thirteen  acres.  As 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon  hills 
of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  it  is  perfectly  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  soakage  from  the  privies  into  the 
wells  was  of  constant  occurrence,  and  is  Still 
far  too  frequent.  Of  these  privies  about  14,000 
drained  at  that  time  into  the  sewers.  There  were 
about  7,oc»  water-closets,  the  contents  of  which, 
together  with  all  the  road- sweepings,  manufacturers' 
refuse,  and  countless  other  impurities,  were  turned, 
and  had  been  ever  since  the  town  existed,  into  the 
small  river  traversing  its  area.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  below  the  town  raised  strong  objections 
to  its  being  regarded  as  the  common  sewer.  In- 
junctions were  obtained,  and  the  municipal  autho- 
rities were  obliged  to  give  an  undertakmg  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  apply  an  ctificient  remedy. 
The  discussion  as  to  what  this  remedy  should  be 
occupied  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  Town 
Council  for  several  years,  and  it  eventuated  in  the 
most  complete  and  radical  change  of  municipal 
policy  which,  I  venture  to  say,  has  ever  occurred  in 
any  town.  Up  to  1871  the  government  of  the  town 
was  conducted  upon  lines  which  it  is  no  part  of  my 
business  here  to  discuss  or  condemn  but  no  one 
who  knows  the  town  at  all  but  will  be  able  to  sub- 
stantiate my  statement  that  the  new  regime  in- 
augurated, by  the  distinguished  statesman  who  at 
'  the  present  moment  presides  over  the  Board  of 
,  Trade,  has,  as  it  were,  reconstructed  every  aspect  of 
'  our  municipal  life.  The  town  has  improved  in  every 
possible  way  ;  its  death-rate  has  fallen  nearly  five  in 
the  thousand,  and  the  average  age  at  death  has  been 
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raised  six  years,  and  the  whole  of  these  beneficial 
changes  are  due  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's sanitary  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  fouling  of  the  river  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  another'  and  very  great  element  of 
danger  existed  in  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the 
middens,  either  with  or  without  drainage  into  the 
sewers,  had  to  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  a  large 
amount  of  household  rubbish,  which,  where  left  to 
dry  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  the  dwelling- 
houses,  became  a  fertile  soiirce  of  danger  and  death. 
The  problems  we  had  to  solve,  therefore,  were  only 
two  : — How  we  could  treat  the  fluid  impurities 
which  ran  into  the  river,  and  how  we  could  dispose 
of  the  sblid  household  refuse.  Up  to  the  time  I  am 
speaking  ot  and,  indeed,  up  to  the  year  1878,  with 
certain  (][uaiifications  which  I  need  not  enter  into, 
the  contents  of  the  middens  and  the  solid  rubbish 
were  disposed  of  partly  by  sale  to  farmers,  and 
partly  by  disposal  upon  tips.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  town,  when  it  covered  a  small  area,  these  tips 
were  constructed  upon  pieces  of  land  which  are  now 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  it  has  been  by 
no  means  an  unusual  thing  to  trace  outbreaks  of 
zynu)tic  diseases  to  the  accidental  reopening  of  these 
accumulations  of  the  filth  of  bygone  generations.  . 

During  our  earlier  experience  the  sale  to  fanners 
of  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  excrement  was  a  fairly 
profitable  transaction,  but  they  soon  discovered  that 
the  material  sold  them  possessed  little  real  value, 
and  whilst  the  amount  we  had  to  sell  constantly 
increased,  tht  price  obtainable  just  as  steadily 
diminished^  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tabk  : 

Date.  Boats  (of  25  tons).  Average  price. 

1876      405      £A'o^A 

1877      1,442      4-2S7 

1&78      1,209      374 

1879     1,603 244 

1880     1,791      2-246 

1881      2,038     2*053 

1882     2,309     2*123 

'      1883      2,397 17 

The  diflferehce  in  price  from  1876  to  1883  of  2,397 
boats  is  7,990/.  The  farmers,  in  fact,  found  that 
whilst  the  ashes  clogged  the  land,  the  amount  of 
fertilising  material  was  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  the  labour  of  application.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  that  not  only  was  the  price  to  be  ob- 
tained for  it  constantly  diminishing,  but  that  the 
difficulties  and  cost  of  its  transport  were  constantly 
increasing.  The  outlying  rural  districts  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  which  were 
governed  previous  to  1875  without  any  kind  of 
reference  to  sanitary  work,  were  constituted  into 
sanitary  areas,  with  boards  of  management,  who 
speedily  found  that  it  was  not  to  the  interests  of 
their  constituents  that  accumulations  of  this  material 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  canal  sides  within 
their  boundaries.  The  canal  companies,  too,  began 
to  raise  difficulties  about  transit,  and  about  the 
damaging  nature  of  this  particular  kind  of  traffic 
alike  to  their  trade  and  their  property ;  and  the 
immense  importance  to  us  of  this  difficulty  may  be, 
perhaps,  best  summarised  when  I  say  that  in  the 
last  few  months  one  of  the  canal  companies  has 
given  us  notice  of  an  increased  tariff,  which  would, 
on  our  transactions  of  the  previous  year,  mean 
increased  payments  of  between  4,000/.  and  5,000/. 
per  annum.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  difficulty 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  value  of  this  crude  manure 


upon  the  amount  we  now  produce  represents  s 
difference  of  income  between  1876  and  1884  of  mor< 
than  20,000/.  a  year. 

The  Health  Committee,  under  whose  direction  all 
this  work  is  carried  on,  has  been  more  than  once 
adversely  criticised  about  an  undue  increase  of  theii 
actual  expenditure  <  over  that  for  which  they  have 
estimated,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  conduci 
of  such  a  business  as  this  nothing  like  even  an 
approximately  exact  estimate  can  be  formed,  and 
whilst  actually  their  greatest  excess  of  expenditure 
over  estimate  was  3,342/.  17^.  10^.  on  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  45,000/.  a  year  in  1883,  the 
committee  have  frequently  been  under  their  estimate, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  a  statement  in  any  degree 
approaching  accuracy  can  ever  be  made.  The 
diminution  of  income  on  the  old  method  of  working 
is  perhaps  best  seen  by  the  following  column  of 
figures,  which  gives  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
crude  manure  between  1877  and  1880,  in  which 
latter  year  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  town- 
refuse  was  introduced,  and  these  figures  indicate  the 
very  advantageous  results  during  the  last  three  and 
a  half  years  obtained  from  the  new  method  : — 

Years.  £         s.     d. 

1877 11,212   12     O 

1878 11,556      I    II 

1879 8.339   18  4 

1880 7,879      I  10 

1881 10,141      3  2 

1882 11,622      3  3 

1883 11,553    4  II 

1884 14,000    o    o  (estimate) 

From  the  figures  I  have  given,  which  are,  except 
the  last  sum,  actual  cash  results,  it  will  be  perfectly 
evident  that  if  the  old  system  of  mixing  ashes  and 
excrement  for  the  purpose  of  sale  had  been  con- 
tinued and  extended,  nothing  but  bankruptcy  could 
have  resulted  for  the  department. 

The  problems  we  had  to  solve  were  only  two  in 
number,  and  they  were  extremely  simple  in  charac- 
ter ;  but  they  were  extremely  complicated,  from  the 
enormous  bulk  of  the  material  to  which  they  had  to 
be  applied,  and  it  is  from  this  chiefly  that  our  pro- 
gress in  their  solution  was  so  slow.  We  found,  in 
fact,  that  theoretical  chemistry  was  of  but  little  help, 
and  that  laboratory  experiments  were  absolutely 
futile.  We  found  that  no  results  of  a  trustworthy 
character  could  be  obtained  unless  the  experiments 
were  made  upon  a  scale  which  would  represent  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  material  we  had  to  deal 
with.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  proceed  slowly 
and  with  the  utmost  caution,  and,  looking  back  upon 
the  fact  that  we  could  find  absolutely  no  experience 
anywhere  which  we  could  apply  to  our  own  work, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  astonishing  to  me  that 
we  made  so  few  mistakes  as  we  might  have  to  place 
on  record  if  an  account  of  them  were  demanded. 
We  sent  out  inquiries,  and  we  visited  by  deputation 
all  the  large  towns  in  Great  Britain  which  were  in 
any  way  comparable  to  our  own,  and  these  inquiries 
and  investigations,  concurrently  with  our  experi- 
ments, occupied  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years. 
As  they  advanced,  and  as  the  results  of  our  experi- 
ments became  more  accurate  and  more  extended, 
the  more  certain  did  we  become  that  the  original 
conclusions  established  by  the  report  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Sewage  Inquiry  Committee  were  those 
alone  which  were  applicable  to  our  town.  The 
recommendations  were  as  follows  : — *  The  exclusion 
of  animal  excreta  from  the  sewers  is,  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  committee,  essential  both  to  the  effectual 
treatment  of  sewage  and  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  population,  and  they  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  this  object  may  be  attained  by  a  reform 
of  the  system  of  exposed  privies  and  open  middens 
now  prevailing  in  the  town,  and  which  defile  the  air, 
poison  the  water,  and,  by  means  of  connecting 
drains,  pollute  the  sewage.' 

The  first  principle  we  established,  and  we  arrived 
at  it  chiefly  from  the  disastrous  experience  of  other 
towns,  where  it  had  not  been  adopted,  was  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  two  elements 
with  which  we  had  to  deal — the  household  refuse 
and  the  excret^i — entirely  separate,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  established  a  system  of  dual  and  joint 
collection  which  has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory. 
In  the  reconstruction  of  closet  accommodation  we 
filled  up  the  old  middens  and  replaced  them  by 
simple  closets,  under  the  seats  of  which  we  placed 
large  galvanised  pans.  These  pans  are  coated  in- 
side from  time  to  time  with  boiling  tar,  an  operation 
which  very  much  diminishes  the  smell  and  enables 
them  to  be  easily  cleaned.  Somewhere  near  the 
closets  are  placed  ash-tubs,  either  of  wood  or  iron, 
into  which  the  tenants  are  requested  to  place  their 
household  refuse,  and  they  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
empty  slops  into  the  pans.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
educate  the  population  to  the  fulfilment  of  even  these 
simple  directions,  and  much  trouble  was  encoun- 
tered for  several  years  in  establishing  the  fresh 
anrangement.  We  found  that  many  people  objected 
to  it,  and  clung  with  a  mistaken  but  most  affectionate 
pertinacity  to  the  foul  middens  to  which  theiy  had 
been  accustomed.  The  arrangements  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  pans  and  ashes  were  at  first  defective, 
and  a  good  deal  of  outcry  was  raised  from  time  to 
time  ac>ainst  the  objectionable  smells  which  they 
emitted  as  they  passed  through  the  streets  ;  but  as 
the  details  became  perfected  one  after  another  these 
objections  ceased,  and  we  were  not  troubled  with  any 
complaints.  Indeed,  the  complaints  now  are  all 
against  the  old  system,  for  when  the  remaining 
middens  have  to  be  emptied  the  overwhelming  stench 
which  prevails  all  over  the  neighbourhood  for  some 
hours  after  the  process  is  a  never-failing  theme  of 
complaint  for  exactly  the  same  people  who,  when 
they  were  accustomed  to  its  nightly  recurrence, 
thought  it  hardly  worth  mention. 

The  collecting  vans  are  arranged  to  carry  eighteen 
pans  and  abont  one  ton  of  ashes,  and  the  collection 
is  made  from  each  house  on  the  average  once  a 
week.  When  the  pan  is  removed  it  is  covered  by  a 
lid,  made  to  fit  perfectly  tight  by  means  of  a  strong 
spring  and  a  band  of  India-rubber,  so  that  any 
smell  is  avoided.  The  ash-tubs  are  emptied  into 
a  special  receptacle  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  van. 
These  vans  are  taken  to  our  central  depot,  and  there 
are  subjected  to  processes  of  which  I  shall  shortly 
speak. 

Two  objections  have  been  and  may  be  urged 
against  the  process,  so  far  as  I  have  described  it. 
The  first  is  of  an  unimportant  character,  the  second 
of  very  great  weight.  The  first  is  that  as  the  work 
has  to  be  done  during  the  night  some  amount  of 
noise  is  made  at  the  back  of  each  house  once  a  week, 
but  I  venture  to  say,  and  I  can  speak  from  my  own 
experience  without  any  hesitation,  that  this  is  a  very 
much  smaller  evil  than  the  noise  of  emptying  one  of 
the  old  middens,  which  sometimes  went  on  for  hours, 
even  though  this  occurred  only  once  in  several 
months.   The  outrageous  stench  which  accompanied 


this  process  was  sufficient  to  induce  one  to  be  away 
from  home  when  it  occurred.  The  second  objection 
is. the  cost  of  the  collection,  which  is  very  heavy. 
The  answer  to  it,  however,  is  that  the  material  has 
to  be  collected,  whether  it  is  deposited  in  tubs  or 
middens,  and!  when  it  is  collected  from  middens  it 
has  to  be  removed  out  into  the  country  at  an 
additional  cost,  which  more  than  doubles  the  cost 
of  collection.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  collected 
in  pans  and  tubs  on  the  separate  system,  not  only 
does  the  cost  of  collection  practically  end  the  loss 
which  is  sustained  on  it,  but  its  further  treatment  on 
the  plan  I  have  to  speak  of  contributes  (as  I  hope 
to  show)  to  a  very  remarkable  extent  to  a  set-off 
upon  the  cost  of  collection.  Upon  these  grounds, 
therefore,  in  estimating  the  financial  results  of  our 
proceeding  we  do  not  take  in  the  cost  of  collection 
at  all,  because  it  occurs  equally  in  both  accounts, 
and  therefore  as  a  common  factor  may  be  entirely 
eliminated.  We  proceed,  then,  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  at  the  point  where  the  material,  of  what- 
ever type,  has  been  received  at  the  places  we  call 
wharves.  There  are  several  of  these  throughout  the 
town,  in  all  but  one  of  which  the  old  process  is- 
carried  on  ;  and  it  is  to  this  one  exception  that  the 
interest  of  what  I  have  to  say  applies. 

Whilst  our  system  of  collection  and  the  details  of 
reconstruction  were  being  applied  to  the  town,  the 
amount  of  material  collected  at  Montague  Street 
far  outstripped  our  powers  of  dealing  with  it  by  a 
scientific  process.  It  had,  therefore,  to  be  converted 
by  a  primitive  process  of  manufacture  into  what 
was  practically  the  old  midden  stuff  ;  and  the  only 
advantage  we  obtained  so  far  by  our  new  arrange* 
ment  was  that  we  had  one  huge  midden  in  Montague 
Street  in  place  of  the  thousand^  we  had  removed' 
from  the  general  area  of  the  town.  It  was  not 
difificult  to  imagine  that  this  arrangement  was  ex* 
tremely  unsatisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Montague  Street  wharf, 
and  it  increased  the  cost  of  the  department  very 
materially  without  any  tangible  gain  oeyond  the  in- 
crease of  the  health  of  the  community.  This 
increase  of  cost,  together  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  the  years  in  which  the  pan  system  was 
being  extended,  and  the  materials  roughly  manu- 
factured was  displayed  in  the  following  column  of 
figures : — 


Years.  Expenditare. 

£        t.      d. 

1877  33»356  15  5 

1878  35»toi  3  o 

1879  40,446  14  I 


Population.    Cost  per  Head. 
s.    d, 

377,436      I   9 
383,117      I  10 

388,884      2  O 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  continually  increasing  cost 
of  collection  and  the  continuously  diminishing  value 
of  the  material  again  gave  indications  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  policy  would  have  been  ruinous.  At 
this  point  it  may  probably  be  convenient  to  antici- 
pate a  criticism  which  is  sure  to  be  raised  upon  the 
general  system  of  our  policy  for  the  disposal  of 
refuse  which  has  been  adopted  in  Birmingham. 
Towns  will  be  pointed  to,  of  great  importance  and 
large  size,  in  which  no  such  costs  as  these  are  in- 
curred, and  instances  of  towns  where  the  water- 
carriage  system  is  in  use  will  doubtless  be  specially 
indicated.  We  may,  and  probably  will,  be  asked 
the  question,  Why  has  not  the  water-carriage 
system  been  adopted  in  Birmingham.^  and  there 
are  some  amongst  us  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who 
are  disposed  to  take  such  a  retrog^de  step.  I  need 
not  answer  the  objection  in  detail,  because    the 
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answer  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  volume  I  have 
already  quoted,  the  report  of  the  Birmingham 
Sewage  Inquiry  Committee.  Suffice  it  to  say  gene- 
rally that  as  Birmingham  has  a  very  elevated  posi- 
tion we  cannot  obtain  a  water  supply  by  gravitation. 
Every  ounce  of  water  used  in  the  town,  unless 
obtained  from  a  soft  water  cistern  placed  on  the 
roof  of  a  house,  has  to  be  pumped,  and  the  public 
supply  has  to  be  raised  from  200  to  600  feet,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  not  only  is  this  an  extremely  costly 
process,  but  that  the  quantity  we  can  obtain,  and 
from  reservoirs,  is  such  as  is  calculated  only  for  the 
maximum  requirements  of  a  constantly  growing 
population  for  all  purposes  exclusive  of  a  water- 
carriage  system  of  sewage.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  we  could  obtain  in  any  way  the  additional 
quantity  of  water  required  for  this  purpose,  and 
even  if  we  could  obtain  it  our  difficulties  would  be 
increased  instead  of  diminished  by  every  gallon 
of  water-closet  liquid  which  was  added  to  our 
already  enormous  bulk  of  sewage.  It  is  stated 
in  the  report  already  quoted  that  in  1871 
the  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage  was  seven- 
teen millions  of  gallons,  and  that  the  stormy 
outflow  amounted  to  thirty-two  millions  of  gallons 
each  day,  and  from  the  very  considerable  increase 
of  population,  and  the  far  more  extensive  pro- 
cesses now  in  existence,  the  probability  is  that  these 
figures  would  now  stand  respectively  at  twenty 
millions  and  forty  millions  of  gallons,  all  of  which 
has  to  pass  into  a  small  brook.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  very  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  purchased, 
and  have  been  drained  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
this  enormous  bulk  of  polluted  water,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  on  the  other  side,  that  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Birmingham  and  District  United  Drainage 
Area  an  enormous  additional  area,  with  a  very  large 
population,  has  been  embraced  within  its  operations, 
the  drainage  of  which  will  have  to  be  passed  over 
this  land. 

Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  river  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  so  far 
as  the  operations  of  the  Drainage  Board  have  pro- 
ceeded the  question  of  the  clarification  of  the  river 
has  hardly  been  touched,  and  I  may  say  that  all  the 
land  they  have  will  be  absolutely  ineffectual  for 
dealing  with  the  sewage  during  at  least  nine  months 
in  the  year.  Besides,  there  are  three  additional 
arguments  which  can  be  urged  against  any  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  commenced  in  1871  and  con- 
sistently maintained  until  the  present  moment.  The 
first  is  that  when  excrementitious  matter  is  added  to 
water  it  is  absolutely  impossible  effectually  to  re- 
move it  by  any  process  short  of  distillation.  It  is 
equally  certain,  as  proved  by  the  Sewage  Inquiry 
Committee's  report,  that  huge  bulks  of  diluted 
sewage  cannot  be  applied  with  any  kind  of  economy 
to  land,  however  extensive  in  area,  and  that  the 
crops  grown  upon  that  land,  such  as  rye  grasses  and 
the  coarser  kinds  of  vegetables,  cannot  be  sold. 
The  third  objection  is  that  human  excreta  contains 
so  much  valuable  fertilising  material  that  they  con- 
stitute in  themselves  a  perfect  manure  of  g^eat  value 
for  certain  purposes.  We  can  say  further,  from  an 
experience  which  is  now  pretty  extensive,  that  when 
they  are  reduced  to  a  form  in  which  they  can  be 
stored  or  transmitted  to  a  distance,  or  applied 
directly  to  the  land  without  further  manufacture, 
they  command  a  ready  and  profitable  sale.  The 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  true  economy  is  to 
preserve  from  waste  these  materials  which,  having 


been  taken  from  the  land,  should  be  restored  to  it, 
and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  waste  them  by  such  dilu- 
tion as  renders  them  practically  valueless.  In  fact, 
in  such  an  uncertain  and  moist  climate  as  we  have 
to  contend  with,  the  true  principle  for  the  utilisation 
of  this  kind  of  refuse  is  to  remove  from  it  all  excess 
of  moisture  which  it  already  contains,  and  certaioly 
not  to  diminish  its  value  by  adding  to  it  a  useless 
and  damaging  excess  of  water. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  the  plan  we  adopted 
was  to  act  upon  the  one  kind  of  refuse  by  means  of 
the  other.  Immensely  to  our  surprise,  and  to  ov 
no  small  satisfaction,  we  found  that  the  solid  ash- 
tub  refuse,  which  amounts  to  72,000  tons  per  annum, 
would  burn  in  properly  constructed  furnace?  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  kind  of  fuel,  and  in  this 
burning  it  is  reduced  to  one- fourth  of  its  original 
bulk,  and  the  result  is  a  peculiarly  useful  silicious 
clinker,  which  we  turn  to  all  kinds  of  useful  purposei 
It  has  been  used  to  erect  buildings  with,  to  make 
roads  and  paving  blocks,  staircases,  horse-troughs, 
tables,  and  ornamental  fireplaces,  samples  of  aUof 
which  may  be  seen  at  our  works.  Of  this  kind  of 
household  rubbish  there  has  been  about  eleven  boiti 
per  week  sent  out  into  the  country,  the  voat 
cost  of  transit  being  500/.  If  we  burn  the  same 
amount  the  cost  would  be  270/.,  and  if  we  used  all  the 
clinkers,  as  we  hope  to  do,  we  should  save  230^ 
The  burning  of  this  amount  would  occupy  threi 
furnaces  of  the  kind  we  have  erected  for  the  purpose^ 
and  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  rubbish  thus  bumM75 
per  cent,  would  be  dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat 
From  the  figures  I  have  just  given  it  would  deaih 
be  profitable  if  we  merely  burnt  the  rubbish,  anddia. 
not  in  any  way  utilise  the  heat ;  but  there  is  w 
physicist,  certainly  no  manufacturer,  who  is  notpo^. 
fectly  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest  advances  tf 
modem  times  has  been  in  the  utilisation  of  the  waste 
energy  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  form  of  heat  The  loss  would  therelbie 
be  enormous  if  we  allowed  75  per  cent  of  theeoosf 
contained  in  the  72,000  tons  of  this  rubbish  to  be 
annually  wasted. 

In  order  to  utilise  this  waste  heat  the  plan  adoptei 
by  the  Health  Committee  was  to  apply  it  for  the 
removal  of  moisture  from  the  contents  of  the  pAM> 
The  means  by  which  this  is  done  is  tx^xituil 
simple.  Boilers  are  placed  in  the  furnaces,  and  tto 
heat  is  transferred  by  means  of  steam  to  laifl 
machines,  of  which  a  working  model  is  here  ei- 
hibited,  into  which  about  sixteen  tons  of  pail  stuffii 
put  as  a  charge  with  sufficient  sulphuric  add  to  ii 
the  ammonia.  A  hot-air  blast  from  the  furnace  te 
is  drawn  through  the  machines  by  means  of  a 
blower.  The  steam  is  applied  by  means  of  asteaiB- 
jacket  and  hollow  rotating  spindles,  and  in  fron 
sixteen  to  twenty  hours  the  sixteen  tons  is  reduced 
to  one  ton  of  solid  poudrette,  containing  from  7  tt 
9  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  according  to  the  time  d 
the  year,  and  from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  phosphates^ 
Without  any  further  treatment  or  addition  this  fofos 
an  admirable  manure  for  top  dressings,  and  for  al 
kinds  of  rapidly-glowing  roots,  particularly  the  beef* 
root,  and  in  the  growth  of  those  vegetables  for  the 
purpose  of  sugar  manufacture  this  lund  of  maontt 
has  been  found  extremely  valuable,  and  doubtless  i| 
will  also  have  a  ready  sale  for  sugar-cane  and 
cotton. 

Concerning  its  commercial  value  no  absolotof 
certain  statements  can  be  made.  So  long  as  we  wo« 
making  ten  or  fifteen  tons  per  week,  and  until  «t 
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sfied  we  could  make  a  mu:h  larger  amount, 
ot  very  energetically  enter  into  the  question 
ice  we  could  obtain  for  it.  We  were  cjuite 
to  hand  it  over  to  a  large  firm  of  artiticial 
manufacturers,  who  took  all  we  made  at  5/. 
without  any  reduction  for  carriage.  When 
ut  rose  to  twenty  and  twenty-five  tons  per 
is  firm  found  the  quantity  larger  than  they 
al  with,  and  we  accepted  a  temporary  re- 
)f  price  to  4/.  a  ton.  During  the  last  two 
however,  we  have  been  making  efforts  to 
ther  markets  and  a  better  price,  and  we 
1  difficulty  in  getting  5/.  a  ton — in  f^ct,  we 
n  able  to  get  as  much  as  7/.  iqp.  We  also 
the  Corporation  of  Warrington  can  com- 
steady  price  of  6/.  los.  per  ton  for  exactly 
\  material. 

our  estimates  of  profit  and  loss  in  dealing 
refuse,  we  found  it  convenient  to  take  one 
jl  stuff  as  received  at  the  wharf  as  the  unit 
lent.  On  the  old  system  we  found  we  lost 
every  ton  we  collected.     In  the  winter  of 

when  our  machinery  was  very  incom- 
d  only  on  an  experimental  scale,  we  were 
educe  our  loss  to  31.  9.-/.  per  ton.  In  1883 
cted  nearly  18,500,000  of  pails  containing 
ms  of  stuff,  and  we  estimate  that  if  all  this 
were  manufactured  into  poudrette,  and  sold 
on,  the  actual  loss  of  10,400/.  a  year  would 
i  into  an  actaal  profit  of  17,000/.,  giving  a 
Terence  of  22,000/.  a  year.  As  a  matter  of 
2n  we  sell  the  poudrette  at  4/.  a  ton,  we 
profit,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  we 
our  loss  on  every  ton  of  pail  stuff  collected 
tent  of  <)s,  2d.  If  we  obtained  a  constant 
5/.  a  ton,  the  diminution  of  loss  would  be 
and  if  we  obtained  the  Warrington  price, 
nution  would  be  12s,  dd,  a  ton,  and  there 
o  doubt  that  these  sums  would  immensely 
with  an  increased  output,  because  we  are 
lly  conscious  of  the  experience  of  all  manu- 
,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards 
on  in  the  cost  of  production  just  as  the  pro- 
ncreases  in  amount. 

iclusion,  let  me  say  that  whilst  I  am  per- 
tisfied  that  the  financial  gain  to  the  borough 
5  from  14,000/.  to  17,000/.  a  year,  according 
'ice  obtained  for  the  manure,  there  is  no 
»at  these  estimates  are  to  a  considerable 
)eculative,  but  there  is  no  speculation  in  the 
It  that  we  should  save  for  the  community  a 
of  valuable  material  which  is  now  abso- 
isted  ;  and  there  is  considerable  consolation 
^act  that,  whilst,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
g  of  this  paper,  our  estimates  never  can  be 
th  anything  like  exactness,  yet  we  have  been 
rly  justified  by  results  in  placing  our  estimates 
receipts  on  the  sale  of  manure  largely  in 
)f  those  of  last  year.  In  1883  our  total 
were  11,553/.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  manure,  against 
n  1880,  that  is,  before  we  began  to  sell 
e.  For  this  year  we  estimate  our  income 
s  source  at  14,000/.     On  July  31  we  had 

7,069/.,  and  had  400/.  due  for  stock  in 
f  delivery.    As  the  best  part  of  the  year  for 

has  yet  to  come,  and  as  we  are  quite  con- 
j  can  obtain  an  increase  in  price,  we  feel 
that  on  Dec.  31  our  estimates  of  income 
:  source  will  be  completely  justified. 


EDUCATION  BY  PBOVEBB  IN 
SANITARY   WOBK.* 

By  Alfred  Carpentter,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.Lond., 

C.S.S.Camb.| 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Brita'n. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  study  of  the  causes 
which  shorten  human  life,  which  must  strike  all 
thinkers  upon  the  subjects  of  health,  of  disease,  and 
of  death.  These  points  may  well  form  the  com- 
mencement of  my  address  to  the  earnest  sanitarians 
who  are  now  assembled  in  this  city  of  Dublin. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  the  sacred  feeling 
which  attaches  to  human  life,  to  the  spiritual  essence 
by  which  we  live  and  move,  and  have  active 
existence,  and  w^hich  feeling  is  instinctive  in  the 
breasts  of  all  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  a  spiritual  contact  with  the  Supreme 
Being.  This  spiritual  essence  being  a  something 
altogether  different  to  that  life  which  belongs  to 
animated  nature,  exclusive  of  that  attached  to 
humanity. 

The  second  is  the  carelessness  with  regard  to  this 
same  life,  the  indifference  with  which  its  extinction 
is  regarded  by  barbarians  and  uncivilised  com- 
munities, and  also  by  a  portion  of  the  civilised  world, 
who  ignore  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  and  Benevo- 
lent Architect  of  the  Universe.  The  more  un- 
civilised the  race,  the  less  is  the  respect  which  is 
paid  to  the  maintenance  of  human  life.  There  are 
still  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  who,  when 
their  parents  or  relations  become  old,  or  labour  under 
any  distemper  which  cannot  be  cured,  cut  short  their 
days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  ofsupporting  and  tending  them:  and  there 
are  yet  some  countries  in  which  the  children  are 
destroyed  when  not  wanted,  much  as  we  destroy 
whelps  and  kittens  in  our  own  land.  I  have  even 
in  my  own  day,  in  our  own  native  country,  heard  it 
represented  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
State,  to  the  locality  in  which  they  live,  and  even  to 
the  poor  creatures  themselves,  if  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  lunatic  asylums,  our  prisons,  and 
our  workhouses,  could  be  put  to  death  in  some  pain- 
less way,  by  which  their  sufferings  could  be  shortened 
here,  and  the  expense  which  their  maintenance 
entailed  upon  the  community  altogether  avoided. 
There  are  also  men  who  boast  themselves  as  being 
among  the  highest  of  intellectual  beings  who  would 
deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  habitual  drunkard, 
by  placing  within  his  reach  as  much  as  he  wished  to 
take  of  the  baneful  poison  which  destroyed  his 
health,  with  the  object  of  hastening  his  departure 
from  among  us,  and  so  saving  the  State  or  his 
personal  friends  any  further  trouble  and  expense  on 
his  account.  These  individuals  are  but  evidence  of 
the  brotherhood  which  exists  between  some  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Chinese  Empire,  or  of  the 
interior  of  America  with  these  same  intellectual 
beings  among  Queen  Victoria's  subjects,  who,  like 
the  barbarians  referred  to,  ignore  the  sacred 
character  of  the  vital  spark,  and  have  no  idea  of  a 
future  state.  In  this  part  of  the  world  they  call 
themselves  philosophers,  and  style  the  subject  a 
study  of  the  Euthanasia.t  But  the  sacred  character 
which  attaches  to  human  life  is  not  likely  to  be 
extinguished  among  us,  and  whilst  the  instinctive 

•  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute   of 
Gre.'xt  Britain,  at  DubliR,  o  i  Oct        1884. 
t  Meaning  an  easy  departure  and  utter  annihilation. 
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feeling  which  belongs  to  humanity,  arising  from 
spiritual  contact  with  a  higher  power,  has  sway,  we 
are  not  likely  to  degenerate  to  a  class  of  low  utili- 
tarians, or  become  the  supporters  of  a  principle  of  a 
cynical  selfishness.  A  nation  or  a  class  encouraging 
a  feeling  which  diminishes  the  sacred  character 
attached  to  human  life  is  a  degenerate  nation  or  an 
uncivilised  race.  This  cannot  be  said  of  either  the 
Celt  or  Saxon  ^s  a  race,  though  some  among  us  give 
utterance  to  cioubtful  principles.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  is  uppermost  in 
men's  minds  in  this  our  day,  and  in  our  own  land,  it 
is  as  to  how  disease  may  be  impeded,  how  our 
children  may  be  preserved  to  us,  and  how  we  may 
attain  to  a  length  of  days  which  statistics  have  told 
us  should  be  ours,  but  is  not.  It  is  only  within  this 
present  century  that  Society  has  been  made  aware 
of  the  loss  which  accrues  to  the  community  from  the 
premature  deaths  of  immense  numbers  of  its  atoms : 
personal  interest  is  brought  for^^ard  in  support  of 
humanity,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  shown  to 
be  also  in  accord  with  the  sacred  feeling  which  pro- 
tects the  life  of  its  citizens.  Although  the  people 
generally  had  not  been  aware  of  this  loss  until  very 
recently,  it  was  well  known  to  wise  men  in  all  ages, 
and  imputed  by  them  from  various  motives,  either 
to  the  anger  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  those  who 
in  the  more  degenerate  ages  of  the  world  represented 
Him  in  the  public  mind.  The  tenth  plague  in 
Egypt,  in  which  the  death  of  a  child  in  every  family 
was  the  natural  result  of  a  disobedience  to  sanitary 
law,  ultimately  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
set  of  sanitary  edicts  with  which  we  are  intimately 
acquainted,  and  which  were  made  binding  upon 
the  Israelitish  people  by  being  engrafted  upon  their 
reHgious  performances.  It  is  thus  that  the  wise 
men  of  old  were  enabled  to  *  save  some '  by  means 
of  Proverb  or  religious  dogma,  and  the  sanitary 
observances  inculcated  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  were  based  upon  his  acquaintance  with  the 
evils  of  town  life,  and  the  disadvantages  to  the  State 
which  a  residence  in  the  closely  confined  cities  of 
Egypt  had  brought  upon  the  Hebrews.  The  forty 
years'  wanderings  in  the  air  of  the  desert  purified 
them  from  the  diseases  which  had  debilitated  their 
frames,  and  which  the  fleshpots  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  had  assisted  to  cause.  The  rules  laid  down 
by  Moses,  whilst  they  prohibited  a  continuance  of 
the  people  in  a  nomadic  life,  also  prevented  those 
evils  from  arising  which  were  sure  otherwise  to 
follow  upon  overcrowding  and  its  natural  conse- 
quences in  the  confined  cities  of  Palestine.  Moses 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  selfishness  and  with  the 
egotistical  and  mercenary  spirit  especially  belonging 
to  one  side  of  humanity.  He  took  measures,  there- 
fore, to  inculcate  sanitary  truths  by  making  them 
into  edicts  of  the  State,  unalterable  by  the  whims  of 
the  people,  and  this  led  them  to  be  observed  as  long 
as  the  Mosaic  law  was  the  law  of  the  land.  Moses 
and  other  wise  men  of  old  studied  human  nature  ; 
they  recognised  the  difficulties  which  were  in  the 
way  of  establishing  healthy  action,  and  pointed  out 
to  their  disciples  that  health  followed  upon  obedi- 
ence to  certain  laws.  They  knew  that  self-indul- 
gence, sloth,  and  the  love  of  money,  were  stronger 
moving  powers  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  than 
benevolence,  than  industry,  and  virtuous  abnegation 
of  self.  The  spirit  which  led  Moses  to  lay  down  the 
laws  in  the  Mosaic  precepts,  which  are  the  basis  of 
all  sanitary  codification,  led  to  the  popular  associa- 
tion of  Proverb  in  sanitary  work. 


The  same  moving  spirit  caused  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathens  to  give  utterance  to  sound  sanitary  direc- 
tions, veiled  in  dark  sentences,  and  accompanied 
with  rites  and  ceremonies  tending  to  exercise  the 
imagination,  and  to  lead  their  devotees  to  carry  out 
their  behests  in  blind  obedience,  and  without  thought 
as  to  the  reasons  for  their  orders,  or  any  reference 
to  the  God  of  Nature  in  the  work  to  be  done.  But 
being  myself  an  earnest  believer  in  natural  law,  I 
understand  Nature  as  being  in  the  words  of  one  of 
our  poets,  not  only  in  the  material  and  visible 
world — 

In  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky  {bui  also)  in  the  minds  of  man, 

and  that  all  actions  which  take  place  in  the  world, 
all  changes  of  matter,  and  all  the  results  of  such,  are 
caused  by  laws  implanted  by  the  Divine  Architect 
of  the  Universe,  in  imponderable  as  well  as  in  mate- 
rial agencies.  I  believe  that  the  former,  though 
invisible  and  unweighable,  are  infinitely  more  power- 
ful than  the  latter  ;  that  the  material  world  and  its 
inanimate  matter  is  acted  upon  by  the  immaterial 
and  the  spiritual  world,  through  animated  nature,  in 
various  ways,  which  may  be  beyond  our  conception, 
but  which  nevertheless  are  according  to  general 
laws,  and  that  it  is  always  iu  accordance  with  a  lav 
when  disease  of  any  kind  appears,  and  life  is  taken 
away. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  sanitarian  to  find  out  the 
forces,  as  well  as  the  material  agencies,  which  brinf 
these  laws  into  play,  especially  as  regards  those 
forces  which  influence  the  health  of  the  people,  bf 
means  of  which  life  is  prolonged  or  shortened,  and 
the  atoms  which  go  to  make  up  a  population  in- 
crease in  number  or  diminish  and  vanish  away.  We' 
ask,  and  we  are  sometimes  able  to  find  out  in  answer 
to  our  question,  why  those  enormous  animals  vhick 
formerly  inhabited  the  earth  ;  why  the  megatherhuBi 
dinotherium,  the  mastodon,  and  the  Irish  elk  have 
departed  from  amongst  us  ;  and  coming  nearer  to 
present  times,  we  ask  why  the  Aztecs  are  gone,  and 
the  Red  Indians  are  likewise  becoming  extinct,' 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  elk  and  the  moa,  whilst  \ 
the  Celt  and  the  Saxon  are  spreading  all  over  the 
world,  and  showing  their  superior  mental  and 
actively  constituted  bodily  powers  in  every  portion  ol 
the  earth,  and  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the 
sacredness  which  attaches  to  human  life.  A  belief 
in  natural  law,  as  far  as  the  people  generally  is  con* 
cemed,  is  a  belief  of  modern  growth,  it  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  sanitary  work,  the  other  has  sprung  out  rf 
the  Christian  tenet  that  we  should  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves.  The  term  supernatural  is  iB 
considered  as  a  reality  by  many,  but  it  is  obsolete 
and  altogether  out  of  date  to  the  sanitarian  in  aB 
things  connected  with  health.  If  anything  arisef 
which  is  new,  or  rather  which  is  observed  now  ftf 
the  first  time,  or  which  is  incomprehensible  to  hii% 
the  sanitarian  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of  soae 
law,  the  nature  of  which  is  at  present  hidden  froA 
his  intellectual  understanding.  If  it  has  reference  t» 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people,  he  sets  hiffl- 
self  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  to  find  out  the  bear- 
ings of  th^t  law  which  has  brought  about  the 
apparently  incomprehensible  result ;  and  white 
acknowledging  that  all  things  which  happen  are  the 
sequences  of  Nature's  laws,  the  sanitarian  declines 
to  regard  anything  as  supernatural  or  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  to  influence,  sooner  or  later,  for  either 
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good  or  evil,  if  means  are  taken  to  effect  the  object 
he  has  in  viewr. 

For  instance,  an  advanced  sanitarian  declines  to 
look  upon  disease,  or  even  upon  death,  as  super- 
natural, and  some  of  us  dare  to  assert  that  death, 
when  caused  by  disease,  is  not  a  necessary  sequence 
in  man's  history.  I,  as  a  sanitarian,  dare  to  assert 
that  death,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  is  a  preventable 
event,  and  that  disease  need  not  be  the  cause  of 
death  ;  and  in  effect  I  support  the  views  held  by 
those  who  uphold  a  belief  in  revealed  religion,  that 
disease  is  the  sequence  of  man's  degradation  and 
fall,  and  that  a  restoration  to  right  paths  will  be 
followed  by  the  removal  of  its  effects,  and  with  its 
removal  the  sacred  character  which  attaches  to 
human  life  will  be  made  still  more  manifest. 

The  sanitarian's  study  is  man's  mental  as  well  as 
physical  state  ;  he  is  able  to  make  out  the  effects 
which  are  produced  upon  his  material  body  by  im- 
material as  well  as  material  agencies.  Both  have 
influenced  his  actions  and  his  affairs  from  his  first 
appearance  on  the  earth.  He  finds  that  the  acts  of 
man  are  governed  by  natural  laws  ;  that  they  are 
often  the  sequences  of  acts  which  were  performed  by 
generations  who  existed  in  ages  long  past,  and  which 
acts  are  not  ordinarily  thought  of  as  having  been 
the  causes  of  those  results,  and  no  country  in  the 
world  g^ves  such  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  adage 
as  this  Ireland,  in  which  population  is  decreas- 
ing and  public  health  at  a  comparatively  low  ebb, 
whilst  the  sacred  character  which  belongs  to  human 
life  is  not  set  at  so  high  a  rate  by  some  of  its  in- 
habitants as  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

The  sanitarian  judges  by  analogy,  and  knows  that 
the  men  of  the  present  day  will  influence  their  suc- 
cessors hereafter  in  a  similar  manner,  if  correspond- 
ing acts  are  performed  by  ourselves.     He  can  prove 
this  fact  by  irresistible  evidence,  based,  it  is  true, 
upon  analogy,  but  the  sequence  of  events,  like  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to-morrow  morning,  is  all  but  cer- 
tain.    He  appeals   to  you  to  assist  him  in  taking 
such  measures  as  shall  prevent  similar  results  in  the 
future,  when  they  may  possibly  produce  correspond- 
ing evils  to  man.     There  is  no  proverb  so  well  esta- 
blished as  that  of '  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,' 
or,  as  the  old  Roman  expressed  it,  *  Principiis  obsta ; ' 
and  to  it  I  appeal  as  one  of  the  bases  of  my  remarks. 
The  sanitarian  shows  you  that  whilst  a  few  years 
ago  the  average  age  at  death  of  all  persons  who  died 
in  a  given  period  of  time  in  some  of  our  towns  was 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  that  some  dis- 
tricts in  Dublin  at  this  moment  show  a  similar  rate 
in  the  length  of  life  of  those  living  in  those  districts, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  thirty-five  or  forty  ;  and  that 
which  is  called,  in  irony.  Civilisation  or  Culture,  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  gradual  decrease  in  the 
length  of  days  of  man's  life  upon  earth  ;  for  the 
shortest  average  lives  were  in  the  most  crowded,  but 
also  the  most  highly  civilised  cities.    We  are  able 
to  show  you  now  that  the  average  age  of  man  at 
death  has  risen  within  the  last  few  years  to  over 
forty-one   (the  whole  kingdom  being  considered), 
whilst  in  some  given  districts  it  rises  to  sixty  ;  and 
we  assert  that  this  increase  in  the  length  of  life  is 
due  to  sanitary  work  :  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  among  the  people, and  the  removal 
of  those  incidences  which  belong  to  a  neglected 
poverty. 

We  ask,  Why  should  conditions  exist  in  some  of 
the  bye-streets  of  Dublin,  of  London,  and  of  Liver- 
pool, or  Glasgow,  by  means  of  which  the  average 


age  of  those  who  die  there  is  considerably  less  than 
thirty,  whilst  the  instances  in  which  life  has  been 
prolonged  to  100  are  numerous  even  in  Ireland  it- 
self .'^  The  sanitarian  asks.  If  Biddy  Sullivan  could 
live  till  after  her  ninety-ninth  birthday,  why  should 
not  the  same  result  happen  to  every  other  person 
born  in  Ireland  ?  Every  sound  seed  produced  by  a 
given  plant  can  be  cultivated  and  made  to  produce 
another  of  the  same  kind  if  proper  measures  are 
taken  to  bring  about  the  object  in  view  ;  it  is  only  a 
barbarian  plan  which  leads  to  a  so-called  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  sanitarian  asserts  that  Bridge!: 
Sullivan  did  not  die,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  from  disease.  There  was  no  apparent  disease 
in  her  frame  ;  there  was  evidence  of  age,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  white  hairs,  the  dim  sight,  the 
hardness  of  hearing,  and  the  want  of  taste,  which 
came  on  in  the  last  few  months  of  her  life,  like 
changes  of  colour  which  take  place  as  a  cornfield 
approaches  the  time  of  harvest ;  but  those  conditions 
arose  from  failure  to  carry  out  certain  attributes 
which  belonged  to  the  material  body.  They  were 
not  attended  by  pain,  and  when  life  ceased  to  be, 
Biddy  Sullivan  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil,  and 
joined  the  majority  without  suffering  a  pang  of  any 
kind.  I  have  in  my  time  watched  many  and  many 
a  death-bed,  and  in  the  fact  of  death  itself,  as  sepa- 
rated from  the  disease  which  has  brought  on  the 
premature  ending  to  mortal  hfe,  I  am  satisfied  that 
pain  is  not  and  need  not  be  a  part  of  the  process. 
There  is  no  more  pain  in  dying  than  in  being  born 
into  the  world;  uneasiness  connected  with  spinal 
actions  there  may  be,  but  pain  is  no  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. *  I  am  in  no  pain,'  has  been  the  answer  to  my 
question  hours  before  the  end  has  come  :  the  de- 
parture has  taken  place,  the  separation  of  soul  from 
body  has  been  effected  without  a  pang  of  any  kind. 
Pain  is  a  consequence  of  disease.  The  end  of 
mortal  life  on  earth  will  come,  but  disease  need  not 
be  its  precursor,  and  death  therefore  need  not  be 
regarded  as  painful  if  disease  is  prevented.  Bodily 
pain  is  the  evidence  of  some  abnormal  action  which 
is  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  it 
is  a  danger-signal  exhibited  by  the  nervous  system 
to  show  to  the  owner  that  some  law  has  been  trans- 
gressed, and  some  change  effected  in  the  nerve 
battery  which  regulates  organic  life,  which  has  led 
to  changes  not  consistent  with  health  and  freedom 
from  suffering.  Pain  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
warning  on  the  part  of  organic  life  which  should 
cause  the  sufferer  to  alter  some  course  of  proceeding 
tending  to  set  up  mischief,  or  it  is  the  necessary 
sequence  of  things  in  a  return  to  a  right  and 
healthy  path. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  sanitarian  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions which  diminish  the  frequency  of  early  death, 
which  assist  to  remove  bodily  pain  from  the  list  of 
human  grievances,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  that  time 
when  every  person  born Jnto  the  world  will  enjoy  his 
birthright  without  having  it  curtailed  by  the  acts  of 
other  people.  Every  child  born  into  the  world  has 
a  right  to  live  to  the  natural  end  of  his  mortal  life, 
and,  whatever  is  taken  away  from  that  one  hundred 
years  which  is  his  birthright,  is  so  much  fraud  upon 
him  ;  and  is  so  much  enjoyment  upon  earth  of  which 
he  has  been  robbed.  The  development  which 
should  be  the  result  of  that  enjoyment  has  been 
prevented,  and  his  hopes  of  a  future  and  a  brighter 
world  possibly  taken  away,  or  if  his  sojourn  is 
attended  with  suffering  here,  the  pain  endured  is  so 
much  of  the  fire  of  affliction  which  helps  to  purif/ 
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the  spiritual  being  and  prepare  it  for  that  brighter 
world  beyond  the  grave.  A  just  and  benevolent 
Maker  will  no  doubt  rectify  this  in  some  way  beyond 
our  ken,  but  the  fact  is  there.  That  length  of  life 
which  was  attainable  by  Biddy  Sullivan — viz.,  close 
upon  a  century,  is  the  birthright  of  all  of  us.  We 
do  not  attain  to  it  because  our  forefathers  did  that 
which  was  right  in  their  own  eyes,  without  reference 
to  the  effect  of  their  actions  upon  their  descendants, 
as  well  as  upon  those  around  them  :  or  our  neigh- 
bours, or  we  ourselves,  do  acts  inconsistent  with  its 
continuance.  Our  forefathers  were  ignorant  of 
the  influence  their  conduct  would  have  upon  their 
descendants.  The  sin  of  omission  will  not  be  so 
great  to  them  as  it  will  be  to  us,  who  have  the 
illumination  of  the  present  age  to  guide  us. 

*  Salus  Populi  suprema  lex,*  is  a  very  old  proverb 
in  the  cause  of  sanitation.     It  was  a  Roman  saying 
when  the  commonwealth  was  the  first  thought  of 
the  true  statesmen  of  that  old  republic,  when  a  few 
great  men  cared  for  their  country  more  than  for 
their  own  pockets,  and  preferred  its  welfare  to  that 
of  their  own   comfort ;    but   the  teachings   of  the 
proverb  have  had  until  quite  recently  but  little  force 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cer- 
tainly less  in    Ireland  than  across   the    Channel. 
That  proverb  in  later  times,  however,   has  been 
more  often  used  for  purposes  of  persecution  than  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  any  good  effects  which  it 
might  have  had  have  been  much  more  than  counter- 
acted by  others  which  have  shortened  life  and  pro- 
pagated disease,  but  which,  curiously  enoi'gh,  in  the 
abstract  are  looked  upon  from  very  mistaken  ideas, 
as  essentials  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  liberty.     *  A 
man's  own  house  is  his  castle,'  and  *  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.'  These 
unpatriotic  proverbs,  taken  in  a  practical  sense,  have 
injured  man's  constitution  and  damaged  the  frame- 
work upon  which  man's  body  has   been  built,  by 
being  applied  to  his  own  purposes  by  the  ignorant, 
the 'designing,  the  selfish,  the  vicious,  the  m'serly, 
and  the  indolent.     Instead  of  being  applied  as  pro- 
tections   against    evil,   they  are  opposed   to    true 
patriotism  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people, 
they  have  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  evil,  and 
the  multiplication  of  foci,  from  which  disease  has 
been  spread,  and  life  taken  away  from  its  owners  ; 
they  are  therefore  quite  antagonistic  to  the  sacred 
feeling  which  ought  to  belong  to  human  existence. 
They  have  shortened  man's  life,  have  weakened  his 
intellect,  have  diminished  his  muscular  power,  and 
have  sometimes  caused  his  descendants  to  throw 
themselves  under  the  Juggernaut  carof  an  imaginary 
destiny,  as  if  there  was  no  escape  from  its  conse- 
quences, no  help  for   unhappy   mortals   from   the 
sufferings  of  disease  or  the  pains  of  the  consequent 
death.     The  disciple  of  sanitary  law  has  a  better 
knowledge,  he    knows  that  man's    destiny    as  to 
disease  is  to  some  extent  in  his  own  hands,  unless 
his  system  has  been  tampered  with  by  acts  of  his 
ancestors  or  the  laches  of  himself  or  of  his  neigh- 
bour, or  neglect  of  the  State,  in  which  cases  he  is 
somewhat  hampered  by  mortgages  which  will  have 
to  be  paid  off  by  himself  and  his  descendants.     Not- 
withstanding this  the    sanitarian   sees   in  the  dim 
distance  the  realisation  of  his  hopes,  and  with  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  he  believes  that  the  days  will  come 
when  *  There  shall  be  no  more  an  infant  of  days,  nor 
an  old  man  that  has  not  filled  his  days,  for  the  child 
shall  die  a  hundred  years  old.'    (Chap.  65,  v.  20.) 
But '  that  the  sinner  being  a  hundred  years  old  shall 


be  accursed.'    He  sees  an  actual  felicity  in  sanita- 
tion, as  expressed  by  my  predecessor  in  the  address 
which  he  f.fave  to  the  Congress  at  Glasgow,  and 
which  felicity  may  be  looked  upon  as  supernatural 
by  the  unlearned.    The  sanitarian   sees   the  time 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  sequence  of  God's  laws 
shall  be  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  world,  so 
that  the  consequences  of  a  man's  acts  shall  be  as 
visible  to  himself  and  his  friends  as  they  are  even 
now  to  the  pathologist  and  the  physician  ;  and  seeing 
the  effect  of  those  acts  upon   the  frames  of  other 
men,  he  shall    be  careful  to  avoid  corresponding 
effects  by  not  committing  the  mistakes  which  may 
have   led  to  their  production   in    himself,  in  his 
descendants,  or  in  his  neighbours;  for  heredity io 
disease,  or  a  deficiency  in  muscuLir  and  mental  power 
is  as  certain  to  accrue  to  men  as  it  is  found  tc  do 
among  the  lower  animals  of  creation  as  regards  fornj 
and  other  attributes.     It  may  be  in  the  early  future, 
it  will  be  some  day,  that    persons    will   become 
ashamed    of    having    to    acknowledge    themselves 
to  be  the  subjects  of    complaints,  which  instead 
of,  as  now,  exciting  sympathy  and  condolence  wll 
be  looked  upon  as  blots  upon  the  family  scutcheon, 
and  as  such  to  be  got  rid  of  or  hidden  out  of  sight, 
and  certainly  not  to  be  flaunted   in  the  face  of  a 
more  discerning  world  than  is  the  present  in  matlcR 
of  health.     Men  will  then  look  out  for  their  lifelong 
companions  from  among  those  who  are  possessed  of 
rude  health,  who  belong  to  btocks  enjoying  long  life, 
and    from  among  the  intellectually  superior,  from 
those  with  a  pure  blood  and  free  from  hereditary 
taint,  such  possessions  being  of  more  value  thaa 
money  or  position,  or  even  an  evanescent  beautjr.a 
highly-strung  temperament,  or  a  hysterical  sensi- 
tiveness, which  is  but  too  often  the  evidence  of  u 
inheritance  from  a  gourmand,   a  drunkard,  or  1 
vicious    man.     We    ought    to    look    forward  wiik 
pardonable  desire    to    the    time  when  defects  ii 
bodily  health  will  be  remedied,  not  as  a  man  vitk 
one  leg  naturally  remedies  his  defect  by  taking  to  » 
wooden   one,  but  by  using  measures  which  shatt 
remove  the  defect  itself,  and  education  of  the  yoouf 
will  then  be  on  developmental  principles.    Wc  fio4 
in  my  own  profession,  a  number  of  practition« 
who  fail  to  see  this  necessity,  when  they  proride 
substitutes  for  a  defective  faculty  in  the  young  vei 
growing  youth,  instead  of  rightly  cultivating  that 
defective    faculty    and    bringing    out    its   hitherto 
dormant  powers.     Spectacles  for  growing  childiOb 
straps  of  all  kinds  in  dress,  high-heeled  boots,  aid 
tightly-fitting  corsets,  will   be  sent   to  limbo,  and 
foolish  young  people  not  allowed  to  go  on  in  wrofl| 
lines. 

I  have  used  the  term  destiny  with  a  motive.  Iti» 
a  term  which  has  influenced  millions  who  have  sup^ 
rendered  themselves  to  its  sway,  and  allowed  the»» 
selves  to  be  unresistingly  carried  on  by  the  e«r 
moving  stream  of  time.  They  have  been  ignoni^ 
of  the  fact,  or  they  have  forgotten  that  the  U«J 
which  govern  matter  can  be  directed  by  the  will « j 
man,  and  that  the  order  of  those  laws  can  hft, 
changed  by  the  power  of  that  will.  It  has  bcetj 
forgotten  that  the  will  of  man  is  in  his  own  !»••''; 
so  long  as  he  holds  the  reins,  but  that  if  hcsa^, 
renders  those  reins  to  others  or  throws  thcmartf^ 
because  the  exertion  of  that  power  is  a  lroubte**j 
him,  because  it  is  easier  to  go  with  the  stream '*^ 
one  sheep  follows  another,'  and  *one  fool  watai 
many,'  he  becomes  the  slave  of  a  myth,  and  hdjj. 
to  adi  to  the  evil  which  is  in  the  world,  instead  « 
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that  evil  and  doinjj  good  to  his  own  genera- 
his  is  especially  the  type  of  the  hysterical 
nent  of  the  present  day,  and  which  is  sadly 
icrease,  bein^  the  inheritance  which  comes 
om  the  winebibbers  of  former  times.  If  a 
i  a  stone  in  his  hand  he  can  throw  it,  or  not 

at  some  object  as  he  pleases,  but,  having 
it,  the  matter  obeys  the  immutable  laws 
clong  to  matter,  directed,  it  may  be,  by  the 
man  to  some  object,  but,  having  left  his 
power,  is  no  longer  under  his  control,  and 
deflected  from  the  path  which  he  intended  it 
md  ricochet  from  the  straight  line,  and  strike 
,  or  even  like  the  boomerang  return  and 
im  who  threw  it.  And  as  we  read  in  the 
an'— 

sted  nail  placed  near  the  faithful  compass 
swing  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck  the  argosy. 

ianitarian  believes  that  he   can,   by  using 
ans — 

Turn  the  stream  of  Destiny, 

Break  the  chain  of  strong  necessity, 

IS  Sp?ncer  sings) — 

.s  tied  to  Jove's  eternal  seat. — {Fairy  Queen.) 

mitarian  does  not  believe  in  the  permanence 
iitary  evils. 

not  my  intention  to  stay  long  in  the  distant 
wander  away  in  the  cloudlands  of  psycho- 
itudy,  but  I  want  you  to  bear  with  me  whilst 
at  the  time  when  knowledge  belonged  to 
when  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  in 
life  was  to  become  depreciated  in  value  by 
d  luxurious  habits,  by  gluttony  and   other 
r  self-indulgence,  scarcely  counteracted  by 
^ival  of  the  Attest ;  when  writing  was  not 
and  tradition  the  principal  mode  of  trans- 
knowledge  from  one  generation  to  another, 
man  had  become  a  transgressor,  and  had 
nfluences  affect  his  frame.     Those  men  who 
3re  completely  developed,  and  were  wiser 
ir  fellows,  marked  the  effect  of  the  unknown 
ked  upon  the  fears  of  the  weaker  sort,  and 
the  sequences  of  nature *s  laws  to  the  super- 
as  if  caused  by  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
iumed  a  power  to  intercede  for  the  offenders, 
1  to  turn  aside  *  the  bolt  of  Jupiter.*     Know- 
jgarding  the  true  nature  of  the   Supreme 
as  limited  to  few,  and  those  few  often  used 
>wledge  for  their  own  benefit.    The  fears  of 
•le  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  turning  that 
ge  to  profit.    As  a  semi-civilisation  again 
established  and  a  theology  developed,  the 
of  the  gods  became  powerful  agencies  for 
;rsion  of  dogma  both  true  and  false.    Some- 
:>gma  was    used    for  the  promulgation   of 
\    principles.     This    was    the    case  when 
power  was  in  the  bands  of   benevolent 
:,  too  often,  despotism  was  simply  a  means 
the  masters  of  the  place  held  power  over 
>le,  and  it  was  only  when  a  truly  wise  and 
in  like  Solon  or  Moses  was  in  the  seat  of 
tat  advantage  accrued  to  the  people  them- 
stead  of  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•metimes  it  happened  that  wise  men  studied 
messes  of  the  people,  and  used  those  weak- 
T  the  purpose  0/  inculcating  right  principles, 
ti  not  uncommon  among  statesmen  in  our 
fs.     Faith  in  the  supernatural  among  the 


masses  enabled  them  to  do  this  by  means  of  proverb. 
The  promulgation  of  edicts  took  the  form  of  religious 
dogma,  and  their  authors  worked  upon  either  the 
fears  or  the  faith  of  the  people.  These  attempts  to 
influence  them  were  often  made  in  times  when  pesti- 
lence was  at  work,  and  men's  minds  upset  by  the 
dread  of  an  unknown  future.  Learned  and  benevo- 
lent men  wished  to  bring  them  back  to  be  influenced 
by  those  physical  laws,  the  effects  of  which  were 
altogether  unknown  to  the  masses.  Dangerous  and 
rapidly  fatal  diseases  tended  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  superstition  among  them.  There  was  a  good  side 
in  the  means  taken,  but  it  had  an  evil  tendency,  and 
it  was  to  that  which  Buckle  refers  in  his  '  History  of 
Civilisation,'  where  he  says,  *  The  real  mischief  was 
that  it  engendered  in  the  mind  associations  which 
made  the  imagination  predominate  over  the  under- 
standing, which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  of 
reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  which 
encouraged  a  disposition  to  neglect  the  investigation 
of  natural  causes,  and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation 
of  supernatural  ones.'  (*  History  of  Civilisation,' 
VoL  I.,  fol.  1 1 5). 

The  effect  of  this  mischief  is  well  expressed  by  the 
Israelitish  proverb  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
*  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge'  (chap.  18,  v.  2).    In  this 
proverb  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  hereditary 
tendencies,  and  to  results  which  require  much  hard 
work  to  reverse  ;  it  applies  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  hereditary 
tendencies  are  some  of  the  most  diflicult  problems 
which  the  sanitarian  has  to  deal  with.     I  want  to 
impress  this  fact  upon  the  minds  of  my  hearers,  to 
point  out  that  whilst  cholera  and  fever,  smillpox  and 
scarlatina,  diphtheria  and  erysipelas  are  undoubtedly 
immediately  preventable  diseases,  yet  prevention  is 
not  hmited  to  those  classes,  but  that  insanity,  tuber- 
culous diseases  such  as  consumption  and  scrofula, 
cancer,  hysteria,  and  deformity  of  body  and  even  of 
mind,  as  shown  by  passionate  and  vicious  conduct, 
are  also  equally  preventable,  if  we  did  but  know  how 
to  proceed  in  order  to  stay  their  incidence.     It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  real  father  of  physic,  and,  I 
may  say  also  of  preventive  medicine,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  for  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  we  have  realised  how  much  was  understood  by 
Moses  in  this  direction.  Hippocrates  owed  his  know- 
ledge of  physic  in  a  great  measure  to  reading  the 
tablets  which  were  put  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
These  tablets  contained  accounts  of  diseases  from 
the  effects  of  which  certain  individuals  had  recovered, 
and  also  an  account  of  the  means  whereby  the  re- 
covery had  been  promoted.    Hippocrates  lived  about 
500  years  before  the  Christian  Era ;  he  is  said  to 
have  died  in  his  100th  yeir.    He  was  a  grand  writer. 
The  chapter  upon  the  diet  of  healthy  people  may 
almost  be  taken  as  a  string  of  proverbs,  and,  as  such, 
was  committed   to  memory  and   observed   by  his 
disciples  ;  whilst  the  aphorisms  which  he  formulated 
as  to  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  diseases  are  con- 
sidered to  be,  in  many  instances,  distinctly  true,  even 
at  the  present  day. 

The  aphorisms  have  been  called  a  collection  of 
oracles,  and  no  doubt  they  did  much  to  enable  phy- 
sicians to  recognise  the  nature  and  to  prognosticate 
the  result  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  to  keep  alive 
some  medical  information  through  the  dark  ages 
which  succeeded  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 

He  begins  by  stating  that '  life  is  short,  that  art  is 
long,  opportunity  fleeting,  experience  uncertain,  and 
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judgment  difficult.*  He  says  also  that  a  physician 
must  cultivate  philosophy  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his 
work,  and  he  concludes  that  a  physician  who  is  a 
philosopher  is  equal  to  a  god. 

If  we  look  into  the  oracular  utterances  which  came 
from  Delphi  and  other  acknowledged  fountains  of 
supposed  wisdom,  we  catch  glimpses  of  these  truths. 
Men  did  things  which  they  were  ordered  to  do  by  the 
oracles  for  the  purpose  of  having  themselves  or  their 
relations  cured  of  their  diseases — things  which  they 
would  not  have  done  if  they  had  been  advised  to  do 
them  by  their  local  physicians.  The  order  to  go  and 
wash  seven  times  in  Jordan  was,  and  is,  usually  too 
simple  an  instruction,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
some  mysterious  utterances  or  some  cabalistic  per- 
formances which  have  an  action  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  subjected  to  the  effects.  Simplicity 
was  not  believed  and  was  not  understood,  and  the 
most  ancient  proverbs  or  edicts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  were  those  which  were  made  into  religious 
observances.  Those  edicts  which  relate  to  sanitary 
law,  and  which  were  promulgated  by  Moses,  are  won- 
derful evidences  of  his  clear  insight  into  the  causes 
of  disease  ;  the  method  by  which  infectious  com- 
plaints were  to  be  eradicated  cannot  be  much  im- 
proved upon  by  the  arrangements  recommended  even 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  present  day,  for  they  con- 
sisted of  ventilation,  of  washing,  of  dismfection,  and 
cremation.  By  making  those  performances  into 
articles  of  faith,  he  was  using  a  power  to  obtain  his 
object  which  was  more  likely  to  be  effectual  than  by 
any  other  then  possible  plan. 

The  travels  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness furnish  several  instances  of  sanitary  operations 
which  have  not  been  always  put  in  their  true  light. 
We  read  that  the  Israelites  could  not  drink  the 
waters  of  Marah  because  they  were  bitter.  Those 
waters  were  sweetened  by  the  use  of  the  branch  of 
a  tree  growing  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  action, 
which  foreshadowed  the  custom  of  tea-drinking,  is 
rightly  made  into  a  miracle  in  these  later  days.  It 
pointed  out  a  way  by  which  water  may  be  purified 
from  its  noxious  qualities  by  infusing  certain  ingre- 
dients into  it.  It  is  a  consolation  to  the  tea-drinker 
of  the  present  day  that  he  not  only  takes  for  his 
usual  diet  *  the  cup  which  cheers  and  not  inebriates,' 
but  he  also  takes  into  his  internal  economy  a  water 
which  in  all  probability  has  been  deprived  of  all 
noxious  ingredients  of  the  organic  variety  which  it 
might  contain  when  delivered  to  the  housewife.  Tea- 
drinking  is  a  great  preservative  against  cholera  and 
fever.  All  the  classes  of  disease  which  is  spread  by 
living  germs  or  microbes  in  potable  water,  are 
removed  :  boiling  it  and  then  pouring  it  upon  a 
material  containing  tannin  is  prettv  certain  to  re- 
move all  evil  from  it  which  can  set  up  infectious 
disease — for  what  the  boiling  does  not  effect  the 
tannin  will,  and  our  tea-drinking  friends  need  not  be 
frightened  by  the  onslaught  of  any  who  may  happen 
to  be  put  forward  by  a  certain  trading  interest,  and 
who  at  this  present  day  are  loudly  crying  out, 
*  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.' 

Another  custom  which  had  its  origin  in  Arabia 
and  Egypt,  and  which  was  instituted  by  Moses  as 
an  edict  to  be  religiously  observed,  was  the  burning 
of  incense.  They  offered  to  God  a  part  of  that 
which  they  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  at  the 
same  time  fumigated  the  wearing  apparel  of  the 
worshippers,  and  to  some  extent  the  air  itself,  and 
by  so  doing  diminished  the  chances  of  the  evil 
likely  to  arise  from  the  crowded  assemblies,  which 


were  then  held  at  stated  times,  for  the  pu 
religious  worship.  Plutarch  mentions 
Egyptians  offered  incense  to  the  sun  ;  res; 
morning,  myrrh  at  noon,  and  a  compoui 
kypi  at  sunset  Moses,  probably  kno 
beneficial  results  which  followed  this  ccren 
having  observed  that  illness  resulted  whe 
not  performed,  when  he  resided  in  Egy] 
it  a  part  of  Hebrew  worship,  and  thus  se 
performance  whenever  religious  ceremor 
undertaken.  Its  continuance  in  the  Mid 
by  the  Christian  churches  was  a  necessi 
times,  and  assisted  to  produce  a  certain  a 
ozonised  atmosphere  which  diminished  th 
of  the  spread  of  infection  among  the  asseml 
shippers.  This  was  done  in  a  pleasant  m: 
covered  up  a  noisome  smell  by  one  moi 
able.  The  old  proverb  hath  it  *  that  the 
garlic  takes  away  the  smell  of  dunghills,'  a 
end  assisted  to  promote  the  ventilation  of 
apartments,  by  which  all  kinds  of  misch 
lessened  in  amount,  and  the  epidemics  of  th 
ages  diminished  in  frequency  and  in  intei 
great  evil  was  lessened  by  a  simple  plan,  \ 
a  religious  ceremony  was  sure  to  be  pe 
but  which  as  a  sanitary  precaution  would  ! 
no  chance  of  observance  when  infectious  dis 
not  present.  Yet  the  time  to  prevent  d 
before  it  is  grown  up  in  intensity.  The  de 
of  the  first  germ  or  seed  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  incensing  therefore  was 
middle  ages,  a  necessary  precaution  for  the 
the  priests  even  more  than  for  that  of  the 
There  is  a  proverb  well  known  to  the  j 
which  especially  applies  to  sanitary  work 
kind,  viz.,  *  One  year's  seeding,  seven  yea 
ing.'  This  proverb  is  a  true  expression  of 
of  allowing  a  single  case  of  infectious  di 
grow  up  among  the  people.  Illustrating  gre 
by  a  reference  to  small  ones,  I  would  poin 
all  here  the  great  importance  of  early  ir 
being  afforded  of  the  presence  of  infectious 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  so  that  incensing 
performed  at  the  right  time,  and  by  the  righ 
A  single  case  attacked  with  vigour,  by  ince 
other  agencies,  which  ought  to  be  imn 
available  among  the  people,  may  be  the  1 
preventing  the  spread  of  a  serious  epidemi- 
a  single  weed  rooted  up  by  the  gardene 
seed  time,  saves  him  work  of  the  same 
seven  years  to  come. 

Incensing  may,  or  may  not,  be  carried  01 
sacred  services,  but  it  must  be  done  immec 
all  cases  of  infectious  disease  by  the  local  a 
and  I  urge  the  people  of  Dublin,  therefore 
that  it  be  carried  out.  By  incensing  you  \> 
understand  that  I  mean  disinfecting  the 
apparel  by  a  judicious  use  of  proper  disinfe( 

You  have  an  organisation  in  Dublin  v 
capable  of  good  work  in  this  direction.  The 
Sanitary  Association,  with  scarcely  200  m 
although  it  is  in  a  city  of  250,000  people,  has 
past  twelve  years  been  at  work  in  trying  t< 
larise  sanitary  truths,  with  a  moderate  am 
support  :  let  me  urge  upon  you  to  help  it 
similar  societies.    Shakespeare  says  truly— 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  miogled  jfin 
Good  and  ill  together. 

{AWs  Well  that  Ends  Wtll^  Acti?., 

No  one  here  present  knows  how  sooa  te  i 
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.  down  by  mischief  from  one  of  the  bye 
)f  Dublin  which  that  Society  might  have  pre- 
if  all  those  able  to  do  it  had  joined  its  ranks, 
en  support  to  its  organisation.  You  may 
>nfidence  in  its  working ;  with  but  small 
t  has  already  done  much  good.  Help  it  by 
I  to  create  a  true  public  opinion  upon  sani- 
tters  m  general,  and  thereby  to  save  many 
d  increase  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
ips  the  most  remarkable  of  all  ancient  pro- 
e  those  which  refer  to  strong  drink.  Moses 
its  use  when  the  priests  went  into  the  House 
and  he  states  (when  charging  the  Israelites 
e  left  them)  that  they  had  not  tasted  wine 
ig  drink  for  forty  years,  and  he  commends 
r  their  abstinence ;  though  it  is  quite  clear 
ler  parts  of  the  context  that  he  djd  not  re- 
5  use  of  wine  as  a  sin  for  those  who  wished 
ge  in  the  luxury.  He  did  not  prohibit  it 
er,  except  to  certain  persons  and  at  certain 
The  Rechabites  were  commended  in  the 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  more  because  they  had 
eir  father's  commandment  than  simply  for 
stinence.  The  wise  are  warned  against  its 
le  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  its  effects  are  very 
put  before  the  readers  of  that  wonderful 
reflections  and  sage  counsels  by  one  who 
/  knew  all  about  its  effects, 
however,  not  until  the  days  of  Mahomet 
meet  with  a  general  acceptance  of  absti- 
om  wine  and  strong  drink  by  great  masses 
Je.  I  have  very  little  doubt  myself  but 
ihomet's  wonderful  career  was  much  influ- 
jy  his  temperance  maxims.  By  making 
ce  from  wine  and  strong  drink  a  part  of  his 
;  tenets  he  was  giving  a  proof  of  his  intel- 
uperiority  over  those  around  him,  and  laying 
dation  for  his  future  greatness, 
ad  observed  the  helplessness  of  men  when 
cups,  and  the  weakness  of  their  mental 
le  day  after  a  debauch.  He  determined  to 
blow  at  such  mental  degradation  by  making 
ition  an  impossible  one  among  his  lieutenants 
otees.  In  consequence  of  the  dogma  of 
ce  he  and  his  followers  became  the  superiors 
ordes  of  Arabia,  and  eventually  a  terror  to 
e  civilised  but  less  temperate  nations  of  the 
\v6v,  or  Roman  world.  Mahomet  with  his 
one  God — whom  he  regarded  as  a  Being 
,  benevolent,  and  just— and  having  the 
if  total  abstinence  on  his  shield,  was  able  to 
the  face  of  the  moral  world  and  do  much  to 
from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had 
I  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  in  conse- 
)f  the  luxury,  the  vice,  and  the  intemperance 
railed  civilisation.  If  he  had  abjured  the 
Lhe  sword  ;  if  he  had  stuck  to  his  articles 
and  not  done  evil  in  order  that  good 
3me,  and  had  not  forced  his  views  upon  the 
)y  the  pouring  out  of  human  blood ;  if  he 
ited  upon  the  sacredness  of  human  life  under 
umstances — Mahomedanism  might  have 
c  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  world  had 
sessed,  and  it  would  have  prepared  the  way 
itianity  in  a  most  effectual  manner.  Clean- 
is  a  part  of  the  Prophet's  creed,  and  to  this 
s  observed  in  a  way  by  the  sons  of  Islam, 
mforiunately  it  is  not  associated  with  a  be- 
ifection.  The  habit  of  cleanliness  is  said 
Christians  to  be  next  to  godliness,  though 
ly  forgotten  even  in  Christian  schools  and 


among  Christian  communities  ;  but  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  no  creed,  no  dogma,  either  religious  or 
political,  which  does  not  inculcate  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  can  long  continue  in  the  future  to  hold 
the  mastery  over  the  minds  of  men. 

No  other  country  or  people  except  Mahomedan 
races  have  taken  abstinence  as  one  of  their  tenets 
until  the  days  of  Father  Ma  the  w.  If  either  Celt  or 
Saxon,  or  both,  had  done  it — if  the  colonising 
power  which  belongs  to  both  had  been  streng:thened 
by  Mahomet's  tenet  of  sobriety — what  a  different 
world  we  should  have  around  us  !  The  bitter  cries 
which  go  up  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
Clyde,  and  the  Liffey,  and  from  a  greater  part  of 
this  beautiful  island,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
extends,  would  have  been  shorn  of  much  of  their 
bitterness  and  intensity.  Father  Mathew's  work  was 
defective,  and  therefore  evanescent,  for  it  was  mis- 
understood. He  clearly  enough  put  before  the 
people  that  it  was  the  drink  which  led  men  to  do 
wrong,  it  was  the  drink  which  led  men  to  starve 
their  families  and  ruin  their  health,  and  pour  out 
their  blood  upon  the  earth  ;  but  it  was  not  the  de- 
testation of  their  crimes  which  caused  men  to  be 
abstainers,  but  because  it  led  men  to  miss  their 
mark,  as  was  said  when  a  total  abstinence  lecturer 
was  asking  an  Irish  audience  as  to  the  evils  which 
the  drink  had  done.  *  It  led  men  (said  the  lec- 
turer) to  shoot  at  their  landlords,'  and,  said  a  voice 
in  the  crowd,  *  To  miss  *em  ! '  It  was  not  the  dis- 
gust for  the  degradation  caused  by  drink  which  led  ' 
to  Father  Mathew's  temporary  success ;  but  it  was 
a  desire  to  save  money,  which  was  used  for  other 
and  unsatisfactory  purposes,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  movement  has  not  been  permanent.  Is  it  not 
time  to  resuscitate  Father  Mathew's  noble  work 
upon  a  firmer  basis — viz.,  one  connected  with  the 
sacred  character  of  human  life  ?  and  to  prevent 
that  reflection  (disgraceful  to  him  who  wrote  it) 
which  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  London 
Times — *  That  people  generally  would  think  it  better 
that  an  Irishman  should  be  addicted  to  whisky 
even  in  excess  than  that  he  should  be  skilful  and 
successful  in  taking  aim  at  a  landlord  from  behind  a 
hedge.' 

There  is  another  sanitary  work  intimately  con- 
nected with  religious  tenet,  which  I  cannot  pass  by 
without  referring  to — viz.,  that  of  *  fasting.'  Those 
were  clear-headed  observant  men  who  instituted  a 
fish  dinner  on  Friday.  The  daily  use  of  meat  has 
its  disadvantages,  and  sets  up  evils  of  a  serious  kind 
connected  with  gluttony,  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  turned  to  good  account 
when  they  made  abstinence  from  meat  on  Friday  a 
part  of  their  religious  duty.  Fresh  fish  contains 
much  of  that  material  which  renovates  nerve  matter, 
and  assists  to  prevent  its  decay,  whilst  an  interval  of 
rest  from  strong  meat  enables  the  brain  to  become 
clearer  for  its  Sunday  work  by  giving  lime  to  the 
blood  to  be  purified  from  excess  of  nitrogenous  food. 
All  honour  to  those  men  who  uSW  their  knowledge  to 
such  good  and  such  unselfish  purposes.  If  all  dogma 
had  such  foundations  it  would  have  been  much  better 
for  the  interests  of  the  human  race.  But,  at  the 
present  day  (as  well  as  in  former  times),  it  is  too 
often  used  for  selfish  purposes,  and  for  personal 
aggrandisement.  Sanitary  knowledge,  however,  is 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  parties  in  the 
State  ;  politicians  are  ready  to  take  hold  of  it  and 
use  its  arguments  in  their  favour,  if  it  will  secure 
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them  a  few  votes  at  a  given  election  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  candidate  obtains  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  in  any  other  elected  body,  the  majority  of 
sanitary  reformers  forget  their  pledges,  and  allow  the 
evils  which  they  promised  to  eradicate  to  go  on 
eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  people. 

Can  we  not  do  something  to  change  this  plan  ? 
Is  it  not  time  for  politicians  to  shake  hands  over 
the  measures  which  are  called  for  by  sanitarians 
because  they  influence  the  health  of  the  people  ? 
Why  should  not  such  measures  be  taken  out  of  the 
range  of  politics,  and  put  before  the  House  and  our 
town  councils  as  non-political  measures,  to  be  judged 
upon  their  merits  ?  Why  should  not  Sanitary  Bills 
be  backed  by  the  names  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  although  they  are  Government  measures  ? 
Departmental  Bills  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  im- 
peded, blocked,  or  thrown  out,  simply  because  they 
have  been  introduced  by  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative 
Secretary  of  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  un- 
patriotic conduct  of  political  men  is  much  to  be 
deplored,  for  it  appears  to  those  who  watch  the  game 
from  an  unpolitical  standpoint  that  place  is  of  more 
importance  than  progress,  and  measures  which  are 
good  in  themselves  must  be  opposed  because  they 
are  brought  in  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  Ire- 
land has  suffered  more  for  this  action  than  has  either 
of  the  sister  countries,  and  the  effrontery  with  which 
both  political  parties  have  been  bidding  in  past  years 
for  the  Irish  vote,  by  pretending  to  be  benevolent, 
has  been  most  marked  in  offering  to  do  something 
for  Ireland,  when  they  ought  to  have  insisted  upon 
the  work,  if  it  was  necessary,  being  done  by  Ireland 
herself.  This  conduct  has  assisted  to  breed  up  a 
pauperised  class,  just  as  it  has  always  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  in  those  towns  which  have 
been  cursed  by  a  mistaken  benevolence,  which  has 
so  reduced  a  portion  of  the  population  as  to  lead 
them  to  be  unable  to  assist  themselves.  Benevolence 
misapplied,  as  all  political  benevolence  is  sure  to  be, 
ruins  the  independence  of  a  people,  and  tends  to 
destroy  that  self-respect  which  can  alone  raise  a 
nation  to  her  proper  place  in  the  universe.  Can  we 
hope  for  much  improvement  in  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  people,  either  here  or  across  the  Channel, 
whilst  such  a  plan  is  in  the  ascendant } 

I  am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  compulsion  in  sani- 
tary work,  I  mean  governmental  compulsion.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  use  of  force  for  such  purposes  by 
a  paternal  government ;  but  I  would  urge  that  whilst 
regarding  *  every  man's  house  as  his  castle,'  in  which 
he  may  do  as  he  likes  with  himself,  he  has  no  right 
to  crowd  it  up  with  inmates  in  excess  of  its  capacity. 
There  are  limits  in  the  power  of  so  many  cubic  ftet 
of  air  to  sustain  life  in  good  health.  When  a  man 
asserts  his  right  to  cram  his  house  with  too  many 
occupants,  the  local  authority,  that  is,  your  repre- 
sentatives on  your  local  council,  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  set  the  proverb  aside,  and  say  to  that  man, 
you  may  smother  yourself  if  you  like,  but  you  shall 
not  smother  your  wi^e  and  family  ;  you  shall  not 
decoy  your  neighbour  in  as  a  lodger,  and  deprive 
him  of  his  health,  and  his  country  of  his  value  as  an 
operative  !  Overcrowding  is  at  work  in  Dublin  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  and  the  great  mortality  which 
arises  from  this  cause  is  produced  by  the  desire  to 
get  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  life  blood  of  the  nation. 
No  one  can  read  the  report  of  our  President  and  his 
colleague  regarding  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of 
Dublin  without  being  satisfied  with  its  truth.  *  There 
is  more  money  got  by  ill  means  than  by  good  acts  ; ' 


but  the  heaping  together  of  money  by  men  wh( 
crowd  their  hovels  or  their  acres  with  more  of  theii 
fellow  creatures  than  the  area  can  fairly  accomma 
date  is  one  of  the  most  debasing  and  brutal  kinds  01 
money  getting,  which  should  be  put  down  by  th( 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  put  in  force  by  public  opinion 
The  municipal  council  chamber  should  vie  with  lm< 
perial  authority  in  crushing  this  canker,  which  strikes 
at  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  houses  provided 
for  the  poor  are  not  overcrowded,  and  are  not  im- 
perfectly ventilated,  that  they  can  be  kept  clean  and 
are  well  provided  with  that  important  necessary  of 
life,  pure  water,  and  that  waste  and  impurity  can  be 
rapidly  removed  from  among  the  occupants.  By  its 
being  the  duty  of  the  State,  I  mean  the  duty  of  the 
local  authority  armed  wiih  power  conferred  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  Is  Dublin  doing  her  duty  in 
this  respect ;  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  local  authority  will  be  repaid  to  them  tenfold  in 
the  belter  health  of  her  people  1  *  There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  wbidi 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.*    (Prov.  XI.,  v.  24). 

I  wish  1  could  have  this  proverb  written  in  Icttcn 
of  gold  in  every  council  chamber  in  the  kingdom ;  it 
ought  to  be  before  every  man  aspiring  to  be  an  alder- 
man or  councillor  in  every  corporation,  and  as  modi 
in  Dublin  as  anywhere  else.  With  a  death-rate  of 
28  or  29  in  the  1,000  it  is  evident  to  every  sanitary 
reformer  that  someone  is  responsible  '  for  withhold- 
ing more  than  is  meet '  in  this  place. 

The  working  men  of  Dublin  are  a  power ;  here 
they  can  elect  a  majority  of  the  representatives  in 
the  Council.  Do  they  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
death-rate  ?  The  town  I  reside  in  used  to  have  a 
death-rate  of  26  in  the  1,000,  it  is  now  16.  That  is, 
the  lives  of  ten  persons  out  of  every  1,000  are  pre- 
served to  their  relatives  who  would,  but  for  sanitary 
expenditure  by  the  local  authority  and  by  private 
persons,  be  numbered  with  the  majority  every  year. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  death-rate  uf  Dublin  were 
reduced  from  28  to  16,  it  would  mean  that  the 
funerals  in  the  course  of  the  year  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  more  than  3,000,  a  serious  matter  for  the 
undertakers,  still,  a  trifle  worth  preventing.  But  it 
would  also  mean  much  more  than  this ;  for  eveff 
death  there  are  twenty  cases  of  sickness,  and  if  there 
are  3,000  fewer  deaths,  there  would  also  be  60^009 
fewer  cases  of  sickness  among  the  people  every  year. 
Let  me  ask  the  members  of  the  benefit  societies  who 
happen  to  be  present  whether  they  can  realise  this 
fact,  whether  they  can  understand  that  for  cveiy 
death  prevented  there  are  twenty  cases  of  sickncsJ 
also  prevented.  Let  us  suppose  that  20,000  of  the 
working  men  of  Dublin  belong  to  benefit  societies 
They  have  to  pay  in  weekly  or  monthly  paymeota 
sufficient  to  provide  for  a  sick  fund  ;  the  greater  the 
sickness,  the  more  they  have  to  provide  from  thcii 
earnings  to  meet  it.  If  sickness  is  permanently  re- 
duced  they  will  be  able  to  permanently  reduce  thei« 
payments  on  this  account.  The  20,000  members 
will  at  present  death-rates  average  at  least  tea  days 
illness  for  each  member  in  every  year.  If  V^ 
diminish  the  death-rate  you  will  also  diminish  tb^ 
sick  pay  (which  has  to  be  provided),  and  reduce  < 
to  an  average  of  six  days  per  year.  If  you  briof  J 
down  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  town  in  which  < 
reside,  your  20,000  members  will  be  saved  frj 
having  to  provide  for  80,000  sick  days'  pay  in  eaci 
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5ar.  They  will  also  have  in  their  pockets  the  wages 
hich  they  will  have  been  able  to  earn  in  work, 
istead  of  the  half-pay  which  sick-pay  provides,  and 
icy  will  not  have  had  to  contribute  so  many  levies 
)r  the  extra  funerals  which  the  higher  death-rate  has 
svied  upon  them. 

Let  me  ask  the  working  men  now  present  if  the 
troverb  I  have  quoted  is  not  one  specially  intended 
or  their  benefit,  and  that  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
rell  as  for  that  of  their  wives  and  families,  they 
hould  take  care  to  send  men  into  the  municipal 
louncil  who  will  not  be  afraid  of  expenditure  which 
s  likely  to  be  of  the  kind  *  that  scattereth  and  yet 
ncrcaseth.' 

That  they  should  consider  these  local  questions  as 
)ffar  greater  importance  than  those  political  ques- 
nons  which  but  too  often  lead  men  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives because  they  belong  to  a  particular  politi- 
cal party,  instead  of  being  wise  and  thoughtful  sani- 
tary reformers.  Party  politics  ought  not  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  our  local  representatives, 
and  any  council  elected  on  such  lines  will  not  be  the 
l)est  council  for  sanitary  work. 

Ask  those  who  wish  to  represent  you  if  they  will 
take  measures  to  prevent  overcrowding  among  you  ; 
if  they  will  take  care  that  every  house  is  provided 
with  a  supply  of  pure  water  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  owner,  and  that  there  are 
houses  which  are  fit  for  the  poor  to  live  in  ;  if  they 
will  take  care  that  waste  and  refuse  be  removed 
from  your  midst  before  it  has  time  to  set  up  mis- 
chiefs, similar  to  those  which  are  now  making  them- 
selves felt  in  the  stinking  towns  of  Southern  France 
and  Italy ;  ask  them  to  insist  upon  the  Liffey  being 
restored  to  its  pristine  character,  and  not  leave  it 
any  longer  to  be  a  cloaca  maxima,  a  great  sewer, 
and  as  such  a  disgrace  to  the  fairest  city  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  curious  to  my  mind  to  see  how  care- 
fiilly  some  of  our  public  men — local  as  well  as 
iniperial— seem  to  be  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
yet  fail  to  see  that  they  are  like  the  foolish  virgins  of 
Scripture,  though  the  inference  will  force  itself  upon 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  man  that  they  only  repre- 
sent the  public  ideas.  We  are  sending  all  over  the 
world  for  phosph<»tes  and  artificial  manures,  we  are 
paying  almost  famine  prices  for  meat  and  milk, 
whilst  the  very  materials  which  should  be  turned 
into  those  articles  are  sent  into  the  sea  as  food  for 
fidies,  which  we  don't  catch,  or,  if  they  are  caught, 
Are  not  consumed,  or  are  used  for  impeding  the 
ittyigation  into  the  docks  and  harbours  of  our  g^eat 
cities,  or  poisoning  the  inhabitants  of  our  inland 
towns,  or  are  destroyed  as  valueless.  This  observa- 
tion applies  to  Glasgow,  to  Belfast,  and  to  London 
IS  well  as  to  Dublin.  The  town  in  which  I  reside 
does  differently ;  the  sewage  is  not  sent  into  the  sea, 
hat  it  is  returned  to  the  land,  as  all  sewage  ought  to 
he ;  it  benefits  the  nation  by  growing  green  crops. 
Every  acre  under  sewage  cultivation  can  grow  five 
tines  as  much  herbage  as  it  did  before  it  was  so 
odtivated.  There  is  five  times  as  much  meat  and 
nulk  raised  on  that  land  as  formerly  used  to  be  the 
^,  and  by  so  much  has  the  tendency  to  meat 
Offline  been  reduced. 

If  all  the  sewage  of  London  had  been  treated  in  a 
•nnilar  way,  60,000  head  of  cattle  might  have  been 
^isedand  fed  each  year  in  addition  to  our  usual 
me  stock.  This  addition  would  have  made  us  by 
H>  much  the  less  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  our 
BKat  sttpply,  and  have  made  a  larger  market  for  the 
foung  stock  of  the  sister-country.    The  inhabitants 


of  London  prefer  to  throw  their  refuse  into  the  River 
Thames,  to  poison  their  neighbours  lower  down  the 
stream,  to  damage  their  harbour,  and  so  prepare  for 
the  time  when  the  shipping  trade  of  London  will 
become  impossible.  The  question  is  raised  by 
narrow  utilitarians  as  to  whether  sewage  utilisation 
will  pay.  Patentees  and  company  mongers  join  the 
cry,  and  prevent  the  progress  of  this  great  work. 

I  have  so  often  urged  that  it  is  not  a  question  as 
to  the  payment  for  this  or  that  particular  year,  or  this 
or  that  particular  outlay,  as  that  in  the  end  a 
national  benefit  results  which  will  pay  ten  times 
over  more  handsomely  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
River  Thames  or  the  Liffey  to  do  by  being  trans- 
formed into  an  immense  sewer.  Sewage  irrigation 
has  outlived  the  outcry  made  against  it  that  it  was  a 
sanitary  danger  ;  it  has  been  shown  most  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  such  evil.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  produce  from  it  can  vie  with 
any  produce  as  to  its  goodness  and  commercial  value, 
and  that  wherever  there  are  people  to  produce 
sewage,  there  is  a  market  for  that  produce.  More 
than  100,000,000  gallons  of  water  are  daily  abstracted 
from  the  collecting  grounds  of  the  Upper  Thames  ; 
they  are  used  in  washing  the  people  and  flushing 
away  their  refuse  into  the  drains  of  London,  and  are 
then,  with  the  collected  mass  of  filth,  sent  down  to 
Crossness  and  Barking  to  poison  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river,  and  gradually  produce  a  itate  of  things 
which  will  make  the  future  sanitary  history  of  that 
river  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  now  belongs 
to  the  Pontine  Marshes  or  the  Deltas  of  the  great 
rivers  of  India,  whilst  the  bed  of  the  Thames  above 
the  metropolis  is  being  deprived  of  its  proper  water 
from  the  deep  springs  which  ought  to  supply  it. 

It  is  now  a  question  of  money,  but  in  the  end  it 
will  be  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  London. 
It  is  one  which  has  no  political  significance  like  a 
Turkish  or  an  Egyptian  loan,  and  there  is  no  palm 
oil  belonging  to  its  promotion.  The  100,000,000 
gallons  of  water  fouled  by  the  filth  of  London  ought 
to  be  returned  to  the  land  from  whence  the  water 
came,  and  ought  to  be  again  filtered  through  the 
Chalk  Hills,  the  Woking  and  other  sand  beds,  or 
the  barren  acres  of  Surrey,  Hants,  Berks,  and 
Oxfordshire,  by  which  tens  of  thousands  of  cattle 
might  be  nourished,  and  millions  of  gallons  of  milk 
provided  for  the  teeming  population  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  Empire,  and  so  render  them  less 
liable  to  the  incidence  of  that  meat  famine  which  will 
come  whenever  the  foreign  markets  are  closed  to  our 
merchants  and  shippers.  Those  acres  are  not  now 
worth  $s.  per  annum.  If  they  were  supplied  with 
the  sewage  of  London,  they  would  be  agriculturally 
worth  at  least  5/.  per  annum,  but  an  *  Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle  ; '  his  country  may  want  meat 
and  milk,  but  it  must  not  grow  these  articles  near  to 
his  broad  acres,  though  it  contains  his  countrymen's 
diet,  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  them  from  the 
chances  of  starvation  in  some  future  time.  The 
ideal  damage  which  such  a  use  is  supposed  to 
produce  is  enough  to  stop  a  national  benefit,  and 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  those  works  which  would 
transfer  the  barren  ranges  of  hills  to  the  north-west 
and  south-west  of  London  into  fruitful  fields,  and 
fill  the  River  Thames  in  the  driest  season  with  a 
healthy  fiood  of  waters.  The  sanitarian  has  a  duty 
to  perform  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  life  ;  he  must 
take  care  to  prevent  his  work  from  bringing  about  a 
result  which  will  come  if  an  increasing  people  be  not 
properly  fed.     He  is  able  to  show  you  that  Lord 
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Palmerston's  saying  is  perfectly  true,  viz.,  that '  filth 
is  but  matter  in  the  wrong  place,  and  that  if  it  be 
transferred  in  a  proper  form,  and  in  a  proper 
manner,  to  its  proper  place,  it  will  provide  food  for 
the  people,'  Yet  we  allow  it  to  go  to  waste  or  we 
promote  measures  to  render  it  valueless,  and  so 
misuse  our  noiseless  highways  in  a  way  which  must 
render  them  in  the  early  future  as  noisome  as  the 
Tiber  became  to  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Rome. 

I  would  urge  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 
city  that  they  rest  not  until  the  sewage  is  taken  out 
of  the  Liffey,  and  sent  to  its  proper  destination, 
viz.,  to  the  land  which  wants  it  ;  that  they  rest  not 
until  the  inhabitants  in  their  close  quarters  have 
more  breathing  space  among  them.  That  water 
should  be  available  for  every  boy  or  girl,  as  well  as 
every  man  and  woman  wanting  it,  without  stint, 
and  that  the  pure  air  from  your  native  hills  shall  not 
be  fouled  with  noisome  impurities  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  precincts  of  your  city.  You  will  then 
have  paved  the  way  by  which  health  may  be  secured, 
and  a  happy, and  long  life  be  yours,  (or  'national 
health  is  national  wealth.'  Recollect,  however, 
that '  cleansing  a  blot  with  blotted  fingers  maketh  a 
greater.'  The  firs:  principle  of  sanitary  work  must 
be  carried  out  in  the  individual  house.  The  house- 
holder must  desire  a  healthy  home,  and  to  have  it  he 
must  purify  the  governing  body  from  the  presence  of 
those  who  prefer  an  unhealthy  people. 


VENTlljiTlON  OF  CllUKcilES.— Messrs.  Robert  Boyle 
&  Son,  64  Holbotn  Viaduct  and  Glasgow,  liave  recently 
applied  iheir  Patent  Self-acting  Air  Pump  Ventilator  and 
System  of  Ventilation  to  the  following  chiicches  :— St. 
Giles's  Chuich,  Soho  ;  Palmerston  Road  Church,  E.  ; 
Congregational  Church,  Burdett  Road,  E.  ;  New  Church, 
Uornsey  Road  ;  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Gillespie  Road,  N.  ; 
Baptist  Chapel,  Plymouth;  Independent  Chapel,  Ilfra- 
combe ;  Congr^ational  Church,  Brighton  ;  VVesIeyan 
Chapel,  Comb  Morten,  Devon  ;  Christ  Church,  Murfield  ; 
Mount  Zion  Chapel,  Sheffield  ;  Strood  Church,  Kent ; 
New  Methodist  Chapel,  Colridge,  IBurslem  ;  Carrs  Lane 
Chapel,  BiiminEham  ;  Gteystonea  Parish  Church,  County 
Wicklow ;  St.  Paul's  Church,  liedford.  Messrs.  Boyle 
have  also  just  complewd  the  ventilation  of  St.  Matthias 
Church,  Earls  Court,  for  Mr.  Arthur  W,  Blomfieid, 
architect,  for  whom  they  have  also  recently  ventilated  the 
chapel  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambiidge ;  St.  John's 
Church,  St.  Leonards  ;  and  St.  Michael's  Church,  Pad- 
dington.  Flans  have  also  been  furnished  fiir  the  venti- 
lation of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Brutol.  Messrs.  Boyle 
have  received  the  following  valuable  tMtimonial  from  Mr. 
Blomfieid,  6  Montague  Place,  Montague  Square:— >  I 
have  used  the  Air  Pump  Ventilator  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  &  Son  with  satisfactory  results.  I  b*lieve  the 
system  10  be  a  sound  and  good  one,  and  capable  of  varied 
application  with  success.— (Signed)  Arthuk  W.   Ei.om. 

The  Gasitledcs  Arckitfcttsa.n'atm.ai.ei  that  it  is  proposed 
to  inslilute  in  Paris  a  special  'service  d'hygi^ne  muni- 
cipale,'  to  unite  under  the  control  of  one  chief  all  the 
Mrvices  concerned  in  the  sanitation  of  Paris.  These 
include  the  management  of  the  water  supply,  of  the 
scwets,  the  overseeing  of  'ordures  menagircs,'  and  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  public  streets,  the  cleansing  of  brooks 
and  of  the  street  channels,  the  sanitary  treatment  of  the 
Seine,  the  control  of  all  dangerous  or  Insanitary  structures, 
the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  of  lodging-houses,  and 
of  (he  municipal  laboratory,  &c.  This  functionary,  who 
is  to  have  the  title  of  ssus-dirKliur,  will  certainly  have 
cnoogh  to  do.  With  us  be  would  probablT  be  Minister  of 
Health. 


'ISOZ^TION  versus  VENTIL&T 
By  H,  Percy  Boulnois,  M.InstC. 

An.^locous  to  the  question  of  the  di 
I  sewage  is  that  of  the  danger  arising  fron 
passes  along  the  public  sewers  ;  and  th 
I  therefore,  of  this  paper  is  to  open  up  < 
upon  the  somewhat  vexed  points  as  to 
methods  at  present  known  for  the  so-calle 
tion  of  our  sewers,  as  to  what  methods  hav 
been  attempted,  and  whether  these  atten 
been  successful.  An  endeavour  will  be 
I  show  that  the  modem  practice  of  openin 
I  centres  of  the  streets  is  unsatisfactory  and 
'  sary,  and  that  it  is  a  far  more  importan 
I  measure  to  isolate  the  house  from  the 
I  means  of  simple  and  effective  traps,  than 
these  openings  in  the  sewer,  and  that  if  I 
lion  is  perfected  the  sewer  ought  to  be  bu. 
I  pletely  out  of  smell  as  well  as  out  of  sight. 
now  unfortunately  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  present  system  of  ventilation  seem' 
originated  about  the  year  1830,  when  griei 
!  plaints  were  constantly  made  by  the  inhai 
the  Ciiy  of  London  that  great  stenches  ai 
I  the  gulley-pits  at  the  sides  of  the  roads  ;  th 
being  trapped,  caused  the  foul  air  to  pas: 
the  untrapped  house-drains  into  the  hou; 
j  selves,  .ind  the  remedy  proved  more  unsan 
j  the  original  complaint.  The  cure  that  th 
I  diately  suggested  iiself  was  the  relief  of  thi 
I  of  the  foul  air  by  making  openings  in  the 
the  sewer,  carrying  shafts  to  the  centres  of 
way,  and  protecting  these  shafts  with  iron 
a  practice  which  has  been  steadily  copied 
year  1840, 

These  openings,  however,  were  speedily 
to  be  all  that  was  necessary,  for  in  spite  of 
foul  air  still  entered  the  houses  through  the  1 
drains,  and  the  object  had  not  at  all  been 
Consequently  traps  were  introduced  in 
break  the  continuity  of  the  house-drain; 
I  now  old-fashioned  brick  pit,  with  slate 
tongue,  called  a  Mason's  trap,  and  then  tl 
was  introduced,  the  seal  was  deepene> 
I  traps  were  insetted  and  flaps  were  placi 
ferent  parts  of  the  system  in  order  to  s 
I  isolation  of  the  house.  It  is  only  of  qu 
'  date,  however,  that  the  real  secret  of  i 
separation,  or  isolation  of  the  house, 
effectual,  and  this  was  done  gradually- 
cascadc  action  in  the  trap  was  introduced, 
I  the  important  addition  was  made  of  I« 
,  soil-pipe  open  for  ventilation.  This  was 
by  cutting  off  all  connections  between 
and  the  waste-pipes  from  sinks,  baths,  ) 
&c.,  and  causing  them  to  empty  on  to  gr: 
other  methods  ;  and  then  the  pneumatic  : 
was  devised,  by  which  fresh  air  is  introdut 
house  side  of  the  trap,  and  a  current  is 
stantly  passing  through  the  house-drain, 
the  help  of  the  deep  trap  entirely  cuts  off 
from  the  common  enemy,  the  public  s< 
renders  it  as  completely  isolated  as  moder 
science  can  efiect. 

Owing  to  the  varying  level  of  the  fluid  in 
sewer,  some  escape  must  be  provided  fi 
contained  in  it,  otherwise  one  or  more  of  I 
drain  traps  would  be  unsealed  by  the  air  K 

'  Read  u  the  CongreH  of  ihc  Kaniury  loHinut  li  (! 

at  Dublin,  OD  Oct.  i,iS&i, 
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t)se,  and  this  can  easily  be  effected  by  carrying  a 
ihafc  of  about  6  inches  in  diameter  from  the  crown 
)f  the  sewer  near  its  highest  level  to  some  convenient 
ind  safe  height  against  an  adjoining  building.  One 
such  shaft  would  be  sufficient  for  nearly  any  ordi- 
aary  street  sewer  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
traps  until  long  after  the  connection  of  the  house- 
drain  with  the  sewer  was  below  the  level  of  the 
sewage,  and  this  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
most  violent  rainstorm,  and  prevent  the  unsealing  of 
the  deep  sealed  traps.  Should,  however,  a  trap 
become  unsealed,  the  open  character  of  the  house- 
drain  and  the  traps  of  the  water-closets,  which  should 
be  of  some  simple  wash-out  pattern,  would  quite 
prevent  the  chance  of  entry  of  any  of  the  foul  sewer 
air  into  the  house,  and  thus  the  sewer  ventilation,  as 
it  is  called,  becomes  perfectly  unnecessary. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  discuss  the  question, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  following  chro- 
nological list  of  different  methods  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  suggested  or  actually  attempted, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  sewers,  but 
also  for  processes  of  destruction,  retention,  or  harm- 
less conversion  of  the  different  gases  contained  in 
the  sewers. 
The  list  is  as  follows  : — 

184a  Open  shafts,  as  already  described,  were  first 
mtroduced. 

1848  to  1853.  Captain  Shrapnel  made  a  suggestion 
that  high  cast-iron  cylinders  should  be  constructed 
over  the  sewers  in  which  furnaces  should  be  placed 
to  consume  the  gases. 

Messrs.  Warr  and  Armstrong  proposed  to  build 
domes  over  the  sewers  from  which  pipes  should 
conduct  the  foul  air  to  a  central  gas-holder,  whence 
after  purification  it  should  be  distributed  for  street 
lighting.  Another  proposal,  about  the  same  date, 
was  that  sewers  should  be  hermetically  closed  ex- 
cept at  one  point,  where  an  air-pump  would  extract 
the  foul  air  and  drive  it  through  fire  or  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  A  suggestion  was  also  made  that 
coke  factories  should  be  established  near  the  lines 
of  sewers,  and  the  gases  therefrom  passed  through 
the  ovens. 

1854.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  in  London  successfully 
ventilated  a  sewer  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
by  carrying  a  pipe  from  the  crown  of  the  sewer  into 
the  tall  chimneys  of  two  factories.  In  another  case, 
however,  in  Friar  Street,  where  this  was  again 
Attempted,  an  explosion  occurred  which  led  to  the 
^ndonment  of  experiments  in  this  direction  for  a 
time.  Mr.  Gumey  in  the  same  year  tried  the  effect 
of  steam  jets  introduced  into  a  sewer,  but  without 
^y  good  result 

1855.  ^r.  Mumby  proposed  that  the  gas  lamp-posts 
ff  columns  at  the  sides  of  the  streets  should  be  used 
>s  sewer  ventilators  ;  but  as  these  are  only  lighted 

'  ^  night  Mr.  Robins  suggested  that  the  posts  should 
l^ve  tra3rs  filled  with  disinfectants  placed  in  them, 
o?cr  which  the  sewer  air  should  pass. 

1856.  Shafts  were  erected  at  the  ends  of  streets 
<^nnected  with  the  dead  ends  of  sewers,  and  carried 
^  the  gable  ends  of  houses. 

Furnaces  in  connection  with  these  shafts  were  also 
'Bcommend2d. 

.1858.  Mr.  John  Chisholm  tried  the  effect  of  elec- 
^ijcal  or  galvanic  action  upon  the  air  in  sewers,  but 
^oat  l^neficial  result 

1866.  Trays  filled  with  charcoal  were  introduced 
|7  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  others  into  the  venti- 
ng shafts. 


1870.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  successfully  neutra- 
lised the  foul  emanations  from  a  sewer  by  the  intro- 
duction of  trays  filled  with  sulphurous  acids. 

1872.  Screen^  or  flaps  were  placed  in  sewers  to 
regulate  the  currents  of  air  in  them.  Messrs.  John- 
son and  Hill  proposed  that  ventilation  should  be 
effected  by  connecting  all  the  house-drains  with  the 
chimney-flues.  Mr.  Miller  suggested  that  the  smoke 
from  chimneys  should  be  drawn  into  the  sewers  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  the  bad  air  in  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  settle  the  London  fog  question  satis- 
factorily. 

1873.  General  Scott  introduced  lime  into  a  main 
sewer,  with  the  result,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
*  the  main  sewer  was  perfectly  freed  from  stinking 
sewer  gases/ 

Dr.  Keates  devised  an  apparatus  for  subjecting  the 
foul  air  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas. 

1875.  Mr.  Parker,  the  surveyor  of  Poplar,  England, 
patented  a  method  by  which  air  was  to  be  forced 
into  the  sewer  by  the  action  of  the  wind  impingfing 
upon  a  cowl. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  erected  a  ventilating  chim- 
ney, 60  feet  in  height,  with  a  furnace  burning  coke, 
when,  to  use  his  words, '  It  was  found  that  about  i 
per  cent  of  the  sulphur  was  given  off  by  the  coke, 
and  acted  as  an  efificient  disinfectant.* 

Mr.  E.  Rumbold  originated  a  method  for  passing 
the  foul  air  through  a  spray  of  water  introduced  on 
all  sides  of  the  ventilating  shaft 

In  the  same  year,  being  struck  by  the  absence  of 
smell  in  an  old  sewer,  in  which  quantities  of  stag- 
nant sewage  were  giving  off  gases  of  decomposition, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  absence  of  smell 
arose  from  defects  in  the  crown  01  the  sewer,  which 
allowed  the  foul  air  to  be  absorbed  in  the  earth 
which  covered  the  sewer.  The  outcome  of  this 
observation  was  the  invention  by  me  of  what  I  have 
designated  *  The  Sewer-gas  Annihilator,*  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  based  upon  the  well-known  fact 
that  earth  has  a  powerful  action  in  absorbing  and 
deodorising  any  noxious  gases  or  emanations  arising 
from  matters  undergoing  decomposition. 

In  1882  Mr.  Read,  the  surveyor  of  Gloucester,  sug- 
gested that  all  house-drains  should  be  used  as  up- 
cast shafts  to  ventilate  the  main  sewers,  for  he 
argued  that  as  the  sewer  was  used  for  the  benefit  of 
owners  of  house  property,  so  should  ihey  contribute 
to  the  ventilation. 

Mr.  Harrington,  the  Mayor  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
proposed  in  the  same  year  a  system  by  which  air 
should  be  forced  into  the  sewers  by  shafts  furnished 
with  cowls,  his  system  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Parker  in  1875,  ^^^  already 
described.  {See  Sanitary  Record  for  Nov.  15, 
1883,  p.  250.) 

1883.  Mr.  Rowan  suggested  the  sub-division  of 
the  sewers  into  sections,  so  as  to  ensure  their  tho- 
rough ventilation,  *each  exhauster  drawing  from  the 
inlets  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  inlets  consequently 
deUvering  air  to  the  sewer  in  both  directions.'  The 
abstractor  to  be  of  special  construction,  and  to  per- 
form a  double  function — abstract  the  sewer  air,  and 
bum  and  destroy  any  organic  matters  or  germs  con- 
tained in  it,  the  sewer  air  being  made  to  pass 
through  a  number  of  small  tubes  heated  by  a  gas 
jet.  Mr.  Rowan  claims  that  not  only  is  heat  thus 
made  to  destroy  the  danger  in  sewers,  but  that  fresh 
air  is  also  admitted  into  them — the  two  most  im- 
portant points  in  connection  with  this  question. 
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With  regard  to  the  systems  of  ventilation  at 
present  in  vogue,  that  of  open  gratings  in  the  centre 
of  the  streets  is  the  most  general.  By  a  return 
recently  published,  it  is  found  that  out  of  sixty-six 
important  towns  in  England,  fifty-five  of  them  adopt 
this  system,  and  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being 
economical  and  simple,  both  in  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  it  relieves  the  sewer  from  any 
air-pressure  when  its  contents  are  running  at  a 
higher  level  than  usual. 

The  system,  however,  does  not  comply  with  sect.  19 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which  states  that 
sewers  shall  be  ventilated  *  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health.'  The  street  gratings  are  an 
undoubted  nuisance,  as  they  unload  their  foul  air 
under  the  level  of  our  noses,  and  it  is  possible  they 
may  be  injurious  to  health  ;  for  although,  on  being 
liberated,  the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  sewer  air 
are  said  to  be  diluted,  dispersed,  and  rendered 
harmless  and  innocuous,  it  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  atmosphere  kills  the  disease 
germ,  should  he  be  there  lurking,  or,  if  it  does  kill 
him,  how  long  is  taken  in  the  process  1  certainly  not 
the  short  time  elapsing  on  the  journey  between  the 
grating  and  the  footpath.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
excessive  dilution  lessens  the  risk  of  contagion,  but 
the  system  does  not  seem  successful  unless  immunity 
from  nuisance  and  disease  can  be  assured. 

It  is  said  that  where  the  sewers  are  in  a  good  con- 
dition no  nuisance  arises  from  the  ventilators  ;  if 
this  is  so,  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked  if  they 
are  of  any  use  in  such  cases,  and  whether  the  perfect 
sewer  is  not  just  as  perfect  without  them.  Advo- 
cates of  the  system  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
too  many  openings,  and  thus  open  sewers  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  roost  desirable.  The  town  of  Leeds  is 
frequently  held  up  as  a  model  in  respect  of  the  venti- 
lation of  its  sewers;  let  us  compare  its  death-rate 
with  that  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  where  not  a  single 
sewer  ventilator  exists  : — 

Leeds  has  a  population  of  15*2  per  acre  ;  Bristol 
has  a  population  of  46*5  per  acre ;  Leeds  had  a 
death-rate  for  1883  of  2330;  Bristol  had  a  death- 
rate  for  1883  of  17-80.  Of  this  death-rate  those 
arising  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  were,  as 
regards  Leeds,  4-0  per  1,000,  as  regards  Bristol  n 
per  1,000. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City  of 
London  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that  the  open 
gratings  were  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  have 
consequently,  quite  recently,  passed  a  resolution  to 
enable  their  officers  to  treat  with  builders  and 
owners  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  shafts, 
either  in  the  walls  of,  or  against  new  and  existing 
buildings. 

Open  shafts  carried  up  to  safe  heights  certainly 
have  many  advantages  over  the  foul  smelling 
gratings  in  the  centres  of  the  streets  ;  and  the 
fashionable  watering-place,  Scarborough,  has,  I 
believe,  the  whole  of  its  sewers  ventilated  in  this 
manner  ;  there  are,  however,  some  objections  to  this 
system,  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

The  want  of  fresh-air  inlets,  the  expense,  and  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  erect  the  shafts 
just  at  the  points  where  they  are  required,  and  of 
course,  in  new  streets  that  are  being  sewered,  and 
other  localities,  there  are  no  houses  against  which 
they  can  be  fixed. 

The  fresh  air  inlets,  as  by  Mr.  Parker's  and  Mr. 
Harrington's  systems,  are  an  improvement,  but  they 
involve  that  great  bugbear  to  the  ratepayer,  extra 


cost ;  and  there  would  no  doubt  be  some  obj( 
raised  to  obstructions  of  the  kind    being 
against  the  sides  of  the  streets  ;    otherwise 
systems  have  much  to  recommend  them. 

The  use  of  the  rain-water  pipes  for  sewer  \ 
tion  has  often  been  justly  condemned  ;  they 
to  act  as  outlets  during  rain,  but,  on  the  co 
carry  more  air  into  the  sewer  ;  and,  fron 
position  and  possibly  bad  jointing,  are  sai 
dangerous.  The  town  of  Carlisle,  however,  vei 
its  sewers  in  this  manner,  there  being  upw? 
2,150  rain-water  pipes  in  direct  communicatic 
the  sewers. 

Charcoal  '.rays  are  too  well  known  to  requ 
comment. 

Large  hollow  lamp-columns    have  many 
mendaiions,  but  they  cannot  be  extensively  us 
unless  the  gas  is  constantly  kept  burning  tt 
but  of  little  use. 

Pipes  carried  from  the  sewer  into  neighl 
chimney  shafts  or  under  furnace  fire  bars  is  a  \ 
that  is  gradually  extending  and  has  much  to 
mend  it ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  most 
destroyer  of  all  forms  of  germinal  life  or 
matter  at  all  stages  of  their  development  is  he 
it  is  probable  that  in  this  direction  scientific  p 
tion  of  sewers  will  be  eventually  attempt 
Leicester  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  chimn 
nections  which  answer  satisfactorily. 

The  early  dangers  encountered  by  explos 
connection  with  this  system  seem  to  hav 
entirely  accidental,  and  probably  arose  fr( 
admittance  of  coal  gas  into  the  sewers  from  d 
mains,  and  no  recurrence  seems  to  have  take 
for  many  years. 

With  regard  to  special  lofty  shafts  fitt( 
furnaces,  these  seem  to  be  effectual  under 
conditions,  as,  for  instance,  upon  main  inter 
or  outfall  sewers  where  there  are  few  opening 
the  case  of  Brighton,  where  a  large  shaft 
description  has  been  in  successful  operation  f 
years  ;  but  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgelte  proved 
years  ago,  and  subsequent  experiments  ha 
firmed  his  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  sucl 
upon  the  general  system  of  sewers  would 
ineffectual,  as  the  tendency  of  the  exhaust  p 
by  such  a  furnace  is  only  to  draw  in  sufficiei 
feed  it  from  the  nearest  opening. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  lay  the  following 
before  you,  in  order  that  they  may  be  discus 
Is  the  present  system  of  open  sewer  ventil 
the  centres  of  the  streets  satisfactory? 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Public 
Act,  1875? 

Do  any  of  the  sytems  which  have  been  enu 
fulfil  these  conditions? 

If  the  drains  of  all  buildings  are  prope 
efficiently  trapped,  ventilated,  and  the  buildi 
isolated  from  the  sewer,  is  any  ventilation  b 
few  relief  pressure  shafts  necessary  ? 

Should  not  this  isolation  of  the  house  b 
legally  compulsory? 


Amongst  the  most  recent  applications  of  th 
Waterspray  system  of  ventilating,  heatin»,  and 
are  the  Walker  Memorial  Schools,  Leicester,  Mr 
Consulting  Rooms,  Harley  Street,  tHe  New  Missi 
Duntshill,  Wandsworth,  the  New  Baptist  Chajx 
ford;  St.  John's  Church,  Waterloo  Bridge  Re 
Nova  Scotia  Mills,  Blackburn  ;  and  St.  Mary's 
Grassencia,  Liverpool. 
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JOLLBCTION   AND    DISPOSAL 
OP    HOUSE    REFUSE.* 

By  W.  Eassie,  C.E. 

Dt  been  able  to  find  any  statistics  giving  ' 
ike  the  exact  analysis  of  the  various  mate- 
ti  go  to  make  up  ordinary  house  refuse, 
thrown  into  the  dustbin  ;  but  whilst  Paris 
tigered  in  the  ordinary  way  by  ragpickers, 
J  the  present  municipal  cart  system  was 
I,  Paris  possessed  about  500  rag  merchants, 
loyed  each  some  half-dozen  rag-pickers, 
y  it  was  to  collect  and  sort  the  house  refuse 
tside  the  houses.  Out  of  every  136  lbs.  of 
5  collected  in  Paris,  the  following  gives  the 
f  what  can  be  sold  : — Paper,  40 lbs.;  rags, 
and  wool,  18  lbs.  ;  bones,  28  lbs.  ;  glass, 
5te  cloth,  dressmakers*  scraps,  thread,  &c., 
)n,  brass,  and  lead,  meat  tins,  and  capsules 
es,  13  lbs.  ;  old  shoes,  leather,  &c.,  6 lbs.; 
ia-rubber,  and  broken  toys,  4  lbs. 
ove  will  not  give  us  any  fair  estimate  of 
efuse,  because,  although  the  above  repre- 
the  weight  of  the  assorted  articles  taken 
)f  the  dust,  and  does  not  inchide  household 
)ur  country,  where  coal  is  so  abundantly 
ust  be  remembered  that  the  increment  of 
I  us  would  be  very  largely  increased.  In 
IS  there  would  be  a  much  heavier  item  for 
then  ware,  for  old  blacking-pots,  ink-bottles, 
ke.  In  the  analysis  of  the  Parisian  refuse 
ntioned  articles  which  were  of  value  to  the 
,  and  there  must  of  course  be  a  great  deal 
iware  thrown  away  there  ;  but,  taking  into 
ion  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities,  Paris 
3n,  there  could  be  no  question  that  in  the 
ass  and  earthenware,  the  quantity  yielded 
I  would  preponderate.  One  thing  I  dare 
about,  and  it  is  that  London  would  beat 
of  continental  Europe  in  a  show  of  empty 
5  and  medicine  bottles.  Some  time  ago 
Dr.  Roth,  of  Dresden,  the  eminent  State 
,  put  himself  under  my  care,  that  I  might 
:,  among  other  things,  how  we  managed 
ial  of  our  house  and  street  refuse.  I  took 
addington,  which  is  the  only  completed 
lent  I  know  of,  and  we  were  most  amused 
ig  the  vast  number  of  full  medicine  bottles 
i  never  been  emptied,  as  compared  with 
r  bottles  which  had  b^en  thrown  into  the 

Dst  complete  treatise  dealing  with  the 
and  removal  of  refuse  from  houses,  as 
jpon  every  local  authority  by  the  Public 
ct,  1875,  is  that  of  Mr.  Percy  Boulnois, 
ch  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
g,  in  his  work  published  in  1883,  entitled 
nicipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers*  Hand- 
e  enters  fully  into  the  law  of  dust  removal, 
re  rather  to  make  a  few  remarks  concern- 
actice  of  dust  removal  as  it  is  carried  on 

iust  is  either  collected  by  scavenging  carts, 

the  Coi^ress  of  ihs  Saniury  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
ct.  2,  Z884. 


the  bells  attached  to  which  in  some  towns  inform 
the  householder  that  the  dustman  is  passing,  and 
that  his  portable  receptacle  of  dust  and  other  refuse, 
which  he  has  previously  placed  in  a  handy  spot,  will 
be  carted  away  on  pointing  it  out.  Or  if  dustbins 
are  the  rule,  the  letter  D  placed  in  the  window  will 
indicate  to  him  that  the  bin  is  full  and  must  be 
emptied.  It  is  not  often  that  the  dustman  calls  with- 
out invitation,  and  more  often  he  reqiiires  the  solace 
of  a  small  honorarium,  especially  if  there  is  any 
garden  refuse,  wall  plaster,  old  paper-hangings, 
greenhouse  clinkers,  or  extraneous  matter  of  that 
kind,  which  according  to  most  authorities  the  local 
board  are  not  expected  to  remove.  Only  ashes, 
peelings,  kitchen  vegetable  leaves,  and  inside  house 
refuse  is  bargained  for. 

All  sanitarians,  medical  or  engineering,  are  of 
opinion  that  something  better  than  our  present 
system  of  dust-bin  storage  might  be  devised.  Not 
that  the  dust-bin  is  outrageously  evil  in  its  concep- 
tion, but  rather  that  it  is  abominably  treated.  It 
should  not  contain  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
commingled,  rendering  the  neighbourhood,  during 
the  upheaving  and  emptying  of  the  fermenting 
matter,  noisome  with  dangerous  gases,  and  not  only 
that,  but  causing  the  dust-cart  to  give  off  these 
foul  gases  during  their  progress  through  the 
streets. 

Undoubtedly,  the  dust- bin  could  be  made  port- 
able, and  the  contents  kept  automatically  disinfected 
every  time  the  lid  was  raised,  but  the  chief  ameliora- 
tion would  result  from  a  constant  burning  of  the 
vegetable  refuse  in  the  kitchen  fire.  This,  however, 
would  require  almost  to  be  made  incumbent  upon 
the  householder  by  some  by-law,  which  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  enacted.  One  word  more  about  these 
fixed  dust-bins  and  I  have  done  with  them.  They 
are  seldom  water-tight,  and  mostly  placed  against 
the  wall  of  the  house,  and  allow  the  liquids  to  drain 
under  the  floors  and  cause  a  rising  dampness  in  the 
wall,  or  the  porous  walls  permit  of  the  foul  air  being 
sucked  through  the  walls  into  the  warm  rooms. 

In  London  they  are  mostly  constructed  under- 
neath the  area  steps,  and  their  exhalations  breathed 
by  servants,  tradesmen,  and  passers  by ;  but  fre- 
quently it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  area  vaults 
has  been  appropriated,  and  it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  how  such  large  receptacles  must  affect  the 
sweetness  of  the  basement.  I  have  more  than  fifty 
times  also  found  the  dust-bin  inside  a  vault  which  is 
enclosed  in  the  house,  and  thus  virtually  poisoning 
its  atmosphere.  Very  often,  too,  just  above  the 
dust-bin  will  be  found  a  cistern,  with  a  badly-fitting 
cover,  and  supplying  some  of  the  sinks  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  contents  of  all  dust-bins,  at  least  in  London, 
resolve  themselves  inio  four  products  : — 1.  The  *ash,* 
or  that  compound  of  fine  ash,  boot  brushings,  house 
dust,  &c.,  which  is  for  the  most  part  moulded  into 
bricks.  2.  The  ashes  or  cinders  and  fine  coal  which 
will  not  pass  through  the  sieve  with  the  foregoing, 
and  which  is  called  *  breeze '  and  used  as  fuel  where- 
with to  bake  the  bricks.  3.  *  Hard  core,*  such  as 
broken  pottery  and  other  hard  refuse  which  is  not 
worth  selling,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  road-making. 
And  lastly,  *  sofc  core,*  which  means  all  kinds  of 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  of  course  the  most  diffi- 
cult material  to  deal  with,  necessitating,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lambeth  heaps,  sprinkling  with  carbolic  acid 
powder  before  it  is  barged  away  for  agricultural 
purposes. 
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By  far  the  greater  number 
tries,  viz.  : 

The  Strand 

Westminster 

St.  Giles 

Holborn 

Rothcrhithc 

Shcreditch 

Hackney 

Bethnal  Green 

"Whitechapel 

St.  George  in  the  East 


of  the  metropolitan  ves^ 

Poplar 

Hampstead 

St.  Pancras 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark 

Lambeth 

Camberwell 

Wandsworth 

St.  Marylebone 

Chelsea 

Limehouse 


contract  with  different  parties  to  call  round  at  every 
street  in  the  district  from  twice  a  week  to  once  a 
fortnight,  in  most  cases,  they  paying  the  contractor 
to  cart  the  dust  away.  The  contractor  has  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  a  wharf  on  the  river  or  canal,  as 
the  case  may  be,  where  he  either  sifts  and  sorts  the 
refuse  and  disposes  of  it  piecemeal — the  *  ash  *  and 
*  breeze'  to  brickmakers,  the  'hard  core'  to  con- 
tractors for  road  foundations,  and  the  *  soft  core'  to 
market  gardeners  and  farmers  for  manure,  or  he 
shoots  the  refuse  direct  into  barges,  without  sifting, 
and  disposes  of  it  as  it  is  to  brickmakers.  If  he 
finds  no  ready  market  for  the  dust,  &c.,  he  either 
lets  it  accumulate  or  takes  it  down  the  Thames, 
presumably  beyond  Lee  Reach,  and  shoots  it  into 
the  water. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  outlying  districts,  such 
as  Hampstead,  the  contractors  simply  cart  the  refuse 
and  dust  in  bulk  to  brickfields  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Many  of  the  vestries  contracting  as  above  are  think- 
ing of  adopting  better  methods  of  disposal  and 
working  the  system  themselves,  thus  saving  expense. 
The  Poplar  Vestry  have  just  instituted  pails  in  place 
of  dust-bins,  and  are  negotiating  for  a  piece  of  land, 
where  they  propose  erecting  a  furnace  and  trying 
burning  the  greater  part  of  the  refuse. 

The  system  adopted  by  St.  Olave's,  Hammer- 
smith, St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  Bermondsey  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  above  ;  they  have  a  wharf 
in  their  respective  districts,  where  they  shoot  the 
dust,  sift  and  sort  it,  and  then  contract  with  a  man 
to  take  it  away. 

Ishngton,  Plumstead,  Mile  End,  Woolwich,  Lewis- 
ham,  Clerkenwell,  Greenwich,  Kensington,  St.  Mary's 
(Newington),  Paddington,  St.  Luke's  (City  Road), 
and  the  City  Commissioners  dispose  of  all  refuse 
themselves.  Of  these,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Luke's  (Pad- 
dington), and  Plumstead  have  a  wharf  where  they 
sort,  and  whence  they  barge  away  to  sell  for  brick- 
making,  road -making,  and  manure. 

Ishngton,  Mile  End,  and  St.  Mary's  (Newington) 
have  a  depot,  where  they  screen  into  trucks  and  send 
off  to  the  country  by  rail. 

Lewisham,  Greenwich,  and  Kensington  shoot  at 
various  places,  without  sorting,  at  any  place  in  the 
district ;  in  fact,  where  they  can  find  a  market,  the 
places  being  mostly  brickfields. 

Woolwich  shoots  at  Charlton,  where  there  is  a 
place  wants  filling  up. 

The  City  Commissioners  burn  their  refuse.  Of 
the  above,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  St. 
Mary's  (Newington),  Paddington,  and  the  City  Com- 
missioners. 

St.  Mary's  (Newington)  have  a  large  dep6t  in  their 
district  of  Walworth,  on  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway,  and  one  in  the  country  at  Longfield. 
Their  carts  call  round  at  each  street  once  a  week 
and  take  all  dust,  refuse,  and  slops  to  their  depot  in 
Walworth.     Here  the  dust  and  refuse  are  sifted  and 


sorted  in  the  way  common  among  the  contractors  by 
women.  The  ashes  and  breeze  are  sold  to  brick- 
makers, the  hard  core  for  road  foundations,  and  the 
soft  core  and  slops  (after  being  treated  as  explained 
hereafter)  for  manure. 

The  manure  or  *  mixture,'  as  they  term  it,  is  made 
in  the  following  way  : — A  large  bed  is  made  about 
eight  inches  deep,  of  old  straw,  bought  by  the  vestry 
from  the  various  stables  in  the  district  On  this 
foundation  the  soft  core,  consisting  of  paper,  rags, 
peel,  &c.,  is  spread,  then  another  layer  of  old  straw, 
which  is  heaped  up  at  the  edges  so  as  to  form  a 
basin  or  tank  about  four  feet  deep.  In  this  basin 
the  slops  obtained  in  wet  weather  are  emptied,  and 
dry  dust  is  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  all.  The  bed  thus 
formed  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  or  so,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  all  the  superfluous  water  has 
drained  away  through  the  straw,  and  the  '  soft  core' 
has  fermented  and  rotted  and  become  thoroughly 
decomposed.  The  bed  is  then  mixed  up  and  sent 
away  in  trucks  to  the  country,  where  there  is  a  very 
ready  sale  for  it  among  the  farmers  for  manure.  As 
many  as  thirty  trucks  a  day  are  sent  away  from  here 
sometimes.  They  have  six  of  these  beds,  which 
they  work  alternately,  and  there  is  very  litde  per- 
ceptible odour  arising  from  them. 

The  country  dep6t  at  Longfield  is  used  for  storing 
the  ashes,  &c.,  when  there  is  not  a  ready  market  for 
them.     The  system  appears  to  work  very  well. 

The  Paddington  system  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  method  of  sifting  and  sorting  by  machmery, 
thus  to  a  great  extent  obviating  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  manual  labour  of  women.  The  dust, 
&c.,  brought  in  by  their  carts  is  shot  into  a  large 
screen,  which  separates  the  larger  materials  such  as 
flower  pots,  bottles,  and  culinary  utensils.  The 
smaller  material  is  carried  up  by  buckets  fixed  on  an 
endless  chain,  and  is  emptied  into  two  sieves  placed 
at  an  angle  to  each  other  like  the  roof  of  a  shed. 
The  paper,  bones,  &c.,  collecting  on  these  is  laked 
off  by  women  and  sorted,  and  the  dust  and  ashes 
falling  through  is  brought  up  by  another  system  d 
buckets  on  an  endless  chain,  and  conveyed  along  a 
wooden  trough  into  the  barge,  where  it  is  taken  away 
and  sold  to  brickmakers.  The  soft  core  sorted  oat 
is  sold  as  manure  or  burned,  and  the  hard  core  is 
used  for  road  foundations  as  usual,  the  flower  pots, 
&c.,  being  taken  out,  of  course,  and  sold  separately. 
The  slops  are  emptied  into  a  large  tank  bulk  of 
wooden  planks,  the  planks  being  placed  some  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  and  the  crevices  thus  formed 
filled  with  straw.  Through  this  straw  the  water 
drains,  and  runs  away  into  the  sewers.  The  result- 
ing dry  mud  is  barged  away  and  makes  a  good 
mould. 

The  yard  is  kept  in  very  good  order  and  is  quite 
extensive,  all  the  vestry  carts  being  made  here,  and 
the  horses  being  stabled  and  shod  here. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  burn  their  j 
refuse,  and  the  system  is  said  to  give  every  expected  , 
satisfaction.  The  other  vestries  who  make  use  of  a 
furnace  for  burning  some  of  their  soft  core— the 
Newington  and  St.  Olave's — are  of  opinion  that 
the  refuse  bums  very  slowly  and  is  very  t^oabl^ 
some. 

The  system  of  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  house 
refuse  by  burning  it  in  suitable  furnaces  was  re- 
ported upon  by  Dr.  W.  Sedgwick  Saunders  in  i^h 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  forming  the  most  complete 
essay  upon  the  subject.  In  this  process — ^which  has 
been  largely  adopted  in  Leeds,  Bradford,  Warring* 
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n,  Manchester,  &c,,  &c.,  and  in  continental 
lies — an  appuatus  which  Is  lermed  a  '  destrucior ' 
iitraii  by  fire  everything  combustible  in  house 
id  trade  refuse ;  and  the  second  apparatus,  which 
.  tilled  the  '  carboniser,'  deals  with  the  vegetable 
niter  and  converts  it  into  charcoal.  At  Leeds 
uge  masses  of  refuse,  house  dust,  market  and 
ited  street  sweepings,  midden  night-soil,  are  de- 
iwred  on  the  top  of  the  '  destructor,'  and  as  the 
uierial  perishes  from  below  it  sinks  down  the 
arface  holes  ;  and  at  the  front,  pots,  pans,  glass, 
Tsckeiy,  clinkers,  and  all  coarser  materials  arc 
lUnctnL    The  large  quantities  of  iron  utensils  fall 

0  the  front,  and  are  raked  out  and  allowed  to  cool, 
md  afterwards  sold.  When  the  clinkers,  molten 
Ulal,  and  glass  (all  of  which  are  fused  together) 
as  been  drawn  from  the  '  destructor,'  the  clinkers 
iliich  rrsult  from  the  process  of  burning  the  refuse 
ire  in  some  places  ground  into  powder,  and  when 
niied  with  lime  and  water  it  forms  a  cement  which 
It  much  sought  after.  Hard  bricks  are  also  made 
bm  the  same  material. 

1  have  nowhere  in  this  paper  referred  or  intended 
inv reference  to  the  treatment  of  condemned  meat 
ud  ihc  best  method  of  dealing  with  that,  but  have 
ffmfined  myself  simply  to  the  disposal  of  the  dust 
from  ordinary  dust-bins.  I  may  mention,  however, 
iacidetitally  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  the 
Qiciss-crusher,  or  devil,'  at  work  near  Warrington, 
tc,  which  breaks  up  the  body,  and  which  is  after- 
nidi  treated  by  the  rotary  fat  rendering  machine 
«f  Mr.  Firman,  is  the  completes!  and  most  satisfac- 
Mri'  method  of  dealing  with  that. 

Mr.  Healey,  of  Brig  House,  near  York,  has  lately 
brought  out  an  improved  furnace  for  converting 
9wti  and  other  refuse  into  clinkers,  which  appears 

1  be  very  simple.  It  would  have  the  apparent 
dtantagc  over  some  other  methods,  that  very  bulky 
Rides  could  be  destroyed  in  it,  such  as  bedding 
lailrasses,  and  the  hke. 

I  think  most  people  will  agree  in  thinking  that  any 
Item  of  taking  the  refuse  of  towns  or  cities  by 
uges  out  to  the  sea  and  emptying  thetn  there,  must 
ive  a  very  poor  notion  of  how  far  more  satisfac- 
rily  and  economically  this  material  can  be  disposed 
by  separation,  appropriation,  or  destruction.  At 
ew  York,  and  1  believe  in  Liverpool,  a  great  deal 
'  refuse  has  been  got  rid  of  by  sea  immersion,  but 
would  appear  that  it  was  simply  for  want  of  space 
id  convenience  to  utilise  it  that  this  crude  system 
'disposal  was  resorted  to. 

After  a  due  consideration  of  the  foregoing  state- 
lents,  I  think  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Uining  of  the  refuse  is  the  most  satisfactory 
•"Stem  extant.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
:cliDg  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  disposal,  provided 
can  be  efTccIed  easily,  and  numbers  of  the  vestries 
re  watching  with  interest  the  results  obtained  b)' 
u  City  Commissioners  and  the  system  adopted  by 
L  Mary's  (Newinglon). 

Messks.  Archibald  Smith  &STEVF.NS,  of  48  Leiceiter 
"^urc,  and  Que<n'«  Road,  Hatle'Ecii,  have  been  awarded 

iilxr  medal  at  the  London  Inlcmallanal  Kxhihilion, 
j<T>Ul  PaUce,  1884,  for  tbeir  rihibit  of  Stevens  &  Major's 
a'CDl  Silent' closing  Door  Spring. 

Tur.  Gateshead  School  Board  have  decided  to  introduce 
ntoiomc  of  the  Board  schools  the  system  of  providing 
"ODr  dinnen  for  the  children.  The  plan  tas  already 
*n  Eacceisfully  adopted  in  the  town  by  the  vicai 
w,  W.  Moore  Edr,  manager  of  one  cf  the  schooU. 
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The  outcome  of  several  public  inquiries  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  of  much 
valuable  data  derivable  from  other  sources,  esta- 
blish, we  think,  a  well-marked  advance  with  refer- 
ence to  sewage  disposal;  and  it  may  be  of  use,  as 
well  as  of  interest,  if  wc  lay  before  this  Congress  the 
conclusions  which,  we  conceive,  are  deducible  there- 
from. We  propose  to  deal  with  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads  ;  t.  Sew.-ige  disposal  on  land. 
2.  Sewagcdisposalbychemical  treatment.  3.  Sewage 
disposal  by  discharge  into  a  tidal  river,  or  into  the 
sea,  without  treatment. 

1.  Sewage  Disposal  ok  Land, 
The  object  of  dealing  with  sewage  on  land  may 
be  taken  as  twofuld,  namely,  to  purify  it  (which  is 
the  sanitary  object),  and  to  utilise  its  manurial  pro- 
ducts (which  is  the  agricultural  object).  Where 
want  of  skill,  or  where  prejudice  has  existed,  these 
two  have  not  been  properly  separated,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  In  many  cascs  unfavourable  to 
sewage  disposal  on  land  from  either  of  the  before- 
mentioned  points  of  view. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  an  a;ciom  that  clay  land 
c.innot  be  employed  10  clarify  sewage.  This  is  true 
when  it  is  proposed  to  pour  the  sewage  on  it  as  if 
the  land  were  porous.  Very  recent  experience, 
however,  has  led  to  clay  land  being  converted  from 
an  impervious  to  a  pervious  condition,  by  which  it 
has  been  successfully  utilised.  This  is  effected  by 
digging  out  the  clay  to  a  depth  of  about  6  feet,  burn- 
ing it  into  ballast  and  replacing  it  in  layers,  inter- 
posed with  an  occasional  layer  of  open  alluvial  soil, 
the  whole  area  being  well  drained  with  a  free  outlet 
for  the  effluent.  Wc  have  successfully  carried  this 
plan  out,  and  with  this  result,  that  whereas  it  was  . 
not  possible  previously  to  clarify  the  sewage  of  loo 
people  to  an  acre  of  clay  land,  the  prepared  hitration 
area  has  been  able  to  continuously  clarify  the  sewage 
of  about  1,500  people  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  con- 
verting clay  land  into  this  formof  lilter  may  betaken 
as  varying  from  750/.  per  acre  to  1,000/.  per  acre 
according  to  local  circumstances.  One  area  which 
we  have  just  completed  has  cost  1,000/.  per  acre. 
Before  sewage  is  passed  on  to  these  filters  (or  on  to 
land)  it  should  be  strained  so  as  to  remove  the 
larger  particles.  The  best  arrangement  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  pass  the  sewage  upwards  through  a  strain- 
ing medium  (not  downwards),  and  to  run  ihe  solids 
from  the  bottom  of  the  straining  lank  on  to  a  low- 
iying  piece  of   land  for  digging   in    as  they  arc 

Where  such  a  filtration  area  is  made  to  form  part 
of  a  sewage  farm  it  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  and 
enables  the  land  and  crops  to  have  a  rest  when  they 
do  not  require  further  irrigation  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  process  of  purification  is  not  interrupted. 

If  open  porous  land  is  available  for  sewage  purifi- 
cation, and  if  it  can  be  draintd  6  feet  deep  to  a  good 
free  subsoil,  so  that  the  effluent  can  get  readily  away, 
we  find  that  the  sewage  of  from  600  or  700  people 
can  be  dealt  with  on  each  acre  per  annum  with  both 
good  agricultural  and  sanitary  results. 

In  my  Address  as   President  of  the  Engineering 

•  Ri!»d»llhi:Coinrfc.ofiheSBDil»rjtnniliileof  Grew  Driiun, 
,  at  Dublin,  0;l.  >  iiiS|. 
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and  Architectural  Section  of  the  Congress  of  this 
Institute  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1882,  I 
directed  attention  to  the  important  investigation 
which  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  Warrington, 
of  Rothamsted,  the  result  of  which  was  to  show  the 
action  which  goes  on  in  the  soil  when  sewage  is 
passed  through  it.  Further  information,  which  the 
same  observer  has  published  since  that  date,  is  of 
equal  value,  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  have 
to  advise  in  regard  to  sewage  disposal  on  land.  The 
process  of  *  nitrification '  (as  it  is  termed),  which  he 
has  so  fully  investigated,  consists  in  the  conversion 
into  nitrates  (which  serves  to  nourish  plant  life)  of 
the  organic  matter  in  sewage.  This  takes  place  by 
the  action  of  a  living  ferment  of  th*  bacteria  family, 
which  is  created  by  and  feeds  on  the  impurities  in 
sewage,  and  these  organisms  both  consume  the  im- 
purities and  convert  them  into  nitrates. 

The  action  of  living  agents  thus  brings  about  the 
oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  in  sewage,  just  as 
worms,  larvae,  fungi,  and  insects,  feed  on  the  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil,  increasing  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  material  in  it. 

Experience  during  the  past  year  or  two  has  proved 
the  feasibility  of  preserving  green  crops  in  a  succu- 
lent state  by  compressing  them  in  silos,  so  that  they 
can  be  utilised  for  cattle  fodder  in  the  winter.  Tnis 
system  deserves  notice  in  connection  with  sewage 
fanning,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  means  of  getting  over  the  well-known 
practical  difficulty  which  is  experienced  of  finding  a 
market  for  the  large  amount  of  green  crop  which  is 
produced  by  sewage  irrigation. 

2.— Sewage  Disposal  by  Chemical 
Treatment. 

In  the  last  edition  of  my  book  on  'Sewage  Dis- 
posal,' in  speaking  of  precipitation,  I  said  that  *  the 
purification  of  sewage  by  chemicals  has  been  the 
subject  of  misapprehension,  owing  to  the  extrava- 
gant advantages  which  have  been  claimed  for  the 
system  by  its  advocates.'  This  is  even  more  true 
now  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
recent  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the 
Thames  Valley  chemical  treatment  per  se  was  relied 
on  to  produce  from  the  sewage  of  a  future  population 
of  350,000  an  effluent  at  all  times  fit  to  be  discharged 
at  one  point  into  the  River  Thames  above  London, 
but  the  Parliamentary  Committee  rejected  it.  One 
part  of  the  report  of  this  Committee  deserves  atten- 
tion, when  speaking  of  sewage  treatment  by 
chemicals.  It  is  as  follows  :— *  Your  Committee 
believe  that  in  these  cases  the  process  of  filtering  the 
chemically  purified  effluent  through  earth  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  adopted,  which  was  not  provided  for 
in  the  scheme  under  their  consideration.'  This 
opinion  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  experience, 
and  is  that  which  I  have  held  throughout.  It  is  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  because  efforts  are  made 
by  those  interested  in  chemical  processes  to  attain  as 
high  a  standard  of  purity  as  possible  with  the  atten- 
dant heavy  expense  of  chemicals.  Experience  shows 
that  it  is  impossible  at  all  times  and  seasons  to  be 
sure  of  a  constant  and  uniformly  high  standard  of 
purity,  and  that  chemical  works  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  filtration  area,  however  small.  The  ad- 
dition of  this,  however,  enables  a  lower  standard  of 
effluent  from  the  precipitation  tanks  to  be  admissible, 
and  this  can  be  attained  with  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive chemicals. 

In  the  co.!rse  of  our  practice  I  have  had  to  ad- 


vise as  to  the  majority  of  the  processes,  and  to  design 
the  works  for  their  being  carried  into  operation.  I 
have  found  that  the  cost  of  such  works  complete 
varies  from  '091  to  '166  of  a  ;£  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation^  and  that  the  average  cost  of  the  works  at 
several  towns  which  we  have  been  connected  with 
is  -123  of  a  ;^  per  head.  This  figure  may  be  con- 
veniently followed  by  that  of  the  cost  of  treatmem, 
which  I  find  varies  from  •036  to  -no  of  a  ;C  per 
head  per  annum,  and  an  average  of  several  place; 
gives  '06  of  a  ;£  per  head  per  annum.  The  above 
figures  apply  only  to  places  where  the  very  highest 
standard  was  sought  to  be  attained,  but  my  more 
recent  experience  leads  me  to  modify  the  arrangf- 
ment  of  the  works  and  the  cost  of  treatment,  so  as 
to  rely  on  filtration  of  the  effluent  as  an  important 
factor.  I  estimate  that  under  these  conditions  the 
cost  of  the  works  complete  would  be  about  '075  of  a 
£  per  head,  and  the  cost  of  treatment  -04  of  a  ^  per 
head  per  annum. 

The  disposal  of  the  sludge  has  always  been  a 
difficulty  in  these  works,  but  this  is  now  overcome  in 
two  ways  :  either  by  digging  it  into  the  ground,  as  is 
done  at  Birmingham  now,  or  by  pressing  it  into 
cakes  in  filter  presses.     It  is  found  at  Birmingham 
that  one  ton  of  sludge  with  90  percent  of  moisture 
is  produced  from    i,ooo  people.     There  the  lime 
process  is  used.     I  have  found  that  about  one  too 
to  2,000  people  is  produced  where  a  salt  of  alumioa  j 
or  iron  is  used  with  the  lime.     At  Birmingham  the 
sludge  is  dug  into  the  land  adj  lining  the  works,  and 
it  is  found  that  one  square  yard  of  land  will  take  one 
ton  of  sludge  with  90  per  cent,  of  moisture  once  ia 
three  years,  which  results  in  three  yards  of  land 
being  required  to  be  provided  for  each  ton  of  slud^ 
This  system  of  digging  in  sludge  is  successfiillf 
carried  out  as  regards  freedom  from  nuisance.  Where 
land  is  not  available  to   dig  in  the  sludge  it  i» 
necessary  to  make  it  portable  for  removal  and  dis- 
posal away  from  where  it  is  produced.    This  is  best 
effected  by  filter  presses.    Appliances  are  made  for 
this  purpose,  by  which  the  sludge  is  pressed  to  a 
consistency  of  about  50  per  cent,  of  moisture.   The 
cost  of  effecting  this  is  about  -007  of  a  ;^  per  hod 
per  annum.     It  is  found  in  practice  that  where  the 
sludge  is  produced  by  strainihg  the   solids  fraa 
sewage  before  passing  it  on  to  land  for  purificatio% 
it  requires  a  little  lime  to  enable  the  press  to  work 
well.    About  two  barrow-loads  of  lime  for  each  toi 
of  pressed  sludge  suffices. 

It  has  been  thought  thit  the  cost  of  precipitation 
would  be  covered,  and  even  a  profit  gained,  by  the 
sale  of  the  sludge.  This  hope,  however,  is  iwt 
nearer  realisation  now  than  it  was  in  the  time,  not ; 
gone  past,  when  chemical  processes  were  relied  oa 
to  turn  sewage  from  a  profitless  into  a  profitabk 
commodity.  There  is,  consequently,  less  justifiatiot 
now  than  there  was  at  that  time  for  adopting  a  pit* 
cipitation  system  for  sewage  disposal.  It  is  entirdf 
a  question  of  carefully  considering  the  engineeriaf 
and  financial  points  involved,  regardless  of  tbe  sat* 
guine  representations  ot  interested  or  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  any  particular  system. 

As  the  estimated  manurial  value  of  the  slodg^ 
which  is  precipitated  from  sewage  by  the  addioo» 
of  chemicals  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  realisa- 
tion, I  think  that  probably  the  reason  may  he 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  chemicals  arrest  that 
process  of  decomposition  which  is  essential  to  the 
conversion  of  the  organic  matters  into  nitrates  (* 
vegetation  to  utilise.  This  explanation  will  be  under* 
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Stood  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  already  described 
in  regard  to  'nitrification.'  If  this  view  is  correct, 
it  would  follow  that  the  more  completely  and  perma- 
nently the  sludge  is  deodorised  by  the  chemicals  the 
less  capable  is  it  of  passing  through  the  necessary 
stages  of  decomposition  by  which  its  manurial  value 
can  be  realised. 

As  mistakes  are  constantly  being  made  in  regard 
to  the  weights  of  sludge  with  varying  degrees  of 
moisture,  the  following  table  may  be  useful  : 

xcx>  tons  of  sludge  with  90  %  of  moisture =50  tons  with  80  % 

*«>  M  »»  .1  33*3      M         70  M 

»<»  »t  ti  It  as         »        60  „ 

»<»  II  II  11  »"»         ••        50 

xoo  „  „  „  x6-6     „ 

»«>  M  II  II  X41      II 

100  ..  ..  ..  13*5      „ 


II 
40  ,1 

30  » 
ao  „ 


zoo 


II 


II 


II 


xx-76    „        15 
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3. — Sewage  Disposal  by  Discharge  into  River 

OR  Sea. 
I  will  next  deal  with  the  conditions  which  should 
be  fulfilled  where  it  is  sought  to  utilise  a  river  or  the 
sea  into  which  to  cast  the  sewage  of  a  town.  If  it 
can  be  ascertained  beyond  question  that  at  the  pro- 
posed point  of  discharge  the  currents  at  all  times 
will  carry  the  sewage  right  away,  and  will  not  at  the 
same  time  produce  mischief  at  a  distance  (which  is 
often  omitted  from  the  consideration),  then  that 
arrangement  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  one.  This, 
however,  seldom  occurs. 

A  river  has  been  looked  upon  by  manufacturers 
and  local  authorities  as  the  natural  carrier  of  their 
refuse  from  their  district.  This  view  has  been  per- 
severed in,  in  spite  of  the  River  Pollution  Prevention 
Act  of  1876,  which  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  The 
public,  however,  who  use  a  river  either  for  pleasure 
purposes  or  for  obtaining  their  water  supply,  have  of 
late  years  grown  more  and  more  united  in  their 
efforts  to  stop  this  abuse,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  efforts  will  eventually  succeed.  In  a  paper 
which  I  read  last  year  at  the  Congress  at  Glasgow, 
I  pomted  out  the  steps  that  were  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  render  this  Act  operative,  and  I  refer 
my  readers  to  that  paper  if  they  wish  to  follow  the 
matter  further. 

The  effect  of  discharging  sewage  matter  into  a 
river  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy 
amongst  chemists.  Some  allege  most  positively  that 
the  injurious  properties  in  the  sewage  are  inde- 
structible. This  has  led  to  alarmists  demanding 
that  under  no  circumstances  ought  sewage  to  pass 
untreated  into  a  river.  I  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  this  vexed  question,  as  it  requires  to  be 
grasped  by  any  engineer  who  has  to  advise  on  the 
selection  of  sewer  outfalls,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  the  alarmists. 
Every  river  has  a  certain  power  of  oxidising  im- 
purities, in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  oxidisation  of 
the  river  itself.  Besides  this,  there  are  the  powerful 
purifying  influences  exercised  by  the  plants  and 
animialculae  which  exist  in  rivers. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  entomostraca  con- 
sume dead  animal  matter,  and  where  this  is  wanting 
they  do  not  live,  but  where  it  is  in  abundance  they 
thrive.  It  follows,  then,  that  these  minute  animals 
exercise  an  important  function  in  absorbing  sewage 
impurities.  They  multiply  prodigiously  in  these  im- 
purities, and  are  both  created  by  them  and  fed  upon 
them,  converting  foul  and  dangerous  matters  into 
harmless  ones,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  which  we 
have  referred  to  as  nitrification  when  speaking  of  the 
action  of  bacteria  in  the  soil   Considering  that  these 


organisms  arise  from  and  are  fed  on  concentrated 
filth,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  live  when  the  con- 
ditions favourable  to  their  existence  disappear. 
This  would  be  the  case  when  the  sewage  is  discharged 
into  a  large  volume  of  water  with  a  different  tem- 
perature to  that  which  suits  them,  and  with  powerful 
oxidising  influences  at  work.  These  conditions, 
added  to  the  difficulty  they  must  experience  to  find 
their  natural  food— namely,  concentrated  sewage — 
where  the  sewage  matter  becomes  so  greatly  diluted, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  a  short  run  of  a  good 
river  sewage  impurities  largely  disappear.  The 
action  of  weeds  and  plants  also  aids  purification  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Minute  plants,  such  as  confer- 
void  algse  and  the  like,  also  assist  in  oxygenating  the 
river,  as  when  exposed  to  light  they  decompose 
carbonic  acid,  and  liberate  oxygen. 

The  practical  question  which  has  to  be  answered 
in  every  case  where  sewage  is  proposed  to  be  dis- 
charged into  a  river  requires  to  be  approached  from 
two  points.  The  first  is  whether  a  nuisance  will  be 
caused  at  the  spot  to  which  objection  would  be 
taken.  If  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  then  the  fact 
that  the  sewage  will  get  purified  in  a  short  run  of 
the  river  does  not  meet  the  objection.  The  second 
point  requires  a  careful  consideration  of  the  con 
dition  of  the  river,  both  from  an  engineering  as  well 
as  from  a  chemical  and  biological  point  of  view, 
Decisions  on  these  matters  have  too  often  been 
arrived  at  in  a  rough  and  ready  way.  They  require 
skilful  treatment,  as  the  interests — both  commercial 
and  hygienic — which  are  affected  are  too  great  to 
permit  of  them  being  dealt  with  by  any  who  are  not 
well  informed  and  careful 

The  general  conclusions  which  I  deduce  from 
my  observations  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  chemical  precipitation  is  not  so  necessary 
now  as  it  was  considered  to  be  a  few  years  ago  in 
cases  where  land  for  irrigation  is  not  procurable. 

2.  That  the  efforts  to  profitably  remove  the 
manurial  elements  from  sewage  by  chemicals  not 
having  been  successful,  the  system  should  be 
adopted  per  se  only  where  a  filtration  area  cannot 
be  obtained. 

3.  That  the  success  which  has  attended  the  con- 
struction of  filtration  areas  where  the  land  is  clayey, 
and  the  successful  results  which  have  been  obtained 
from  a  combined  straining  of  sewage  and  of  sub- 
sequent filtration  through  small  areas  of  artificial 
filters,  point  to  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these 
systems  in  many  cases  where  chemical  treatment 
would  previously  have  been  advised. 

4.  That  the  injurious  effects  of  passing  untreated 
sewage  into  a  river  depend  upon  not  merely  the 
relative  volumes  of  the  sewage  and  the  river,  but 
chiefly  upon  the  power  of  the  river  to  oxidise  the 
sewage,  which  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  oxidisation  of  the  river  itself. 

Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  Ventilating,  Sanitary, 
and  Consulting  Engineers,  64.  Holborn  Viaduct  and 
Glasgow,  have  been  awarded  at  the  Art  and  Sanitary 
EKhibition,  Eastbourne,  the  first  prize  medal  (silver)  for 
their  systems  of  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  heating,  and 
their  patent  self-acting  air-pump  ventilator  ;  being  the  only 
award  given  for  ventilating  and  sanitary  appliances. 

The  Health  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
recommend  the  appropriation  of  twenty-five  acres  of 
Wavertree  Park  as  a  site  for  a  hospital  for  infectious 
diseases.  They  recommend  the  erection  of  a  series  of 
buildings  with  a  wide  belt  of  land  and  trees  to  secure 
iso!ation. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  rective,  ■aiilh  a  view  to 
publication,  annouiKemeuts  0/  intetings,  reports  0/ 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


MUNICIPAL  PIWAIfCE. 

The  minds  of  ratepayers  in  some  of  our  large  and 
more  go-ahead  cities  are  beginning  to  be  stirred  at 
the  generosity  with  which  their  finance  committees 
arc  spending  money  on  public  improvements  by 
means  of  borrowed  money,  which  the  next  genera- 
tion will  have  to  repay.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject 
of  Municipal  Finance  has  been  receiving  consider- 
able attention  of  late  ;  what  with  the  defalcations  of 
one  borough  treasurer  after  another,  the  granting  of 
annuities  on  what  have  eventually  proved  to  be 
ruinously  improvident  terms,  and  the  ambition  of 
corporations  to  administer  everything  themselves— 
from  the  supply  of  water  to  immense  areas  to  the 
making  of  patent  manure,  from  the  establishment  of 
art  schools  to  the  running  of  a  hotel — Nottingham 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  spread-eagleism  now 
rampant  in  some  of  our  large  towns,  and  its  recent 
prominent  position  in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  university  teaching  and  in  other  ways  invests  its 
balance-sheet  with  a  more  than  local  interest.  The 
Nottingliam  Journal  has  been  indulging  in  re- 
flections as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  and  prints  some  very  interesting 
figures  which  serve  to  show  the  developments 
of  municipalities  during  the  present  century. 
The  total  expenditure  out  of  the  Nottingham  Town 
Rate  in  1803  was  but  2,983/,  and  in  1807  it  was 
2,901/.  In  the  year  ending  March  25,  1B84,  the 
amount  raised  by  the  district  rate  for  town  purposes 
was  142,190/.  besides  20,300/.  taken  from  the  gas 
and  water  profits,  9,970/.  received  from  rents  of  the 
Chamber  Estate,  and  9,629/.  rents  of  the  Bridge 
Estate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
when  the  town  expenditure  was  such  a  small  alTair, 
sewage  farms,  university  buildings,  school  boards, 
castle  museums,  recreation  grounds,  the  police 
system,  gas  lighting,  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
such  as  now  exist,  were  unknown.  Last  year  the 
cost  of  the  police  force  alone  was  20,1 14/.,  including 
1,37;/.  for  "clothing  and  accoutrements,  this  latter 
item  being  about  as  much  as  was  paid  to  the  con- 
stables altogether  eighty  years  ago.  No  charge 
appears  in  the  accounts  of  1 803  for  lighting  the  town, 
whereas  last  year  the  cost  of  public  lighting  came  to 
10,488/.  Nottingham,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  had  no  occasion  forpublic  recreation  grounds, 
for  the  town  was  then  small,  and  surrounded  by 
Lammas  land,  over  which  the  public  had  the  right  of 
roaming  at  will  during  many  months  in  the  year.  Now 
all  is  changed,  and  its  recreation  grounds  cost  pretty 
nearly  4,000/  a  year  in  maintenance  alone,  besides 
2,400/.  which  is  spent  on  the  Castle  Grounds  and 
Museum  in  escess  of  the  receipts.  In  1807  the 
town  authorities  did  not  concern  themselves  with 
sanitary  matters,  but  last  year  the  Health  Committee 


took  28,343/.  for  their  operations  ;  the  Works  and 
Ways  Committee  nearly  3J,ooo/. ;  and  the  School 
Board  for  education  purposes  about  19,000/.  In 
1807  the  ratepayers  of  Nottingham  were  in  hlissfd 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  a  Town  Debt,  and 
beyond  an  occasional  small  overdraft  at  the  banken 
had  few  liabilities.  Now  the  town  authorities  havt 
just  placed  a  second  loan  'of  a  milliori  sterling,  and 
the  amount,  which  figures  in  the  accounts  of  the  Ua 
financial  year  for  loans  and  interest  was  36,6i6£ 
The  town  now  spends  thousands  of  pounds  on  dm 
drainage  schemes,  managing  the  Sewage  Farm,  ind 
other  matters  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  \1aj 
the  town  expenditure  was  2,901/.,  whereas  theesti* 
mate  for  the  current  yenr  is  212,763/.  Inthefint- 
named  year  the  population  of  Nottingham  wu  1 
little  over  28,000,  and  the  cost  of  municipal  govtm- 
ment  came  to  about  2^-.  a  head  ;  now  the  populatioi 
is  estimated  at  205,000,  and  the  cost  of  munidpil 
government  exceeds  \l.  a  head,  besides  a  debt 
amounting  to  about  9/  14J.  for  each  inhabilanL  It 
is  evident,  says  our  contemporary,  that  if  the  inhali- 
tants  of  Nottingham  to-day  enjoy  greater  advastagn 
than  their  ancestors  they  are  called  upon  to  p^ 
more  than  double  what  their  ancestors  used  to  d& 


Ventilation  of  Public  Buildisos.— Mom. 
Rohcrt  Boyle  &  Sons,  64  Holbom  Viaduct  and  Glwow, 
have  just  applied  their  Patent  Self-Acting  Air  Pump  Ven- 
tilators, and  system  of  ventilation,  to  the  Inland  Renme 
Department,  Somerset  House;  Gmham  Hall,  Bnitoa; 
University  College,  Bangor,  North  Wales ;  CooDd 
Room,  Bamsley ;  Masonic  Club,  Landport;  Alcnadn 
Club  House,  Southend  ;  Free  Libranr.  Noithwich ;  Xnl  j 
OfBces,  Edmonton  Local  Board  of  Health  ; 
lute,  York  ;  Carr  &  Company's  New  Siables,  Cailidc; 
New  Factory  for  the  Ekman  Pulp  and  Paper  CoatpMji 
Nonhfleeti  'Lillehurst,'  'Simonstown  Hawes,'  Sb^ 
land  Park,  and  Munoaster  Castle,  residences  of  the  Dike 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  WhamclilTe,  Sir  G.  Brooke  Uiddk- 
i?n,  Bart.,  and  Lord  Muncaster, 

Infant  Lahoxje  in  France. — In  his  report  to  tb( 
President  of  the  French  Republic  upon  the  rcsulttoftlt 
inspection  of  manufactories  in  order  to  see  that  tbelii 
as  to  infant  labour  is  carried  out,  M.  Corbon,  Pteudoit  of 
the  Committee  o(  Inspection,  gives  some  interestinj  i» 
formation  as  to  the  working  of  this  measure,  vhicli  M 
only  passed  in  1874.  The  number  of  establishB** 
inspected  last  3-eaT  was  46,314,  and  though  this  is  nolUt 
like  all  the  manufactories  and  workshops  in  which  chDdia 
are  employed,  there  has  been  a  steady  increa 
law  first  came  into  force.  The  eslabtishmen: 
are  of  eveiy  kind,  but  the  law  makes  an  eiceptioa  i*. 
favour  of  charitable  institutions  and  eslablishmeDti  bebMI 
ing  tu  the  State,  exceptions  of  which  the  president  of  tk 
committee  questions  the  expediency.  The  nnmler  ■ 
children  in  the  46,314  establishments  iospected  list  jat 
was  313,001,  and  h  is  pointed  oat  that  there  ii  a  — ^ 
falling  olT  in  the  total  of  children  employed  il  _  . 
establishments,  this  being  attributed  in  part  to  the  fut  i 
their  paieois  Ratting  more  lucrative  employment  foe  il<e^ 
m  part  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  iSSa  with  rcjud  w 
compulsory  education.  The  law  of  1874  Exed  twSie*. 
the  minimum  age  at  which  children  were  to  be  tm^iafk 
in  manufactories  and  workshops ;  but  an  eiceptian  ~~ 
made  in  favour  of  one  or  two  light  kinds  of  voik,  * 
ten  was  the  minimum  age.  But  while  onlj  7,780  (UIl 
were  so  employed  in  1875,  the  total  hasgrmdiullydroppe^. 
and  was  only  4,254  last  year.  The  loipccton  report^ 
the  Tules  as  to  Sunday  and  night  labour  >ie  g      ""' 

f  whkA  then  >w 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Hastings,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  favojrite 
resorts  on  the  south  coast,  has  now  been  provided 
with  a.  first  rAte  hydropathic  establishment.  This 
has  been  done  by  a  company  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Acts,  with  a  board  of  five  directors,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Ltddiard,  the  chairman,  has  visited  and 
carefully  inspected  nearly  every  similar  institution 
of  any  note,  the  result  beinR  that  every  improve- 
ment bas  been  introduced,  and  everything  done  to 
make  the  Hastings  establishment  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Frederick  North,  M.P.  for  the 
borough,  and  has  been  taken  on  lease  for  forty  years 
with  the  option  of  purchasing  the  freehold.  The 
maosion  stands  in  five  acres  of  well  wooded  grounds, 
in  which  there  is  a  valuable  mineral  spring,  similar 
to  the  far-famed  Tunbridge  Wells  spring,  but  con- 
taining a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  iron,  in  a 
most  beautiful  situation  on  a  slope  in  the  Bourne 
Valley ;  well  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds 
by  the  surrounding  hills,  with  extensive  and  unin- 
terrupted views,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
the  parades  and  principal  part  of  the  town.  The 
tiatfas  are  as  complete  as  money,  capital,  and  skill 
can  make  them,  the  water  supply  is  abundant  and 
good,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  perfect. 
The  public  rooms  are  large,  commodious,  and  fitted 
with  every  convenience,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  several  elegantly  furnished  private  sitting-rooms 
with  bedrooms  en  suite.  The  Hastings  Hydropathic 
Establishment  and  Spa  is  not  intended  for  con- 
firmed invalids,  and  patients  suffering  from  mental 
or  infectious  diseases,  epilepsy,  or  dipsomania  are  not 
received  upon  any  terms. 


Is  reference  to  this  question,  Mr.  Jonathan  Taylor, 
member  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  communi- 
cates his  experience  in  providing  penny  dinners  to 
the  Schoolmaster  of  Sept.  13.  He  writes  : — '  In  the 
month  of  June  last  the  Sheffield  School  Board  set 
apart  two  rooms  in  one  of  its  schools,  situate  in  the 
poorest  district  of  the  town,  one  of  which  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  kitchen,  and  the  other  for  a  dining- 
room,  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  same  being 
provided  by  a  committee  who,  apart  from  the  board, 
undertake  the  entire  management,  finance  and 
otherwise.  The  dinners  are  open  to  every  child 
attending  the  schools,  no  questions  being  asked  as 
to  the  position  of  parents,  and  consequently  no 
invidious  distinctions  are  made.  A  few  minutes 
after  twelve  o'clock  a  teacher  from  each  department 
marches  the  pupils  from  his  or  her  school  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  cook  has  already  got  the 
tables  covered  with  nice  clean  white  cloths,  bright 
spoons  and  forks,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  to  drink.  The  dinner  consists  of  two  courses, 
and  is  varied  from  day  to  day,  but  the  following  will 
fairly  indicate  both  the  quantity  and  quality  and  cost 
of  the  provision  made  :— ~ 

'DinnerforiooChildren.— Soup.— 7lbs.2ois. 
of  Australian  beef,  at  5^.,  3J.  id.  %  4  lbs,  of  flour,  al 
\\d.,  id.  i  36  lbs.  of  potatoes,  at  Sd^  per  stone  of 


2  lbs.  6 


ce,  at  I W.,  3id. ; 
id.,  2d. ;  pepper  and  salt,  2d. ; 


Ulbs.,  II.  id.. 

lilbs.  of  onioi 
total,  ss.  3)rf- 

'Jam  Pi;ddinc.— 28}  lbs.  of  flour,  at  is.  srf.  per 
stone  of  ulbs.,  2s.  iirf.  ;  2  lbs.  6ois.  of  suet,  ai?^;/., 
IS.  6d. ;  8  lbs.  501s.  of  jam,  at  2^d.,  is.  grf. ;  baking 
powder,  2d.  ;  I  lb.  of  sugar  for  sauce,  2d  ;  salt,  ^d.  ; 
total.  6s.  6Jrf. 

'  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  for  a  total  cost 
of  lis.  9^1/.  a  good,  wholesome,  and  substantial 
dinner  can  be  provided  for  200  children,  which  is  a 
little  less  than  ^d.  per  child,  and  from  an  experience 
now  extending  over  some  weeks,  I  can  assure  your 
readers  that  the  provision  is  ample.  Of  course  to 
this  must  be  added  cost  of  fuel  and  cooking,  which 
will  vary  a  little  in  each  locality.' 

These  practical  details  of  cost  will  be  useful  to 
committees  desirous  of  extending  the  system  of 
supplying  penny  dinners  now  under  trial.  (See 
Sanitary  Record  for  Sept.  ij,  p- 122) 

A  PREMIUM  ON  INFANTICIDE. 
A  RECENT  letter  to  a  daily  contemporary  draws  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  an  evil,  the  existence  of 
which  is  only  too  welt  known  to  those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  the  pool.  The  writer, 
signing  himself 'M.R.C.S.,'  cites  a  case  coming  under 
his  own  notice,  and  which  is  doubtless  typical  of  many 
in  the  experience  of  other  practitioners.  An  infant 
(he  says)  was  brought  to  him  with  a  slight  ailment, 
from  which  it  would  have  soon  recovered  bad  it 
been  properly  cared  for.  However,  after  two  or 
three  days  it  died,  and  inquiries  were  instituted, 
showing  that  it  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pernicious 
system  of  infant  life  insurance  which  prevails  in 
most  large  towns.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bam  its 
parents  obtain  a  policy  on  its  life,  and  from  a  half- 
penny to  twopence  (according  to  the  sum  insured) 
is  paid  weekly  to  the  collector  of  the  insurance 
office,  who  is  grimly  known  on  his  rounds  as  '  the 
dead  man.'  The  policy  is  void  if  the  child  dies 
within  three  months,  but  when  once  this  minimum 
age  is  reached  the  sum  insured  is  paid  by  the  office 
on  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  the  child's 
death,  in  the  case  referred  to  about  is.  6d.  in 
weekly  pennies  was  the  amount  paid  in,  and  the 
parents  received  i/.  51.,  a  sum  much  beyond  the 
cost  of  burying  an  infant  among  the  poor.  The 
system  unquestionably  puts  a  premium  on  infanticide. 
It  is  not  only  easy  to  get  an  infant  insured,  even 
though  it  be  weak  or  sick,  for  one  society's  '  dead 
man '  competes  with  another  society's  '  dead  man,' 
and  both  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  ;  but  htile  or  no  inquiry  is  made  afler 
death  for  fear  the  society  should  get  a  '  bad  name.' 
Then  comes  the  temptation  to  the  vicious  or  the 
very  indigent — that  the  child's  death  represents  an  ' 
immediate  money  gain.  The  temptation  is  ever 
present,  and  leads  to  carelessness  or  actual  neglect, 
or  to  the  use  of  one  of  the  many  poisons  which  can 
be  obtained  with  such  easy  facility  under  the  names 
of  cordials,  or  carminatives,  or  soothing  syrups. 
Such  preparations  are  patented,  and  can  be  sold  by 
any  huckster  who  chooses  to  pay  a  few  shillings  for 
his  licence  ;  and  with  them  is  sold  a  salve  for  the 
poisoner's  conscience,  for  are  they  net  all  recklessly 
labelled  as  'perfectly  harmless 'P  And  unless  the 
neglect  is  very  gross,  or  the  overdose  of  carminative 
very  large,  the  medical  man  is  powerless.  There  is 
no  positive  proof.     Mere  suspicions  will  not  warrant 
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further  inquiry;   and  if  they    should,  the  coroner 
commonly  takes  a  merciful  view  of  the  matter. 

The  statements  of  *  M.R.C.S.'have  evoked  a  letter 
from  *  A  General  Practitioner/  who  endorses  the  view 
that  the  wholesale  insurance  of  infants  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  excessive  infant  mortality  in  this  country. 
He  says  that  policies  are  issued  on  lives  of  children 
concerning  whose  state  of  health  at  the  time  no 
inquiries  whatever  are  made.  Though  there  is  thus 
no  care  in  the  selection  of  lives,  the  companies 
thrive,  as  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  policies 
are  forfeited  on  account  of  the  weekly  payments  not 
being  kept  up,  the  amounts  paid  being  forfeited  also. 
The  whole  system  seems  utterly  bad. 


PIPE  SEWERS  IN  COLUMBIA. 

In  every  part  of  the  city  of  Columbia,  where  pipe 
sewers  have  been  laid  for  a  number  of  years,  por- 
tions of  them  are  found  more  or  less  obstructed  by 
the  roots  of  trees,  in  some  instances  quite  filled  with 
them.  The  pipes  were  laid  without  foundation  of 
any  kind  upon  firm  ground.  In  process  of  time  the 
leakage  from  the  joints  softened  the  ground  beneath 
them,  and  the  weight  of  the  covering  earth  in  the 
trench  forced  the  pipe  down  irregularly  into  the 
softened  ground.  A  small  amount  of  settlement 
sufficed  to  open  the  joints,  and  the  fine  roots  of  trees 
found  ready  access  to  the  interior.  Here  they  grew 
and  multiplied  rapidly,  arresting  and  collecting  sand 
and  clay  brought  in  by  storms,  until  the  pipe  was 
completely  choked  up,  and  a  section  of  it  looked  like 
a  section  of  a  large  flower-pot  in  which  a  plant  has 
been  growing  for  a  long  time. 


DANGEROUS  STAIRCASES. 

An  inquest  was  recently  held  as  to  the  death  of  a 
man  from  injuries  sustained  through  falling  down- 
stairs at  Corporation  Buildings  in  Farringdon 
Road.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  had  a  little  drink 
but  was  not  drunk,  and  the  accident  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  dangerous  state  of  the  staircase.  Upon 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  this  was  unhappily 
the  case,  as  many  serious  defects  are  in  existence, 
and  many  falls  are  thereby  occasioned  from  time  to 
time.  These  buildings  are  *  model  dwellings,'  belong- 
ing to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  it  is 
very  discreditable  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
be  allowed  to  continue,  more  particularly  when 
(according  to  tenants'  statements)  complaints  have 
been  frequent.  The  staircase  is  spiral,  and  the  steps 
therefore  are  narrower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other  ; 
this  form  though  frequently  used  is  very  objection- 
able and  dangerous,  especially  when  serving  a  large 
number  of  tenements.  The  width  of  the  tread  at 
the  widest  part  is  14  inches  and  at  the  narrowest 
about  6  inches,  not  3  inches  as  stated  at  the  inquest. 
To  make  matters  worse,  however,  the  surface  is  very 
slippery,  the  material  of  which  the  steps  are  made 
being  a  concrete  of  cement  and  *  breeze '  which  is 
generally  used  for  work  of  this  class,  on  account  of 
its  cheapness  and  durability.  The  concrete  is 
finished  with  a  very  fine  surface  and  becomes  abso- 
lutely polished  by  wear.  The  edge  of  the  top  step 
is  rounded  ofT  in  a  particularly  dangerous  method 
by  having  an  iron  nosing,  and  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  it  was  from  this  particular  step  that 
the  deceased  fell.  There  is  no  handrail  on  either 
side  to  help  the  victims  (we  use  the  term  advisedly), 
and  those  who  have  to  pass  on  the  inner  side  run 


constant  risks  without  a  chance  of  savi 
selves.  There  is  plenty  of  light  to  the 
during  the  day  ;  and  although  (as  is  usua 
places)  gas  is  provided,  it  is  only  lighted  i 
evenings  of  the  winter  months — viz.,  from 
mas  to  Lady-Day.  The  fact  that  the 
happened  when  it  was  light  only  serves  to 
the  evils  adverted  to,  and  to  warrant  the  ri* 
by  the  jury  that  they  considered  that  tl 
had  shown  great  negligence  in  the  matter, 
recommended  that  a  handrail  should  be 
As  regards  the  slippery  state  of  the  steps, 
or  nosing  of  different  material  can  be  si 
This  should  have  a  rough  surface  to  fori 
foothold,  and  when  worn  away  or  defac 
easily  be  replaced.  Such  things  are  done  < 
why  not  here  ?  Human  life  is  cheap,  bu 
poration  need  not  be  the  means  of  allowit 
wasted. 

Another  inquest  was  held  respecting  1 
of  a  child — a  girl  seven  years  of  age,  n 
Minton  Road  Block  of  the  Palatinate,  I 
Road,  who  was  killed  through  falling  dow 
of  a  staircase.  The  evidence  showed  thz 
ceased  was  in  the  habit  of  sliding  down  the 
and  on  this  occasion  she  had  fallen  over  wl 
so,  fracturing  her  skull.  The  coroner  obs( 
he  had  had  occasion  to  hold  inquiries  on 
of  children  who  had  met  with  their  deat 
same  buildings  in  a  similar  manner,  and  h 
each  occasion  recommended  that  iron  spik 
be  fixed  on  the  handrails  to  prevent 
sliding  down  them.  He  was  sorry  to  sa 
commendation  had  not  been  carried  out. 
jurymen  agreed  with  the  coroner's  observat 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  staircase 
buildings  in  question  were  nothing  short 
traps,  the  banisters  at  some  points  being  b 
over  two  feet  in  height.  Although  in  this 
death  of  the  child  was  in  a  measure  owir 
own  doing,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  owm 
ing  such  a  result  to  be  possible.  Proje 
spikes  sufficient  to  prevent  sliding,  yet  n- 
injuriously  to  the  hand,  could  with  a  little 
ment  be  fixed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
coroner's  representations  will  not  again 
looked,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  con 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  ma 
proportions  of  greater  magnitude  than  they 
and  from  the  consequences  of  which  they 
be  always  exempt. 

Still  another  case  is  reported  from  Univei 
lege  Hospital,  that  of  a  woman,  60  years  of 
lived  at  88  Cleveland  Street,  Middlesex 
When  going  out  to  buy  some  articles  for 
going  downstairs,  which  had  neither  banc 
rope,  she  fell,  sustaining  injuries  which  nee 
her  removal  to  the  hospital,  where  she  di< 
house  surgeon  stated  that  when  admit 
deceased  had  a  superficial  wound  on  the  fa 
broken  wrist.  The  post  mortem  examinatioi 
a  fracture  of  the  skull  and  internal  haer 
thereon.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  a 
death,  adding  a  rider  that  they  strongly  ad^ 
landlord  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  stai 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  fatality, 
cases,  which  unhappily  are  only  too  conun< 
to  a  gross  disregard  of  the  ordinary  interes 
tenants,  and,  although  in  the  lower  class  tc 
such  fixtures  as  wooden  handrails  are  co 
destroyed  and  used  as  firewood  by  the  o< 
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no  excuse  for  the  proprietors  and  landlords 

o  evade  moral  responsibiliiy,  as  rope  or  iron 

can     easily    be    made,    and   comparative 

'  of  life  and  limb  thus  obtained. 


HE  DANGERS  OF  THE  STREETS. 
e  many  well-known  dangers  to  pedestrians 
streets  may  be  added  the  defective  or  ifie- 
:ate  of  the  kerb  to  the  pavement.  We  are 
ly  so  accustomed  tn  good  and  level  paving 
y  occasional  inequality  of  the  surface  is  often 
d  with  at  any  rate  disagreeable  results,  and 
expected  height  for  a  footstep  is  quickly 
.  A  boy  four  years  of  age  ran  across  the 
y  at  Alscot  Road,  and  attempted  to  step — or 

for  him  to  have  been  almost  to  climb— upon 
'b,  which  was  nine  inches  high,  and  in  so 
le  stumbled  and  fell  in  the  gutter ;  and  a  van 

alon)!  at  the  time  caught  the  poor  little 
notwithstanding  the  driver's  efforts  to  avoid 
ip,  and  he  became  crushed  between  the  near 
:el  of  the  van  and  the  kerbstone.  He  was 
to  a  neighbouring  surgery,  but  sank  rapidly, 
d  two  hours  after  from  the  injuries  received, 
■y  returned  a  verdict  of  '  Accidental  death,' 
ting  the  driver  of  the  horses  and  van  from 
le.  The  fault,  then,  may  be  partly  attributed 
unusual  height  of  (he  ketb,  which  usually  is 
vo    to  six  inches    deep,  and   should  rarely 

the  last.  It  is  of  course  deepest  at  the 
grating — that  is,  if  the  road  be  level,  as  pro- 
must  be  made  for  running  off  the  water. 
y  steps  vary  from  hve  to  seven  Inches  in 
and  an  extra    inch  or  two  is  the  cause  of 

inconvenience  ;  and  in  the  dusk  or  dark 
Terence  may  be  aitcnded  with  serious  conse- 

even  to  adults.  In  a.  position  like  this  it  is 
lly  dangerous,  and  the  attention  of  the  vestry 
r  may  be  called  to  it  with  advantage. 


MACHINERY   ACCIDENTS. 
ER    fatal    accident    through    machinery    is 
i    from     Rotherhithe.      An    engineer    and 

hirty-seven  years  of  age,  was  discovered  in 
Jc-pit  of  the  engine  in  a  fearfully  mutilated 
n  and  quite  dead.  The  chief  engineer 
lat  there  was  a  guard  protection  at  one  end 
lachinery  but  not  at  the  other,  as  there  was 
ssiiy  for  it.  Ttie  deceased  had  no  occasion 
e  works  by  means  of  .1  can,  as  the  working 
s  supplied  with  oil  by  means  of  a  lubricator, 
could  only  account  for  the  occurrence  by  the 
:ion  that    deceased  in  feeding  the   crank- 

hiad  his  shirt  or  coat  caught  in  the  machinery 
s  got  whirled  round  the  crank  wheeL     In  his 

had  the  engine  been  fenced  in,  it  would  not 
evented  the  accident  The  deceased  had 
lly  been  cautioned  not  to  place  his  hand  on 
tk-bcaring  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
ith  of  the  unfortunate  man  is  evidently  to  be 
ed  to  bis  own  carelessness  and  not  to  any 

precaution  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  or 
r  warning  from  his  fellow- workmen,  who, 
ves  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  fall  victims 
ternary  neglect  or  forgetful ness.  An  Im- 
Grom  harm  for  any  length  of  time  renders  a 
ible  to  see  any  appreciable  risk  in  doin^  that 
e  has  done  so  often  before,  and  were  it  not 


for  the  saf^uards  that  are  enforced,  and  the  personal 
supervision  usually  exercised  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  inevitably  long  list  would  yet  be  greatly 
increased.  The  recent  returns  of  the  inspectors 
whose  duty  It  is  to  Inquire  into  the  cause  and  extent 
of  such  accidents,  show  that  notwithstanding  the 
care  that  is  taken  on  behalf  of  those  who  will  not 
take  care  of  themselves,  the  number  of  accidents 
does  not  show  any  material  tendency  to  decrease. 
The  senior  metropolitan  Inspector  has  recently 
stated  that  many  accidents  are  caused  through  the 
inattention  of  women  to  their  dress.  Their  loose 
sleeves  and  dress  come  in  contact  with  shafting  and 
driving  straps,  often  inflicting  severe  Injuries,  and  of 
course  resulting  in  death  at  times,  whereas  if  pro- 
perly fitting  garments  were  worn,  and  the  arms  en- 
circled with  a  close  sleeve,  many  of  those  accidents 
would  probably  have  been  prevented.  It  is  abo 
shown  that  in  these  hurrying  and  driving  times,  that 
a  large  number  of  accidents  are  caused  by  the 
eagerness  of  workpeople  to  get  through  their  work, 
and  workers  arc  urged  on  by  overlookers  who  are 
Interested  in  the  quantity  turned  off.  Competition, 
healthy  and  desirable  in  its  way,  becomes  a  curse 
when  human  life  is  put  in  the  scale  against  a  few^ 
shillings,  perhaps,  or  even  less.  But  such  it  is,  and 
being  so,  too  watchful  a  guard  cannot  be  kept,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Workshop  and  Factory  Acts  can- 
not be  too  stringently  enforced  to  protect  the  helpless 
or  careless.  These  latter  have  also  much  to  answer 
for,  as  many  workpeople  are  injured  or  killed  in  con- 
sequence of  their  playing  with  machinery  in  motion, 
wantonly  placing  In  jeopardy  their  lives  and  limbs  in 
mere  bravado.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that  no 
efforts  should  be  neglected  to  prevent  the  deaths  and 
mutilations  which  seem,  by  an  unfortunate  kind  of 
fatalism,  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  tribute  paid 
to  Industry. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
DuRiNO  September  1884. 
The  mean  temperaluie  during  ihE  month  of  September  at 
the  Royal  Obaervslory,  Greenwich,  was  S')"'}  '•  ''  exceeded 
~  /  2°'S  the  average  September  temperalure  in  one  hundred 
lars,  and  was  t°-$  above  that  recorded  in  the  corrc<;pond- 
ig  month  of  l88j.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed 
n  tevenleen  days  of  the  month,  while  on  the  other 
lirleen  days  it  was  below  the  average  The  warmest  day 
of  the  month  was  the  17th,  when  the  mean  was  as  high 
as  7o°'0,  and  no  less  than  li^'-q  above  the  average  ;  the 
coldest  day  was  the  4th,  when  the  mean  w.is  only  52°-5, 
,nd  "j"-!  beiovi  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at 
iteenwich  on  twelve  dajs  during  the  month,  to  the  aggre- 
;ale  amount  ol  31  incbea,  which  was  03  of  an  inch  lielow 
he  average  Seplemt>er  rainfall  in  sixly.one  years.  During 
the  fiisl  eight  months  of  this  year  the  rainfall  amounted 
to  I3'5  inches,  which  was  more  than  four  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  average  rainfall  in  the  same  period  of 
silly-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during 
3769  hours  in  September,  and  119'!  hours  of  bright 
sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount  ex- 
ceeded that  registered  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
«oy  year  since  1880.  .South-westerly  winds  prevailed 
during  the  first  week  of  Sepiember,  after  which  until  the 
1st,  the  wind  was  easterly  ;  it  was  ^ain  south' westerly 
iring  the  last  week  of  the  month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt 
lih  by  the  Registrar-General  in  his  Weekly  Returns, 
which  have  an  estimated  population  of  nearly  eight 
millions  and  three-qnarlers,  23,o3o  births  and  14,359 
deaths  were  registered  during  the  four  weeks  ending  the 
27ih   uli.      The  annual   birth-rate,   which  had  dccliaed 
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from  35*5  to  33*3  per  1,000  in  the'  four  preceding 
months,  rose  again  to  34*4  during  September,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  I 'I  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  preceding  year,  1883.  In  these  twenty-eight 
towns  the  lowest  birth- rates  last  month  were  26*8  in 
Bradford,  28*3  ir  Brighton,  and  28*4  in  Huddersfield  ;  in 
the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  41  *o  in  Sun- 
derland, 44*4  in  Blackburn,  and  45*9  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  birth-rate  in  London  last  month  did  not 
exceed  33*3,  while  it  averaged  35*3  per  1,000  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 

The    annual   death-rate    in    the    twenty-eight    towns, 
which  had   been   19*3,  22*8,   and    24*2     per   1,000    in 
the    three  preceding    months,   declined  to  21*4  during 
Stptember,     owing    chiefly    to    the    decreased    fatality 
of    diarrhoeal    diseases ;    this    rate,    however,    exceeded 
those    recorded    in  the   corresponding  months    of    1882 
and    1883,     which    were    20*3     and     19*5     per     1,000 
respectively.     The   lowest  rate   of  mortality  last  month 
in  these  towns  was  15*6  in  Brighton.     The  rates  in  the 
other  town?,  ranged   in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as 
follow  : — Derby,  16*5  ;  Birkenhead,  17*5  ;  London,  177  ; 
Portsmouth,    i8*o;  Plymouth,  I9'S  ;  Bristol,  197;  Hud- 
dersfield, 197  ;  Bradford,  22*3  ;  Oldham,  23*5  ;  Norwich, 
22*5  ;  Nottingham,  23*1 ;  Birmingham,  23*3  ;  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  24*1 ;  Sunderland,  24*5 ;  Leeds,  25-1 ;  Halifax, 
25*2;  Salford,  25*3;  Sheffield,  25-8;  Manchester,  26*6; 
Liverpool,   27*1;    Hull,    27*6;    Bolton,    27*9;    Wolver- 
hampton, 28*1  ;  Leicester,  28*3;  Cardiff,  29-9;  Preston, 
307;   and  the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  31-9  in 
Blackburn.      While    the    death-rate    in   London    during 
September,    as  above  stated,  did   not    exceed    177   per 
1,000,  it  averaged  as  much  as  24*5  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial   towns,  in  many  of  which  diarrhoeal  diseases 
were  very  fatally  prevalent  throughout  the  month.     The 
i4f3S9  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns 
during  the  four  weeks  of  September  included  3,275  which 
were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  of  which 
2, 146  resulted  from  diarrhoea,  277  from  scarlet  fever,  254 
from    'fever'  (principally  enteric),   242   from  whooping- 
cough,   183  from  measles,   127  from  diphtheria,  and  46 
from  small-pox.    These  3,275  deaths  were  equal  to  nearly 
23  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  to  an  annual  rate  of 
4-88  per    1,000.     This  zymotic  rate,  though  it  showed 
a  decline  from  the  very  high  rates  in  the  two  preceding 
months,    exceeded   that   recorded   in    the  cotresponding 
month  of  either  of  the  two  previous  years  1882-83.     The 
zymotic  death-rate  in  London  during  September  was  but 
3'l  per  1,000  (of  which  i'6  was  due  to  diarrhoea),   while 
in  the   provincial  towns  it  averaged  as  much  as  6*4  per 
1,000,  of  which  4*6  was  due  to  diarrhoea.     The  zymotic 
death-rates   in   the  provincial   towns  ranged  from  i  '9  in 
Plymouth,  2 -4  in  Brighton,  and  2*6  in  Portsmouth,  to  9*2 
in  Bolton,  10*4  in  Hull,  10*5  in  Blackburn,  and  107  in 
Preston. 

Diarrhoea  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during  September.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  this  disease  in  the  large  towns,  which  had  been  3*67 
and  4*97  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months,  declined 
to  3*19  during  September,  but  considerably  exceeded  that 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  either  of  the  two 
pievious  years,  when  it  was  175  and  2*00  per  1,000, 
respectively.  While  the  diarrhoea  death-rate  did  not  ex- 
ceed I '56  per  1,000  in  London,  it  averaged  as  much  as 
4-58  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it 
showed  very  wide  divergences  ;  for,  whereas  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  did  not  exceed  i  *2i  in  Plymouth, 
I  '47  in  Portsmouth,  and  2*05  in  Halifax,  it  ranged  upwards 
in  the  other  towns  to  7*2 1  in  Preston,  7*37  in  Leicester, 
7  77  in  Hull,  and  897  in  Blackburn.  The  death-rate  from 
scarlet  fever,  which  in  the  two  previous  months  had  been 
044  and  0-38  per  1,000,  was  0*41  in  September;  this 
disease  was  much  less  fatal  in  London  than  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  among  which  the  highest  rates  were  i  '24  in 
Leeds,  1-82  in  Sheffield,  and  2*09  in  Cardiff.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  '  fever  *  (principally  enteric  or  typhoid), 


which  had  steadily  increased  in  the  four  previo 
from  0'22  to  0*32  per  1,000,  further  rose  during 
ber  to  0*38.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality 
disease  did  not  exceed  0-28  per  1,000^  whil 
twenty- seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  c 
showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Si 
Preston,  Salford,  and  Hull.  The  death-rate  fro 
ing-cough,  which  had  s'eadily  declined  in  the  fiv 
months  from  1*10  to  0*43  per  1,000,  farther  fell  1 
to  0*36,  which  almost  corresponded  with  the 
corded  in  the  same  period  of  1883.  In  Londc 
of  mortality  from  this  disease  was  0*32,  an 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*39  per  1,000, 
equal  to  0-64  in  Leeds,  and  0*99  in  Bir 
The  death-rate  from  measles  showed  a  fur 
siderable  decline  from  the  rates  recorded 
months ;  this  disease  was,  however,  somewl 
prevalent  in  Halifax,  Preston,  and  Bolt< 
rate  of  mortality  from  diphtheria  showed  a  co 
increase ;  it  was  more  than  twice  as  high  in  ] 
in  the  aggregate  of  the  twenty-seven  provinci 
During  the  four  weeks  of  September  46  fatJ 
small-pox  were  registered  in  the  twenty-eig 
showing  a  considerable  further  decline  from  th 
recorded  in  the  three  preceding  months ;  of 
occurred  in  London,  5  in  Liverpool,  3  in  Shefi 
Hull,  and  i  in  Sunderland.  Judged  by  the  rett 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalenc( 
pox  in  London  showed  a  tendency  to  incre; 
September.  The  number  of  small-{>ox  pati( 
treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had  been  i 
and  539  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  mo 
536  at  the  end  of  September.  The  a  vera 
number  of  new  patients  admitted  to  these  hospit 
had  declined  in  the  three  previous  months  from 
rose  again  during  September  to  84. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eij 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  01 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  202  per  l,< 
September,  against  172  and  185  in  the  cor 
periods  of  the  two  preceding  years,  1882  and  \X 
excess  of  infant  mortality  was  entirely  due  to  the 
fatality  of  summer  diarrhoea.  While  the  infan 
did  not  exceed  149  per  1,000  in  London,  it  a' 
much  as  242  in  the  provincial  towns,  amonj 
ranged  from  138  in  Derby,  144  in  Portsmouth,  ; 
Birkenhead,  to  312  in  Halifax,  332  in  Prestoi 
in  Leicester. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratc 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  belo^ 
rage  during  September.  The  weekly  number 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  average( 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  2*1  per  i 
Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  the 
was  last  month  equal  to  2*4  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  315  of  the  14,359  deaths  regist 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of 
were  not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  p 
or  by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  ec 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  was  slightl) 
average  in  recent  months.  In  London  the  pr 
uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  1*32  percent 
averaged  273  in  the  twenty-seven  provinc 
ranging  from  o*o  in  Leicester  and  0*5  in  Ports 
Nottingham,  to  4*5  in  Sheffield,  4*6  in  Hudde 
9*9  in  Oldham. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  out< 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  death-n 
September  from  all  causes  was  equal  to  16*8 
against  16*0  and  15*5  in  the  corresponding 
1882  and  1883.  During  the  four  weeks  endin; 
ult.,  170  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea,  25  ofwhoof 
23  of  small-pox,  20  of  diphtheria,  13  of  *  fc 
measles,  and  1 1  of  scarlet  fever  were  recorded  i 
ring.     These  273  deaths  were  equal  to  an  ann 
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3*3  per  1,000,  against  2*8  and  2*3  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  fatality  of  diar- 
rhoeal  diseases,  'fever/  whooping-cough,  and  measles 
showed  a  decline ;  but  the  recorded  cases  of  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria  showed  a  slight  increase. 
Of  the  23  deaths  from  small-pox  registered  in  the  outer 
ring  18  occurred  in  West  Ham  sub-district  (including  4 
of  London  residents  recorded  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
Hospital  at  Plaistow),  3  in  Edmonton,  and  2  in  Croy- 
don.  Six  of  the  13  deaths  referred  to  fever  occurred  in 
the  district  of  West  Ham  ;  and  of  the  20  fatal  cases  of 
diphtheria,  as  many  as  9  were  recorded  in  the  district  of 
Edmonton. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


NOTIFICATION    OP    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

The  table  on  p.  157  contains  uniform  statistics  relating  to 
sickness  and  mortality  in  twen'y-seven  of  the  thirty-nine 
urban  saniiar}*  districts  in  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory.  The 
population  of  the  twenty-seven  towns  for  which  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of 
September  in  the  subjoining  table  is  estimated  at  about 
two-anda-haU  millions  of  persons.  The  annual  death-rate 
from  all  causes  during  that  period  in  these  twenty-seven 
towns  averaged  22*55  per  1,000  persons  estimited  to  be 
living  therein.  The  death-rates  were  last  month  consider- 
ably below  the  average  in  Birkenhead,  Burton-upon-Trtnt, 
Derby,  Edinburgh,  Leek,  and  Reading ;  while  they  showed 
an  excess  in  Accrington,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Halifax,  Jar- 
row,  Leicester,  and  Preston.  The  high  rates  of  mortality 
in  these  last- mentioned  towns  were  mainly  due  to  the  fatal 
prevalence  of  diarrhoeal  diseases.  The  death-rate  from  the 
eight  infectious  diseases,  concerning  all  of  which,  with  but 
very  few  exceptions,  notification  is  compulsory  in  these 
towns,  averaged  077  per  1,000  persons  living  in  the 
twenty-seven  towns  for  which  this  information  is  available. 
No  death  from  any  of  these  diseases  occurred  during  Sep- 
tember in  Hartlepool,  Jarrow,  Leek,  Macclesfield,  Reading, 
or  Stalybridge ;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  up- 
wards to  0'83  in  Nottingham,  0-83  in  Edinburgh,  0*86  in 
Greenock,  1*13  in  Dundee,  1*70  in  Preston,  and  1*85  in 
Salford.  Small-pox  caused  i  death  in  Birkenhead  during 
September ;  scarlet-fever  was  proportionally  most  fatal  in 
Burnley,  Preston,  and  Salford  ;  diphtheria  in  Dundee ; 
and  enteric  fever  in  Birkenhead,  Preston,  and  Salford. 
With  regard  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  disease  in 
these  twenty-seven  towns,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
to  the  population  of  persons  reported  as  suffering  from  one 
or  other  of  the  eight  diseases  enumerated  in  the  table  ave- 
raged 6*85  per  1,000.  While  this  proportion  did  not  exceed 
I '46  in  Stalybridge,  2*11  in  Warrington,  2*27  in  Maccles- 
field, and  2*28  in  Bury,  it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other 
towns  to  8*03  in  Birkenhead,  8*39  in  Preston,  8*64  in 
Leicester,  9*66  in  Reading,  12*05  in  Derby,  and  13*96  in 
Salford.  Scarlet-fever  showed  the  largest  proportional 
prevalence  in  Derby,  Halifax,  Leicester,  Salford,  and 
Reading  :  enteric  fever  in  Derby,  Preston,  Salford,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Greenock  ;  typhus  in  Salford  ;  and  diphtheria 
in  Dundee,  Greenock,  and  Salfurd.  Cases  of  small-pox 
were  notified  during  September  only  in  Birkenhead. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr.  R.  S.  Dunbar,  for 
many  years  a  partner  in  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 
has  retired  from  the  firm. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tweed  Commissioners  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive  sciemitic  inquiry  into  the  origin,  development, 
and  treatment  of  salmon  disease,  and  ;f  200  was  placed  at 
their  disposal.  The  number  of  dead  and  diseased  salmon, 
grilse,  and  trout  taken  from  the  Tweed  in  the  last  five 
years  was  stated  to  be  37,969. 


THE  SEVENTH  CONGRESS 

OF  THB 

SANITARY      INSTITUTE 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
Held  at  Dublin  from  Sept.  30  to  Oct,  4. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  was  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Ropl  Dahlia 
Society  on  Sept.  30.  Amongst  those  present  were— Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Dr.  Carpenter,  President 
of  Council ;  Dr.  Moore,  President  King*s  and  Qoeeo's 
College  of  Physicians  ;  Dr.  E.  Mapoiher,  Dr.  T.  W. 
Grimshaw,  Registrar-General ;  Professor  Corfield ;  Mr. 
G.  Symons  ;  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  CL, 
Dr.  Louis  Parkes,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  Mr.  Ernest  Taroex; 
Professor  Robinson,  Mr.  George  Sykes,  Mr.  H.  Peicf 
Boulnois;  Professor  de  Chaumont,  Mr.  Wallace  Pern, 
Mr.  Robert  O'Brien  Furlong,  B.L.  ;  Dr.  Daffey,  and  Dt 
Chas.  S.  Cameron,  C.S.S. 

Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  having  taken  the  chair, 
proceeded  to  read  his  presidential  address,  of  which  ao 
abridgment  is  published  at  page  127. 

STATISTIC    MEASURE    OF    THE    HEALTH  OF 

COMMUNITIES. 

On  October  2  Dr.  Grimshaw,  Registrar-General,  rcid 
a   paper  on  this  subject,   of  which  the   following  is  la 
abstract  : — Undoubtedly  the  death-rates  published  weekly, 
quarterly,  and  annually  by  my  colleagues  in  England  lod 
Scotland,  and  by  me  in  Ireland,  are  primd  facie  evidences 
of  the  relative  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  the  populatioa 
living  in  each  of  these,  and  no  doubt  a  very  high  deith- 
rate  does  in  nearly  every  case  indicate  unhealthines<,  aod 
a  very  low  death-rate  indicates  healthiness  of  the  popola* 
tion  to  which  it  refers  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  a 
death-rate  of,   say,   40  per  1,000,   indicates  double  the 
unhealthiness  that  a  death-rate  of  20  does.     To  speak  b 
common  parlance,  the  high  death-rate  really  indicates  tbat 
the  population  to  which  it  refers  has  a  delicate  constitotioBi 
and  that  with  a  low  death-rate  a  robust  constitution.  Tbe 
prevalence  of  infectious  diseases  and  their  fatality  is  a  vciy 
important  element  in  estimating  the  health  of  a  commonity; 
neveitheless,  if  the  death-rate  from  any  particular  group  of 
diseases  were  taken  as  a  single  test  of  unhealtUness,  I 
should  choose  the  constitutional,  not  the  zymotic,  group  as 
the  most  reliable.     If  we  take  London  and  Dublin,  far 
example,  and  contrast  them  as  to  the  relative  mortditf 
from    particular   groups  of  diseases,    we    find   that  tbe 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  57  per  10,000  of  the 
population  in  Dublin,  and  51,  or  but  slightly  greater  io 
the  former  than  in  the  latter,  in  London ;  whereas  the 
death-rate  from  constitutional  diseases  in  Dublin  was  43i 
while  in  London  they  were  only  23,  or  little  more  tbtt 
one  half  in  the  same  period.     Nevertheless,  the  total 
death-rate  in  Dublin  was  277,  while  in  London  it  was  f^ 
or  47  less.     Again,  the  infantile  death-rate  is  mucb  retoi 
on,  but  a  low  infantile  death-rate  is  quite  consistent  with  a 
high  general  death-rate,  as,  for  instance,  happens  to  beibc 
case  of  Dublin,  where  the  general  rate  of  mortality  is  \s^ 
but  the  infantile  mortality  is  comparatively  low.    Attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  estimate  what  show 
be  the  death-rate  of  a  healthy  community,  but  io  flf 
opinion  all  such  efforts  have  been  failures,  and  we  aie 
driven  to  depend  upon  comparisons  of  death-iates  ^ 
vaiious  countries  with  one  another,  or  to  comparisons  01 
different  portions  of  the  same  community  with  the  whole 
or  with  one  another,  as  the  only  test  of  the  healthiness  of 
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■wahbincss  oT  inch  comintmitie*.  Tbni  the  average 
anil  desth.rate  of  the  population  of  England  and 
■lex  Tor  (a  yean,  1871-80,  was  21-4  ;  while  in  London 
•as  22*5.     InScMlandit  was  31  "6  for  the  same  period. 

IreUnd  for  ihe  same  decade  it  was  18*3,  aod  varied 
m  27';  in  Dublin  to  I4''l  in  the  lural  districts  of 
(iiuijghl.  Now,  do  these  varjring  rates  truly  represent 
:  celalive  healthiness  of  the  di^erent  commnnities  to 
lich  ihey  refer?  I  state,  unhesitatingly,  they  do  not  : 
It  in  some  of  these  diilricti  the  people  arc  less  unhealthy, 

other  cases  more  unhealthy,  than  the  rates  represent 
em  to  be.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  vecy  general 
;aiiOD  existed  between  the  density  of  a  population  and 
.  death-rate,  in  other  words,  where  people  are  packed 
jsely  together  that  we  expect  to  find  a  bi^h  death-rate. 
us  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  mere  truism,  but  I  am 
td  to  say  that  the  old  sanilaiy,  or  unsanitary  maxim, 
hat  a  dense  population  bat  a  high  death-rate,'  is 
coming  less  true  every  day,  as  it  ha4  been  proved  by 
c  opeiations  of  artisans'  dwellings  companies  and  others 
bo  have  undertaken  [0  piovide  dwellings  for  the  working 
iBts,  that  with  reasonable  precaution!  very  dense 
^Ulions  can  enjoy  very  good  health  and  have  very  low 
sih-rates.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  old  maxim  has 
considerable  degree  of  truth  ftill  left,  and  statistics  show 
an  tbttt  is  a  correitpondence  between  high  deaih-tates 
ad  density  of  population.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
apoitance,  when  applying  death-rates  as  a  test  of  health, 
nt  the  relative  numliers  of  Ibe  population  belonging  to 
ich  social  class  should  lie  known.  The  Tarialions  in  the 
etth-rate  between  the  classes  and  Ihe  sub-classes  is 
markable.  For  example,  in  the  '  professional  class  '  the 
eath-iale  is  but  19-S  per  1,000,  while  in  the  'general 
svice  class '  it  is  36-8,  or  neailjr  double.  Among 
omestic  servants  it  is  but  9-1,  while  among  labourers  it 
1344,  althouKh  bjth  are  drawn  from  the  same  stratum 
f  Ndely.  1  he  number  of  persons  living  at  dilTerenl 
pt  differs  materially  in  different  communities.  From 
M  Statistics  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  very 
Dang  people  in  England  is  relatively  much  greater  than  in 
Rlaod,  the  number  of  children  under  live  years  being 
3S'5  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  England,  as  compared  with 
11-3  in  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  infants  under  one  year  it 
I  more  remarkable,  there  being  29  'babies  'in  England  to 
0-3  in  Ireland,  a  fact  which  is  at  variance  with  commonly 
ecdved  opinions.  At  the  other  extreme  of  life  we  find 
hit  (here  are  more  old  people  in  proportion  in  Ireland 
whete  those  above  60  number  106a  per  1,000  oftbe 
opnlalion)  than  there  are  in  England,  where  tliey  number 
loot  73-8  per  1,000.  Now,  as  very  young  children  die 
t  a  greater  rate  than  older  children,  or  persons  in  middle 
ifc,  we  might  expect  the  death-rate  of  England  to  be 
nch  higher  than  Ireland,  but  it  is  only  a  Utile  higher, 
tod  why  is  this?  Because  the  old  people,  whose  lives 
■R  alio  precarious,  are  more  numerous  in  Ireland  than  in 
^land.  In  both  countries  the  highest  death-rate  is 
tMDg  children,  the  deaths  under  one  year  being  I09'4 
|M  l,oco  living  at  that  age  in  Ireland,  anJ  IJI'?  per 
1,000  in  England,  as  compared  with  the  general  death-rate 
t>(  174  and  i8'9  respectively.  The  death-rate  steadily 
AcCTCue)  as  age  increases,  until  the  age  period  of 
b>Di  ten  lo  fifteen  years  is  reached,  when  the  rate 
tochesihe  maximum  both  in  Ireland  and  (England,  being 
37  in  Ireland  and  3'3  in  England.  It  will  be  observed 
ttuin  nearly  every  instance  ihe  death-rate  of  Dublin  is 
**Kahat  in  excess  of  that  of  London.  In  many  diseases 
IIkeiccss  is  small.  Thus,  in  the  case  oflhe  zymotic  diseases, 
Ikt  ticess  of  Dublin  over  London  is  not,  proportionately, 
■■Myto  great  as  in  the  case  of  const  iLutional  diseases. 
!■  Ibe  former  case  the  ratio  is  57-1  to  506  ;  in  the  latter 

£]la43'9.  Among  the  coDstitulional  diseases  we  find 
I  Ike  death-rate  per  10,000  from  phthisis  or  pulmonary 
'"MBiEptioii  alooe  11  31*6,  against  35 'I,  and  closely  con- 
'jBcd  with  this  we  find  that  the  death-rate  from  diseases 
'''be  res(arfti(»7 orgam  is  55 '8  in  Dublin,  against  47*5 in 


Dr.  Edgar  Flitm,  surgeon  to  Sl  Michael's  Hospital, 
Kingstown,  read  a  paper  on  the  administration  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  duties  of 
the  ofEcera  of  health.  He  said  the  workirkg  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  in  this  country  has,  in  a  great  majority  of  dis- 
tricts, well-nigh  become  a  dead  letter.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  sanitary  reform  in  Ireland  is 
that  there  are  no  local  boards  or  combinalioos  of  districts. 
The  boards  of  guardians,  the  sanitary  authorities  for  the 
ruril  districts,  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  opposed  to  sani- 
tary reform,  yet  they  are  never  anxious  to  move  in  any 
measure  of  sanitary  work  that  will  cause  outlay.  The 
reports  of  medical  ofhcers  of  health  are  frequently  left 
unread,  and  treated  as  waste  paper.  In  England  such 
reports  are  read,  discussed,  and  iheir  suggestions  promptly 
acted  upon.  The  indications  were  numerous  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland  would  soon  have 
seriously  to  take  up  Ihe  question  of  combinations  of  dis- 
tricts and  unions  for  the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer 
of  health.  In  lieu  of  having  six  or  more  medical  officers 
of  health  in  each  district,  with  a  superintendent  medical 
officer  of  health,  there  should  be  one,  and  only  one,  medi- 
cal officer  of  health,  who  should  be  a  man  free  from  the 
cares  of  practice,  and  whose  pecuniary  interests  would  not 
be  perpetually  at  war  with  a  due  and  fearless  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

The  writer  had  often  heard  It  said  by  medical  officers  of 
health  thai  (hey  were  unable  to  carry  out  the  Public  Health 
Ads  in  their  districts.  In  the  smaller  towns  in  England 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  sanitary  laws  than  in 
similar  towns  in  Ireland.  In  smalt  towns  in  Ireland, 
where  the  town  revenue  is,  perhaps,  not  much  over  50/., 
the  whole  of  this  sum  is  paid  away  in  salaries  of  officials, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  applied  to  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  sanitary  impiovements.  He  could  con- 
firm the  olMervations  that  had  been  made,  that  sanitary 
admioisITalion  is  not  properly  carried  out  in  most  of  Ihe 
small  towns  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  not 
carried  out  at  all. 

Mr.  Edward  Spencer.  M.A.T.C.D-,  Secretary  to  the 
Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  (Limited),  read  a 
paper  on - 


After  noticing  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
by  general  as  distinguished  from  local  l^slation,  and 
pointing  out  that  Dublin  is,  of  all  cities  which  have  carried 
out  improvements  for  the  housing  of  the  poor,  most  pecu- 
liarly situated,  Mr.  Spencer  proceeded  to  discuss  his  subject 
from  a  local  point  of  view.  In  1871  there  were,  he  said, 
out  of  a  total  number  of  58.327  families  in  Dublin,  44.933i 
or  77  per  cent.,  living  in  10,954  tenement  houses,  being 
4-1  families  lo  each  house— the  term  'tenement'  being 
applied  to  all  bouses,  of  whatever  site,  accommodating 
more  than  one  family.  In  tSSi,  out  of  54.735  families, 
39,997.  or  73  per  cent.,  lived  in  9,854  tenement  houses, 
or  40;  families  per  house.  The  number  of  persons  to 
each  family  had,  however,  increased  from  42  in  1S71  to 
4'5  in  iSSl.  Of  1,100  tenement  houses  which  have  dis- 
appeared,   1,053,  occupied  by  4,659  families,   contained 

It  is  certain  that  this  decrease  would  have  been  much 
larger  but  for  the  constant  supply  of  first-class  single 
houses  which  have  lapsed  into  tenement  houses.  The 
figures  also  show  that  while  the  ilecrease  of  families  of  all 
classes  amounted  to  3,538,  those  occupying  tenemental 
dwellings  have  decreased  by  4,948,  and  that  the  difference 
represents  1,413  families  who  have  advanced  to  single 
house  accommodation.  On  the  whole,  continued  the 
writer,  we  have  the  broad  fact  that  in  lS7[,  77  per 
cent,  of  the  families  in  Dublin,  or  188,76(1  persons, 
lived    in  tenement    houses,     and    that    this   proportioa 
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ivas  only  reduced  to  73  per  cent.,  or  182,278  persons, 
in  1881.     With  reference  to  the  condition  of  these  houses, 
it    was   sworn   before   the   Royal   Sanitary   Commission 
on  Dublin  in  1879  that  of  9,760  which  then  existed,  2,360 
were  unfit  for  human  habitation,   3,500  were  repairable, 
and  4,000  in  a  better  condition.     The  want  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  of  two  kinds— the  demolition  of  old  and  sub- 
stitution of  new  buildings,  and  the  proper  maintenance 
of  existing   dwellings.      Everyone   who   knows    Dublin 
will    be    struck    by    the    large    number    of   abandoned 
houses  to  be  seen   in   comparatively  respectable   streets, 
and    will    not   fail   to   observe   the  gradual    injury    in- 
flicted   by    the    condition    of   such    houses    on    the  ad- 
joining ones.     A  great  many  of  these  houses  have  been 
closed  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  or  by  the  surveyor  as  structurally  dangerous.    If 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  surveyor  certify  that  the 
building  is  past  repair  and  requires  demolition  and  recon- 
struction, the  owner  or  the  local  authority  must   take  it 
down.     The  decision  of  these  officers  is  final,  and  there  is 
no  appeal.     If  the  owner  elects  to  take  down  the  house 
he  may  leave  the  site  vacant  if  he  wishes,  but  self-interest 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  in  that  respect.     He  can, 
however,  call  on  the  local  authority  to  purchase  the  pre- 
mises, in  which  case  that  body  must  take  down  the  house, 
and  may    either  erect  labourers*  dwellings  or   lodging- 
houses,  dedicate  the  site  to  public  health,  or  sell  or  let  it 
without  any  special  restrictions.     For  either  of  the  first 
two  cases  they  may  borrow  public  money,  but  no  greater 
rate  than  2d.  for  one  year  can  be  levied.     The  purchase 
money  is  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  or  arbitration,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  against  the  arbitrator's   award.     The 
greatest  bar  to  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Dublin  is  the  present  anomalous  condition 
of  the  valuation  of  property.     This  affi:cts  not  only  the 
provision  of  such  dwellings,  but  the  improvement  of  every 
class  of  buildings.     The  shortest  wny  of  indicating  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is  to  give  an  example  from  each 
kind  of  property,  although  it  might  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  there  has  been  no  general  revision  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  thirty-five  yearp.     There  have  been  five  com- 
mercial houses,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  leading  business 
thoroughfares,  lately  rebuilt  at  a  total   cost  of  12,750/. 
Before  their  reconstruction   their  valuation  amounted  to 
532/.  ;  now  it  is  925/.     Taking  the  rates  and  taxes  at  lor. 
in  the  i/.,  the  increased  annual  expenditure  of  the  five 
investors  under  this  head  was  196/.    lor.,  or,  at  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase,   4,912/.    lOj.,  or  384  per  cent,   on 
their  outlay    on   buildings.      Passing    to   the   homes  of 
the   working  classes,    and   selecting    at    random   seven 
tenement    houses   in    various    parts    of    the    city,     and 
seven   improved  dwellings,  the  valuation    of   each  being 
the  same,  viz.  9/.,  or  63/.  for  all,  the  annual  rental  of  the 
old    houses    being   322/.,    of   the   new   118/.      That  is 
to  say,  the  proprietors  of  the  tenemental  dwellings  con- 
tribute  10  per  cent,  of  their  income  to  the  rates,   while 
the  owners  of  the  new  dwellings  pay  27  per  cent,  of  their 
income  to  the  rates.     This  inequality  presses  on  the  very 
class  we  are  supposed  to  be  beneficing,  as  the  following 
facts  will  show.    Mr.  Spencer  has  investigated  the  present 
and  former  rents  paid  by  427  of  the  tenants  of  the  Dublin 
Artisans' Dwellings  Company,  and  finds  the  present  rent  to 
average  5^.  T^d,  per  week,  the  former  rent  4J.  yi.  Dividing 
these  gross  rents  into  the  two  items  of  *  rent'  and  '  taxes,' 
and  applying  the  proportion  of  taxes  to  rent  given  above, 
it   will   be  seen  that  the  *  rent '  of  the  new  dwelling  is 
3j.  lod,  and  taxes  u.  $d,  ;  while  the  *  rent'  of  the  tene- 
mental dwelling  is  31.  lod.  and  taxes  $d.     It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that  the  extra  price  which  the  tenant  pays  for 
the  improved  accommodation  is  made  up  entirely  of  in- 
creased taxation.  As  the  writer  was  anxious  to  illustrate  the 
necessity  for  preventing  the  alteration  of  single  dwellings 
into  tenement-houses  (either  under  the  Public  Health  or  Tor- 
rens's  Act,  or,  if  necessary,  by  new  legislation),  enforcing 
structural  alterations  necessary  for  its  converted  state,  he 
selected  a  house  at  random  in  one  of  the  finest  thorough- 


fares in  Dublin,  and  which  has  been  converted  during  the 
past  year  into  a  tenement-house,  and,  through  the  kindnes 
of  Dr.  Cameron,  medical  officer  of  health,  he  b  enabled 
to  place  on  record  its  present  condition.     The  house  is 
occupied  by  nine  families,  but  is  in  good  order  ;  the  cabic 
space  per  head  is  not  less  than  300  feet,  and  the  bouse 
may  be  taken  as  a  very  favourable  example  of  the  tene* 
mental  dwellings  in  Dublin.     Six  rooms  are  occupied  bf 
as  many  families,  containing  forty-seven  persons,  and  three 
rooms  are  occupied   by  three  families,  containing  eight 
individuals.     In  the  back  kitchen  live  a  family  of  six- 
father,  mother,  and  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  17, . 
the  youngest  10.     The  second  floor  front  room  is  occupied 
by  a  family  of  ten,  of  which  two  are  men  over  25,  two 
boys  from  14  to  16,  and  three  women  from  23  to  40. 
In    the    top    front    room    live    another   family   of  ten, 
comprising  two  males,  one  19,  the  other  40,  and  foer 
females,  aged  10,   12,  14,  and  36 ;  and  in  the  tup  back 
live  a  man,  his  wife,  her  mother,  and  a  baby.    All  of 
the  other  rooms  are  occupied  by  families  with  childreo 
under  thirteen  years  of  age.     With  those  houses  whidi 
have  already  been  convert^  without  any  structural  altexa* 
tions   the  task  of  the   sanitary  authority  is  much  moR 
difficult.      While  a    large    number  of   tenement  booK 
owners  systematically  evade  the  law  in  Dublin,  there  is  t 
large  number  who  honestly  endeavour  to  do  their  doty, 
and  to  encourage  whom  should  be  the  policy  of  the  saai* 
tary  authority.     The  proceedings  necessary  to  get  rid  of  a 
tenant   and  get  possession,  before  the  Court  of  Samnaiy 
Jurisdiction,  occupy  five  weeks  at  the  least,  and  practioSf 
involve  the  loss  of  seven  weeks'  rent ;  and  the  proceeding 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  a  tenant  who  pays  more  than  4;.  A 
a  week  occupy  on  an  average  three  months.     During  il 
this  time  no  rent  is  paid,  and  the  property  of  the  uoibi* 
tunate  owner  is  liable  to  the  grossest  injury  without  wif 
practical  means  of  redress.     It  is  a  well-known  £ict  tht 
there  are  tenants  in  Dublin  who  go  from  tenement  to  teoe> 
ment,  never  paying  one  week's  rent  from  year  to  year,  lol 
very  often  getting  money  from  the  landlord  to  give  if 
possession.     The  condition  of  the  law  on  this  subject  b< 
one  of  the  greatest  practical  bars  to  the  improTemeotflf 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.     Within  the  pot 
eleven  or  twelve  ytars  accommodation  has  been  prom 
for  2,857   families,   representing  about    16,000  penoBS* 
Although  the  necessity  in  Dublin  for  the  demolition  of  oUl 
substitution  of  new,  and  adaptation  and  mainteotnoe  of 
repairable  dwellings  is  exceptionally  great,   it  must  be 
admitted  that  within  the  past  few  years  special  eflbitshiie 
been  made,  both  by  the  local  authority  and  by  public  vA 
private  enterprise,  to  meet  the  necessity,  and  it  is  wortkf 
of    notice    that    Dublin   is    one   of   three    cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  have  carried  out  more  tbanoM 
improvement  scheme  under  Sir  R.  Cross's  Acts. 

Mr.  J.  Wycliffe  Jones,  surgeon-major  in  charge  of  Bff 
Majesty's  troops  at  Naas,  read  a  paper  on — 

THE   INSANITARY   STATE   OF   SMALL  IRISH 

TOWNS. 

The  author  said  :  The  deplorably  insanitary  condiWi 
of  several  small  Irish  country  towns,  in  which  doniC 
various  periods  of  my  service  at  home  it  has  been  my  ^ 
to  be  stationed  in  medical  cha^e  of  Her  Majesty's  trooj* 
has  impressed  me  so  forcibly  that  I  feel  moved  to  sabv 
a  brief  paper  upon  the  subject. 

The  fact  that  the  statistics  available  deal  with  the  sick' 
ness  and  mortality  of  small  towns,  only  as  they  ^K 
part  of  a  large  rural  district,  precludes  the  possibility  * 
fixing  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  chargeable  to 
the  town  itself  apart  from  its  surrounding  raral  ^i^^ 
I  feel  strongly  convinced  that  the  death-rate  most  be  Up 
in  many  towns  I  have  known,  yet  upon  an  examinatiooof 
the  statistics  of  the  area  into  which  sudi  towns  «^ 
collated  I  have  been  astonished  to  discover  a  iei]rlp' 
rate  of  sickness  and  death.  This  statistical  impeifeclifl> 
has  a  further  important  bearing  :  I  cannot  in  justice  cob- 
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an  the  condition  of  things  in  any  one  town  as  exceeding, 
eril  case,  those  of  an^  other,  for,  again,  I  am  unable  to 
*ve  my  case.  For  mstance,  although  the  insanitary 
te  of  Naas — my  present  station — is  so  bad,  so  de- 
nibly  bad,  that  every  essential  for  healthy  life  is  absent, 
annot  state  from  personal  observation  nor  can  I  prove 
figures  that  its  condition  is  in  any  degree  worse  than 
1  of  many  other  towns  I  have  formerly  resided  in.  I 
St  therefore  be  content  to  furnish  a  brief  epitome  of 
:  results  of  several  years'  observations,  dividing  these 
ier  the  several  heads  of— 

[I)  Overcrowding.  (2)  Particular  descriptions  cfdwell- 
;s,  and  rent,  (3^  Sewerage  and  conservancy.  (4) 
Iter  supply.  (5)  Ablution.  (6)  General  habits  and 
.te  of  the  people,  and  intemperance. 
Overcrowding, — In  a  most  wretched,  half-ruinous,  two- 
»ried  house,  containing  four  simply  shocking  rooms,  I 
ind  four  families  resident— in  all,  twenty-two  souls.  My 
at — made  for  the  dispensary  physician,  absent  on  leave 
•had  for  its  object  the  relief  of  a  jxwr  woman  in  her 
mfinement ;  and  this  took  place  in  one  of  the  smallest 
id  worst  rooms  in  this  terrible  abode,  and  under  such 
jcumstanoes  of  appalling  squalor  and  deficiency  as  made 
cr  subsequent  recovery  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me. 
Loother  instance :  to  everyone  who  has  any  knowledge 
( Ireland  the  form  of  the  Irish  cabin  will  be  familiar ; 
heoater  room,  or  kitchen,  and  the  inner  room— *  the 
oon'/flr  cxcellaue ;  both  floors  arc  clay  usually,  and  the 
etdi  lower  than  that  of  the  street.  In  winter,  damp  pre- 
tils,  but  one  fireplace  is  provided,  and  this  utterly  devoid 
if  wy  description  of  grate.  Let  us,  then,  imagine  two  to 
bee  families  huddled  together  upon  the  two  floors. 

Other  instances  will  be  interpolated  between  particular 
icKiiptions  of  dwellings,  as  an  essential  to  that  division  of 
iesabject,  but  I  am  convinced  that  extreme  and  cruel 
3«efcrowding  is  a  widespread  sin  of  Irish  country  towns. 

hrlicular  Descriptions  of  Dwellings, —1\i^  Irish  dwell- 
ing is  of  two  classes  :  the  one-storied  clay- floored  cabin 
—I  cannot  with  truth  use  the  cheerful  English  word 
'cottage  *  very  often  in  Ireland,  cottages  are  far  loo  scarce 
~aod  the  two  or  more  storied  house. 

I  believe  that  these  latter  will  be  usually  found  to 
fcmish  instances  of  a  lower  degree  of  insanitation  than 
wen  the  cabin — vile  though  it  l^— and  this  seems  partly 
to  be  the  result  of  a  belief  in  the  unlimited  capacity  of  any 
dwelling  that  possesses  several  floors.  Even  though  the 
poand  floor  be  rather  crowded  by  the  wretched  *  deputy 
■i^^assistant  landlord,'  his  family  and  guests,  there  is 
Mways  ^plinty  of  room  upstairs,'  or  rather,  <  above  in  the 
woos'— •above*  conveying  to  the  Irish  imagination  an 
^bost  unlimited  degree  of  storied  elevation,  provided  that 
Mtt  two,  four,  or  sixpence  per  night  be  forthcoming. 
Agiin,  too,  the  police  cannot  so  easily  penetrate,  nor  can 
we  members  of  that  stalwart  corps  feel  very  safe  upon  the 
ca^  stairs. 

The  worst  descriptions  of  dwellings  are  usually  to  be 
*»nd  hid  away  in  lanes  and  courts  behind  the  main  streets. 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  small  court  of  dwellings 
'wy  recently  visited.  The  entrance  is  in  a  narrow  lane  of 
ttbins,  and  this  opens  to  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
nctnre  then  a  horrible  little  courtyard  some  50  ft.  k  28  ft., 
•Imost  completely  enclosed  by  small  dwellings ;  the  ash- 
pitSi  pigstves,  and  back  yards  of  the  front  row  of  hovels 
wnunj  the  only  prospect  possible  for  those  inside  the 
Jwt  The  entire  block  of  building  does  not  occupy,  to 
fbe  best  of  my  judgment,  nearly  one  rood  of  land,  nav, 
*jdeed,  the  one-sixth  of  an  acre.  Upon  this  site  are  built 
"Ween  simply  frightful  dens,  all  have  damp  or  clay  floors  ; 
pools  of  green  and  black  water  lie  all  around,    black 

S>ho(d  mud,  and  festering  manure  in  abundance.  Some 
rfive  to  %ixty  sools  live  in  this  court,  and  many  pigs 
ve  kept.  I  measured  several,  and  append  a  few  results, 
wo.  I  house,  57  X  14*2  »c  6*9  «  cubic  ft.  less  than  588 ; 
w souls  live  here.  No.  2,  157  x  12  x  9  6  «  cubic  ft. 
*»than  1,800;  five  souls  resident.  No.  3,  157  x  io*8 
X  9-6  a  cnbic  ft.  less  than  1,500,  and  eight  souls  resident. 


In  the  first  about  100  cubic  feet  of  foul  damp  air  could  be 
enjoyed,  in  the  second  about  300,  if  no  lodgers  come  for 
the  night,  in  the  third  about  142.  For  the  worst  descrip- 
tion of  dwelling  \s,  to  \s,  td,  per  week  is  paid,  but 
2J.  6^.,  2s,  Sd.f  and  3^.  is  very  commonly  demanded  even 
for  cabins,  which  can,  with  truth,  be  described  as  '  unflt 
for  human  habitation. '  A  very  wide  field  of  observation, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  India,  has  not  furnished  me  with 
any  parallel  to  all  this.  In  no  country  on  the  globe  has 
human  misery  reached  so  low  a  degree  of  degradation. 
Picture  what  life  must  be  in  such  dwellings,  and  be  well 
assured  that  I  furnish  no  isolated  instance,  but  a  true 
representation  of  what  is  all  but  universal  in  Irish  country 
towns. 

The  worst  dwellings  are  to  be  found  in  towns  owned  by 
a  number  of  small  proprietors.  In  these,  sub-letting  of 
even  fairly  good  houses  is  carried  to  a  ludicrous  degree. 
A  bachelor  friend  of  mine  once  obtained,  with  difficulty, 
in  a  small  country  town,  two  furnished  rooms  in  the  same 
house  :  but  he  rented  his  sitting-room  from  one  landlord, 
and  his  bedroom  from  another.  Again,  in  the  instance 
mentioned  of  the  house  in  which  I  found  twenty-two  souls, 
two  or  three  landlords  were  part  owners,  and  the  third, 
i,e.  who  occupied  one  room — himself  and  family— drew 
&r.  6d.  per  week  from  three  sets  of  squalid  lodgers.  The 
house  pays  to  various  owners  about  34/.  a  year,  when  quite 
full.  I  would  be  sorry  to  give  that  sum  for  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  built. 

Sewerage  and  System  of  Conservancy, — My  experience 
leads  me  to  the  strong  belief  that  under  this  head  every 
sanitary  rule  is  almost  universally  violated.  Having  regard 
to  the  towns  at  large  I  am  unable  to  remember  one  where 
an  efficient  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  exists. 

LcUrines^  <5r»r. — Then,  as  to  latrine  accommodation,  it  is 
notorious  that  none  whatever  is  provided  for  a  very  large 
number  uf  the  humbler  dwellings  in  Irish  towns ;  while 
even  houses  of  a  better  class  are  vilely  provided.  The  state 
of  deplorable  degradation  engendered  cannot  be  exagge- 
rated. Connected  with  this  subject  I  must  speak  of  the 
intense  nuisance  created  in  the  horrible  labyrinth  of  back 
yards  seldom  absent  in  Ireland.  Here  pigs  and  horses  are 
kept ;  often,  too,  no  back-lane  entrance  exists,  and  at 
potato  sowing  time  I  have  often  seen  two  or  three  cart- 
loads of  festering  black  typhoid  sludge  and  manure  con- 
veyed through,  not  one  or  two,  but  many  dwellings,  and 
thrown  in  a  large  heap  upon  the  main  street,  until  carted 
away  ;  the  unspeakable  stench  at  the  back,  inside,  and  in 
front  of  the  house  may  be  imagined. 

I  would  say  a  word  about  slaughter-houses,  and  shall 
describe  one.  In  a  minute  yard,  entirely  hemmed  in  by 
buildings,  whose  back  windows  open  upon  it,  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  cattle  have  during  many  years  been  slaughtered; 
no  back  lane  gate  exists,  the  beasts  are  driven  in  to  their 
death  through  the  street  door.  A  slight  whifl'from  this 
fearful  den  has  sufficed  to  produce  in  myself  severe  nausea. 
This  is  a  fair  sample,  for  all  I  have  seen  are  very  similar. 

Water-supply  and  Means  of  Ablution, — The  source  is 
usually  pump  wells,  and  the  quality  is  not  prominently  bad, 
but  the  quantity  is  often  scanty,  and  always  insuflicicnt, 
for  those  living  far  from  a  pump,  hand -carriage  being  the 
rule,  a  cruel  labour  generally  imposed  upon  the  young. 

The  means  of  ablution  are  of  the  humblest ;  dirty  water 
is  thrown  into  the  kennels,  and  what  with  overcrowdmg 
and  clay  floors,  extreme  personal  uncleanlincss  prevails. 

On  October  2  Mr.  Cotton,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on — 

THE  OPERATION   OF  THE   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

ACT  (IRELAND). 

He  discussed  at  considerable  length  the  operations 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  (Ireland),  1878,  in  so  far  as 
it  related  to  engineering,  confining  his  remarks  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  and  water  supplies.  Upon  these  points  he 
said  : — Since  the  power  of  sanctioning;  loans  for  sanitary 
purposes  was  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ire- 
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land,  loans  for  various  purposes  under  this  Act  have  been 
sancfioned  to  a  large  amount.     In  the  nine  years  ending 
March  18S4,  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  was  1,206,419/. 
Of  this  about  700,000/.  was  sanctioned  for  waterworks,  and 
230,000/.  for  sewerage  works.     Loans  to  the  extent  of 
over   100,000/.  have  been  sanctioned  for  paving  streets 
and  flagging  footpaths  ;  the  balance  consists  of  loans  for 
labourers'  and  artisans'  dwellings,  new  streets  in  Dublin, 
town  halls,  cemeteries,  baths  and  washhouses,  scavenging, 
&c.     Although  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
water- supply  to  towns  in  Ireland  generally,  there  are  still 
cases  of  important  towns  which  are  badly  in  want  of  new 
supplies  or  considerable  improvement  of  the  existing  sup- 
plies.    The  sanitary  authorities  of  the  smaller  towns  where 
deficiencies  admittedly  exist  are  frequently  discouraged  by 
the  fancied,  because  unknown,  extent  of  the  re<;ponsibility 
they  may  assume,  and  expenses  they  may  be  led  into  when 
once  they  embark  on  such  an  enterprise  as  a  *  waterworks 
scheme.'    In  the  urban  towns  of  the  first  cla^s,  with  popu- 
lations of  from  2,000  upwards,  the  cost  of  the  waterworks 
is  from  2/.  to  3/.  and  more  per  head,  but  does  not  exceed 
the  annual  valuation.     In  the  urban  towns  of  the  second 
class  the  expense  of  the  waterworks  had  been,  or  will  be, 
under  2/.  for  each  resident,  but  exceeds  one  year's  valua- 
tion.    The   rates  of  interest  for  sanitary  loans  from  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  vary  with  the  ti  ne  when  the  loan 
is  repayable— viz.,  for  a  loan  of  fifty  years  it  is  4}  per  cent, 
per  annum  ;  for  forty  years,  4  per  cent. ;  for  thirty  years, 
3J  per  cent.  ;  and  for  twenty  years,  3J  per  cent.     All 
such  loans   must  be   repaid  by  equal  half-yearly  instal- 
ments of  the  principal  with  the  proper  interest  on   the 
then    outstanding    balance   of  principal.      The   annuity 
system,  or  that  of  repayment  by  equal  annual  payments 
over  the  entire  term  of  the  loan  to  cover  repayment  of 
principal  and   interest,  does  not  now  apply  to  sanitary 
loans.     Loans  for  waterworks  are  usually  sought  for  the 
longest  term  which  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
can  give — i\e,  fifty  years.    It  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  great  advantage  in  this.     The  initial  rate  for  a  fifty 
years'  loan  is  only  a  fraction  less  than  that  for  a  forty  years' 
loan  ;  and  in  seventeen  years,  before  half  or  even  the 
shorter  term  has  expired,  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  each  loan 
are  identical,  and  from  that  year  out  the  shorter  loan  has 
the  advantage  of  entailing  lower  annual   rates,    besides 
being  entirely  wiped  out  in  the  fortieth  year,  when  there 
are  still  ten  years  remaining  encumbered  with  payments  on 
account  of  the  fifty  years'  loan.     Filtration  has  not  been 
provided  for  in  all  cases.     Generally  speaking,  this  has 
oeen  from  the  wish  to  ketrp  down  the  expenses,  but  they 
have  only  been  omitted  where  there  was  no  decided  reason 
for  the  water  being  filtered.     Only  two  loans  have  been 
sanctioned  forpioviding  filtering  arrangements  after  the 
completion  of  the  rest  of  the  works,  and  no  other  appli- 
cation has  been  made.     Ttie  improvement  of  the  sewerage 
arrangements  in  towns  has  attracted  perhaps  more  atten- 
tion than  that  of  the  water-supply,  at  least  since  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  first  empowered  to  sanction  loans 
for  sanitary  purposes,  the  applications  for  sewerage  loans 
have  been  more  numerous  than  those  for  loans  for  water- 
works.    This  arises  partly  from   the   necessity  where  it 
exists  from  improvements  in  the  drainage  of  towns  coming 
more  readily  home  to   the  minds  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
partly  because  the  burden  of  taxation  entailed  by  such 
works  is  usually  sn^all  compared  with  the  taxation  neces- 
sary  to   meet  the  charges  of  a  waterworks  loan.     The 
number  of  sewerage  loans  has  b;en  swelled  by  numerous 
applications  during  the  period  of  distress  in  i88c-8i,  with 
the  object  of  combining  relief  through  the  employment  of 
labourers  with   utility   in  the  work  on  which  they  were 
to  be  engaged.     The  result  was  that  applications  flowed 
in  for  small  loans  for  sewers  in  villages  and  hamlets,  which 
would  probably  otherwise  never  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  their  respective  sanitary  authorities.     Of  course 
very  many  of  the  works  executed  under  such  circumstances 
presented  a  minimum  of  utility  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  easy 
to  stretch  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  sewers '  to  include 


some  of  the  drains  proposed,  but  every  latitude  was  giTeo, 
and  on  the  whole  I  am  convinced  that  a  vast  amoont  of 
good  has  been  effected  by  the  works  of  this  kind,  the 
execution  of  which  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  afford 
relief  to  distressed  labourers,  and  encouraged  by  the  lov 
rate  at  which  the  money  was  lent  by  the  Government.  The 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  continually  pre- 
sents difliculties  in  dealing  with  applications  for  sewerage 
loans.     There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  sewerage 
of  a  dbtrict  should  follow  the  rain  water  to  the  nearest 
stream  by  which  it  will  be  carried  off — a  very  convenient 
system  for  the  district  in  question,  but  inconvenient  to  its 
neighbours  down  stream.     The  law  is  now  so  explidtlf 
stated  by  the  19th  section  of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland) 
Act,  that  sewerage  schemes  in  which  this  method  of  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  is  adopted  cannot  be  sanctioned  aod 
are  invariably   rejected.    The  disposal  of  small  quantities 
of  sewage  on  osier-beds   on  swampy    margins  of  riverj 
has  been  suggested  ;  but  this  method  has  not,  continned 
Mr.    Cotton,    that    I    am    aware    of,    been   adopted  in 
Ireland.       I    should  like    to    see    it    get    a    fair  trial 
here.      The  larger    the  town  the    greater    the   difBcnlty 
of  dealing  with  this  question,  though  when  the  authority 
is   an   urban  one    it    has  greater   facilities    for   carrying 
out  anything  requiring  supervision.     Ventilation,  in  coo- 
nection    with    a   sewerage    system,    is    now    recognised 
generally  as  an  essential ;  ani  no  sewerage  loan  will  be 
sanctioned  unless  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers  is  provided 
for.     There  is  a  prejudice  in  many  towns  against  free 
ventilation  in  the  streets,  and  recourse  is  had  to  veatilatioD 
by  means  of  piping  carried  up  the  houses,  but  in  the 
principal  towns  the  ventilators  open  directly  in  the  street 
surface.     With  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  rates  of  the 
improvements  in  sewerage  arrangements,  I  find  that  io 
but  one  or  two  cases  has  the  initial  sewerage  rate  exceeded 
sixpence  in  the  pound  :  it  varies  from   twopence  to  six- 
pence.   Loans  for  sewerage  works  are  repayable  by  instil* 
ments  and  interest,  in  not  more  than  thirty  years.    Other 
loans    than    those  I  have  been  referring   to  have  beea 
sanctioned  under  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1S78, 
to  a  considerable  amount.     Over  80,000/.  has  been  sanc- 
tioned  for  the  construction  of  new  streets  in  this  dty, 
which   not    only  are  a  direct    advantage  in  facilitation 
traffic,  but  also  aid  indirectly  (but  largely)  in  improviog 
the  health  of   the  place  by  clearing  unhealthy  areas  lod 
opening    fresh  air  spaces.      Over    130,000/.    has  heen 
lent     for    paving    and    flagging    streets    and    footwijs, 
by  which   their  state — from  a  sanitary  point  of  view- 
has    been    greatly  ameliorated.      New  cemeteries  haw 
in  many  cases  been   provided    by  provisional  order  for 
the    acquisition  of    the   sites    for  them,    and   br  loios 
for  the  construction  of  the  structural  works.     Loans  hi*e 
been   made,    but  only  to  small  extent,   for  disinfecdog 
chambers  and  baths  and  washhouses.     Perhap>  the  ex- 
perience derived  from  the  washhouses  now  in  cou'sc  of 
construction    in    this    city    may    lead    to    their    farther 
development.      Loans   of   some    magnitude  have  beea 
sanctioned  for  town  halls,  markets,  gasworks,  &c,  wbidi 
only  slightly  bear  on  sanitary  matters.     Large  loans  hive 
also  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Bond 
under    the    Artisans    and    Labourers*    Dwellings  Act 
An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  last  year  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  attended  >*iih  very  beneficial  results  to 
a  large  number  of  the  labouring  class.     I  refer  to  the 
Labourers  (Ireland)  Act,   1883.     It  would  be  prematot 
for  me  to  say  more  than  that  provisional  orders  confinniog 
schemes  made  by  rural  sanitary  authorities  for  the  crectioo 
of  over  3,000   houses   have   been   issued  by  the  Lool 
Government  Board.     The  loans  which  will  be  reqoii*^ 
for  these  will  exceed  in  amount  300,000/.    Thoogh  the 
works    to  which    I  have    now  briefly  alluded  as  beio^ 
directly,  or  indirectly,  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1878  and  its  predecessors  may  not  present  a  UjP 
total  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  conversant  with  the  long  ^ 
of  similar  works  under  similar  Acts  contained  inthereportj 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England,  I  think  vH 
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nr  the  circumstances  surrounding  such  matters 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  ratepayers*  pocket  to  a 
f  an  increase  in  the  rates,  will  agree  with  me  that 
k  has  been  done,  and  the  successive  annual  re- 
le  Local  Government  Board  show  that  it  is  con- 
be  done.  I  hope  that  our  proceedings  at  this 
may  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
sanitary  districts  in  their  charge,  and  who, 
'rom  learning  what  other  sanitary  authorities  have 
are  doing,  may  be  led  to  look  into  the  state  of 
districts,  and  if  they  find  sanitary  defects  existing, 
•  remedies  which  they  were  formerly  powerless  to 
hat  now,  when  they  have  the  power  to  act,  they 
le  powers  conferred  on  them,  avail  themselves  of 
:ies  afforded,  and  acquit  themselves  of  the  re* 
:y  they  are  under  to  the  people  in  their  charge 
immunity  at  large. 

airman  (Sir  R.  RawHnson)  expressed  unbounded 
n  for  the  pai>er  which  had  just  been  read,  and 
vas  proud  to  be  associated,  as  Engineering  In- 
)r  England,   with  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Engineering 

for  Ireland.  The  address  was  worthy  of  all 
consideration.  He  held  that  lx>th  Parliament 
lovemment  had  made  a  very  grievous  mistake  in 
ie  rate  of  interest  for  loans  for  long  periods,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  up  to  4|  and  4^  per  cent., 
direct  taxation  on  improvements.  He  held  that 
e  first  principles  of  a  Government  should  be  to 

people  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  without 
:  the  Exchequer  to  any  loss  ;  and  he  had  no 

about  saying  that  every  loan  might  safely  be 
It  3i  o'  3?  per  cent.,  which  would  give  a  great 

0  the  carrying  out  of  work?,  and  a  great  relief  to 
ratepayers.     When  he  was  sent  to  Lancashire 

2  cotton  famine  to  advise  the  Government  as  to 
\  of  relief,  he  had  the  matter  almost  entirely  in 
Lands.  It  was  a  great  experiment,  yet  not  a  new 
luse  they  had  had  a  previous  experiment  in  Ire- 
great  scale,  which  did  not  turn  out  so  salisfac- 

:  might  have  done.  The  Ministry  of  that  day 
their  minds  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  money 
the  distress  in  Lancashire ;  but  they  did  it  with 
Qty  that  hilf  that  money,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
vould  be  wasted.  At  the  outset  he  said  to  Mr. 
he  Cabinet  Minister  under  whom  he  was  working, 
works  are  to  be  carried  out  under  my  rccom- 

1  in  Lancashire,  I  undertake  to  pledge  myself 
e  Cabinet  will  let  us  have  our  way  there  shall 

farthing  of  loss  ;  and  if  I  could  give  such  a 
I  would  sign  a  warranty  that  you  might  hang  me 
first  lamp-post  if  there  shall  be  any  loss.*  That 
early  two  millions  sterling,  was  expended  upon 
sanitary  improvements,  and  everyone  admitted 
sanitary  sense  Lancashire  was  made  twenty-five 
id  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  term  had  now 
1  out  for  the  repayment  of  the  whole  of  that  loan, 
t  this  moment  not  one  sixpence  of  the  debt  had 
idiated,  but  every  farthing  of  it  had  been  honestly 
I  distributing  State  money  on  previous  occasions 
is  had  been  spent  for  administration  and  super- 
rhe  whole  supervision  of  the  expenditure  in 
re  centred  in  himself,  and  the  total  cost  to  the 
the  administration  of  that  3I  millions  of  money 
amount  to  3^.  6d.  per  cent.  Loans  of  this  sort 
;  administered  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  give 
est  possible  benefit ;  and  the  Slate,  instead  of 
ig  to  make  any  gain   by  making  high  interest, 

3  a  very  wise  thing  if  it  lent  the  money  under 
larantecs,  even  at  a  trifling  loss,  but  there  was  no 

for  that. 

«>r  H.  Robinson,  M.InstC.E.,  read  a  paper 
iEWAGE  Disposal,*  published  at  page  149. 

L  Eassie  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Collection 
isposAL  OF  House  Refuse,'  published  at 
7. 


Mr.  James  Young,  Superintendent  of  Cleansing,  Dublin, 
read  a  paper  on — 

PUBLIC  CLEANSING. 

He  informed  his  hearers  that  the  city  of  Dublin  includes 
an  area  of  3t754  acres,  and  contains  a  population  of 
250,5571  or  65*8  per  acre ;  the  assessable  value  may  be 
taken  at  652,000/.,  one  penny  in  the  pound  producing,  in 
round  numbers,  2  450/.  The  cleansing  of  the  city,  public 
and  domestic,  cost,  in  1883,  26,745/.,  and  at  present  440 
men  and  102  horses  are  employed  in  the  work. 

The  new  premises  forming  the  head-quarters  of  the 
cleansing  department  are  centrally  situated.  The  build- 
ings include';  he  superintendent's  offices,  foremen's  dwelling- 
houses,  stabling  for  sixty  horses,  forage  lofts  with  steam 
power  for  preparing  the  foraee,  cart  sheds,  goods  stores, 
also  joiners,  cartwrights,  smiths,  farriers,  saddlers  and 
mechanics*  workshops  with  muster- room  and  lavatory  for 
the  workmen.  The  amount  expended  on  the  purchase  of 
the  site,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  paving  work,  has 
been  6,350/. 

There  are  also  stations  situate  respectively  in  N.W., 
N.E.,  S.W.,  and  S.E.  districts  of  the  city.  At  these  four 
stations  fifty  horses  with  corresponding  plant  are  kept,  but 
all  are  managed  from  Wood  Quay,  with  which  they  are  in 
telephonic  communication. 

The  cleansing  of  the  city,  under  one  management,  is 
divided  into  three  sections — viz.:  (i)  the  cleansing  of  the 
tenement  yards ;  (2)  street  scavenging ;  (3)  domestic 
scavenging,  or  house-refuse  and  night-soil  removal.  The 
city  is  divided  into  eight  cleansing  districts,  which  apply  to 
all  the  three  sections  of  scavenging. 

1.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Tenement  Yards  and  Urinals, — In 
this,  the  last  organised  section  of  the  work,  sixty- nine 
men,  including  foremen,  are  employed.  Their  working 
hours  are  from  6  in  the  morning  till  if,  and  from  12 
noon  till  5  P.M.  Each  man  has  his  own  beat,  which 
includes  on  an  average  about  ninety  yards,  and  each  ganger 
is  responsible  for  all  the  yards  in  his  district.  In  this  way 
the  5,000  tenement  yards,  which  are  common  to  a  number 
of  families,  are  swept  daily,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
closets  are  mopped  and  washed.  We  also  wash  with  hose 
some  of  the  filthiest  courts  and  yards  which  are  sufficiently 
well  paved  to  admit  of  this  highly  commendable  process. 

The  habits  of  the  occupiers  of  tenement  houses  are  a 
source  of  difficulty  in  the  cleansing  of  all  large  towns  ;  but 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  people  to  be  cleanly  in  their 
habits  unless  their  surroundings  are  kept  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  cleanliness ;  and,  until  a  tenement  yard  is  properly 
sewered  and  paved,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  it  as 
clean  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  Dublin,  said  Mr.  Young,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  a  de- 
cided improvement  is  apparent  in  the  condition  of  the  tene- 
ment yards  since  we  undertook  the  daily  cleansing  of  them. 
To  further  improve  the  habits  of  the  occupiers  of  these  tene- 
ment houses,  the  power  vested  in  the  sanitary  authority  of 
the  Scottish  metropolis  by  the  Edinburgh  Municipal  and 
Police  Act,  1879,  and  the  Edinburgh  Municipal  and 
Police  Extension  Act,  1882,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of 
immense  service  to  us  in  Dublin.  By  section  98  of  the 
above  Act,  1879,  power  is  given  to  prosecute  the  occupier 
of  a  tenement  house  in  cases  where  refuse  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  surface  of  the  yard,  although  the  actual  otTender 
has  not  been  discovered.  In  section  41,  sub-sections  3 
and  5a  of  the  Edinburgh  Police  Extension  Act  1882,  there 
are  also  excellent  regulations  regarding  the  house  refuse 
from  tenements,  and  the  regular  washing  of  the  stairs  of 
these  dwellings. 

2.  Street  Scavenging  and  Watering. — There  are  in  all 
about  113.^  lineal  statute  miles  of  streets  within  the  muni- 
cipal boundary  of  Dublin.  In  1883,  27,000,000  gallons  of 
water  were  spread  on  the  streets,  and  100,748  loads  of 
scavenge  were  removed,  36,645  from  paved  streets,  lanes, 
and  markets,  and  64,103  from  the  macadamised  streets 
and  roads.  In  this  section  of  the  work  224  men,  includ- 
ing foremen,  and  63  horses  are  employed.      We  have  ten 
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horse-drawn  sweeping  machines  in  use,  with  which  all  the 
principal  streets  are  swept  by  night ;  the  back  streets  and 
lanes  are  swept  with  hand  brushes  by  day.  The  horse- 
brushes  turn  out  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  day 
scavengers  commence  work  at  4.30  in  the  rooming,  the 
carts  turning  out  promptly  at  hve  o'clock  to  water  or 
scavenge  as  required,  The  asphalted  streets  are  washed 
regularly  with  hose  ;  all  the  first  and  second-class  streets 
are  cleansed  daily,  and  the  third  and  fourth-rate  streets 
are  done  three  times  a  week.  The  lanes  of  Dublin  require 
and  receive  quite  as  much  attention  as  the  main  streets,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  vegetable  and  other  refuse 
which  is  thrown  upon  them.  The  abatement  of  this 
nuisance,  however,  has  of  late  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  chief  commissioner  of  police. 

3.  The  Removal  of  Night  Soil  and  Domestic  Refuse.  — 
This  section  of  the  work,  commenced  in  May  1882,  is  now 
fully  organised,  and  a  staff  of  1 10  men,  including  foremen 
and  39  horses  are  employed.  During  the  present  year  the 
quantity  of  house  refuse  removed  per  day  has  exceeded 
250  tons.  The  cleansing  of  the  ashpits  is  done  by  night 
— that  is  between  the  hours  of  10.30  p.m.  and  9  A.M., 
and  the  men  are  paid  according  to  the  weight  of  refuse 
removed.  When  the  domestic  scavenging  was  under- 
taken there  were  in  the  city  18,165  ashpits,  of  which 
number  more  than  one-half  were  wet  sunken  pits,  and  in 
addition  there  were  ii,577  common  privies.  From  more 
than  10,000  ashpits  the  refuse  could  be  removed  through  the 
house  only,  and  from  13,000  ashpits  the  refuse  had  to  be 
carried  out  in  baskets  or  buckets.  The  regular  and 
systematic  cleansing  of  these  places  revealed  in  full 
the  necessity  for  structural  and  other  improvements.  The 
abolition  of  privies  in  all  the  main  streets  was  first  accom- 
plished, and  subsequently  a  system  for  the  daily  removal 
of  the  shop  sweepings  and  house  refuse  therefrom  was 
organised.  Galvanised  iron  dustbins,  suitable  to  the 
respective  requirements  of  the  shopkeepers  and  house- 
holders, are  supplied  by  us  at  cost  price.  Three  differ- 
ent sizes  of  covered  bins  are  used  for  the  collection  and 
removal  of  shop  sweepings  and  dust  by  the  morning  bell- 
carts,  and  an  oblong  open  bin  is  supplied  for  the  re- 
ception and  removal  of  house  refuse.  There  are  already 
more  than  2,000  dustbins  in  regular  use,  and  the  num- 
ber is  rapidly  increasing.  Having  insisted  on  the  use  of 
dustbins  of  a  uniform  pattern  from  the  commencement  of 
this  branch  of  our  domestic  scavenging,  Dublin  has  been 
spared  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  use  of  orange  boxes, 
tea  chests,  hat  boxes,  and  such  articles,  which  are  still 
commonly  exposed  with  house  refuse  in  nearly  all  large 
cities. 

Thus  there  are  two  systems  in  operation  :  portable  dust- 
bins and  fixed  ashbins  or  ashpits.  The  former  system  is 
extending  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  fixed  ashpits 
are  being  gradually  abolished.  The  latter  system,  how- 
ever predominates,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  domestic 
refuse  of  Dublin  is  still  collected  in  ashpits. 

During  the  last  two  years  about  3,000  privies  have 
been  abolished,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  water- 
closets  have  been  erected.  There  are  now  about  18,000 
water-closets  in  use,  so  that  in  a  few  years  more  we  hope 
to  see  Dublin  a  water-closeted  city. 

The  removal  of  excreta  by  water  carriage  has  its  weak 
points  like  any  other  system,  still  I  feel  certain  that  it  is 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted  for  Dublin,  considering  its 
proximity  to  the  sea,  its  abundant  water  supply,  and 
efficient  system  of  main  sewers.  While  the  excreta,  the 
most  noxious,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable  of 
the  domestic  refuse,  is  thus  got  rid  of  by  means  which 
sanitary  science  considers  the  cleanest,  quickest,  and  best, 
the  remainder  of  the  house  refuse  becomes  to  a  large 
extent  valueless  as  manure,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
altogether  unsaleable. 

A  brief  description  of  the  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  city  scavenge,  saleable  and  unsaleable,  is 
subjoined. 


The  total  quantity  of  scavenge  removed  during  the  yeu 
1883  was  as  under  : — 

Scavenge  from  Paved  Streets,  Lanes, 

and  Markets    36,645  loads. 

Do.      from  Macadam  Streets  and 

Roads' 64,103    „ 

House  Refuse  from  Ashpits  71*476    „ 

Do.        from   Portable  Dustbins  2,201     „ 

Total    174)425  loads 

The  saleable  scavenge  or  city  manure  is  compost  of 
the  scavenge  from  paved  streets,  lanes,  and  markets,  the 
wet  ashpit  refuse  and  night-soil,  and  amounts  in  round 
numbers  to  75,000  loads  per  annum.  The  unsaleabk 
scavenge,  or  city  refuse,  consists  of  the  scavenge  from 
macadamised  roads,  dry  ashpit  refuse,  and  the  contents 
of  dus.tbins,  amounting  in  all  to  no  less  than  100,000  loads 
yearly.  To  dispose  of  the  saleable  scavenge  advan- 
tageously, as  it  is  produced,  in  the  least  objectionable 
manner,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  unsaleable  scavenge  by  the 
most  rapid,  efficient,  and  economical  method  possible,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  must  be  considered. 

In  Dublin,  Mr.  Young  said,  we  are  confined  to  the  farmers 
around  the  city,  who  draw  the  manure  in  large  quantities 
from  the  dep6ts,  and  to  those  having  land  convenient  to  the 
canals,  by  which  we  now  despatch  a  considerable  quantity 
annually.  But  we  have  no  railway  traffic  in  manure,  and  <s 
the  whole  the  demand  for  city  manure  in  the  country  di^ 
tricts  is  slow,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  it  so  very  low 
that  it  was  apparent,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
domestic  scavenging,  that  any  scheme  which  would  in- 
volve the  riddling  of  the  refuse,  and  its  preparation  as  a 
manure,  would  not  yield  a  revenue  which  would  justify  the 
expenditure.  Besides,  in  the  Dublin  refuse  the  proportioi 
of  heat-giving  cinder  is  so  very  small  that  it  would  be 
inadequate  to  produce  the  steam-power  required  for  the 
riddling  and  preparation  of  the  manure  as  carried  on  in 
Glasgow  and  Manchester.  I  shall  now  describe  briefly 
the  arrangements  at  one  of  our  manure  stations.  Stanky 
Street,  which  is  the  only  manure  dep6t  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Liffey,  was  purchased  in  1882,  and  extensive  build- 
ings have  since  been  erected  there  by  the  cleansing  com- 
mittee. On  the  east  side  of  the  gpround  is  the  stable  yard, 
with  stables  for  eighteen  horses,  forage  and  harness  rooms, 
cart-shed,  foremen's  offices,  and  stableman's  house.  At 
the  entrance  gate  is  the  yardman's  house  and  weigh-office, 
which  has  telephonic  connection  with  the  offices  of  the 
department  on  Wood  Quay.  From  the  weigh-bridge  a 
paved  inclined  roadway,  30  feet  in  width,  provides  easy 
access  for  the  dust-qarts  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  maI}ar^ 
shed,  which  covers  a  space  154  feet  in  length  and  78  fieet 
in  width.  Within  this  building  the  refuse  is  tipped, 
mixed,  and  again  despatched  by  the  farmers'  carts,  wnidi 
remove  in  rotation  the  manure  from  the  three  bays  into 
which  the  ground  floor  is  divided.  Cinders  and  other 
combustible  refuse,  valueless  as  manure,  are  passed  thnmgh 
the  cremating  furnace,  which  stands  conveniently  in  a 
separate  building  at  the  end  of  the  manure-shed.  OU 
iron,  leather,  bottles,  &c.,  are  also  collected  for  sale. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  odours,  specal 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  maiB 
building.  The  foul  air  is  conveyed  under  the  bars  of  the 
cremating  furnace,  and  is  thus  purified  before  passing  into 
the  chimney,  which  is  140  feet  in  height.  The  yards,  in- 
cline, and  floor  of  manure-shed  are  paved  with  granite  sets 
on  a  concrete  foundation,  so  that  the  whole  premises  pr^ 
sent  a  clean  and  orderly  appearance.  To  the  work  as 
now  carried  on  there  has  been  no  complaint,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  cause  for  objection.  The  amount  expended 
at  Stanley  Street  on  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  erectifloflf 
buildings  and  paving,  has  been  7,85a/, 

The  saleable  refuse  dealt  with  at  our  three  manoit 
depots  forms  about  three- sevenths  of  the  whole  scaveof^ 
so  that  we  have  about  100,000  loads  of  unsaleable  sea* 
venge  to  dispose  of  annually.  Regarding  this  dass  of 
refuse,  the  coi^ideration  is  what  is  the  ch^pest  sal  best 
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method  of  getting  rid  of  it  at  once  and  for  ever  ?  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  we  have  decided  to  convey  the  Dublin 
unsaleable  refuse  to  sea  in  a  hopper  barge. 

The  cost  of  this  vessel  will  be  5,950/.  She  is  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  all  our  requirements,  and  is  now  almost  ready 
for  launching.  A  suitable  and  convenient  berth  has  been 
obtained  on  the  river  near  the  Swivel  Bridge,  and  is  now 
dredged  out  to  the  required  depth.  A  jetly,  120  feet  in 
lengthy  and  16  feet  in  width,  has  been  there  built,  and 
upon  it  a  five-ton  steam  crane  with  novel  and  efficient 
loading  appliances  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  mud  as  well  as  dry  refuse  direct  from  the 
scavenge  carts  to  the  barge,  wiih  which  we  propose  to 
commence  operations  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the 
vessel  : — 

Ft.        In. 

Length 116        6 

Breadth,  moulded    30        o 

Depth  moulded,  amidships 12        o 

Length  of  hopper   50        o 

Breadth 18        o 

Sheer,  forward 2        9 

,,       aft I         6 

Camber  of  deck o        6 

She  will  carry  about  340  tons  of  refuse,  and  the  trip  to 
the  place  of  deposit  off  Howth  and  back  will  take  less 
than  five  hours  in  average  weather.  By  this  means  the 
refuse  will  be  conveyed  10  its  ultimate  destination  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  fivepence  per  ton. 

Tenement  Houses. 

In  nearly  all  our  large  cities,  Dublin  not  excepted,  the 
material  change  caused  by  the  exodus  of  the  better  classes 
to  raral  or  suburban  residences  has  necessitated  alterations 
in  the  urban  houses  now  occupied  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  more  especially  improvements  in  the  sanitary  accom- 
modation provided  for  them,  but  in  many  instances  these 
improvements  have  not  been  effected. 

The  drains,  closets,  ashbins,  water-supply,  and  paving 
in  the  yards  connected  with  the  tenement  houses  forming 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  population  are  frequently 
defective  or  inadequate.  In  every  tenement  yard  there 
ought  to  be — I.  A  proper  house-drain  not  less  than  9  inches 
in  diameter,  carefully  laid  with  a  proper  fall  to  the  main 
sewer,  and  properly  jointed.  2.  A  large  gully-trap  con- 
nected with  the  sewer  for  the  reception  of  slops.  3.  Two 
closets,  one  for  each  sex,  with  a  cistern  capable  of  contain- 
ing not  less  than  four  gallons  of  water.  4.  A  covered  ash- 
bin  not  less  than  5  feet  by  4  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches.  5.  An 
impervious  surface  of  asphalte,  or  paving  sets  grouted  with 
tar,  laid  with  a  proper  fall  to  the  gully-grate.  And  6.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  water-tap,  a  tap  to  which  a  hose  can 
be  attached  for  washing  out  the  yard  should  be  provided. 

With  regard  to  water-closet  accommodation,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  compulsory  power,  it  is  a  difHcult  matter  to  induce 
landlords  to  go  to  the  expense  necessary  to  provide  good 
substantbl  closets,  with  cisterns  sufficiently  large,  and 
adequate  sewers  laid  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  when  all  these 
have  been  provided,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  train  a  popu- 
lation to  use  water-closets  without  abusing  them  ;  and  it 
is  discouraging  to  householders  to  find  closets  broken  or 
choked  with  rags  or  straw  soon  after  erection.  Yet  withal 
we  regard  the  water-carriage  system  as  the  cleanliest  and 
best  that  can  be  adopted  in  a  city  circumstanced  like 
Dublin,  but  at  the  same  time  we  regard  strict  supervision 
over  the  erection  of  the  closets  with  their  sewers  and  water 
connections  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

A  large  gully  trap  conveniently  situated  in  every  tene- 
ment yard  is  also  requisite,  and,  unless  such  is  provided, 
the  slops  must  find  their  way  into  the  ashbin,  as  they 
frequently  do. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  both  fixed  ashbins  and  portable 
dustbins  in  use  in  Dublin,  and  the  latter  system  is  rapidly 
extending.  The  daily  removal  of  house  refuse  by  portable 
dustbins  of  a  uniform  pattern  is  a  system  admirably  adapted 


for  the  removal  of  shop  sweepings  and  dry  house  refuse  in 
the  main  thoroughfares,  and  it  also  works  well  where  you 
have  a  population  living  in  self-contained  houses  or 
cottages,  each  provided  with  a  water-closet.  But  from 
experience  in  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  I  consider  it  unsuitable 
for  the  lower  class  tenement  houses,  where  in  many  cases 
the  people  have  not  yet  learned  to  put  the  slops  into  the 
sewer  and  the  solid  refuse  in^o  the  ashbins. 

The  fix^d  ashbins  now  being  erected  in  the  tenement 
yards  of  Dublin,  at  the  instigation  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
are  calculated  to  contain  the  house  refuse  for  one  week  or 
thereby.  The  walls  are  9-inch  brickwork,  the  roof 
galvanised  corrugated  iron  or  slates,  the  floor  is  from  3  to 
6  inches  over  the  level  of  the  yard,  and  the  floor  and  sides 
are  rendered  water-tight  with  cement.  Its  advantages  are 
(i)  a  child  can  throw  refuse  into  it,  (2)  it  is  easily  cleansed, 
(3)  no  filthy  water  is  allowed  to  escaf>e  and  permeate  the 
subsoil,  and  (4)  in  the  event  of  portable  bins  being  used  at 
a  future  date,  it  will  form  a  stand  and  shed  for  them. 

Necessary  as  the  sewering  and  paving  of  private  yards 
undoubtedly  is  to  domestic  cleanliness,  the  proper  forma- 
tion and  drainage  of  the  public  streets  in  like  manner  must 
invariably  precede  efficient  street  scavenging.  I  regard  a 
macadamised  street,  suitable  as  it  may  be  for  light  traffic, 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city,  where  no 
amount  of  attention  will  keep  it  entirely  free  from  its  usual 
accompaniments  of  dust  and  mud. 

Paving. 

A  street  calculated  to  sustain  heavy  traffic  should  have  a 
good  foundation  of  concrete  carefully  laid  to  the  required 
levels.  If  the  surface  is  formed  of  granite  sets  these  should 
be  carefully  dressed,  so  that  they  can  be  placed  close 
together,  and  the  interstices  should  be  grouted  with  cement 
or  pitch.  Wooden  blocks,  well  laid  and  grouted,  also 
make  a  good  street  surface,  less  noisy  and  more  pleasant 
than  granite,  for  a  city  that  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  fre- 
quent renewal.  The  blocks  should  be  carefully  selected 
before  creosoting,  otherwise  they  wi  1  wear  unevenly. 
Provided  with  a  good  surface  of  granite  or  wood,  street 
scavenging,  though  requiring  constant  attention,  is  com- 
paratively an  easy  matter,  and  can  be  efficiently  accom- 
plished at  a  moderate  cosL 

The  vegetable  supply  of  Dublin  is  a  matter  which  also 
affects  the  cleansing  operations.  An  excellent  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables  has  created  a  large  demand,  and  they  form 
an  important  item  in  the  diet  of  the  lower  classes.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  cleansing  department,  the  cabbages 
and  other  vegetables  are  brought  into  the  city  wholly  un- 
trimmed  and  consequently  in  the  height  of  the  vegetable 
season  the  department  is  called  on  to  remove  per  week 
not  less  than  200  loads  of  vegetable  refuse. 

Dr.  MacCabe,  L.G.I.,  read  a  paper  on — 

THE    WATER-SUPPLY    AND    DRAINAGE    OF 
SMALL  TOWNS   IN    IRELAND, 

in  which  he  dealt  in  detail  with  the  difficulty  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns  in  this  country.  He 
also  dealt  with  the  difficulty  in  arranging  the  sewerage 
levels,  so  as  to  provide  against  the  pollution  of  the  water 
courses.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  cost  and  the  limited 
area  to  which  taxation  could  be  applied.  He  suggested 
that  the  cost  should  be  so  divided  as  to  fall  in  equal  pro- 
portions upon  a  contributory  area.  His  remarks  were 
confined  to  small  urban  populations  varying  between  5CX> 
and  6,000. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a  paper 
upon — 

ISOLATION  V,  VENTILATION. 

(Published  at  page  144.) 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Dodson  said  that  sewerage  ventilation  would  not  be 
perfect  until  it  was  arranged  upon  the  same  principle  as 
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coal  mines.  He  did  not  think  that  rain-water  pipes  should 
be  used  as  ventilators. 

Mr.  Field  thought  the  proposition  was  a  dangerous  one. 

Mr.  Stirline  thought  that  if  the  exterior  ventilation  was 
interfered  with,  the  noxious  gases  would  be  sucked  into 
the  houses  by  the  heat  of  the  ranges. 

Mr.  D.  Emptage  (Margate)  saw  no  objection  to  ventila- 
tion shafts  being  laid  against  the  houses. 

Mr.  J.  Wallis  Peggs  advocated  the  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  sewers  from  end  to  end. 

Dr.  Carpenter  related  an  instance  which  had  come  under 
his  observation  where  catarrh  had  been  caused  by  the 
emanations  from  an  opening  in  a  sewer. 

Sir  R.  Rawlinson  said  that  he  had  recommended  in  his 
recent  directions  that  sewers  should  be  divided  into  sections. 
Traps  should  be  provided  to  prevent  the  gases  in  the  lower 
districts  from  coming  up  to  the  higher  one«. 

Mr.  Boulnois,  C.E.,  spoke  of  the  limited  number  of 
inspectors  which  were  provided  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  entirely 
too  few  to  do  adequately  the  work  required  of  them.  {See 
Sanitary  Record  for  Sept.  15,  p.  108.) 

THE    OBTECTS   AND  WORK  OF   THE  DUBLIN 
LADIES'    SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  writer,   a  lady   whose  name  did  not  transpire, 
remarked  that  it  was  now  fully  acknowledged  how  im- 
portant  was  a   healthy  condition    of  life   for  the   hap- 
piness of  the  people.      It  was  one  of  woman's  special 
works  to  visit  the  poor,  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no  cause 
in  which  woman's  tact  and  sympathy  would  be  of  more 
value  than  in  instructing  the  poor  in  the  simpler  truths  of 
the  'sanitary  science.'    There  were  many  things  which 
could  be  noticed  by  a  lady  visitor,  as  a  woman  amongst 
women,  which  would  be  passed  over  by  regular  sanitary 
officials,  or,  if  noticed  by  them,  perhaps  be  objected  to  as 
an  interference  and  perfectly  unheeded.     The  sanitary  in- 
spector could  not  enter  into  the  question  of  personal  clean- 
liness, the  proper  care,  clothing,  and  feeding  of  children. 
It  must  be  very  difficult  for  the  people  to  carry  out  any 
cleanliness  in  the  dens  in  which  they  live,  but  they  must 
have  the  knowledge  given  them  and   the  belief  in   its 
efficiency  instilled  into  them  before  they  would  even  make 
the  attempt.     The  hardest  part  of  the  work  was  to  per- 
suade the  lower  classes  to  try  cleanliness.     The  ladies 
could  also  act  as  *  go  bet  weens  *  between  the  tenants  of 
those  wretched  places  and   the  landlords.     In  fact,  the 
good  that  might  be  done  by  ladies'  sanitary  associations  if 
efficiently  worked,    and   worked   by   those   who   took  a 
thorough  interest  in  them,  was  incalculable,   but   great 
tact  and  discretion  were  required.     Lest  any  ladies  should 
be  deterred  by  fear  of  any  disagreeable  opposition  from 
becoming  district  visitors,  it  was  well  it  should  be  known 
that  the  people  were  always  glad  to  see  them.   There  were 
several  similar  associations  founded,  and  recently  one  had 
been   formed   in   Australia.     They  were  all  doing  good 
work.     jThe  National   Health   Society  had   published  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets,   &c.,  on   sanitary  subjects, 
and  answered    a   mass  of  inquiries;    and   many  of  the 
pamphlets  were  to  be  translated  into  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  modem  Greek.     The  National  Health  Society  has 
also  taken  up  the  questions  of  seats  in  shops,  early  closing, 
playgrounds  for  children,    bread   reform.    Matrons'   Aid 
Institute,   &c.     The  Dublin  Institute  had   only  made  a 
commencement.     It  was  founded  in  1881,  and  the  Coun- 
tess Spencer,  who  had  on  every  possible  occasion  shown 
her  sympathy  and  given  her  aid  to  the  society,  was  now 
its  president     Perhaps  the  most  practical  and  important 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  association   was  the  district 
visiting.     Unhappily  the  districts  at  present  worked  num- 
bered only  two,  owing  to  the  want  of  visitors,  which  is 
the  more  surprising,   as   happily   in  this   work  •  creed  ' 
makes  no  difference.     Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
work  together  with  the  approval  of  clergy  on  both  sides. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  women  in  Dublin  who  are  not 
tied  to  houses  and  children  of  their  own  to  look  after,  and 


who  could  undertake  the  work,  and  find  occupation  and 
pleasure  in  it.  Ladies  are  more  easily  found  as  district 
visitors  for  other  purposes,  and  possibly  it  i^  a  better  and 
easier  way  than  for  sanitary  work  ;  but  if  it  be  remembeied 
that  <  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,'  and  that,  in  fact,  they 
must  and  do  go  together,  some  would  be  found  to  workia 
the  '  straight  and  narrow  way,'  which  would  lead  to 
other  and  higher  work.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  said 
her  object  had  been  to  bring  the  subject  under  pabHc 
notice,  and  to  a^k  for  workers,  and  not  to  write  a  scientific 
paper,  which  would  be  open  to  discussion. 

Dr.  Charles  Cameron  said  that  a  larger  proportion  of  tlie 
population  of  Dublin,  which  amounted  to  250  000,  i»-asioi 
state  of  more  abject  poverty  than  was  to  be  found  in  a^ 
city  in  England.     You  could  walk  for  miles  in  Londot 
without  meeting  a  really  bad  street  or  a  number  of  dilapi- 
dated houses.     But  you  could  not  pass  out  of  anr  of  tJK 
fashionable  squares  of  Dublin  without  going  through  streett 
in  which  the  people  were  steeped  in  wretchedness  and 
poverty.     That  was  general  throughout  this  decaying  dty^ 
The  purlieus  of  Dublin  were  worse  than  those  of  Loidoi, 
It  was  therefore  nonsensical  to  compare  the  commonitiei 
in  the  two  cities.     It  was  surprising  to  him  that  thedeit^ 
rate  in  Dublin  was  only  27  per   1,000,  and  not  about  3| 
per  1,000  ;  and  he  was  happy  to  find  that,  though  it  a* 
ceeded  the  death-rate  of  London,  it  was  lower  than  di 
death-rates  of  most  great  cities  on  the  Continent   He 
heartily  approved  of  the  objects  of  the  Dublin  Ladies'  Sad* 
taryA  ssociation.  Few  were  better  qualified  than  hetoexpRi 
an  opinion  of  their  work.     He  had  noticed  how  freqneulf  j 
they  had  called  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to 
neglected  places.     He  thought  the  large  mortality  in  tlii 
city  arose  from  the   insufficient   feeding  and  insuffidoC 
clothing  of  the  children.     This  remark  applied  not  men^ 
to  the  poor,  but  also  to  well-to-do  people.     He  had  bea 
surprised  to  find  women  of  the  middle  class  well  and  (Mr 
fortably  clothed  themselves,  while  the  arms  and  legs  of  tk 
children  whom  they  were  dragging  out  for  their  miserable 
walks    were    purple  from  cold.     The   Ladies'  Saniiaiy 
Association   had  a  great  work  to  perform,  and  be  ws 
surpri<:ed  so  few  ladies  were  taking  an  interest  in  it  GiHl 
as  had  been  the  work  done  up  to  the  present,  vast  wattle 
amount  which  still  remained  to  be  accomplished.    Tbirtf 
three  thousand  out  of  the  54,000  families  residing  in  tSi 
city  were  living,  on  an  average,  in  one  and  a  half  rootf 
per  family.     He  thought  the  best  way  to  improve  Dihii 
would  be  to  improve  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  off  th 
face  of  the  earth.     He  took  some  little  credit  to  hioriT:] 
for  having  by  persistent  agitation  induced  the  putting  it; 
force  of  the  Artisans'   Dwellings  Act".     They  could  nt 
expect  landlords  to  provide  decent  dwellings  for  peopled 
sunk  in  poverty  that  perhaps  they  could   only  payo« 
week's  rent  in  every  four  weeks.     What  he  had  alwaji 
contended   was  that   it   was   the  duty  of  the  munidpB 
authorities  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  lowest  and  bo* 
wretched  stratum  of  the  population.     There  were  lo^ofl* 
people  in  the  city  requiring  house  accommodation  «te 
could  not  afford  to  pay  a  rent  higher  than  one  shilling  pff 
week.     Plans  were  now  being  prepared,  he  was  glad  • 
say,  for  the  erection  of  houses  upon  corporate  propei^ 
which  would  suit  people  who  could  not  aflTord  more  tte 
one  shilling  per  week. 

Sir  Robert  Rawlinson'  said  it  had  been  one  of  the  tads 
of  his  life  to  investigate  what  were  called  charitable  endow- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  chaiW« 
had  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  His  observatk* 
forced  him  to  say— Show  me  a  largely  endowed  disWt 
and  I  will  show  you  a  corrupt  population.  Where  endotj 
ments  were  relied  on,  they  took  away  the  self-intotst  rf 
the  population  to  look  after  themselves.  Therefore  tg 
must  be  cautious  in  attempting  to  do  good  that  tbeydid 
not  make  greater  evil.  *  Under  no  circnmstaoces  <* 
relief  be  given  in  money '  was  an  admirable  nUe  of  jte 
Dublin  Ladies'  SaniUry  Society.  The  question  ofprttaT 
the  poor  into  a  proper  condition  was  the  stfttesaaii^  wo<^ 
The  laws  must  be  so  regulated,  and  so  fninedi  and  so  id* 
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lat  there  should  be  relief  without  Communism, 
that  nation  and  to  that  people  who  ceased  to 
m  endeavours,  and  looked  to  the  ranks  above 
:lothe,  and  take  care  of  them.  Its  disruption 
me. 

Power,   Medical  Superintendent,   Officer  of 

a  paper  on 

BLIC  HEALTH  OF  KINGSTOWN. 

•e  was  a  very  low  birth-rate  and  a  rela- 
eath-rate  in  Kingstown.  1  he  death-rate  he 
icessive,  ta'^ing  into  account  the  very  favour- 
ns  as  to  health  which  ought  to  obtain  in 
ourably  situated.  All  the  phys'cal  conditions 
ble,  the  climate,  soil,  water-supply,  and 
ig  good.  The  first  thing  ihat  struck  him  in 
the  causes  of  the  high  deaih-rate  was  the 
vretchedness  of  the  slums.  These  are,  for  the 
3den  from  view  by  dwellings  of  a  more  re- 
racter,  being,  in  many  cases,  erected  in  what 
rthe  yards  or  gardens  belonging  to  the  houses 
1  them,  so  that  all  seems  prosperous  enough 
observer.  The  number  of  such  hovels  and 
dtants  indicates  a  proletariate  out  of  all  pro- 
I  possibility  for  employment  in  such  a  town, 
er  of  persons  in  Kingstown  constantly  on  the 
;rismis,  he  believes,  completely  abnormal  even 
id  makes  the  township  extremely  .sensitive  to 
of  *  bad  years.*  Thus  Kingstown  presented 
orst  features  of  a  town  of  decay,  and  industry 
)r  want  were  almost  hopeless. 

r  3,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Cameron,  City  Analyst 
Officer  of  Health  for  Dublin,  delivered  an 
Iicro-Organisms  and  Alkaloids  which 
)D  Poisonous.* 

Strype,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on — 

PROCESS  FOR  TREATING  AND 
r  BLOOD  FOR  USE  AS  MANURE 
JT  CREATING  NUISANCE. 

manner,  the  writer  said,  in  which  the  blood 
composes,  emitting  offensive  emanations  dan- 
ilth,  has  presented  considerable  difficulty  in 
or  use.  Blood  contains  about  75  to  80  per 
:ure,  which  has  to  be  evapoiated  in  order  to 
convenient  form  for  agricultural  or  other  pur- 
B  operation  of  drying,  as  usually  performed, 
ivate  the  nuisance  by  the  increased  emission  of 
urs.  The  author's  attention  had  been  directed 
:t  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
lina,  and  some  of  the  many  sanitary  purposes 
material  could  be  advantageously  applied, 
generally  known  that  the  ordinary  hydrated 
Uuroina  had  the  property  of  abating  the 
ng  from  the  naturally  rapid  decomposition  of 
it  had  been  kept  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
ssary  to  do  so  was  considerable,  and  it  was 
sible  to  thoroughly  mix  the  sulphate  with  the 
>  secure  deodorisatiqn.  The  treatment  with 
ilumina  has,  therefore,  not  hitherto  been  a 
indeed,  much  employed  on  a  large  scale. 
Iphate  of  alumina,  as  now  manufactured,  is 
itself  in  water,  and  especially  in  hot  water  ; 
that  if  the  sulphate  were  previously  dissolved 
tolution  so  obtained  could  be  added  so  as  to  be 
:orporated  with  every  part  of  the  blood.  He 
small  a  proportion  of  the  hydrated  sulphate  of 
ic  one-fiftieth,  or  even  the  one-sixtieth  part  of 
be  treated,  when  added  in  the  form  of  a  solu- 
ite  sufficient  to  entirely  destroy  the  offensive 
IS  odour,  and  the  resulting  mixture  could  be 
ried  to  prepare  it  for  use  in  an  open  pan 
a  fire  or  other  means  without  nuisance ;  the 
emitted  during  the  process  of  drying  is  rather 
e  than  otherwise,  somewhat  resembling  that 
astiog  of  a  fresh  joint  of  beef.    The  most 


desirable  method  of  adding  the  sulphate  to  the  blood  is  to 
place  in  a  shallow  tin  dish  of  suitable  dimensions  a  small 
quantity  of  the  solution,  c  ontaining  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  allow  the  blood 
from  the  slaughtered  animal  to  flow  into  it.  A  full-sized 
animal  gives  about  forty-five  pounds  weight,  or  about  four 
and  a  half  gallons  of  blood.  A  collecting-vessel  is  placed 
close  at  hand,  and  the  contents  of  the  dishes  are  poured 
into  it,  when  it  shortly  afterwards  coagulates,  and  not 
the  least  trace  of  offensive  odour  occurs.  This  method 
of  treatment  is  now  being  carried  on  upon  a  working  scale 
by  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Manure  Company,  who  collect 
all  the  blood  from  the  animals  slaughtered  at  the  public 
abattoir  which  the  Corporation  have  recently  erected  in 
this  city.  The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  company's  works 
at  Bailybough  Bridge,  and  there  dried  in  an  open  pan, 
without  the  emission  of  any  offensive  odour,  or  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  workmen,  and  without  any  danger 
whatever  to  public  health.  This  treatment  has  also  been 
carried  out  upon  a  large  scale  at  some  of  the  slaughtering 
establishments  (or  saladeros,  as  they  are  locally  called)  at 
Monte  Video,  in  the  State  of  Uruguay,  where  upwards  of 
500  animals  are  slaughtered  in  each  saladero  per  day  on 
the  average  during  the  season. 

Mr.  Francis  Parker  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Influence 
OF  Food  on  Health.* 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Cameron  read  a  paper  on — 

THE  WATER   SUPPLY  TO   IRISH  TOWNS, 

in  which  he  stated  that  in  1881  there  were  in  Ireland 
eleven  cities  and  towns  governed  by  corporations  or 
town  councils.  Their  aggregate  population  amounted  to 
683,502,  and  their  valuation  to  1,743,317/,  The  nine 
townships  surrounding  the  city  of  Dublin  had  a  popula- 
tion of  95,400,  and  a  valuation  of  395,667/.  There  were 
ninety-four  cities  and  towns  governed  by  towns*  com- 
missioners;  their  population  amounted  to  449.451,  and 
their  valuation  to  286,215/.  The  population  of  all  these 
was,  therefore,  in  1881,  1,228,35;,  and  th  :r  valuatim 
for  rating  2,583,435/.  In  such  towns  the  valuation  is 
about  two- thirds  of  the  actual  letting  value.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  water  supplies 
to  these  114  cities,  towns,  and  townships,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  ascertaining  facts  regarding  nearly  every  town 
of  importance  in  the  country.  The  eleven  towns  governed 
by  town  councils  were :  Belfast — Population,  207,671  ; 
valuation,  568,137/.  ;  water  supplied  from  a  reservoir  near 
Carrickfergus,  twelve  miles  from  Belfast.  Clonmel-- 
Population,  10.519;  valuation,  15,424/.;  supplied  by 
local  pumps  and  wells.  Cork— Population,  78,361  ;  valua- 
tion, 226,022/.  ;  supplied  from  River  Lee.  Drogheda — 
Population,  12,516;  valuation,  28,121/.  ;  supplied  partly 
by  Waterworks  Company,  partly  by  local  pumps.  Dublin — 
Population,  249,486  ;  valuation,  657,820^.  The  gathering 
ground  of  the  water  supplied  to  Dublin  consists  of  granite 
mountains  and  other  high  ground,  situated  about  twenty- 
three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  county  Wicklow.  The 
reservoir  is  very  large,  and  is  capable  of  supplying  thirty- 
five  gallons  per  diem  per  unit  of  ,.ue  population.  At  first 
the  wa'er  impounded  had  a  faint  yellow  colour,  which 
gradually  became  deeper,  and  after  three  or  four  years 
became  so  deep  as  to  excite  alarm.  The  colour  was 
caused  by  the  peaty  and  other  organic  matter  in  the  reser- 
voir becoming  soluble  by  fermentation.  After  a  time  the 
hue  became  less  intense,  and  now  the  water  is  almost 
colourless.  It  is  soft ;  one  imperial  gallon  contains  about 
4^  grains  of  solid  matters,  0*0005  grain  of  albuminoid 
ammonia,  00008  grain  of  saline  ammonia,  faint  traces  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  0*96  grain  of  chlorine.  Its 
hardness  is  about  i°'8,  of  which  0*8  is  permanent.  It  is 
one  of  the  purest  waters  in  the  world.  With  respect  to 
pressure  and  quantity  the  cltirens  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain. There  are  some  well  waters  still  used  in  Dublin. 
They  are  generally  very  hard,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  earthy  salts.  Kilkenny — Population, 
12,182  ;  valuation,  33,155/.  ;  supplied  by  local  wells,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  from  river.     Limerick— Population, 
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38,600;  yaluation,  65,547/.  ;  supplied  from  River  Shan- 
non. Londonderry  —  Population,  28,947;  valuation, 
74,595/.;  no  information.  Sligo — Population,  10,764; 
valuation,  18,619/.  ;  supplied  from  a  lake.  Waterford  — 
Population,  22,401  ;  valuation,  39,866/.  ;  supplied  from 
hilly  region  remote  from  city.  Wexford — Population, 
12,055  ;  valuation,  16,01 1/.  ;  supplied  from  pumps.  Sta- 
tistics of  a  like  character  were  given  of  towns  under  Town 
Commissioners. 

Mr,  G.  B.  Nicholls,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on — 

HOUSE  DRAINAGE  IN  CONNECTION    WITH 

TOWN  SEWAGE. 

He  said  he  had  maintained,  and  still  maintained,  that 
all  schemes  of  sewerage  should  be  designed  and  con- 
structed to  receive  the  house  drainage  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  sewers  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  sewage  the  owners  of  property  should  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  out  a  perfect  system  of  house  drainage  and 
connections  to  the  sewer  upon  one  principle— such  princi- 
ple to  be  maintained  and  supported  by  the  authority  and 
under  their  entire  control  ;  and  any  deviation  therefrom 
should  be  subject  to  the  highest  penalties  the  Legislature 
can  enforce.  The  Local  Grovemment  Board  recommended 
the  advance  of  capital  to'  carry  on  these  sanitary  works, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  would  do 
well  to  insist  that  the  house  drainage  and  connections 
should  be  made  to  form  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
sewerage,  and  hold  the  authority  responsible  for  this 
work,  which  in  every  instance  should  be  carried  out  under 
the*supervision  of  thoroughly  qualified  officers.  If  such 
a  state  of  things  could  be  accomplished  under  some  enact- 
ment, we  should  have  our  habitations  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  be  free  from  the  effects  of  sewer  gas,  and  the 
mortality  reduced  to  a  state  which  would  not  only  gladden 
the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  the  work  was  performed,  but 
the  whole  community. 

Mr.  W.  Kaye  Parry,  M.A.,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the 
Dublin  Sanitary  Association,  read  a  paper  on  — 

DOMESTIC  DRAINAGE  IN  DUBLIN, 

to  show  that  the  proper  machinery  exists  in  the  city 
to  enable  the  residents  to  ascertain,  for  a  moderate  fee, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  their  dwellings,  and  to  afford 
them  disinterested  advice  and  assistance  in  remedying 
defects ;  and,  secondly,  to  suggest  some  of  the  practical 
difficulties  which  assail  the  engineer  in  his  endeavour  to 
improve  the  existing  arraneements. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Maguire,    F.R.M.E.  and  C.S.L,    read   a 

paper  on — 

PRACTICAL  SANITARY  LESSONS  DERIVED 
FROM  ONE  THOUSAND  SANITARY  IN- 
SPECTIONS OF  DWELLING  HOUSES  IN 
IRELAND. 

The  paper  stated  that  out  of  more  than  one  thousand 
dwelling-houses  inspected  in  Ireland — from  noblemen's 
mansions  to  six-roomed  cottages — only  twenty  could  be 
certified  free  from  danger  to  the  health  of  the  residents. 
No  selection  of  these  houses  was  made,  they  were  ex- 
amined in  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed  on  the 
books.  About  fifty  of  these  were  tolerably  secure  thoujjh 
faulty,  while  twenty  only  were  found  free  from  defect.  This, 
continued  the  writer,  is  not  a  mere  statement  of  opinion,  but 
a  record  of  carefully  ascertained  facts.  Allotting  ten  persons 
to  each  house,  we  have  here  over  10,000  persons  living 
under  conditions  where  their  lives  were  continually  in  need- 
less danger,  and  where  it  is  known  that  many  from  these 
causes  suffered  serious  illness,  in  some  cases  ending  fatally. 
In  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal  we  must  endeavour  to 
deal  practically  and  usefully  with  one  point  of  paramount 
importance  in  house  inspection — the  house-drain.  The 
opinion  has  long  been  held,  and  is  growing  steadily,  that 
we  are  making  very  serious  mistakes  in  Dublin,  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  citizens  and  increasing  the 


death-rate  : — I.  By  using  pipes  of  9-inch  diamc 
house-drain,  laid  across  under  the  streets,  conr 
houses  with  the  public  sewers.  2.  By  laying  x\ 
soil  without  cement-concrete  foundation,  anc 
they  are  liable  to  sink.  3.  By  not  impervious 
ing  the  joint<«.  4.  By  leading  them  into 
direct  under  the  scullery  instead  of  invariabl 
them  across  under  the  open  area.  5.  By  not  < 
the  use  of  approved  interceptor  traps  to  exclude 
sewer  air.  The  9-inch  diameter  drain  pipe 
Dublin  are  50  per  cent,  too  large  in  diameter  ar 
their  purpose  of  conveying  drainage  rapidly 
houses  into  the  public  sewer.  It  is  very  imp 
the  proper  size  of  house-drains  should  be  adc 
great  city.  Dublin  city,  exclusive  of  suburbs 
more  than  25,000  houses  in  about  130  miles 
with  a  population  over  250,000.  Taking  7  ya 
feet,  of  drain  under  Section  I  as  a  fair  averagi 
house,  we  have  100  miles  of  drain  laid  across  u 
ways  from  houses  to  sewers  under  the  control  o 
tary  authority.  The  length  of  private  house-< 
branches,  beside,  under,  and  around  houses,  ext 
hundred  miles  more,  but  at  present  we  are  on 
with  the  section 'under  the  sole  control  of  tl 
authority.  Now,  the  internal  surface  area  ol 
miles  of  drain  is  more  or  less  foul,  and  is  constai 
off  exhalations  to  the  air  in  the  drain ;  the  pr( 
this  internal  surface  area  of  9-inch  to  6-inch  ( 
2\  to  I  J,  i>.  the  100  miles  of  9-inch  drain  now 
our  streets  and  connected  with  our  house 
1,188,000  square  feet  of  foul  surface  area 
compared  with  792,000  square  feet,  the  sui 
of  6- inch  drain,  an  absolutely  unnecessary 
nearly  400,003  square  feet  of  foul  surfac 
drains.  An  estimate  of  items  will  show  tl 
saving  in  cost  to  the  citizens,  if  the  more  suita 
diameter  drains  had  been  used,  would  be  a  capi 
round  numbers  of  at  least  25,000/.,  and  a  ve 
saving  in  money  may  be  effected  in  future  if  6-i 
are  adopted,  besides  the  saving  to  life  and  hej 
importance  of  forming  a  hard  unyielding  foundai 
drain  should  never  be  forgotten.  The  law  or  tl 
authority  should  require  all  drains  to  be  brough 
open  areas  in  front  of  houses,  and  should  forbid 
drain  connection  under  any  vaults  having  dire 
access  to  the  houses.  That  interceptor  traps  ai 
on  the  line  of  drain  *>t  some  point  before  they 
house  is  held  by  sanitary  engineers,  and  now 
admitted.  The  health  of  Dublin  would  be  n< 
proved  if  the  sanitary  authority  undertook  a 
examination  and  test  of  every  house-drain,  and 
their  universal  reform.  There  should  be  a 
official  inspection  of  the  internal  fittings  of  ev 
Turning  now  to  ^  Section  2  :  the  private  he 
solely  under  the  control  of  the  householder  ;  the 
classes,  drains  inside  the  house  walls  and  drai 
the  house  walls.  If  it  is  possible  to  place  drai 
the  walls,  we  are  all  agreed  that  they  should  be 
even  at  all  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  1 
the  extreme  importance  of  sound  work  in  draii 
tings,  does  it  not  seem  the  most  extreme  folly  to 
such  work  done  at  low  rates  ?  The  health  of  a 
depends  on  the  durability  as  well  as  on  the  ini 
ness  of  each  joint  and  piece  of  drain.  The  s: 
spection  of  a  dwelling,  when  undertaken  by 
engineer,  should  be  considered  by  him  as  a  sa< 
to  be  carefully  and  faithfully  carried  out  for  the 
of  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  future  resident! 

THE  CLOSING  MEETING. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Congress,  S 
Rawlinson,  the  President,  expressed  the  thanks  1 
all  owed  to  the  able  secretaries  who  had  anaogi 
for  the  sections.  They  had  also  to  thank  the  Lc 
of  Dublin  for  the  support  and  countenance  be 
sistently  extended  to  them. 
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Dr.  Sykes,  Mr.  \V.  R.  E.  Coles,  and  Mr.  Boulnois, 
C.E.,  the  secretaries  of  the  three  sections,  then  reported 
to  the  meeting  what  had  been  done  in  the  sections. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  meet  next  year  at  Leicester.  He  then 
moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fdlows  of  Trinity  College,  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  King 
3iid  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  and  to  the  local  Sani- 
tary Association.  In  no  place  that  they  had  visited  had 
tbey  received  more  cordial  and  hearty  assistance  than  in 
Dublin. 

The  motion  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Carpenter  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  to  which  his  lordship  replied. 

Mr.  R.  O'B.  Furlong  proposed  a  similar  compliment  to 
the  President,  who  briefly  acknowledged  it,  paying  at  the 
same  time  a  tribute  to  the  merits,  energy,  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Furlong. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  Presidents  and 
secretaries  of  sections,  and  to  the  Press. 

LECTURE    BY    DR.    CARPENTER. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  delivered  a  lecture  on  *  Education  by  Proverb 
IN    Sanitary  Work,'  which  is  published  at  p.  135. 
There  was  a  large  audience. 


THE  BANQUET. 

On  October  i  the  Dublin  Committee  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  entertained  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  members  of  the  Sanitary 
Congress  and  others  at  a  banquet  in  the  Shelbourne  Hotel. 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  President  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his 
health,  said  :  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  more  useful 
science  has  been  found  for  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom than  the  hygienic  or   sanitary  science  which  your 
association   represents  so    worthily   to-night.      No    one, 
I  think,  can   have   visited   that   very  popular   place   in 
London — I  mean  the  Health  Exhibition — without  seeing 
how    very    wide    indeed    is    the    range    which   the  net 
of     your    society    sweeps    within    its    meshes.       It    is 
almost  impossible  to  find  any  subject  omitted  if  you  go 
round  that  interesting  and  valuable  exhibition.     You  find 
food   and   drinks   which  are  good  for  health,   you  find 
models  of  houses,  of  their  drainage,  their  fitting-up  ;  and 
if  you  go  farther  you  may  see  the  highest  works  of  art,  for 
mental  influences  as  well  as  physical  influences  have  to  do 
with  health.     You  may  see  also  not  only  such  matters  as 
those  to  which  I  refer,  but  you  may  see  the  extravagances 
which   the  vanities  of  men  and  women  have  devised  in 
dress.     You  may  see  the  sad  results  of  the  endeavour  to 
get  a  very  slight  waist.     You  may  see  the  extravagant 
results  of  the  efforts  of  men  to  wear  extremely  narrow 
pointed  boots.     There  is  nothing  in  fact  which  a  sanitary 
exhibition  may  not  embrace  within  its  doors.     But  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  define  your  work.     I  know  this,  that  it  has 
a  most  useful  and  beneficial  effect  on  all  grades  of  society, 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.     We  all  know  that  in 
every  city  there  are  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
regajd  to  sanitary  arrangements.     London  has  its  Thames, 
and  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  Dublin  has  its  Liffey. 
Since  I  have  known  Dublin,  when  I  first  came  to  reside  in 
this  country,  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  the  question  of  the 
LifTey  has  been  a  very  great  one.  It  is  still  a  great  one,  and 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  difficult  one  ;  but  if  the  Corporation 
and  those  who  have  the  chaise  of  the  sanitary  measures  of 
this  city,  are  enabled — and  I  hope  they  may  be  some  day 
enabled — to  carry  out  this  great  but  difficult  work,  and 
that  through  the  exertions  which  they  are   making   for 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  are  very  great 
in  this  city,  you  may  hope  that  if  the  terrible  scourge  of 
cholera  comes  it  may  not  find  many  victims  among  the 


poor  here.  Dublin  has  some  great  advantages.  It 
is  blessed  with  fine  open  spaces —given,  some  of  them, 
and  dedicated  to  the  public  by  the  munificence  of  some  of 
your  citizens — large  open  spaces  close  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  densest  population.  You  have  the  Phoenix  Park 
also,  which  is  a  splendid  place  for  the  recreation  and  health 
of  the  people.  In  these  respects  you  are  very  fortunate  ; 
and  in  one  most  important  respect  you  are  probably  more 
fortunate  than  London  and  many  other  large  places.  I 
allude  to  the  admirable  water-supply  which  you  have. 
Now,  I  believe  that  no  greater  blessing  has  been  conferred 
on  the  people  of  Dublin  than  the  establishment  of  the 
Vartry  works  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  that  beautiful 
water  to  all  parts  of  Dublin.  These  works  are  always 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  John  Gray. 

I  believe  that  in  Dublin  the  Corporation  has  done  a 
great  deal  by  providing  baths,  by  removing  the  densely- 
crowded  parts  of  the  city,  by  encouraging  the  building  of 
better  houses  for  the  poor,  through  the  Artisans'  Dwell- 
ings Act,  and  in  many  other  ways  they  have  contributed 
in  a  very  marked  way  to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  much  has  also  been  done.  Of  course  in  a  country 
which  is  much  poorer  than  the  sister  country  you  cannot 
expect  that  local  bodies  will  take  up  large  operations  which 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money;  but  since  1874  and  187S 
nearly  1,200,000/.  has  been  borrowed  and  expended^ by 
local  bodies  for  the  improvement  of  drainage  and  water- 
supply,  and  in  the  rural  districts  last  year  50,000/.  has 
been  expended  in  various  sanitary  improvements.  I  can- 
not forget  one  important  Act  passed  last  year— the 
Labourers  Act.  That  Act  has  already  been  in  operation, 
but  not  for  long.  It  has  only  been  in  operation  lor  about 
a  year,  but  sixty-nine  provisional  orders  have  been  applied 
for  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  already  the 
building  of  over  3,000  houses  has  been  sanctioned  under 
it.  When  we  consider  how  very  had  the  houses  and 
cottages  of  the  poor  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  are,  I 
think  we  may  look  forward  to  a  very  great  change  in  their 
moral  character  as  well  as  in  their  sanitary  condition  if 
this  Act  continues  to  operate  beneficially  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  responding,  said  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Dublin  had  very  many  difficulties  to  contend 
against.  In  reference  to  the  purification  of  the  Liffey,  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  that 
the  Corporation  were  most  anxious  to  accomplish  that 
work,  but  they  found  that  the  tenders  sent  in  ranged  from 
500,000/.  up  to  nearly  a  million,  and  as  prudent  men  the 
Council  did  not  feel  themselves  warranted  in  incurring 
so  large  an  expenditure,  particularly  as  there  were  other 
municipalities  which  would  be  equal  participators  in  its 
benefits,  but  would  bear  no  portion  of  its  cost.  He  thought 
the  particular  circumstances  of  Dublin  would  warrant  the 
Government  in  taking  up  this  question  and  passing  a  Bill 
to  amalgamate  the  townships  with  the  city.  So  anxious 
was  the  Corporation  for  the  carrying  out  of  tlie  purification 
of  the  Liffey  they  had  again  taken  up  the  question,  and 
had  instructed  their  chief  engineer  and  chief  officer  of 
health  to  report  upon  the  most  satisfactory  method  for 
accomplishing  it. 

THE  EXHIBITION. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  annals  the  Sanitary  Institute 
appear  on  Irish  soil,  and  Dublin  has  very  properly  been 
selected  for  its  first  appearance  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
In  no  previous  year  has  the  Institute  been  so  well  accom- 
modated as  regards  the  building  in  which  to  hold  their 
display  as  on  the  present  occasion,  for  in  the  premises 
of  the'  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Ball's  Bridge  the  ex- 
ecutive have  at  their  disposal  a  hall,  the  counterpart 
of  which  could  scarcely  be  met  with  in  any  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  only  slight  drawback  is  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  is  situate  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
exhibition,  however,  is  of  not  so  comprehensive  a  character 
as  some  of  the  prior  ones  have  been.     The:e  nre  a  certain 
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noniber  of  English  finrw  who  '  follow '  the  Sanitary  Insli- 
tute  wbeiever  tliey  go,  and  the  nujonly  of  these  houses  are 
presfnl.  Eul  tlie  tshibukm  is  inleiesting  as  inlrodncing 
us  to  a  variety  of  nalivc-maiie  productions  in  ihe  shape  of 
clothing,  &c.  Taking  the  iniliatire  from  the  great  show 
at  SduUi  Kensington,  the  Dublin  new&papera  have  dubbed 
the  display  the  '  Health '  Exhibition,  and  with  the  desire 
that  evidently  exists  amongst  the  Dublin  authorities  For 
the  improvement  of  the  hyeienic  fealutes  of  (heir  city,  the 
neinlieTs  of  the  *fourth'  estate  are  justi^ed  in  thus 
changing  the  usual  appeilalion.  Tliat  the  authorities  are 
taking  great  interest  in  the  visit  of  (he  Sanitary  Institute  is 
beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  10  be  hoped  that  circumstances  will 
induce  this  useful  body  to  cioss  the  Irish  Channel  again  in 
fuluie  years,  The  EihibitioD  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  on  Sept.  30.  One  '  new  departure  ' 
on  the  paiC  of  the  executive  of  (he  Instilute.is  worthy  of 
note,  and  which,  it  is  slated,  is  intended  to  be  carried  out 
on  future  occasions.  This  is  the  fact  of  the  principal 
portion  of  the  awards  being  made  known  on  the  opening 
day.  For  3.  week  previous  to  the  opening  the  gentlemen 
who  were  selected  as  judges  were  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
!e:uting  their  duties,  and  the  announcement  of  the  prices 
at  Ibis  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  will  he  gratifying  to 
the  luccessful  exhibitors,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  ihe  public 
and  intending  purchasers.  Mr.  Box,  the  Curator  of  the 
Institute  must  have  found  !i'»  'asV  this  year  a  heavier  one 
than  usual,  seeing  ihal  he  had  been  engaged  at  the 
'  Heoltheries'  until  within  a  very  short  lime  of  the  open- 
>■!£>  Jct  everything  in  his  department  was  as  forward 
M  could  be  desired.  Subjoined  will  be  found  n  de- 
scription of  Ihe  principal  eihibils.  The  exhibilion  will 
remain  open  until  the  i8th  insC. 

Mesns.  Miguire  &  Son,  of  6,  7,  &  S,  South  Frederick 
Street,  and  10  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  contribute  a  dis- 
plsy  which,  for  completeness,  variety,  and  strict 
adherence  to  sanitary  principles  and  true  economy,  is 
not  approached  by  any  other  exhibit  or  combination  of 
exhibits  in  the  building  ;  nor  is  it  excelled,  if  equalled, 
by  any  single  exhibit  at  the  Health  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington.  But  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Maguire,  the  head  of 
the  lirm,  by  whose  indefatigable  eneigy  this  collection  has 
•Sdumed  such  proportions,  the  Exhibition  would  certainly 
not  have  been  so  salisfaclory  as  it  is,  for  as  a  member  of 
the  Local  Committee  he  has  rendered  yeoman's  service. 
Id  his  own  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  the  drains,  for 
various  siied  houses  and  buildings,  filled  complete  with 
the  most  approved  ventilators,  traps,  inspection  chambers, 
&C.,  is  worthy  of  careful  altention.  Messrs.  Maguire 
have  taken  out  a  patent  for  Jointing  drain-pipes  as  shown 


ing,  a  sort  of  cradle  ji  provided  in  which  the  joint  rtitt. 
This  has  the  eHect :  ist.  Of  holding  the  pipe  and  wckcl 
concentric,  so  that  a  much  more  pctftot  and  (Ivintk  J 
cement  joint  can  be  made  than  by  any  other  system,  [In 
joint  being  equally  spaced  all  round,  wilhuot  the  vxtA 
wood  wedges,  so  often  used  by  drain  layers,  abidi 
wedges  rot  away  in  time,  leaving  a  hole  under  Iti 
socket  for  leakage  of  sewage.  3nd,  It  eoabln  ttc 
joint  to  be  got  at  all  round,  as  it  holds  the  pips 
steady  and  even,  insteait  o(  lying  loosely  on  the  gmunl 
3rd.  It  enables  a  second  and  independent  cemenl-joinl  b 
be  made  on  the  lower  half  of  the  socket  where  the  .'cw^ 
runs  by  pouring  in  liquid  cement  round  the  lirst  jaot 
after  it  has  properly  set  fast,  making  a  petfecllr 
sound,  staunch  joint,  independent  of  the  vorkmu^ 
care  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  cancenicl 
About  ibis  portion  of  the  stand  and  inconncclion  with  ik 
above  are  titled  lavatories,  waler-closels,  &c.,  comploc 
with  cisterns  and  Hushing  tanks.  They  include  a  Mxic^ 
of  designs  and  qualities  to  suit  the  humblest  as  well  is  ihi 
most  expensive  requirements,  and  though  differing  h» 
one  another  in  some  points,  are  all  neverlheleis  ufip- 
proved  ptii,ci pie.  Maguire's  Patent  Flushing  Tiiik,fci 
the  periodical  cleansing  of  drains,  calls  for  especial  t^ 
mirk.  It  is  well  known  that  the  small  amount  of  wiW 
used  in  closets  ii  not  xufficiGnt,  or  the  outlet-pipe  fnim  \ 
balh  not  large  enough,  to  effect  a  thorough  duth  of  til 
drains,  and  it  is  to  obviate  these  defects  that  the  tidia 
iiietched  below  is  introduced.  A  glance  will  al  tns 
make  clear  the  action.  The  lain  waier  or  bath  «>ler,al 
both,  accumulate  in  lank  until  ihe  watir  overflowi  iM 
balance  cistern  and  weighs  it  down,  opening  ihe  IM 
full-hore  valve  al  bottom  of  lank  and  discbargtDE  ■ 
contents  with  great  force  through  the  drains.  Them 
in  balance-tank  flows  back  by  means  of  the  syphon  'A 
the  large  lank  and  closes  valve  for  storage  agiin.  I 
being  automatic,  no  attention  or  care  is  required,  aantf 
of  water  occurs,  and  no  expense  incurred  beyond  fint^ 
of  apparatus,  and  yet  the  house-drains  will  be  kepIS 
fectly  clean  and  thoroughly  flushed  every  day  ihroaghoOT 
year,  with  water  that  would  otherwise  dribble  away  in  ■ 
quantities.  From  these,  the  fiindamenlal  appurle 
of  every  healthy  dwelling,  the  visitor  comes  to  flie'~ 
This  compartment  is  fitted  up  with  a  close  fire  R 
cooking  range,  of  dimensions  suitable  for  a  large  fia 
and  the  cooking  utensils,  which  are  mostly  copper,  n 
oiher  accessories,  ateofa  first  class  character.  Tbean 
ment  is  very  good,  the  space  made  the  most  ol,  » 
hints  may  be  taken  from  it.  Then  come  divisions  i 
respectively  as  balh-ioom  and  drawing  and  dioinj 


in  annexed  eul.  In  this  joint  it  is  claimed  ihat  by  simple 
means  everything  that  can  be  desired  is  secured  in  a  drain 
at  but  slight  IncreaseofcosL  As  will  be  seen  from  the  draw- 


The  formerconLainsone  of  Ihe  combination  doncbe.  fj 
shawer,  and  plunge  baths,  and  the  GlliDgi  usnillj  ■ 
in    such    on  apartment    of  a   well-found    ---'^''-'— ^ 
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and  egress  of  vitUted  air,  and  smitary  wathible  wall- 
hangings  and  non-arsenical  wall-papen.  They  aie  also 
fitted  complete  wiih  furniture  and  ornaments. 

Meun.  Maguire  &  Son  are  also  manufactDrers  of  Dr. 
Scolt'i  Self  •regulating  Hot-air  Disinfecting  Chamber*, 
which  ttiey  are  showing  in  another  portion  oF  the  building. 
This  apparatus  is  pretty  well  known,  having  been  awarded 
the  Diploma  of  Merit  at  the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Elxhi- 
bitioD  of  iSSi,  since  when  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
War  Department,  and  by  many  hospitals  and  munidpal 
■athorities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad.  It  is 
Tcry  economical  to  use,  huroirg  but  ■  minimum  of  fuel, 
which  may  be  either  coal  or  gas.  It  \s  conilructed  of 
patented  improved  composite  non  conducting  material, 
with  non-conducting  door,  and  contains  shelves,  gal- 
vanised '\Toa  safe ly-canyi  rig  case,  with  wicker  linings  for 
clothing,  inspection  valves,  and  piLent  automatic  aarety- 
valve  to  regulate  heit  to  any  temperature  at  will.  An 
apparatus  for  producing  steam  for  moist  heat  can  alio  be 
had  with  it  if  desired. 

Hctars.  Doulton  &  Co.  figure  as  prominently  here  as 
they  do  at  tbe  Heattheries.  and  though  their  exhibit  is  of 
coarte  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  ii  quite  as  representative, 
being  arranged  with  ihe  utmo-t  completeness,  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  everything  to  be  teen  and  examined 
with  the  greatest  facility-  All  Messrs.  Doullon's  latest  im- 
provements, ai  shown  at  South  Kensington,  and  including 
those  recently  illustrated  and  described  in  detail  in  the 
pages  of  the  'Exhibition  Si;pplkment'  of  the  Sanitary 
RECOKl>BTe  exhibited  at  Dublin  ;  the  water -close  is,  urinali. 
wato-waste  preventers,  flushing  tanks,  ventilating  syphon 
traps  and  similar  apparatus  being  in  action.  Having  so 
lately  canmented  on  the  valuable  points  in  these  appli- 
ancei,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  note  that  all  the  various 
articles  present  their  usual  merits,  and  if  sanitary  reform 
in  Dablin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  is  not  speedily 
brought  about  it  will  not  be  through  any  fault  of  Meurt. 
Doulton  &  Co.  in  not  showing  the  simplest  and  most 
«Sective  sanitary  appliances   and  means  for  hygienic  con- 


Crown  '  closet',  sends  specimens  of  these  in  various 
qualities,  and  also  a  new  design  known  as  the  '  UnJtas ' 
of  which  a  sketch  is  appended.  Each  oF  them  is  ia  action 
and  fitted  with  a  tlushitig  cistern  for  the  purpose  of  practi- 
cally demonstrating  their  several  advantages.  The  salient 
features  of  the  '  Unilas  '  are  that,  unlike  other  w.c  basins 


it  is  not  inclosed  in  woodwork,  nor  dbes  it  require  any 
wood  Qttings  beyond  a  movable  hinged  seat  supported  on 
brackets.  This  arrangement  prevents  accumulations  nf 
dust  or  offensive  matter,  and  by  simply  raising  the  seat 
transforms  it  into  a  slop  closet  or  urinal,  Tbe  flusbing- 
pipe  from  cistern  is  easy  of  access  for  inspection,  and 
all  other  joints  aiid  connections  being  in  sight,  any  leak- 
age or  other  defect  can  be  easily  detected.  The  outside 
of  the  basin  and  trap  is  of  an  ornate  and  pleising 
character.  Mr.  Twyford  is  a  large  manufacturer  of 
lavatory-basins  and  othet  sanitary  ware,  and  the  collec- 
tion he  has  sent  of  the  former  stands  is  pre-eminent  for 
excellence  of  design  and  finish.  Some  are  shown  fitted 
in  handsome  cabinet  work  with  connectioris  for  hot  and 
cold  water  complete,  while  others  are  ready  for  fixing  or 
fitting  in  frames  to  suit  the  purchaser's  fancy. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Messenger,  Park  Road,  Loughborongb,  ex- 
hibits a  Syphon  Water-Waste  Preventer,  constructed  on 
rather  different  principle*  to  the  majority  of  these  appa- 
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talus.  The  dislinctiM  fealiKe  is  that  the  flow  ceases  when 
the  baadle  is  released.  No  valves  are  used  for  ihe  dis- 
charge of  water,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  result  is  exacily 
the  same  as  acistem  constructed  on  the  alternating  principle. 
Eatth-closela  are  well  tepresenled  liy  two  yood  makers, 
each  possessing  peculiar  points  of  (heir  own.  Mr.  R.  R. 
Heap,  of  Greenheys,  Manchester,  occupies  one  stand  ;  the 
British  Sanitary  Company,  Bothwcll  Street,  Glasgow, 
another.  Our  hist  ill  usi  ration  (fig.  I)  is  a  sectional  view  of 
(he  principle  that  may  lie  said  10  lie  common  to  all,  and 


GODsistiof  an  earth  reservoir  for  storage,  a  tant  that  cor- 
responds to  the  basin  o(  an  old  w.c,  and  the  seat,  which 
in  so  arranged  that  by  sitting  upon  it  it  is  depressed,  but 
on  rising,  and  in  connection  with  two  levers  on  which  it 
rests,  a  cha^  of  earth  is  distributed  over  the  excreta. 
Mi.  Heap  manufactures  a  variety  of  dilTeretit  forms  and 

Sualities,  but  this,  which  is  known  as  the  seat-action,  is 
le  most  simple  and  elTective  \  Ibr,  being  endrcly  au(oiiiatic, 
no  one  can  use  the  closet  without  the  distribution  of  earth 
taking  place. 

Our  next  engraving  (fig.  2)  shows  a  very  simple  form,  and 
only  requiiei  Ihc  tank  to  make  it  complete.  It  is  made  of 
ordinary  deal,  and  can  be  supplied  a(  a  very  low  price.  A 
portion  of  (he  apparatus,  only  to  be  seen  with  Mr.  Heap's 
earth-closets,  and  recently  patented  by  him,  is  called  a 
'separator,'  and  is  calculated  to  obviate  an  objection 
hitherto  urged,  and  in  otber  respects  10  prove  a  benefit. 
This  consbts  of  an  enamelled  trough,  fixed  in  (he  front 
paT(  with  a  grating  at  bottom,  and  the  urine,  instead  of 
passing  into  (he  'collector,'  or  tank,  as  it  has  bi(herto 
done,  is  by  this  arrangement  diverted,  and  is  carried  by 
means  of  a  pipe  into  another  channel,  where  it  may  be 
collected  for  afler  dis(ribution.  With  this  addition  the 
earth-closet  becomes  one  of  the  moat  complete  media 
possible  for  Ihe  disposal  of  human  excreta,  reducing  in- 
convenience to  the  narrowest  limits. 

The  other  illustration  appen<led  show)  the  working 
of  The  British  Sanitary  Company's  Patent  Scll-acling  Earth 


from  others  consists  in  its  being  fitted  with  a  perlonltd 
shovel  or  scoop  D,  which  by  (be  seal  action  is  bm^ 
quickly  forward  and  spreads  the  earth  more  uniformly  oter 
the  excreta  than  is  effected  by  the  ordinary  process.  It  it 
made  in  all  qualities,  specimens  of  each  being  shown.  Both 
the  above  firms  have  agaia  beet)  awarded  (he  starred  ceni- 
licate  of  the  Institute. 

The  Hygienic  and  Sanitary  Engineering  Conpanj, 
Charing  Cross  and  Brighton,  are  showing  Botlel'i  Ei- 
celsior  Closets  in  action,  notably  their  No.  3,  wKid 
contains  recent  improvements  on  the  original  desgo. 
These  consist  of  an  arrangement  whereby  a  la^er  quintiti 
of  water  remains  in  th»  basin  or  receiver,  and  Ihe  finili 
of  water  is  delivered  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  and  not  > 
hitherto  on  the  lop,  so  that  the  contents  are  Washed  aaq 
more  quickly  and  more  effeclually. 

Messrs.  J.  &  M.  Craig,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.,  and  Ik 
Bourtreehill  Company,  Dreghom.  Ayrshire,  bath  Co*- 
Iribule  good  assotlmcnls  of  sanitary  stoneware,  tie 
former  consisting  chiefly  of  drain-pipes,  traps,  ic,  ud 
the  latter  of  glaied  sinks,  washinj;  up  troughs,  &c 

Antiseptics  and  Disinleclanis  are  well  represented,  ibt 
most  imporlant  exhibits  being  those  of  Messrs.  Jejrf-, 
Sanitary  Compounds  Company,  Cannon  Street,  E.C^ 
Mr.  Eugi^ne  Rimmcl ;  Messrs.  Mackey,  Mackey,  &  Ca, 
Fleet,  Street,  E.C. ;  Messrs.  F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  Un- 
chester  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  Ilfracombc  Messrs.  JqS 
have  sent  a  very  complele  and  well-arranged  collectioo  ef 
their  valuable  and  varied  preparations,  and  have  *|ri| 
received  the  award  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  J.  WheelertM 
also  received  an  award  for  his  Pixene,  one  of  (he  wrf 
lational  disinfectant!  that  have  yet  been  introduced,  uA 
one  that  is  coming  extensively  into  use.  His  Pixene  S^ 
is  also  very  useful,  and,  though  a  thorough  antiseptic,  m^ 
be  used  without  the  least  detriment  to  the  most  tender ikia. 

Mr,  £.  Rimmel's  Transparent  Coal  Tar  Soap  pussESB 
similar  qualities,  combining  the  purifying  pioperliei  of  U(  . 
with  the  emollient  action  of  a  perfect  skin  soap.  His 
Aromatic  Ozoniser,  or  Natural  Air  PuriCei.  a-:  well  u  I- 
variety  of  favourite  Toilet  Waters,  are  also  uliibite^l. 

Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  &  Co.,  H-lbom  ViidaO, 
E.C,  make  a  very  compact  and  wc11-as-oi!i.''l  4i^plijia 
tbe  sections  devoted  to  Hospital  and  Sici^-ruonj  .^pitt- 
ances. Foods,  and  Dietetics ;  their  stand  being  repiae 
with  samples  of  tbe  varied  pre-eminent  prcparalioni  mi 
which  their  name  is  so  well  associated,  as  well  as  tauf 
recent  improvcmen(s  very  interesting  to  the  profesoM. 
'Exirictum  Pancreatis'  is  one  of  their  latest  inticducticM 
and  possessing,  as  it  does,  very  powerfiil  properties  fcr : 
peplonising  milk  and  other  foods  for  the  sick,  is  wtl , 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  jurors  have  now  awarded 
to  it  the  prize  medal  of  the  Institute. 

In  cooking  apparatus  the  Wilson  Engini;^ ring  Cfimpaiiy, 
of  2J7  High  Holbom,  figure  the  most  piomlinrTi'li.  Th^ 
have  in  previous  years  received  the  starrLfl  ctrMneaieaT 
the  Sanitary  Institnle ;  and  the  fact  of  tlmi;  .igu 
this  occasion  being  awarded  the  same,  r,  ■.-:;;  to  tie 
value  of  the  appliances.  Tbe  illustratio: 
of  (he  raoget  in  connection  with  which  lb  .11: 


introduced  a    further  impTovement,    ,    _ 

relating  (o  its  cooking  capabililiea,   U  wcO  1 
note.     With  the  above  sketch   befoR  tkem  it 
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>  xo  mnind  iciders  thai  the  Wilson  ranges 
to  the  class  known  as  Eeir-«etLing,  and  ibat 
igement  of  the  flues  is  such  that  all  tbe  heat 
1  before  Ihe  products  of  combustion  pass  into  the 
.     Nevertheless,  a   considerable  amount  of  heat 

its  way  into  the  chimnej,  and  il  is  no!  expected 

ato»e  could  be  construcled  to  prevent  this.  The 
therefore  fixes  a  wrought  iron  lube  in  the  chimnej', 

of  which  is  bent  and  p^ted  through  the  wall 
in  the  outside  fresh  air,  which,  Trom  the  heat  in 
oey,  is  soon  warmed  and  conveyed  through  proper 
(  10  warm  the  apartments  oi  passages  in  other 
the  building. 

1.  Musgrave  &  Co.,  Btirast,  and  New  Bond 
v.,  contribute  an  assortment  of  their  famous  Slow 
ion  Stoves.  A  sketch  of  one  is  subjoined,  but, 
0  No.  13  of  tbe   'Exhibition  Supplement' 

their  valuable  qualities,  it  will  suffice  now 
ion  (hat  (be  latest  improvement  the  firm 
ade    is    known    as   (he    new   Double  Chamber 


rendy  attracting  u  much 


may  be  said  to  deal  directly  with  the  subject  of  ventilation  ; 
in  contradistinction  to  (hose  of  Messrs,  Adams  and  Leg- 
golt,  which  deal  with  it  more  indirectly,  (hough  no  less 
efficiently.  The  former  consist  of  inlets  for  fre^h  air  to  be 
inserted  in  the  walls  of  rooms  or  public  buildings,  and 
cowls  for  fixing  on  the  roof  to  carry  olT  the  vitiale<l  air, 
while  [he  laller  are  designed  1u  render  the  opening  of 
heavy  sashes  or  fanlights  a  matter  of  simplicity  and  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  possibilit/  of  these  or 
our  ordmary  room  windows  being  interfered  with  by 
thieves  or  others  from  ihe  outside.  They  therefore  providie 
a  means  of  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  lo 
apartments,  warehouses,  &;.,  with  perfect  safety,  when 
not  occupied. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  inlet  ventilators  of  Mr. 
Ellison   are   constructed   on  tbe   conical    principle,    (he 


nbottiotl  Stove,  with  patent  dust  preventer,  and 
main  featorei  of  it  are  great  heating  power, 
,  lliTiliiif III,  and  safety.  The  arrangement  is 
CBkMi  and  complete,  and  provides  for  a  constant 
a  of  WBimed  fresh  air  in  the  apartment, 

TT*""'—  appertaining  to  ventilation  those  con- 
b*  llr.  W.  P.  Bnchan,  Glasgow;  Messrs.  Kile  & 
«ba  Street,  N.W.,  Mr.  R.  Adams,  Borough, 
■dMt  Hr.  J.  Ellison,  Leeds  ;  Messrs,  W.  &.  R. 

Bndfanl,  Yorksbire  ;  and  Wenham's  Patent  Gas 
vmfmj,  13  Rathbone   Place,   W.,  London,  are 

nt  law  mentioned  nre  so  well  known  to  the 
jf  thii  jmunal,  and  lo  tbe  public  generally, 
wwn  ai  ataodard  articles,  that  to  detail  (heir 
e  medtt  b  qnile  nnnecessary.  It  will  therefoie 
<  mention  the  Ikct  of  their  being  here,  and  appa- 


aperture  being  smallest  at  the  outside  end,  and  graduaDr 
increasing  in  diameter  inwards  ;  the  result  is  that,  however 
strong  Ihe  wind  may  be,  it  will  enter  Ihe  apartment  im- 
perceptibly, and  without  draught.  This  principle  has 
lately  been  adapted  to  tubular  ventilators,  and  are  kaowit 
as  Ellison's  Patent  Expanding  Ventilating  Tubes,  (heii 
practical  value  being  very  mnch  increased  1^  the  low  price 
at  which  they  are  offered.  This  coBSideiation  of  price  in 
reference  to  a  really  efficient  apparatus  has  also  brought 
Stevens'  Patent  Cowls,  also  made  by  Mr.  Ellison,  promi- 
nently forward.  Mr.  Stevens  is  able  lo  supply  a  10, inch 
cone  ventilator  with  4-inch  [shaft  for  13J.,  and  a  a4-inch 
cone  wilh  12-inch  shaft  and  square  base  for  al.  181,  6d. 

The  '  Wenham '  Patent  Lamp  provides  light  and  ventila- 
tion at  the  same  time.  It  bums  gai  on  the  regenerative 
principle,  giving  a  powerful  and  shadowless  licht  lor  ■ 
consumption  of  gas.     A  perforated  ceiling  pints 
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eommunicalinj:  wi  h  a  shaft  carries  offlhe  vitiated  ait  fiom 
he  room.  An  illustiation  and  Turlhti  delaib  ol  this  in* 
veniion  will  be  j^Kitn  in  another  issue. 

Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  K  Co.,  34  Upper  Gloucester 
Place,  exhibit  their  system  of  Heiting  and  Ventilating. 
one  of  ihe  salient  features  of  whith  U  the  peculiar  make 
of  pipe  used  (or  Ihe  hul  Hater  coils.  It  was  originally 
introduced  by  this  firiD,  anil  our  illustration  is  a  full-sized 
sketch  of  it  with  a  joint.  In  this  apparaius  the  otdinary 
boiler  u  replaced  by  a  series  of  tub«s  bent  in  tiers  one 
over  the  olher  and  disposed  in  the  interior  of  n  furnace, 
the  temperature  of  which  lubes  sleadily  increases  through- 
out their  length  ;  a  considerable  economy  of  fuel  can  be 
Eecurcd  by  careful  disposition  of  the  tube-^  and  construc- 
tion of  the  furnace  1  for  ii  is  manifcE-l  that  Ibe  temperatare 
of  the  escaping  smoke  need  only  be  sli^jhtly  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  return  pipes  or  about  190°  V.  ;  whereas  in  the 
ordinary  boiler  where  perfecily  Iree  clicul:ii]uii  is  possi 


phenomena  of  ebullition  are  avoided,  and  the  heating  fu- 
iacej  can,  by  regulating  the  valve  accordingly,  be  rai>ti!io 
very  high  lemperalurts  without  the  formation  of  sliam. 
The  sysiem  Is  therefore  peculiarly  applicable  for  dryu^ 
closets  and  sieves  fur  manufacturing  purposea  when  greu 
heal  is  required,  and  inhere  the  ordinary  syslmi  of  bot-aii 
Hues  is  inexpedient,  both  on  account  of  danger  boa  fiie 
and  damage  from  noxious  vapouri.  But  since  Ian  of 
hygiene  forbid  the  employment  of  overheated  metal  ui- 
faces  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  heating,  the  appuatu 
is  in  such  cases  constmcied  so  that  the  surlacei  ainot 
exceed  a  mean  temperature  of  137"  F.,  with  the  rtsnh, 
that  while  in  evrry  way  obedient  to  those  laws,  tbe  greaieil 
possible  effect  is  oblaineJ  from  the  lubes,  and  one  con- 
I'iderably  in  exc^s^  of  that  obtained  from  other  syttems  o( 
circulating  apparatus. 

Messrs.  Bacon  have  Special  systems  of  venlilalion  wbkh 
are  applicable  to  buildmgs  of  various  kinds,  and  they  are 


and  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  piiclical!>  iht.  tame 
throughout,  the  heat  of  the  (low  pipe  g  iveiiis  that  of  the 
chimney.  The  lesull  of  this  is  economy  of  fuel  and 
rapidity  of  heating.  Amongst  Ihe  other  idvantnges  poi 
sessed    by  this    syslcm    the   following    are    also    Wuith 

Eme  ef  A fptkalion.  —  In  consequence  of  the  superior 
quality  and  small  diameter  of  the  tubes,  and  ihe  facility 
wiih  which  ibey  cati  be  bent,  the  appiralus  is  equally 
applicable  to  old  or  new  constructions,  fur  it  fan 
be  introduced  without  dis:uil>ance  to  existing  arrangr- 
ments,  and  does  not  necessarily  entail  (he  cunstructii>n 
of  trenches  or  chnnntls  for  connection  mains,  an  in- 
convenience in  other  systems  o'ten  deliariiog  iheir  e'nploy- 

tion  are  very  triding,  and  as  the  circu'aliin  does  not 
depend  on  the  lubes  being  laid  at  a  slope,  the  npparaiu-t 
is  not  unsightly.  Sim/^Mly  of  Afanagtminl. — Tlie  action 
of  the  appatalus  being  that  of  the  simple  circulation  of 
liquid,  induced  by  lighting  the  furnace  fire,  all  the  difli- 
cullies  arising  from  condensaiion,  air  stoppage,  and  the 
conseqaent  neces-ily  for  attention  to  valves  and  air-cocks, 
are  avoided.  The  management  is,  indeed,  so  simple  that 
it  can  lie  left  In  the  care  of  any  ordinaiy  hou^e  servant. 
Dural'ilily.  -  The  whole  apparatus,  when  erected,  is  lesleil 
by  hydraulic  means  to  a  pre-sute  of  130  atmosphere!,  and 
since  Ihe  valve  is  regulated  to  blow  olT  at  six  atmosphere.!, 
it  is  manifest  that  leaks  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Further, 
in  consequence  of  ihc  unusual  character  of  the  material 
employed,  vii . .  -.i-roiighl  iron,  breakage  is  impossible,  even 
in  Ibe  event  of  (he  greatest  violence.  Hence,  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  ofien  such  a  heavy  item,  and  so  difficult  to 
estimate  in  Ihe  case  of  olher  systems,  such  as  steam,  cast- 
iron  hol-water  pipe,  or  ho(-air  apparatus,  is  in  the  case  of 
Ihis  syilem  practically  nil :  instances  have  been  known 
where  apparatuses  have  been  in  use  over  fifteen  years 
without  entailing  Ibe  least  expense  for  repair.  Healing 
Cifiafilji.—Ttie  apparatus  working  under  a  valve,   the 


prepared  to  make  schemes  suitable  for  any  building  eillo 
(Id  or  new  In  large  butldmgs  a  fan  worked  by  t  m 
engine  is  generally  used  to  extract  the  vitiated  air,  O) 
tie  h  air  lieing  warmed  befo  e  eolerinit  the  rooan  if 
I  ]ias  ing  over  the  hot  pipe<  This  system  has  been  lup'f  j 
adopleii  on  the  comment  with  great  success. 

Mes  rs.  Chorilon  &  Dugdale,  of  Manchester,  1 
I  a  fiislraie  display  with  every  variety  of  tbeir  'Exctlsiw' 
'  Spring  Mattress,  Adjusiablc  Invalid  Couches  and  Cbn'i 
Tne  eng  aviiig  indicates  one  of  their  newest  introdiWiio' 


of  the  latter  arlicle-i.  A  brisi  rod  oo  the  light  b»d  u^ 
of  the  sitter  with  an  endbss  screw  at  iu  lower  cad  Mtbt 
on  a  ci^ged  wheel  of  gun  metal,  enat^a  hln  toihct  1^ 
position  of  Ihe  back,  without  rising  fromhiiaeil.tauT''* 
clination  he  desires.  It  also  form)  a  Btott  loiaiiHi  1^ 
ing  or  smoking  chair. 

Mestirs.  Billington  Brothers  also  diow  tbrir  <Iii«r°'' 
Spring  Matlress  as  illustrated  in  the  accompasyinc  M^ 
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le ;  and  an  Invalids  Bed  with  head-rest,  which  can  be 
ivted  to  the  Rreaiesl  nicety  ;  a  Porlnble  Bed  and 
irerpool '  Spring  Matlres!  »nd  a  simple  and  inexpcn- 
e  Adjustable  Invalid's  Chair. 

iewtiBradfordi;  Co.,  Crescent  Ironworks,  Manchesler, 
d  R^h  Hotbom,  W.C.  are  entered  In  twocUssts,  vie, 
Lanndrf  Machinery  and  Appliances,  and  for  DisinfMting 
paratui.  The  formei  comprisei  iheir  welt-known  Wash- 
;  Wrin^ng,  atid  Mangling  Machines  in  a  variety  of 
'   a   model    of  a   'Radial'  Drj'ing  Closet.     This 

a  brick  slruclure  bnilt  up  fo  dado  height,  with 

llbtkki,  and  al>ove  the  dado  wiih  ordinary  brick. 
'dc  is  filled  a  powerful  hut  economical 
n  as  the  '  RcveisiUe,'  from  the  fact 
_  _  !T  and  lower  halves  of  it  sre  made  in  dupli- 
ibtlvitwben,  after  several  yeati' wear,  theupper  part 
■  bami  01  eracited,  it  is  simpiv  necessary  to  turn  il 
lo  be  again  for  all  practical  purposes 
...  __  large  number  of  flat'ironi  can  be  heated 
>e  ;  and  it  gives  off  into  the  closet  a  very  high 
[  with  proper  venlilation,  which  it  is  claimed 
iTdry  the  heaviest  linen  in  from  fifteen  lo  thirty 
rata,  the  moisture  being  carried  away  most  elTectailly 
aipecial  venlilating  shaFt  gathered  into  the  main  Hue. 
IT  holding  the  linen  a  '  Radial '  upright  horse  is  fixed, 
ring  some  Ivfenty  or  thirty  arms,  according  to  the 
3[lHaf  the  closet,  upon  which  the  linen  is  placed,  the 
Mn  npon  each  arm  hanging  clear  of  every  olhcr  arm. 
Hi.  hiaignen.  of  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C.,  is  exhibit- 
{biiF:li[>:  Rapide,  and,  judging  from  the  crowd  con- 


Ill^  consTrgated  anmDd  hit  stand,  and  the  interest 


processes  of  'setting'  and 


has  been  pointed  out  on  previous  occasions  in  the  Sam- 
TARV  Rf.cord  and  recently  in  the  Health  ExiiiurTiON 
Supplement  that  a  filter  to  be  really  useful  and  to  fulGI 
■he  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  must  be  periodically 
cleansed,  and  the  method  of  cleansing  such  that  any  in- 
experienced person  can  accomplish  with  facility.  Visitors 
can  (ee  that  Maignen's  Fdlre  Kapide  meets  these  require- 
ments lo  the  fullest  exten'. 

Mes'ts.  Robinson  &  IJamsdale  send  a  case  of  their 
'Sirawfena'  Cigarettes,  the  hygienic  peculiarities  of  which 
have  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  Sanitaky  Record. 

Mcssra.  Groom  &  Co.,  Liquorpond  Street,  E.C.,  con- 
tribute a  very  commendable  assortment  of  sanitary, 
domestic  labour-saving  and  improved  culinary  appliances. 
They  include  the  Well  and  Dry  Platform  Sponge  Bath, 
the  Registered  Milk  Saucepan,  the  Registered  Ho:  Water 
Plate,  Bacon  Dish  and  Toaster,  and  Bowers'  Patent 
Potato  Steamer.  All  these  have  recently  been  referred 
to  in  detail  in  our  report  of  Messrs.  Groom's  exhibit  at 
South  Kensington  in  the  Exhibition  Suppi.emeht  ;  they 
likewise  excite  much  interest  amongst  ibe  visitor!  at 
Dublin,  and  the  Potato  Steamer  has  diaracterislicaliy  re- 
ceived ihe  award  of  the  Institute. 

The  stand  of  Mr.  W.  Rothwcll,  i6  Market  Street, 
Bolton,  Lancashire,  attracts  much  notice  and  great 
approval.  Knitting  machines  in  several  sizes,  constructed 
on  principles  only  recently  perfected  hy  the  patentee 
and  exhibitor,  and  different  and  superior  lo  any  other 
of  their  kind  in  existence,  are  there  lo  be  seen.  After 
careful  examination  and  trial,  the  jurors  have  awarded 
them  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute,  and  the  attention 
of  our  readers  is  drawn  to  them  because  they  are  specially 
arlapled  for  workhouses,  industrial,  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions, to  take  the  place  of  manual  labour,  inasmuch 
a>  the  most  inexperienced  operator  msy  learn  how  to  nse 
thi-m  in  three  or  four  days,  and  in  a  few  weeks  become 
quite  expert  in  knitting  hose,  mittens,  jerseys,  and  so 
forth.  ^Iachines  of  a  similar  character  are  also  bring 
exhibited  by  other  firms,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
described  in  these  pages. 

The  Donegal  Industrial  Committee  are  exhibiting  n 
case  of  Hnnd'knitted  ISocks  and  Stockings  in  silk  and 
wool,  and  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Emhroidciy, 
all  the  work  of  Ihe  peasants  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Donegal.  The  former  are  made  up  of  the  most  artistic 
colours,  though  dyed  solely  with  vegetable  dyes,  the 
hvgicnic  properties  of  which  have  so  satisfied  the  judges 
that  they  have  awarded  to  the  Committee  a  priie  medal, 
Undyed  and  Vegetal>le-dyed  Homespun  Woollen  Fabrics, 
made  in  the  same  district,  are  also  shown,  and  Ihe  exhibit 
generally  is  exciting  a  very  considcrab'e  amount  of  faTont- 
able  interest  amongst  Ihe  visitors. 
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The  following  exhibits  of  local  firms  are  well  worthy 
of  note  in  relation  to  the  hygienic  character  of  the 
Exhibition  : — 

Mr.  Wm.  Baird,  27  Lower  Abbey  Street,  shows  some 
handsome  and  well-fitted  lavatories  and  a  combination 
bath,  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  Conolly&Co., 
recently  described  in  the  Sanitary  Record.  Mr.  Baird 
also  makes  a  special  feature  of  hydraulic  drains,  turbine 
wheels,  pumps,  &c.,  and  sends  some  first-rate  work  of  this 
class.  Mr.  J.  L.  Smallman,  23  Temple  Lane,  has  some 
good  syphon  cisterns,  with  arrangements  for  working  them 
by  the  ordinary  lever  and  by  door  action. 

Mr.  C.  Cadle,  39  Wellington  Quay,  shows  hydraulic 
machinery,  including  Leffel's  Improved  Patent  Double  Tur- 
bine Water  Wheel.  The  one  shown  is  20  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fitted  with  wrought-iron  buckets  and  adjustable  steel 
gates.  It  is  suitable  cither  for  pumping  or  ventilating, 
and  on  a  fall  of  20  feet  will  give  22  horse-power. 

Messrs.  T.  Dockrell,  Sons.  &  Co.,  of  South  Great 
Georges  Street,  and  Mr.  William  Martin,  18  Stephens 
Green,  North,  send  admirable  collections  of  artistic  deco- 
rations, including  stained-glass  panels,  art  tiles,  and  wall- 
papers. They  are  of  the  newest  designs,  and  the  latter, 
bemg  manufactured  without  the  use  of  arsenical  pigments, 
are  thoroughly  innocuous. 

Messrs.  F.  R.  Scott  &  Co.,  32  &  33  Upper  Abbey 
Street,  make  a  special  feature  of  Solid  Oak  Parquet 
Flooring,  and  for  which  they  have  received  an  award  ; 
they  also  show  art  furniture  of  first-rate  design  and  finish. 

Messrs.  T.  Pearson  &  Co.,  1 1  Ship  Street,  are  manu- 
facturers of  Woven  Wire  Spring  Mattresses,  which  they 
show  in  different  sizes,  fittcil  complete  to  bedsteads,  so 
that  a  fair  opinion  of  their  value  can  be  formed. 

Mr.  Walter  Fleming,  47  Dawson  Street,  also  shows  a 
good  assortment  of  bedsteads  fitted  with  spring  mattresses. 

Mr.  John  Kehol,  40  South  Richmond  Street,  exhibits 
a  spring  mattress  stuffed  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  can  be 
reversed,  and  it  has  perforations  to  admit  a  current  of  air 
for  ventilation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Webb  shows  Waterproof  and  Hygienic 
Boots,  &c.,  and  Messrs.  F.  Smyth  &  Son  and  Mr.  J. 
Morgan  show  respectively,  umbrellas,  hats,  pith  helmets, 
&c.,  of  Irish  manufacture. 

Mr.  F.  Leveson  G.  Gunn,  of  Rochdale,  Rathgsr,  has  a 
wire  screen,  fitted  in  front  of  an  aperture,  which  repre- 
sents an  ashpit  through  which  the  dust  passes,  leaving  the 
cinders  in  a  sort  of  basket,  from  whence  they  are  easily 
gathered  to  be  again  utilised  for  fuel. 

The  Glen  Mills  Co.,  37  Exchequer  Street,  contribute  to 
the  general  interest  with  specimens  of  fine  flour,  wheat, 
and  other  meals,  all  manufactured  at  their  mills;  their 
exhibit  also  includes  the  well-known  American  Breakfast 
Cereals,  the  chief  British  depot  for  which  is  at  44  Great 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  Tellwright,  47  Grafton  Street,  shows  filters, 
and  Mr.  S.  Boyd,  46  Mary  Street,  an  assortment  of  dis- 
infectants, including  chlorate  of  lime,  carbolic  prepara- 
tions, &c.  The  latter  has  an  interesting  case  containing 
models  of  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
dynamite. 

THE   AWARDS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  awards  made  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  : — 

Medals  and  Certificates. 

*Bradford  &  Co.,  London,  for  washing  machines  ; 
♦British  Sanitary  Company,  Glasgow,  for  self-acting  earth- 
closets  ;  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  &  Co. ,  London,  for  powders 
for  peptonising  milk  ;  *J.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  Manchester, 
for  carbolic  acid  and  its  preparations  ;  *Chorlton  &  Dug- 
dale,  Manchester,  for  Excelsior  spring  mattress,  for  'swing* 
woven  wire  mattress  ;  J.  &  M.  Craig,  Kilmarnock,  for 
white  enamelled  fire-clay  for  sinks;  Doulton  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, for  art  pottery  ;  ^Doulton  &  Co.,  London,  for  venti- 


lating tile  store  ;  ♦Doulton  &  Co. ,  London,  for  anti-per- 
cussion high-pressurc  valves ;  *].  E.  Ellison,  Leeds,  for 
conical  ventilators;  ♦R.  R.  Heap,  Manchester,  for  dry 
earth  or  ashes  closet ;  Maguire  &  Son,  Dublin,  for  tbeir 
exhibit  of  sanitary  and  domestic  appliances  ;  *P.  H.  Maig- 
nen,  London,  for  filtre  rapide  ;  Mackey,  Mackey  &  Ca, 
London,  for  chemical  substances  used  in  disinfection; 
Musgrave  &  Co.,  Belfast,  for  slow-combustion  stoves ;  Pim 
Brothers,  Dublin,  for  exhibit  of  furniture;  *}.  L.Smanmaii, 
Dublin,  for  Stott*s  mercury  gas  governor ;  Shanks  &  Co., 
Glasgow, for  syphon  action  water- waste  preventer ;  ♦Wilsoa 
Engineering  Company,  London,  for  their  Wilson  cooking 
range  ;  D.  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  Eureka  gas 
cooking  stove,  and  the  silver  medal  of  the  Exeter  Gas 
Company. — [A  starred  certificate  signifies  that  the  recipient 
would  have  received  a  medal  but  for  the  fact  that  one  had 
been  awarded  to  them  on  a  previous  occasion.] 

Certificates. 

Robert  Adams,  London,  for  the  Norton  door  spring; 
same,  for  adjustable  pivot  for  fanlight ;  Baird,  Thom{»oo, 
&  Co.,  Dublin,  for  butler's  sink,  lined  with  block  tin; 
same,  for  white  enamelled  fire-clay  sink  ;  same,  for  bath, 
with  shower,  douche,  and  spray  fittings  combined  ;  same, 
for  lavatory,  with  shampooing  apparatus ;  Thos.  Baird 
&  Co. ,  Glasgow,  for  Watt's  asphyxiator  for  testing  drains 
with  smoke  ;  Billington  Brothers,  Liverpool,  for  portable 
bed,  with  Liverpool  spring  mattress ;  Bourtreehill  Coal 
Company,  Dreghom,  Ayrshire,  for  stoneware  drain-pipes; 
same,  for  white  enamelled  fire-clay  sinks ;  Burroughs, 
Wellcome,  &  Co.,  London,  for  absorbent  cotton  and 
antiseptic  sponges  ;  F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  Manchester,  for 
carbolic  soap  and  for  soluble  cresole ;  W.  Carson  &  Soo^ 
Dublin,  for  Willesden  waterproof  paper  canvas  ;  ChorltOD 
&  Dugdale,  Manchester,  for  hospital  bed  fitted  with  raising 
appliances ;  same,  for  pitch  pine  lath  mattress  ;  same  for 
hospital  bed,  with  new  spring  mattress  ;  T.  Cordingley 
&  Sons,  Bradford,  for  granite  concrete  pavement ;  J.  M. 
Craig,  Kilmarnock,  for  Buchan's  disinfecting  trap; 
Doulton  &:  Co.,  Lambeth,  London,  for  vacuum  flushing 
cistern  for  closet,  with  seat  action  arrangement; 
same,  for  cheap  glazed  stoneware  sinks  ;  same,  for  bath 
fitting  locking  apparatus  ;  same,  for  Lambeth  combination 
water-closet ;  same,  for  enamelled  ware  open  channels  foe 
manholes  ;  same,  for  manholes  for  drains,  w^ith  connec- 
tions complete ;  same,  for  London-made  stoneware  pipes; 
same,  for  silicon  tread  for  steps ;  same,  for  glazed  wait 
mantelpiece,  with  slow  combustion  grate  ;  Dublin  &WidL- 
low  Manure  Company,  for  alum  cake  ;  J.  E.  EUisoo, 
Leeds,  for  radiator  ventilation  ;  J.  W.  Elvery  &  Ca, 
Dublin,  for  gentlemen's  ventilated  waterproof  overcoats; 
same,  for  the  Leander  lifebelt ;  W.  Fleming,  Dublin,  foe 
the  combination  bedstead  ;  Fletcher  Brothers,  Dublin,  for 
exhibit  of  tricycles ;  W.  Graham,  Dublin,  for  ventilated 
hats ;  Groom  &  Company,  London,  for  Bower's  potato 
steamer ;  Jeyes'  Sanitary  Compound  Company,  Londoo, 
for  Jeyes'  perfect  purifier ;  W.  &  R.  Leggott,  Bradfoid, 
for  opener  for  fanlights  and  skylights  ;  Slaguire  &  Soi| 
Dublin,  for  white  enamelled  fire-clay  sinks;  same,  foe 
cast-iron  drain-pipes  coated  with  Angus  Smith's  preptn' 
tion  ;  same,  for  Marsden  tiling  for  wall  decoration ;  same, 
for  new  laundry  stove  and  copper  boiler  ;  same,  for  Soott^ 
self- regulating  disinfecting  chamber;  T.  Morgan,  Dablin, 
pith  helmet. 

Certificates. 

Pennycook,  Glasgow,  for  the  S3rstem  of  glazing  witho^ 
putty;  Pearson  &  Co.,  Dublin,  for  the  institution  bed 
with  woven  wire  mattress  ;  Pim  Brothers,  Dublin,  for  the 
hinged  cot ;  F.  R.  Scott,  &  Co.,  for  solid  oak  P*"p^ 
flooring  ;  Shanks  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  for  cast-iron  bottH 
and  for  porcelain  lavatories  ;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Ca,  ^^ 
don,  for  sanitary  publications  ;  Patrick  Short,  I>abbi»  ^ 
the  rhinoceros  hide  *  S  *  boot ;  Stephenson  k  Trons» 
Liverpool,  for  stypium  absorbent  antisepiic  smsiCBl  dfefl* 
ings ;  T.  Hanley,  Twyford,  for  lavatory  basioi,  tirf  ^ 
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Slop  sinks  ;  A.  Webb,  Dublin,  for  Ihc  'National' boot 
for  ladies;  T.  Wheelei,  Illracombc,  for  Pixene  ;  W. 
"\Vilb7,  Dublin,  for  chair  belling  for  machinery  ;  Groom  & 
Co.,  London,  for  self- indicating  ten  or  coflcc  infuset  ;  T. 
M.  Craig,  Kilmarnock,  for  while  enamelled  bricks ; 
BouniMhill  Coal  C'^n^ny  for  same;  Wrichl  &.  Co., 
£irnitD|;ham,  for  venlilating  open  gas  fire  1  W.  Canon  & 
Sons,  Dublin,  for  tortoise  slow-combuslion  stoves  ;  Tyi- 
TcU  Brooke,  Dublin,  for  exhibit  of  fun  ;  Scott  &  Co., 
Dublin,  for  exhibit  of  furniture;  Boyd,  Dublin,  for  soaps  ; 
lame,  for  chemical  substaaces  uwd  in  disinfection  ;  T. 
Twyford,  Dublin,  India-rubber  connection  for  joining 
lead  and  eailhenware  pipes;  Harden,  Hill,  &  Ca,  Bir- 
minghani,  for  gas  cooking-stove  lined  with  while  tiles. 
Deferred  Exhibits. 
William  Balid,  Dublin,  turbine- wheels  and  hydraulic- 
ma  ;  BensdoTff  &  Co.,  London,  soluble  Dulcb  cocoa  1 
Boortreehill  Coal  Company,  washing-tubs  ;  J.  L.  Bacon  &. 
Co.,  London,  healing  apparalus ;  C.  Cadle,  Dublin, 
cotton  belting ;  C.  Cndle,  Dublin,  double  turbine  wal 
vheel ;  C.  Codie,  Dublin.  Blackman  air-piopelli 
W.  Caison  &  Sons,  Dublin,  anti-cotrosive  and  other 
paints  ;  J.  M.  Craig,  Kilniarn«;k.  washing-tub  ;  J.  M. 
Cr«i6  Kilmunock,  Shield's  flush-out  w.c  ;  J.  M. 
Craig,  Kilmarnock,  while  enamelled  fire-clay  laundry. 
Iroiigh  ;  Cantrell  &  Cochrane,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  ginfier 
ale,  sparkling  Monlserral,  and  mineral  waters  ;  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  Manure  Company,  Dublin,  Sirype's  process 
ioT  drying  blood  ;  F,  Dockrell  &  Sons,  Dublin,  cheap 
artistic  non-poisonous  and  washable  wall  papers  ;  Doulton 
bi.  Co.,  London,  autoaiatic  flushing-tanks ;  same,  waste- 
preventing  valve  for  water-closets ;  same,  autotnalie 
fluiber  for  nrinals  ;  same,  jointed  pipes  ;  same,  crease  inter- 
ceptors—sinceawarded  a  medal  ;  the  Glen  Mills  Company, 
Dnblin,  self-raising  flour ;  Maurice  Gandy,  London, 
cotton  machine  belling;  J.  Holblack  &  Sons,  Norwich, 
the  health  boot ;  HoloHbn  &  Sent,  Dublin,  mineral 
waters ;  Denny  Lane,  Cork,  Silver-spring  rice  starch ; 
Maguire&Son,  Dublin,  BaTely  joint  drains  ;  Maguire  & 
Son,  Dublin,  sanilaiy  reform  urinals ;  Maguire  &  Son. 
Dublin,  white  enamelled  tire-clay  laundry  trough  ;  Maguire 
£:  Son,  Dublin,  white  enamellul  fire'clay  washing  tubs ; 
Maguire  &  Son,  Dublin,  sanitary  reform  univen-al  water- 
closet ;  M'Dougal  &  Gnnn,  Glasgow,  Lavage-boon  and 
soaps  ;  P.  &  A.  Maignen,  London,  process  ol  softening 
water  ;  Pirn  Brothers,  Dublin,  sewing  machines  ;  Koss  & 
Co.,  Belfast,  ginger  ale,  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  mineral 
waters  ;  E.  Kimme],  London,  transparent  coal-lar  soap  ; 
W.  Rothwell,  Bolton,  knitting  mncbines  ;  A.  &  R.  Sco't, 
London  and  Midlothian,  oat  flour;  Shanks  &  Co., 
Dublin,  mineral  watcn  ;  Wcnham's  Patent  Gas  Lamps 
Company,  London,  regenerative  gas-burner ;  Wilson 
Engineering  Company,  London,  system  of  utilising  the 
waste  beat  from  cooking  range  ;  T.  Edmundaon  &  Co., 
Dublin,  electric  lighting ;  Doulion  &  Co.,  London, 
Uaiguen's  caibon  fillers. 


Antimony  in  Clothinu. — The  Cintralblait  fur 
Tixtil  Industrie  records  the  fi«:t  that  ontimony  is  to  be 
found  in  cotton  yam  which  has  been  dyed  with  aniline 
colours,  and  remarks  that  unless  great  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  cleansing  of  ihe  yam,  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
quantity  to  remain  as  to  b«  injurious  to  the  skin.  Experi- 
ments made  on  different  classes  of  yarn  produced  results 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dyeing  substance. 
The  samples  in  which  hot  water  acted  as  a  dissolvent 
showed  only  a  small  proportion  of  antimony,  the  highest 
proportion  being  found  0014  per  cent.  The  proportions 
of  antimony  which  were  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  varied 
from  0'036  to  0'3I  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  yam. 
Of  course,  practically  speaking,  only  the  portion  soluble 
in  water  comes  under  consideration,  but  as  a  pair  of  long 
ttDcfcings  weighs  about  I  to  aj  ounces,  the  antimony 
vould  represent  an  appreciable  though  minute  quantity, 
the  effect  of  which  is  a  question,  it  is  remarked,  for 
medical  experU  Id  decide; 


SOCIAL    SCIENCE    CONGRESS. 
At  ihe  twenlyeighlh  meeting,  held  at  Birmingham  from 
the  34lh  nil.,   the  general  presideo 


Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lcrevre.  who  delivered  the 
Presidential  Address.  In  the  Health  Section  the'prrsident 
was  Dr,  Norman  Chevers,  who  delivered  the  inaugural 
address,  which  dealt  with  the  inefficiency  of  sanitary 
administration  in  England,  and  its  probable  improvement 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Health. 

One  of  the  special  questions  in  thb  seclion  n-as— 
WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  MEANS,  LEGISLATIVE 
OR  OTHER,  OF  SECURING  THOSE  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR 
WHICH  ARE  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  WELFARE 
OF  THE  COMMUNITV? 
to  which  Mr.  John  Hamer,  hon.  secretary  to  the  Mansioi> 
House  Council  on  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  furnished 
the  following  elaborate  reply  :— 

Among  'other '  means  he  placed  in  the  foremost  rank 
aisoeialior.s  of  men  and  women  whose  object  is,  by  per- 
sonal visitation  of  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the- 
masses,  to  arouse  such  feelings  of  sympathy,  hope,  and 
courage  as  shall  educate  the  people  themselves  to  a  proper 
degrre  of  independence,  love  of  order,  and  decency.  The 
condition  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  subjects  is  what  it  is 
because  they  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Many  splendid 
efforts  have  been  made  In  this  direction.  They  are  grand 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  like  drops  in  the  ocean.  These 
elToits  must  be  multiplied  a  thouundrnld.  The  MansioK 
House  Council,  appointed  Dec-  1 1,  1883,  seek  to  enforce- 
the  laws.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the  formation 
of  local  sanitary  aid  committees.  The  metropolitan  am 
has  been  divided  into  convenient  workable  districts,  and 
thirty-three  committees,  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  members 
each,  have  been  set  to  work.  Papers  setting  foith  sanitary 
defects  are  freely  circulated  from  house  to  house  and  com- 
plaints invited.  No  distribution  of  charity  is  made.  The- 
general  duties  of  local  committees  are  to  receive  com- 
plaints regarding  sanitary  defects  and  to  deal  with  then. 
The  Council  has  been  mo;t  encouroginf:,  but  they  are 
still  in  want  of  workers,  especially  of  such  as  can  antf 
will  work  in  Ihe  Ea<t  End  and  in  the  sonlhem  districts. 
Several  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  poor  in  their  daily 
life.  The  Council  believe  that  they  are  in  n  fair  way  to  be 
able  seriOH'lv  to  grapple  with  Ibis  great  social  problem. 
The  Council  is  gradually  becoming  a  meins  of  intercom- 
munication between  peisons  desirous  of  purchasing  bad 
properly,  with  a  view  lo  converting  it  into  habitable 
dwellings,  and  owners  willing  lo  dispose  of  the  same. 
Many  vestries  and  other  local  amhoritics,  but  not  all,  have, 
through  the  action  of  Ihe  Council  and  its  local  committees, 
been  aroused  lo  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  The  rapi^ 
growth  wilhin  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  its  various  forms  has  worked  wonders 
in  the  reformation  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  und  in  the 
restriction  of  the  drink  traffic.  Still,  in  the  East  End 
recently,  house  after  bouse  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Hamer 
as  taking  ;o/,  to  too/,  b  week  for  beer  and  spirits  from  the 
wage  earners  whose  homes  form  some  of  the  worst  slums 
in  that  neighbourhood,  The  preservation  of  open  spaces 
for  recreation,  and  the  opening  of  coffee  palaces  have  done 
great  service.  The  building  ofbelter  houses  for  the  people, 
when  imdenaken  and  managed  on  commercial  principles, 
ingly  to  be  commended— but  the  results  in  London 
not,  so  far,  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
houses  are  provided,  but  the  right  class  of  people  are  not 
living  in  ibem.  The  rents  are  too  high  for  Ihe  labouring; 
The  machinery  at  present  at  work  for  enforcing 
ws  of  sanitation  is  terribly  deficient.  For  4,000,000 
people,  living  in  500,000  houses,  the  wealthy  metropolis 
generously  provides  fifty  medical  oSicen  of  health,  who 
do  not  average  a  couple  of  inspectors  each  to  assist  them. 
Thai  ia  to  aay,  each  sanitaiy  official  baa  to  look  after  the 
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liealtb  of  26,000  persons.  The  Local  Government  Board 
issued  a  circular  urging  the  district  authorities  to  put  in 
force  the  regulations  as  to  houses  let  out  in  lodgings.  Out 
of  the  thirty-nine  governing  bodies  in  London  how  many 
have  complied  with  this  suggestion  ?  Not  half  a  dozen. 
The  Royal  Commission  sent  out  blank  forms  asking  their 
aid  in  the  collection  of  statistics  vital  to  the  efficiency  of 
fkevr  inquiry,  and  the  responses  have  been  practically  nil. 
District  surveyors  when  they  bring  an  action  against  any 
one  for  infringing  the  Building  Acts  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action  out  of  their  own 
pockets  if  they  fail.  Twenty- two  thousand  persons  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  insanitary  homes  under  the 
power  of  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Act.  Accommodation 
lias  been  provided  for  14,000  of  these.  Where,  mean- 
while, are  the  8,000?  Nuisances  have  to  be  sought  out. 
The  power  to  delay,  poUpone,  and  ultimately  defeat  by 
sheer  procrastination,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  the  would- 
be  sanitary  reformer  has  to  contend  with.  The  outbreak 
of  infectious  disease  has  to  be  watched,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  prevent  its  spread.  The  sanitary  authorities  exist 
rather  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  than  for  the  prevention 
of  disease.  With  regard  to  disease  produced,  say,  by 
infected  milk,  they  can  do  nothing  until  disease  has  been 
produced  by  its  consumption.  After  a  site  is  covered, 
houses  built,  and  inhabitants  exposed  to  ill- health  or  lost 
their  lives,  London  thinks  it  well  to  give  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  power  to  act.  Prevention  should  be  the  base 
of  all  sanitary  regulations.  We  should  adapt  our  official 
machinery  to  our  altered  circumstances  and  create  a 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Education.  The  health  of  the 
people  and  the  education  of  the  people  are  so 'vital  to  the 
whole  nation  that  their  regulation  should  be  jx  national, 
in  other  words  a  State,  affair. 

Discussion. 

A  prolonged  discussion  ensued.  The  operations  of  the 
Mansion  House  Council  were  almost  entirely  ignored  as 
being  in  great  measure  justified  only  by  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  and  not  called  for  under  municipal 
administration,  which  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  adverse  to 
the  erection  of  dwellings  by  town  councils  and  local  autho- 
rities. It  was  urged  that  the  workmen  who  traversed 
London  might  as  well  spend  the  time  in  going  to  and 
from  the  country,  and  that  to  tax  the  community  that  a 
few  might  live  near  their  work  was  practically  to  give  a 
bounty  to  their  employers. 

To  this  the  President  of  the  Congress  (Mr.  Shaw- 
Lcfeyre)  answered  that  if  it  was  true,  as  stated,  that 
in  Birmingham  the  recent  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  were  only  twelve  cases  where  more  than  one 
family  dwelt  in  a  room,  he  could  only  say  that  it 
was  a  condition  of  things  very  different  to  that  of  many 
other  large  towns  In  London  there  were  thousands 
of  such  cases,  but  the  case  of  London,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  other 
town.  That  was  due  to  many  causes.  The  value  of  pro- 
perty in  the  centre  of  London  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
for  workpeople  to  obtain  houses  at  a  cheap  rate  near  their 
work.  There  were  two  kinds  of  legislation  affecting  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  :  one,  the  Torrens  Act,  which  dwelt 
with  individual  cases;  and  the  other,  Sir  R.  Cross's  Act, 
which  dealt  with  collections  of  houses.  The  Torrens  Act 
could  not  be  improved  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  but  both  Acts  required  intelligent  local  action. 
If  we  could  get  a  good  authority  to  carry  out  these  Acts  in 
various  localities  we  should  to  a  great  extent  solve  the 
difficulty.  The  Cross  Act  was  more  difficult  to  dei;l  with, 
and  he  had  himself  carried  an  amending  Act  in  1882. 
The  original  Act  enabled  local  authorities  to  destroy  whole 
districts  of  bad  houses.  In  many  cases  this  was  the  only 
possible  method  of  dealing  with  them,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  we  built  artisans'  dwellings  on  the  sites.  The 
difficulty  in  such  cases  was  the  enormous  cost  of  the  land 
so  taken,  and  he  was  surprised  that  the   Metropolitan 


Board  of  Works  had  done  so  much.  Many 
houses  ha'l  been  removed  at  a  cost  of  500/. 
family.  The  Act  of  1882  provided  that  artisar 
ings  need  only  be  built  upon  one-half  of 
leaving  the  other  to  be  used  for  commercial 
It  had  been  shown  by  investigation  that  the  pe 
were  turned  out  were  not  living  in  the  houses 
they  were  near  their  work,  but  that  in  many  c 
had  to  traverse  the  metropolis  to  go  to  their  wor 
was  sometimes  in  the  suburbs.  Under  those  circu 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  necessit 
local  authority  to  build  the  houses  on  the  same  2 
land  could  be  procured  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  n 
work  of  some,  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It  might  be  q 
whether  the  Act  might  not  be  further  amende* 
respect,  so  as  to  permit  freedom  of  action  on 
of  the  local  authority.  A  serious  consideration 
of  compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  premises.  I 
intention  of  Sir  R.  Cross's  Act  that  they  shoul( 
compensated  to  their  full  value,  and  no  doubt  he 
that  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  site,  but 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  technical  men,  wh 
to  be  very  much  impressed  with  the  value  of  I. 
conservative  ideas  of  that  kind  were  to  be  fouc 
minds  of  the  arbitrators  who  dealt  with  the  subje 
consequence  was  that  owners  obtained  compen 
amounts  which  to  him  appeared  preposterous.  1 
tion  was  whether  owners  who  had  allowed  prope 
into  such  a  bad  state  and  to  become  a  nuisanc 
neighbourhood  ought  to  be  compensated  to 
extent  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  hous 
bought  and  sold  for  letting  in  tenements,  and  \ 
lease  had  only  a  few  years  to  run  the  owner  v 
no  repairs,  thinking  it  was  not  worth  while,  j 
end  of  the  lease  the  site  would  be  taken.  V 
an  owner  to  be  compensated  in  the  ordina 
or  were  we  to  take  into  consideration  1 
that  there  was  a  moral  obligation  on  his  ] 
to  turn  out  the  people  who  had  been  living 
premises  from  time  immemorial?  If  they  wei 
into  account,  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be,  t 
pensation  to  be  paid  ought  to  be  very  much 
Then  came  the  question  of  compensating  the  mic 
Many  of  these  houses  were  held  by  men  who  to 
on  a  lease  at  a  low  rent,  let  them  to  poor  familie? 
that  way  made  a  large  income.  The  present  s 
compensation  to  such  men  was  that  the  difference 
the  rent  they  paid  and  the  income  they  recei 
taken  and  capitalised,  and  the  result  was  anoib 
mous  sum  for  compensation.  Before  the  Roy 
mission  he  had  ventured  to  conte  id  thit  suci 
ought  to  be  compensated  on  the  basis  that  tl 
business  men  ;  they  devoted  their  whole  time  to 
business,  and  they  ought  to  be  compensate!  in  t 
way  as  any  other  persons  whose  business  premi 
taken  from  them.  If  such  a  principle  were  to  be 
it  would  work  out  a  great  difference  in  the  sum  of 
pensation  ;  they  might  also  re  luce  the  cost  by 
the  rale  of  interest  charged  by  il.e  S'ate.  It  wa? 
Cross's  intention  that  the  State  should  advance  1 
low  interest  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  s 
an  Act  of  1879  raised  the  rales  of  interest.  It  1 
wise  to  return  to  Sir  R.  Cross's  original  intention 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  give  assistance  to  i 
authorities  in  that  way.  The  continuance  of 
state  of  things  in  the  wor^t  parts  of  London  was 
to  the  mismanagement  of  the  local  authorities  bt 
state  of  the  law,  which  did  not  provide  methods 
venting  owners  misusing  their  property.  In  th 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  legitimate  object 
State  to  contribute  towards  clearing  such  rig 
that  could  be  done  in  no  better  way  than  by  a 
money  at  low  rates  of  interest.  These  were  j 
which  the  Acts  might  be  amended  which  enaU 
authorities  to  put  them  in  force.  He  was  strongi 
to  the  local  authorities  building  for  themselves ;  t 
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letter  left  to  private  enterprise.  Nothing  but  mischief 
rould  result  from  the  local  authorities  providing  houses 
or  the  poor.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  put  a  stop  to 
Jie  mischief  which  already  existed. 

Professor  Gairdner  said  that  the  action  taken  in  Glasgow 
bad  been  largely  beneficial.  The  population  which  had 
been  displaced  was  the  better  for  it.  He  did  not  see  any 
principle  by  which  the  local  authority  could  step  in  and 
become  landlords  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
bw  of  supply  and  demand.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  work  ought  to  be  done  was  that  of  upholding  the  good 
and  condemning  the  bad,  so  that  if  a  man  built  a  house  he 
woQJd  be  certain  that  if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  authorities  it 
voald  have  to  come  down.  If  that  rule  were  made  and 
rigidly  adhered  to,  it  would  prevent  the  monstrous  evils 
which  had  occurred  in  many  great  towns. 

Mr.  Mark  Judge,  as  a  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
companies,  declared  that  enterprise  was  checked  by  the 
oofair  competition  of  bodies  with  trust  funds  not  seeking 
profitable  investment,  and  thus  the  commercial  solution  of 
the  question  was  retarded. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  said  he  had  successfully  advised 
manafacturers  to  take  their  works  into  the  country,  and, 
of  course,  the  workpeople  must  follow  the  works.  Thus 
land  in  towns  might  be  left  to  realise  its  commercial  value. 

THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD. 

In  a  paper  bearing  this  title  Dr.  Francis  Warner  drew 
attention  to  the  nervous,  irritable  children — children  who 
were  irr^ular  in  attendance  on  account  of  headaches, 
Rcurrent  chorea,  occasional  fits ;  habitual  truants,  whose 
hiain  defect  could  be  proven  ;  the  child  so  dull  that  it 
remained  among  the  infants  and  learnt  nothing.  Such 
children  were  practically  not  educated.  They  were  not 
neglected  intentionally,  but  because  they  were  not  known 
to  the  school  managers  ;  they  were  not  classified,  and 
took  their  chance  with  the  rest.  Now,  he  believed  it  was 
poisible  to  discover  such  children  and  pick  them  out  by 
definite  physical  signs.  Such  tendencies  ought  to  be  de- 
tected early,  and  pointed  out  to  the  educationalist,  that  he 
B»y  tend  such  cases  carefully,  helping  to  correct  the 
defects  due  to  brain  condition. 

The  special  question — 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DEALING 
WITH  TOWN  SEW^AGE,  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 
HOUSES  AND  STREET  SCAVENGING,  AND 
THE  PRODUCTS  OF  COMBUSTION? 

was  answered  by  Mr.  T.  Pritchard  with  reference  to 
town  sewage.  He  said  that  the  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tioo  some  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  in 
fcvour  of  irrigation  :  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
liid,  however,  caused  a  considerable  modification  of  his 
opinion  as  to  the  best  method  for  adoption,  varying 
•ttording  to  local  circumstances  and  conditions.  The 
writer  called  attention  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
chemists  regarding  the  oxidising  properties  of  rivers  for 
the  purification  of  sewage  effluent  when  discharged  into 
nnning  water  many  times  its  volume.  One  eminent 
d^ist  asserted  that  such  water,  when  well  oxygenated, 
WM  the  most  effective  in  rendering  into  harmless  inor- 
pnic  salts  the  polluting  organic  matter  contained  in 
■^w«ge  effluent,  while  other  eminent  authorities  asserted, 
<*  the  contrary,  that  zymotic  diseases  were  propagated  by 
^^pJik.  germs  in  such  water,  which  were  practically  inde- 
^^i^ble.  In  the  interests  of  sanitation  a  hope  was  ex- 
P'cssed  that  the  important  question  should  be  speedily 
d^^ermined,  more  especially  as  when  during  epidemics 
"^  influence  possessed  by  polluted  water  promoting  the 
'P'^  of  disease  was  considered.  He  described  the 
!^^  of  the  Birmingham,  Tame,  and  Rea  District 
^Ji^nage  Board,  a  Sjrstem  which  disposed  of  the  sewage 
^  a  population  of  over  half  a  million,  and  a  system 
**  the  town  of  Wednesbary,  of  which  he  was  the 
^HuMer,  the  method  adopted  being  one  of  chemical 


precipitation  and  filtration  through  land,  the  precipitated 
sludge  being  pressed  into  cake  containing  45  per  cent,  of 
moisture  by  compressed  air  and  Johnson's  sludge  presser,. 
thus  rendering  it  easy  of  removal  without  creating  nuisance. 
On  the  whole,  irrigation  was  the  best  means  of  treating^ 
town  sewage,  inasmuch  as  both  complete  purification  and 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  may  be  obtained  by  this  method. 
But  no  one  particular  system  for  the  treatment  of  town 
sewage  could  be  adopted  for  universal  use,  but  the  local 
conditions  and  circumstances  connected  with  each  towik 
must  be  carefully  considered,  and  a  method  of  sewage  dis- 
posal  prepared  in  accordance  therewith. 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  F.R.C.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation,  read  a  paper 
*0n  the  Utilisation  of  Town  Refuse,*  which  will 
be  found  at  p.  131. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham 
advocated  the  utilisation  of  London  sewage,  which  might 
be  effected  on  the  north  side  of  ihe  river,  although  the 
south  side  was  unsuitable ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Sillar  expressed 
his  conviction  that  sewage  matter  might  be  utilised  so  as 
at  least  to  avoid  loss,  even  if  no  profit  were  made. 

In  a  paper  on  *  The  Best  Method  of  Dealing  with 
THE  Products  of  Combustion,*  Captain  Douglas 
Gallon,  F.R.S.,  referred  to  the  efl'orts  made  by  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Society  with  this  object.  But  it  might 
be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  it  was  not  by  methods  fer 
improving  the  consumption  of  crude  coal  that  we  should 
ever  arrive  at  freeing  the  atmosphere  from  smoke.  To  do 
this  effectually  we  must  resort  to  gas.  It  was  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  that  the  late  Sir  W.  Siemens  endeavoured  to- 
introduce  into  Birmingham  gas  for  heating  purposes,  both 
for  manufactories  and  for  houses ;  but  the  opposition  of 
the  then  gas  company  prevented  this  grand  experiment, 
and  it  had  been  in  abeyance  ever  since.  Messrs.  Mintoik 
in  their  pottery  kilns  and  others  had  by  the  use  of  gas 
succeeded  in  abolishing  smoke. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys  read  a  paper  on  the  question — 

HOW  FAR  MAY  THE  AVERAGE  DEATH-RATE 
OF  A  POPULATION  BE  CONSIDERED  AN 
EFFICIENT  TEST  OF  ITS  SANITARY  CON- 
DITION  ? 

of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

In  the  opening  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Humphreys  urged  the 
public  need  for  some  numerical  test  of  sanitary  condition,, 
and  to  the  increasing  use  of  the  death-rate  for  this  purpose,, 
he  refers  much  of  that  growth  of  public  interest  in  health 
matters  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  recent  sanitary 
progress.  In  view  of  this  plea  for  a  numerical  test,  and  of 
the  good  that  has  already  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  death- 
rate  for  this  purpose,  the  inexpediency  of  its  surrender  is 
pointed  out,  except  under  one  of  two  conditions ;  unless  its 
use  can  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  mischievous,  or  unless  a 
belter  numerical  test  can  be  provided  in  its  place.  The 
detractors  of  death-rates  consist  in  part  of  those  who  are 
only  partially  acquainted  with  the  true  and  extreme  eflfect  of 
various  disturbing  influences  of  death-rates  ;  while  others 
object  to  death-rates  as  tests  of  sanitary  condition  because, 
in  the  interest  of  sanitary  authorities,  they  give  a  limited 
signification  to  the  term  '  sanitary  condition.*  It  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  insist  on  'health  condition'  as  the 
synonym  of  '  sanitary  condition,*  instead  of  limiting  its 
meaning  to  such  variable  portion  of  health  condition  for 
which  sanitary  authorities  choose  to  recognise  their  re- 
sponsibility. Death-rates  are,  in  the  main,  trustworthy- 
numerical  tests  of  'health  condition,*  although  they  may 
not  be  of  sanitary  condition  so  limited.  The  various  in- 
fluences which  tend  to  disturb  the  value  of  the  death-rate 
as  a  test  of  health  condition,  and  which  have  been  urged 
as  fatal  objections  to  the  use  of  death-rates  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, are  examined  and  analysed  in  the  paper  with  the 
view  to  determine  the  extreme  limit  of  their  effect.  It  is 
shown  that  the  only  really  importsmt  disturbing  influence, 
apart  from  health  condition,  is  the  varying  sex  and  age 
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proporlion  of  different  populations,  and  for  this  dcath- 
tates  may  easily  be  conected.  Without  such  coneclion, 
however,  the  recorded  death-rates  of  nearly  all  urban 
populations  arc  somewhat  understated,  while  thoie  of  rural 
populitions  are  overstated.  Thus,  the  excess  of  mortalily 
due  to  the  unfavourable  health  conditions  of  urban  resi- 
dence is  greater  than  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be. 
Death-rate;  may  at  all  times  be  compared  with  the  mean 
death-rate  in  healthy  districts,  17  per  1,000 ;  most  of  the 
objeclions  made  to  the  comparison  of  death-rates  in  dilTerenC 
communities  may  thus  be  obviated.  As  the  result  of  his 
investigations,  Mr.  Humphrey's  considers  that  death-rates 
afibrd  a  numerical  test  ol  hesJih  condition  sufhciently  ap- 
proximative and  trustworthy  to  be  useful  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  ai  a  stimulant  of  Ihe  public 
interest  in  health  prepress.  While  the  death-rate  at  all 
ages  is  held  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose,  medical  ofliceis  of  health  are  urged  to 
give  in  the  statistical  portion  of  their  sanitary  report*  the 
death-rates  of  persons  living  at  various  groups  of  ages. 
Such  death-rales  at  groups  of  ages  have  a  greater  scientific 
value  than  the  death-rale  at  all  ages,  although  they  are 
not  available  as' numerical  tests  of  healih  condition,  the 
public  utility  of  which  we  cannot  uRbrd  to  ignore. 
,  Dr.  Henry  Ashby  read  a  paper  on  the  question — 
-HOW  FAR  MAY  THE  AVERAGE  DEATH-RATE 
■  OF  A  POPULATION  BE  CONSIDERED  AN 
EFFICIENT  TEST  OF  ITS  SANITARY  CON- 
DITION;  AND  BY  WHAT  MEANS  CAN  THE 
HIGH  DEATH-RATE  OF  CHILDREN  BE  RE- 
DUCED? 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

Statistics  show  that  among  the  working  classes  of  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  the  number  of  deaths  among 
infants  under  one  year  equal  one-third,  and  under  five 
yean  equal  one-half  of  Ibe  total  deaths  at  all  ages.  The 
diseases  which  are  most  falal  are  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia, diarrhoea,  whooping-cough,  simple  atrophy  or 
malnutrition,  and  measles.  The  causes  of  the  high  mor- 
tality are  very  complex,  and  include  the  influence  of  the 
health  and  life  conditions  of  the  parents  in  producing 
veakly  children,  insanitary  conditions  of  dwellings,  in- 
sufficient ventilation  of  rooms,  and  effects  of  smoky  atmo- 
sphere, improper  feeding  of  young  infants,  employment  of 
mothers  in  mills,  &c.,  bad  effects  of  burial  clubs,  poverty, 
degradation,  and  drunkenness  of  parents.  The  means  to 
be  adopted  to  reduce  the  high  death-rale  are  :  i.  Im- 
provement in  the  surroundings  and  homes  of  the  working 
classes  ;  provi^^ion  of  open  spaces  ;  diminution  of  smoke  ; 
improved  dwellings  ;  checks  on  burial  clubs  and  friendly 
societies.  2.  Improvements  in  the  habits  and  status  of 
the  working  classes  by  means  of  education,  and  by  exten- 
sion of  ladies'  sanitary  associations  for  systematic  work 
^mong  the  poor. 

Discussion. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Mr.'  B.   Latham  said 

that  he  believed  that  the  death-rate  was  largely  influenced 

l)y  and  corresponded  with  the  prevalence  of  unrlergtound 

water,  which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  it. 

Professor  Gairdncrwas  of  opinion  that  the  proper  death- 
tale  for  ascerlainiog  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  place 
was  that  of  children  under  one  year  of  age. 

Dr.  Herbert  Page,  Redditch,  objected  to  ihe  entrance  of 
children  into  burial  clubs,  and  thought  that  (he  .Si  ate  ought 
to  veto  such  a  procedure,  or  defer  the  payment  of  the  sum 
assured  for  several  years  after  the  child's  death. 

Mr.  Neison,  London,  denied  Ihat  the  average  death- 
late  was  any  criterion  of  Ihe  sanitary  condition  of  a  place, 
and  suggested  that  the  mean  of  the  tale  of  mortality  in  five 
groups  «f  ages  would  give  a  belter  idea.  He  maintained 
that  the  sickness  in  a  population  did  bear  a  proportion  to 
the  number  of  deaths,  and  said  that  a  national  registration 
of  sickness  would  be  most  useful. 


Dr.  Rickards  said  he  had  come  to  th«  eoDcloslDa  thit  1 
Targe  portion  of  (he  deaths  of  infants  in  mandfactniiif 
towns  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  inisSdcDtlT 
cared  for.  The  State  should  prevent  moihers  gdi^  to 
work  in  factories  until  their  children  were  of  a  certain  9^ 
and  it  should  also  prevent  the  entrance  of  children  ino 
death  clubs. 

The  Chairman  attributed  a  large  portion  of  the  a&as. 
deaths  to  inexperience  on  (he  part  of  (he  molher,  vi 
(bought  it  would  be  useful  for  statistical  purposes  if  ttt 
numlier  of  deaths  of  firstborn  children  could  be  distB- 
guished  from  (he  general  rate. 

Dr.  Ashby,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  thatchildn 
were  no  sooner  born  than  some  parents  or  their  frieak 
began  to  think  of  providing  for  (he  burial  of  the  iobiti, 
-~ '  ihey  were  insured  in  a  club  or  clubs,  sometimes  fai» 


■T  13/. 


Mr.  Neison  said  this  was  against  (he  law,  which  [nv 
hibited  (he  insurance  of  the  life  of  a  child  under  tetto 
more  than  6/. 

Dr.  Ashby  said  he  believed  (he  law  was  evaded,  and  tk 
possibility  of  evading  it  and  obtaining  more  money  thai 
funeral  would  cost,  led  to  neglect  of  (he  aitmen(s  of  inb& 

The  President  (Dr.  Chevers)  said  one  remedy  mijbbt 
to  prevent  any  club  money  coming  into  the  hasdi  4 
fiarents  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  funenl  nl 
legitimate  eipenses  connected  therewith. 

Dr.  Herbert  Page,  S.ScCamb.,  of  Reddilch,  real* 
paper  on— 
THE  .SANITARY  TEST- VALUE  OF  THE  'MEAI 

MORTALITY,'  WITH  SUGGESTED  MEANS  F(K 

REDUCTION  OF  CHILD  MORTALITY, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

He  pointed  out  that  first  and  most  important  of  A« 
varying  conditions  which  modify  (he  test  aiKl  inlfm 
limitations  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  ff»g^ 
its  true  value  is  the  element  of  lime,  the  rdilni 
value  of  a  mean  depending  on  the  length  of  tbeHll 
of  years  or  groups  of  events  olfserved,  its  valne  i» 
creasing  as  Ihe  square  of  the  time.  At  least, 
nium  should  be  taken,  especially  in  small  pof 
and  those  where  numerous  other  variants  aflcci  lb 
result.  In  the  terse  language  of  Dr.  Guy,  *  avenges  we 
numerical  expressions  of  probabilities  ;  extreme  valoa  ■> 
expressions  of  possibilities.'  The  degree  of  appiori* 
tion  to  (he  truth  should,  with  regard  to  (he  probihilili^ 
be  estimated  by  Poisson's  rule,  and  with  respect  la  th 
probabilities,  by  ascertaining  the  error  of  mean  iqauT,a 
simpler,  by  (he  method  of  successive  means.  IIk  (Art 
of  Ihe  birth-rate,  the  nature  of  the  sex  and  age,  gioiM 
of  the  living,  compared  with  the  standard  of  the  'Eap* 
Life  Tables,"  and  the  local  life  lablej  the  cBect  ofitleW 
lives,  of  public  institutions,  emigration,  and  L 
and  especially  the  '  expectation  of  life '  of  the 
must  be  regarded.  The  value  of  the  vuimti  ■)■■■ 
assessed,  (he  (rust worthiness  of  the  mean  EDortality  liO  h 
in  proportion  to  the  balancing  of  the  cilremet,  dcAxri 
from  a  sufficient  series  of  observations,  and  baviDg  Kjcdll 
regard  to  the  relative  sex  and  age  gronps  a  tit 
living  to  those  of  the  dying  ;  in  the  same  gruapli  ■ 
the  same  or  similar  populations.  Reverting  to  tk 
causes  and  remedies  for  the  high  child  morttUly,  ^ 
author  enumerated  the  delegaiion  of  the  care  of  '*'' 
and  children  (0  others  whilst  the  mothers  wcr 


a  dead  letter  and  enforced  by  the  sanitary  andioriiicsiW 
every  person  taking  charge  of  an  infant  or  child  Ibr  ^* 
niaiy  or  other  reward  or  consideration  should  be  np'"' 
to  register  her  name  and  address  with  the  local  ■nWT 
authority  and  the  registrar,  and  should  be  coDipdd  |> 
comply  with  specific  regulations  as  to  chancier,  c# 
space  (regulating  (he  number  of  children 
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upplf,  and  systematic  inspection ;  also  the 
:stab1l>hinent  bI  [he  local  expense  of  a  sufEcicnl 
njpcrly  appoinled  creches.  With  refetence  lo 
ID  of  (he  emiiloyment  of  women  after  child- 
nested  that  i[  should  not  be  allowed  tvhhin 
ths  ol  chililbinh,  and  that  the  employers  of 
1  wife  should  be  required  lo  deduct  a  certain 
a  iheir  weekly  wages  to  be  invested  with  the 
.  on  the  wife'i  behalf,  to  be  refunded  during 

absence  from  woik  ;  the  registration  of  births 

days,  and  the  delivery  by  the  regislrai  of  a 
aple  instiuctions  in  the  care  and  feeding  of 
le  more  or  less  continuous  presence  of  zymo- 
and  epidemics  being  important  causes  of 
lild  life,  considering  we  had  advanced,   even 

law,  so  far  as  to  admit  their  pteventability, 
iceful  lo  civilisation  that  the  prorision  uf  in- 
pilal  accoromodation  was  not  compulsory,  and 
I  not  register  the  presence  of  these  coses  ai 
fully  as  we  do  those  occurring  amongst  cattle. 
he  effects  of  the  cuinmon  insanitary  defects  of 
:ed  dwellings,  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulty 
position  of  the  subject,  but  thought  it  must 
)  enacted  that  no  person  or  community  shall 
lo   possess  any  dwelling    contravening    the 

nlials  of  healthiness.  Another  most  important 
ening — if  il  does  not  distinctly  bear  against  — 

the  prevalent  custom  of  insuring  the  lives  of 
children,  by  which  parents  (sometimes  others 
acquire  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  death  of 
ig.  Even  such  a  possibility  is  inhuman,  and 
egal.  Either  no  insurance  should  be  permitted 
ider  five  years  of  ag[e  ;  or,  if  permitted,  any 
g  therefrom  should  not  be  payable  until  a 
ne  after  death,  long  enough  lo  destroy  all 
teresi  therein.  Again,  we  urgently  require  an 
eformed,  and   simplified   method   of  medico- 

inio  the  causes  of  the  deaths  of  children.  First, 
:ncy  of  medical  officers  of  health  be  required 

secure  their  official  independence  and  tenure 
]   they  might  well  be  requi      '  "■  ■     - 


to,  if  n 


;  the  c 


An 


ling  Ibis,  in  cases  where  the  cause  was  ill- 
oubtfal.  He  would  make,  at  least,  the  prin- 
c  diseases  justifiable   'causes'  to  investigate, 

authorities  should  be  held  pecuniarily  respon- 
manner  regulated  by  law)  for  omissions  or 
ities  connected  tberewllh.  X.aslly,  there  was 
ml  cause  al  the  very  root  of  much  child  mor- 
hich  be  was  afraid  we  were  not  yet  prepared 
rdly  to  seriously  consider — viz.,  some  check 
:  lo  prevent  Ihe  transmission  of  an  enfeebled 
om    various   causes,    alike   a  misforlnne    lo 

offspring,  and  further  endangering  succeed- 
ons,  antagonising  the  highest  beneficial  and 
lOf  hygiene,  viz.,  lo  raise  the  expectation  of 
'  community,  thereby  securing  to  il  and  the 

greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,'  and 
jtowih  more  perfect,  decay  less  rapid,  life  more 
■ath  more  remote.'  Our  waste  of  child  life, 
ationil  and  legal -hygienic  blot,  calls  for  Ihe 
iiideration  of  some  such  measures  as  here 
he  saving  of  life  which  can  be  undoubtedly 
ltd  speedily  justify  the  legislative  adoption  and 
:ome  such  principles, 
enny  Urlin  read  a  paper  on— 
TRACTION  FROM  PUBLIC  USE  OF 
iPACES    AND    WAYSIDE    STRIPS    OF 

e  said  that  in  the  last  century  open  spaces 
ith  everywhere  i  and  Ihe  traveller  on  horse- 
not    Umiled    to    the    siony    road— be    used 


I  the  wayside  strip  of  green.  The  open  spaces  have 
!  now  mostly  disappeared.  Inclosurc  Acts  have  con- 
verted the  la^er  of  Ihem  Into  private  properly— a  pro- 
cess in  which  (formerly,  if  not  at  present)  the  claims 
of  Ihe  poor  were  little  regarded.  Many  other  wayside 
strips  have  been  inclosed  and  built  on ;  and  in  some 
'  localities  at  least  Ihe  most  miserable  of  Ihe  cottages — 
,  those  destitute  of  gardens — are  found  built  on  these  strips. 
In  many  other  cases  the  tleiglibouring  owner  has  quietly 
enlarged  his  Reld  by  taking  in  Ihe  strip  between  il  and  ibe 
road.  The  latter  becomes  in  consequence  nothing  but  a 
1  hard  and  dusty  causeway,  so  many  feet  in  width  ;  and  the 
poor  have  lost  much  wblcb  might  make  their  lives  more 
I  tolerable.  So  far  as  these  spaces  are  built  over  the  injury 
■  is  beyond  remedy.  Where  there  has  been  no  actual  build- 
I  ing  Parliament  might  well  interfere  in  two  ways — (i)  by 
prohibiting  any  inclosure  of  the  wayside  srips  lo  the 
extent  of  lo  feel  or  13  feet  on  either  side  of  the  statutory 
highway  ;  (I)  by  enabling  the  local  aulhorlly  to  reclaim 
and  recover  'back  from  those  who  have  abstracted  them 
from  public  use  the  strips  fenced  in  during  ihe  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  It  is  not  necessary  lo  touch  Ihe  question 
I  of  properly.  Half  of  the  highway  notv  belongs  to  the 
!  adjoining  proprietor ;  but  he  owns  it  tub  nu4»,  and, 
having  once  dedicated  any  way  to  the  public,  the  latter 
have  the  full  enjoyment.  By  on  extension  of  this  doctrine 
of  public  dedication  to  open  spaces  and  wayside  strips 
which  the  public  enjoyed  thirty  years  since  and  have  now 
been  deprived  of,  this  growing  public  mischief  may  be 
stopped,  and  the  amenities  of  life  in  the  rural  districts 
much  increased.  The  'local  authority'  must  not  be  the 
veslry,  as  over  them,  either  as  landlord  or  as  employer, 
the  abstractor  of  spaces  probably  has  in  all  placet  much 
influence.  It  should  be  a  more  extensive  and  independent 
body,  such  as  the  Highway  or  Poor  Law  Board  of  the 
district,  until  a  County  Govemmenl  Bill  is  passed  ;  and  in 
case  of  dispute  the  County  Court  judge  should  have  full 
power  to  adjudicate. 

In  the  Aft  Section  Mr.  T.  C.  Hoisfall  contributed  a 
voluntary  paper  on  the  question — 

ARE  LOCAL  GOVERNING  BODIES  JUSTIFIED 
IN  EXPENDING  LARGE  SUMS  OF  PUBLIC 
MONEY  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  BEAUTI- 
FYING TOWNS  AND  OF  PROVIDING  PARKS, 
PLAYGROUNDS,  AND  OTHER  FACILITIES 
FOR  PUBLIC  RECREATION,  AND,  IF  SO, 
WHAT  ARE  THE  LINES  ON  WHICH  THEY 
CAN   MOST    ADVANTAGEOUSLY   WORK? 

The  writer  took  it  for  granted  that  everyone  believed  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  community  loprovide  for  each  class  those 
things  which  it  could  not  provide  for  itself,  and  could  not 
tack  without  great  injury  to  the  whole  community.  He 
held,  therefore,  thai  if  be  showed  that  through  the  failure 
of  local  authorities  to  make  towns  beautiful,  and  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  recreation  for  Ihe  working  classes,  grave 
injury  had  been  caused  to  the  whole  country,  the  question 
he  had  to  discuss  must  be  answered  affirmatively.  Pointing 
out  thai  many  children  in  towns  did  not  know  how  to 
play,  and  that  a  great  many  ratepayers,  having  never 
learnt  to  care  for  beauty,  either  of  nature  or  art,  would  be 
opposed  lo  the  provision  of  art  galleries,  parks,  &c.,  al  the 
cost  of  the  rales,  he  argued  that  Ihe  help  of  school 
managers  was  needed  to  teach  all  toivnspeople  to  take 
wholesome  exercise  and  enjoy  beautiful  things,  and  urged 
that  all  children  should  he  taught  at  school  bow  to  play 
games  and  use  gymnastic  apparatus.  He  then  recom- 
mended that  town  councils  should  make  existing  play- 
grounds in  towns,  including  those  of  all  schools,  out  of 
school  hours,  of  more  use  by  providing  them  with  gym- 
nastic apparatus  and  well-lraired  custodians  ;  thai  covered 
gymnasia,  like  one  which  has  been  at  work  successfully  in 
Manchester  for  the  last  two  years,  should  be  provided  for 
use  in  dark  evening*  and  wet  weather.      He  said  that 
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town  councils  ought  to  provide  large  to>*Tis  with  an  almost 
complete  ring  round  the  towns  of  open  spaces,  partly  con- 
sisting of  parks,  partly  of  play-fields  ;  but  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  work  so  costly  being  done,  as  many  ratepayers 
could  hardly  afford  to  pay  their  present  rates,  unless  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  acquired  the  power  of  including 
the  suburban  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  got  most 
advantage  from  new  parks,  within  the  municipal  boundary, 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  and 
unless  the  owners  of  land  in  towns  were  made  to  contribute 
to  the  municipal  revenues. 

THE  PRESERVATION   OF   OPEN   SPACES. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  M.A.,  formerly  honorary  solicitor 
to  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  contributed  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  better  preservation  of  open  spaces.  He 
reviewed  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and  of  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  open  spaces.  The  principles  established 
— (I )  that  common  land  should  be  preserved  in  its  open 
condition ;  and  (2)  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of 
providing  public  gardens  in  towns.  But  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  public  opinion,  open  spaces  were  not  yet 
safe,  but  were  liable  to  be  inclosed  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission, or  appropriated  for  purposes  of  railways  and  other 
industrial  undertakings,  or  inclosed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  Commons  Preservation  Society  and  other 
existing  agencies  were  able  to  cope  with  the  first  two  of 
these  dangers,  but  there  were  no  trustworthy  means  of 
resisting  the  third.  The  remedy  which  he  proposed  for 
these  defects  in  the  existing  machinery  was  the  formation 
of  a  corporate  company  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Acts  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  properties  possessing 
common  rights,  manors  and  commons,  and  town  gardens, 
and  of  managing  all  open  spaces  so  acquired  in  the  public 
interest.  In  addition  to  these  such  an  association  might 
ultimately  be  enabled  to  arrange  without  purchase  for  the 
temporary  use  by  the  public  of  town  gardens,  to  co-operate 
with  local  authorities  for  the  above  purposes,  to  exercise, 
for  the  protection  of  open  spaces,  rights  of  common 
attached  to  properties  purchased,  and  subject  to  the  fore- 
going considerations,  to  manage  property  for  profit.  But 
3ie  central  idea  was  that  of  a  land  company  which  should 
administer  its  property  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  interests  in  open  spaces. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  thought  it  would  be  very  unjust 
to  put  a  special  tax  on  the  owners  of  property  in  order  to 
promote  the  objects  advocated  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Shaw-Liefevre  said  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
country  who  knew  more  about  commons  than  Mr.  Hunter. 
He  had  been  employed  in  nearly  all  the  great  commons 
cases,  and  was  the  solicitor  to  the  Corporation  of  London 
in  the  Epping  Forest  case,  in  which  between  6,000  and 
7,000  acres  had  been  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  such  a  task  would  have  been 
deemed  hopeless,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fawcett, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  others,  great  victories  had  been 
won.  At  all  events,  we  were  now  safe  from  legislative 
interference.  By  the  common  law  the  lord  of  the  manor 
could  not  enclose  a  common  except  by  the  consent  of  each 
and  every  commoner.  In  Epping  Forest  one  lord  of  the 
manor  had  enclosed  about  1,200  acres,  thinking  he  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  all  his  commoners.  But  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  had  common  rights  in  respect  of  a 
cemetery  of  about  twenty  acres,  and  fought  a  costly  battle 
for  the  rights  of  commoners  in  which  they  were  victorious. 
Suits  for  rights  of  commons  were  very  costly,  and  although 
a  few  public-spirited  individuals  had  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  people,  the  work  of  commons  preservation  could 
only  be  carried  on  by  associated  effort.  He  was  disposed, 
therefore,  to  welcome  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hunter.  He 
should  be  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  to  require  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  to  every  scheme  of  inclosure  on  the  part  of 
a  lord  of  the  manor,  though  he  was  afraid  that  however 
willing  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  to  agree  to  such 
a  proposal,  it  might  not  be  so  acceptable  in  another  place. 
But  what  was  now  wanted  was  not  so  much  large  spaces 


as  a  number  of  small  ones  for  play  and  recreation  grooods. 
Twenty  or  thirty  commons  averaging  160  acres  each  had 
been  rescued  about  London.  He  would  also  suggest  that 
corporations  ought  to  have  the  power,  which  the  Corpora* 
tion  of  London  had  recently  exercised,  of  acquiring  more 
land  than  was  needed  for  the  purpose  of  a  park  or  rccret> 
tion  ground,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  land  it 
its  improved  value.  By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  {« 
Sanitary  Record  for  September  15,  p.  86).  disused 
burial  grounds  could  no  longer  be  built  over,  which  wi 
a  great  boon  to  the  crowdei  parts  of  towns. 

Mr.  Sturge  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Mortmain  Act! 
for  the  purposes  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hunter's  paper. 

Mr.  F.  Safford  urged  the  Commmons  Prescrvatioi 
Society  to  take  up  the  question  of  footpaths. 


THE  OUTBREAK    OF   TVPHOID    FEVER  AT 

KIDDERMINSTER. 

The  town  of  Kidderminster,  a  parliamentary  and  moot* 
cipal  borough,  with  a  population  of  some  28,000,  sitoite  -^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Stour,  and  known  througlMit  \ 
the  civilised  world  for  its  carpet  manufactures  and  other 
similar  industries,  has,  during  the  last  six  weeks,  beeotk 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  serious  and  extensive  epidemiciof 
typhoid,  or  enteric  fever,  ever  known  in  the  Mtdlandik 
As  in  most  cases  of  the  kind,  when  once  the  grarityrf^ 
the  attack  became  known,  a  tendency  was  at  once  mui*  j 
Tested  to  exaggerate  the  evil,  and  to  let  dismay  and  terror  { 
run  riot  with  reason  and  common  sense.  The  wildetf  \ 
rumours  got  afloat  both  as  to  the  causes  and  the  extent  «l| 
the  outbreak,  and  remedies  were  proposed  during  tk  ] 
earlier  period  of  alarm  which  were  not  of  the  most  pnc*  ^ 
ticable  nature,  would  have  involved  the  town  in  ninov  ] 
expenditure,  and  probably  have  effected  no  good.  Typhfle^ .] 
enteric,  or  pythogenic  fever,  as  this  particular  foim  of  \ 
disease  is  variously  named  is  one  of  the  preventable  cfav  i 
of  diseases,  and  generally  arises  from  the  inhalation  of  fal  1 
air  or  sewer-gas,  the  drinking  of  impure  water  or  oor  "■ 
taminated  milk,  and  is  essentially  a  consequence  of  sanitnf  ^ 
neglect.  Anything  approaching  an  epidemic  of  this  pv>  1 
ticular  disorder  cannot  consequently  occur  without  thro**  :j 
ing  grave  responsibility  upon  the  local  authorities,  vA  ' 
pointing  to  some  great  sanitary  defect  or  ne$;lect  Nov  \ 
that  the  excitement  and  apprehension  which  followed  vpoi  : 
the  public  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  anevil,tkr^ 
source  of  which  could  not  be  s  itisfactorily  ascertained,  h^-. 
calmed  down,  and  people  have  the  opportunity  of  foriBiif ' 
conclusions  based  upon  the  investigations  of  compeWt. 
and  scientific  authorities,  the  causes  of  the  epidemic  tfl 
the  remedies  most  likely  to  be  efficacious  are  more  detf|f 
discernible.  It  was  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Tom 
Council,  held  on  Sept.  3,  that  Mr.  D.  Corbet,  ifcl 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  a  supplementary  repoi^ 
stated  that  since  his  monthly  report  had  been  made  ip^  * 
sudden  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  had  appeared  ia  fc 
town,  not  confined  to  one  district,  but  prevailing  genenB^b 
From  80  to  100  cases  had  broken  out,  fresh  cases  vctt 
occurring  every  day,  and  there  had  already  been  sevdtf 
eight  deaths.  He  was  not  prepared  then  to  state  tk 
origin  of  the  outbreak,  but  was  inclined  to  (Wt  1^ 
down  to  sewer-gas,  and  he  recommended  that  At 
sewers  be  constantly  and  freely  flushed,  that  (Str 
infectants  should  be  used  both  about  the  sewers  aadli 
the  watercarts,  that  the  sanitary  inspector  visit  c^*'/^ 
of  typhoid  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  it  oocoR* 
and  that  the  proper  sanitary  measures  were  used,  that  tk 
water-supply  be  tested  by  analysis,  and  that  the  vokoaiM 
diseases  hospital  be  opened  free  to  all  bat  panperosei 
On  the  nth  he  reported  that  fresh  cases  caiasaA^ 
arise,  that  the  conditions  of  the  outbreak  were  sadi  ai  ^ 
place  its  source  outside  milk  contamination,  that  the  «iM^ 
had  been  analysed  with  a  satisfactory  resolt,  and  tj^.^ 
was  of  opinion  the  cause  arose  from  wint  of  '  ^ 
ventilation  for  the  sewers,  forcing  gas  into  the ' 
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adjoining  premises  when  the  sewers  were  flushed,  owing 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  them, 
and  the  defective  manner  in  which  many  of  the  drains  were 
trapped.     Up  to  that  date  there  had  been   200    cases 
reported  and  14  deaths  registered.     On  September  22  he 
reported  a  death-rate  for  the  month  of  40784  per  i,cxx>, 
as  compared  with  29*058   for  the  previous  month,  and 
13*765  for  the  corresponding  month  last   year.     Of  the 
totaJ  deaths  there  had  been  18  from  diarrhoea^  as  com- 
pared with  19  the  previous  month,  and  27  from  typhoid. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  October  i, 
he  reported  that  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  up  to 
that  time    was    considerably  above    600,   and   that    the 
total  number  of  deaths  was  44.     Since  then  the  deaths 
have   increased   to   nearly  sixty.      Such  a  condition   of 
things  in  a  town  like   Kidderminster,  occupying  a  low- 
lying  position  and  covering  a  comparatively  small  area, 
was  naturally  calculated  to  create  alarm.     This  feeling, 
however,  was  n'^uch  intensified  by  special  articles  which 
appeared   in   the  Birmingham  Daily  Post^  in   which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  source  of  the  outbreak  to  a 
contaminated    water-supply,     the    onus    of   such     con- 
tamination being  laid  upon  the  sanitary  authorities  them- 
selves.    One  of  these  articles  was  accompanied  by  a  dia- 
gram  showing   how  the  water-supply,  according  to  the 
theory  set  up,   was  polluted.*    Kidderminster,   like   too 
many  other  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the   filthy  midden  system,  and  a  large 
number  of  these  are  uncovered,  and  are  admittedly  in  a 
very  insanitary  condition.     But  a  number  of  the  better 
class  houses  are  provided  with  water-closets,  which,  it 
has  transpired,  are    directly  connected    with    the    tovn 
sewers.       For     the     treatment    of     the    sewage    that 
passes  through  the  sewers,  a  sewage  'farm  has  been  put 
into  operation.     This  is  situate  on  the  Stourport  Road, 
and  the  sewage  is  pumped  to  the  requisite  level   from 
works  situate  within  seventy  feet  of  the  well  from  which 
the  town  is  mainly  supplied  with  water.     The  pipe  con- 
veying the  sewage  from  the  pumping-house  to  the  sewage 
farm  passes  close  alongside  this  well,  and  at  a  joint  in  this 
pipe,  fifteen  feet  distant  from  the  well,  a  slight  leakage  or 
'sweating*  was    alleged    to  be  going   on,  sufficient   to 
cause  a  dampness  of  the  surrounding  soil.     The  inference 
drawn  was,  naturally  enough,  that  the  leakings  from  this 
faulty  joint  in  the  sewage  conduit  percolated  into  the  well 
from  which  the  water  supply  of  the  town  was  principally 
obtained.     Such  a  suggestion  of  course  produced  con- 
siderable uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  townsfolk,  inas- 
much that  if  this  was  really  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of 
fever,  there  was  no  knowing  to  what  extent  the  seeds  of 
the  disorder  had  been  sown.     Npr  was  this  all.     At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  feet  from  the  well  was  a  disused  collect- 
ing tank  for  sewage,  in  which  there  was  stated  to  be 
between  three  and  four  feet  depth  of  foul  stagnant  water, 
of  a  dull  greenish  tint,  the  soakage  of  the  adjacent  soil, 
showing  the  pervious  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  ease 
with  which  percolation  from  the  leaky  joint  to  the  well 
might  take  place.     It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  site 
where  the  sewage  works  now  are  was  formerly  a  brick- 
yard, and  that  the  pits  which  had  been  dug  for  clay  were 
afterwards  used  as   'tips'  for  night   soil  and  rubbish. 
Obviously  the  first  duty   imposed  upon   the  authorities 
under    these    circumstances  was  at    once   to    ascertain 
whether  such   percolation  really  did  take    place,   and, 
if  so,  to  what  extent ;  also  to  thoroughly  test  the  quality 
of   the  water    by   analysis.      This    they    lost    no   time 
in  doing,  and   an   analysis  of  the  water  was  made  by 
Mr,  Jones,  the  borough  analyst  for  Wolverhampton,  as 
follows  :  *  Grains  per  imperial  gallon,  or  parts  per  70,000. 
Total  solid  matter,  dried  at   212°  F.,    14080;  free  or 
saline  ammonia,  0*000 ;  organic  ammonia,  O'ooio ;   nitro- 
gen as  nitrates  and  nitrites,   0*1485  ;  chlorine,    i  '470  ; 
oxygen,  absorbed  in  four  hours  at  So''  F.,  O'OOio  ;  colour 
through  two  feet  a  very  pale  greenish  tinge  ;  total  hard- 
ness, 11*^*16.     The  analysis  shows  your  water  to  be  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  condition.*    Mr.  Comber,  C.E.,  the 


borough  surveyor,  in  a  report  dated  Sept.  9,  demurred 
to  the   statements  that  the  outbreak  was  caused   either 
by  sewer  gas  or  pollution  of   the   water  supply ;    but 
made    a    sweeping    indictment    against    the    middens. 
*  There    is    no    doubt,*    he    stated,     *  that    the    present 
partial    system     of    middens    is    a    fruitful    source    of 
disease.     The  excreta  from  fever  patients  is  in  many  cases 
thrown  into  them  without  any  previous  disinfection,  and 
perhaps  a  whole  row  of  houses  are  common  to  one  midden. 
When  emptied,  the  liquid  contents  saturate  the  yard  where 
thrown  out.     The  street  and  channels,  and  frequently  the 
gully  grates,  receive  some  of  it.     It  is  then  carted  through 
the  town,  with  the  risk  of  some  of  it  being  spilled  and 
sowing  infection  broadcast.     I  consider  the  whole  of  these 
disgusting  places  should  be  swept  away,  and  proper  water- 
closets  and  dry  ashpits  substituted.     Until  this  is  done 
the  health  of  the  town  will  not  be  satisfactory.*    However 
much  we  may  be  disposed  to  agree  with  these  remarks, 
which  recommend  themselves,  the  report  left  the  cause  o 
the  outbreak  an  open  question,  for  the  midden  system  could 
scarcely  be  held  responsible  for  the  almost  simultaneous 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spread.     The  Mayor  (Mr.   D.  W. 
Goodwin)  then  telegraphed   to    the  Local    Government 
Board  to  send  down  an  inspector  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  on  September  22  Dr.  Parsons  visited  the  town,  and, 
in  company  with   the   Mayor,   the    surveyor,    and   other 
officials,  inspected  the  well,  the  sewage  pumping  works, 
and  the  section  of  the  pipe  containing  the  joint  from  which 
the  *  sweating  *  was  alleged  to  proceed.     He  also  examined 
the  apparatus  used  for  flushing  the  sewers,  and  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  medical  men  of  the  town.     As  the  result 
of  this  visit  the  Town  Council  received  a  letter  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  26th  ult.,  which  stated 
that  Dr.  Parsons  had  reported  to  them  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  the  town,  that  they  learnt  that  the  situation  of  the 
well  at  the  sewage  works  rendered  it  liable  to  the  risk  of 
very  serious  pollution,  and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Council  proposed  to  sink  a  second  bore,  in  addition  to  pro- 
longing the  suction-pipe  50  feet,  and  to  All  in  the  space 
between  the  pipe  and  the  side  of  the  bore-hole  with  con- 
crete.     They  could,    however,    only   regard   that   as    a 
temporary  measure,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  source  of 
supply  should  be  discontinued  as  soon   as  practicable. 
They  also  hoped  the  sanitary  authority  would  take  active 
measures  for  efficiently  dealing  with  all  sanitary  defects- 
which  might  be  discovered  during  the   inquiries  it  was 
proposed    to    make    as    to    the     sanitary    surroundings. 
of    each    house     in    which    a    case     of    enteric    fever 
has    occurred   or    may    occur.      So    far    as    this    com- 
munication   goes,    indefinite    though    it    is,    the    only 
department  upon  which  suspicion  is  thrown,  by  inference, 
is  the  water-supply  from  the  well  near  the  sewage  pump- 
ing works.  >  Formerly  the  water-supply  of  the  town  was 
pumped  from  a  well  sunk  into  the  new  red  sandstone, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  out  of  Kidderminster,  on  the 
Stourport  Road,  the  works  there  being  opened  in  1872. 
But  the  supply  proved  inadequate,  and  the   surveyor  was 
instructed  to  prepare  an  estimate  and  scheme  for  a  new 
bore-hole  at  the  sewage  works,   as  an  auxiliary  supply. 
This  was  done  ;  and  tenders  for  carrying  out  the  work 
were  ordered  to  be  obtained  at  a  meeting  of  the  council 
at  which  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- four  members   were 
present.     The  water  obtained  from  this  well  was  analysed 
from  time  to  time,  and  reported  to  be  equal  to  that  which 
had  been  obtained   from  the  artesian  well  at  the  water- 
works, the  analysis  in  September  1880  being  that  it  was 
*an  exceedingly  good  water,  w^ell  suited  for  drinking  and 
general  domestic  purposes.'    This  source  would  seem  to 
have  gradually  come  to  be  that  from  which  the  to\vn  is 
principally  supplied,   the  well  being  pumped  night  and 
day,  while  the  old  well  is  only  pumpeil  eleven  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.     With  regard  to  their  sewerage  arrange- 
ments the  authorities  cannot  be  charged  with  idleness.    In 
ten  or  twelve  years  they  have  expended  120,000/.  in  their 
endeav3urs  to  secure  an  efficient  water-supply  and  drainage 
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system,  and  they  certainly  seem  in  this  instance,  as  soon 
as  they  recognised  the  gravity  of  the  position,  to  have 
taken  such  steps  as  would  enable  them  to  grapple  with  the 
difficult  and  onerous  task  so  suddenly  thrust  upon  them. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  council  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  while 
deprecating  the  sensational  reports  and  statements  which 
had  been  made,  and  which,  while  doing  no  good,  caused 
unnecessary  and  dangerous  alarm,  the  serious  nature  of  the 
case  was  fully  admitted,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  such 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  as  would  stamp  out  the 
present  attack  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it.  The  NCayor 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  previously  of  the  situation 
and  surroundings  of  the  well  at  the  sewage  works  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  possibility  of  sewage  getting  into  the  well  was 
mooted,  the  pumping  was  stopped  and  recourse  was  had 
to  other  sources  for  the  water-supply.  At  this  meeting  a 
lengthy  report  was  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  the  well-known  authority  on  sewage 
matters,  in  conjunction  with  the  borough  surveyor,  upon 
the  general  sanitary  arrangements  and  water-supply  of 
the  town.  The  report  attributes  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 
to  sewer-gas  or  polluted  water,  or  both,  condemns  the 
middens  and  slaughter-houses,  some  of  the  latter  of  which 
draned  directly  into  the  sewer,  and  states  : — 

*  Our  inspection  of  the  sewerage  arrangements,  both  as 
regards  the  construction  of  sewers  and  house-drains,  prove 
them  to  be  most  defective,  and  in  their  present  condition 
positively  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  public,  some  of 
the  sewers  being  laid  with  a  reverse  fail,  allowing  the 
organic  matters  therein  contained  to  decompose  and  evolve 
deleterious  gases,  when  frequently  the  only  method  of 
escape  for  such  gases  would  appear  to  be  directly  into  the 
dwellings,  there  being  no  ventilation  of  either  sewers  or 
house-drains  ;  at  least,  more  correctly  speaking,  ventilation 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  although  water-closets 
have  been  generally  adopted  in  the  higher  parts. 

*  Our  inspection  of  the  slaughter-houses  and  back-yards 
shows  the  existence  of  a  most  offensive  and  disgusting 
state  of  things,  the  condition  of  many  of  these  places  being 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  create  sickness. 

'  Before  offering  our  conclusions  and  recommendations 
as  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done,  it  is  desirable 
that  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  sewage 
discharged  from  the  various  manufactories  and  other  places 
into  the  sewers.  The  sewage  in  itself  is  of  a  very  offensive 
description,  but  is  greatly  intensified  by  the  discharge  of 
n^rly  all  the  liquid  refuse  at  a  high  temperature  from  the 
mills  constantly  during  the  day.  This  has  the  effect  of 
rarefying  the  gas  given  off  by  the  sewage,  and  renders 
absolutely  necessary  a  more  comprehensive  system  of 
sewer  ventilation  than  what  is  required  in  other  towns  not 
similarly  conditioned,  whibt  many  manholes  to  the  sewers 
are  provided  with  a  catchpit,  or  sump,  Uius  allowing  solid 
matter  to  be  arrested  and  deposited,  which,  if  not  con- 
stantly removed  by  mechanical  means,  adds  to  the 
nuisance. 

*  Under  these  circumstances  we  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  immediate  attention  be  given  to  the  following 
suggestions,  which,  in  our  opinion,  when  considering  the 
health  of  the  public,  are  absolutely  essential  to  be  at  once 
carried  out 

*  I.  That  no  further  supply  of  water  to  the  town  be 
taken  from  the  supplemental  well  in  New  Road,  at  the 
Caldwell  pumping-station,  until  structural  alterations  have 
been  effected,  and  that  by  means  of  iron  pipes  carefully 
inserted  into  the  bore-holes,  with  proper  connections 
direct  from  the  suction-pipes  of  the  pumps»  and  the  whole 
of  the  well  surrounding  such  bore-hore  carefully  filled  with 
cement  concrete,  and  then  pumping  only,  94  a  temporary 
measure,  direct  from  the  bore-hole,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
from  the  well,  at  the  same  time  frequently  determining  by 
analyses  the  purity  of  the  water  so  taken. 

*  2.  In  consequence  of  the  water-supply  to  Kidderminster 
being  at  certain  times  insufficient,  that  another  well  and 
bore  be  constructed,  together  with  the  necessary  pumping 
power,  at  a  point  to  be  hereafter  determined. 


'3.  That  the  high  level  reservoir  be  cleansed  and 
covered  with  masonry  or  concrete,  as  in  its  present  con- 
dition it  is  unsuited  for  storing  water  pumped  from  the 
deep  sandstone  formation  ;  also  that  a  high  level  service 
reservoir  be  constructed. 

*  4.  That  the  supply  of  water  be  constant,  and  that  no 
direct  connections  between  the  distributing  pipes  and 
water-closets  be  permitted ;  also  that  arrangements  be  so 
made,  with  existing  flushing  cisterns,  so  as  to  effectually 
preclude  the  possibility  of  access  of  sewer-gas  to  the  water 
pipes. 

'  5.  That  immediate  ventilation  be  given  to  the  sewers 
by  means  of  open  gratings  at  the  surfaces  of  the  streets,  or 
roadways,  one  hundred  3rards  apart,  such  gratings  to  be 
constructed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  detritus  to  the 
sewer-  By  the  construction  of  these  ventilators  air  will 
be  admitted  to  the  sewers,  which  is  as  great  a  necessity  in 
underground  ventilation  as  the  openings  are  for  the  exit  of 
air,  thus  forming  a  series  of  upcast  and  downcast  shafts, 
and  where  the  sewers  are  properly  constructed,  and  regu- 
larly flushed,  the  diluted  sewer  air,  discharged  at  the 
ground,  will  be  rapidly  diflused  and  deodorised  by  the 
atmosphere. 

*  6.  That  the  sewer  in  Park  Lane,  having  at  the  present 
time  a  reverse  fall,  be  relaid  in  a  proper  manner,  as  well  as 
such  other  sewers  in  the  town  as  may  be  found  to  have  an 
insufficient  inclination. 

*  7.  That  the  catchpits  or  sumps  at  the  bottom  of  man- 
holes be  filled  in  the  semicircular  earthenware,  or  brick 
inverts,  level  with  the  outgoing  sewer,  be  constructed. 

'  8.  The  disconnection  of  house-drains  with  sewers  where 
practicable,  and  the  ventilation  of  all  soil  pipes  and  traps  of 
water-closets.  Such  house-drains  to  have  between  the 
house  and  the  sewer,  a  trap  and  downcast  shaft  combined, 
as  also  a  gully  trap  and  grating,  and  so  arranged  that  there 
shall  be  no  connection  between  the  ordinary  slop-stone 
and  the  house-drain. 

'9.  In  consequence  of  the  natural  tendency  of  sewer- 
gas  to  rise  to  the  higher  points  of  the  town,  the  sewer 
system  to  be  ventilated  in  sections,  by  the  construction 
of  flaps  upon  sewer  outlets  in  manholes,  so  that  no  one 
particular  district  shall  ventilate  the  sewers  of  another 
district. 

*  10.  That  surface-water,  where  practicable,  be  diverted 
by  the  existing  gullies  and  surface-drains  to  the  river,  and 
so  reduce  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  and 
lessen  the  annual  cost  at  the  outuUl ;  also  that  manufac- 
turing refuse,  so  far  as  possible,  be  prevented  from 
entering  into  the  sewers. 

*  II.  The  construction  of  additional  self-acting  flushing 
chambers,  where  the  flow  of  sewage  is  sluggish,  con- 
sequent upon  the  flat  gradient  of  sewers. 

*  12.  lliat  the  present  system  of  middens,  which  is 
both  insanitary  and  dangerous  to  health,  be  at  once  sub- 
stituted by  proper  self-acting  trough-closets,  and  that  all 
receptacles  tor  ashes  and  other  refuse  be  constructed  above 
the  ground  level  and  covered. 

'  13.  That  the  keeping  of  pigs  in  the  thickly  populated 
portions  of  the  borough  be  prohibited. 

'  14.  That  a  public  abattoir  be  constructed,  and  all 
private  slaughtermg  of  cattle  and  pigs  be  prohibited  ;  also 
that  immediate  closing  of  some  ot  Ute  more  objectionable 
ones  take  place. 

'  15.  A  great  number  of  small  houses,  from  their  want 
of  drainage,  bad  state  of  repair,  and  other  unsanitary 
conditions,  are  little  less  than  hotbeds  of  disease,  and 
should  be  immediately  declared  totally  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  closed  accordingly.  No  doubt  such  sug- 
gestion, if  acted  upon,  would  inflict  a  serious  hardship 
upon  the  owners ,  and  is  such  an  exceptional  case  as  may 
be  fairly  (Considered  by  the  Town  CounciL' 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  measures  are  to  be  taken 
to  put  the  recommendations  in  force  at  a  probable  expense 
of  more  than  10,000/.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
epidemic  is  on  the  decline. 

The  views  the  medical  men  of  the  town  take  of  the 
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subjecl  will  be  galheced  from  the  following  resolulioDS, 
passed  ax  a  meeling  at  which  there  were  present  Dr. 
Roden  (in  Ih.e  chait),  Mr.  S.  Strelton,  Dr.  Langford, 
Messrs.  Daiid  Corlwl,  J,  W,  Colbouro,  J.  Lionet 
Stietton,  and  Dr.  Measures,  A  prolooged  itiscussion 
took  place,  and  there  was  a  minute  investigation  of  all 
circutnttancex  bearing  upon  the  causes  of  the  epidemic. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 
(t)  "Thai,  while  wc  are  ooable  to  state  positively  the 
-cause  of  the  epidemic,  we  are  of  opinion  tliat  it  was 
primarily  caused  by  the  water-supply,  and  that  it  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  imperfect  draini^e  system  and  other 
insanitary  conditions,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  against 
the  supply  of  milk.'  (I)  'That  from  the  evidence  pro- 
ilnccJ  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  well  at  the  sewase 
staiioii  should  be  immediately  closed,  and  not  used  again 
under  any  drcnmstances  whatever.'  (j)  'That  proper 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  certainty  of  pure  water 
in  the  reservoir,  including  the  raising  of  the  surrounding 
wa.!!  and  the  adoption  of  a  proper  covering.'  (4)  'That 
immediate  steps  be  taken  10  provide  an  additional  supDly 
of  pure  water  at  a  distance  from  the  town.'  (5)  'That 
Ihe  drainage  system  be  fully  investigated  by  an  eminent 
sanitary  expert,  all  levels,  catchpits,  and  ventilation  to 
receive  hU  especial  attention.'  (6)  '  That  all  junctions 
with  the  main  seweci  be  examined  and  certified  as  being 
in  rigid  order,  by  the  Corporation  oificials.'  (7)  'That  a 
pubUc  abattoir  be  constructed  without  delay,  and  that  all 
intramuralslaughter-bouses  be  abolished.'  (S)  'That  all 
middens  and  privies  be  abolished,  and  that  no  pigsties  be 
allowed  in  the  close  confines  of  the  borough,  and  that 
some  measures  be  taken  to  mitigate  the  emanations  from 
obnoxious  trades.'  [9)  'That,  in  the  meantime,  the  free 
use  of  disinfectants  should  be  proceeded  with,  including 
the  Hushing  of  all  drains  and  watering  of  streets  with  Ihe 
same.'  (10)  'That  the  Infectious  Hospital  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  medical  profession  for  the  admission  of 
all  such  cases  as  they  consider  desirable,  and  that  such 
admissions  be  obtainable  with  the  greatest  possible  ease.' 
(11)  '  That  a  thousand  handbills  be  printed  for  distiibution 
amongst  the  fever  cases,  with  suggestions  for  the  care  of 
Ihe  patients'  nursing,  disinfection  of  secretions  and  linen, 
proper  feeding,  and  dealing  with  milk  and  the  water.' 
(iz)  'That  a  fund  should  be  started  for  the  provision  of 
nurses,  to  devote  their  time  to  viiitlng  the  sick  poor  under 
the  guidance  of  the  medical  profession.' 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  requisition  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Mayor  asking  him  to  call  a  town's  meeting 
at  an  early  d^te  to  consider  the  present  serious  stale  of  the 
drainage  and  woler-supply  of  the  town.  Considerable 
incanvenience  has  been  experienced  by  reason  of  Ihe 
stoppage  of  the  water-supply  from  the  well  at  the  sewage 
works,  the  supply  (root  other  sources  having  run  short  on 
several  occasions.  Though  freih  cases  still  occur,  they  are 
of  a  mild  nature. 


THE  MEDICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
EXHIBITION  AT  HUMPHREYS'  HALL, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

Tkjs  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Monday,  and  will 
remain  open  until  Nov,  12.  It  is  under  the  pationage  of 
the  authorities  of  University  College  Hospital,  to  whom 
the  surplus  will  be  given  after  the  expenses  are  paid. 
Writing  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  the  reporter  can 
gi  ve  only  a  mere  outline  of  the  exhibits.  Many  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  chemists  and  surgical  instrument' 
Maker?  ate  present,  as  well  as  makers  of  apparatus  for 
inbaling  nitrous  and  oxygen  gases.  Good  prepaistions  are 
also  fairly  represented.  Medical  glass  and  aerated  water- 
boilles,  mineral  waters,  lime  jnice.&c,  find  ntocalion,  and 
many  articles  of  domestic  use  bearing  upon  health  are 
amongst  tbe  exhibits.  But  the  principal  feature,  and  one 
to  which  Ihe  attention  of  the  medical  profession  will  be 
drawn  is  a  Portable  Iron  Hospital,  erected  by  Mr.  Hum- 


phreys under  the  supervision  of  the  auihorities  of  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  furnished  by  them,  nurses  being  in 
daily  attendance  to  explain  the  various  appliances,  &c. 
As  this  hospital  will  be  described  in  detail  in  our  next 
issue,  with  illustrations,  it  is  only  needful  now  to  nole 
that  it  is  a  most  complete  building,  and  shows  how 
corrugated  iron  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for  hospital  pur- 
poses, either  for  temporary  or  permanent  uses.  There  oie 
Iwo)wards,  each  large  enough  for  six  beds,  with  kitchen, 
scullery,  bath  rooms,  and  w.c.'s,  matron's  room  and 
sleeping  room,  and  everything  is  built  up  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  tbough  easily  taken  to  pieces  for  re- 
erection.  Since  the  National  Health  Society  held  their 
exhibition  at  Humphreys'  Hall  in  June  iSSj,  the  fine  pile 
□r  buildings  then  in  counte  of  erection  by  Mr.  Humphreys 
is  nearly  completed,  and  the  principal  hall  is  enlarged. 
The  public  are  admitted  free  of  charge  to  this  exhibition 
from  to  A.M.  until  I  I'.M.,  after  which,  until  S  P.M.,  Ihe 
charge  for  admission  will  be  one  shilling. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

ARTIFICIAL  GRANITE  PAVING. 
With  the  different  kinds  of  artificial  stone  coming  more 
or  less  into  use  for  paving,  it  appears  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  a  system  of  laying  more  after  the  style  of  the 
ordinary  '  flags  '  has  not  been  generally  carried  out.  'With 
one  or  two  exceptions  al!  that  bave  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer  have  been  set  in  one  continuous  length  at 
isplu.lte,  or  in  blocks  of  such  sjie  that  they  could  not  be 
taken  up  without  breaking.  This  adds  to  the  expense 
very  much,  besides  keeping  the  work  of  relaying  about 
looser  than  necessary  to  the  great  detriment  of  street 
traffic  and  shopkeepers.  In  the  case  of  asphalte  this  has 
tiecome  a  great  nuisance,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  gas-pipes,  and  in  many  instances  water-pipes 
leading  to  every  house,  these  being  bedded  In  and  not  to 
be  gut  out  except  by  breaking  up  the  pathway  again. 
This  difficulty  belongs  to  any  artificial  substance  laid  in 
the  manner  mentioned.  The  writer  recently  paid  a  vi^l 
to  Ealing  to  inspect  some  artificial  granite  paving  that  has 
been  laid  fur  five  years,  and  the  principleadopted  appeared 
lohlm  to  be  an  admirable  one,  while  the  cost  of  the  pave- 
ment is  less  than  asphalte,  or  any  artificial  substance  save 
tar-pavIng,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  used  except  for  subur- 
ban traffic.  It  is  much  less  than  that  of  Vork  dagt,  to  which 
it  bears  a  close  resemblance.  This  paving,  which  is  laid 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  ot  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  small  chippings  of  granite  received  direct 
from  the  quarries.  It  is  laid  on  the  spot  In  blocks  about 
two  inches  thick  and  about  the  siie  of  ordinaiy  flag-stones. 
Wherever  a  pipe  Occurs  that  may  necessitate  the  paving 
to  be  removed  at  times,  provision  is  made  for  this  at 
each  side  of  the  block,  so  that  when  one  is  raised  the  others 
can  be  removed  with  ease  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Mr.  Taylor's  arrangement  that  each  of  these 
blocks  can  be  taken  up  without  breakage,  as  a  solid  flag- 
stone. It  is  unnecessary  lo  dilate  upon  the  merits  of 
such  an  arrangement,  as  its  econoiuy  and  simplicity 
must  be  apparent.  Looking  to  the  wearing  qiudities 
of  granitic  pavement  there  is  none  other  save  asphalte  that 
is  so  enduring,  and  the  feeling  of  safety  to  the  pedestrian, 
offered  by  the  artificial  granite,  is  superior  to  all  others. 
It  is,  Ihe  writer  is  informed,  some  eighteen  years  since 
Mr.  Taylor  introduced  this  substance,  whiqh  he  has  laid 
extensively  in  the  brick  form  as  a  flooring  for  stables, 
&C.,  with  great  success.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  indifference  shown  in  reference  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
invention  by  vestries  and  similar  authorities,  since  it  is 
calculated  lo  provide  a  better  and  more  economical  pave- 
ment than  canbeobtainedina  largemajority  of  our  towns. 
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VENTILATION  BY  SYPHONIC  ACTION. 
Mr.  C.  Maitland  Tate,  a  civil  engineer  of  much  expe- 
rience, has  invented  &  new  rorm  of  ventilation,  wbich  con- 
tistl  of  a  syphon  ventilator  tbal  tnay  be  portable  or  fonn 
a  pait  of  a  complele  system  of  ventilation  foe  the  whole  of 
n  bouse  as  an  eitmclor,  and  an  air  filler  also  on  syphonic 
principles,  as  an  inlet  for  fresh  air.  This  system  Mr.  Tate 
luu aptly  named  'Aids  lo  healih  and  comfort.'  Taking 
the  air  inlet  for  description  first,  there  is  a  deodoriser,  and 
an  air  purifier  con lained  in  a  small  box,  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  appended,  and  through  which  all  air  entering 
the  apartment  through  its  agency  must  pass.  This  box,  it 
will  be  seen,  can^sts  of  [wo  comparlmtnls,  a  and  b,  and 


a  passage  underneath.  To  whatever  this  box  is  at- 
tached, compartment  A  i«  outside  and  b  inside,  a  is  filled 
with  small  lumps  of  chaicoa),  and  B  with  layers  of  cotton 
wool  placed  loosely  in  it.  Althounh  not  a  syphon  as  we 
generally  anderstand — vii.,  a  bent  lube— the  action  is  un- 
doubtedly syphonic,  as  the  air  entering  at  A  has  to  pass 
down  through  the  charcoal,  where  it  is  deodorised,  through 
a  perforated  bottom  itito  the  passage,  whence  it  rises 
upwards  and  is  fihered  through  the  agency  of  the  cotton 
wool  in  B,  entering  the  apartment  perfectly  clean  and 
pure.  If  any  doubt  should  eiist  as  to  tl.e  truth  of  this, 
the  sceptic  has  only  to  examine  samples  of  cotton  wool  that 
have  been  in  use  a  week  or  two,  when  his  mi^ivings 
will  be  quickly  set  at  rest.  The  top  of  the  compart- 
ment B  ii  also  covered  with  a  perforated  lid.  The  utility 
of  this  process  will  be  acknowledged  by  persons  looking 
at  out  next  illustration,  which  shows  a  fireplace  with  a 
board  fitted  to  it,  lo  which  is  attached  the  punfyinf;  box  or 


ihe  air  coming  in  from  the  hall  or  landing,  a 
lixing  a  tube  just  under  the  window,  as  shown  in 
accompanying  illustrations.     Another  mode  by  which 


^■ 


invalids  it  is  still  more  valuable.  The  cost  ol  this  por- 
tion of  the  invention  is  compantively  insignificant.  The 
effect  of  this  apparatus  is  lo  purify  the  air  that  enters  the 
room,  so  that  however  impure  the  air  may  be  in  any 
locality,  persons  using  this  invention  are  sure  to  be  supplied 
with  wholesome  air  lo  breathe  at  all  limes,  and  owing  to 
the  minute  subdivision  of  the  air,  by  means  of  Ihe  per- 
forated lid  of  the  filter,  without  any  perceptible  draught. 

As  in  an  ordinary  syphon,  when  the  long  or  delivery 
leg  is  lengthened,  the  flow  increases  in  velocity  ;  so  in  the 
air  filter,  the  more  air  that  is  consumed  in  a  room  the 
greater  does  the  supply  become,  hence  tt.e  supply  always 
equals  Ihe  demand.  The  same  mode  may  be  carried 
out   by    means  of  the    door  of    a    room,    by    filterinE 


to  the  room  through  perforations  ia  the  fonr  upf 
panels,  the  top  being  left  free  for  a  vase  of  flower 
or  other  ornament.  The  extractor  for  the  foul  air 
at  about  6  feet  from  the  floor,  and  can  be  ma 
varieljj  of  ornamental  designs.  From  the  opening 
is  carried  down  a  certain  distance,  finishing  in  an  i 
bend  or  syphon,  which  may  be  curried  lo  the  chia 
any  suitable  mode  of  exit.  There  are  two  ways  of  el 
this.  To  use  technical  terms,  either  a  long  leg,  o 
leg  is  required  ;  that  is  lo  say,  if  the  lube  can  be  n 
sufHcient  length,  the  natural  action  is  alone  sufGcii 
the  purpose;  but,  if  Ihls  cannot  be  obtained,  astighta 
of  heal,  even  a  candle  orsmall  lamp,  lo  produce  an  in 
current  is  necessary,  and  without  going  into  detii 
can  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  simple  ways.  Mr. 
also  provides  an  entire  portable  apparatus,  that  c 
easily  carried  by  any  person  and  removed  from  m 
room  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  it  and  puri^idg  I 
in  connection  with  the  fireplace,  which  mml  proreol 
value,  patlicntaily  in  the  case  of  sudden  illness,  or' 
a  room  has  not  been  used  for  some  time.  Inaddili 
theunerringaction  of  the  syphon,  there  are  palpable u 
tages  in  the  sectional  application  of  Mr.  Tale's  iani 
This  system  has  been  successfully  applied  to  tbe  le 
tion  of  broughams  and  other  dose  carriages,  andiseq 
applicable  lo  large  passenger  vessels,  either  Acid  or 
ing,  and  to  yachts  or  other  pleasure  boats.  The  diS 
applications  of  Ihe  system  can  be  leea  at  No.  IdKc 
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Town  Road.  Doih  ihe  venlilalor  and  filter  can  be 
made  of  any  suitable  mateiial  and  reodered  onumemat 
as  pieces  of  fumitore. 

NAIL-LESS  WOOD  FLOORING. 
AMONGaT  the  changes  partakit^  of  a  sanitary  character 
Ibat  are  Eiadually  finding  iheir  way  into  our  homes,  the 
supplanting  of  the  lime-honoured  '  Brussels '  vx  '  velvet 
pile '  carpets,  covering  the  entire  floor,  by  square  Turkish 
or  Indian  carpets  and  rugs  partially  covenng  the  floor  is 
not  Ihe  least  notable.  Bui  this  change  is  not  pleasing  to 
Ihe  eye  where  Ihe  old  flooring  boards,  even  when  stained 
10  imitate  oak  or  other  woods,  are  left  down  with  their 
gaping  inteistices.  To  obviate  this  objection,  Mr  Samuel 
Putney,  of  the  Baltic  Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  has  mtroduced 
»n  excellent  flooring,  which,  when  laid  down  piesenls  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  close  surface,  as  even  and  close  as  a 
parquet  Boor,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  m  excess  of  deal 
flooring..  Though  called  a  nail-less  floor,  11  is  not  so  in 
(he  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  the  illustration  thaws,  bnt 
Ihe  advantage  is  that  what  few  nails  may  be  necessary  (and 
they  ate  very  few]  are  oat  of  sight,  and  it  will  be  seen  by 
(he  engraving,  which  is  a  sectional  one,  how  the  one  board 


idalion.  As  an  inexpensive  and  durable  fancy 
flooring  Mr.  Putney's  inveniion  deserves  public  patronage. 
It  btu  been  laid  down  in  the  new  building  of  Hadame 
Tussaud  &  Sons  in  the  Marylebone  Roid,  whidi  will 
prove  a  good  lest  as  to  the  points  of  advantage  com- 
mented on. 

THE  CRAPE  OF  HEALTH  UNDER-CLOTHING. 
For  some  few  years  past  under  clothing  bearing  the  above 
title  has  been  manufactured  by  Herren  blraehl  &  Co., 
of  Zofingen,  Switieiland,  which  possesses  commendable 
features,  and  is  now  being  mtroduced  into  Ihe  United 
Kingdom  The  ganneuls  which  consist  of  the  usual  kinds 
for  men,  women,  and  children,  are  made  of  pore  silk,  silk 
and  wool,  and  all  wool,  in  different  strengths  for  various 
climates  and  seasons  The  peculiarity  of  the  clothil^  ii 
in  the  modes  adapted  in  the  weaving,  which,  as  its  name 
suggests,  partakes  of  a  crape  like  character,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  slightly  raised  ribs,  presenting  a  more 
exlensne  space  (or  evaporation,  owing  lo  the  porosity 
of  the  web,  than  is  offered  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  weaving  It  is  therefore  calculated  10  absorb  the 
perspiration  more  quickly,  and  its  curly  texture,  Ihoogh 
not  10   the  slightest    degree  irritating  to  the   mott   sco- 


covers  the  other,  bides  the  nails,  and  presents  a  perfectly  |  sitive  skin,  tends  lo  keep  up  ■  gentle  friction,  calculated 

close  surface.     In  addition  to  the  flooring,  another  section  to  promote  its  healthy  action.     This  clothing  possesses  a 

ii  prepared  byMr,  Putney  for  wainscolingordados,  of  which  peculiar  elasticity,  which,  while  causing  it  to  adhere  to 

is  also  presented  an  illustration.    So  far  as  the  flooring  1  the  body,  is  of  so  mild  a  character  as  scarcely  to  be  per- 


is concerned,  besides  the  advantages  already  recapitulated, 
there  are  others  not  less  considerable.  It  must  be  pal- 
pable that  accumulations  cannot  form,  and  from  the 
)«]idity  (thicker  hoards  being  required)  exhalations  from 
lower  floors  are  kept  back.  The  designs  of  the  naiMess 
flooring  are  necessarily  limited,  and  unless  'broken  up' 
in  certain  parts  are  confined  to  what  may  be  termed 
'  ribbon '  patterns,  or  longitudinal  strips  of  different 
coloured  boards.  Apart  from  its  ordinary  uses,  it  offers 
advantages  as  a  flooring  for  temporary  ball  or  other  rooms; 
the  ease  with  which  the  boards  are  laid  down  and  taken 
up,  coapled  with  Ibeir  effective  appearance,  being  a  strong 


ceplible  in  wear.  Tlie  garments  are  supplied  of  the  natural 
colour ;  consequently  danger  from  poisonous  dyes  is 
avoided.  Although,  as  a  rule,  all-wool  garments  are  to 
be  recommended,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  silk  and 
wool ;  and  in  summer  many  persons  would  prefer  the  all- 
illk  garments.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
each,  and  alt  may  be  recommended  as  healthful  wear.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  Crape  of  Health  is  that  it  does  not 
shrink  in  washing,  although  the  mode  of  cleansing  b 
partly  by  boiling.  These  undergarments  may  be  ordered 
through  any  draper  or  hosiet ;  the  wholesale  agents  are 
Messrs,  Howell  &  Co.,  60  Watling  Street,  E.C. 
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NEW  DUSTBIN   AND   CINDER-SIFTER. 
Soke  Hllle    time  since    atteniioQ    was    drawn 


Sanitakv  Record  to  a  new  Dustbin  and  Cinder-sifter 
introduced  by  Mi.  J.  F.  Cook,  34  Snow  Hill,  E.C.  As 
the  method  of  lemoval  of  dust  from  our  large  and  popu- 
lous centres  is  still  a  very  vexed  question,  and  has,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Health  Exhibition,  been  recently  made  a 
prominent  topic,  a  recapitulation  of  the  merits  of  the  useful 
and  eScieat  apparatus  illustrated  beloir  will  not  be  out  of 


place.  Its  salient  features  arc,  first,  that  it  comUnes  a 
cinder-sifter  and  dustbin  in  one  convetiientlv' sized  appa- 
ratus, it  being  so  arranged  that  the  contents  tbrovn  into  it 
must  pass  ibiough  the  ueve,  with  tbe  result  that  the 
cinders  are  airested  and  may  be  easily  removed  for  further 
use,  while  the  dust  and  refuse  fall  below ;  secondly,  it  is 
large  enough  for  a  few  days'  collection,  but,  running  on 
wheel),  it  may  stand  in  any  out-of-the-way  place,  and 
when  full  be  taken  straight  to  tbe  dust-cart  and  emptied 
without  tbe  least  nuisance  ;  a  matter  of  no  little  importance 
conddering  the  mess  and  litter  usually  made  by  dustmeiL 
It  is  eminently  adapted  for  workhouses,  or,  in  fact,  for 
any  public  institution,  while  'materfamilias'  cannot  but 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  useful  invention.  Three  or  four  of 
these  cinder-iiften  have  Utely  been  supplied  to  Her 
Majesty's  prisons  at  Perth  and  Edinburgh. 


PEARSON'S  PATENT  '  WATER  ECONOMISING  ' 

CLOSET. 
Messrs.  Cappbr,  Son,  &  Co.,  of  Ingram  Court,  Fen- 
church  Street,  the  proprietors  of  Pearson's  'Twin  Basin  ' 
closet,  which  has  had  such  exceptional  success,  have 
recently  introduced  a  new  closet  (illustrated  below),  named 
as  at  head  of  this  □oiice.     It   is   designed   to   meet  the 


reqnireineols  of  the  water  companiea  far  a  simple  and 
effective  valve -closet  A  special  feature  in  tbe  invention  is 
that  the  vahre-hox  ia  made  in  one  piece  of  ghued  eaitbeh- 
ware  with  tbe  bafln,  wbicb  preventa  cotroiion,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  usual  metal  ones,  and  the  scatiii{[  of  the  valve 


which  retains  the  water  in  the  basin  is  also  of  eirti 
The  other  commendable  feature  is  the  absence  ot 
water- waste -pre  venting  cistern,  the  arrangement  I 
the  flush  being  performed  by  a  new  patent  doub 
valve,  noiseless  in  action,  and  filled  under  the  se; 
appears  to  be  unerring  in  action,  and,  it  is  said,  < 

aually  well  under  high  or  low  pressure,  insuring 
er-Sush.  Tbe  idea  of  making  all  the  parts  of 
ware  is  new  in  valve-closets,  and  cannot  fail  1 
preciated. 


Sawyer's  Patent  International  Water  Filter  ( 
Adelaide  Street,  London  Bridge.  Exception  m*] 
by  some  makers  to  a  competitor  taking  such  a 
they  may  consider  that  as  their  fillers  are  suppo 
under  lest  by  the  jurors  at  the  Health  Exhibi 
should  be  sufficient ;  but  challenges  by  private 
by  no  means  rare.  Our  columns  will  be  ope 
suggestions  filler  manufacturers  may  think  propc 
on  the  subject,  and  a  copy  of  Ihis  issue  of  the  S 
RecOKd  will  be  posted  to  every  known  filler  m 
this  viiiw. 

A  sectional  illustration  of  the  Sawyer  filter  is  > 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  very  simple 
lion.   The  unfilicred  water  is  placed  in  (he  top 


from  whence  it  flows  down  a  central  pipe 
interior  of  a  hollow  cone-shaped  block  of 
material,  the  weight  of  water  above  forcing  il  tin 
walls  of  the  tillering  body  and  tbe  looie 
lo  the  centre  compartment,  a  perTorated  plate  inl' 
from  whence  it  is  drawn  off  for  use.  The  i 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  in  which  tlic 
mEdium  is  placed,  is  sunk  ordished,  which  collects  11 
matters  held  in  suspension  by  the  water,  and 
their  coming  in  contact  with  the  filtering  block,  1 
placed  underneath  or  brought  to  the  front,  a 
illustration,  enables  il  to  be  drawn  off  daily. 
strictly  cariied  out,  a  cleansing  of  the  filter  iruy  Ix 
to  take  place  every  twenty-four  hours,  a  de 
devoutly  to  lie  wished.  The  filtering  medium,  coi 
the  hollow  cont-ihapcd  body,  is  either  of  Gne] 
charcoal,  or  a  patented  material,  computed  0 
ingredients,  of  which  the  company  are  pater' — 
loose  material  around  is  granular  charcoal. 
point  in  this  filter  is  that  the  wF  ~ 
chambers  for  filtered  and  unfiltered  w 
piece  of  earthenware,  so  that  leakages  between  I 
cannot  occur,  and  no  artificial  jtunit  or  coouii 
10  be  made.  To  put  in  the  filtering  '"H™™  tb 
turned  upside  down,  and,  when  fiJIed,  on  coittca* 
is  fixed  over  it  and  secured  by  cement.  Tic  wt 
much  stress  upon  tbe  easy  mode  of  claoBBii  1 
and  maintains  that  if  thia  it  attendod  t^  Ac  I 
pou  pure  water,  no  poUer  what  tbe  Mnsfci 
the  unfiltered  supply  is  obtained,  be  five  yaOi 
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•ply  of  material  will  be  required.    This  assertion 
cannot  be  tested  ;  but  there  are  commendable 
n  the  construction  of  the  Sawyer  filter  that  are 
f  consideration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


nmufdcaiio$u  must  hear  the  signature  of  the  writer, 
not  necessarily  for  ^nbUcation.  ] 


:ntilation  and  ventilators. 

abject  leads  to  more  controversy  than  any  other 
d  with  building  for  the  reason,  we  suppose,  that 
:,  but  not  seen,  and  few  professional  men  take  the 

0  learn  the  laws  which  govern  the  direction  of 
nts.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sampson  Low, 
db.,  for  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject, 
mmend  themselves  to  us  on  account  of  their  fair- 
the  desire  evinced  to  discuss  the  subject  and  to 
much  of  the  misapprehension  which,  partly 
ignorance,  and  partly  through  the  wilful  mis- 

ation  of  interested  persons,  exists  in  the  minds 
blic  The  great  agents  upon  which  we  depend 
ral  ventilation  are  three  in  number.  First,  the 
diffusion  of  gases.  Secondly,  the  power  of  the 
hich  occasionally  has  to  be  'manipulated,'  and 
es  the  advantage  of  using  automatic  ventilators), 
lly,  the  movements  produced  by  the  difference  in 
f  columns  of  air  at  different  tempeiaturcs. 
is  a  well-known  fact,  of  course,  that  every  gas 
'diffuse'  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its 
but  perhaps  the  general  public  are  not  so  well 
»1  with  the  following  fact,  that  this  tendency  to 
is  so  great  as  to  take  place  even  through  brick 
e— of  course  the  amount  of  '  ventilation '  which 
ned  in  this  way  is  practically  nil,  but  'diffu- 
comes  a  very  important  factor  in  ventilation,  as 
ve  come  to  deal  with  '  inlet '  and  *  outlet '  shafts, 
e  wind  may  be  utilised  directly  as  a  ventilating 
entilation  by  'perflation,*)  but  it  is  not  in  that 
It  it  affects  our  present  subject.  When  a  body  of 
Q  motion   (or  in  other  words  when   the    wind 

1  it  sets  in  motion  all  the  air  in  its  immediate 
Air  is  propelled  before  it,  and  it  causes  a  partial 

on  either  side  of  its  path,  towards  which  vacuum 
the  vicinity  flows  at  (or  nearly  at)  right  angles, 
s  that  the  upward  current  in  chimneys  and  venti- 
afts  is  obtained. 

find  may,  however,  by  the  pressure  which  it 
mounting  often  to  8  ounces  to  the  square  foot,  or 
ing  down  the  orifice  of  an  open  shaft,  impede 
jn,  and  in  such  cases  the  utility  of  properly- con- 
ventilators  is  manifest 

iie  air  in  any  compartment  be  heated  by  a  fire  or 
il  life,  or  if  it  be  impregnated  with  vapour,  it  will 
and  if  there  be  any  outlet,  part  of  it  will  escape, 
\  which  remains  will  be  lighter  than  an  equsd 
of  the  air  external  to  the  compartment :  the  ex- 
r  will  then  rush  in  through  every  chink  and  crevice 
ilibrium '  is  established. 

again,  is  a  very  important  factor,  which,  if  we 
'  aUow  it  so  to  do,  will  assist  us  much  in  providing 
nt  system  of  ventilation. 

g  bnefly  considered  the  natural  forces  which  assist 
Ml,  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  real  use  of  venti- 
All  that  should  be  expected  of  these  instruments 
ley  should  materially  assist  the  natural  up-current, 
luggishy  and  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  down 
1  pipe  {jLe,  prevent  the  wind  from  temporarily 
\  the  Batiuml  air  current)  by  deflecting  it  and 
it  to  puM  over  the  orifice  of  the  ventilator,  thus 
the  good  afieds  of  the  wind  and  guaiding  against 


its  downward  pressure.  They  seek  to  assist  the  exhaust 
current,  we  take  it,  by  offering  to  the  wind  a  larger  orifice 
to  extract  from  than  would  be  afforded  if  the  shaft  termi- 
nated in  a  plain  open  end.  They  seek  to  guard  against 
the  ill  effects  of  the  wind  by  deHecting  it  (by  means  of 
'Louvres,'  'domes,*  'cones,*  and  other  contrivances  too 
numerous  to  mention)  and  causing  it  to  pass  straight  over 
such  extracting  orifices  (or  orifice)  as  may  exist^  in  the 
ventilator. 

Automatic  ventilators  may,  we  think,  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  main  groups — 

A.  Fixed-headed  ventilators. 

B.  Revolving  or  rotating  ventilators. 
And  we  may  again  subdivide  A  into-^ 

A.  — I.  Ventilators  using  the  extracting  power  of  the 
wind  horizontally. 

A. — 2. — Ventilators  using  the  extracting  power  of  the 
wind  vertically. 
Whilst  group  B  may  be  classed — 

B. — I.  Cowls  revolving  on  ^the  Archimedean  screw 
principle. 

B. — 2.  Cowls  rotating  on  fixed  bearing- points. 

With  regard  to  unfortunate  'Group  B.'  in  general,  the 
following  are  very  great  disadvantages:  —  The  friction 
caused  by  the  constant  rotation.  The  constant  wearing 
away  of  'bearing-points,' &c,,  and  liability  to  get  out  of 
order  by  '  canting '  to  one  side,  &c.  Requiring  attention 
in  the  shape  of  oiling  and  so  forth. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  efficiency,  or  the  reverse, 
of  the  '  Archimedean  screw  pattern '  of  ventilators,  we  are 
led  to  propound  to  ourselves  the  following  problem  : — 
Under  uivourable  conditions  the  up-current  in  a  plain  upcast 
shaft  (of  say  9-inch  diameter)  is  500  feet  per  minute  ;  to 
obtain  this  speed  (or,  in  other  words,  to  allow  this  amount 
of  air  to  pass),  at  what  rate  would  a  'screw  'of  this  pattern 
have  to  revolve  ?    Shall  we  say  thirteen  times  per  second  ? 

With  regard  to !  arriving  at  the  relative  merits  of  the 
many  '  fixed  headed  *  ventilators  which  are  now  offered  to 
the  public,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  by  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  various  sizes  of  '  heads  '  which  we  see 
attached  to — say  a  9-in.  diameter  pipe — and  to  attempt  to 
arrive  at  any  accurate  relative  results  from  the  discre- 
pancies arising  from  this  source  is  like  comparing  the 
results  obtained  from  one  engine  whose  driving  wheel  is 
8-feet  diameter  with  the  results  obtained  from  another 
having  a  driving  wheel  of  4-feet  diameter. 

Mr.  Low  has  long  been  endeavouring  to  promote  a 
scheme  for  testing  the  relative  merits  for  all  fixed  head 
ventilators,  on  some  basis  of  equality,  the  outlines  for 
which  we  append, 

1.  That  the  ventilators  should  be  tested  on  the  U  tube 
system. 

2.  That  the  same  anemometer  be  used  throughout  the 
testing. 

3.  That  the  term  '  Ventilator '  be  understood  to  mean 
'  the  apparatus  from  the  point  where  the  plain  shaft  ends, 
to  the  extreme  summit  of  such  apparatus.' 

4.  That  the  '  Ventilator '  shall  be  able  to  be  contained 
within  a  square  of  definite  dimensions. 

5.  That  the  length  of  pipe  attached  to  each  such  *  Ven- 
tilator'  shall  be  the  same  in  every  case. 

6.  That  all  such  sizes  and  dimensions  shall  be  agreed 
upon  prior  to  competing. 

Hoping  that  the  above  will  draw  forth  the  opinions  of 
some  of  your  correspondents. — ^We  are,  your  obedient 
servants.  Sharp  &  Co. 

II  Holbom  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


VENTILATION. 
During  the  past  few  years  science  has  made  most  rapid 
strides  in  all  branches,  and  on  this  account  we  are  able  to 
live  more  luxuriously  and  healthily  than  did  our  fore- 
fathers. We  may  even  go  so  £ur  as  to  say  that  some 
diseases  have  been  stamped  out  entirely,  bhu:k-death  and 
plague  behng  never  heard  of  in  the  British  Isles,  and  other 
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pulmonary  and  cutaneous  diseases    do   not  commit  the 
ravages  they  used  to. 

The  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  is,  what  is 
the  cause  of  this?  The  answer  is  briefly  this,  that  the 
medical  and  engineering  professions  have  joined  hands 
and  act  in  unison  with  the  one  laudable  object  in  view — 
to  save  their  fellow  creatures  and  increase  the  strength  of 
their  country  by  preventing  and  removing  the  causes  which 
have  given  and  si  ill  give  rise  to  disease,  and  the  one  great 
oroof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  International  Health 
Exhibition. 

A  vast  number  of  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  erysipelas, 
small-pox,  &c.,  arise  from  overcrowding,  filth,  and  bad 
ventilation.  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  or  so  trusting  in 
man's  strength  to  even  hint  that  we  can  entirely  prevent 
such  diseases,  for  that  ever  is  and  must  be  in  God's  hands 
alone  ;  but  what  I  do  say  is  this,  that  it  has  been  put  in 
our  power  to  guard  against  them,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  so. 

I  have  made  it  my  special  business  for  some  time  past  to 
carefully  study  the  question  of  ventilation,  with  a  view  to 
discover  the  best  means  of  ventilating  all  buildings,  and  I 
may  certainly  be  allowed  to  state,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  very  few  of  the  means  applied  in  any  way 
attain  their  object.  It  is  not  ventilating  a  chamber  to  simply 
create  a  draught,  nor  is  it  ventilating  a  chamber  to  simply 
cut  holes  in  the  walls  and  place  gratings  over  them  ;  but 
the  secret  of  ventilating  is  to  allow  the  pure  air  in  without 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  abstract  the  foul 
or  vitiated  air  at  as  regular  a  rate  as  possible,  without 
noise  and  without  unsightly  objects  in  the  building. 

For  ventilating  a  chamber  the  principal  facts  to  be 
ascertained  are  the  entire  feet  of  air  contained  in  the 
chamber,  the  maximum  number  of  people  likely  to  be 
in  the  chamber  at  one  time,  allowing  ior  each  person  at 
the  rate  of  at  lea^t  3, coo  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  taking 
into  consideration  the  important  question  of  how  the 
chamber  is  to  be  lighted  when  gas  consumes  the  entire 
amount  of  8  cubic  feet,  I  lb.  of  oil  from  140  to  160  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  candles  six  to  the  pound  about  170  per  hour. 

In  proof  of  what  I  have  above  stated,  allow  me  to  quote 
what  Dr.  Guy  says  : — *In  the  twelfth  century  there  were 
fifteen  widespread  epidemics  and  many  famines.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  tnere  were  twenty  epidemics  and  nine- 
teen famines,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  there  were 
eight  epidemics  and  more  famines.'  Dr.  Guy  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  'these  epidemics,  it  should  be  rememc>ered, 
were  not  local  outbreaks  appearing  only  here  and  there, 
but  they  spread  so  far  and  wide  that  each  and  all  of  them 
were  regarded  as  visitations  of  national  disaster. ' 

In  tracing  epidemics  it  will  be  seen  that  black-death  in 
1348  swept  away  one- fourth  of  the  entire  population, 
and  the  same  style  of  illness  was  scourging  the  whole  of 
Europe,  carried  partly,  no  doubt,  by  infection,  but  caused 
principally,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  by  the  sani- 
tary condition  then  existing.  The  sweating  sickness, 
which  was  dispelled  by  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  which, 
it  appears,  originated  in  this  country,  was  proved  to  arise 
from  bad  ventilation.  Now  since  the  change  of  sanitation, 
which  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  what  great  results  can  be  shown  ?  Simply  that 
black-death,  sweating  sickness,  and  plague  have  been 
removed  from  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Again,  Mr.  John  Howard  reduced  the  ravaging  eflfects 
of  jail  typhus  fever  by  introducing  ventilation. 

Surely  with  such  startling  facts  before  one  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  architects,  engineers,  and  builders  to  make 
special  provision  in  their  plans  and  estimates  for  so  neces- 
sary a  part  of  their  work,  and  to  ask  medical  men  and 
the  public  generally  to  see  that  all  public  and  private 
buildings  are  properly  ventilated. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  my  special 
nterest  and  pleasure  to  carefully  examine  all  the  systems 
of  ventilation  exhibited  at  the  International  Health  Exhi- 
bition, and  the  oily  one  which  I  can  honestly  recommend, 
and  that  I  do  very  s  rongly,  is  the  one  exhibited  by  Messrs. 


Aldous  &  Son.  Their  exhaust  is  the  only  one  whidi  is 
really  sealed  from  downward  draught,  and  which  ids 
thoroughly  at  all  variations  of  wind  and  temperature,  ud 
it  is,  moreover,  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  of  order,  tie 
whole  of  it  being  stationary  and  self-acting. 

Warren  Henry  Drake, 
1  Westminster  Chambers 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


*  Ifow  best  io  help  the  tUnder  start ^ 
How  mend  the  dwelling^  of  the  poor  t  * 

Liverpool  Labourers'  Dwellings  Compaky, 
Limited. — At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  tk 
Liverpool  Labourers'  Dwellings  Company,  Limited, 
the  report  presented  by  the  directors,  which  was  ooani- 
mously  adopted,  stated  that  the  demand  for  cottaga 
had  fallen  off,  and  many  cottages  having  remained  eoptj, 
the  rents  were  considerably  reduced.  Althoogfa  tUi 
step  was  taken  the  directors  were  glad  to  state  thift  . 
the  gross  rents  received  only  showed  a  diminution  ef 
about  10/.,  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  the  cottipi 
had  been  better  tenanted.  The  expenditure  showed  t 
decrease  of  about  30/.  as  compared  with  last  year.  Tk 
net  profit  on  the  year's  working  was  515/.  4^.  6^.,  ud 
adding  to  this  sum  the  amount  carried  forward  from  lot 
year.  ii/.  4J.  4//.,  there  was  a  sum  of  526/.  &.  10/. 
available  for  dividend.  The  directors  recommended  thit 
a  sum  of  496/.  4^.  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  balance 
of  30/.  4^.  4^/.  be  carried  forward  to  next  year. 

Trison  Sites  for  Industrial  Dwellings.— Tbe 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  M*CiiIla||i 
Torrens,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  oi 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  that  the  Government 
should  remove  into  the  suburbs  the  prisons  and  lanstic 
asylums  which  now  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  densdf 
populated  districts  of  central  London— the  vacated  sita 
being  utilised  for  artisans'  and  labourers*  dwellings— bas 
been  received  with  much  favour  in  North  London,  paitico* 
larly  in  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke*s.  In  the  fonaa 
parish,  surrounded  by  a  crowded  population  of  poor 
people,  stands  the  House  of  Detention,  which  is  admittedly 
ill-adapted  and  inadequate  for  the  purposes  it  has  toserre, 
while  Coldbath  Fields  House  of  Correction,  a  litiie 
further  away,  covers  eight  or  nine  acres  of  ground,  in  t 
locality  where  industrial  dwellings  are  most  needed.  Tk 
St  Luke's  Asylum,  in  Old  Street,  a  very  grim  and  prtrt' 
like  edifice,  occupies  a  vast  space  in  a  district  where  tk 
want  of  decent  accommodation  for  the  working  dasM  s 
greatly  felt.  The  patients  in  this  institution  would,  it  ii 
said,  no  doubt  be  benefited  by  being  removed  into  tk 
country.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  metropolis  tk 
prisons  and  asylum  mentioned — originally  situate  in  gictt 
fields — are  now  almost  in  the  very  centre  of  London,  ind 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  population  of  poor  folks  to 
whom  it  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  live  near  the  soens 
of  their  daily  toil. 

Workmen's  Dwellings.— A  company  called  tk 
National  Conservative  Industrial  Dwellings  Assoditioi 
(Limited),  with  an  authorised  capital  of  999,900^,  ki 
just  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  constnicte 
sanitary  dwellings  for  artisans,  labourers,  and  othefSyHf 
of  enabling  working  men  to  become  the  owners  of  tkir 
own  houses,  cottages,  or  agricultural  allotments  Ij* 
system  of  payments  extending  over  a  term  of  yean.  Tk 
association,  which  will  own  freehold  property  only.  9ti 
be  conducted  on  sound  and  strict  business  lines,  wfll  v^ 
confine  its  operations  to  crowded  ndg^kboukoodb 
Besides  erecting  improved  sanitary  dweUings  ia  pop"'''' 
districts,  it  will  construct  cottage  residences  at  low  R^ 
in  the  suburbs,  and  as  a  specif  feature  willy  XtfWiiBti 
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■irangementi  with  the  railway  companies,  comprise  the 
ciui  of  the  leD&Dts'  season  tickels  in  the  rents.  la  country 
dtslricts  the  association  proposes  to  build  colt  ages '-for 
agricultural  labourers,  and  to  acquire  taod  far  subdivision 
into  allotiaeuts.  Id  order  to  identify  the  association  witb 
tbe  working  classes,  and  to  give  them  a  share  in  its  con- 
trol, a  lai^e  amount  of  industrial  stock  will  be  issued 
exclusively  to  working  men.  It  is  claimed  that  the  aiso- 
ciation  will  offer  an  absolutely  safe  security  for  the  invest- 
ment of  small  savings,  and  thus  foster  self-help  among 
artisans  and  labourers  as  much  by  impiovement  in  their 
personal  and  domestic  surroundings  as  by  placing  within 
their  reach  the  means  and  the  incentives  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  provident  .habits.  It  may  be  added  (bat  the 
association  is  promoted  by  gentlemen  closely  connected 
with  the  Conservative  patly  as  an  earnest  of  the  real  and 
practical  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  social  wellbeing  of 
the  working  classes. 

The  Homes  of  the  Jewish  Poor.— The  Sanitary 
Inspector  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  has  recently 
lisited  1,151  houses  inhabited  by  Jews  in  the  district  of 
Whitcchapel,  and  gives  the  followmg  as  the  result  of  his 
inspection  :— Found  perfect,  911  ;  entirely  remedied,  71 ; 
partially  so,  54;  requiring  remedy,  115.  'The  In- 
spector, '  the  report  goes  on  to  (ay,  '  in  choosing  the  dis- 
tricts and  houses  to  visit,  has  sought  to  inspect  hrst  those 
in  the  most  crowded  districts  in  which  the  Jewish  poor 


visited,  only  Z40  required  (o  be  put  in  a  more  sanitary 
condition.  The  71  houses  in  which  entire  remedy  has 
been  procured  have  often  been  improved  by  drawing  (he 
attention  of  the  landlords  to  their  unsanitary  state  1  but  in 
some  cases  the  parish  authorities  had  10  be  asked  to  insist 
on  the  (cmedy.  Of  the  115  cases  where  remedy  is  still 
required  about  one-half  are  under  the  inspector's  super- 
vision, and  some  remedy  may  be  cupecled  without  delay.' 
It  was  explained  that  the  word  '  perfect '  at  applying  to 
911  houses,  meant  that  they  were  up  to  the  average  con- 
dition of  houses  not  requiring  repair. 


Tree  Planting  in  London.— Trees  are  about  to  be 
planted  on  each  side  of  the  improved  portion  of  Gray*! 
Inn  Road,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  planting  will  be  coa- 
tinued  by  the  St.  Poncras  Vestry  on  the  part  of  the 
Ihorough&re  which  is  under  their  jurisdiction  as  br  as 
King's  Cross.  The  contemplated  improvement  will  con- 
vert a  rather  dingy  road  into  a  handsome  promenade, 
especially  in  the  fine  wide  portion  of  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
stretching  from  Holborn  Town  Hall  to  High  Holborn. 


PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 


Tlu  lain  cmdim 


Hralt  Iki  goon  from  oh 


The  Mayor  of  Bradford  has  opened  the  Bradford  Moor 
Recreation  Grounds,  which  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
useof  the  public  by  the  Town  Council.  An  estate  con- 
sisting of  forty-eight  acres  of  moorland  having  been  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  10,000/.  by  the  Corporation,  an 
excellent  site,  comprising  one-third  of  the  whole,  has 
been  laid  out  as  pleasure-grounds,  8,000/.  being  spent  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  land,  the  formation  of  lawns  for 
tennis,  football,  cricket,  and  other  outdoor  games. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Garden, 
Boulevard,  and  Playground  Association  the  enclosure  in 
another  London  square  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  use 
and  recreation  of  toe  public.  Following  the  example  of 
ihe  Duke  of  Weslminster  in  the  case  of  Ebury  Square, 
Pimlico,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  has  teased  to  the 
association  named,  of  which  Lord  Brabazon  is  president, 
about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  garden  ground  in  Canonbury 
Square,  Islington,  at  a  merely  peppercorn  rental.  The 
society  has  supplied  it  with  seats,  and  they  will  provide  a 
caretaker.  Lady  Brabazon  formally  declared  the  garden 
of  Canonbury  Square  open  to  the  public  in  the  presence 
of  a  numerous  and  representative  assemblage,  including 
Lord  Brabaion,  the  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  vicar  of  Islington, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Allon.  Mr.  Ernest  Han,  Dr.  Septimus 
Gibbon,  medical  ofhcet  of  health  for  the  Holborn  district, 
and  many  others. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 

The  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Sandovm. 
Isle  of  Wight,  tor  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  shows  one 
of  the  lowest  death-rates  ever  known  in  the  south  oE 
England.  Out  of  a  population  of  close  upon  4,000 
inhabitants  only  three  deaths  had  occurred. 

The  Reddish  Local  Board  having  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  suspending  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act,  1876,  have  given  instructions  to  Mr.  R. 
Vawser,  C.E.,  Manchester,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
complete  sewerage  of  the  district. 

The  Tyne  Port  Sanitary  Authority  have  provided  a  new 
floating  hospital,  which  is  moored  near  Jarrow  Slakes.  It 
was  formerly  a  Dutch  galliot,  and  the  deck  apace  now 
contains  two  wards — one  for  eight  beds,  and  the  other  for 
four  beds.  The  cabin  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  nurse,  and  the  hold  has  been  utilised  as  a 


Inspector  of  Ihe  Authority.     The  oifer  of  the  Plavtr  by 


Council,  has  recently  been  on  an  official  tour  of  inspcclioi 
to  the  chief  towns  on  the  Tyne,  and  has  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  arrangements  made  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  cholera  from  abroad  and  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious disease  generally. 

The  death-rate  of  the  borough  of  Gateshead  for  (he  past 
month  again  exhibits  Ihe  excessive  average  of  30  in  the 
i,<x)o  per  annum.  This  high  mortality  is  still  engaging 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  Corporation. 

Small'pox  has  recently  been  very  prevalent  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Durham,  though,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  it  shows  signs  of  abatement. 

Scarlet  fever  is  still  the  most  prevalent  of  lymolic 
diseases  at  Newcaslle-on-Tyne. 

The  Ellis  Lever  Priie  of  ^^500  for  an  approved  safety 
lamp  has  not  been  awarded,  Ihe  adjudicators —Thomas 
Burt,  M.P.,  Sir  Frederick  A.  Abel,  Profs.  Gryll  Adams 
and  S.  P.  Thompson — not  being  alile  to  discover  a  lamp, 
amongst  the  108  brought  before  them,  which  fulfilled  the 
conditions  required. 

Dr.  Robert  Koch  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
new  Hygienic  Institute  attached  to  the  University  of 
Berlin. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

THE    PLUMBERS'    CONFERENCE    AT    THE    HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 

uid  tnlTe^plunib^g  h^dafllit  C?uiIdhSr^'°ihe  i6t]i  X,  la'uk* 
inlo  coniidctalion  IhE  duirabilily  of  actioD  tieint  taken,  by  which  Ibe 

proI('ud  r»io'tv1)'^lf.inE  fiom'tul  'i^rk  uid°bid  i>orliiii^a^"Mr. 
btorge  Shaw,  CC  (muler  of  llic  Plumbcn'  Company),  was  eltcted 

The  chtirmui,  in  iddrciting  tht  meeting,  iiid  Ihey  had  niet 
there  u  members  at  the  public  IK  well  ai  plujntien,  and  tbcy 
wented  protection  for  ihenuelvn  and  funiliet  ejiaiiut  the  evils 
iriting  from  bad  plumbbg.  Tbe  piHeclion  of  the  public  lod 
tile  protectios  of  Ihe  bisens  oT  iha  ciaft  and  trade  of  plunbins 
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were  virtually  synonymous  terms.  The  foundation  of  the  Plumbers' 
Company  rested  on  this  sound  basis.  The  *  ordnance'  of  King 
Edward  III.,  dated  1365^  provided  'That  no  one  of  the  trade  of 
plumbers  shall  meddle  with  works  touching  such  trade,  except  by 
assent  of  the  best  and  most  skilled  men  in  the  said  trade  ;  testifying 
that  he  knows  how  well  and  lawfully  to  do  his  work  ;  that  so  the  said 
tmde  mav  not  be  scandalised,  or  the  TOmmonalty  damaged  and 
deceived  oy  folks  who  do  not  know  their  trade.'  The  'ordnance' 
further  provided  for  eood  material  being  used.  There  was  no  trade 
or  craft,  continued  Mr.  Shaw,  which  so  directly  affected  the  public 
health  as  that  of  phimbers.  The  object  of  the  proposed  conference 
would  be  to  give  practical  expresion  to  the  *  ordnance'  of  the 
Plumbers'  Company.  That  company  comprised  among  its  members 
men  who,  like  himself,  had  worked  with  their  own  hsmds  in  every 
branch  of  the  plumbing  trade,  and  who  had  acquired  their  experience 
both  as  men  and  as  masters.  In  addition,  the  Plumbers'  Company 
had  members  who  were  professional  men,  and  men  whose  sociiu 
position  enabled  and  entitled  them  to  support  the  credit  of  the  body 
and  to  advance  its  usefulness.  It  was  therefore  in  as  good  a  state  of 
efficiency  now  as  at  any  previous  time  in  its  lon^  history  to  perform 
its  appropriate  and  legitimate  functions  for  the  fair  protection  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  for  those  who  honestly  followed  the  trade  and  craft 
of  ^umbers. 

jkesolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  Plumbers'  Company  to 
communicate  with  the  National  Health  Society,  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  and  otherwise  to  arrange  for  the  conference  of  metropolitan 
and  provincial  plumbers  to  be  held  at  the  Heath  Exhibition  from 
Oct.  x^  to  20.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  and  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  syllabus  of  subjects  was  decided  upon  for  discussion 
at  the  conference :— x.  The  technical  instruction  of  plumbers.  2. 
Apprenticeship,  the  duration  and  condition  of  indentures  suited  to 
the  present  state  of  the  plumbing  trade  and  to  the  modem  system  of 
technical  instruction.  3.  The  establishment  of  metropolitan  and 
provincial  boards  of  examiners  of  plumbing  work.  4.  The  registra- 
tion of  journeymen  plumbers.  5.  The  suitability  of  materials  used  in 
plumbing,  and  particularly  of  those  materials  recently  introduced  as 
sul»titutes  for  lead.  6.  The  desirability^  of  fixing  upon  a  system  by 
which  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  material  used  in  plumbing  may  be 
insured.  7.  1  ne  formation  of  district  associations  of  plumbers  to 
investigate  and  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  corrections  of  evils  ai.d 
abuses^  arising  in  connection  with  the  trade.  8.  A  general  and 
executive  committee  to  be  formed  for  the  puipose  of  receiving  reports 
from  district  associations  of  plumbers  and  others  with  a  view  to  th<f 
preparation  of  a  general  report  by  the  Plumbers'  Company,  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  Parliament  for  necessary  amendments  and 
extensions  of  ike  law  relating  to  plumbers'  work  under  the 
Building  and  Health  Acts,  and  otherwise. 


SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

Session,  1884. 
T.  Ormb  Dudpield,  M.D.,  President. 
The  first  meeting  cf  the  session  will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  17, 
at  7.30  P.M.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  will  be  read.  l*he 
council  will  present  a  report.  Mr.  Hugh  Stott,  me<lical  officer  of 
health  of  Friern  Bamett  (proposed  by  Dr.  J.  Northcote  Vinen  and 
Mr.  Shirley  Murphy)  will  be  ballott'd  for  as  a  member  of  the  society. 
Dr.  Frederick  East,  of  2  Clapton  Square,  E.  (proposed  Dr.  G.  P. 
Bate  and  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy)  will  be  ballotted  for  as  an  associate  of 
the  society.  The  president  will  deliver  an  inaugural  address.  The 
president,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  will  present  to  Dr.  \.  North- 
cote Vinen,  vice-president,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  their 
last  meeting  of  the  society,  and  testifying  to  their  high  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Vinen's  services  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  society'  during  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years. 

SHIRLEY  F.  MURPHY,  158  Cainden  Road,  NW. 
C  E.  SAUNDERS,  M.D.,  21  Lower  Seymour  Street,  W. 

Hon.  Secretaries. 


APPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 
Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

AiTCMisoN,  Dr.  HeiuVf  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Wadlsend  District,  in  succession  to  his  father. 

Allison,  John,  L.F.P.S.GIasg.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bridlington  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  £^0  for  one  year. 

Ash  WORTH,  James  Henry,  L.R.C.P.Edio.,  and  L.M.,  F.F.P.S. 
Glasg.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  No.  x  Division  of  the  Halstead  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  £^  for  one  year. 

Barton,  John  Arondel,  M.B.CM.Univ.Glasg.,  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  St.  George  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £^  for  one  year. 

Bbll,  Peter  (3ordon,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  x  Division  of  the 
Burton-upon-Trent  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  j^w  for  one  year. 

Boswbll,  John  Irvine,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.CS.&g..  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Favmham  Urban 
Sanitary  District  till  Ladv  Day  x886,  at  the  rate  of  j^45  per 
aouum,  and  for  the  Faversnam  Port  Sanitary  District  till  Lady 
Day  1885,  at  the  rate  of  ;Cx5  per  annum,  vict  AtthiU.  resigned. 

Bromlcv,  John  BoomcL  M.R.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re*uipoiiit0d  Medical  Officer  of  H^th  for  the  No.  a  IMvision 
of  the  Halstead  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;£6o  for  <me  year. 


Clark,  William  Wake,  M.D.Univ.Edin.,  M.R.CSI 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  H< 
Wellingborough  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  Jiyi  per 

Da)«el,  Edwin,  L.R.CP.£din..  L.F.P.S.Glasg.,  and 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  ^ 
Sanitary  District,  at  ^^25,  for  one  year. 

Davidson,  Patrick  Moir,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M 
Glasg.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  He 
Congleton  Urban  Samtary  District,  at  ;^2o  for  (me  y 

Davihs,  John  Hopkyn,  M.R.C.S.Eng ,  L.S.A.Lond. 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  n 
Margam  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^jo  per  annum 

Elliott,  George  Hurlstone,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.L00 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Chic 
Samtary  District,  at  ^5  5*.  for  one  year. 

Fisher,  Luke,  M.D.Univ.St.And.,  M.R.C.S.Ene.,  I 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C55i  for  the  year  endi 
next. 

Forsyth,  Robert  Adam,  M.D.,  has  been  re-app>oini 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Drighliagton  UrlMUi  5amt 
Yorkshire,  at  ;Ct8  for  one  year. 

GarmaNj  Walter  Chancellor,  MB.,  CM.Univ.Edin 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wedne 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;^84  per  annum,  vice  John  Coo 
L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  resigned. 

HaRdwickb,  William  Wright,  M.R.CP.Edin.  and  L.^ 
Edin.|  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  He 
Harwich  Urban  and  Port  Sanitary  Districts,  at  £,M 
vice  Kinsey- Morgan,  resigned. 

Haswbll,  Narcis  Richard,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,   L.S.A.Lon< 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Heauth  for  the   H' 
Sanitary  Dutrict,  for  six  months  ending  Lady-day 
rate  of  ;^ioo  per  annum. 

Hbpworth,  William,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,has  been  reappoii 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Y«idon  Urban  S>aniu 
Yorkshire,  at  £is  for  one  year. 

Hooper,  Alfred,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
Medical  Officer  cf  Health  for  the  No.  a  Division  of 
upon-Trent  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £y>  for  one  y 

HosEGOOD,  William,  M.B.,  CM.,  Univ.Edin.,  has  been 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Amersham  Ru 
District,  at  £y>t  for  one  year. 

Millbtt,  George  Bown,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,   M.R.CS.I 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  H* 
Penzance  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^  for  the 
Sept.  30,  1885. 

Morton.  Dr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Offic 
for  the  Guildford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^•2  pt 
three  years. 

Norman,  John   William,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,   has    been 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Roes  Rural  Sani 
at  ;C^  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Via  NT,  Henry,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.  and  L. 
Lond.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  He 
New^  Forest  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  >Cioo  per 
Jenkins,  deceased. 

Whittbron,  John,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  I 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  foi 
bierley  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £jo  for  one  year 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspi 

Nuisances.  &c 

Barrs,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  0 

for  the  Bromyard  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £()0  for 
Breching,    Mr.    Charles    Edward,    Banker,   has    been 

Treasurer  to  the  newly -formed  Bexhill  Local  Board 

Sanitary  Authorit^r. 
Betts,  Mr.  Charley  Lineker,  has  been  appointed  CoHectc 

District  Rates  to  the  Melton  Mowbray  Local  Board 

Sanitary  .'Authority,  at  £^0  per  annum,  vice  Cobley. 
BowRiNG,  Mr.  John,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  1 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 

ceased. 
Breeze,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  aa< 

of  Nuisances  to  the  Wellington  (Sadop)  Rural  Sanitary 

at  £1^  per  annum. 
Browne,  Mr.  Rowland^  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  C 

Carmarthen  Gu  irdians  at  £%$  per  annum,  and  C 

Rural  Sanitary  Authority,^  the  Assessment  Commit! 

School  Attendance  Committee,  at  such  salary  as^  m 

from  time  to  time,  and  fees  as  Superintendent  Kegistr 

&c.,  and  Returning  Officer,  v£rr  Phillips,  deceased. 
BuRGES,  Mr.  Isaac,  has  been  appointed  Inq>ector  of  N 

the  East  Hampstead  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £'jo 

and  Surveyor  for  the^  Sandhurst  division,  at  £xo  per : 

for  the  Brackhill  Division,  at  ;£ioper  annum. 
BuRGOvNB,  Mr.  James,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  tl 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ao 

annum,  vice  Hooke,  resigned. 
Chapman,  Mr.  John  J[ame&,  has   been  re-appwAed  I 

Nuisances  for  the  Stcme  Urban  Samtary  Disttict,  at . 

year.    (He  is  also  Surveyor  at  £90  per  annum.) 
Claughton,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  elected  a  Member 0 

forth  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Antbotlty,  t 

resigned. 
^lavton,  Mr.  Edward,  has  been  Te-appointed  Impeetor  d 

for  the  Mansfield  Urban  Sanitary  .Distifct;  A  JSh  ; 

until  May  a,  1885. 
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^LES,  Mr.  Robert,  has  b«en  elected  a  Member  of  the  Sidmouth 
\joa\  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Harvey,  de- 
ceased. 

DoxB,  Mr.  Walter,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Claines 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Rowe,  resigned. 

^iiTH,  Mr.  Tohn^  has  been  re*appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  North  Bierley  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £zo 
fcrone  year. 

k».osTONE,  Mr.  F.  B.  T.,  Manager  of  the  Newport  Branch  of  the 
Capital  and  Counties  Hank,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 
Town  Coancil  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Newport,  I.  W. , 
vice  Grant,  reugned.  • 

yiAMAM,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  a  Collector  to  the 
Gvporation  juaA.  Urban  Sanitary  of  Sunderland,  vice  Bradley, 
resigned. 

inrFiTH,  Mr.  D.,  Mamajser  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank. 
Denbigh,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Town  Council  and 
Urban   Sanitary   Authority   of   Denbigh,  vice   Pritchard,    re- 


Iakoksc,  Captain,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Hove 
Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  for 
the  Brunswick  Ward,  vice  Baron  de  Teissier,  deceased. 
Basttk,  Mr.  Arthur  Hepbum|  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to 
the  newly-formed  East  Grwstead  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority. 
HiDGis.  Mr.  Francis  Edward,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town 
Cleric  and  Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Wallingford, 
^.^55  P»   annum,    vice   Mr.  Charles  Hedges  (his  father), 
rengned. 
HoLVOAK,  Mr.  Henry  D.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ash- 
bonne  Local  Boaird  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Lucas, 
resgned. 
JvPttiBS,  Mr.  ¥niliam,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Broms- 
fiQve  Board  of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Anthority  for  the  ensuing  year. 
JnsoN,  Mr.  — ,  of  Stockport,  has   been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Naisances  for  the  Market  Harborough  Rural  Sanitary  District, 
at  £110,  and  Stirveyor  at  ;^9o  per  annum,  from  year  to  year,  vice 
Witts,  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector   of  Nuisances  to   the 
Wtitrtree  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
JOTCB,  Mr.  Thomas  John,  has  been  re-appomted  an  ln.<pector  of 
Nnisaoces  for   the  Helston   Rural  Sanitary    District,   for   six 
•oaths  ending  Lady  Day  next,  at  the  rate  of  so  guineas  per 
unoiB. 
Lbvis  Mr.  Lewis,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Hove 
Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  for 
the  Stanford  Ward. 
LocAS,  Mr.  Alfred,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Hove 
loiproveiMnt  Comnussiooers  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  for 
the  Stanford  Ward. 
Maman,  Mr.  James,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  nenriy- 

formed  Margam  Local  Board  aiid  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mat'CHAN,  Mr.  J.,  the  late  Surveyor,  has  been  appomted  Consulting 
Surveyor  to  the  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Cleat  Grimsby,  at  iJxoo  per  annum, 
■njnn,  Mr.  Thomas  George,  has  been  appointed  Accountant  to  the 
Town  CcNindl  and  Urban  &mitary  Authority  of  Kingston-upon- 
HnlJ,  at  j^aoo  per  annimi,  vice  Thelwall,  appointed  Treasurer. 

KoLYKEUx,  Mr.  Herbert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Mil- 
venon  Local  BcMird  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Bell, 
-     Rsgned. 

TOXICS,  Mr.  Aquila,  has  been  appointed   Clerk  to  the  Stapleton 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  »X.  £s^  per  annum, 

nir/Rawle. 

«A»KivBLL,   Mr.    W.    H.,    has   been   re-appointed    Inspector   of 

Nuisances  for  the  East  Dereham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £yi 

fer  one  year. 
VoKMAN,  Mr.  Joseph  C,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Hadlcigh 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority,  vice  Cook,  deceased. 
'ASCOB,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appointed  an  Inspector  of  NuiMinces 

U»  the  Helston  Rural  Sanitary  District,  for  six  months  ending 

Lady-day  next,  at  the  rate  of  ^30  per  annum. 
*ninr,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Town 

Cboncil  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Stourbridge,   al  £^ 

per  annum,  vice  Taylor,  resigned. 
*HiLUPs,  Mr.  AHined,  has  been  appc^nted  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 

Nnisaoces  to  the  Ely  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 

at  £tto  per  annum,  vice  Bowen,  resigned. 
tJLUNCBJK,  Mr.  George  Bonamy,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector 

of  Nuisances  for  the  Chichester  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £^  y, 

far  OQC  year. 
UTCHARi),  Mr.  Hugh  Foulkes,  Branch  Manager  of  the  National 

PlroviDcial  Bank  of  England,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to 

die  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autnority  of  Carmarthen, 

mnr  Thomas,  deceased. 
jiTSK,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  to  the  Lillington  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Aathoriti^  at  £ti  per  annum,  vice  Bradford,  resigned. 
CTTH,  Mr.  lunmett,  has  been  re-appdnted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Hebdca  Bridge  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £"10  per 

aunim  for  two  ytan. 
•ABY,  Mr.  Robert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  for  the  Ecdes  Ward 

of  the  Bbrtoo,  Ecdes,  Wintoo,  and  Monton  Local  Board  and 

Urban  Sanitary  Anthcwity,  vice  Waddington,  deceased. 

r,  Mr.  StMiiMit  baa  been  reappointed^  Inspector  of  Nuiianccs 


Thelwall.  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Town 

Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Kingston-upon-Hull, 

at  ;C4oo  per  anoum,  vice  Witty,  deceased. 
Thomas,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  to  the  newly-formed  Margam  Local  Board  and  Urban 

Sanitary   Authority,    Glamorganshire,    at    £zo   and    £y>  per 

annum. 
Thomas.  Mr.  William  Edmond,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and 

Inspector  of  Nuissances  to  the  Neath  Rural  Sanitary  Authorit  y, 

at  jCz6o  for  one  year. 
Thorpk,  Mr.  Joseph  Lloyd,   has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the 

EUand  Local  Board  and  Urlnn  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £'j$  per 

annum,  vice  Iredale,  resigned. 
TiFKSN^  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 

Nuisances,  Water  Works  Manager,  and  Collector  to  the  Wigton 

Local  Board  and  Urlmn  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ^^95  per  annum. 
Ward,  Mr.  Amos,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Fudsey  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Tunnicliffe,  resigned. 
Whitesidb,    Mr.    Thomas,    has    been    le-appointed    Inspector   of 

Nuisances  for  the  Lytham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £yt  per 

annum. 

Vacancies. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Nottingham  Urban  Sanitary 

District.    Application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the    East    Grinstead    Urban 

Sanitary  District.    Application  to  A.  H.  Hastie,  Cleik  to  the 

Authority. 
Medical  Officer  cf  Health  for  the  Gainsborough  Rural  Sanitary 

District. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Stafford  Urban  Sanitary 

District.    Application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bridgnorth  Urban  Sanitary 

District.    Application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 
Clerk  to  the  Hemel   Hempstead  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary 

Authority.    Application  to  the  Chairman. 
Clbrk  to  the  Margam  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Application  to  the  Chairman,  Margam,  near  Neath. 
Surveyor  to  the  Town   Council  and  Uiban  Sani  ary  Authority^  of 

Great  Grinuiby :  i^soo  per  annum,  with  a  clerk,  and  permission 

to  take  pupils.    Application,  i8tn  inst.,  to  W.   Grange,  Town 

Clerk. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Surveyor  for  the  Bangor  and  Beau- 
maris Rural  Sanitary  District '.  £iy>  and  £-20  per  annum  for  three 

years.    Application,  30th  inst.,   to  John  Thomas,  Qerk  to  the 

Authority.  Bangor. 
Surveyor  and  Insfector  of  Nuisances  to  the  East  Grinstead  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority :  £  100  per  anuum.    Appli- 
cation to  A.  H.  Hastie,  Clerk. 
Surveyor  to  the  bhirley  and  Freemantle  Local  Board  and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority.    Application  to  the  Clerk. 
Surveyor  to  the  Loughborough  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority.    Application  to  The  Clerk. 
Surveyor  to  the  Kenilworth  Local  Board    and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority.    Application  to  The  Clerk. 
Surveyor,  Inspector  of    Nuisances,   and   Collector   to   the 

Consett  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Application 

to  Thomas  William  Welford,  jun.,  Clerk. 
Surveyor  to  the  Lytham  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority.    Apphcation  to  W.  Blackhurfct,  Clerk. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Longton  Urban  Sanitary  District  : 

i^ioo  per  annum.    Application,  27th  inst.,  to  George  Hulme 

Hawley,  Town  Clerk. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Matlock  Urban  Sanitary  District. 

Application  to  John  William  Skidmore,  Clerk  to  the  Authority. 
Collector  to  the    Margam    Local    Board   and   Urban    Sanitary 

Authority.    Application  to  the  Chairman. 


for  tha  Sc  G«ona  Urban  Sanlt^iy  Distru:^  ^^JS^  ^^  ^^'^  X^'^* 
VLMOtTt  M^  C  K.  M^  M.Pt  MM  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 


IfaiSam    Local    Boar4    and    Urban    Sanitary 
Aotliority,  C^amorpiashire. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Abergavenny  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority.— At  the  annual  election  the  following  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  three  years,  vix.  :  Messrs.  *H.  J.  Cadogan  with  14& 
votes,  T.  Delafield  131,  •John  Morgan,  130,  and  "Captain  W. 
Williams  127.    (^Retiring  Commissioners  re-elected.) 

Bromsgrovb  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority. — The  following  have  been  elected  Members  of  the 
Board  for  the  ensuing  three  years :— Messrs.  Joseph  Amphlett, 
Thomas  Newboid,  Joseph  Weaver,  Robert  A.  nail,  and  Thomas 
Billingham. 

Chbsham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. — 
The  first  election  of  members  has  resulted  in  the  return  of  Messrs. 
William  Lowndes  by  650  votes,  Edward  Simmons  by  51 1,  David 
Hawkins  476,  George  Webb  473,  Alfred  Judge  464,  Edwin  Birch  450, 
Frank  Lovel  Lasenby  439,  Thomas  Nash  418,  and  Charles  Her- 
bert 414. 

The  Camborne  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
iocieased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Thomas  Necus,  the  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  NuisancM,  to  ;^  107  lor.  per  annum. 

Mr.  John  Ganncn,  Qi^rman  of  the  Cavan  Town  Commissioners 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority ,  has  been  placed  on  the  Commission 
of  Peace  for  the  County  Cavan. 

The  Dawlish  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  John  Sumner  Whidbome,  the  Clerk,  fttnn 


to  A70  per  annum. 
_  he  Flint  Gas  and  Water  Company  have  oftered  their  undertakings 
to  the  Town  Council  and  Urbain  Sanitary  Authority  at  a  price  to 
be  settled  by  arintration,  and  the  offer  has  Seen  accepted. 
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The  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Cheltenham 
liavc  increased  the  salary  of  the  Surveyor  to  £s^S  P«»"  annum,  upon  his 
taking  over  the  duties  of  the  Highway  Inspector,  who  has  resigned. 

The  Bristol  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
votrdjCsoo  to  Mr.  Frederick  Ashmead,  the  Surveyor,  for  his  extra 
services  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  new  Bedminster 
Bridge  ;  and  increased  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Surveyor,  from 
^£350  to  ;^300  per  annum. 

The  West  Hartlepool  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  have  awarded  ;Czi5  to  Mr.  W.  Procter,  Surveyor, 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Seaton  Carew  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  as  compensation  for  his  loss  of 
emolument,  upon  the  Seaton  Carew  District  being  dissolved  and 
added  to  West  Hartlepool. 

The  Mansfield  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Hibbert,  the  Clerk,  j^$o  per 
annum,  'on  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  is  to  cover  all  assist* 
ance  employed  by  him,  and  that  no  further  increase  be  asked  for 
during  his  term  of  office.' 

The  Hemel  Hempstead  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
at  their  last  meeting,  upon  the  report  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Jbhret  Grover,  their  Clerk,  passed  the  following  resolution  unani- 
mously: — 'That  the  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  and  regret  of  this 
Board  at  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  public  officer,  who  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  has  so  faithfully  and  ably  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office,  be  recorded,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  family.' 

The  Pudsey  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  reduced  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Town,  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  from  £Zo  to  £6j 
per  annum. 

The  Chertsey  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  been  invested  with 
the  powers,  rights,  &c.,  of  an  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  under 
sect.  45  of  *The  Public  Health  Act,'  as  to  the  temporary  deposit  of 
dust,  ashes,  and  rubbish,  within  the  contributory  place  of  Chertsey. 

Although  the  Local  Government  Board  have  settled  the  boundaries 
of  a  place,  and  appointed  a  summoning  officer  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  constituting  a  Local  Government  district  at  Chertsey,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  it  will  be  carried  out,  for  at  a  meeting  of  the  pro 
Local  Board  Committee,  Mr.  G.  Boyce,  the  chairman,  said  in  the 
face  of  the  expression  of  feeling  shown  at  a  recent  public  meeting,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  go  on  with  the  matter  furtl.e', 
although  he  felt  certain  the  time  would  come,  and  that  shortly,  when 
the  inhabitants  would  be  sorry  that  the  Board  was  not  formed.  It 
was  also  explained  that  the  committee  had  succeeded  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  their  petition,  and  that  the  district  carved  out  by 
them  had  been  adopted  in  its  entirety.  It  was  also  noticeable  that 
since  the  formation  of  the  committee  the  existing  authorities  h^d 
done  a  great  deal  more  for  the  town.  It  was  determined  not  to 
dissolve  the  committee,  but  to  let  the  question  remain  in  abeyance. 

The  Denton  and  Haughton  Local  Government  Districts  were  amal- 
gamated  on  Monday,  September  29,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  new  district  is  to  be  called  the 
*  Denton  and  Haughton,'  and  the  Board  is  to  consist  of  fifteen 
members. 

I'he  hrst  election  of  a  Board  of  nine  members  for  t^e  newly-formed 
Menai  Bridge  Local  Government  District  will  take  place  on  Dec.  6. 

The  recently-formed  East  Grinstead  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority,  at  their  last  meeting,  discussed  the  order  of  retire- 
ment of  the  members  ;  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Payne  Crawfurd,  the  chairman,  the  names  t^ere  written  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper,  placed  in  a  hat  and  drawn,  with  the  following 
result  :— Messrs.  Padwick,  Crawfurd,  Charlwood.  and  Smeed,  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  first  yea*-,  Messrs.  Southey,  Gatty,  Foster,  and 
Toothy  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  Messrs.  Taylor,  Absalom, 
Stenning,  and  Bailye,  at  the  end  of  the  t  bird  year. 

The  Windsor  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have  increased  the  salary 
of  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health  from  £^0  to  £(>o  a  year. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Having  for  some  time  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
taining strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  answer, 
without  having  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  competent  professional 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  toregister  such  Queries  and 
Replies  thereto  as  can  faurly  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  our  subscribers 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  tend 
to  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Replies 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  uimecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  curtailment. 


X30.    Iron  Hot  Water  Cisterns. 

I.  How  long  will  a  properly  galvanised  iron  hot  water  cistern  last  ? 

Why  does  this  kind  of  cistern  soon  rust  inside  and  the  rust  appear 

outside? 
9.  Is  there  any  objection  to  a  copper  cistern  tinned  inside  (for  hot 

water)? 
3.  Can  you  recommend  any  other  kind  of  cistern  for  a  hot  water 

system?  ^        W.  J.  S. 

[i.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  a  galvanised  iron  cistern  will 

last.    A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  proper  cleansing  after  gal* 

vanisingTrom  the  acid  used  in  the  process,  which  very  often  cannot 


be  eradicated  from  the  crevices  around  rivets,  where  it  attacks  tbe 
meuil  and  eats  it  into  holes,  sometimes  from  the  outer,  and  sooe- 
times  from  the  inner  side. 

a.  A  copper-tinned  cistern  is  decidedly  the  best  for  a  hot-wattr 
system,  and  is  not  open  to  any  more  objection  than  a  copper  ta 
kettle. 

3.  There  Is  not  anything  better  than  copper. — Ed.] 

131.    Winter  Health  Resorts. 

Now  that  the  Continent  b  practically  closed  in  respect  to  Wlnttr 
Health  Resorts,  I  want  some  particulars  of  English  sea-coau  and 
inland  places  to  which  I  can  send  patients  requiring  mild  cliiBate& 
Do  you  know  of  any  small  manual  containing  such  informatioB! 

M.O.U. 
[M.O.H.  will  find  the  details  he  desires  of  the  soil,  climate,  ud 
meteorological  characteristics  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leoaard'i, 
Eastbourne,  Worthing,  Ventnor,  Bournemouth,  Torquay,  Pea- 
zance,  Llandudno,  Leamington,  Cheltenham,^  and  Bath,  all  of 
which  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  indicated,  in  *  Where  to  take  a 
Holiday : '  the  Holiday  Number  of  the  LoNOOit  Medical  Rkou), 
published  by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterkw  Place,  S.W. 
Price  If.] 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 


TO  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MAIM 
SEWERAGE  BOARD  OF  THE  LOWER  THAMES 
VALLEY. 

494  South  Annexe,  Oct.  9,  iH^.^ 
Gentlemen, — By  a  report  published  in  the  Titnes  of  this  momiof  k 
would  appear  that  you  have  had  referred  to  you  two  tchemes  iivdM    . 
removal  or  treatment  of  sewage  now  discharged  from  your  distiics 
into  the  Thames. 

One  scheme  emanates  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  theocbcr 
from  Mr.  W.  Shields.  The  first  is  »aid  to  be  merely  an  elonpitioa  of 
the  existing  main  drainage  system,  which  is  well  known  too  fieqaady 
to  utilise  the  several  outlets  to  the  river.  The  other  the  'iimni^ 
scribes  as  being  based  on  the  conversance  of  the  sewage  of  the  whole 
district  to  a  spot  at  Ibleworth  within  the  district,  and  its  cheauol 
purification  upon  land  to  be  purchased  by  agreement  for  that  porpoK. 
Now  surely  this  is  a  revival  of  the  principle  rejected  last  aesioohf 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  ^.  _ 

In  a  handbook  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Execolnt 
Committee  here,  an  eminent  authority  thus  describes  a  sewer  wbkk 
is  made  to  convey  more  than  a  pure  effluent  :— 

*  Truly,  a  sewer  is  an  unlovely  thing  to  think  upon,  writh  its  stcao, 
gases,  and  fungi,  bred  of  putrefying  liquids  seething  in  the  dark. . .  • 
Directly  !«olid  refuse  ih  diluted  with  water  its  money  vahie  vaauM 
a  though  its  theoretical  manurial  value  remains.' 

Botn  ot  the  above  systems  involve  enormous  cost,  the  first  espedil^i 
and  experience  has  taught  ratepayers  that  neither  can  he  remtuientiw; 
above  all,  it  is  notorious  that  neither  can  give  adequate  relief,  t^ 
authority  above  quoted  goes  on  to  say : — *  it  may,  I  think,  in  relatioi 
to  this  question  of  sewage,  be  lud  down  as  an  axiom,  the  neater^ 
detail  the  greater  the  ease,  the  greater  the  security  to  health,  and  ihi 
greater  the  profit.'  Before  being  biassed  by  the  advocates  of  cite 
of  the  two  schemes  in  question,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  atten'ioo  wis 
first  be  given  to  the  *  Cloacina '  principle  exhibited  here,  as  it  birif 
encompa:»es  all  the  requirements  published  in  the  handbook  refewi^ 
to,  under  the  title  of  *  Our  Duty  in  ^  Regard  to  Health.'  A  gra* 
responsibility  devolves  upon  you  in  ^ving  a  deciuon  as  to  the  onM 
to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  dwellers  m  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,  a^ 
consequent  upon  the  overflow  above  described,  the  dwellers  ia  tti 
Upper  Thames  district  are  also  concerned  in  your  decision :  and  w 
report  of  the  Government  Engineer  (Mr.  Harriison)  has  safSdolV 
described  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  river  taking  the  aCbitsai 
overflow. 

Till  the  end  of  this  month  the  '  Qoadna'  models  will  be  here  oane*. 
and  they  show  that  by  'prompt  interception,  deodori:iation,  and  9tae 
tion  in  detail,'  a  pure  effluent  would  alone  pass  into  the  river,  aadw 
valuable  residuum  contained  in  the  receiviiig  tanks  (after  these  open* 
tions)  may  be  removed  in  an  inodorous  conditi<ni. 

Subways  conveying  telegraph  wires  beoeaih  the  pavement  w<on 
best  serve  towns  exercising  this  mode  of  treatment,  but  till  kcsl 
authorities  find  the  courage  to  form  subways,  and  save  the  teang 
up  of  their  streets  upon  every  little  gas  and  water  service  opeaW 
till  then  the  devotion  of  part  of  the  coal  cellar  of  each  dwdw 
would  suffice  for  the  '  Cloacina'  process,  and  it  shook!  be  borne  is mm^ 
that  in  no  way  does  it  involve  the  old  cesspool  tratiance,  sifliplf  b^ 
cause,  independent  of  the  application  of  cheap  and  ready  dtsiafcctafl^ 
the  continuity  of  the  sewer  or  tank  with  the  dwelling  is  entirely  cat  fl^ 
and  the  cellars  or  subway  could  be  ventilated  as  the  i'***''^^"' 
by  gutter  gulley  holes  ;  in  suburban  districts  a  pit  deep  eooup  * 
give  a  fall  and  to  hold  a  removable  galvanised  iron  tank,  puiw  '^^^\ 
simple  arrangement  for  ventilation,  and  an  escapement  for  a  fltoel 
effluent  would  at  once  provide  relief  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Low^ 
Thames  Valley,  and  should  inquiries  of  the  attendant  here  sot" 
sufficiently  explanatory  to  any  member  or  members  of  y«»r  BogBt 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Sanitary  Works  OwXi 
12  Buckingham  Street,  Charing  Cross.— I  am,  gcndcam,  J«* 
obediently,  .  JiS^^ 

P.S.— An  article  copied  from  the  Lancrt^  and  repabfished  n  ■■ 
Morning  Po*t  on  the  loth  insL,  should  tot«resl  all  •"""■^■'K^j' 
point  of  fiact,  it  is  as  a  brief  would  be,  if  held  bjcoansel  b  delMCSOi 
the  *  Cloacina '  system.— [Advt.] 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

RESSIJBE     IN     ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Edith  Lupton. 

•ring  the  subject  of  over-pressure  in  ele- 
:hoolsy  and  the  very  varying  and  contra- 
inions  held  by  writers  and  speakers  on  the 
>eems  to  me  that  before  the  subject  can  be 
eated  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  some 
lite  understanding  than  at  present  exists 

the  term  over-pressure  really  means,  and 
to  include,  and  also  what  methods  are  to 
i  of  receiving  evidence  on  the  matter.  And 
uld  wish  to  deprecate  what  I  should  call 
e  method,  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  all 
se  the  present  working  of  our  Education 
ither  foes  to  educational  progress,  or  are 
y  motives  of  personal  interest.  A  common 
jnd  must  be  assumed  before  any  profitable 

can  take  place.  As  to  what  over- pressure 
Ind  that  most  inquiries  on  the  matter  begin 
ith  the  somewhat  ghoulish  question, '  Are 
m  dead  ? '  and  when,  happily,  there  are  no 
returns,  it  is  considered  that  the  subject  is 
)sed  of,  and  that  no  further  investigation  is 

ing  of  the  subject  myself,  I  shall  beg  to  be 
>  take  much  wider  ground,  and  to  include 
m  *  over-pressure '  any  physical  or  mental 
le  to  any  child  as  a  consequence  of  the 
ut  of  the  Education  Acts.  I  fear  that  I 
)  take  some  of  my  readers  with  me  in  this, 
hat  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged  that 

has  any  duty  towards  delicate  children, 
t  report  of  a  well-known  School  Board  on 
ure,  which  has  attracted  some  attention 
much  quoted,  was  based  on  the  assumption 
se  of  over-pressure,  to  be  well  founded, 
5  occurred  in  a  previously  entirely  healthy 

B.  W.  Richardson,  I  think,  says  that  such 
our  present  state  of  civilisation  does  not 
s  therefore,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to 
I  most  happy  paucity  of  '  cases '  was  the 
he  inquiry.  For  myself,  I  feel  the  gravest 
en  I  hear  it  said  the  authorities  '  cannot 
children  are  delicate  ; '  that  the  *  system  * 
>e  lowered  to  '  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
nd  that,  in  fact, '  killing  is  no  murder,'  if 
30or  little  victim  has  had  a  diseased  or 
stitution.  Such  a  doctrine  introduced  into 
ary  life  would  produce  rather  startling 
d  it  is  certainly  opposed  to  our  general 

of  action.  We  acknowledge  the  duty  of 
:  infant  life,  however  feeble,  and  the  State 
in  numerous  and  increasing  asylums,  a 
I  place  of  support  for  adults  who,  by  reason 
il  or  mental  weakness,  are  unfitted  to  take 
e  in  the  world ;  but,  by  a  curious  moral 
\  school-boy  has  no  place  in  this  chain  of 
ce,  and  should  he  be  sickly  or  feeble,  he  is 
le  soldier  in  an  ill-disciplined  army,  to  drop 
ranks  and  die  by  the  wayside.  And  this 
e  extraordinary,  as  the  school-boy  is  at  a 
^y  when  mind  and  body  are  peculiarly 
!  to  external  influences,  and  when  skilled 
nd  mental  training  may  produce  the  hap- 
ts  on  his  whole  future  life.  Seeds  of  disease 


may  be  eradicated,  feeble  brains  strengthened, 
the  blind  may  see  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  State 
may  be  furnished  with  able-bodied  citizens  instead 
of  useless  paupers.  But  the  State  has  not  yet  recog- 
nised a  duty  in  this  respect,  and  of  course  it  may  be 
said  that  the  State,  in  undertaking  to  give  an  ele- 
mentary education,  does  not  undertake  any  respon- 
sibility as  to  the  health  of  the  children,  and  that  the 
parents  must  still  be  responsible  for  their  physical 
well-being ;  but  the  fact  is  that  successive  codes 
have  year  by  year  stretched  such  increasingly  greedy 
hands  over  the  children  that  they  are  now  almost 
entirely  taken  from  the  care  of  their  parents,  and 
the  legal  powers,  either  actual  or  assumed,  of  the 
educational  authorities  are  so  great  that  parents  are 
simply  not  allowed  to  protect  their  children. 

I  do  not  think  1  am  speaking  too  strongly  when  I 
say  that  a  gross  and  ignorant  tyranny  has  in  the 
name  of  education  risen  up  amongst  us,  and  that  it 
is  time  the  nation  opened  its  eyes  to  what  is  going 
on. 

1  am  aware  that  to  the  various  charges  brought 
against  the  Education  Department  by  parents, 
doctors,  school-managers,  and  teachers,  of  causing 
in  various  ways  injury  to  the  children's  health.  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  bring  in  most  cases  a  simple 
denial  I  would  not  for  a  moment  charge  these 
gentlemen  with  saying  anything  which  they  did  not 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth  ;  but  I  would  ask.  Are 
they  in  a  position  to  judge  ?  Have  they  any  means 
of  really  acquainting  themselves  with  the  actual  facts 
concerning  the  lives  and  health  of  the  children  whom 
they  inspect  ?  To  my  mind,  when  these  gentlemen 
say  that  they  have  seen  no  cases  of  over-pressure,  it 
is  as  if  a  man  on  one  side  of  a  brick  wall  should  say 
that  he  had  not  witnessed  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  on  the  other  side,  and  if  he  should  then  pro- 
ceed to  generalise  from  that  that  nothing  did  take 
place,  I  doubt  if  his  evidence  could  be  very  good  in 
law.  And  here  I  would  remark  that  1  think  that  in 
any  investigation  of  the  subject  of  over-pressure, 
evidence  should  be  received  in  a  judicial  manner, 
and  that  the  same  weight  should  be  attached  to  it  as 
it  would  have  in  a  court  of  law ;  that  the  letters 
H.M.I,  should  not  be  supposed  to  confer  on  their 
possessor  medical  knowledge  out-weighing  that  of 
trained  and  experienced  doctors,  and  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  of  such  pretended  investigation  of 
cases  by  the  Education  Department  as  occurred  a 
few  months  ago  when  the  evidence  of  the  doctor 
who  had  seen  and  attended  the  dying  child,  was 
considered  to  have  been  entirely  disproved  by  an 
inspector  who  went  down  after  the  child's  death  and 
saw  her  tombstone. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Crichton-Browne*s 
evidence  has  been  received  by  the  Government,  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  can  only  say  it  was  scandal- 
ous, and  it  has  certainly  not  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  nation.  No  doubt  the  instructions  laid  down 
for  inspectors  as  to  the  care  they  are  to  exercise  in 
supervising  the  health  and  general  well-being  of  the 
children  are  most  seductive,  but  they  prove  too 
much  and  fail  by  very  excess  of  merit ;  for  they 
show  that  there  is  evidently  no  relation  between 
human  capacity  and  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
department  on  its  inspectors.  When  one  has  read 
over  and  carefully  considered  the  list  of  all  the 
inspector  must  do,  the  time  he  has  to  do  it  in,  and 
the  limited  opportunities  that  will  be  at  his  command 
of  obtaining  mformation,  one  is  tempted  to  write  at 

the  end  :  *  which  is  absurd,  therefore .'    But  to 
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proceed  to  examples.  One  of  our  most  important 
schools  in  Bradford,  consisting  of  four  depart- 
ments, boys,  girls,  infants,  and  half-timers  (mixed), 
>vas  examined  at  the  end  of  September.  Four 
days  were  allotted  for  the  inspection,  one  day 
to  each  department,  and  as  there  were,  speaking 
roughly,  three  hundred  children  in  each,  and  reckon- 
ing the  day  at  five  hours,  exactly  one  minute  was 
left  for  the  personal  inspection  of  each  child.  Out 
of  that  time  had  to  be  taken  the  time  required 
for  inspecting  log-book,  school  premises,  sanitary 
arrangements,  teachers  and  pupil  teachers.  The 
children  had  to  be  examined  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  singing,  sewing,  English,  geography, 
elementary  science,  history,  drawing,  and  algebra. 
The  Infant  Department  in  facts  about  animals,  coal, 
gas,  salt,  form,  colour,  food,  plants,  clothing,  rain, 
frost,  &c.,  &c. ;  modelling,  geometrical  drawing, 
weaving,  plaiting,  drill.  Then  there  was  the  *  merit 
grant '  in  all  the  schools,  *  organisation  and  dis- 
cipline,' *  intelligence  in  instruction,^  *  behaviour  of 
children,'  inspection  of  the  *  exemption  schedule ' 
and  its  authentication  *  by  attendance  officer,' 
'children  who  are  present  but  exempted  from  ex- 
amination.' The  inspector  was  here  required  by  bis 
instructions  not  to  accept  the  statement  of  the 
managers,  but  to  inquire  for  himself  whether  there 
was  *  adequate  reason  for  withholding  ; '  and  was 
specially  warned  not  to  allow  too  many  little  fish  to 
escape  through  his  meshes,  for  his  instructions  say 
*in  ordinary  conditions  such  exceptions  should  be 
very  few.^  How  pleasant  that  a  Government  can 
by  a  few  strokes  of  its  pen  thus  regulate  the  health 
of  its  people ! 

Then  not  only  had  the  inspector  to  obser\'e  all  the 
things  just  enumerated  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
but  he  had  to  satisfy  himself  that  in  the  daily  manage- 
ment of  the  school  the  children  were  being  brought 
up  in  'habits  of  punctuality,'  *good  manners  and 
language,'  'cleanliness  and  neatness,'  'cheerful 
obedience  to  duty,'  '  consideration  and  respect  for 
others,'  '  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act/ 
and  not  only  that  regard  had  been  paid  in  classifying 
them  '  to  their  health,  age,  and  mental  capacity  ; ' 
but — Credat  Judaus  ! — that  the  '  dull  and  delicate 
had  not  been '  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
year  unduly  pressed.  And  all  this  in  five  hours  ! 
May  we  not  then  feel  a  little  sceptical  when  we  find 
inspectors  sending  in  medical  reports  as  well  ? 
Three  hundred  children  reported  on  mentally, 
morally,  and  medically  at  the  rate  of  a  minute  a 
piece  !  while  I  am  assured  on  eminent  authority 
that  a  medical  man  can  only  thoroughly  examine 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  patients  in  a  whole  day 
(and  that  without  regard  generally  to  their  minds  and 
morals) ! 

Then,  again,  inspectors  do  not  see  the  schools  as 
they  are.  The  day  of  inspection  is  known  proxi- 
mately during  the  whole  year,  and  the  exact  day  for 
several  weeks  previously.  The  children  come  with 
Sunday  clothes,  clean  hands  and  face  and  collars — 
which  last  are  known  specially  to  appeal  to  mascu- 
line sensibilities.  I  do  not  believe  an  inspector  ever 
considered  a  child  morally  or  physically  deficient 
who  was  sanctified  by  a  bit  of  starched  linen  round 
his  neck. 

Close  class  rooms  are  shut  up,  floors  are  washed, 
desks  polished,  windows  opened,  children  adjured 
with  passionate  earnestness  '  to  be  good  for  the 
inspector.'  All  are  excited,  nervous,  and  eager, 
looking  anxiously  for  weather-signals  in  his  (the  in- 


spector's) face,  hoping  that  he  will  be  in  an  aimable 
mood  or  not  be  obliged  '  to  catch  a  train.'    No  one 
would  dream  of  revealing  to  him  any  defect  that 
could  be  concealed.    He  does  not  come  as  a  friend, 
as  a  counsellor,  who  from  his  wider  experience  might 
give  valued  advice,  judicious  blame,  and  well-deserved 
praise.     No,  he  comes  as  an  enemy  to  represent  the 
distrust  of  the  Government  for  its  teachers  and  people; 
he  comes  to  deprive  teachers  of  their  hard-eanxd 
salaries,  often  of  their  very  subsistence,  and,  dearer 
than  all,  of  their  reputation  ;  he  comes  to  take  away 
from  managers  the  money  which   they  absolotdy 
require  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  schools,  and  to 
deny  to  ihe  people  of  the  town  that  proportion  of 
their  hard  earnings  which  they  have  voted  shall  be 
spent  on  the  education  of  their  children.    Can  ve, 
then,  suppose  that  gentlemen  visiting  the  schoob 
under  the  circumstances  just  described  arc  in  a 
position  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  as   to  the 
working  of  these  schools  ?    No  ;  eminent  as  are  the 
talents  of  many,  and  fruitful  of  good  and  pleasure  as> 
their  visits  might  be  under  a  more  rational  system,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  people  of  the  country  will  f^ 
that  the  question  of  over-pressure  can  be  settled  bf 
their  reports.    For  myself,  I  consider  that  there  is 
the  most  pressing  and  earnest  need  of  proper  medical 
inspection  of  school-children,  and  also  of  a  profxr 
revision  of  our  educational  system,  by  those  in  the 
country  who  understand  best  in  what  proper  edoca- 
tional  and  physical  development  consists.    I  coi- 
sider  that  not  only  are  delicate  children  treated  with 
what  is  really  at  times  barbarous  cruelty,  but  tkt 
the  vitality  of  strong  children  is  often  seriously  d^ 
pressed  by  antiquated  and  ignorant  modes  oif  ia- 
struction.     That    there  are   many  people  in  tk 
country  who  could  g^ve  us    the  most  admiral 
advice  I  am  well  convinced.    The  present  Govew- 
ment  did  not  invent  education,  and  the  inheritoR 
of  a  literature  second  only  in  splendour  and  pofcr 
to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  possessors  of  a  preseit 
scientific  eminence  second  to  none,  need  not  be  thft 
slaves  of  any  governmental  system.     It  is  freed» 
to  carry  out  our  best  knowledge  in  the  education  rf 
our  children  that  we  want.    As  for  the  necessity  rf 
medical  inspection,  will  it  be  easily  credited  tlMt 
there  are  many  poor  parents  who  have  to  chant 
between  letting  a  child  whom  they  know  to  be  1 
attend  school,  or  being  fined  or  imprisoned  ?irf 
though  a  well-to-do  man  can  pay  a  fine,  a  poor  fflU 
will  have  to  go  to  prison.    The  following  cases  at 
well  attested. 

Magistrate  :  '  Why  do  you  not  send  your  Wt 
girl  to  school?' — Father:  'Because  she  h*s^ 
rheumatic  fever,  and  nobody  shall  make  roe  vm 
her.'    Fined  los,  6d,  ,^ 

A  mother  attends  in  answer  to  a  summons,  whiv 
states  that  her  girl,  aged  13,  does  not  go  to  s^oj 
Mother  says  the  girl  is  ailing,  and  going  to  scot 
makes  her  sick  and  ill.  She  does  not  know  whatdi 
her,  as  she  is  too  poor  to  pay  a  doctor.  Has  lost^ 
girls,  and  fears  to  lose  this  one  too. 

Father  ill,  out  of  work ;  mother,  father,  and  fcj 
children  live  on  i  is,  a  week,  earned  by  mother  iij 
eldest  boy.  Case  remanded  for  School  fioM* 
officials  to  get  doctor's  certificate.  Offidals  do^ 
get  certificate,  because  it  is  not '  in  the  Code.'  Oii 
taken  by  myself  to  see  doctor,  who  says  aheissoii^ 
ing  from  premonitory  symptoms  of  brain-fevcMii 
gives  certificate  that  she  must  not  go  to  sdit* 
for  six  months.  If  I  bad  not  acddeatftlly  teiff 
of  the  case  the  child  would  now  be  liofCMi  to  fi 
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>ly  as  the  father  fears  much  being  sent  to 

met  with  a  severe  accident  to  his  head,  and 
:Iever  at  his  lessons  before,  became  after- 
iiite  stupid.  Father  sent  the  boy,  who  could 
y,  to  school  only  half-days,  and  let  him  hawk 
)ers  the  other  half.  Is  told  he  will  be  sum- 
He  takes  the  boy  to  the  doctor  under 
are  he  had  been  after  the  accident  Doctor 
:hing  could  be  better  for  the  boy  under  the 
tances  than  walking  about,  and  gives  certifi- 
t  the  boy  must  only  attend  school  half-days, 
ate  asks  why  the  boy  is  not  attending  school 
e.  Father :  *  I  have  a  doctor's  certificate.' 
nee  Ofi&cer :  •  This  man,  your  worship,  is 
ntumacious,  and  defies  us  ! '  Magistrate  : 
mst  be  put  a  stop  to  :  you  are  fined  is.  6</., 
ir  boy  is  to  go  to  school  full  time.'  This 
'ing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton, 
ught  to  the  attention  of  the  Education  De- 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ler  case.  Child  ill  from  St.  Vitus's  Dance, 
sends  doctor's  certificate,  stating  that  the 
jst  not  attend  school.  Officer  presses  for  a 
3n.  Magistrate  :  *  What  reason  can  you 
pressing  for  a  fine  in  the  face  of  this  certifi- 
Officer  :  *  /  consider  the  child  to  be  well.' 
ite  :  *  You  do  not  understand  :  what  medical 
s  have  you  that  the  child  is  fit  to  go  to 
'—Officer  :  *  I  do  not  consider  any  medical 
;  needed  :  /  consider  the  child  to  be  well.' 
tely  this  case  is  dismissed. 
)ther  case  a  poor  woman,  whose  child  had 
e  years  been  an  out-patient  at  various 
5  for  affections  of  the  eyes  and  ears, 
y  able  to  go  to  school  very  occasionally, 
:ed  by  the  officer  and  asked  why  the  child 
:  at  school.  The  mother  said  the  child 
unwell,  and  was  then  a  patient  at  the 
Infirmary.  The  officer  said,  '  I'll  examine 
Id,'  turned  her  to  the  light,  looked  at 
I  said,  *  I  think  she's  quite  well :  you'll 
noned.*  And  summoned  the  woman  would 
jen  and  fined,  for  hospitals  do  not  give 
tes,  but  for  another  kind  appeal  to  the 
ent  by  Mr.  Leighton.  This  child  has,  I 
,  had  her  delicacy  much  increased  by  im- 
:reatment  at  school.  She  was  not  able  to 
bool  on  account  of  ill  health  till  she  was 
At  that  age  the  mother  thought  her  much 
,  and  that  it  would  be  very  good  for  her  to 
e  she  could  get  discipline  and  companion- 
'he  doctor  under  whose  care  she  then  was 
ave  a  certificate,  stating  that  she  was  in  a 
of  health  to  attend  school,  and,  with  great 
',  the  child  was  admitted,  the  mistress  being 
(Willing  to  receive  a  child  who  could  not 
-ant'  After  her  admission  I  called  several 
look  after  her,  and  succeeded  in  impressing 
school  authorities  the  fact  of  her  delicacy, 
t  she  was  not  to  be  beaten  if  she  did  not 
understand.  Her  then  improvement  in 
and  intelligence  showed  how  beneficial 
e  schooling  may  be  to  the  most  delicate 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  child  im- 
10  much  that  the  mistress  declared  (I  was 
the  time  and  did  not  hear  of  the  matter) 
considered  the  child  quite  weU,  and  should 
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*  work  her  up'  for  the  examination;  and  this  deli- 
cate child  of  7  (who  was  then  a  patient  at  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital)  was  kept  in  school  from  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  i,  and  from  2  till  5  or  5.30  every 
afternoon,  was  beaten  and  scolded  if  she  did  not 
understand  or  hear,  and  in  a  few  months  she  had 
become  pale,  thin,  and  miserable,  screaming  in  her 
sleep,  and  her  eyes  a  mass  of  inflammation.  She 
has  never  been  able  to  go  to  school  since,  and  will 
very  likely  have  to  thank  the  Board  School  system 
for  permanent  injury  to  her  health.  I  think  myself 
it  is  simply  monstrous  that  young  and  feeble  chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  to  be  the  sport  of  such 
ignorance  as  I  have  described  ;  and  this  child  is 
only  one  of  thousands  who  are  suffering  more  or 
less  from  the  same  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  better 
example  than  this  case  of  the  benefits  of  education 
when  the  education  is  for  the  child,  and  the  evils  of 
it  when  it  is  for  the  gfant. 

Some  time  ago  in  the  Burnley  district  a  little  girl 
died  suddenly.  At  the  inquest  a  verdict  was  re- 
turned that  she  'died  from  attending  school  while  in 
an  unfit  state  of  health.'  The  parents  gave  evidence 
that  they  knew  the  child  to  be  unwell  (I  think  her 
lungs  were  affected),  but  that  the  officer  called  so 
often  and  threatened  them  with  a  summons  if  she 
did  not  attend,  that  they  were  frightened,  and  let 
her  go.  Of  course  a  Government  inquiry  was  held, 
and  blame  was  given — to  whom  ?  to  the  officer  for 
his  ignorant  tyranny  ?  No ;  to  the  parents,  for 
having  done  as  he  told  them ! 

To  leave  now  exceptional  cases,  let  us  inquire  how 
the  children  as  a  body  are  treated  according  to  our 
system.  Great  efforts  are  made  by  many  auttiorities 
to  get  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  at 
three  years  of  age,  and  in  cases  where  mothers  go 
out  to  work  it  is  often  necessary  to  send  the  younger 
children  somewhere.  These  children  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  generally  mere  babies,  some  of  them 
cannot  even  talk,  and  common  sense  and  common 
knowledge  knows  that  at  that  age  it  is  the  piiysical 
development  that  should  be  most  attended  to. 

Our  Board  School  authorities,  however,  know 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
are  with  them  the  Alpha  aud  Omega  of  all  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  These  children  are  put  on  benches, 
often  in  a  half-lighted,  close  little  class-room,  and 
compelled  to  sit  upright  and  perfectly  still  for  5^ 
hours  a  day,  with  the  exception  of  one  quarter  of  an 
hour's  run  in  the  playground  morning  and  afternoon. 
Occasionally  a  few  toys  are  introduced,  but  the 
babies  often  do  not  even  get  the  benefit  of  exercise  in 
the  large  school-room,  which  the  other  infants  enjoy, 
but  sit  hour  after  hour  staring  with  unknowing  eyes 
at  an  alphabet  on  a  board,  a  teacher  standing  mid- 
way with  a  long  pointer,  with  which  she  now  points 
out  the  letter  A  and  now  raps  the  head  of  a  baby 
who  has  not  learnt  that  heads  were  not  meant  to  be 
turned.  There  is  no  exercise  for  the  lungs,  for  the 
arms,  for  the  legs,  and  no  rests  for  the  poor  little 
backs.  What  the  babies  think  about  all  day  I  do 
not  know,  but  a  solemn  vacuity  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  have  taken  possession  of  their  souls. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  much  active  harm  done  in 
these  schools,  and  it  is  more  the  absence  of  benefit 
which  might  be  derived  from  pleasant  playgrounds, 
floors  to  roll  about  on,  and  games  and  laughter  that 
is  to  be  deplored.  But  when  the  seriouSL.business  of 
compulsion  begins  at  five,  it  is  most  deplorable  thiit 
there  is  not  a  medical  inspection  of  the  children,  so 
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that  none  may  be  set  to  work  who  are  not  fit  for  it. 
It  is  then  that  the  half  imbecile,  scrofulous,  rickety 
children  should  be  weeded  out,  and  should  be  placed 
under  special  medical  care,  and  a  course  of  study 
suited  to  their  capacities.  There  is  no  more  painful 
or  condemnatory  sight  than  these  poor,  obviously 
feeble  children  being  *  screwed  up '  by  slaps,  scold- 
ings, and  keepings  in  to  prevent  their  diminishing 
the  amount  of  grant  earned,  suffering  themselves  and 
the  cause  of  suffering  to  their  teachers. 

I  am  aware  that  Art.  8  of  the  New  Code  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Department  and  the  inspectors  to  have 
remedied  these  evils.  '  Dullards  are  easily  protected, 
and  are  intended  to  be  protected,  by  the  New  Code,* 
says  one  sanguine  inspector,  but  practically  it  does 
not  do  more  than  touch  the  evil  complained  of.  It 
has  already  brought  other  evil  consequences  in  its 
train,  and  has  caused  so  much  indignation  among 
parents  that  if  carried  out  as  it  has  hitherto  been  1 
think  it  will  be  the  last  straw  which  will  break  down 
the  patience  of  the  long-suffering  English  ratepayer 
and  parent.  Under  this  clause  children  are  still 
trained  experimentally.  No  medical  opinion  is 
obtained,  no  dictates  even  of  common  sense  are 
heard  ;  the  unfortunate  child  is  turned  over  to  the 
only  less  unfortunate  teacher,  and  it  is  only  when  he 
has  been  experimented  upon  for  a  year,  and  has 
shown  that  no  physical  or  mental  torture  can  extract 
any  'results'  from  him,  that  he  is  at  the  very  last 
'  exempted  from  examination,'  with  this  result,  that 
while  he  has  suffered  from  '  over-pressure  '  during 
the  whole  year,  he  is  debarred  at  the  last  from  the 
possible  chances  of  a  'pass 'at  the  examination, 
which  might  have  set  him  free  to  follow  some  manual 
employment,  for  which  his  poor  dull  faculties  might 
be  fitted,  and  which  would  bring  in  for  himself  and 
his  family  some  much-needed  help.  But  to  return 
now  to  the  actual  school  life  of  the  children.  In 
many  respects  the  curriculum  of  our  infant  schools 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  in  our  other 
departments.  The  subjects  chosen  have  an  agree- 
able variety,  and  I  often  meet  with  infants  who  seem 
intelligent  and  interested  in  their  work,  who  take 
pride  in  telling  what  they  have  learnt,  and  in  show- 
ing how  well  they  can  read. 

The  great  defect  in  these  schools  is  in  the  want  of 
recognition  of  how  beneficial  and  necessary  activity 
is  to  children,  and  how  painful  to  all,  and  how 
impossible  to  some,  is  the  enforced  school  quietude, 
and  far  too  frequently  death  is  the  consequence 
of  the  hasty  blows  bestowed  to  punish  children 
for  what  is  scarcely  the  crime  of  being  *  wick.'  • 
But  as  the  children  go  to  the  upper  schools  and  ad- 
vance in  the  standards,  this  intelligent  cheerfulness 
ceases,  the  long  hours  of  ceaseless  poring  over 
books  begins  to  tell  upon  them,  the  subjects  taught 
become  more  and  more  removed  from  any  con- 
nection with  their  lives  or  interests.  Astronomy, 
Physical  Geography,  History,  and  Literature,  taught 
merely  from  the  pages  of  the  driest,  most  unliterary, 
most  unscientific,  and  most  uneducating  of  class 
books,  what  can  they  do  to  stimulate  the  minds  and 
intelligence  of  the  children  ?  They  receive  no  ideas 
from  them.  The  mental  exercise  for  the  most  part 
consists  of  committing  pages  to  memory,  of  which 
they  do  not  understand  half  the  words.  I  came 
upon  a  class  of  little  girls  of  about  ten  years  of  age 
one    day,  reading    a    chapter    of   feudal    history. 

*  A  'wick'  child  means  in  Yorkshire  a  vigorous,  active,  lively 
clukL 


The  page  was  crammed  with  such  words  as' feofi 
'  feoffment,'  and  other  obsolete  legal  phrases,  dc 
scribing  the  terms  of  the  feudal  tenure,  which  i 
would  have  taken  a  very  Blackstone  or  Hallam  t 
explain  ;  and  this  we  call '  educating '  the  childiei 
and  it  is  for  such  knowledge  as  this  that  inspector 
almost  tearfully  implore  that  the  law  may  be  mad 
stricter  so  that  the  children  may  be  compelled  t 
remain  in  school  until  they  have  learnt  all  that  the 
(the  inspectors)  can  teach  them.    May  Heaven  pn 
serve  them  from  such  a  fate  !  and  may  it  send  u 
instead  hearts  to  feel  for  their  poor  aching  head 
their  sick  hearts,  and  their  bewildered  brains.    As 
remains  of  some  of  that  vast  inheritance  that  h 
come  down  to  us  from  our    Puritan    forefather 
we    still    believe  in  the  educational  advantages  ( 
making  children  miserable.    Would  that  we  cool 
learn  to  believe  in  the  inestimable  advantages  c 
happiness  as  an  educator,  and  in  kindness  and  coi 
sideration  as  the  best  means    of    developing  th 
children's  minds.  Meantime  we  have  in  our  school 
consumptive  children,  epileptic  children,  childre 
afflicted  with  all  the  evils  that  flesh,  and  espedall 
the  flesh  of  poor  half-fed,  half-clothed  children,  i 
heir  to  (and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  th 
children  of  the  poor  have  not  by  any  means  th 
same  physical  and  nervous  strength  as  the  childra 
of  well-to-do  parents),  and  all  must  be  bound  b] 
absolutely  the  same  system,  and  a  system  it  is  in 
many  cases  of  Draconian  severity.    Poverty  rccdw! 
daily  physical  punishment  when  the  father  is  oat  of 
work  and  cannot  send  money  for  school  fees  or 
books,  and  even  to  cough  is  an  offence  punished 
with  the  cane.     I  have  recently  been  investigatiiy 
the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  has  become  epileptic 
through  being  caned  for  a  cough  she  could  not  con- 
trol, and  on  my  obtaining  a  medical  certificate  t» 
save  her  if  possible  from  future  suffering,  the  matter 
was  merely  treated  with  ridicule,  it  being  considered 
too  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an   epileptic  child 
should  not  be  caned,  and  yet  the  treatment  of  efK* 
leptic  children  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  theyn* 
very  largely  increasing  in  number  in  our  sdw 
But  of  all  sources  of  over-pressure  there  isnonen 
great  as  the  long  school  hours  now  imposed  on  the 
children.    An  average  of  six  hours  a  day  fior  §•• 
days  a  week  for  eight  years,  from  five  to  thirteen 
spent  in  poring  over  books,  to  say  nothing  of  cot* 
stant  overtime  work,  often  daily  of  several  hfli^ 
and  of  the  fact  that  in  some  districts  the  act» 
school  hours  are  considerably  longer  than  ihoie  1 
have  named  (for  the  Education  Department,  wfcfc 
strictly  fixing  a  minimum  limit  for  school  hours,  hli 
adopted  no  maximum),  gives,  I  think,  an  anMMt 
of  attempted  brain-work  which   in   itself  pio*^ 
the  existence  of  over-pressure.    I  know  of  sefrf, 
well-to-do  parents  who  have  wished  their  dai]^^ 
to  remain  at  school  till  fourteen,  so  that  they  nip 
receive  a  good  education,  who  have  taken  thai 
away  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  finding  theotf* 
sive  work  imposed  was  iniuring  their  heahh.  U4 
Stanley    of   Alderley  called  Uie  attention  of  J 
Government  to  this  most  important  point  ifl  "^ 
House  of  Lords  last  session,  out  the  Depaitt*^ 
of  course   could  not  see  any  occasion  nir  oji^ 
ference,  preferring  to  trust  as  usual 'that 
good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill,'  but  tboe  d 
doubt  that  the  maximum  number  of  school  *^ 
should  be  most  strictly  and  definitely  »cttlcdU*J; 
tainly  seems  anomalous  that  while  die  oop^ 
of  a  full-grown  woman  may  be  heatilf  fined  ftr  ^ 
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hour's  overtime  work,  that  in  the  name  of 
on  children  may  be  kept  at  work  any  number 
rs.    Such  physical  torture  is  never  imposed 

children  of  educated  people.  An  eminent 
has  said  '  we  were  never  intended  to  spend 
ater  part  of  our  lives  in  looking  at  little  black 
aced  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper';  and  let 
;d  people  think  of  the  easy  school  hours  of 
vn  young  children,  of  the  healthy  variety  of 
s  taught  them,  their  careful  physical  training, 
;ir  long  joyous  months  at  the  seaside  or  in  the 
',and  compare  these  things  with  the  ceaseless 
ver  books  to  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
ipelled.  The  evil  effects  of  constant  seden- 
rk  in  a  con^ned  position  on  the  system  are 
11  known  to  need  repetition  by  me,  but  it 

remembered  that  the  chi  Idren  of  the  poor  have 
^rited  capacity  and  preference  for  manual 

so  that  in  their  case  the  confinement  is 
irksome.  Many  ingenious  seats  are  con- 
3  prevent  children  suflfering  from  a  stooping 
,  but,  if  I  may  express  an  opinion,  I  do  not 
lildren  ought  ever  to  sit  over  their  books  for 
as  to  need  such  appliances,  and  much  as  I 
German  systems  of  education,  I  think  they 
grave  mistake  in  requiring  such  long  hours  of 
and  especially  for  English  children  would  I 
e  great  need  of  plenty  of  physical  activity, 
ractical  energy  always  acknowledged  by  none 
in  Germans  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of 
lish  nation  ?  then  why  should  we  in  educa- 
children  of  the  nation  run  counter  to  the 
ient  national  characteristic  t  We  talk  much 
ation  with  a  big  *•  £ ';  but  is  education  a 
!  entity  and  a  thing  apart  from  all  other  con- 
ms  ?  is  it  not  rather  an  adaptation  of  means 
nd,  and  is  not  that  human  being  the  best 
1  who  has  been  best  fitted  for  the  life  he  will 
lead.? 
low  in  England  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 

the  question  calmly,  owing  to  the  desperate 

has  arisen  that  the  Germans  and  French 
iome  mysterious  manner,  going  to  take  all 
e  and  manufactures  away  from  us,  and  it  is 
arming  the  intellects  of  our  children,  as  we 
>ur  volunteers  twenty  years  ago,  to  repel  a 
French  invasion,  that  we  shall  continue  to 

indeed,  I  think  that  this  present  scare  is 
le  that  in  the  person  of  *  Boney '  fright- 
r  fathers  so  many  years  ago.  Meantime 
^slators  take  hasty  trips  abroad  and 
with  scraps  of  continental  educational 
hung  about  them,  somewhat  in  the  fashion 
avage  adorns  bis  person  with  beads  from 
iiam,  and  when  any  remonstrances  are  made 

desirability  of  our  adopting  the  same,  we 
by  our  rulers,  with  alarm  in  their  eyes  and 
v^e  are  losing  all  our  trade  ;  unless  we  make 
est  exertions  we  shall  soon  have  no  trade 
)f  course  if  our  present  Educational  Code  is 

national  armament  it  perhaps  should  not 
cted  to  much  educational  or  medical  criti- 
t  I  would  remind  our  rulers  that  people  are 

educated  by  having  a  portion  of  a  conti- 
ystem  rudely  grafted  on  the  top  of  their 
life,  than  the  savage  before  referred  to  is 
vhen  he  dons  a  chimney-pot  hat  or  waist- 
roblematic  of  his  adhesion  to  civilisation  and 

wish  to  educate  we  must  first  consider 
wants,  class  wants,  local  economic  wants, 


and  last,  but  not  least,  the  personal   wants  and 
individuadity  of  each  little  child.    The  Times^  whose 
educational  views  are  certainly  a  little '  mixed/  after 
insisting  one  day  on  the  merits  of  our    present 
system  gave  a  day  or  two  after  an  article  in  praise  of 
the  methods  of  education  pursued  by  the  Christian 
Brothers.    .With    true    liberality    the    Times    will 
evidently  give  all  systems  a  place  in  its  Pantheon. 
The  system  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is,  I  may  say  , 
the  exact  opposite  of  ours.    The  individual  capacity 
of  each  child  is  specially  studied.     No  books  are 
used  in  teaching  young  children,  and  those  as  young 
as  ten  or  even  eight  mingle  manual  labour  with 
their  intellectual  activities.    This  is  what  we  want 
in  England :  half-time  schools,  where  girls,  beside 
moderate  intellectual  attainments,  may  learn  cook- 
ing, sewing,  house  work,  dairy  work,   and   other 
industrial  employments ;   where  boys  may  be   in- 
structed in  those  trades  they  will  afterwards  have  to 
follow,  and  learn  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
and  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  work. 
A  man  who  is  only  going  to  be  a  weaver  will  drive 
his  machine  all  the  better  for  understanding  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  a  girl 
who  marries  at  sixteen  will  surely  be  a  better  wife 
for  knowing  something  of  the  duties  she  undertakes. 
The  deadly  languor  and  hatred  of  schooling  which 
has  no  practical  connection  with  either  their  past  or 
their  future  lives,  and  which  increases  on  children 
with  every  year  of  their  school  life,  will  pass  away, 
and  we  shall  have  children  coming  to  school  full  of 
eagerness  to  learn  what  will  be  of  practical  value  to 
them. 

Of  the  evils  that  are  brought  about  by  want  of 
food  I  will  not  speak,  because  they  are  obvious  ;  nor 
will  I  enter  into  the  question  of  the  injury  done  by 
the  pass  examinations  for  labour  certificates,  as 
that,  though  important,  is  more  a  local  perhaps 
than  a  national  question ;  and  of  the  evils  of 
payment  by  results  so  much  has  been  said  and 
so  eloquently  that  I  will  only  allude  to  it,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  evils 
complained  of  in  physical,  mental,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  moral  deterioration.  The  children  are  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents,  teachers,  fellow 
townsmen,  and  all  who  might  be  supposed  to  take, 
or  who  do  take,  an  interest  in  them,  and  are  tied  to  the 
wheels  of  a  Government  system  to  revolve  as  the 
State  decrees.  It  is  true  that  I  heard  the  noble 
President  of  the  Education  Department  lately  say 
how  very  easy  that  system  was,  but  that  made  me 
think  of  some  of  the  wonderful  machines  to  which 
our  century  has  given  birth,  and  in  which,  by  means 
of  a  little  handle  that  a  child  can  turn,  an  almost 
irresistible  machine  is  set  in  motion.  It  is  no 
doubt  easy  for  the  President  to  sit  in  h  is  chair  and 
sign  the  necessary  documents,  but  he  does  not  see 
the  enormous  flywheels  whirling  in  the  distant  parts 
of  the  country  which  start  into  life  at  the  strokes  of 
his  pen. 

Of  course,  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the 
evils  complained  of  are  in  the  power  of  the  school 
managers  to  remedy  if  only  instead  of  trying  to  earn 
money  they  would  think  of  the  welfare  of  the 
children ;  but  the  fact  is  money  is  necessary  to 
managers  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  iheir  schools. 
We  have  long  heard  of  the  wicked  teachers  who 
actually  wish  to  have  money  to  live  upon,  and  now 
we  are  beginning  to  hear  of  the  equally  wicked 
school  managers  who  wish  for  money  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  schools.    The  mistake  is  that 
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the  Government  regards  the  money  il  gives  as  a 
reward.  It  is  not  so;  it  is  the  necessary  tnoney 
voted  by  the  nation  for  the  education  of  its  children, 
and  of  which  all  schools  requite  their  share.  It  is 
childish  to  tell  us  that  we  must  make  our  schools 
efficient  and  never  mind  whether  we  get  money  lo 
support  them  or  not ;  and  when  inspectors  actually 
tell  us  that  many  of  our  schools  would  be  more 
ctRcient  if  ihey  earned  less  Goveinment  grant,  and 
that  to  make  them  efficient  we  must  not  try  for 
grant,  I  consider  that  the  system  is  self-condemned 
by  the  mouths  of  its  o*n  supporters.  Independence 
of  the  Government  grant  is  all  we  want,  and  the  law 
will  then  allow  us  lo  lake  our  proper  place  as  school 
managers  ;  but  as  long  as  we  have  to  earn  money 
we  must  earn  it  how  we  can,  and  we  have  now  to 
earn  it  by  being  managers  in  little  moie  than  name, 
and  by  paying  a  slavish  obedience  to  the  slightest 
regulation  ofa  department  which  thinks  that  from  a 
single  oFfice  at  Whitehall  it  is  capable  of  regulating 
the  individual  liTe  of  each  one  of  the  millions  of 
school  children  under  its  dominion.  That  it  cannot 
do  this  successfully  is,  1  think,  becoming  increasingly 
evident,  and  1  hope  most  earnestly  that  the  public 
attention  which  is  being  at  present  bestowed  on  the 
subject  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 
tional system  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  great 
and  progressive  nation  and  to  the  physical  and 
mental  wants  of  each  individual  child. 


Shall  Pnx  en  Durham.  — In  response  to  a  requisi- 
tion IQ  ihe  mayor  a  puhlic  meeting  of  llie  inhabitanla 
of  the  City  of  Durham  has  been  held  to  consider 
ths  best  slfps  lo  be  laken  lo  prevent  the  fuither 
spread  of  small-pox  now  so  prevalent  in  that  city. 
There  was  a  numerous  nllendance  of  the  leading  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  and  university  under  the  presidency  of 
the  mayor.  Dt.  I^ke,  Dean  of  Durham,  in  moving  Ihe 
first  resolution,  urged  the  necessity  of  promptly  providing 
»  temporary  bospiial  or  other  place  for  the  proper  isolation 
of  palienis,  in  which  he  wai  supported  by  other  speakers, 
the  resolution  being  carried  unanimously.  On  the  motion 
of  Archdeacon  Watkins  il  was  resolved  '  Ihal  the  clergy,  all 
minitlers  of  religion,  and  medical  men  residing  in  the  city 
act  as  a  committee  lo  provide  immediately  trained  nutsea 
for  ihe  poor  now  suHcring  from  smill-i«n,'  At  ihe 
monthly  mecling  of  the  Durham  Urban  Aalhoiily 
held  on  the  5lh  intlant,  the  Finance  and  Geneial 
Purposes  Commillee  recommended  ihe  authority  lo  apply 
lo  the  coumy  justices  for  the  use  of  old  militia  stores 
as  a  hospital  for  infettious  (Jisenses ;  as  also  lo  the  Race 
Commillee  for  Ihe  use  of  the  Grand  Stand  for  that  purpose, 
as  well  OS  to  Ihe  Dean  and  Chapter  for  land  to  be  used 
also  for  checking  llie  prioress  of  the  disease.  Two 
memorials  weie  read  praying  the  authority  to  lake  promjit 
measures  lo  slay  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  to  provide  a 
hospital  al  once.  The  town  clerk  rend  the  report  of  ibe 
medical  officer  of  health  (Dr.  Barron),  wherein  it  ap;>ears 
that  cJhcer  has  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  authority  Ihc 
necessity  of  providing  a  hospital  ever  since  Ihc  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  in  that  city,  and  the  necessity  had  daily 
become  more  urgent.  Fifteen  deaths  from  the  disease 
had  occurred  during  the  month  of  October.  Il  was  inler- 
fering  with  trade  and  causing  much  misery.  Mr.  Barnes 
complained  of  Ihe  culpable  manner  in  which  persons 
nflecied  with  the  disease  exposed  themselves  in  ihe  streets. 
It  was  suggested  that  schools  be  closed  duTin^  ihe  preva- 
lence of  the  epidemic.  It  was  announced  that  ihe  justices 
were  willing  to  grant  the  use  of  ihe  militia  barracks  for  a 
liDspital,  and  they  have  since  been  utilised  for  ihal 
puip<rae.  Canon  Body  has  taken  the  initiative  andiecured 
ihc  services  of  trained  nurses  lo  visit  Ihe  sick  at  their 
hornet  and  to  provide  necessary  comforls.' 


THE    HOtrSINa    OP    THE    POOR' 


After  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  Ibe 
important  subject  of  housing  the  poor,  I  fear  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  avoid  travelling  lo  some  eitmi 
over  well-trodden  ground  ;  yet  I  trust  that  the  ei- 
periencc  of  one  who  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  working  classes  for  a  very  long  period,  and 
who  has  also  for  the  past  fourteen  years  been  residwit 
manager  of  a  laige  block  of  industrial  dwellings,  nay 
not  be  found  entirely  devoid  of  interest.  A  pemti 
who  occupies  such  a  position  obviously  enjoys  gicaler 
facilities  for  practically  studying  the  question  than 
those  who  are  not  afforded  such  opportunities. 

The  poor  may  be  divided  into  two  great  sectionl, 
the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  Whilst  tie 
former  are  entitled  lo  our  warmest  sympathy  and 
support,  as  being  placed  in  their  unfortunate  posilioo 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  ;  the  laiter  are  poor, 
and  probably  always  will  be  poor,  on  account  of  their 
own  vicious  habits,  which  seem  as  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  as  for  the  Kihiopian  to  change  his  skin.  Poverty 
is  ciused  quite  as  much  by  the  waste  of  motiej 
as  by  the  want  of  it.  If  Ihe  two  sections  coukl 
always  be  kept  apart,  the  great  problem  ofthehnir 
would  be  much  nearer  a  solution  than  it  appears!* 
be  at  present.  We  find  the  victims  of  vice  and 
misfortune  so  mingled  together  in  ihe  slums  of  our 
large  towns  that  sanitary  and  other  conveniences 
which  are  much  appreciated  by  the  we]!-dispos«l 
are  continually  neutralised  or  destroyed  bypesjJe 
who  are  equally  regardless  of  their  own  and' 
neighbours'  health  and  comfort  as  they  ate  of  Ihdt 
landlord's  pocket. 

It  will  be  generally  found  ihal  it  is  this  dirty,  d^ 
struclive,  and  non-rcnt-paying  class  that  are  mo^ 
blatant  over  iheir  self-inflicted  grievances,  and  ii 
pose  on  unwary  philanthropists  by  their  plaiisible 
fictions.  If  these  people  were  put  into  mansioniof 
faultless  construction  and  spotless  cleanliness,  ihq' , 
would,  if  allowed,  soon  reduce  their  new  homes  la ' 
the  condition  of  Iheir  former  hovels  :  squalid  Din- 
series  of  filth,  disease,  and  vice.  It  certainly  seentt 
unreasonable  to  be  continually  harassing  the  lud' 
lords  of  property  inhabited  by  such  people  to  keep 
it  in  thorough  repair,  when  ihey  know  the  impos- ' 
sibiliiy  of  the  task  from  bitter  experience  ;  andtlui 
whatever  repairs  they  do  will  be  speedily  undone  bf  ' 
malicious  and  unprofitable  tenants.  No  greater 
hallucinaiion  can  exist  than  to  imag:ine  that  prapotr 
inhabited  by  a  disreputable  class  of  tenants  is  rcalT 
such  an  El  Dorado  as  is  sometimes  represented  l^ 
writers,  who  are  guided  more  by  sentiment  than* 
desire  to  learn  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  such  propeitf 
seldom  proves  remunerative,  as  the  occupanls  not 
only  cause  the  unfortunate  landlord  endless  trooUe 
and  expense  in  repairs,  but  resort  to  every  kna<i> 
artifice  lo  avoid  paying  rent  at  all.  It  is  scarcdir 
necessary  to  observe  that,  as  a  rule,  their  househoU 
requisites  are  distinguished  by  their  scantiness  and 
portable  character,  so  that,  if  desirable,  a  suddo 
change  of  residence  can  be  accomplished  with  re- 
markable celerity.  I  have  known  cases  where  tlx 
owners  of  Icnemenled  property  in  Newcastle  hi« 
actually  given  it  away  rather  than  be  further  sot'- 
jecled  lo  the  annoyance  and  expense  which  it  en- 
tailed. 
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It  may  natumlly  be  asked,  Why  do  landlords  or 
their  agents  admit  such  undesirable  tenants  into 
their  property  ?  In  answer  to  which  question  it  may 
be  stated  that  no  sane  person  would  do  so  know- 
ingly ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  they 
get  admission  most  frequently  by  practising  gross 
deception. 

In  seeking  admission  such  applicants  prove  them- 
selves adepts  at  simulation,  and  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves  with    borrowed   clothes   on    their 
backs,  a  well-filled  rent-book  and  forged  character 
in  their  hands  ;  this  trick,  along  with  a  plausible  tale 
of  their  antecedents,  sometimes  succeeds  in  throw- 
ing the  landlord  or  agent  off  his  guard;  as  he  cannot 
always  spare  time  to  verify  credentials,  he  may  trust 
to  appearances  and  is  thus  deceived.     It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  respectable-looking  relative  of  the 
family  is  employed  to  take  a  room  or  house  for  the 
intended  occupants,  when  their  own  appearance  is 
not  considered  prepossessing.     Once  in  possession 
they  can  cauf  e  the  landlord  considerable  trouble  and 
loss,  before  they  can  be  ejected  in  legal  form,  which 
is  a  dilatory  and  expensive  process,  and  is   only 
resorted  to  under  compulsion.     From  the  constant 
frauds  to  which  landlords  and  their  agents  are  sub* 
ject,  they  have  now  become  much  more  wary  than 
they  were  formerly,  and  disreputable  parties  now 
find  it  a  more  difficult  task  to  impose  on  them.     It 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  bad  landlords  do 
exist,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  bad  tenants  that  make  bad  landlords. 

From  long  personal  observation,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  expressing  my  opinion,  which  :s  but  the 
echo  of  other  persons  of  equal  experience,  that  the 
primary  cause  of  much  of  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness to  be  met  with  in  the  slums  of  Newcastle,  as 
well  as  of  other  large  towns,  arises  from  a  constant 
craving  for  drink  by  the  inhabitants,  which  destroys 
all  regard  for  the  best  affections  of  human  nature, 
and  for  everything  calculated  to  make  a  happy 
home. 

The  numerous  temperance  agencies  that  have 
been  established  in  Newcastle,  have  undoubtedly 
done  much  good  amongst  the  male  population  of  the 
working  class  ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  drink- 
ing amongst  women  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 

As  home  is  the  birthplace  of  all  that  is  good  or 
«vil  in  man,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  domestic  hearth  ;  the  best  of  all 
reforms  begin  at  home  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  voluntary  aid  of  wives,  mothers,  and 
daughters  ;  it  is  important  that  we  enlist  them  under 
the  right  banner.  Here  the  clergy  can  render 
efficient  aid. 

But,  from  whatever  cause  these  nurseries  of  disease 
and  vice  have  sprung  up  in  our  midst,  it  is  a  most 
suicidal  policy  to  allow  them  to  remain,  impregnating 
the  atmosphere,  physical  and  moral,  with  their  foul- 
ness ;  they  should  be  uprooted  at  all  hazards,  as  their 
injurious  effects  are  seldom  confined  to  the  locality 
where  they  originate.  Infectious  disease  spurns 
geographical  boundaries  and  class  distinctions,  and 
although  generated  in  wretched  hovels,  often  finds  its 
way  by  subtle  means  to  the  mansions  of  the  rich, 
selecting  its  victims  with  startling  impartiality.  We 
therefore  cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  existence  ;  self- 
interest,  if  no  higher  consideration,  should  prompt  us 
to  take  energetic  steps  for  its  removal.  The  longer  we 
suffer  the  cancer  to  grow,  with  apathetic  indifference, 
the  more  dangerous  it  will  become,  and  the  more 
difficult  to  remove.    The  evil  must,  therefore,  be 


faced  boldly  if  we  desire  an  efficient  cure,  but  how  is 
this  desirable  result  to  be  accomplished  1 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  initiative  rests  with  the 
sanitary  authorities,  whose  staff  should  be  augmented 
if  required,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  an  efficient 
inspection  of  all  houses  periodically,  so  that  they 
may  detect  any  defects  of  construction  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  any  nuisance  detrimental  to  the  public 
health.  It  is  desirable  that  vigorous  efforts  be  made 
to  find  out  and  punish  the  real  offenders,  who  create 
the  nuisances,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  to 
visit  the  shortcomings  of  bad  tenants  upon  the  head 
of  their  unfortunate  landlord  who  is  frequently  made 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  of  whose 
existence  he  was  probably  ignorant  till  pointed  out 
to  him  by  the  authorities. 

Malicious  tenants,  who  were  in  arrears  of  rent,  have 
been  known  to  stop  up  drains  and  water-closets,  or 
do  other  wilful  damage,  and  then  coolly  report  the 
existence  of  the  nuisance  to  the  inspector,  with  the 
object  of  gratifying  their  petty   spite  at  their  land- 
lord's expense.      Sanitary   officers  thus  sometimes 
unwittingly  become  the  catspaw  of  bad  tenants,  and 
owners  of  tenemented   property  more    particularly 
complain   bitterly  of  this  annoyance,  which   would 
soon  abate  if  the  real  offenders  were  reached  and 
punished ;     depraved    minds    only   practise    virtue 
under  compulsion.      We  have   seen   the  excellent 
results  of  the  police  supervision  of  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  the  system  should  be  extended  in  a  certain 
degree  to  tenemented  dwellings.  The  Corporation  of 
Newcastle  seem  desirous  of  carrying  out  this  view,  and 
have  recently  passed  a  set  of  by-laws  under  the 
90th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  are  not 
altogether  of  a  satisfactory  character  ;  whilst  some 
of  the  clauses  justly  affect  dirty  tenants,  by  other 
clauses  landlords  will  be  subject  to  much  unneces- 
sary  trouble  and  expense,  through  the  default  of 
their    tenants.      These     obnoxious     clauses    have 
created    much   dissatisfaction  amongst    owners  of 
tenemented  property,  which  possibly  may  lead  to 
some  desirable  modification  of  them.      Otherwise 
landlords  may  prefer,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  to 
shut  up  their  property  rather  than  be  subject  to 
further  irritating  annoyance  and   loss.      Thus  the 
injudicious  exercise  of  stringent  powers  may  inten- 
sity the  difficulty,  by  leading  to  the  continued  evic- 
tion of  the  most  troublesome  class,  who  must  find 
accommodation    somewhere,     and    at    somebody's 
expense,  even  if  it  be  the  ratepayers.    We  cannot 
expect  landlords  to  ruin  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  worthless  tenants.     It  will  be  obvious  that  the 
death-rate  of  a  locality  is  often  quite  as  dependent 
on  the  habits  of  the  residents,  as  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  their  habitations,  and  therefore  the  death- 
rate  of  a  place  cannot  always  be  regarded   as  an 
infallible  test  of  its  normal  healthiness.     And  here  I 
may  observe  that  the  Church  can  render  valuable 
aid  by  instructing  her  clergy  to  strive  all  in  their 
power  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  cleanliness  amongst  their  parishioners  ; 
if  this  could  be  accomplished,  they  would  find  their 
future  work  much  more  pleasant.     It  has  been  well 
said  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  people  and  causes 
which  make  our  slums  a  disgrace  to  us,  and  thwart 
in  no  small  degree  the  best  efforts  of  the  clergy, 
sanitarians,  and  philanthropists,  we  will  now  take  a 
glance  at  the  more  agreeable  side  of  the  picture,  and 
consider  the  wants  of  the  really  deserving  poor — 
unfortunately  a  numerous  class,  whom  it  is  unjust 
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to  punish  or  neglect  for  the  faults  of  their  less 
deserving  brethren. 

In  going  through  the  slums  of  our  large  towns  we 
sometimes  come  across  a  humble  dwelling  which 
arrests  our  attention  by  the  contrast  it  affords  to  its 
surroundings — a  clean,  bright  spot  or  oasis  in  a  wil- 
derness of  filth,  whose  occupants,  despite  their  mis- 
fortunes and  scanty  furniture,  have  not  forgotten  the 
lessons  of  cleanliness  engrafted  into  them  during 
their  earlier  and  happier  days  :  this  is  the  class  that 
wins  our  sympathy.  Compelled  by  necessity,  and 
not  from  inclination,  to  inhabit  places  whose  only 
attraction  is  their  low  rental,  as  best  suited  to  their 
limited  resources,  and  to  herd  amongst  those  whose 
antecedents  and  habits  are  very  different  to  their 
own,  they  evidently  endeavour  to  put  the  best  face 
on  their  misfortune,  and  show  us  that  even  our 
slums,  with  their  manifold  defects,  can  be  made  to 
present  a  much  cleaner  and  healthier  appearance 
than  they  generally  do.  The  principal  cause  of 
poverty  amongst  the  deserving  class  is  the  want  of 
employment,  now  unhappily  so  prevalent,  and  sick- 
ness, contingencies  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
keenest  human  foresight. 

It  should  be  clearly  apparent  that  the  majority  of 
the  labouring  poor  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  pay 
any  proportionally  large  amount  out  of  their  slender 
and  uncertain  earnings  in  the  shape  of  rent.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  in  Newcastle  \^  ho  in  the  best  of 
times  cannot  earn  more  than  20s.  per  week  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families  ;  at  present,  many 
would  probably  be  thankful  for  a  fraction  of  that  sum. 
Much  as  these  poor  people  may  appreciate  healthy 
homes  and  sanitary  conveniences,  they  are  often  far 
beyond  their  reach,  and  they  are  compelled  to  subju- 
gate their  desires  to  their  means.  Two  shillings  per 
week  is  the  utmost  that  most  unskilled  labourers  can 
afford  to  pay  out  of  their  weekly  earnings  for  their 
dwellings ;  and  many  cannot  pay  even  that  sum 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  necessities  of  their  families. 
Unfortunately  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  show  us 
any  practical  plan  by  which  suitable  dwellings  could 
be  erected  on  a  sound  commercial  basis,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  so  as  to  let  at  this  low  rental,  and  yet  produce 
a  satisfactory  return  as  an  investment,  though  many 
efforts  have  been  made.  The  excellent  work  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  and  her  coadjutors  may  be  said  to  come 
the  nearest  to  the  desired  end  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  her  plan  of  transforming  old  houses 
into  improved  dwellings  is  only  available  to  a  limited 
extent,  where  opportunities  occur,  so  that  her  laud- 
able and  economical  system  can  only  be  regarded  as 
but  a  partial  remedy  for  housing  the  multitudinous 
poor,  who  require  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

The  authorities  of  several  of  our  large  towns  have 
shown  their  sincere  anxiety  to  grapple  with  this 
important  question  in  a  practical  manner.  It  is  now 
thirty-two  years  since  the  Corporation  of  London  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  before  the  passing  of  Sir 
R.  Cross's  Act  in  1875  they  had  provided  accommo- 
dation for  1,800  persons.  They  have  just  erected  a 
block  in  Petticoat  Square  for  about  1,000  persons,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  68,000/.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  at  length  to  the  many  blocks  of  model  dwellings 
which  have  been  erected  in  London  during  recent 
years,  for  although  the  majority  of  them  have  proved 
a  gratifying  success  in  a  commercial  sense,  their 
erection  does  not  seem  to  have  benefited  the  real 
poor  to  any  appi  eciable  extent,  not  even  excepting  the 
magnificent  blocks  belong" ng  to  the  Peabody  Trust. 


One  of  the  most  exhaustive  and  able  pa] 
has  yet  appeared  on  this  subject  was  read  b 
Liverpool  Diocesan  Conference  last  year 
Forwood,  Chairman  of  the  Insanitary  Comi 
the  Liverpool  Corporation,  which  will  be  fo 
other  interesting  matter  of  a  kindred  natui 
Sanitary  Record  (December  15,  1883 
journal,  I  may  note,  has  devoted  a  con 
portion  of  its  valuable  space  to  the  venti 
this  important  question  for  many  years  pas 

After  studying  the  question  carefully,  Mr. 
declares  his  conviction  that  when  it  is  clear! 
that  the  public  health  is  endangered  by  the 
of  overcrowding  and  insanitary  houses, 
private  enterprise  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  ( 
the  evil,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to 
matter  boldly  and  provide  a  remedy,  even  a 
that  such  action  may  entail  a  loss.  The  Co; 
of  Liverpool,  acting  on  this  advice,  are  a 
building  at  Nash  Grove  thirteen  blocks  of  I 
dwellings,  five  storeys  high,  at  an  estimate 
55,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  ground 
erections  are  also  projected.  (S^t!  Sanii 
CORD  for  March  15,  page  437.)  Mr.  Forw( 
opinion  that  the  block  system  offers  the 
cheapest  means  of  providing  suitable  dwel 
labourers,  near  to  their  work,  at  low  rentals, 
it  is  desirable  that  such  rents,  if  possible,  si 
exceed  one  shilling  per  week  per  roc 
is  intended  to  place  such  accommodation  v> 
reach  of  the  very  poor.  The  objections  on 
by  theorists  against  the  block  system  of 
dwellings  on  the  score  of  unhealthiness, 
now  been  exploded  by  the  practical  ej 
gained  in  the  numerous  blocks  of  model  < 
which  have  been  erected  in  London  and  els 

Dublin  is  another  citv  where  more  tl 
scheme  under  Sir  R.  Cross's  Acts  has  been 
carried  out.  The  Corporation  cleared  a  la 
at  a  cost  of  24,000/.,  and  in  order  to  encou 
erection  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring  clas 
let  it  to  the  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Cor 
the  nominal  rent  of  200/.  per  annum.  1 
couraged,  the  company  has  already  built  6a 
specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
class,  and  are  about  to  erect  400  more  on 
site.  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Dublin,  is  another  i 
who  is  also  of  opinion  that  in  default  of  acti 
taken  by  any  other  agency  it  is  the  dutj 
municipal  authorities  to  make  some  prov 
housing  the  very  poor. 

The  authorities  of  Belfast  have  given  an  iw 
the  erection  of  houses  for  the  working  c 
making  a  material  reduction  in  the  rates 
class  of  property  ;  houses  under  20/.  per 
beinjj  allowed  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent 
regular  assessment :  a  further  reduction  of 
cent,  is  allowed  on  houses  under  8/.  per  anni 
vided  the  rates  are  paid  promptly  by  the 
within  a  month  of  the  date  of  the  ass< 
Under  such  liberal  treatment  it  is  not  surpris 
the  working  class  of  Belfast  are  much  b 
in  the  shape  of  house  accommodation  than 
their  brethren  resident  in  other  large  towns, 
self-contained  cottages  of  two  and  three  row 
the  usual  conveniences,  are  to  be  had  at  fron 
to  3x.  6ff.  per  week,  and  prove  amply  rcma 
at  those  figures. 

In  Birmingham  the  authorities  may  all 
said  to  have  led  the  van  in  sanitary  reform 
recent  years.     By  their  energy  and  liberal  c 
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considerable  amount  of  money  in  improve- 
:y  have  accomplished  a  complete  and  satis- 
lange  in  the  sanitary  aspect  of  that  large 
srtant  borough,  including  the  erection  of 
ibourers'  dwellings.  It  was  stated  by  Dr. 
t  the  recent  Social  Science  Congress  held 
t  he  did  not  believe  that  there  were  more 
izen  instances  of  families  occupying  but  a 
>m  to  each  family  in  that  town — a  marked 
.0  what  he  had  seen  there  before,   and  to 

now  be  found  elsewhere.  The  excellent 
jmplished  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  Improve- 
ust  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  merely 
r  to  mention  it  as  showing  the  good  cor- 
ithorities  can  do  in  this  direction  when  so 

These  authorities   have  set  an  excellent 
to  other  Corporations, 
ircastle,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
n  reside  in  tenements  of  but  one  or  two 

0  practical  effort  has  been  made,  or  aid 
the  Corporation  to  provide  accommodation 
any  hundreds  of  the  labouring  poor  who 

1  unhoused  during  recent  years,  on  account 
reets  and  other  improvements,  although  the 
for  doing  so  has  been  freely  admitted,  and 
the  purpose  have  been  prepared  on  several 
.  This  omission  has  been  keenly  felt  by 
)r  labourers,  who  now  find  it  very  difficult 
e  a  home  suited  to  their  requirements  within 
h  of  their  work.  These  so-called  improvc- 
ive  also  pressed  very  hardly  on  the  poor 

London,  as  by  them  22,000  persons  have 
oused,  whilst  accommodation  has  only  been 
for  about  14,000  on  or  near  the  site  of  their 
veilings.  The  grievance  has  perhaps  been 
jtely  felt  in  Newcastle  by  the  Quayside 
,  whose  only  chance  of  a  temporary  job 
ends  on  their  presence  upon  the  spot  when 
r  or  other  vessel  arrives.  It  is  bitter  irony 
jse  poor  people  to  reside  a  mile  or  more 
n  their  work,  as  many  are  now  compelled 
ough  their  former  habitations  in  the  neigh- 
i  being  pulled  down. 

incipal  effort  that  has  been  made  in  New- 
meet  the  urgent  want  of  dwellings  near  the 
was  undertaken  by  the  company  with  which 
e  honour  of  being  connected,  which,  along 
ly  other  philanthropic  works,  owes  its  forma- 
iy  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  James 
present  chairman.  In  1870  the  conr.pany 
\  small  experimental  block  of  forty-four 
i,  which  proved  a  great  success.  It  was 
filled  with  good  tenants,  the  demand  for 
iing  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and, 
hareholders  provided  most  of  the  capital, 
I  rewarded  with  the  fair  dividend  of  5  per 
nine  years  successively  after  the  opening  of 
lings,  showing  conclusively  that  in  New- 
hen  properly  supported,  such  an  under- 
»es  not  prove  a  bad  investment,  independent 
:her  good  work  it  may  accomplish.  This 
iduced  the  company  to  make  an  effort  to 
leir  block,  but  unfortunately  at  that  time 
t  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  quite  so 
ute  as  at  present,  and  the  appeal  of  the 
for  the  increase  of  capital  necessary  to 
their  proposed  extension  met  with  a  poor 
It  was  evident  that  the  proposed  exten- 
ild  have  to  be  abandoned  unless  the  aid  of 
ment  loan  or  some  other  means  of  raising 
sary  capital  was  sought.    After  much  con- 


sideration the  company  applied  to  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  for  a  loan  equal  to  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  extensions,  which  was 
granted.  As  this  loan  is  repayable,  both  principal 
and  interest,  in  heavy  annual  instalments,  it  formed  a 
somewhat  serious  charge  on  the  company  for  the  first 
few  years  after  it  was  granted,  .engrossing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  annual  revenue,  which  would 
have  otherwise  been  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
dividends  if  the  whole  of  the  capital  had  been  pro- 
vided by  shareholders.  A  large  portion  of  the 
capital  sum  has  already  been  repaid,  and  of  course 
the  balance  is  reduced  yearly.  The  shareholders 
will  ultimately  reap  the  reward  of  their  pluck  and 
patience,  as  their  property  becomes  annually  en- 
hanced in  value,  with  the  advantage  of  undeniable 
security.  With  the  aid  of  the  increased  capital 
thus  obtained  in  1879  ^^^  company  extended  their 
block  by  the  addition  of  other  sixty-four  sets  of  two- 
room  dwellings  and  shops — as  well  as  a  large  room 
used  for  instruction  and  recreation.  The  whole  of 
the  dwellings  are  now  fully  let,  with  numerous 
applicants  waiting  for  vacancies.  This  year  the 
company  paid  a  dividend  of  3J  per  cent.  ;  their 
resources  have  been  much  crippled  by  the  payment 
of  house  duty  and  other  onerous  rates  and  taxes, 
to  which  similar  buildings  elsewhere  are  more  or  less 
exempt.  The  buildings  now  accommodate  500  per- 
sons, chiefly  of  the  labouring  class.  Of  course  the 
London  companies,  with  a  different  class  of  tenants, 
and  a  rental  at  least  25  per  cent,  higher  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  provinces  for  similar  accommodation, 
are  able  to  show  more  favourable  returns,  but  the 
results  will  always  be  governed  by  local  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  whilst  some  of  the  blocks  of 
the  London  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
pay  as  much  as  8  per  cent.,  their  blocks  at  Wapping 
(which  for  situation  and  class  of  tenants  bear  the 
greatest  affinity  to  the  block  of  the  Newcastle  com- 
pany) only  paid  i  ^  per  cent,  last  half-year,  but  from 
the  great  number  of  their  blocks  in  various  parts 
of  London,  which  command  higher  rents,  the  com- 
pany are  able  to  equalise  their  dividends  and  pay  a 
uniform  5  per  cent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Corporation  of  Newcastle  might  well  follow  the 
example  of  the  authorities  I  have  quoted  ;  for,  with 
the  abundance  of  land  of  their  own  in  eligible  situations 
at  their  disposal,  and  with  a  competent  official  staff, 
they  are  able  to  erect  a  large  block  of  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  class  at  a  much  less  cost,  and 
therefore,  at  a  lower  yet  remunerative  rental  than 
can  be  expected  of  any  public  company  or  private 
individual  who  do  not  possess  such  advantages. 

Heyond  this,  surely  the  hundreds  of  poor  people 
who  have  been  unhoused  by  the  Corporation  during 
recent  years  have  some  claim  to  their  consideration. 
If  unwilling  to  build  themselves,  the  Corporation 
might  render  material  assistance  to  those  who  re- 
cognise the  great  want  of  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
and  may  feel  disposed  to  meet  it. 

The  principal  facts  that  have  been  elicited  after 
all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  this  subject 
may  be  thus  summarised. 

1st.  That  the  poor  of  the  labouring  class,  out  of 
their  limited  resources,  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
than  a  rental  of  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  week 
for  their  dwellings,  of  whatever  size  and  construc- 
tion and  wheresoever  situate. 

2nd.  That  no  practical  plan  has  yet  been  devised 
by  which  dwellings  can  be  built,  which,  after  paying 
a  fair  market  price  for  land,  labour,  and  material, 
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can  be  let  at  these  low  rentals  and  prove 
tive  to  the  bailders. 

3rd.  If  this  desirable  end  is  to  be  accomplished  it 
tnust  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  philanthropic  aid, 
either  from  Government,  corporate  authorities,  or 
|irivate  individuals. 

4th.  The  most  efficient  aid  that  the  Government 
can  give  is  to  grant  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest — 
say  2i  per  cent. — 10  companies  who  erect  dwellings 
at  ii  low  rent  for  the  bond Jidc poor,  the  repayment  of 
such  loans  to  extend  over  a  longer  period  than  is 
now  the  custom  (thirty  years}. 

5ih.  That  it  shalL  be  incumbent  on  corporate 
authorities  as  the  appointed  guardians  of  the  public 
health,  where  the  want  of  proper  dwellings  for  ihc 
poor  is  shown  to  exist,  to  provide  sites  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  dwellings  ;  and,  in  order  10  encourage 
such  erection,  to  grant  a  reduction  of  rates,  or  afford 
such  other  aid,  as  may  enable  the  promoters  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  return. 

6th.  That  the  sanitary  ofhcers  should  take  more 
vigorous  action  under  the  powers  alreadv'  conferred 
upon  them  to  improve  the  condition  of  existing 
dwellings  and  the  removal  of  nuisances,  whether 
caused  by  bad  tenants,  or  the  neglect  of  unscrupu- 
lous landlords,  care  being  taken  to  reach  the  reai 
ofTenders. 


SooA  AND  Mineral  Waters. — The  Commissioner  of 
Health  (Dr.  Raymondl,  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  law,  bu  declared  (he  following  practices 
dajigcToos  and  detrimental  to  public  health,  and  has  there- 
fore prohibited  the  same  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  ;—(i) 
The  storage,  keeping,  selling,  or  hiving  for  sale,  of  soda 
water  or  mineral  water  in  tin-washed  copper  fountains  or 
vessels.  (2)  The  storage,  keeping,  selling,  or  having  for 
ale,  of  soda  water,  mineral  water,  symps,  or  ftnvouring 
extracts,  in  vessel*  composed  in  whole  or  in  prt  of  cop- 
per, lead,  or  other  poisonous  substance  in  whi:h  the  soda 
water,  mineral  water,  *yrup,  or  flavon'ing  extracts 
come  in  contact  with  the  copper,  lead,  or  other  poisonous 
■ubslance.  {3)  The  selling,  delivering,  or  draughting  of 
soda  water,  mineral  water,  syrups,  or  flavouring  extracts 
through  pipes,  faucets,  or  taps,  composed  in  whole  or  pan 
of  copper,  lead,  or  other  poisonous  substance,  unlesi  such 
pipes,  faucets,  or  taps  are  so  lined,  coaled,  or  protected 
as  that  the  soda  water,  mineral  water,  sj'rup,  or 
flavouring  extracts  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the 
copper,  lead,  or  other  poionoua  substance  compos- 
jne  the  same.  The  commissioner  stales  that,  in  refer- 
ence (o  the  above  declaration  and  order,  the  evidence 
as  given  in  the  recent  hearings  satisfied  him  thai 
the  probability  of  soda  water  and  mineral  water'  be- 
coming contaminated  with  poisonous  substances  n-as  very 
great,  and  that  an  examination  just  made  by  the  chemist 
of  the  department  (Dr.  Borllcy)  confirms  this  opinion.  In 
this  examination  Dr.  Bar'ley  visited  fifty-five  localities 
where  soda  and  mineral  uater  were  sold.  These  localities 
irerc  not  selected,  and  included  some  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  city.  In  these  fifty-five  examinatioris 
copper  was  found  in  the  syrup  in  eight  and  in  the  soda  or 
mineral  water  in  seventeen  instances.  In  this  tour  uf 
inspection  he  found  but  four  tin-washed  copper  fountains 
in  use,  and  in  everj  one  the  soda  water  contained  copper. 

A  MiLKiiAN  DISSEMINATING  Fever. — At  the  Berwick 
Folice  Court,  William  Scott,  a  cow-keeper  at  T*eed- 
Riouth,  was  charged  with  contravention  of  the  order  of 
the  Frivy  Council  by  allowing  milk  to  be  lol.'l  whilst 
there  was  typhoid  fever  in  his  house.  It  was  stated  that 
ap  to  that  lime  no  less  than  twenly-lhree  cases  of  fever 
had  been  traced  to  milk  sold  from  Scolt's  house  after 
the  disease  had  broken  out  there.  He  was  fined  in  the 
mitigaied  penalty  of  three  guineas ;  a  somewhat  mysterious 
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TRODUCTORV, 

Gf.n'J'i.emf.n, — It  would  ill  become  me,  before  u 
assemblage  such  as  this,  to  arrogate  any  superior  or 
special  knowledge  on  the  'an  and  mystery' tl 
proper  plumbing.  But  it  has  seemed  adi'antageooi 
that  one  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  work  and  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations,  has  gathered  together  scHiie 
CKperiences  of  general  interest  on  a  matter  Ibd 
affects  us  all,  both  professionally  and  domestically, 
should  offer  those  experiences  for  the  considcratioi 
and  discussion  of  an  institution  havingfunctions  and 
attributes  such  as  yours.  In  what  follows,  1  shal 
not  attempt  to  indicate  in  detail  the  sanitary  defect! 
from  which  our  houses  and  their  inhabitants  suftt 
It  must  suffice  for  rne  to  draw  your  attention  il 
general  terms  to  the  undoubted  evils  which  accom- 
pany bad  plumbing  and  imperfect  drainage,  andtf 
indicate  what,  in  my  judgment,  appear  to  be  ibt 
only  effectual  remedies. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  an  exaggeration  to  ;af ' 
that  hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  mischiei 
caused  by  bad  drainage  being  brought  under  mf 
notice.  Epidemics  caused  by  sewer-gas  orcurand'^ 
recur,  but  their  warning  is  not  heeded.  People  M 
vaguely  conscious  when  they  get  a  strong  whiff  of 
sewer-gas  in  iheir  houses,  that  there  is  '  somethii^ 
wrong  with  the  drains,'  but  it  does  not  occur  to  tben ' 
that  there  is  any  need  for  action  on  their  part  unlit' 
one  of  their  household  is  struck  down  with  typhinJ 
fever  or  diphtheria.  It  is  not  till  then  that  the 
health-officers  or  sanitary  architect  is  called  ia,» 
find,  it  may  be,  that  the  inmates  of  the  house  (uw ', 
been  practically  living  for  a  considerableperiodoW-' 

The  effects  of  sewer-gas  manifest  themseh-ej  ia 
many  occult  ways  other  than  an  explosion  of  actial 
disease.  A  convalescence  is  retarded  ;  ordinaiT 
disorders  take  on  more  acute  phases,  surgical  open- 
tions  heal  slowly  and  badly,  the  household  is  gentf- 
ally  out  of  health,  and  below  par.  A  diligent  searcli 
in  the  basement  would  probably  reveal  the  cause  « 
all  this.  I  shall  hardly  need,  before  an  assemWage 
like  the  present,  to  argue  that  drains  ought  not  to  be 
improperly  constructed,  improperly  laid,  or  in>- 
properly  connected  with  ihe  sewers.  Let  me  en- 
deavour to  be  constructive  as  well  as  destructirti 
and  to  indicate  what,  in  my  opinion,  may  best  be 
done  by  legislation  to  keep  from  our  thresholds  tie 
arch  and  subtle  enemy  of  scwer-poison. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  I» 
discuss  at  all  the  various  traps  and  other  coo- 
Irivances  for  preventing  the  access  of  sewers-gai  W 
our  houses  that  are  so  much  paraded  before  the 
public.  The  cardinal  principle  is,  of  courae,  to 
break  the  connection  between  the  air  of  the  h«i» 
drains  and  the  air  of  the  sewers.  Anything  tW 
interferes  with  this,  or  sets  itself  up  in  sobstitutiM  ■ 
for  it,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.     I  shall  prescailr 
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i  explain,  so  far  as  appears  necessary  or 
;,  the  true  system  of  house-drainage  ;  but  it 
est  that,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  the  way 
I  the  system  is  practically  carried  out  that  is 
important  thing  of  all.  Hence  we  are  brought 
Df  the  problem  which  I  have  set  myself  to 
-the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  regu- 
id  registration  of  plumbing  in  houses. 

—Existing  Law  on  the  Subject. 

>t  be  confessed  that  on  this  subject  of  house- 
!  our  existing  statute  law,  both  in  the  country 

and  in  the  metropolis,  is  very  insufficient 
itisfactory. 

ngland  Generally. — Under  the  Public  Health 
^.ere  a  house  is  without  a  drain  sufficient  for 

drainage,  the  local  authority  must,  by 
notice,  require  the  owner  or  occupier  to 
:overed  drain  emptying  into  any  sewer  not 
m  100  feet  from  the  site  of  such  house  ;  or 
>e  no  such  sewer,  then  into  a  covered  cess- 
)ther  place  not  being  under  any  house,  as 
\  authority  may  direct.  Such  drain  or 
re  to  be  of  such  materials  and  size,  and  to 
it  such  level,  and  with  such  fall,  as  on  the 
if  their  surveyor  the  local  authority  may 
icessary.  If  such  notice  is  not  complied 
e  local  authority  may,  after  the  expiration 
ime  specified  in  the  notice,  do  the  work 
,  and  may  recover  in  a  summary  manner 
nses  incurred  by  them  in  so  doing  from  the 
)r  may,  by  order,  declare  the  same  to  be 
improvement  expenses  (sect.  23).  This 
ipplies  both  to  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
es. 

nlawful  in  any  urban  district  newly  to  erect 
se,  or  to  rebuild  any  house,  which  has  been 
iown  to  or  below  the  ground-floor,  or  to 
my  house  so  newly  erected  and  built,  unless 
I  a  covered  drain  or  drains  be  constructed, 
size  and  materials  and  at  such  level  and 
h  fall  as  on  the  report  of  the  surveyor  may 
:o  the  urban  authority  *o  be  necessary  for 
tual  drainage  of  such  house.  Such  drain 
s  are  to  empty  into  any  sewer  which  is 
00  feet  of  the  house  ;  or  if  there  be  no 
thin  that  distance,  into  a  covered  cesspool 
).  Contravention  of  this  section  involves  a 
>f  50/.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  require- 
es  not  extend  to  rural  districts  unless  the 
thorities  have  been  invested  with  urban 
which  are  often  not  applied  for  until  a  mul- 
new  houses  have  been  erected  on  the  most 
y  insanitary  principles, 
urban  authority  (including,  of  course,  rural 
es  invested  with  urban  powers)  may  make 
with  respect  inter  alia  to  the  drainage  of 
>  (sect.  157).  The  owner  and  occupier  of 
nises  is  entitled  to  cause  his  drains  to  empty 
sewers  of  the  local  authority  on  condition  of 
g  due  notice  and  of  complying  with  the  regu- 
f  the  authority  in  respect  of  the  mode  in 
e  communications  between  such  drains  and 
re  to  be  made,  and  subject  to  the  control  of 

\%  defined  by  sect.  A  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  mean 
of  and  used  ior  the  drainage  of  one  buildine  only,  or  pre- 
n  the  same  curtilage,  and  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
ting^  therefrom  with  a  cesspool  or  other  like  receptacle  for 
r  with  a  sewer  into  which  the  drainage  of  two  or  more 
It  premises  occupied  by  different  persons  is  conveyed.' 
the  aan«  definition  is  given  in  sect.  050  of  the  Metropolis 
nt  Act,  z8s5. 


any  person  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  authority 
to  superintend  the  making  of  such  communications 
(sect.  2 1).  The  definition  of  nuisance  given  in  sect.  91 
of  the  Act  includes  *  any  drain  so  foul  or  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,'  for 
the  abatement  of  which  the  proceedings  specified  in 
the  subsequent  clauses  of  the  Act  may  be  taken. 
Every  local  authority  must  provide  that  all  drains, 
water-closets,  earth-closets,  ash-pits,  and  cesspools, 
within  their  district  be  constructed  and  kept  so  as 
not  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  (sect.  40). 
On  the  written  application  of  any  person  to  a  local 
authority,  stating  that  any  drain,  water-closet,  &c., 
on  or  belonging  to  any  premises  within  their  district 
is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  (but  not  other- 
wise), the  local  authority  may  by  writing  empower 
their  surveyor  or  inspector  of  nuisances,  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  written  notice  to  the  occupier,  or  in  case 
of  emergency  without  notice,  to  enter  such  premises 
and  cause  the  ground  to  be  opened,  and  examine 
such  drain.  If  the  drain  on  examination  appears  to 
be  in  bad  condition,  or  to  require  alteration 
or  amendment,  the  local  authority  is  forthwith 
to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  and 
occupier,  requiring  him  forthwith  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  be  specified  to  do  the  neces- 
sary works.  Non-compliance  with  the  notice  is 
punishable  by  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  every 
day  of  default,  and  the  local  authority  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  execute  such  works,  and  may  recover  the 
expenses  of  so  doing  from  the  owner  (sect.  41). 

The  obvious  object  of  all  these  clauses  is  the 
repression  of  nuisance  from  drains  where  it  has 
arisen.  But  for  the  prevention  of  disease  by  ensur- 
ing proper  workmanship  in  the  first  instance  there  is 
practically  no  effective  legislation  whatever. 

Powers  under  By-Laws, — The  by-laws  which 
individual  local  authorities  propose  for  ensuring 
proper  and  adequate  drainage  of  buildings  vary  of 
course  according  to  local  circumstances  (and,  it  may 
be  added,  prejudices).  But  inasmuch  as  all  these 
by-laws  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
model  lines  prepared  by  that  Board — to  which  they 
have  shown  a  great  disposition  to  adhere — repre- 
sent all  the  regulations  that  are  likely  to  be  put  in 
force  anywhere.  These  regulations  require  that  the 
drains  shall  be  of  proper  size,  materials,  fall,  and 
position,  that  they  shall  be  embedded  in  concrete, 
ventilated  at  each  end,  and  that  the  inlets  shall  be 
trapped.  The  drains  must  be  trapped  from  the 
sewer,  there  must  be  no  right-angled  junctions,  and 
at  least  two  untrapped  openings  as  near  the  lower 
and  upper  extremities  of  the  drains  as  practicable 
must  be  provided. 

Under  the  Model  By-laws,  every  person  who 
intends  to  erect  a  new  building  must  send  in  com- 
plete plans  and  sections  of  every  floor  of  such  build- 
ings* together  with  a  description  of  the  intended 
mode  of  drainage,  and  a  block  plan  showing  the  in- 
tended lines  of  drainage  and  the  intended  size, 
depth,  and  inclination  of  each  drain,  and  the  details 
of  the  arrangement  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  drains.  Before  covering  up  any 
drain  the  builder  must  send  a  notice  to  the  surveyor 
of  the  date  when  the  drain  will  be  covered  up.  If 
he  neglects  to  give  such  notice  (and  in  that  case 
only)  the  surveyor  may  have  the  work  cut  into,  or 
laid  open,  or  pulled  down  if  he  cannot  otherwise 
ascertain  on  inspection  whether  the  by-laws  have 
been  contravened.    The  sur\'eyor  is  to  have  free 
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access  to  the  work  at  all  reasonable  times  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection  during  construction,  and  also 
within  a  period  rif  seven  days  after  the  completion  of 
the  building.  But  the  surveyor  cannot  claim  to 
render  the  occupation  of  a  new  building  con- 
ditional upon  his  certificare  as  to  the  structural 
and  sanitary  fitness  of  the  premiscj.  And,  gener- 
ally, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  by-laws 
are  not  of  universal  applic^ion.  The  local 
authority  have  first  to  be  convinced  that  fay-laws 
are  necessary,  then  to  discuss  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  details  of  their  proposals, 
and,  finally,  when  at  length  they  have  the  power  of 
regulating  new  buildings,  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  enforce  such  power.  Very  many  sanitary 
districts  in  the  country  have  still  no  building  by-laws 
at  all,  and  the  jerry  builder  hai  therefore  ample 
Opportunity  throughout  the  kingdom  for  his  male- 
volent enterprise. 

(*)  Mftrapaiis.—la  the  metropolis  a  little  more  is 
regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  there  are  no 
by-laws  in  force  which  impose  the  useful  regulations 
contained  in  the  Model  By-laws  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Thus  sect.  73  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  makes  obligatory  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  drains  to  every  house  required 
by  section  23  of  the  Public  Heahh  Act  of  1875, 
but  goes  a  little  more  into  detail,  and  provides 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  vestry  or  district 
Board  of  Works  to  'cause  the  said  works  to  be 
inspected  while  in  progress,  and  from  time  to  time 
during  their  execution  to  order  such  reasonable 
alterations  therein,  additions  thereto,  and  abandon- 
ment of  part  or  parts  thereof,  as  may  to  the  vestry 
or  Board  and  their  officers  appear,  on  the  fuller 
knowledge  afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  ground, 
requisite  to  secure  the  complete  and  perfect  working 
of  such  works.'  Sect.  75  of  the  same  Act  prohibits 
the  erection  of  a  new  house  unless  a  proper  drain 
be  provided ;  and  sect.  76,  as  amended  by 
sect.  63  of  the  Metropolis 'Management  Act,  1862, 
requires  that  seven  days'  notice  to  the  authority 
must  be  given  of  the  intention  to  lay  or  dig  out  the 
foundation  of  a  new  house  or  to  make  any  drain 
under  a  penalty  of  5/.  and  2I.  a  day.  Every  such 
foundation  must  be  laid  at  such  level  as  nill  permit 
the  drainage  of  such  house  in  compliance  with  the 
Act,  and  every  drain  must  be  made  in  the  'direc- 
tion, manner,  form,  of  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship, and  with  such  branches,  &c.,  as  the  vestry 
Shalt  order,  and  every  such  drain  shall  be  under  the 
survey  and  control  of  the  authority.'  Sect.  82  gives 
the  authority  power  of  inspection  of  drains  at  all 
reasonable  times  in  the  daytime,  and  power  to  open 
the  ground  in  any  place  they  think  fit.  Improperly 
making  or  altering  drains  is  punishable  by  sect.  83 
by  a  penalty  of  10/.,  and  if  matters  are  not  remedied 
■within  fourteen  days,  the  local  authority  may  do  the 
necessary  work  and  charge  it  to  the  person  offend- 
ing. Drains  found  in  bad  order  or  condition,  or 
requiring  cleaning,  alteration,  or  amendment,  must 
by  sect.  8;  be  put  into  proper  condition  within  a 
specified  time,  failing  which  the  vestry  may  execute 
the  necessary  work. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  respects  the 
metropoli'an  law  is  inferior  to  the  law  for  the  pro- 
vinces. TherJ  is  no  authority  which  can  enforce 
the  enactment  and  practical  carrying  out  of  adequate 
by-laws  ;  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
can  control  the  foundations  and  the  stability  of 
buildings,  has  no  power  over  their  drainage  ;  but  all 


is  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  local  vestriei 
attempt  at  any  sort  of  consistency  or  su| 
Hence  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  slat 
house-drainage  of  the  metropolis  shouk 
scandalous  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
one  who  takes  a  walk  through  any  of  oui 
suburbs,  and  who  contemplates  the  flimsy 
that  are  being  run  up  on  all  sides,  can  t 
impressed  with  the  store  of  mischief  thai 
laid  up  for  the  next  generation,  if  not  for  thi 
through  the  absence  of  effectual  regulation; 
control  of  building  and  drainage  operations 

III.  Universalitv  OF  Bad  Drain'a 
This  somewhat  tedious  exposition  of  ihi 
law  has  been  a  necessary  piVliminary  to  a  d 
of  the  alterations  and  additions  which  are  1 
to  be  made  in  it  for  the  complete  proieclic 
householder.  I  shall  not  here  enter  at  ai 
into  the  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  th 
systems  of  house-drainage,  nor  into  the  < 
the  multitudinous  traps  and  other  c 
are  so  much  belauded  by  their  inven 
insist  upon,  and  endeavour  to  show  the  nee 
stringent  regulations  designed  with  the  < 
insuring  that  no  drainage  work  is  donee: 
properly  instructed  and  skilled  plumbei 
further,  that  each  stage  of  such  work  is  sy> 
ally  and  thoroughly  inspected  by  an  offici. 
local  authority,  who  shall  test  the  efficicncj 
drains  before  allowing  them  to  be  covered 
whose  certificate  shall  be  essential  before  a: 
can  be  occupied. 

Sanitnry  Condition  of  Private  DivcUin 
Rogers  Field,  than  whom  no  greater  aulfa 
drainage  exists,  recently  summed  up  the 
principles  governing  house  drainage  as  folio 
I.  All  refuse  matter  must  be  complct 
rapidly  removed  from  the  house.  2.  Thi 
never  be  any  passage  of  air  from  the  d 
waste-pipes  into  the  house.  3.  There  mu; 
connection  between  the  drains  and  the  i 
water-supply.  These,  although  so  simple, 
quently  neglected.  The  first  goes  absolutei 
root  of  sanitation,  for  were  it  strictly  corap! 
there  would  be  no  leaky  drains,  no  polluted 
and  no  production  of  loul  gases  in  the  dra 
decomposing  organic  matter.*  The  nui 
houses  fulfilling  the  conditions  described 
Rogers  Field  is  surprisingly  small.  Mr.  Fi( 
self  said  at  a  recent  discussion  that  '  1 
experience  of  eight  or  ten  years  in  these 
he  found  that  the  majority  of  houses  ■«• 
defective,  and  out  of  about  a  thousand 
examined  he  had  only  found  three  that  were 
The  resident  engineer  of  the  London  Sinit 
tection  Association,  stated  last  Januar^-J  th) 
houses  inspected  by  his  Association,  total 
tion  or  stoppage  of  the  drains  had  been  dii 
in  6  per  cent.,  leaky  soil-pipes  in  3ip(rct 
nection  of  the  sinks,  baths,  or  fixed  basins, 
drain  or  soil-pipe  in  68  per  cent.,  and  diri 
munication  between  the  drinking-water  ciste 
the  drain  or  soil-pipes  in  37  per  cent.  Fi 
too  country  houses  inspected  by  the  Ed 
Sanitary  Inspection  Association,  90  per  c> 
their  drains  in  direct  communication  witli 
terior  ;  80  percent,  had  faulty  water  stongea 
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Its  ;  and  no  less  than  t  j  per  cenL  had  the  ma.in 
enis  in  direct  connection  with  cesspools.  And 
a  every-day  experience  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
:  the  number  of  houses  that  can  be  regarded  as 
\  from  the  irruption  of  sewer-air  is  very  small 
Bed.  Our  public  buildings,  where  economy 
not  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  do  not  set  us  the 
mple  they  ought.  The  imperfect  sanitary  con- 
on  of  the  War  Office,  of  Somerset  House,  and 
Local  Government  Board  and  of  other  Govern- 
nt  offices,  has  at  various  times  monopolised  a 
;e  share  of  public  attention,  and  we  hear  too 
;n  of  public  buildings,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  the 
!,  being  rendered  unbearably  olTensive  and  even 
igerous  lo  life  through  the  imperfect  state  of  their 
inage  arrangements. 


Uthough  no  sanitary  evil  has  been  more  abun- 
itly  demonstrated  than  defective  drainage,  it  is 
;  unfortunately  possible  to  adduce  any  statistical 
dence  of  the  mischief  which  it  causes.  For  when 
Imdual  members  of  particular  households  are 
Dck  down  by  illness  arising  from  this  cause,  it  is 
dom  that  the  mischief  is  known  outside  the 
tim's  own  circle,  unless  he  or  she  chance  to  be  a 
rson  of  importance.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  ill- 
is  in  the  winter  of  1870,  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
oght's  recent  experience  at  Bagshot  House,  have 
nr  counterparts  by  hundreds  ;  but  the  public 
es  not  know  of  them  except  by  accident.  It  is 
ly  when  fever-poison  gels  distributed  wholesale 
rough  sewers,  and  obtains  access  to  the  interior 
houses  through  imperfect  house-drains  that  the 
il  is  seen  in  its  true  light.  The  number  of  deaths 
which  drain-air  is  an  existing  or  a  contributory 
nse  is  not  ascertainable  from  the  Registrar- 
encral's  returns  ;  but  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
wer  emanations  and  polluted  waters  are  the  two 
lief  agents  in  the  production  of  typhoid  fever  we 
ay,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assess  the  annual 
nnber  of  victims  to  drain-air  almost  by  thousands. 
be  evil  with  which  we  have  to  cope  is,  therefore, 
u  of  very  genera]  and  pressing  importance. 


Imperfect  Recognition  of  Danger  of  Cammunica- 
i*ii  of  House- Drains  ami  Sewers. — Amongst  those 
Me  immediately  concerned  in  the  ereciion  of 
wildings  there  seems  to  be  a  very  imperfect  recog- 
lition  of  the  danger  involved  by  the  direct  commu- 
tation of  the  sewers  with  water-closets,  sinks, 
ittems,  baths,  and  the  like  in  the  interior  of  the 
Waes.  And,  in  regard  of  construction,  almost  un- 
iniied  trust  has  been  placed  in  artisans,  who  not 
Bly  can  hardly  be  expKted  to  understand  certain 
i  the  first  conditions  (as  to  atmospheric  pressure) 
rtieh  they  have  to  meet,  but  who  also  in  not  a  few 
utances  have  evidently  failed  to  apprehend  that 
»tn  their  mechanical  work  requires  conscientious 
^raiion.  •  Under  influence  of  the  latter  deficiency 
•ere  have  been  left  in  innumerable  cases  all  sorts 
'escape  holes  for  lewer  effluvia  into  houses,  and 
Mointed  drains  cfiiisiag  their  GIth  into  basements  ; 
Wie  under  the  other  deficiency,  house-drainage, 
^Mgh  done  with  eood  workmanlike  intention,  has 
Ren,  for  want  of  ikillMl  gnidance,  been  left  entirely 
'wat  exterior  vcntilkiian,  and  sometimes  has  in 


addition  had  the  overflow- pipes  of  baths  or  cisterns 
acting  as  sewer-ventilators  into  the  house ;  and  all 
this  not  unfrequently  in  places  where  the  sewer 
itself,  from  which  so  much  air  has  been  wasted,  has 
been  an  ill-conditioned  and  unventilated  sort  of 
cesspool.* 

Thus,  the  two  great  evils  to  be  guarded  against 
are  (i)  improper  systems  and  (2)  imperfect  workman' 
skip.  The  first  can  only  be  guarded  against  by  the 
dehnile  prohibition  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  all 
such  improper  appliances  as  D-traps,  containers  of 
the  like,  and  by  insisting  upon  the  disconnection  of 
the  air  of  the  sewers  from  that  of  the  drains.  The 
second  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  systematic 
instruction  of  plumbers  in  their  craft,  by  imposing 
the  necessity  of  a  licence  on  all  plumbers,  and  by 
adequate  independent  inspection  of  all  drainage 
work  before  it  is  covered  up  and  lost  to  the  view. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  before  such  an  audience  as 
this,  to  go  minutely  into  the  quality,  material,  or 
other  details  of  the  system  of  drainage  to  be 
adopted.  It  will  suffice  to  state  certain  broad 
general  principles,  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  which  will,  1  think,  be  readily  admitted. 

Systematic  Instruction  of  Plumbers. — The  sys- 
tematic instrucilon  of  plumbers  in  their  craft  is  no 
doubt  a  matter  outside  the  Legislature.  But  much 
may  be  done  by  the  delivery  of  lectures,  such  as  the 
admirable  series  recently  given  by  Mr.  Stevens 
Hellyer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  and  now  published  in  a  separate  and 
attractive  form.f  The  interest,  and  even  enthusiasm, 
with  which  these  lectures  were  attended  by  working 
plumbers  is,  1  hope,  a  fair  augury  of  better  things  in 
the  future.  The  City  Guild  of  Plumbers,  which  has 
recently  shown  signs  of  awakening  life,  might, more- 
over, do  much  to  encourage  good  and  discourage 
bad  work  by  instituting  a  School  of  Plumbing,  with 
the  needful  accessories  and  workrooms,  as  well  as 
by  the  exercise  of  its  influence  upon  the  trade. 

And  if  I  may  venture  a  suggestion  to  architects  as 
a  body,  I  would  advise  tbat  in  their  specifications 
they  should  be  more  definiie  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
appliances  ordered,  and  should  exercise  supervision 
over  these  being  properly  situated  and  connected. 
1  trust  I  shall  not  be  unduly  touching  up>on  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  when  I  remark  upon  the 
immense  advantage  which  accrues  frem  the  architect 
insisting  upon  personally  testing  and  examining  the 

Eipes  and  drains  of  any  house  which  he  has  designed 
efore  they  are  covered  up  and  lost  to  view.  If 
every  architect  did  this  as  part  of  his  professional 
concern  for  the  house,  we  should  hear  much  less 
often  of  death  and  disease  caused  by  drain-air. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  strengthening 
of  our  statute  law  as  to  drainage  and  plumbing,  1 
think  that  in  any  new  Act  the  following  points  should 
be  provided  for  : — 

First  as  regards  drainage  itself: — 
I.  Rural  authorities  should  have  the  same  powers 
as  are  now  possessed  by  urban  authorities.  In  the 
suburbs  of  towns,  just  outside  the  municipal  bound- 
aries, thousands  of  houses  are  springing  up  without 
any  sanitary  supervision  whatever.  The  rural  autho- 
rity is,  perhaps,  unaware  of  the  evil,  or  is,  at  any 
rate,  careless  about  it,  until  the  houses  are  erected  ; 
and  their  opportunity  of  making  by-laws  which  can 
control  such  houses  is  then  losL 
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2.  It  would  be  well  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Mode!  By-Laws  as  to  New  Buildings  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  be  incorporated  in 
a  Building  Act,  which  should  be  forthwith  passed, 
and  be  of  general  application  throughout  the 
country. 

3.  The  plumbing  and  drainage  of  all  buildings, 
public  and  private,  should  be  executed  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  and  specifications  previously  ap- 
proved in  writing  by  the  local  authority. 

4.  No  drainage-work  should  be  allowed  to  be 
covered  or  concealed  in  any  way  until  it  had  been 
examined  and  passed  by  the  surveyor. 

4A.  The  efficiency  of  all  drains  should  he  tested 
by  the  peppermint  or  some  other  test  before  they 
are  passed  ;  and  it  should  be  a  rule  that,  wherever 
possible,  drain-pipes  should  be  kept  from  view  only 
by  boarding  which  can  be  readily  removed. 

5.  No  new  house  shoulif  be  allowed  to  be  in- 
habited until  it  had  been  passed  and  certified  by  the 
surveyor,  and  a  plan  of  the  system  of  drainage 
should  be  appended  in  every  case  10  the  lease  or 
other  document  for  the  letting  of  the  house. 

As  regards  ihB  plumbers,  I  suggest  that^ 

6.  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  plumbers 
should  be  registered  by  the  local  authority,  and  no 
plumber  should  be  able  to  carry  on  his  trade  until  he 
had  been  so  registered,  and  had  received  a  licence 
from  the  local  authority. 

7.  Before  the  licence  is  granted  to  him  the  plomher 
should  attend  personally  at  the  office  of  the  local 
authority,  for  examination  as  to  his  qualification  as 
a  plumber. 

8.  Such  licences  should  he  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  and  their  continuance  should  depend  upon  the 
good  behaviour  of,  and  the  return  of  the  work  done 
by,  the  licensee. 

g.  The  names  of  ail  licensed  plumbers  should  be 
publicly  advertised  once  a  year  by  the  local  au- 
thority. 

VI.— State  of  the  Ql^estion  in  America. 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  enforcement  of  such 
regulations  as  these  would  harass  a  particular  call- 
ing, and  be  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  trade, 
my  answer  is  a  reference  to  the  enormous  evils 
which  arise  from  imperfect  drainage,  and  an  appeal 
to  what  is  now  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ailanlic.  In  the  United  States— the  'land  of  the 
free' — the  plumber  is  being  sternly  circumscribed 
in  his  powers  of  mischief.  All  the  mare  import- 
ant towns  are  taking  powers  for  the  registration  of 
plumbers  and  the  regulation  of  plumbers'  work, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  cite  in  conclusion  what 
has  been  done  in  this  regard. 

The  State  of  Illinois  claims  to  have  been  the  first 
to  have  passed  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  plumbers, 
though  it  would  appear  that  the  subject  had  for 
some  time  before  the  Illinois  Act  was  passed  been 
under  consideration  at  New  York*  The  elTect  of 
the  Illinois  law,  which  was  passed  on  May  30,  idSl, 
was  to  make  compulsory  the  sending  in  to  the 
Health  Commissioner  and  approval  by  him  of  the 
plans  of  all  new  buildings,  and  to  prohibit  any 
plumbing  work  being  covered  up  until  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  under  a  penalty  of  100  dollars. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  no  provision  is 
made    here  for    the    registration    or    licensing    of 


plumbers.  Chicago  promptly  took  advanlai 
law  with  the  best  results. 

New  York  has  passed  a  law  in  the  spring 
(and  which  is  applicable  to  New  York  anc 
lyn),  making  the  registration  of  plumbers 
sory,  and  providing  fi>r  the  supervision  of  j 
and  drainage  generally.  Every  master  and 
man  plumber  must  register  his  name  and  a 
the  Health  Department  of  the  city,  and  no 
carry  on  the  trade  of  plumbing  unless  he 
registered.  A  hst  of  the  registered  plum' 
be  published  once  a  year.  No  building 
erected  the  plan  of  «'hich  has  not  previoi 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Health ;  and 
drawings  must  also  be  submitted  and  dep 
everything  whicn  relates  to  the  plumt 
drainage  of  the  house.  Before  the  drains  o 
are  covered  up  notice  must  be  sent  to  t!i 
Uepatlment  by  the  owner  or  plumber,  ih. 
spcctor  may  examine  the  work,  and  the 
Health  will  not  approve  or  permit  a  drain  v 
not  been  examined  by  one  of  its  inspcc 
found  to  be  properly  constructed.* 

The  Bosloit  reg.'Iations,  passed  on  ] 
1S82,  are  very  full  and  complete.  They  a 
in  cxlensp  in  the  Sanitarv  Record  for 
last  (p.  305),  but  I  subjoin  the  regulations 
the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Board  of  Hea 
person  may  carry  on  the  business  of  pluml 
has  not  first  registered  his  name  and  addrc 
office  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings.  Ever;' 
is  required,  before  constructing  new  work  0 
old  work  (except  repairing  leaks),  to  file  at 
of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  a  notice  odln 
be  performed,  and  if  the  approval  of  the 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  plumber  is  deter 
doing  the  work.  Every  house  or  buiidin;; 
separately  and  independently  connected 
public  sewer.  No  pipes  or  other  fixtures 
covered  or  concealed  in  any  way.  The  wi 
to  be  covered  until  examination  by  the  insp 
taken  place.  The  peppermint  lest  is  icqu 
if  the  work  does  not  stand  the  test,  all  wate 
turned  otf  from  the  building,  and  not  let 
until  the  plumbing  has  been  pronounced  sa 
by  the  inspector.  Violations  of  the  Ordinar 
be  visited  with  penalties  ranging  from  20  d 
dols. 

At  San  Francisco  there  is  a  Board  of  E; 
who  examine  all  applicants  for  reglstr 
master  it  journeymen -pi  umbers,  and  on  ? 
commendation  certificates  of  registration 
issued.  Candidates  for  master-plumbers 
undergo  a  theoretical  examination  as  to  tti( 
to  have  charge  of  and  direct  the  phim 
drainage  of  plumbing ;  and  candidates  loi 
men-plumbers  an  examination  as  to  the 
part  of  the  trade.j  At  Washington  no  pa 
piumbin";  work  of  any  house— which  is  s 
strict  regulations  as  regards  materials- 
covered  or  in  any  manner  hidden  from  v 
after  insfjcclion  and  approval  by  the  ins| 
plumbing.  The  pipes  are  to  \x  tested  i 
with  water.  The  police  are  instructed  to  ai 
one  found  making  an  excavation  in  the  ■■ 
making  any  seiver  connection  without  perm 

Other  large  towns  are  waking  up  to  i 
their  responsibility  in  this  matter.    Biltia 
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jvsitOctober  1883)  passed  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  plumbiog, 
and  forbidding  any  plumbing  worlt  without  a  permit 
under  penalty  of  5  dots.  Washington  has  also  ap- 
pointed an  inspector  of  plumbing,  after  a  four  years' 
struggle  by  the  medical  officer  of  health.  A  very 
eLityorate  code  has  been  drawn  up  for  Philadelphia, 
but  is  not  yet  in  force.  They  are  much  of  the  same 
character  as  those  in  force  for  New  York,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  further  described. 

I  think  these  facis  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  pos- 
sible objectors  as  to  the  character  of  my  proposed 
regulations  ;  and  in  any  case  I  feel  confident  of 
your  support  in  my  contention  that  our  building 
laws  need  thorough  amendment  and  reconstruction. 

Vestilation  ok  the  Ok^icei  of  the  'Daily 
Telegraph.'—  In  ih^  composi lots'  room  of  lliisestablish- 
menl  170  men  wack  throughout  the  nighl,  aod  70  aigand 
burners  light  the  tleiks.  The  complaints  of  the  men  and 
their  sufferings  were  very  great.  The  proprietors,  desirous 
of  remedying  this  state  of  things,  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  .Messrs.  Arding.  Bond,  and  Buziard.  have  put 
k  new  and  lofty  roof,  which  is  covered  by  a  lantern  along 
its  whole  length,  the  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  lantern 
opening  in  two  divisions  by  lever  bars  at  each  end  of  the 
room  ;  this  provides  an  ample  outlet  for  the  vitiated  air  in 
summer  time  or  in  calm,  moderate  weather,  when  open 
windows  are  unobjectionable.  Fresh,  purilicd  air,  either  1 
cold  or  warm,  is  driven  in  by  a  i6-inch  .-Eolus  waterspray 
ventilator  fixed  in  the  basement.  In  warm  weather  this  I 
cool,  fresh  air  is  used  to  keep  down  the  temperature  to  an 
agreeable  point,  while  in  winter  the  fresh  air  can  be  raised 
in  a  few  minutes  to  a  temperature  oi  100°  by  simply  | 
lighting  the  gas  burners  around  the  tubes  throu;;h  which  < 
the  fresh  air  pa^se^.  Thus  a  continual  supply  of  ficsh  air,  I 
equal  to  five  times  the  cubical  contents  of  the  room,  is  ' 
afforded  every  hour,  and  of  a  temperature  adapted  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  m>n  engaged  in  sedentary  occupation. 
Returning  to  the  subject  of  exlraclion,  when  the  weather 
is  Inch  as  to  render  open  windows  undesirable,  and  in  this 
climate  of  outs  such  an  objection  certainly  obtains  during 
eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  vitiated  air  is  drawn 
off  by  two  l6.inch  /liolus  waterspray  ventilators,  which 
have  their  communication  with  the  composing  room 
through  two  panels,  occupying  the  position  of  two  of  the 
side  lights  of  (he  lantern.  These  ate  continued  by  16-inch 
galvanised  shafts  outside  the  roof,  entering  the  composing 
room  ihiough  the  roof  by  the  plate,  and  descending 
through  all  me  floors  into  the  basement.  In  each  of  the 
last  6-fool  lengths  of  these  shafts  a  waterspray  is  fixed  1  by 
smply  turning  a  lap  a  powerful  exhaust  is  immediately  set 
up,  dragging  down  the  vitialeil  air  from  Ihe  composing 
room  into  the  base.  Thus  a  continual  change  of  atmo- 
sphere is  ensured  for  the  composing  room,  although  the 
doors  and  windows  he  lightly  closed.  Another  peculiarity 
in  this  application  of  the  waterspray  as  an  exhaust  Is  the 
Cict  of  the  upper  pari  of  the  shafls  falling  down  the  slope 
of  the  roof  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cold  atmo- 
sphere  outside  ;  this  instantly  condenses  Ihe  carbonic  acid 
held  in  suspension  in  the  healed  air,  which  by  its  own 
gravity  assists  the  downward  current.  Thus  condensation, 
a  feature  which  in  automatic  exhaust  ventilation  is  always 
found  to  be  an  obstacle  and  a  drawback,  is  here  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  cause.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Tttiited  air  drawn  off  by  the  Moha  from  the  composing 
room  is  condensed  and  absorbed  by  the  sprays  and  passed 
off  with  ihe  waste  water.  The  residuum,  which  is  almiiEt 
■bolly  pure  ait,  passes  through  the  shaft  room  into  the 
engine  room,  which  is  again  emptied  by  another  exhaust 
;EoIas,  discharging  into  Ihe  courtyard. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Founders  have  granted  a 
dooation  of  live  gaineas  to  the  National  Health  Society, 
44  Bemen  Street,  W.,  (or  the  Diffusion  of  Sanitary 
l^iowledge. 


FIOUBES,  FACTS,  AKD  FA1J,ACIE&. 

By  Edward  F.  Willoughby, 

M.B.L«d.,  S.ScCCimb.,  Ccn. Pub. Health,  Lond.Uaiv. 

Vital  statistics  form  so  large  and  so  valuable  3 
part  of  the  literature  of  public  health  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  science  should  be  well  understood.  It  has 
been  said  that  figures  may  be  made  to  prove  any- 
thing, and  so  they  may  if  ignorantly  or  dishonestly 
handled  ;  but  since  the  effects  of  social  or  materia! 
agencies  acting  slowly  on  large  masses  of  people  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  their  results  as  sho,vn  by 
vital  statistics,  a  knowledge  of  the  fallacies  incident 
to  such  conclusions  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
avoidance  of  erroneous  inferences. 

This  may  seem  a  truism,  but  partly  from  the 
absence  ol  any  text-book  on  the  subject  and  the 
scanty  treatment  it  has  hitherto  received  in  works  of 
a  general  character,  and  partly  from  the  idea  that 
figures  speak  for  themselves,  some  of  the  fallacies 
we  are  about  to  expose  are  constantly  met  with,  not 
only  in  society  and  general  literature,  but,  where  we 
should  least  enpect  them,  in  the  reports  of  medical 
officers  of  health,  and  thus  either  mistaken  notions 
arc  perpetuated,  or  the  true  indications  are  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  science  itself  is  discredited. 

Of  course  the  great  storehouse  of  facts  and  figures 
is  the  office  of  the  Registrar- General,  whence  are 
issued  the  reports  of  the  census,  which  is  taken 
once  in  every  ten  years  (too  long  an  interval),  and 
weekly  reports  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  as 
well  as  quarterly  and  yearly  summaries  and  a  valu- 
able decennial  retrospect,  in  which  the  lessons  and 
resuhs  of  the  preceding  period  are  discussed. 

Birth,  death,  and  marriage  rates  are  calculated  on 
the  population  per  1,000,  or  tor  some  purposes  per 
lo.iXKi.  The  actual  population  is  known  only  by  the 
census,  but  for  the  intervening  yCars  what  are  called 
corrected  estimates  are  made  use  of.  These  are 
obtained  in  one  of  two  ways,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two.  One  is  that  of  assuming  that  the  popula- 
tion continues  to  increase  at  the  same  rale  as  it  did 
in  the  preceding  decennium  ;  the  other  is  to  ascer- 
tain by  the  last  census  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons '  in  each  house '  and  to  assume  that  the  same 
density  is  maintained  in  the  following  years,  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  being  always  known 
from  the  books  of  the  rate  collectors.  Both  methods 
are  obviously  open  to  error,  for  a  population  may 
increase  rapidly  through  the  rise  of  a  new  industry 
or  watering-place,  and  then  remain  stationary  or 
even  decline,  and  the  new  houses  may  be  of  a  better 
or  lower  class  than  the  older  ones,  and  therefore 
have  a  different  number  of  occupants. 

Fallacits  0/  Estimated  Population. — In  1871  it 
was  found  that  the  population  of  Gosport  had  been 
over-estimated  by  33  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Cam- 
bridge under- estimated  by  16  per  cent.,  consequently 
the  former  had  appeared  healthier  and  the  latter 
unheaithier  than  it  really  was,  the  death-rates  differ- 
ing not  by  12  per  cent.,  as  had  been  imagined,  but 
by  o'2  per  cent.  only. 

If  the  assumed  population  differ  from  the  true 
one  by  no  more  than  10  per  cent,,  an  assumed  death- 
rate  of  24  per  1,000  will  represent  one  of  2 16  or  of 
26*4,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fallacies  of  Rei^tralion. — All  deaths  (except 
those  of  infants  under  a  week  old,  who  are  often 
.  reported  incorrectly  as  stillborn,  and  therefore  in 
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this* country  are  not  registered)  are  registered,  but  a 
large  number  of  births  escape  registration  either 
from  negligence,  shame  of  illegitimacy,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  vaccination. 

Fallacies  as  to  Causes  ^/ Z?^^///.— In  many  parts 
of  the  country  a  large  proportion,  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Wales  and  Durham  as  high  as  10  to  14 
per  cent,  of  the  causes  of  death  are  entered  by  the 
registrar  on  the  evidence  of  the  friends,  or  are 
suggested  by  himself  in  the  absence  of  any  medical 
certificate.  Thus  the  apparent  prevalence  of  *  con- 
sumption '  in  Wales  is  partly  due  to  all  lingering 
diseases  being  so-called  by  the  ignorant  people. 
Even  medical  certificates  are  very  often  inaccurate, 
either  from  faulty  diagnosis  or  from  the  patients 
having  been  attended  by  unqualified  assistants,  or,  as 
is  notunfrequently  the  case  in  rural  districts,  seen  by 
the  medical  man  only  once  before  death. 

Definition  of  terms  employed, 

__  ^  J     *!.  1      Sum  of  ages  at  death 

Mean  age  at  death  >  «  ,,— , —  -,  -r     .      

J      Number  of  deaths. 

-,  fv  •  ^1      Sum  of  aces  at  census 

Mean  age  of  living  }  =xt      u — -e i-^ 

J      Number  of  persons  hvmg. 

Mean  duration  of  "J      Number  of  population 

life    J       Number  of  deaths  in  a  year. 

Probable  duration  of  life,  or  expectation  at  birth  =  age 
at  which  a  number,  say  a  million  born,  is  reduced  to  one- 
half. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  the  mean  age  at  death, 
for  in  two  communities  i  in  40  may  die  annually, 
ue,  25  per  1,000,  but  in  one  the  deaths  may  be 
mostly  those  of  infants,  the  adults  reaching  a  good 
old  age,  in  the  other  few  may  attain  a  great  age  but 
the  infant  mortality  may  be  low. 

Natural  increase  ■■  excess  of  bi^ths  over  deaths. 

Fallacy  of  Duration  of  Life, — The  rule  given  for 
finding  the  mean  duration  of  life  holds  good  only  of 
the  rare  case  of  a  stationary  population,  i.e,  one  in 
which  the  births  just  balance  the  deaths.  Thus, 
with  our  present  mean  birth-rate  of  35  per  1,000,  Dr. 
Richardson's  Utopian  death-rate  of  4  or  5  per  1,000 
in  Hygeiopolis  would  imply  a  mean  duration  of  life 
of  65  years  and  not  as  would  at  first  sight  appear  of 
200  or  250  years. 

The  probable  duration  of  life  or  expectation  is 
obtained  from  life-tables  which  profess  to  show 
how  many  of  a  million  born  die  every  year,  until  all 
are  extinct.  They  should  be  made  by  watching  a 
generation  throughout  its  existence,  but  they  would 
then  be  out  of  date,  since  the  conditions  under  which 
these  persons  passed  their  later  years  might  be  more 
or  less  favourable  than  those  of  their  youth. 
Actually  and  probably  they  are  made  more  correctly 
by  observing  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years  the 
ages  of  all  persons  at  death,  and  assuming  the  results 
to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  lifetime  of  each.  Some, 
of  course,  were  bom,  and  passed  many  years  under 
better  or  worse  conditions,  and  the  same  will  be  the 
case  with  the  rising  generation  ;  but  the  error  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  life-tables  frequently  checked 
and  corrected  are  the  best  guides  to  the  health  of  a 
community. 

For  life  assurance  an  error  in  the  tables  giving  a 
duration  under  the  truth  is  an  advantage,  but  the 
aim  of  the  sanitarian  is  to  falsify  all  tables. 

Dr.  Rumsey  proposed  as  a  test  of  healthiness 
what  he  called  lines  of  vitality  and  of  mortality,  or 
the  mean  ages  of  the  living  and  the  dying.  In 
healthy  communities  the  line  of  mortality  is  the 


higher ;  in  unhealthy,  that  of  vitality.  Thus  he 
found  in  Herefordshire  the  vitality -28J  years, 
mortality  =  38 J,  but  in  Liverpool  vitality « 25,  and 
mortality  17  J — i.e.  in  the  former  people  lived  longer, 
in  the  latter  they  died  early.  But  immigration  dis- 
turbs such  calculations  ;  even  in  the  rural  pans  of 
Surrey  24  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  immi- 
grants. 

Birth-rates  and  Death-rates, — The  health  of  a 
people  lowers  the  death-rate  ;  prosperity  raises  tk 
birth-rate,  unless  voluntary  and  artificial  checks  are 
imposed  ;  but  a  high  birth-rate,  may  also  be  due  to 
early  and  improvident  marriages. 

Increased  length  of  life  implies  a  decrease  of  the 
death-rate,  but  not  necessanly  an  increase  of  tbe 
population,  which  depends  on  the  excess  of  biitki 
over  the  deaths.  With  a  decreased  death-rate  the« 
will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  adults  if  the  decreased 
death-rate  be  mainly  among  children,  or  of  the  aged  : 
if  among  adults. 

The  death- rate  is  dependent  on  the  sanitary  cob-  \ 
dition  of  a  community,  and  is  thus  under  legislatiie  1 
control. 

The  birth-rate  depends  greatly  on  voluntary  mir- ; 
riage  and  the  fertility  of  females — i.e,  on  the  adioi , 
of  individuals  rather  than  on  that  of  the  Sute.  It . 
is  strikingly  connected  with  the  demand  forlahoo; 
with  emigration,  and  with  any  need  for  men  to  il 
the  vacancies  caused  by  death.     Thus,  after  wais 
and  pestilences  a  population  increases  rapidly,  yoaB{  ■ 
men  filling  the  places  of  the  deceased  and  manyiif 
thereon.     Rising  industries,  in  like  manner,  lead' 
to  numerous  mairiages  and  propagation.  Thehiitli' 
rate  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  population, 
chiefly  as  affected  by  employments  ;  the  death-rate 
on  its  constitution  as  regards  ages  and  saniur)-att- 
ditions. 

A  large  proportion  of  aged  persons  by  no  means 
implies  longevity,  but  depends  on  the  proportioorf 
children  to  adults — i.e,  on  the  size  of  families.  Tlai 
there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  persons  over  ^ 
years  in  France  than  in  England,  not  because  lifeii 
longer  there,  but  because  fewer  children  follow  ad 
marriage ;  and  the  natural  increase  of  tbe  pop*- 
lation  is  consequently  less.  The  teeming  populatioB 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  amid  insaniurysitf-i 
round ings  and  unfavourable  social  conditions,  ha'*' 
the  highest  birth-rate;  but  also  the  highest deatk* , 
rate,  and  are  only  maintained  or  increased  bf- 
immigration. 

The  death-rate  varies  almost  directly  as  the  deft-:; 
sity  of  the  population — not,  that  is  to  say,  inojj' 
sequence  of  mere  aggfregation,  but  from  the  sod»i 
and  moral  conditions  causing  and  caused  byo»e||ri 
crowding,  poverty,  and  vice.  A  high  degree «' 
aggregation  is  in  itself  quite  compatible  with  alot 
death-rate,  as  in  the  improved  industrial  dwelliy : 
where  one  thousand  persons  or  more  are  comfortailf  ■ 
housed  on  an  acre. 

Fallacies  concerning  the  RelcUions  of  the  Bv9r ; 
rale  and  Death-rate,— \X.  is  often  said  that  a  IflPj 
birth-rate  involves  a  high  death-rate,  the  latter  cfli- 
stituting  a  sort  of  natural  check  on  the  former.  0|i 
course  infancy  is  more  tender  than  manhood,  iv 
where  there  is  a  large  infant  population  there  «• 
necessarily  be  more  deaths  than  where  childitB^ 
few.     But  if  the  high  birth-rate  be  the  naturals* 
direct  result  of  prosperity  and  of  high  wage^«*J 
industries  where  only  adult  males  are  empl^ftdtf* 
flourishing  colonies,  the  birth-rate  will  graUly oj* 
the  death-rate,  the  sanitary  conditions  being  P^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  high  birth-rate  be 
It  of  general  illegitimacy,  of  improvident 
5,  &c,  the  consequences  will  be  a  propor- 
high  death-rate  and  a  teeming  but  short- 
ulation. 

ition  of  Infant  and  Child  Mortality. — It  is 
:a1culate  the  deaths  of  infants,  &c.,  on  the 
:hs  at  all  ages,  or  on  the  number  of  persons 
^ut  since  the  proportion  of  children  to  adults 
•pulation  can  be  known  only  at  the  time  of 
IS,  and  is  very  different  in  different  places, 
estimates  are  useless,  and  for  purposes  of 
on  most  fallacious. 

fant  mortality  should  always  be  calculated 
fant  population,  and  so  wiih  any  particular 
'  life  for  which  the  data  are  to  be  had. 
It  population  in  any  given  year  is  the  mean 
rths  in  that  and  the  preceding  year, 
nclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  infant  mor- 
any  community  are  among  the  most  im- 
iuties  devolving  on  the  sanitary  reformer, 
ig  as  the  infant  death-rate  is  calculated  as  it 
vast  majority  of  medical  officers,  &c.,  nothing 
ision  can  follow.  The  number  of  children 
e  years  may  be  approximately  obtained  by 
nng  method,  which  is,  we  believe,  original, 
jiher  the  total  births  of  the  five  previous 
d  deduct  from  the  sum  the  number  of  deaths 
e  year  of  age  in  the  first  of  these  years, 
o  in  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  remainder 
le  number  now  living  under  five.  Errors 
cm  emigration  and  immigration  may  gene- 
eft  to  correct  one  another. 


'  Mortality  from  all  causes  per  I, 
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uestion  of  infant  mortality  is  closely  con- 
ith  that  of  infant  feeding,  and  these  ex- 
ry  differences  are  mainly  if  not  wholly 
e  in  this  way.  In  the  Faroe  Islands  and  in 
infants  are  invariably  breast-fed,  while  in 
md  among  the  working- classes  in  Bavaria 
as  constantly  brought  up  on  sopped  bread 
aceous  foods.  It  is  a  fact  full  of  instruc- 
when  during  the  sufferings  and  starvation 
y  the  siege  of  Paris  the  general  mortality  of 
lation  was  doubled,  that  of  the  infants  was 
by  40  per  cent,  simply  from  the  mothers 
tmpelled  to  suckle  their  babies,  and  the 


same  increase  of  the  adult  and  diminution  of  the 
infant  mortality  was  observed  during  the  Lancashire 
cotton  famine  when  the  mothers  were  no  longer  at 
work  in  the  mills. 

When  improper  feeding  is  the  chief  factor,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  are  due  to  diarrhoea  and 
other  diseases  -of  the  digestive  organs,  convulsions, 
&c.,  and  relatively  fewer  to  oiher  causes  of  a  less 
preventable  kind. 

Fallacious  Inferences  from  Neglect  of  the  Factor  of 
Agj. — Since  of  the  20  deaths  per  1,000  living  in 
this  country  8  on  an  average  are  those  of  children 
under  5  years,  8  of  persons  between  5  and  65  years, 
and  4  of  still  older  persons,  or  40,  40,  and  20  per 
cent,  respectively  of  the  deaths  are  contributed  by 
these  age  classes  ;  and  since  infancy  and  childhood 
are  more  susceptible  to  insanitary  influences,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  general  mortality  will  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  relative  proportion  of  children  and 
adults.  Indeed,  Dr.  Rumsey  showed  that  the  dif- 
ference of  io*5  per  1,000  in  the  death-rates  of  Dr. 
Farre's  60  healthiest  and  30  unhealthiest  districts 
was  thus  explained  to  the  extent  of  8  per  1,000, 
depending  on  the  number  of  children  and  the  greater 
or  less  mortality  among  them. 

We  may  here  refer  to  a  notion  which  has 
fascinated  some  minds  fond  of  paradox,  and  which 
we  may  call  the  fallacy  of  the  substitution  of 
diseases.  It  has  been  said  that  the  reduction  of 
one  cause  of  death  leads  to  an  increase  of  others. 
In  one  sense  this  is  true,  since  everyone  must  die 
at  some  time  from  some  cause  or  other ;  but  the 
success  of  sanitary  measures  is  seen  in  the  re- 
duction of  deaths  from  preventable  causes.  But 
the  fallacy  referred  to  consists  in  ignoring  the  in- 
fluence of  mean  age  on  the  prevalent  diseases.  Thus 
of  1,000  persons  dying  from  all  causes  in  1 861  to 
1 87 1,  there  died  of: 


Scarlatina. 

Consumption. 

Cancer. 

In  'he  healthy  districts.... 
In  LiverDOol 

2-4 
38-3 

108-5 
966 

27*5 
9*9 

These  are  diseases  respectively  of  early,  middle,  and 
advanced  life.  It  is  not  that  there  was  less  phthisis 
or  cancer  in  Liverpool,  but  so  many  persons  died  in 
youth  that  fewer  attained  the  age  at  which  they 
became  liable  to  those  diseases.  Thus,  an  increase 
in  the  deaths  from  diseases  incident  to  advanced  life 
may  really  indicate  a  general  prolongation  of  life 
from  improvement  in  the  public  health. 


The  Atkins  Filter  and  Engineering  Company, 
Limited,  have  received  an  order  from  Her  Majesty's 
War  Office  for  40,032  lbs.  of  their  specially  prepared 
Granulated  Charcoal,  to  be  used  in  the  •  Atkins's  '  Filters 
recently  supplied  by  them  for  use  in  tbe  Military  Barracks 
and  Hospitals,  &c. 

We  arc  glad  to  note  that  the  City  Engineer  of  Liverpool, 
Clement  Danscomhe,  Esq.,  M.A  ,  M.Inst.C.E.,  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Jury  Commission  at  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  a  Gold  Medal  for  bis  designs  for 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings,  and  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool  have  been  awarded  a  Diploma  of  Honour 
for  the  exhibit.  These  designs  embrace  the  Nash  Grove 
Dwellings  now  being  erected  by  the  Corporation  under 
Mr.  Dunscombe's  supervbion,  at  a  cost  of  ;f53,ooo, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  site.  Descriptions  of  these 
dwellings  will  bs  found  in  the  Sanitary  Record  for 
Dec.  15,  18S3,  p.  291,  and  March  15,  1884,  p.  437. 
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SANITABY    PROGRESS    AND    APFRE- 

CIATION. 

By  Henry  M.  Mayor. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  regard  to  general 
sanitation  we  are  wise  in  our  generation,  but  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  present  generation  in  the 
earlier  years  approached  the  subject  somewhat 
tardily ;  and,  furthermore,  while  recognising  the 
many  evils  to  be  con\bated,  the  general  public 
treated  the  danger  somewhat  disrespectfully,  and 
took  but  few  steps  to  ascertain  causes  when  effects 
were  only  too  palpable  and  fatal.  In  many  cases  of 
indisposition  and  sore  throat  or  other  pertinent 
ailments,  *  change  of  air'  was  and  is  rightly  insisted 
on,  but  frequently  in  ignorance  that  the  *  air'  which 
naturally  was  not  *  suitable '  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sewer  gas.  It  was  only  in 
the  event  of  severe  illness  or  fatal  results  that 
the  question  of  drainage  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  this  is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at, 
as  no  general  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
subject,  and,  owing  to  this  want  of  knowledge,  it  was 
a  first  experience  from  a  householder's  point  of  view, 
and  as  such  was,  as  a  rule,  dearly  purchased.  The 
sanitary  surveyor,  or  engineer,  as  we  understand  him 
now,  was  not  in  existence,  and  the  warning  voice 
was  raised  by  the  doctor.  The  cause  being  thus 
discovered,  the  inefficient  services  of  the  plumber 
or  builder  were  called  into  requisition,  and  a 
general  patching  up  of  drains,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  trap  here  and  there,  mended  matters 
more  or  less  for  a  time,  until  the  still  present 
defects  that  were  manifest  were  made  manifest 
to  the  occupier.  In  a  commercial  age  this  want  of 
knowledge  of  construction  soon  found  the  correla- 
tive supply,  and  being  a  fresh  field  for  energy  and 
ingenuity,  there  was  no  lack  of  competitors  to 
undertake  the  work  and  meet  the  requirements  in 
a  practical  and  scientific  manner.  Still,  the  public 
attention  or  appreciation  somewhat  flagged,  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  it  is  but 
comparatively  recently  that  a  sense  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  question  seized  upon  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  and  for  the  past  few  years  a 
growing  disposition  has  been  evinced  to  at  any  rate 
take  an  interest  in  and  understand  the  rudiments 
of  sanitation,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  people.  This  advancing  interest 
led  up  to  and  has  been  greatly  fostered  by  the  well 
considered  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  there  acquired  have  penetrated 
far  and  wide.  Many  of  the  mysteries  which  were 
supposed  to  surround  this  study  have  become 
gradually  dispelled,  and  it  is  seen  that  com- 
mon-sense principles  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
ordinary  physical  facts,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
enlisted  in  the  service  and  not  set  at  defiance,  as 
was  formerly  the  case. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  see  what 
our  neighbours  are  doing  we  find  a  state  of  things 
which  is  pre-eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  pre- 
valence of  cholera  on  the  continent,  with  such 
terrible  results,  is  a  strong  commentary  upon  the 
gross  state  of  ignorance,  and,  one  might  also  say, 
wilful  negligence,  of  the  commonest  forms  of  pre- 
caution or  cleanliness.  Those  who  have  had 
experience  in  foreign  hotels  or  houses  can  bear  out 
this  statement,  and  the  indifference  with  which  such 
affairs  in  normal  times  are  treated  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  and  horror,  not  unmingled  with  disgust, 


but  which  in  our  security  we  can  but  treat  with 
sympathy.    To  '  see   Naples  and  die '  has  now  a 
terribly  literal  meaning.    The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  quoted  in  the  Times  emphasises  the  many 
sad  reports  :  Mt  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  vast 
amount  of  filth  has  been  accumulated  century  after 
century  by  an  ever-increasing  population.   It  is  only 
necessary  to  cut  brief  trenches  in  old  Naples  to  find 
a  subsoil  black  and  mephitic,  because  composed  of 
organic  ddbris  in  slow  or  active  putrefaction.   To 
this  be  added  a  most  imperfect  sewerage  system, 
the  w.ills  of  which  are  unprotected,  without  any  fall, 
without  a  course  of  water,  often  placed  under  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  one  can  readily  imagine  a^^in 
the  putrid  exhalations  which  arise,  and  which,  filter- 
ing into  the  cisterns,  poison  the  drinking  water  of 
the  city.    At  present  Naples  is  a  disgrace  to  civili- 
sation and  humanity,  and,  what  will  come  nearer  to 
the  feelings   of  Italians,  it  is  a  national  danger.' 
When  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and  the  danger 
is  past,  will  they,  can  they  set  their  houses  in  or(ter, 
and  give  reasonable  sanitation  to  their  city?    It  is 
of  extreme  doubt,  if  we  judge  by  what  has  bieendoDe 
before. 

In  Paris  the  present  condition  is  almost  as  serious; 
and  the  predisposing  causes  of  infection  are  many. 
Typhoid  fever  is  very  rife,  and  the  Seine  is  a  dis- 
tributing agent  of  disease,  and  to  the  defects  of  the 
city  drainage  may  be  added  a  supply  of  inferior 
water.  We  see,  however,  that  it  is  proposed  loia- 
stitute  a  municipal  sanitary  service  in  Paris,  whidi 
will  take  upon  itself  all  the  functions  usually  per- 
formed in  England  by  vestries,  district  boards, 
commissioners  of  sewers,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  water-companies,  as  the  management 
of  the  water-supply  is  to  be  included. 

The  Spaniards  have  barely  sufficient  water  for 
drinking,  therefore  there  is  little  for  washing  or 
drainage  purposes.  Not  that  they  possess  any  ap- 
preciable system  of  drainage  ;  but  this  perhaps  is 
well  for  them,  for  the  hot  dry  air  sufficiently  deo- 
dorises and  oxidises  the  products  of  sewage,  and 
they  escape  some  of  the  risks  of  contamination  by 
water. 

In  Germany  but  little  encouragement  compara- 
tively is  given  to  sanitation,  although  official  sanc« 
tion  is  given  in  high  quarters  to  departmental 
efficiency.  To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is 
always  more  or  less  amusing,  if  not  instructive ;  ani 
it  will  be  amusing  to  many  to  hear  a  German  pro* 
fessor's  view  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition. 
He  reports  to  his  *  Society '  that,  from  a  scientific  . 
point  of  view,  it  is  pitiful,  *  it  being  anything  rather 
than  its  name  implies.'  The  statement  shows  any- 
thing but  a  healthy  exhibition  of  judgment,  and  its 
very  absurdity  carries  its  own  refutation.  We  look 
in  vain  through  all  the  foreign  sections  of  the  Exl»* 
bition  for  any  real  improvements  in  sanitary  ap- 
pliances or  methods,  and,  beyond  a  few  drawings  ift 
the  French  and  Belgian  Courts,  we  see  no  attempt 
to  approach  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  reqoiic 
any  serious  attention.  Perhaps  this  was  allotf 
German  friend  rould  find,  and  this  might  give  rise 
to  his  remarkable  want  of  [>erception.  The  literal 
meaning  of '  approaching  a  subject  without  prejudice 
is  *  knowing  nothing  a^ut  it : '  could  the  profess* 
have  been  prejudiced  or  otherwise  ? 

In  America,  where  they  have  less  to  unletni,tli^ 
are  keeping  step  with  us,  for,  although  *wespeaK 
their  language  so  badly/  they  are  not  abofeefr 
changing  views,  nor  are  we  above  borrowing  fro^ 
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>  mutual  advantage.  The  business-like  and 
id  way  in  which  they  treat  the  subject,  both 
ice  and  theory,  is  characteristic,  and  their 
[encies  and  other  institutions  for  spreading 
l1  knowledge  are  well  considered, 
ng  to  the  appreciation  of  the  question  at 
'e  find  necessary  attention  called  from  time 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  and 
ppear  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
th,  and  some  without,  a  knowledge  of  what 
:  writing  about ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they 
to  awaken,  or,  we  might  almost  now  say, 
he  interest  in  work  which  has  hitherto  been, 
lately,  a  dead  letter  with  so  many, 
ll-known  London  architect,  continuing  the 
on  in  the  Times^  points  out  that  there  is  in 
ses,  especially  in  London,  absolutely  no  one 
nterest  it  is  to  see  that  the  buildings  are  in 
pect  stronger  or  better  than  the  minimunt 
iCts  of  Parliament  require,  and  there  is  no 
force  dealing  with  the  drains  and  sanitary 
within  the  house;  though  elsewhere  many 
acting  as  urban  authorities  under  Mr.  Cross's 
^e  issued  by-laws  relating  to  these,  and  will 
if  only  their  inspectors  are  competent  and 
to  prevent  a  great  many  defects  which  in 
we  suffer  from.  This  last  sentence  means  a 
al,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  the  chairman  of 
ncil  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  replies  and 
ut  that  it  is  not  every  local  authority  which 
pectors  of  nuisances  and  local  surveyors 
nt  to  make  the  required  reports,  because 
ers  themselves  are  sometimes  quite  ignorant 
true  principles  of  sanitary  science.  That 
3ne  officer  recommends,  another,  without 
condemns  as  utterly  inadequate,  useless,  or 
han  useless.  If  local  authorities  would 
Don  their  local  surveyors  and  inspectors  of 
js  having  the  diploma  of  the  Sanitary 
\  of  Great  Britain,  they  will  be  certain  of 
ng  officers  fully  competent  to  make  the 
)ns  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  pro- 
of the  health  of  the  inmates  of  all 
The  law  requires  that  local  authorities 
;  to  these  matters,  but  it  does  not  compel 
•  appoint  competent  officers.  This  result 
ly  be  brought  about  by  public  opinion, 
lay  be  evoked  by  the  judicious  action  of  the 
•ress.  Another  point  referred  to  is  the  diffi- 
lich  private  persons  have  in  deciding  which 
sest  forms  of  sanitary  apparatus  and  appli- 
3  use,  and  we  are  afraid  that  the  ordinary 
Ider.  unless  he  receives  a  competent  opinion, 
more  puzzled  than  ever  when  the  various 
s  are  placed  before  him.  The  conclusion  of 
penter*s  letter  points  a  moral,  and  suggests  a 
*  If  persons  in  this  difficulty  will  visit  74A 
t  Street,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Sanitary 
',  as  well  as  the  "  Parkes  Museum,"  they 
for  themselves  the  different  kinds  of  appa- 
actual  work.  They  will  see  the  forms  which 
ned  prizes  and  medals  at  different  sanitary 
ins,  and  which  are  sanitarily  correct.  The 
>n  is  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  It  is 
s  comment  upon  the  difficulties  of  sanitary 
lien  we  sec  two  bodies  like  the  Parkes 
(which  has  been  organised  for  the  purpose 
ting  the  people  as  to  what  are  the  best  forms 
ly  apparatus)  and  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
ritain,  whose  raison  d^itre  is  the  education 
^er  grade  of  sanitary  officials,  languishing  , 


for  want  of  funds  and  popular  support,  while  your 
columns  teem  with  compliments  which  could  not. 
arise  if  the  public  knew  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  them  from  a  further  development  of  the 
two  above-named  institutions.' 

Other  letters  contain  complaints,  and  give  ex- 
amples of  defective  principles  and  construction, 
which  are  well  known  in  professional  circles,  but 
probably  have  a  touch  of  novelty  to  the  writers  and 
to  the  majority  of  the  readers.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  of  so  many  of  these  defects  occurring 
in  West-End  houses  ;  but  as  the  whole  system  ot 
house  drainage  is  wrong,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
wealthier  portion  of  the  community  should  take  the 
first  steps  :  hence  the  individual  cases  of  alteration 
which  are  becoming  so  numerous  are  merely  indi- 
cations of  the  march  of  progress. 

The  obvious,  but  none  the  less  useful,  remedy  is 
advocated — that  intending  leaseholders  or  pur- 
chasers should,  before  transacting  business,  insist 
upon  receiving  a  certificate  or  report  from  a  qualified 
surveyor;  and  if  it  were  done  it  would  go  far  towards 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  subject.  The  testing 
of  drains  is  also  adverted  to,  and  an  architect 
writes  : — '  For  some  years  hardly  a  week  has  passed 
in  which  I  have  not  had  to  test  drains  by  having 
them  filled  with  water  ;  and  I  only  recollect  one 
case  of  drains  standing  that  test,  unless  where  they 
had  been  very  recently  laid  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  good  sanitary  surveyor,  or  by  builders  who 
had  been  recently  trained  in  the  system  now  used 
by  our  nrost  able  men.  No  drains  should  be 
accepted  as  perfect  until  they  will  stand  this  test, 
and  I  have  generally  found  good  builders  glad  to 
have  the  teat  applied  so  that  their  work  could  be 
guaranteed.' 

Appreciation  of  true  principles  is  shown  by  the 
allusion  to  the  excellent  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  latest  phase  of  London  house-building — viz.. 
Flats,  which,  being  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  skilled  architects,  as  a  rule  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  A  leading  example  of  this  class  of  work 
at  Brighton  was  lately  noticed  {see  Sanitary 
Record  for  September  15,  page  102),  where  the 
building-owner  obtained  considerable  professional 
attention  by  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
scheme  was  carried  out.  Evidences  of  this  kind 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  correct  views  are 
making  headway  rapidly,  and  the  majority  of  pub- 
lications recently  issued  show  that  the  science  may 
safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  present  exponents. 
Further  signs  of  progress  are  evinced  by  the 
measures  being  taken  to  counteract  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  the  abatement  of  smoke,  the  agitation  as  to 
the  disused  burial  grounds,  the  destruction  and  dis- 
posal of  refuse,  the  Adulteration  Acts,  the  proved 
fallacy  of  quarantine,  and  kindred  subjects — a  long 
and  formidable  list.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  these  respects, 
but  our  requirements  are  much  greater;  and 
although  the  evils  have  been  recognised  for  a  long 
time  past,  it  has  necessarily  taken  a  long  time  to 
clear  the  way  to  institute  methods  of  procedure  to 
counteract  the  influences  of  a  long  period  of  neglect. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  short  lifetime  can 
atone  for  the  deficiencies  of  centuries. 

A  contrast  to  this  perhaps  congratulatory  picture 
may  be  found  in  the  doleful  utterances  of  Dr. 
Norman  Chevers,  the  President  of  the  Health  Sec-^ 
tion  of  the  Social  Science  Congress.  This  gentle^ 
man's  experience  is  very  great,  and  it  is  therefore 
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discouMging  to  hear  his  views,  alihough  the  dis- 
hearteninK  efTects  are  consideralil)'  lessened  when  it 
is  found  tliat  his  propositions  for  reform  are  of  such 
a  comprehensive  nature  as  to  practically  deny  the 
^admission  of  the  word  '  progress.'  Nothing  short  of 
absolute  perfection  in  a  comparatively  short  time  is 
admitted  ;  and  here  again  we  are  met  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  defining  a  limit  to  the  oeriod  in  which  such 
a.  desirable  state  is  to  be  brought  about.  '  No  power 
of  concentrating  language  would  enable  us  to  detail, 
■within  a  space  of  twenty  minutes,  even  a  bare  list  of 
grave  sanitary  shortcomings  which  every  stranger 
must  perceive  wiihin  a  week  after  he  sets  foot  on 
British  chalk.'  Referring  to  the  fallacy  of  placing 
dependence  on  death-rates,  which,  of  course,  depend 
greatly  upon  local  circumstances,  another  grievous 
factor  in  the  calculation  is  mentioned— viz.,  drink  ; 
and  in  this  respect  we  fear  the  English  nation  can- 
not show  a  clean  bill,  or  compare  favourably  with 
southern  countries,  although,  with  regard  to  those 
races  of  equal  latitude  with  our  own,  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  differ  much  At  pro  rain  with  extent  of  population 
and  the  temptations  and  facilities  thereby  otTered. 
The  'latrine  on  the  lobby'  is  condemned,  and  the 
"diphtheria-traps  and  plujnbers'  hunting-grounds' 
certainly  donot  com  pare  fiivourably  with  the  mediaeval 
'  latrines,'  the  artistic  construction  of  which  received 
no  scientific  aid.  But  'circumstances  alier  cases,' 
especially  'reduced  circumstances,'  as  the  cynic  has 
stated;  and  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
fortified  castle  are  not  those  of  the  dwellers  in  cities 
and  towns  in  which  the  insanitary  evils  are  not  only 
aggravated  but  induced  by  the  reduced  circum- 
stances, or,  in  other  words,  the  want  of  means  for 
prevention  or  remediation.  To  place  these  neces- 
sary latrines  in  detached  towers  may  be  desirable, 
but  the  existing  conditions  will  not  allow  of  it ;  and 
to  do  so  in  all  future  works  brings  us  again  face  to 
face  with  the  item  of  expenditure,  and  to  devote 
money  and  space  to  a  portion  of  the  building  which 
is  usually  relegated  to  out-of-the-way  corners  is  too 
sweeping  a  measure  for  general  adoption.  True  it 
may  be  that  forty  years  ago  many  of  the  great 
sanitary  questions  were  nearly  as  advanced  in  men's 
minds  as  they  are  at  this  moment ;  but  were  tliey 
as  advanced  in  material  fact  i  Dr.  Norman  Chevers 
advocates  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  invested  with  great  powers,  against  which 
all  narrow  self-interested  opposition  will  be  futile, 
and  commanding  large  means  {money  again !). 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  it  be  found  that  these 
great  questions  are  to  arrive  at  a  practical  solution  ; 
'not  as  you  are  working  now — struggling  decade 
after  decade  for  certain  good  ends,  which  you  can 
only  hope  (probably  in  vain)  to  achieve  by  another 
and  yet  another  of  those  already  innumerable  Acts 
of  Parliament,  despite  which  every  crime  against 
sanitation  is  still  paramount  throughout  the  realm.' 
Whatever  may  be  our  present  rale  of  progress,  it  is 
bardly  to  be  expected  that  an  agreement  lo  this  can 
be  found  while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is. 
"Vested  right  and  interest  are  too  deeply  ingrained 
and  sanctioned  to  be  readily  displaced,  and  we  must 
deal  with  the  world  as  we  find  it.  '  Benevolent 
absolutism'  is    not    for  an  over- populated    civili- 

Gateshead  Police  Court,  for  exposing  for  sale  a  number  of 
labbils  in  a  putrid  ctate,  and  which  Ui.  Robinaon,  mediral 
officer  of  heallh,  slated  were  totally  unfit  (or  bumaa  food. 


THE  HEOISTBAB-GENBBAL'S  I 
QUARTEBIiT  EETUaH". 

By  J.  Hampdex  Shoveller. 

The  Registrar- General  has  just  issued  his  qv 
return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  E 
and  Wales.  The  statistics  relating  to  marria 
for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  while 
relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  thieei 
ending  September  last.  The  marriage-rate  ! 
a  marked  increase  upon  the  rale  recorded 
second  quarter  of  last  year  ;  the  birth-rate  wa^ 
the  average,  while  the  dealh-rate,  owin^  prin 
to  the  excessive  fatality  of  summer  diarrhc 
ceeded  the  average.  The  mean  temperature 
the  quarter  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Gree 
was  Si"-],  and  was  considerably  above  ttie  a 
for  the  corresponding  periods  of  113  years, 
rainfail  amounted  to  4*53  inches,  which  was 
3  inches  below  the  average  amount  in  the 
sponding  periods  of  6S  years. 

During  tlie  second  quarter  of  1884  the  mai 
of  107,378  persons  were  registered  in  Englati 
Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  I5'S  per  1. 
the  population,  estimated  by  Ihe  Registrar-(J 
to  be  rather  more  than  twenty-seven  mllli' 
persons.  This  marriage-rate  exactly  corresp 
with  the  average  rate  in  the  same  quarter  of  il 
preceding  years  1874-83,  but  exceeded  by  as 
as  1-4  per  1,000  the  rale  recorded  in  the  coircs 
ing  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  births  registered  in  Kngland  and 
during  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  were  r: 
corresponding  to  an  annual  rale  of  33  o  per  1, 
the  estimated  population.  This  birth-rate  v 
per  1,000  below  the  average  in  the  correspt 
quarter  of  the  ten  preceding  years  1S74-S3. 
several  counties  the  birth-rates  last  quarter  r 
from  267  in  Herefordshire,  a?-^  in  Westtnc 
and  27-8  in  Sussex,  to  37-4  in  Monmoulhsliin 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  40J  in  Durham. 
215,454  births  registered  in  England  and 
during  the  quarter  under  notice  exceeded  lhe< 
by  90.776;  this  represents  the  natural  mrtt. 
the  popuiation.  It  appears  from  returns  issu 
the  Hoard  of  Trade  th.it  87,532  emigrants  emt 
during  last  quarter  from  the  various  ports  i 
United  Kingdom  at  which  emigration  oHice 
stationed.  Excluding  foreigners,  and  disiril 
rateably  those  whose  nationality  was  undistingu 
the  emigrants  of  British  origin  were  72,631,  incl 
48,414  English,  6.339  Scotch,  and  17,878  Irish, 
proportion  of  emigrants  last  quarter  to  a  milli 
the  respective  populations  of  the  three  divisio 
the  United  Kingdom  were  1,784  from  England, 
from  Scotland,  and  3,610  from  Ireland.  Comi 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1883,  the  projK 
of  emigration  last  quarter  showed  a  decline  in 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  returns  published  by  the  Local  Gff 
ment  Board  it  appears  that  the  average  numh 
paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  wefkii 
quarter  ending  September  last  was  6S].oj7 
whom  168,076  received  indoor  and  513.981  on'-' 
relief.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  if 
of  pauper  relief  showed  a  further  decline  from 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  quarten  of  ^ 
preceding  years. 

The  deaths  of  134,678  persons  were  reguw* 
England  and  Wales  during  the  third  qoartM«' 
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ual  to  an  annual  rale  of  197  per  1,000  of  Ihe 
d  population.  This  rate  was  i-i  per  1,000 
ie  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods 
:n  years  1^74-83, and  considerably  exceeded 
:s  recorded  in  any  of  the  throe  preceding 
>er  quartets,  which  were  168,  17S,  and  16  S 

0,  respectively.  This  excess  in  the  deaih- 
quaiter  was  mainly  due,  as  above  slated,  to 
sual  fatality  of  sunimer  diarrhira.  In  the 
counties  the  rate  ranged  from  ]  3  S  in  Wesl- 

1,  14-4  in  Oxfordshire,  and  \\'&  in  Dorsct- 
j  22-3  in  Noitinghamshire,  and  23'3  in 
rrshire  and  in  Lancashire.  In  the  ptincipal 
istricts,  comprisinE  the  chief  towns,  and  con- 
an  estimated  population  of  more  than  sixteen 

of  persons,  the  rate  of  moriality  last  quarter 
8  per  1,000;  in  the  remaining  and  chiefly 
ipulation  of  about  ten  millions  and  three* 
.,  Ihe  rate  was  [65.  These  urban  and  niral 
re  respectively  1  "3  and  05  per  1,000  below 
age  rates  in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding 
.  In  equal  numbers  living,  ihe  deaths  were 
tie  urban  to  100  in  the  rural  populalion. 
;  Iwenly-eighl  great  English  towns,  including 

and  having  an  estimated  population  of  more 
ht  millions  and  three- quarters  of  persons,  the 
egistered  corresponded  to  an  annual  rate  of 
T, 000,  which  was  fo  above  the  general  urban 
/bile  the  death-rate  in  London  did  not  ex- 
9,  it  averaged  24'3  per  1,000  in  the  twenty- 
ovincial  towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from 
Bristol,  17-1  in  Brighton,  and  i3o  in  Deiby, 
Dolton,  27-;  in  Liverpool,  38'6  in  Leicester, 

in  Preston.  The  rates  of  mortality  at  dif- 
;es  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  showed  the 


usual  wide  divergencies  ;  the  death-rate  among 
infants,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths 
under  one  year  of  a^e  to  i,ooo  births  registered, 
ranged  from  161  in  Dristol  to  424  in  Leicester, 
The  rate  of  mortality  among  persons  aged  between 
one  and  sixty  years  did  not  exceed  S'!  in  Brighton, 
whereas  it  was  equal  to  159  in  Liverpool  ;  and 
aming  persons  aged  'ipwaids  of  sixty  years  tfe 
dealh-raie  ranged  from  44-4  in  Brighton  to  864  in 
Bolton. 

The  t34.fc78  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  in- 
cluded 43,143  of  infants  undtr  one  jear  of  age, 
62,184  of  children  and  adults  aged  between  one  and 
sixty  years,  and  29,351  of  persons  aged  upwards  of 
sixty  years.  Infant  mortality  was  equal  to  191  per 
1,000  births,  and  considerably  exceeded  the  average 
for  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters.  In  the 
twenty-eight  towns  the  proportion  of  infant  mortality 
averaged  242  per  1,000  ;  it  was  223  in  London,  but 
as  high  as  258  in  the  aggregate  of  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  161 
and  184  in  Bristol  and  Huddersfield,  to  335  in 
Norwich,  355  in  Bristol, and  424  in  Leicester.  Among 
persons  aged  between  one  and  sixty  years  the  rate  of 
mortality  last  quarter  almost  corresponded  with  the 
average,  while  among  elderly  persons  it  showed  a. 
slight  excess. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  quarter  ending  September  last  included 
28,748  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  lynioiic 
diseases;  of  these,  18,630  were  attributed  to  diar- 
rhoea, 2,256  to  scarlet  fever,  2,255  ^°  whooping-cough, 
2,120  to  measles,  1,982  lo  '  fever '  {indudini!  typhus, 
enteric  fever,  simple  and  ill-defined  forms  of  con- 
tinued fever),  1,049  ''^  diphtheria,  and  451  to  small- 


cfth.-   VilalaiiJ  MurUl  Sltliilirs  of  til!   T.a-ity-cii-it   Gr^al  Toiaits.  d.-tiU  with  in  thi  Krsislrar-Gintiar  1 
IK'My  /:eli.nii,  for  thi  Thiid  Qiiarlir  of  1884. 
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pox.  These  28,748  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  4*20  per  ],ooo«  against  an  average  rate  of 
3*65  in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 
The  zymotic  rate  in  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  last 
quarter  averaged  5*89  per  1,000,  and  ranged  from 
2*24  in  Huddersfield  and  2*83  in  Bristol,  to  10*25  and 
io-6i  in  Leicester  and  Preston.  In  fifty  other  towns 
this  zymotic  death-rate  averaged  4*58  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  remaining  or  rural  part  of  the  country 
it  was  3-21. 

Diarrhoea  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  zymotic  dis- 
ease in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  under 
notice  ;  it  caused  no  less  than  18,630  deaths,  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  272  per   1,000,  against  an 
average  rale  of  1-91  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
the  ten  preceding  years.     In  the  twenty-eight  towns 
the  highest  diarrhoea  rates  w  ere  6*48  in  Nottingham, 
8*32  in  Preston,  and  9*  14  in  Leicester.     Among  the 
fifty  towns  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  from  diar- 
rhoea were  6*96  in  Ipswich  and  842  in  Northamp- 
ton.     In   the  remainder  of   England   and  Wales, 
after  excluding   the  seventy-eight  towns,   the  rate 
did    not     exceed     1-98     per    1,000.      The    2,206 
deaths   attributed  to  scarlet  fever   were    equal  to 
an  annual  rate  of  0*33  per  1,000,  which  was  little 
more  than  half  the  average  rate.     In  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease 
was  0*41,  but  was  equal  to  098  in  Leeds,   r6o  in 
Sheffield,  and  2*36  in  Cardiff.    Among  the  fifty  other 
towns    the  highest  scarlet  fever  death-rates  were 
1*93  in  Walsall  and  300  in  Wigan.    The  rate  of 
mortality  from  whooping-cough  was  0*33  per  1,000, 
and  slightly  below  the  average.     In  the  twenty-eight 
large  towns  the   death-rate  from  whooping-cough 
last  quarter  was  049, and  was  equal  to  093  in  Liver- 
pool and  1*40  in  Sunderland.    The  2,125  deaths  re- 
ferred to  measles  were  equal  to  a  rate  of  0*31  per 
1,000,  which  slightly  exceeded  the  average  ;   in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  the  measles  death-rate  averaged 
0*48,  but  was  equal  to  178  in  Blackburn  and  1*94  in 
Halifax.     Among  the  fifty  other  town  districts  t*ie 
highest  rates  of  mortality  from  measles  were  2*80  in 
Wa*^rington  and  3*92  in  Accrington.  The  1,982  deaths 
ascribed  to  *  fever '  corresponded  to  an  annual  rate 
of  0*29  per  1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of  0*35  in 
the    ten    preceding  corresponding   quarters.    The 
fever  death-rate    in   the  twenty-eight  large  towns 
averaged  0*31   per  1,000,  the  highest  being  0*53  in 
Plymouth  and  in  Salford,  and  0-58  in  Blackburn. 
In  the  fifty  other  towns  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
fever  averaged  0*35  per  1,000,  and  was  equal  to  1*21 
in\ork,  and  1*23  in  Colchester.     A  very  serious  out- 
break of  typhoid  fever  occurred  at  Kidderminster 
during  the  quarter,  resulting  in   46  deaths.      The 
mortality  from  diphtheria  considerably  exceeded  the 
average.      Among    the    large    towns    this    disease 
showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  London 
and  Portsmouth.     Of  the  451  deaths  from  small-pox 
recorded  in  England  and  Wales  during  last  quarter, 
196  were  registered   in   London,   153  more  in  the 
adjoining  counties  (nearly  one-half  of  the  latter  being 
of  London  residents  removed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospitals  outside  Registration  London),  22 
in  Liverpool,  12  in  Sheffield,  12  in  Sunderland,  and 
56  in  other  pans  of  the  country. 

The  causes  of  123,123,  or  91*4  per  cent,  of  the 
134,674  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter 
were  certified  by  registered  medical  practitioners ; 
and  6,981,  or  5*2  per  cent.,  by  coroners  in  inquest 
cases.  The  causes  of  the  remaining  4,574,  or  3*4 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  were  uncertified.    In  London 


the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was  onl 
cent.,  whereas  it  averaged  3*8  in  the  rest  of 
and  Wales.  In  the  twenty-seven  large  p 
towns  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  ; 
2*9  per  cent.,  and  ranged  from  0*6  and  08  i 
mouth  and  Nottingham  to  5*4  in  Halifax  ai 
Oldham. 
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T/i^  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive^  with  a 
publication^  announcements  of  meetings^ ; 
proceedings^  and  abstracts  or  originals  t 
read  be/ore  the  members  of  any  sanitary  o) 
association. 


Local  Authorities  throughout  the 
would  confer  a  favour  on  the  Editor 
Sanitary  Record  if  they  would  forwarc 
all  published  documents  relative  to  Wate 
Sanitation,  and  Health  matters  general] 
come  under  their  notice.  He  would 
glad  to  receive  reports  from  Engineers  c 
works,  Sewerage  Projects  and  Domesli' 
age  Improvements  for  notice,  comm 
illustration. 


WATER  RATES. 

Disputes  between  the  London  water  c( 
and  their  customers  are  now  of  frequent  oc 
and,  judging  from  the  reports  which  appe; 
newspapers,  it  seems  as  though  much  i 
existed.  The  time  of  the  police-courts  is 
deal  taken  up  in  deciding  questions  a; 
rateable  value  of  premises  supplied  with  wai 
though  it  may  seem  a  hardship  both  to  tl 
trates  and  to  the  parties  concerned  that  si 
tions  should  have  to  be  decided  there,  th 
clear  that  magistrates  are  the  proper  tri 
decide  them. 

Some  ratepayers,  however,  who  from  tl 
tion  might  be  expected  to  know  better,  2 
think  that  they  have  only  to  state  that  the 
complaint  against  a  water  company  in 
obtain  a  judgment  in  their  favour.  One  g< 
for  instance,  who  occupied  stables  as  v 
dwelling-house,  and  presumably,  therefc 
person  of  some  means,  is  reported  to  hav 
for  a  summons  against  a  water  compan) 
they  had  ceased  to  give  a  constant  supp 
stables  and  substituted  an  intermittent  < 
made  the  application  himself,  and  evidentl; 
any  legal  advice  or  assistance,  for  he  had  r 
tained  whether  there  was  any  provision  in 
pany's  Act  obliging  them  to  give  a  constan 
and  seemed  astonished  when  he  was  tol( 
magistrate  that  the  general  Acts  enforced 
obligation.  The  above  case  may  be  tal 
sample  of  many  others  which  are  of  consta 
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ere  people  fancy  that  they  have  a  grievance 
water  company  and  immediately  rush  into 
a  summons,  or  into  print  in  a  letter  to  the 
ithout  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
heir  complaint  is  well  founded.  As  regards 
ly  by  correspondence,  we  must  leave  that 
)ked  after  by  the  editor  of  the  journal  to 
J  letter  may  be  sent ;  but,  as  regards  appli- 
0  police-courts,  the  applicants  should  re- 
hat  frivolous  applications  are  a  waste  of 
le  and  a  hindrance  to  the  business  which 
Dccupies  the  courts.     It  may  not  be  always 

0  insist  that  a  ratepayer  shall  consult  a 
:fore  commencing  legal  proceedings  against 
ompany,  though,  as  the  law  to  be  applied 
led  in  a  number  of  rather  confused  statutes, 
be  generally  advisable  for  him  to  do  so  ; 
ink  an  educated  man  may  reasonably  be 
to  read  for  himself  and  try  to  understand 
;es  under  which  he  wishes  to  take  proceed- 
re  he  brings  his  case  before  a  court.  There 
vever,  been  many  cases  in  which  the  result 
ime  being,  at  any  rate,  for  notice  of  appeal 
■ally  been  given)  has  shown  that  the  con- 
s  right  in  objecting  to  the  claim.  A  case 
ime    recently  before   the    magistrates    at 

1  has  raised  a  question  which,  so  far  as  we 
jerved,  is  a  new  one  in  the  controversy, 
whether  the  companies  are  entitled  to 
1  the  annual  value,  not  of  the  dwelling- 
pplied,  but  also  of  its  appurtenances.  In 
in  question,  they  had  included  a  stable  and 
I  the  assessment   (as  no  dqubt  they  are 

in  the  poor-rate  assessment),  but  the 
:es  thought  it  was  absurd  to  include  them 
)5es  of  water  rate,  and  struck  them  out. 
>  refused  leave  to  appeal.  As  far  as  we 
I  from  the  short  report  we  have  seen,  the 
was  right ;  but  the  question  of  what  is  to 
ed  in  the  premises  liable  to  water  rate,  is 
h,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  to  be  decided 
rt  of  Appeal. 

ajority  of  cases  which  have  been  reported 
10  special  comment.  The  companies  have, 
,  in  some  instances  been  shown  to  have 
cessive   and   illegal  charges   for  water   in 

and  it  is  asserted  that  they  make  such 
still.  After  the  judgment  in  Dobbs*s  case 
that  the  assessment  on  which  they  were 
to  charge  was  lower  than  that  for  which 
tended,  they  naturally  enough  attempted  to 

for  the  diminution  of  income  so  caused 
ig  their  rates  and  making  the  maximum 
to  which  they  were  legally  entitled.  For 
ose,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  remember, 
ed  papers  of  interrogatories  to  be  answered 
holders,  so  as  to  give  themselves  the  mate- 
1  which  to  reassess  the  properties  within 
ricts.  Some  of  these  interrogatories  were 
,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  probably 
i  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  com- 
•mplain  that  this  has  rendered  their  task  of 
ment  unnecessarily  difficult.  However, 
h  information  as  they  could  obtain,  they 
ised  their  assessments,  and  while  charging 
rateable  and  not  on  the  gross  value  of 
iscs  supplied,  have  in  many  cases  raised 
ible  value  so  considerably  above  what  it 
lerly    as    actually    to    increase    the    rate 

When  they  have  so  revised  them,  they 
t  notices  to  the  ratepayers  telling  them  of 


the  alterations  and  demanding  payment  according 
to  the  increased  rate.  In  spite  of  cerrain  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Times^  we  have  no 
doubt  that  such  notices  were  sent  out  in  due  course, 
though,  like  other  circulars,  they  were  very  likely 
never  read  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. As  the  notices  were  in  many  cases  not 
attended  to,  and  the  increased  assessment  of  the 
premises  was  not  challenged,  the  companies  have 
as  a  matter  of  business  attempted  to  get  their  rates 
paid,  and  have  in  some  cases  cut  ofif  the  water- 
supply  when  the  money  was  not  forthcoming.  This 
conduct  is  complained  of  by  those  whose  supply  is 
cut  off  as  harsh  and  unfeeling  ;  but  the  companies 
are  empowered  by  section  74  of  the  Waterworks 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  to  cut  off  the  supply  if  water 
rates  are  not  paid  at  the  regular  times  of  payment 
thereof,  and  unless  they  have  exceeded  their  powers, 
it  is  useless  to  complain  of  their  conduct.  They  are 
corporations,  and  as  such  are  proverbially  not  in- 
fluenced by  human  feelings.  Whether  the  power  of 
cutting  off  water  is  one  which  they  should  possess  is 
another  question,  and  it  may  well  be  that  this  power 
should  not  be  given  to  the  companies  themselves, 
but  sHould  only  be  exercised  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction.  Such  an  alteration  in  the  law  has  been 
proposed,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the 
community  it  might  well  be  made.  In  the  mean- 
lime  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  companies  have 
the  right  to  cut  off  the  supply  if  their  rates  are  not 
paid,  and  that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  dispute  as  to 
the  valuation  of  the  premises  is  not  a  sufficient 
ground  to  prevent  their  exercising  their  right.  As 
was  recently  said  by  the  vacation  judge,  on  an  appli- 
cation for  injunction  to  make  the  East  London  Com- 
pany restore  the  supply  where  it  had  been  cut  off, 
*  an  interference  with  their  statutory  rights  might 
cause  mischief  and  wrong  to  them  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  measure,  while  the  inconvenience  to  the 
ratepayer  was  merely  that  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
few  shillings  additional  rates,  with  the  certainty  of 
the  money  being  subsequently  returned  by  order  of 
the  court  if  he  was  right  in  his  contention.'  Wher- 
ever, therefore,  a  householder  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
valuation  put  upon  his  premises  by  his  water  com- 
pany, his  proper  course  is  to  pay  the  amount  claimed 
under protesty  and,  if  he  thinks  his  case  good  enough, 
lO  apply  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  {i.e.  to 
the  nearest  police-court)  to  have  the  value  of  his 
premises  determined.  The  valuation  for  the  poor- 
rate  is  a  guide  as  to  the  figure  at  which  his  premises 
should  be  assessed,  but  it  is  not  necess?rily  the  value 
at  which  the  magistrate  will  arrive.  If  the  value  put 
by  the  water  company  is  much  in  excess  of  the  poor- 
rate  valuation  it  may  be  worth  while  to  appeal  to  a 
court ;  but  if  it  is  only  slightly  so,  it  will  probably 
be  better  to  put  up  with  a  rate  slightly  in  excess  of 
what  the  householder  believes  to  be  the  right  one, 
for  even  if  he  succeeds  in  reducing  the  charge  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  will  get  the  costs  of  so  doing, 
and  the  expense  and  trouble  incurred  mav  be  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  reduction  which  he  obtains. 


Feeding-Bottles.— Dr.  Blackeit,  medical  officer  of 
health  to  the  Brandon  Local  Board,  ascribes  much  of  the 
infantile  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  county  of  Durham 
to  the  common  use  of  the  feeding-bottle,  when  used  for 
condensed  milk.  For  want  of  sufficient  cleaning  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  bottle  are  often  half  choked  with  clots 
of  acidulated  milk,  while  the  fihcs  are  lined  with  fungoid 
growths,  teeming  with  minute  inscci  life. 
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THE  COCK  CEOWIWa  NUISANCE. 

The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  of  1855  (which  Is  siill 
in  force  as  regards  the  metropolis,  ihough  elsewhere 
it  has  been  superseded  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875)  contains  a  section,  13,  which  empowers  justices 
by  their  order  (a)  to  require  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  premises  which  are  in  an  insanitary  slate  to 
provide  sufficient  privy  accommodation,  means  of 
drainage  or  ventilation,  or  to  make  safe  and  habi- 
table, or  to  cleanse,  pave,  whitewash,  disinfect,  or 
purify  them  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  justices  may 
order  ;  or  (i)  to  require  him  to  drain,  empty,  cleanse, 
till  up,  amend  or  remove  an  injurious  pool,  ditch, 
gutter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal,  cesspool,  drain,  or 
ashpit,  which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  10  health,  or 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  complained  of  ;  or 
(c)  to  carry  away  any  accumulation  or  deposit  which 
is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  ;  or  {d)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cleanly  and  whoUsome  keeping  0/  an 
animal  kept  so  a!  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health, 
ar,  if  thai  is  impossible,  then  to  remove  the  animal. 
The  Public  Health  Act,  in  sects.  91  et  seq.,  contains 
similar  powers.  It  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  looks  at 
the  Acts  and  considers  their  scope,  that  these  powers 
were  intended  to  provide  a  summary  means  of  getting 
rid  of  nuisances  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  public 
health ;  but  that  they  do  not  deal  with  acts  or  omis- 
sions which,  though  coming  within  the  legal  definition 
of  a  nuisance  and  liable  to  be  dealt  with  at  common 
law,  are  not  nuisances  injurious  to  health.  This  is 
not  only  the  meaning  which  one  would  naturally 
place  on  these  sections,  but  it  is  that  which  has  been 
decided  to  be  the  law.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
'  held  that  justices  have  no  power  summarily  to  pro- 
hibit the  continuance  of  a  nuisance  caused  by  con- 
tinual dripping  from  a  railway  bridge  on  to  a  road, 
though  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  nuisance  which  might 
be  remedied  by  the  more  expensive  and  more 
dilatory  process  of  an  indictment. 

The  portion  of  the  above  section  relating  to  ani- 
mals obviously  was  intended  to  apply  to  such  places 
as  pig-styes  or  overcrowded  and  insanitary  cow- 
houses or  stables,  and  it  has  been  held  that  it  does 
empower  justices  to  deal  summarily  with  them. 
Recently  several  attempts  have  been  made  before 
Metropolitan  police  magistrates  to  extend  its  opera- 
tion to  cases  of  nuisance  caused  by  the  keeping  of 
noisy  animals,  generally  ctowinr;  cocks,  and  the 
newspaper  reports  show  that  different  magistrates 
take  different  views  of  their  powers.  Mr.  Paget  {see 
Sanitary  Record  for  May  15,  1884,  p.  5:4)  and 
Mr.  Barstow  seem  disposed  to  think  that  they  can 
order  the  animals  to  be  removed  or  destroyed  in 
cases  where  satisfactory  medical  evidence  is  forth- 
coming to  show  that  the  health  of  any  person  has 
been  injuriously  affected  by  the  noise  :  and  there 
may,  no  doubt,  be  such  cases,  especially  where  the 
person  affected  is  nervous  or  an  invalid.  Mr.  Par- 
tridge is  reported  to  have  doubled  his  power  to  deal 
with  such  a  nuisance,  though  he  eventually  granted 
a  summons;  and  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  in  another  case 
refused  a  summons,  telling  the  applicant  she  might 
bring  an  action  for  damages  in  the  county  court. 

Neighbours  who  are  annoyed  by  noise  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  adopting  the  most  ready  legal 
means  of  slopping  the  annoyance  which  they  can 
find  available  ;  and,  where  they  find  a  magistrate 
disposed  to  entertain  their  complaint,  may  be  able 
to  get  the  nuisance  abated  summarily.  If,  however, 
the  owner  of  the  noisy  bird  or  dog  should  object  to 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  to  interfeit,  and 
should  think  it  worth  while  seriously  to  fight  the 
question,  to  the  extent  of  an  appeal  if  necessarj,  w 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  held  that  tbe 
nuisance  caused  by  keeping  a  noisy  animal— thiAugli 
it  may  in  extreme  cases  be  really  detrimental  to 
health^s  not  a  nuisance  which  can  be  dealt  witH 
summarily  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  oc 
the  Public  Health  Act.  The  persons  who  suffer 
annoyance,  if  the  annoyance  is  substantial,  bare 
their  remedy  by  action  ;  and,  if  they  wish  to  avoid 
expense,  can  bring  the  action  in  a  county  couit 
If  a  case  is  made  out  for  it,  either  the  county  couR 
or  the  High  Court  can  grant  an  injunction  to  preveil 
a  repetition  or  continuance  of  the  nuisance,  and 
would  no  doubt  do  so.  The  majority  of  tbe  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  to  magistrates  bare 
probably  been  trivial,  and  if  such  complaints  arc 
kept  out  of  court  altogether  so  much  the  bettei  lor 
everyone ;  if  the  complaint  is  substantial,  a  police 
court  is  not  tbe  proper  tribunal  to  settle  it. 


NOTES  OFJHE  MONTH. 

PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  Ct'RE. 
Miss  Barnett,  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
44  Berners  Street,  W.,  has  started  on  anoiba 
lecturing  tour  in  the  provinces.  Manchester,  Car- 
lisle, Keswick,  Workington,  Cockermouth,  and  inany 
other  towns  are  to  be  visited.  Her  subjects  aie 
likely  to  prove  attractive  at  a  time  when  saoiiaij 
precautions  are  more  needed  than  usual  'Hew 
to  Oppose  the  Cholera,'  '  Prevention  of  the  Spread 
of  Infectious  Diseases,'  'Air  and  Ventilation,' 
'Good  Food,"  'Sensible  Dress,'  '  Mar.agemetit  of 
Infants,' and  bindred  subjects,  are  all  treated  in  » 
simple  practical  manner.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  working  population  if  such  leacb- 
ing  could  be  constantly  and  thoroughly  carried  o»t 
in  every  town  and  village  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
so  that  the  motto  of  the  saoXety-^Prevettlion  11  beUrr 
than  Cure — should  become  a  principle  conslanllj 
carried  out  in  practice. 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 
A  REPORT  was  lately  presented  to  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sevi^ers  by  the  Streets  Coramiittt 
relative  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Scott :— '  ThU 
in  all  instances  where  new  houses  are  being  erected 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  p'ace  themselves  i» 
communication  with  the  building  or  other  owns, 
and  treat  with  him  or  them  for  the  construction  cJ  1 
proper  ventilating  shaft  in  the  chimney-bieasti  d 
party  or  other  walls  for  the  purpose  of  ventilatiof 
the  sewers,  carrying  the  ventilating  shafts  well  above 
all  adjoining  roofs.'  It  was  also  stated  that  maar 
years  must  elapse  before  this  proposal  could  be  Qi- 
ried  out  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  have  any  praOiol 
effect,  although  the  engineer  explained  Uiat  at  ibt 
present  time  the  Commissioners  were  always  williif 
to  place  ventilators  against  the  fronts  or  sides  > 
houses  wherever  the  owners  allowed  them  to  do  n 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  suggesli« 
be  adopted,  and  it  was  determined  to  do  so.  U[(* 
a  former  occasion  (Sanitary  Record,  A19  ift 
p.  64}  we  commented  upon  the  suggestion,™ 
mentioned  certain  facts  to  be  borne  in  nixd! 
but  as  the    provinces  bava  carried  ont  llie  s*"* 
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ideas  to  a  great  extent,  we  may  refer  to  an  ex- 
haustive report  by  Mr.  E.  Buckham,  the  borough 
surveyor  of  Ipswich,  who  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year  obtained  valuable  particulars  of  the 
working  of  the  system  in  various  large  towns  to  the 
number  of  thirty-two,  including  seaside  towns  and 
manufacturing  centres.  According  to  his  report, 
compiled  from  the  surveyor*s  and  engineer's  infor- 
mation, the  plan  generally  adopted  is  by  an  open 
man-hole  and  lamp-hole  covers  level  with  the  street 
burface,  supplemented  in  many  towns  with  vertical 
iron  pipes  carried  up  in  suitable  positions  on  build- 
ings and  by  factory  chimney-shafts.  The  distance 
between  surface-ventilators  is  given  in  some  cases 
as  low  as  forty  yards  and  in  others  two  hundred  yards 
apart.  In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Coventry  1,500 
vertical  shafts  of  piping  have  been  applied.  They 
are  also  being  extensively  used  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  applied  to  the  ends  of  small  sewers  in  back 
roads  or  passages.  These  upright  pipe- ventilators 
in  many  cases  are  reported  not  to  have  reduced  the 
smell  from  the  surface  manhole-grates  nearest 
thereto  to  the  extent  desired.  Although  in  many 
cases  the  effect  has  not  been  what  was  expected,  in 
other  towns  the  result  is  spoken  of  as  most  satis- 
factory ;  in  many  towns  referred  to  the  plan  has  not 
been  tried,  for  the  reason  that  the  ventilation  from 
the  surface-graiings  is  considered  satisfactory.  At 
Eastbourne  the  report  is  that  vertical  pipes  have 
been  tried,  but  with  no  effect  in  reducing  smells 
from  surface-ventilators  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
surveyor  of  Bournemouth  says  that  since  the  system 
of  upright  pipe-ventilation  has  been  completed  the 
complaints  of  smells  coming  from  road  grates  have 
nearly  ceased.  At  Gloucester,  Yarmouth,  Leeds, 
&c.,  also,  there  have  been — considering  the  small 
number  fixed — good  results,  but  at  Hove  the  returns 
are  unsatisfactory.  Improved  exhaust- cowls  for 
creating  an  upward  current  in  the  vertical  pipes 
have  only  been  applied  in  a  few  instances,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  better  results  are  obtained 
without  them.  In  reply  to  inquiry  whether  in  cases 
of  complaint  of  nuisance  arising  from  surface- 
ventilation  upright  pipes  had  been  fixed  near  thereto 
with  a  view  to  its  abatement  and  the  closing  of  the 
street  ventilator,  it  is  found  that  in  very  few  cases 
have  openings  been  closed  on  such  complaints  ;  the 
rule  has  been  to  make  more  openings  either  at  the 
street  level  or  by  vertical  pipes.  H  ove  and  other  towns 
report  that  the  ventilators  are  never  closed  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  In  some  cases  the  upright  pipes 
have  reversed  the  action  of  the  openings  in  the 
street  by  causing  a  down-current  in  the  one  nearest 
thereto.  At  Bournemouth  this  was  so,  but  from 
Carlisle  *  some  have  acted  in  this  way ' ; 
but  generally  the  current  is  up.  At  Croydon  a 
down-current  was  clearly  shown,  as  ascertained 
before  and  after  by  anemometers.  The  surveyor 
of  Gloucester  states  that  the  fixing  of  vertical 
shafts  near  to  the  sewer  openings  will  not  create  a 
down-current,  unless  the  *  sum  of  their  sectional 
areas  exceeds  that  of  the  two  street  vents  between 
which  they  are  placed,  or  the  maximum  sectional 
area  of  the  air-space  in  the  sewer  itself,  whichever 
happens  to  be  greater.'  At  Yarmouth  the  vertical 
shalts  affected  the  street  openings  to  a  distance  of 
thirty  yards  ;  the  same  result  has  been  noticed  at 
Hereford,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  exhaust 
cowls  have  been  fixed.  Public  sewers  have  been 
connected  to  tall  chimney  shafts  in  some  places,  and 
at  Bolton  the  results  are  reported  as  good.     At 


Leicester  twenty-five  shafts  have  been  applied,  and 
the  Corporation  are  extending  the  system  ;  but  from 
Sunderland  they  are  not  a  success.  Mr.  Buckham, 
who  has  thus  had  great  opportunities  of  forming  a 
reliable  opinion,  has  recently  stated  :  *  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  ventilation  by  open  gratings,  level  with 
the  street  surface  only,  to  be  a  mistake  ;  they  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  system  of  upright  shafts  ;  the 
total  areas  of  such  shafts  should  exceed  the  areas  of 
the  street  gratings ;  the  result  would  be  that  there 
would  then  be  a  down-draught  in  the  street  openings 
and  an  up-current  in  the  shafts.  I  am  now  acting  upon 
this  principle  in  Ipswich  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.*  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  should  carefully  consider  the 
probabilities  before  they  define  any  hard  and  fast 
rule,  and  the  experience  already  gained  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  utmost  assistance. 


THE  ALLEGED  INCREASE  OF  DRUNKENNESS 

IN   BIRMINGHAM. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  during  the  recent  in- 
quiry into  the  sanitary  condition  of  Birmingham  and 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  much  stress  was  laid  by 
some  persons  upon  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in 
that  town,  and  the  temperance  party  sought  to  show 
by  statistics  and  evidence  of  facts  of  everyday  oc- 
currence that  much  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
existing  in  some  parts  of  the  town  was  due  to  the 
great  temptations  placed  in  the  way  by  the  large 
number  of  licensed  houses.  A  deputation  of  the 
temperance  party  waited  upon  the  authorities  to  urge 
the  consideration  of  remedial  measures,  and  the 
allegations  then  made  were  replied  to  in  detail  by 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  and  Retail  Brewers*  Asso- 
ciations. The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  by  the  borough  justices  to  consider  the 
whole  subject.  This  committee  have  presented  their 
report,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  justices  a  few  days 
since  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  committee 
state  that,  after  considering  the  returns  of  the  chief 
constable,  they  found  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  charges  of 
drunkenness  during  the  past  two  years  as  compared 
with  the  numbers  in  previous  years  ;  but  that  this 
increase,  in  a  large  degree,  is  attributable  to.  the 
gfreater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police.  There 
was  not  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement 
that  drunkenness  was  on  the  increase  in  the  borough. 
After  hearing  the  views  of  the  chief  constable  as  to 
the  alleged  undue  proportion  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  drunkenness  and  the  number  of  convictions  for 
permitting  drunkenness,  or  for  selling  drink  to  per- 
sons whilst  drunk,  the  committee  personally  examined 
several  of  the  divisional  superintendents  of  police, 
and  returns  of  the  charges  were  produced,  showing 
the  result  of  the  prosecutions.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  absence  of  convictions  in  many  cases  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  offenders  were  charged  with 
permitting  dnmkenness  to  take  place  on  licensed 
premises,  in  which  case  the  law  required  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  be  proved.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  recommend  that  in  future  instruc- 
tions should  be  given  to  the  chief  constable  to  prefer 
an  information  (where  the  evidence  warrants  it)  for 
selling  drink  to  persons  whilst  drunk,  in  which  cases 
it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  landlord  knew  of 
the  drunken  state  of  his  customer  when  he  supplied 
him  with  drink.  The  superintendents  believe  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  selling  drink 
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in  brothels  and  unlicensed  premises,  and  they  attri- 
bute this  to  the  inadequate.fines  recently  imposed  on 
conviction.  But  the  evidence  showed  that  these 
houses  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  conducted  than 
those  kept  by  the  proprietors  or  tenants  of  the 
licensed  premises  ;  therefore  they  see  no  ground  for 
recommending  any  interference  in  this  respect,  but 
were  of  opinion  that  the  system  at  present  in  force 
is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

SEWER  VENTILATORS. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lanchester 
Local  Board,  Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  a  butcher,  made 
a  complaint  of  the  nuisance  arising  from  the 
terrible  stench  from  a  sewer  ventilator  which  had 
recently  been  placed  near  his  shop,  to  the  great 
deterioration  of  his  meat  and  injury  to  his  trade. 
Other  residents  in  the  same  neighbourhood  had 
complained  bitterly  of  the  nuisance  to  the  inspector, 
but  had  not  received  any  reply.  After  an  animated 
discussion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  with  a  view  to  a  remedy. 

PAYMENT    FOR    HOSPITAL    ISOLATION. 

A  CASE  was  tried  in  the  Salford  County  Court  a 
week  or  two  ago  which  illustrates  in  a  very  forcible 
fashion  how  a  narrow  conception  of  municipal 
duties  and  responsibilities  hinders  effective  action 
for  the  control  of  infectious  disease.  The  Swinton 
and  Pendlebury  Local  Board  had  sent  a  child  into 
the  local  children's  hospital,  whilst  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever;  at  least  they  persuaded  the  mother  to 
let  the  girl  go.  The  Local  Board  was  charged  six 
guineas  by  the  hospital  authorities  for  maintenance 
of  the  child,  and  this  sum  they  tried  to  recover  from 
the  mother.  The  woman  stated  in  Court  that  her 
husband's  wages  had  only  averaged  twelve  shillings 
per  week  for  the  previous  fortnight,  as  he  was  on 
short  time.  The  action  was  commenced  under 
section  132  of  the  Public  Health  Act  1875,  which 
enacts  that  any  expenses  incurred  by  a  local  autho- 
rity in  maintaining  in  a  hospital,  &c.,  a  patient  who 
is  not  a  pauper  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  debt  due 
from  such  patient  to  the  local  authority,  and  may  be 
recovered  from  him  at  any  time  within  six  months 
after  his  discharge  from  such  hospital,  &c.,  or  from 
his  estate  in  the  event  of  his  dying  in  such  hospital. 
The  patient  being  a  child  under  age,  the  Local 
Board  brought  its  action  against  the  father,  but 
Mr.  Russell,  Q.C.,  held  that  the  action  should  have 
been  brought  against  the  patient  according  to  the 
section,  but  in  this  case,  the  patient  being  under 
age,  the  board  was  without  a  remedy. 

This  version  of  the  law  is  a  somewhat  novel  one, 
and  if,  as  is  stated,  the  Local  Board  appeal  against 
it,  would  probably  be  upset  by  a  superior  court. 
But  outside  altogether  of  the  technical  legal  point, 
the  case  appears  to  us  to  present  points  of  general 
interest,  as  touching  a  matter  of  general  policy. 
Was  the  Local  Board  wise  in  dragging  this  poor 
woman  into  the  County  Court  in  order  to  recover 
from  her  expenses  which  they  had  persuaded  her  to 
incur,  and  which  represented  some  two  months' 
wages  of  her  husband  ?  It  would  no  doubt  be  a 
dangerous  experiment  to  ostentatiously  throw  open 
the  infectious  wards  of  a  hospital  to  all  and  sundry, 
free  of  charge  in  every  case  ;  but  the  repayment  of 
expenses  of  maintenance  in  such  a  hospital  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  and  we  are  convinced  that  that  authority  acts 


most  wisely  in  the  general  interest  of  its  const; 
which  makes  the  isolation  of  infectious  a 
hospital  as  easy  and  as  little  burdensome  as  p 
to  the  individual.  The  primary  concern 
authority  should  be  to  stamp  out  disease  ;  the 
ment  of  the  burden  of  the  expenses  incurred 
be  a  secondary  matter. 


•SWEEP!    SWEEP!' 

The  faith  of  the  public,  in  the  ability  of  metre 
police  magistrates  to  remedy  any  inconveniei 
which  they  may  be  subject,  seems  boundless 
only  do  they  apply  to  them  to  get  rid  of  the  n 
caused  by  their  neighbours  keeping  noisy  a 
for  which  there  may  be  some  apparent  justi 
in  the  somewhat  obscure  words  of  a  sectior 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  a  gentleman  is  repc 
have  recently  applied  to  Mr.  Cooke  at  Mar; 
to  abate  a  noise  over  which,  as  far  as  we  c 
the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  whatevei 
complaint  was  that  a  man  employed  by  a  cli 
sweep  would  persist  in  making  the  early  n 
hideous  and  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  nei< 
hood  by  loud  cries  of  *  Sweep  ! '  This  condi 
no  doubt  annoying,  as  the  utterance  of  mos 
cries  is,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  discos 
it  was  an  offence  cognisable  in  a  police-cour 
sistent  making  of  any  noise  in  an  inhabited  neij 
hood  may  amount  to  an  actionable  or  an  im 
nuisance.  There  is  an  old  case  of  the  King  v. 
which  is  reported  in  Strange's  Reports  as  f( 
*  The  defendant  was  convicted  on  an  indictn 
making  great  noises  in  the  night  with  a  sj 
trumpet,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  neighboi 
which  the  Court  held  to  be  a  nuisance,  ar 
the  defendant  5/.'  There  are  also  many  c 
which  persons  aggrieved  have  successfully  1 
actions  in  cases  where  they  were  seriously  a 
by  noise.  Magistrates  have,  however,  no  j 
tion  over  such  matters  except  such  as  is  give 
by  statute.  In  the  metropolis  they  have  p( 
impose  small  fines  for  such  matters  as 
musicians  refusing  to  desist  when  desire< 
householder  to  do  so,'  or  as  'wantonly  dis 
any  inhabitant  by  ringing  a  door-bell  withou 
excuse,' or,  again,  'blowing  any  horn  or  usi 
noisy  musical  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
people  together  or  of  announcing  any  show  o 
tainment'  (which  latter  power  might  perh 
successfully  invoked  against  the  Salvation 
These  powers,  however,  obviously  do  not 
the  cry  of  the  sweep  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  ; 
persons  disturbed  by  him  must  either  indict 
bring  an  action  against  him,  or  else  make  u 
minds  to  put  up  with  the  disturbance.  Bonn 
under  their  private  Acts  possess  power  tc 
by-laws,  and  we  believe  have  made  by-laws, 
purpose  of  prohibiting  or  regulating  streei 
Where  this  has  been  done  there  is,  of  co 
power  of  summarily  imposing  a  small  pen 
case  such  by-laws  are  infringed.  But  clsewh 
only  remedy  available  is  that  which,  as  w 
pointed  out,  is  afforded  by  the  common  law. 
persons  seriously  think  that  further  powers  0 
ference  are  needed,  they  must  ask  Parliam 
give  them.  Such  powers  would,  however,  ( 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  trivial 
ances,  which  are  beneath  the  notice  of  any 
inferior  Court,  and  which  we  think  may  nefl 
alone. 
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POISONING  BY  SHRIMPS, 
larm  has  been  recently  created  by  a  para- 
'hich  has  gone  the  round  of  the  papers, 
m  account  of  the  poisoning  of  sixty-nine 
from  eating  shrimps,  on  September  21. 
agraph  is  based  upon  a  report  to  the  Thanet 
anitary  Authority  by  their  medical  officer  of 
According  to  this  the  sufferers  lived  in 
houses  in  Northdown,  Margate,  and  nearly 
taken  ill  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  after 
g  of  the  shrimps,  the  symptoms  being 
a  and  vomiting,  cramp,  and  exhaustion.  In 
;  of  two  women  the  attack  seems  to  have 
on  labour,  and  one  of  these  died,  her  death 
rtified  as  puerperal  fever.  So  many  being 
I  almost  simultaneously  a  common  cause  was 
or  and  none  could  be  discovered  save  the 
At  every  house  (with  two  exceptions) 
lese  shrimps  were  delivered,  those  who  ate 
re  taken  ill.  In  one  of  the  two  houses  form- 
exception  the  purchaser  threw  the  shrimps 
id  in  the  other  the  shrimps  were  bought  iraw, 
.nscd  and  boiled  by  the  consumers.  None 
irimps  which  proved  so  unwholesome  could 
ired  for  examination,  nor  the  water  in  which 
e  boiled,  and  as  the  pan  used  was  an  iron 
re  was  no  evidence  of  metallic  poisoning, 
r  the  reporter  points  out  that  the  shrimps 
jght  *  near  the  outfall  of  the  Margate  sewer,' 
that  the  *  shrimps,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
It  of  season,  and  they  were,  therefore,  not 
The  family  who  escaped  are  stated  to  have 
the  out-of-season-state  of  the  shrimps,  and 
f  had  to  cleanse  them  of  what  appeared  to 
asitic  attachment. 

own  Council  of  Margate  having  had  their 

I    drawn    to    the    matter,   instructed   their 

officer  of  health  to  make  full  inquiry  and 

This  report,  dated  Oct.  14,  is  now  before 

;  shrimps  in  question  it  appears  were  caught 

[round  between  Nayland  Rock  and  the  Jetty 

m,'  the  man  who  took  them  stating  that  *  he 

ght  shrimps  in  the  same  place  for  the  last 

?ars,  and  that  he  has  never  known  them  to 

ious  or  to  produce  injurious   results.      He 

s  the  distance  of  ground  he  was  fishing  on 

[uarter  of  a  mile  from  the  outfall  of  the  town 

Another  man  was  shrimping  alongside  him 

»ame  ground.     Independent  testimony  was 

that  no  stale  or  other  shrimps  were  mixed 

shrimps  caught  on  Saturday  night.     A  rela- 

the  man  who  caught  and  sold  the  shrimps 

lat  she  boiled  some  for  her  own  use  *  in  the 

way  and  without  any    cleansing.*       Her 

and  children,  as  well  as  herself,  partook 

them,  and  sustained  no  ill  effect.     In  two 

adjoining,  with  the  same  water-supply,  the 

who  had  eaten  part  of  the  shrimps  boiled  by 

who  caught  them  suffered  severely.    The 

caught  on  the  same  ground  on  the  same 

f  night  were  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way  and 

I  not  a  single  individual  suffered  in  conse- 

>f  eating  them.  The  conclusions  the  medical 

)r  Margate  arrives  at  as  the  result  of  his 

ire  as  follows  : — 

the  shrimps  boiled  by  Atwell  on  Sept.  20, 
by  him  on  the  following  morning,  caused 
55  at  Northdown  ;  that  the  shrimps  when 
'cre  wholesome,  and  that  they  were  not  con- 
d  by  sewerage  matter  or  infected  with  para- 
bat  it  appears  probable  that  the  shrimps 


became  injurious  during  the  process  of  boiling, 
some  deleterious  matter  being  either  present  in  the 
pot  or  having  been  accidentally  introduced  therein.* 
Mr.  Henry  Lee,  late  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  a 
well-known  authority,  writing  to  the  TimeSy  states 
that  the  assertion  that  shrimps  are  out  of  season  in 
September  is  entirely  contrary  to  fact.  *  If  they  are  out 
of  season  in  any  period  of  the  year  it  is  in  May,  as 
they  cast  their  shells  in  April,  and  their  newly- 
formed  flesh  is  then  flabby  for  a  time.' 


DISTRESS  IN  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  DEATH- 

RATE. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  increase  of  the 
distress  from  want  of  employment  in  the  north  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  annual 
death-rate.  In  Newcastle  for  the  week  ending 
Nov.  I,  the  average  rate  only  reached  19  in 
the  1,000.  During  the  same  week  Sunderland 
only  showed  an  average  of  20  in  the  1,000, 
whilst  the  average  death-rate  of  Hebburn  for 
the  month  of  October  was  only  14*3  per  1,000 
per  annum. 


SANITARY  ASSURANCE  SOCIETIES'  REPORTS. 

A  LAW  case,  which  will  probably  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  the  administrators  of  the  numerous  sani- 
tary assurance  societies  that  are  now  springing  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  tried  on  October  22 
at  Glasgow,  before  Sheriff  Substitute  Rutherford. 
The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  action 
were  as  follows  : — The  tenant  of  Huntington  House, 
Haddington,  applied  to  have  the  drainage  and 
water-supply  system  of  the  house  inspected  and  re- 
ported upon  by  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Sanitary  Protection  Association,  which  was 
accordingly  done  on  June  10  last.  The  report 
having  by  some  means  reached  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Robert  Ainstie,  he  demanded  an 
apology  and  that  the  association  should  withdraw 
the  report.  On  the  association,  through  their  secre- 
tary, declining  to  do  this,  he  brought  an  action  in 
the  Sheriff  Court  against  Mr.  James  Thomson,  C.E., 
the  writer  of  the  report,  the  Sanitary  Protection 
Association,  and  their  secretary  and  treasurer, 
demanding  500/.  damages.  Mr.  Ainstie's  pleas 
were  : — i.  That  the  statements  in  the  report  were 
false,  reckless,  and  malicious,  or  without  probable 
cause  ;  and  that  the  defenders  were  liable  jointly 
and  severally  to  the  pursuer.  2.  The  sum  sued  for 
in  name  of  reparation  and  solatium  being  fair  and 
reasonable,  decree  should  be  pronounced  as  craved. 
The  defenders,  in  reply,  pleaded  that  the  report  was 
a  privileged  document,  that  it  was  substantially 
true,  and  that  it  was  devoid  of  malice.  This  view 
was  also  taken  by  the  sheriff,  who  in  a  somewhat 
sententious  judgment,  decided  in  favour  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  exact  terms  of  the  report  on  which  the 
claims  for  damages  were  based  are  not  definitely 
stated,  but  the  report  appears  from  the  sheriff^s 
*  opinion '  to  have  been  *  very  complimentary  to  the 
sanitary  arrangements  in  the  interior  of  the  house.' 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this  respect  it  differs  organi- 
cally from  most  of  the  reports  of  sanitary  engineers 
upon  the  drainage  system  of  private  houses. 
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THE    BATTERSEA   DUST   YARDS. 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  on  our  present  impotent 
system  of  local  government,  and  the  apparently  un- 
limited powers  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies, 
that  the  objectionable  and  dangerous  dust  yards 
situated  within  a  few  yards  of  the  reservoirs  and 
filter  beds  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company 
at  Battersea  should  continue  in  active  operation. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe 
described  the  nuisance  as  peculiarly  injurious  to  the 
purity  of  the  water,  and  evidence  strongly  empha- 
sising this  view  is  afforded  bv  the  health  officers  of 
the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works,  in  whose  juris- 
diction the  yards  are  situated.  In  a  recent  re- 
port these  officers  point  out  that  the  water-supply 
of  the  district,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity, 
is  still  unsatisfactory,  and  that  that  supplied  by  the 
Southwark  Company  contained  relatively  the  largest 
amount  of  impurity,  and  was  in  the  worst  condition 
as  regards  turbidity  and  the  presence  of  living 
organisms.  This  state  of  things  has  practically  ex- 
isted for  the  past  twelve  years,  notwithstanding  the 
reiterated  protests  of  the  local  sanitary  authority, 
the  constant  appeals  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  the 
promises  of  amendment  on  the  part  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  nuisance.  It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
might  well  be  that  the  company,  by  sect.  16  of  their 
Act  of  last  session,  obtained  powers  to  purchase  this 
particular  plot  of  land,  and  there  exists  nothing 
whatever  to  hinder  them  from  doing  so.  The  plea 
of  poverty  is  ridiculous ;  but,  even  admitting  that 
the  exchequer  of  a  company  whose  shares  are  selling 
at  nearly  100  per  cent,  premium  can  be  considered 
impoverished,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  failure 
of  the  directors  to  adopt  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
plan  of  covering  in  the  filter  beds  and  reservoirs.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  possess  some  sort  of  supervision  over  the  doings 
of  these  companies,  will  take  immediate  steps  for 
compelling  the  removal  of  an  obvious  danger  to  the 
health  of  many  thousands  of  people. 


Government  Board  be  requested  to  place  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  several  local  authorities 
of  the  metropolis  with  the  view  to  issuing  an  order 
which  shall  empower  the  managers  (in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Clause  1 5  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1879)  to  contract  with  such  authorities  for  the  recep- 
tion into  the  managers'  hospitals  of  cases  of  danger- 
ous infectious  disorders  other  than  those  chargeable 
to  the  various  parishes  and  unions.  This  report  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  maiicr 
is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at 
Whitehall. 


NON-PAUPER   PATIENTS   IN    INFECTIOUS 

HOSPITALS. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  towards  the  unitication  of 
the  arrangements  for  repressing  infectious  diseases 
which  has  for  so  long  been  a  desideratum  in  the 
metropolis.  At  the  meeting  of  the  managers,  held 
on  October  25,  an  exhaustive  report  was  presented 
by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  on  the  question 
of  the  reception  and  treatment  of  non-pauper 
patients  at  the  managers'  hospitals.  The  report 
stated  that  the  distinction  having  been  practically 
abolished  by  the  Legislature,  and  further  hospital 
accommodation  having  been  provided  by  the 
managers  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  committee — upon  the 
assumption  that  the  managers,  in  maintaining  the 
provision  they  have  now  made,  and  in  making  such 
further  provision  as  they  may  hereafter  find  to  be 
necessary,  are  not  hampered  or  harassed  by  legal 
proceedings — were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  patients  suffering  from 
dangerous  infectious  disorders  should  be  admitted  to 
the  managers'  hospitals  upon  the  orders  of  the 
medical  officers  of  health,  as  well  as  upon  those  of 
the  district  medical  officers  and  relieving  officers ; 
and  they  accordingly  recommended  that  the  Local 


THE    POLLUTION    OF   THE    RIVER    LEA, 

The  condition  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  River 
Lea,  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  our  issue  of 
September,  appears  to  have  at  length  aroused  the 
serious  attention  of  the  dwellers  upon  its  banks. 
The  residents  at  Clapton  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  matter,  and  this  commiuee 
reported  recently  to  a  public  meeting,  held  at 
Hackney,  that,  though  unable  to  point  to  an  imm^ 
diate  and  distinct  cessation  of  the  pollution,  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  a  satisfactory  result  »is 
but  a  matter  of  the  comparatively  near  future,  and 
the  steps  taken  by  the  committee  had  at  least  beea 
successful  in  securing  the  highest  official  attention 
to  the  matter.  They  had  persistently  urged  the 
Hackney  local  authorities  not  to  relax  their  pressure 
upon  the  Lea  Conservancy  to  insist  upon  the 
rigorous  application  of  the  present  notice,  and  to 
support  that  Board  in  a  threatened  application  for 
an  injunction  against  the  Tottenham  authorities.  la 
the  meantime,  the  committee  recommended-i, 
that  they  should  continue  their  efforts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  river  ;  2,  that  riverside  committees 
should  be  formed  to  watch  and  report  from  week  to 
week  the  condition  of  the  river  and  for  obtaining 
categorical  evidence  of  continued  pollution  ;  3,  that 
petitions  to  Parliament  should  be  prepared  praying 
that  increased  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Lea 
Conservancy  Board  to  more  speedily  and  effectually 
protect  the  rivtr  from  pollution.  A  resolution  was 
also  carried  that,  looking  to  the  fact  that  Tottenham, 
Walthamstow,  Leyton,  and  West  Ham  all  disr 
charge  their  sewage  into  the  Lea,  and  seeing  that 
those  districts  were  greatly  increasing  in  popuUtioD, 
nothing  was  feasible  short  of  an  intercepting  scwff 
to  carry  the  sewage  of  those  districts  after  treatment 
to  the  Thames  at  Barking,  and  that  the  Home 
Secretary  be  memorialised  on  the  subject  Son* 
means  must  evidently  be  taken  to  relieve  the  present 
deadlock  ;  and  it  wi41  be  better  that  the  riparitf 
authorities  of  the  Lea  should  move  in  the  matiffw 
their  own  free  will  rather  than  upon  compulsioot 
which  is  only  a  matter  of  time  under  present  circum- 
stances. 


Lead    Poisoning.— In    consequence   of   two  yo«g 
women  having  become  blind  by  working  at  a  lead  h&^ 
on  the  Tync,  and  thereby  become  a  permanent  bardefl  o* 
the  ratepayers  of  Gateshead,  the  Board  of  Guardians  bi*e 
again  memorialised  the  Local  Government  Board  to  B<Sj 
on  manufacturers  the  desirability  of  introducing  meduJ^ 
appliances  in  the  most  dangerous  processes  of  bud*»* 
ture,  particularly  that  of  carrying  white  lead  to  and  fr* 
the  stoves.    The  manufacturers  say  that  they  have  doocjj 
that  the  Government  regiilations  require  them  to  da»  *J* 
the  cases  referred  to  are  simply  the  result  of  tlieir  to^] 
people  culpably  neglecting  to  avail  themsdTes  of  the  w^ 
guards  provided  for  them. 
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THE    PUBLIC     HEALTH 

During  October  1884. 

n  temperature  during  the  month  of  October  at 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  48^9  ;  it  was  o°'7 
average  f  October  temperature  in  one  hundred 
was  1^*5  below  that  recorded  in  the  correspond- 
;  of  1883.     An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed 
ays  of  the  month,  while  on  the  other  twenty- 
it  was   below   the   average.     The  warmest  day 
)nth  was  the  i6ih,  when  the   mean   was  56°% 
'ed   an    excess   of  5°'0  ;    the  coldest   day    was 
when   the  mean  was  only  40° '5,  and   as  much 
below    the    average.       Rain    was    measured 
A'ich    on    twelve    da>s    during   the    month,    to 
gate  amount  of  exactly  I   inch,   which  was  but 

I  than  a  third  of  the  average  October  rainfall  in 
years.     During  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 

II  amounted  to  14*5  inches,  which  was  as  much 
hes  below  the  average  rainfall  in  the  same  period 
le  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during 
irs  during  October,  but  only  59*3  hours  of  bright 
were  recorded  at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount  was 
at  registered  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
since  1880.  The  wind  was  very  variable  almost 
tt  the  month. 

twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
strar-General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have 
ed  population   of  more  than  eight  millions  and 
rters,    29,507   biiths    and     17,223    deaths  were 
during  the  tive  weeks  ending  the  isl  insl.     The 
,    which  had    been    33*3  and   34*4  in   the  two 
months,  further  rose   to  34  9  during  October, 
;ded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  1882-83.    In  these 
;;ht  towns  the  lowest  birth- rates  last  month  were 
iradford,  28 '8  in  Brighton,  and  307  in  Halifax  ; 
ler   towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  39  9  in 
40*6  in   Sunderland,  and  47  o  in  Cardiff.     The 
last  month  in  London  was  34* i  per  1,000,  while 
d  35*6  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
nnual    death-rate    in    the    twenty-eight    towns, 
the  two  preceding   months  had   been  24*2  and 
1,000,  further  declined  to  20  5  during  October, 
the  decreased    fatality  of  diarrhoeal    diseases. 
,  however,   exceeded  by  0"8  per  1,000  that  re- 
the  corresponding  period  of  1883.    The  lowest 
lortality   last  month  in  these  towns  was  1 5 '9  in 
itb.     The  rates   in   the  other  towns,  ranged   in 
n  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — Birkenhead,  17*9; 
,  i8-i  ;  London,  i8*6;  Norwich,  187;  Halifax, 
radford,     198;    Derby,    20*1;     Bristol,    20 '2 ; 
lam,   20  5  ;  Nottingham,  20*5  ;  Plymouth,  20*5  ; 
ield,  20*9;    Salford,  212;    Hull,   21*4;    Shef- 
•6;    Leicester,   2r8;  Oldham,    22*5;     Wolver- 
,    230;  Cardiff,    233;    Leeds,    237;    Sunder- 
•3;     Manchester,    24*6;    Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
verpool,  24-9;  Bolton,   25*0;  Blackburn,  25*2; 
highest  rate   during   the   month,   29*2  in  Pres- 
liile  the  death-rate  in  London,  as  above  stated, 
xceed  i8-6  during  last   month,  it  averaged  22*2 
o  in   the   twenty-seven  provincial   towns.     The 
leaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns 
he  five  weeks  of  October  included  2,244  vvhich 
jrred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  of  which 
Ited  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,    345  from  *  fever ' 
lly  enteric),    320  from   scarlet    fever,    253   from 
g-cough,   226  from  measles,   164  from  diphtheria, 
rom  small-pox.    These  2,244  deaths  were  equal 
r  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  to  an  annual  rate 
>er  1,000.    This  zymotic  death-rate  showed  a  con- 
decline  from  that  in  the  preceding  month,  owing 
dine  in  the  mortality  from  summer  diarrhoea,  and 
htly   helov   that     recorded    in   the   correspond - 
od   of    1883.      The    zymotic    rate    in   London 


during  October  did  not  exceed  I '94  per  1,000,  whereas 
it  averaged  3*29  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns> 
in  many  of  which  comparatively  high  death-rates  from 
diarrhoea  were  recorded.  The  zymotic  rates  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  ranged  from  1*0  in  Portsmouth,  1*2  in 
Brighton  and  in  Plymouth,  and  1*4  in  Norwich,  to  4*8 
in  Hull,  5*o  in  Cardiff,  5*1  in  Bolton,  and  71  (of  which 
3*5  was  due  to  diarrhoea)  in  Preston. 

J^iarrhoea  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns  during   October.      The    rate    of    mortality 
from  this  disease,  which  had  been  4*97  and  3*19  in  the  two 
previous  months,  further  declined  to  i  -02  during  October, 
but  considerably  exceeded  the  rates  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  1882-83.     The 
highest  diarrhoea  death-rates  last  month  were  recorded  in 
Sheffield,   Blackburn,   Hull,   and    Preston.     The  rate  of 
mortality  from  'fever'   (principally   enteric  or  typhoid), 
which  had  steadily  increased  in  the  five  preceding  months 
from  0'22  to  0*38  per   1,000,  further  rose  during  October 
to  0*41,  a  higher  rate  than  has  been  recorded  in  any  month 
since  November  1883..     In  Loudon  the  fever  death-rate 
did   not  exceed  0*28  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0-53  in 
the   twenty-seven    provincial    towns,    among  which   the 
highest  rates  were   1*05  in  Leeds,   I'li   in  Salford,  and 
2*98  in  Derby.     The  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever 
was  0'38  per  1,000,  and  showed  a  slight  decline  from  the 
rate   in   the  previous   month ;   this   disease  showed  the 
highest     proportional     fatality    in     Preston,     Sheffield^ 
and    Cardiff.      The    death-rate    from    whooping-cough, 
which  had  declined  in  the  six  preceding  months  from  I'lO 
to  0*36  per  1,000,  further  fell  last  month  to  030,  which, 
however,  slightly  exceeded  the    rate  recorded  in  the  cor- 
respondmg  period  of  last  year.     In  London  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  whooping-cough  was  only  0'i6  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  0*42  in  the  provincial   towns,    among 
which  the  highest  rates  were  returned  in  Nottingham  and 
Sunderland.     The  death-rate  from  measles  was  0*27  pei 
1,000,  anl  corresponded  with  that  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding month ;  in  London  the  rate  from  this  disease  did 
not  exceed  o*i8  per  1,000,    while  it  was  equal  to  1*23  in 
Cardiff,  1*36  in  Preston,  and  2*1 1  in  Bolton.     The  rate  of 
mortality  from  diphtheria  showed  a  further  increase  upon 
that  recorded  in  the  two  previous  months ;  this  disease 
was  proportionally  almost  twice  as  fatal  in  London  as  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  provincial  towns.     During  the  five 
weeks  of  October  77  deaths  from  small- pox  were  registered 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns,  showing  a  considerable  increase 
upon  the  number  during  September ;  of  these,   64  were 
returned  in  London,  4  in   Birkenhead,  3  in  Sunderland,  2 
in  Liverpool,  2  in  Hull,  i   in  Wolverhampton,  and  i   in 
Birmingham.     Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London 
showed  an  increase  during  October.     The  number  of  small- 
pox patients  under  treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had 
declined  from  1,290  to  536  at  the  end  of  the  four  preceding 
months,  rose  to  580  at  the  end  of  October.     The  average 
weekly  number  of  new  patients  admitted  to  these  hospitals, 
which  had  been  73  and  84  in  the  two  previous  months, 
rose  during  October  to  148. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty«eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  160  per  1,000  during 
October,  against  162  and  156  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  two  preceding  years,  1882  and  1883. 
While  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  did  not  exceed  130  in 
London,  it  averaged  183  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  loi  and  119  in 
Portsmouth  and  Brighton,  to  215  in  Sunderland,  226  in 
Preston.  227  in  Leicester,  and  228  in  Bolton. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the  ave- 
rage during  October.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  264,  and 
the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  3*4  per  1,000.  In 
Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  these  diseases 
was  last  month  equal  to  5*6  per  1,000, 
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The  causes  of  361  of  the  17,223  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  October 
were  not  certified,  either  by  medical  practitioners  or  by 
coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to  2*10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  was  below  the  average 
percentage  in  recent  months.  In  London  the  proportion 
of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  i'03  percent.,  while 
it  averaged  2-85  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
and  ranged  from  O'oo  to  0*99  in  Derby  and  Portsmouth,  to 
4*82  in  Sheffield,  $'QO  in  Saiford,  and  5*12  in  Liverpool. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  during 
October  from  all  causes  was  equal  to  15*1  per  1,000, 
against  15*2  and  14*3  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1882  and  1883.  During  the  five  weeks  ending  the  istinst., 
51  fatal  cases  of  small-pox,  48  of  diarrhoea,  31  of  diphthe- 
ria, 26  of  whooping-cough,  22  of  measles,  19  of  fever,  and 
16  of  scarlet  fever  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring.  These 
213  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*1  per  1,000, 
which  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  fatality  of  whoop- 
ing cough  and  diarrhoea  declined,  but  that  of  each  of  the 
other  zymotic  diseases  showed  an  increase.  The  51  deaths 
from  small-pox  registered  in  the  outer  ring  were  all  recorded 
in  the  district  of  West  Ham,  and  included  15  of  London 
residents  registered  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospital 
at  Plaistow.  Four  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred  in 
Tottenham  sub-district. 


NOTIPICATIOK    OF    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

In  the  table  on  page  225  are  published  uniform  statistics  of 
sickness  and  mortality  in  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-nine 
sanitary   districts    in    England    and  Wales   wherem   the 
notification   of  infectious    disease     is   compulsory.     The 
estimated  population  of  the  twenty-seven  towns  for  which 
we  are  enabled  to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month 
of  October  is  about  two-andahalf  millions  of  persons. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  from   all  causes  per  1,000 
persons  estimated  to  be  living  in  these  towns,  which  in 
the  three  preceding  months  had  been  19*53,  23*41,  and 
22*55,  further  declined  during  October  to  20*51.     This 
decline  in  the  death-rate  was  principally  due  to  the  de- 
creasing prevalence  of  diarrhoeal  diseases.     In  the  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by  the   Registrar- 
General    in    his  weekly  returns,    the   death-rate   during 
October   averaged   20*50  per  1,000,   which  was   slightly 
below  the  mean  rale  in  the   twenty-seven  towns  in  the 
accompanying  table.      The  rates  of  mortality  were   last 
month  considerably  below   the    average    in    Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Lancaster,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Edinburgh,  Leek, 
and    Halifax,  while   they   showed  an  excess   in    Bolton, 
Blackburn,    Accrington,   and    Preston.      The  death-rate 
from   the   eight   infectious    diseases    dealt   with    in    the 
table  averaged  0*98  per  1,000  in  the  twenty-seven  towns 
which   furnished    this   information,    and    showed  a  con- 
siderable    further    increase    upon     the     rates     recorded 
in    the     two      preceding     months,     which    were    0*54 
and  o*77   per  1,000   respectively.     No  death  from  any 
of  these  diseases  was  returned  in  Macclesfield,  Reading,  or 
Warrington,  and  only  a  single  fatal  case  in  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  in  Lancaster,  and  in    Leek  ;  while  they  caused  the 
highest  rates  of  mortality  in  Greenock,  Hartlepool,   Pres- 
ton, and  Derby.  Small-pox  caused  3  deaths  in  Birkenhead  ; 
ficarlet-fever    was  proportionally   most    fatal   in   Rother- 
ham,  Greenock,  and  Preston ;  diphtheria   in  Dundee  and 
Greenock ;  and  enteric   fever  in  Birkenhead,  Blackburn, 
Preston,  and  Derby.     Two  deaths  were  referred  to  puer- 
peral fever  in  Bradford.     With  reference  to  the  notified 
cases  of  infectious  diseases,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  the  population  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or 
other  of  the  eight  diseases  was  7*92  per  1,000,  against 
4*07  and  6*85  in  the  two  preceding  months.     Only  one 


case  of  any  of  these  eight  diseases  was  notified  in 
ton  during  October  ;  in  the  other  towns  the  p 
per  i,OGOof  the  population  ranged  from  3*60  in 
3 -8 1  in  Accrington,  and  3*89  in  Staly bridge,  t( 
Edinburgh,  11*41  in  Rotherham,  13*28  in  Gree 
32  '02  in  Derby.  The  exceptionally  high  rate  n 
the  last -mentioned  town  was  due  to  an  ep 
typhoid  fever,  no  less  than  206  cases  of  this  dise: 
been  notified  during  the  month.  Thirty-two 
small-pox  were  notified  in  Birkenhead  during 
scarlet-fever  showed  the  largest  proportional  ] 
in  Edinburgh,  Derby,  Heading,  and  Rotherham 
fever  in  Edinburgh,  Blackburn,  Preston,  anc 
typhus  in  Aberdeen ;  and  diphtheria  in  St 
Greenock,  and  Dundee.  Five  cases  of  rebp 
were  notified  in  Halifax  during  last  month. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


SOCIETY    OF 


MEDICAL 
HEALTH. 


OFFICERS 


T.  Orme  Dudfield,  M.D.,  President 

A  MEETING  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  c 
was  held  on  October  17,  1884. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stott,  medical  officer  of  health  A 
Barnet,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Frederick  East,  of  2  Clapton  Square  E 
elected  an  associate  of  the  society. 

The  president  delivered  an  inaugural  address  on 
politan  Sanitary  Administration.  *  which  will  be  j 
in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  Dec.  15. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  on  the  moiio 
Bristowe,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  ace 
Dr.  Dudfield  for  his  valuable  address. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  and  Mi 
Corner,  it  was  resolved  that  the  address  should  be 
and  that  a  copy  should  be  sent  to  each  men 
associate  of  the  society,  to  the  Local  Governmen 
and  to  each  metropolitan  local  authority. 

The  president  then  proceeded  to  present  to 
Norihcote  Vinen,  in  the  name  of  the  society, 
somely  engrossed  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  a 
meeting.     The  resolution  was  as  follows  :  — 

*  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on 
1884,  a  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  J.  Northco 
resigning  his  office  of  honorary  secretary,  whei 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  resignation  be  recei 
regret  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  society  be  ( 
J.  Northcote  V^inen,  M.D.,  for  the  long  and  valuabit 
which  he  has  devoted  for  a  period  of  more  thai 
years  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  interest 
society.  By  these  presents  the  society  desire  to  c 
him  their  warm  appreciation  of  his  labours  a 
sincere  wishes  for  his  future  welfare  and  prosperit 

In  presenting   this   testimonial,    the   president 

brief  rJsuw^  of  the  progress  of  the  society  since 

dation  in  1856.    He  iSlieved  that  of  those  pre 

Vinen,  Dr.   Bristowe,  and  Dr.  Conway   Evans  \ 

only    oiiginal    members;    in    1863    they   had 

metropolitan  members  and  17  other  members,  ii 

twenty  years  ago.     The  association  now  numbei 

and  by  the  list  laid  before  them  that  evening  he  h< 

number  would  be  210  at  the  next  meeting.    All 

due  in  great   measure   to    the  excellent  services 

Vinen,  who  he  regretted  was  now  retiring  from  tl 

he  had  held  so  long.    He  knew  every  one  would  j 

him  in  sincerely  hoping  that  they  would  long  h 

Vinen  amongst  them  as  a  member  of  the  society. 

In  acknowledging  the  testimonial,  Dr.  Vinen  s 

the  society  had  placxl  him  in  a  position  of  codh 

difficulty,  for  he  did  not  know  how  to  thank  tb 

quately  for  the  handsome  way  in  which  th«y  bad  be 

enough  to  ackiu>w]ed£^  any  services  he  might  hi 
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dered  the  society  a)  secretary.  Many  changes  bail  taken 
pluce  ^nce  he  was  firiit  elec.ed  to  the  oflice,  when  (as  the 
presiilenl  had  slaicd)  ihc  society  consisted  oAj  of  melro- 
potilan  members ;  but  as  medii^l  ofRcers  oF  health  were 
appointed  in  the  country,  the  society  began  In  increase  in 
numbers  and  importance  until  it  soon  look  its  position  as 
one  o[  the  icc^^nised  societies  of  the  mclropnlis.  Dr. 
Vinen  thouKhl  thai  in  any  acknowledgment  made  by  the 
society  of  the  services  of  the  secTetaries,  too  hitle  had 
been  bestowed  on  his  colleagues  and  loo  much  on  himself. 
He  had  only  to  mention  the  names  of  those  with  whom 
be  had  been  associated  to  show  the  inHuence  they  must 
have  enercised  for  iKe  good  of  the  society.  His  lirst 
colleague  was  Dr.  lluchanan,  llien  Dr.  Thomas  Steven- 
son, afterwards  Dr.  Coriield  and  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy. 
The  feeling  had  been  growing  on  him  (or  some  time  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  the  society  if  he  re- 
tired, and  thai  the  duties  of  secretary  should  he  in  younger 
and  more  active  hands  ;  but  having  performed  the  duties 
for  so  many  years  he  felt  some  reluctance  in  resigning 
them.  In  conclusion,  he  staled  that  the  lestimonial  would 
be  regarded  as  a  valuable  heirloom  by  bis  family. 
The  society  then  adjourned. 


THAMES  POLLUTION, 
ittended  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  and  resi- 
dents of  the  riverside  town  of  Erilh  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  has  been  held  at  Erilh,  presided  over  by 
Sir  Charles  Mills,  Bart.,  M.F.,  relative  lo  the  state  of  the 
River  Thames,  and  the  delay  in  the  issuing  of  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Metropoliian  Sewage 
Discharge. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  at  some  length  by  Sir 
Charles  Mills,  who  dwelt  upon  the  evils  arising  from  ihe 
present  polluted  stale  of  the  river,  wliitU  had  been  slated 
to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  urged  the  desirability  of 
selecting  a  lower  site  for  the  metropolitan  outfalls. 

W.  Anderson,  E^q.,  J.P.,  C.  A.  Slreettn.  Esq.,  Chair- 
man of  Ihe  Krith  Local  Board,  and  several  other  local 
influential  genllemen  also  addressed  'he  meeting,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  ratepayers  and  residents  of  the 
parish  of  Erilh,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  whilst 
rendering  to  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Thames  Sewage  Discharge  tJieirbest  thanks  for  the  labours 
they  have  bestowed  on  the  objects  of  Ihe  commission, 
beg  to  record  their  opinion  that  the  delay  in  issu  n^  their 
report  as  to  Ihe  remedy  to  be  adopted  is  much  lo  be  de- 
plored, OS  the  continued  and  increasing  foul  slate  of  the 
Thames  is  such  that  thorough  and  speedy  remedial 
measures  should  be  applied  forthwith  ;  and  this  meeting 
be^  that  Hei  Majesty  s  Royal  Commissioners  will  report 
to  Her  Majesty  immediately —collectively  or  individually — 
as  lo  the  necessary  sanitary  measure  or  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  purification  of  ihe  Thames. 

2.  That  this  meeting,  being  in  possession  of  the  details 
of  lb*  proposed  scheme  of  Sir  Joseph  Baialgclte  lo  carry 
the  sewage-of  Ihe  metropolis  from  Crossness  lo  Barking, 
and  thence  lo  some  nine  miles  below  Gravesend,  and  there 
discharge  il  in  its  crude  condition — beg  to  record  that  in 
their  opinion  any  such  scheme,  if  adopted,  will  be  in- 
complete unless  it  provides  for  filtration  and  separation  of 
Ihe  sewage  matter,  so  as  to  insure  a  comparatively  inno- 
cuous effluent  water  only  being  passed  into  the  Thames. 

3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  pending  the 
adoption  and  completion  of  any  scheme  determined  upon 
for  the  disposal  of  Ihe  metropolitan  sewage  the  most 
perfect  and  edeclive  system  0/  deodorisation  should  be 
employed  lo  treat  the  sewage  at  Crossness  and  Barking 
before  its  discharge. 

4.  That  the  tnanks  of  this  meeting  be  accorded  lo  Sir 
Charles  H.  Mills,  M.P.,  for  his  kindness  in  presiding; 
and  that  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  Her  Majcily's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 


ment, to  Her  Majesty 'i  Royal  Commisiionen  on  M«i»- 
poliian  Sewage  Drscharge,  lo  the  MetropoliUD  BoudoF 
Works,  to  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  oF  London.  Vi  Ike 
Conservators  of  Ihe  River  Thames,  and  to  tbe  Ton 
Council  of  Giavesend. 


THE   AMERICAN   PUBLIC    HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION. 
(From  our  Special  Correstondekt.) 
The  American  Public  Health  Association,  Ihe  mcotRpn- 
yorganisalionintbis  couuif, 


and  influential  sa  ,  _ 
held  itstwelfthannual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Misuuiic,  Ina 
Oct.  1410  iS,  there  being  eight  sessions.  The  Preiideol of 
Ihe  Association  during  the  year  past,  and  whoprcsidnieiKi 
Ihe  sessions,  is  Albert  L.  Gthon,  M.D.,  medical  dincut 
in  the  Ijniled  Slates  navy.  For  two  preceding  mfelinp 
the  interest  in  the  Association  seemed  to  be  dying  ont.  bd 
at  the  last  meeting  there  was  an  abundance  of  enthuwa 
and  a  large  attendance  of  members.  There  is,  undeDii%, 
something  in  Ihe  geographical  location  of  the  pljce  i' 
meeting,  which  aflects  the  attendance  materially.  Tl> 
membeis  who  attend  most  frequently  arc  saniiaiians  Inia 
Ihe  Southern  Slalei,  and  if  the  meeting  is  too  far  ootd 
they  stay  away.  This,  mainly  on  account  of  the  eiptue 
of  travel;  the  distances  are  sogreal  in  the  Stales,  Ibit  nil- 
way  fares  are  something  of  an  obstruction  10  saniiur 
work  of  this  character,  for  our  American  sanitariia  ml 
not  go  very  far  down  into  his  private  pocket  la  fvsil 
advancing  Ihe  public  health.  The  A^ciation  it  of  1 
voluntary  character,  having  active  niembeis,  those  wbo 
are  engaged  in  sanitary  wori;,  and  associate  membov 
tho$e  who  are  taken  in  to  defray  the  expenses.  Theie  ni 
an  abundance  of  papers,  presented  on  various  subjcdv 
itiany  being  simply  read  by  title  for  lack  of  time  to  dnolt 
lo  their  consideration.  It  was  decided  to  incnrporaie  ibt 
Association  under  the  laws  of  the  district  of  Coluolit 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  cash  balince  of  1.14(S) 
dols.  in  hand.  There  were  thicc  papers  read  on  tilt  j 
habitations  of  the  poor,  no  one  of  which  pietcntel  uf  1 
specially  new  feature.  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Robe,  of  Biltim- 
lead  a  paper  on  the  hygiene  of  occupation,  basing  tuj 
mises  on  a  table  which  is  here  given.  It  shows  ihcK 
pations  by  classes  and  the  average  age  at  death  of  ]44.Jj» 
decedents  in  the  stale  of  Maisicbusetts,  ftum 
1843,  to  Dec.  31,  1874  :  — 

Tahle. 


>,.or.l„:«T 

A  paper  was  read  urging  that  it  be  made  cod 
for  labourers  who  were  liable  to  have  cbip;  fly 
eyes  to  wear  mica  glasses,  as  is  done  in  Oo^ 
Another  paper  advocated  the  use  of  hospital  cir,  m  >*' 
wayi  to  prevent  contact  with  contagious  dL-ei» 
the  president's  address,  organisation  was  said  tci  bf  ll*^* 
thing  needful  in  municipal  sanitary  reform.  lQip|J(t|i'j[( 
some  results  of  a  sanitary  insp;ction  of  the  sdooli  ir 
state  of  Indiana,  it  was  staled  that  foity-sern  ya  «■ 
the  yards  were  not  fenced,  in  14  per  cent.  slagDi'l' 
was  standing,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  school- hcose 

proper  means  of  ventilation.     A  pap^  was  rc*i  "v^ 


.  a  safeguard  against  e[nden 
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portant  papen  was  1w  Dr.  Henry  G.  Baker,  the  secretary 
ibc  State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan,  entitled,  *  The 
elation  of  Depth  of  Water  in  Wells  to  the  Causation  of 
yphoid  Fever.*  For  a  seiies  of  years  the  doctor  has  col- 
xied  data  concerning:  the  depth  of  the  (ground  water  in 
is  Slate  at  many  different  points.  These  data  he  has 
ompared  with  the  records  of  meteor  <Iof;ical  conditions, 
nd  with  the  records  of  sickness  from  typhoid  fever.  By 
his  comparison  he  showed  that  deaths  from  typhoid  fever 
rere  in  many  cases  coincident  with  the  low  state  of  the 
[round  water,  and  that  these  occur  in  very  warm  or  very 
old  weather.  From  the  evidence  he  helievcd  that  there  was 
.  relation  bet  ween  these  conditions.  The  serous  evacuations 
rom  cases  of  severe  diarrhoea  are  probably  the  direct  cause 
if  typhoid  fever,  and  in  Michigan  the  fever  increases  every 
atmnn  immediately  after  periods  when  diarrhoea  prevails 
stfDsively.  A  study  of  the  relation  closets  bear  to  wells 
vill  reveal  the  cause,  for  when  there  is  a  low  state  of  the 
;iound  water,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  fluids  from  the 
feiet-vault  to  flow  down  into  the  well  or  ^ater  near  the 
lelL  The  dilution  of  water  in  wells  when  the  ground - 
riter  is  high  explains  the  decrease  of  typhoid  fever  at  those 
imes.  Typhoid  fever  can  be  prevented  by  stoppingdrinking 
flotaminated  water.  Mr.  Henry  Lomb,  of  Rochester, 
Bide  a  donation  of  2,000  dollars  to  the  Association  to  be 
|if«i  in  prizes  next  year  for  the  best  essays  on  the  fol- 
Bwiog  subjects.  Healthv  homes  and  food  for  the  working 
bMes ;  the  sanitary  conditions  and  necessities  of  school- 
noses  and  school  life;  on  disinfectants  and  individual 
lophylaxis  against  infectious  diseases;  appliances  and 
Mans  for  saving  life  and  for  protection  agamst  injurious 
db^nces  of  some  work  and  occupations  on  health, 
^iies  of  500  dols.  each.  The  essays  to  l>e  the  property 
i  the  Association  and  to  be  ready  April  5.  The  new 
ficen  elected  were  as  follows  :  James  E.  Reeves,  M.D., 
i  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  president ;  Hon.  Erastus 
kooks,  of  Richmond,  New  York,  flrst  vice-president  ; 
)i.  Henry  B.  Baker,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  second  vice- 
wsident;  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  of  Nashville,  Ten- 
ttKe,  treasurer  ;  and  an  executive  committee  of  six.  The 
lot  meeting  will  be  held  in  Washington  in  December  1S85. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  State  Boards 
f  Health  at  St.  Louis  on  Oct.  13  and  14,  separate  from 
K  Health  Association.  The  most  important  work  it 
XompIUhed  was  the  adoption  of  a  report  on  the  subject 

cholera,  which  stated  that  the  three  essential  factors  to 
e  prevalence  of  cholera  in  this  country  as  an  epidemic 
^e  the  importation  of  the  disease  by  means  of  ships 
>re  or  less  directly  from  its  only  place  of  origin  in  India  ; 
3U  unsanitary  conditions  favourable  to  the  reception  and 
relopment  of  the  disease  ;  persons  sick  with  the  disease 

some  of  its  stages,  or  things  infected  by  such  sick 
rMos,  to  carry  it  from  place  to  place.  It  further  recites 
It,  although  State  and  local  bosuds  of  health  were  never 

well  organised  as  now,  yet  if  cholera  once  secures  a 
Mhold  in  the  country,  inland  quarantines  are  not  easily 

successfully  maintained.  In  view  of  a  threatened  in- 
tion  of  cholera,  and  the  constant  danger  from  other 
leases.  Congress  is  asked  to  maintain  a  system  of 
edical  attach^  to  all  foreign  ports  where  contagious 
seases  are  liable  to  exist.  As  the  Canadian  provmces 
e  so  closely  allied  to  the  States  in  the  danger,  some 
Item  by  which  both  countries  may  be  uniformly  pro- 
cted  is  urged.  It  recommends  prohibition  of  immigra- 
Mi  from  infected  countries ;  it  asks  Congress  to  appro- 
bate 500,000  dols.  to  be  used  in  stamping  out  the 
•case  and  preventing  its  spread  from  State  to  State; 
cil  sanitary  work  is  urged  upon  all  cities.  The  Con- 
tnce  will  meet  in  Washington  in  December  next,  and 
^pes  to  impress  on  the  Government  the  importance  of  its 
KKcttions. 

Tile  above  sentiments  being  those  of  our  leading  health 
(cials,  it  may  be  seen  that  cholera  is  fully  expected  in 
ii  ooantry  next  year. 

An  leaport  qoaiantine  restrictions  will  be  removed  on 


An  effort  is  being  made— a  very  weak  one.  however — 
to  have  a  sanitary  exhibit  at  the  great  cotton  and  industrial 
exposition  in  New  Orleans,  which  is  soon  to  open. 


THE    TYPHOID    EPIDEMIC    AT 
KIDDERMINSTER. 

The  outbreak  of  typhoid  which  has  during  the  last  few 
weeks  wrouijht  so  much  devastation  in  the  busv  little  town  of 
Kidderminster,  continues  to  excite  much  attention  from  the 
medical  and  sanitary  authorities  of  the  'listrict,  and  much 
uncertainty  still  prevails  whether  to  attribute  it  to  a  con- 
taminated water-supply,  or  to  contagion  arising  from  the  es- 
cape of  sewer-gas  containint;  fever  germs  into  the  streets  and 
into  the  houses.  Up  to  the  time  the  medical  oflScer's  monthly 
report  for  October  was  made  up,  there  had  been  seventy- 
four  deaths  from  the  disease,  forty-seven  having  occurred 
during  the  previous  four  weeks,  while  something  like  800 
cases  have  been  reported.  The  mayor  (Mr.  D.  W.  Goodwin) 
declined  to  comply  with  the  requisition  which,  as  stated  in 
last  month's  issue  of  the  Sanitary  Record,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  to  call  a  town's  meeting  to  consider  the 
question,  and  an  open-air  meeting  was  consequently  held, 
at  which  his  conduct  in  the  matter  formed  the  subject  of 
criticism.     A  proposition  was  made  to  the  meeting  fully 
approving  of  the  action  of  the  medical  men  in  the  town  in 
condemning  the  water-supply  from  the  lower  well,  at  the 
sewage  pumping  works,  for  use   for  domestic  purposes, 
and  this  was  passed,  an  amendment  calling  upon   the 
Corporation  to  close  the  well  and  sink  others  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town  being  lost.      Another  resolution  was 
moved  and  seconHed  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  was  of 
opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Corporation  had  been  too 
fuUv  occupied  in  acouiring  property  of  doubtful  value,  and 
had  devoted  too  little  attention  to  the  health  of  the  town. 
But  it  was  not  carried,  an  amendment  being  passed  de- 
claring *  that  the  members  of  the  Corporation  had  done 
the  best  they  could  to  stop  the  epidemic*     Dr.  Parsons, 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  has  paid  a  second 
visit  to  the  town  during  the  month,  and  has  instituted  a 
searching  investigation  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
place,  making  in  some  parts  a  house-to-house  visitation. 
He  also  received  a  deputation  of  the  townspeople,  and  sug- 
gested to  them  the  advisability  of  forming  a  sanitary  asso- 
ciation or  vigilance  committee,  with  a  view  to  assisting  and 
strengthening  the    hands  of  the  council.      Some    volu- 
minous correspondence  has  also  taken  place  on  the  subject 
in  the  local  papers,  from  those  who  do  and  from  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  question.     Mr.  J.  E.  Stone 
contends  that  the  water  both  from  the  upper  reservoir  and 
the  lower  well  has  been  cleared  from  blame,  that  the 
*  sweating  *  from  the  sewage-pipe  running  close  to  the  lower 
well  was  practically  nothing,  and  that  the  outbreak  is  to  be 
attributed  to  an  intermittent  rather  than  a  polluted  water 
supply,  allowing  se«er-gas  to  be  sucked  through  the  sink- 
traps  into  the  pipes,  where  it  contaminates  the  water  when 
the  latter  is  again  turned  on.     His  theory  is  an  ingenious 
one,  and  as  it  bears  out  the  only  practicable  solution  that 
has  yet  been  arrived  at — viz.,  that  sewer- gas  is  in  some 
way  to  blame  for  the  epidemic,  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.     It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  sewer- 
gas  in  itself,  unpleasant  and  noxious  as  it  may  be,  will  not 
produce  typhoid  ;  nor  would  the  quantity  that  would  get 
into  a  house  in  the  manner  Mr.  Stone  suggests  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  widespread  and  serious  nature  of  the 
outbreak.     Dr.   Horace  Swete,  medical  officer  at  Droit- 
wich,  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Stone  in   his  main  con- 
tention   that    the     mischief    was    caused    through    the 
pollution  of   the   water-supply  with   sewer-gas,    applies 
the  theory    in    a  more    practicable  manner..      Typhoid 
excreta  have,  he  understands,  been  passing  through  Kid- 
derminster sewage-pipes  for  some  months  past,  so  that 
there  has  been  no  dearth  of  germs,  whilst  the  great  heat  of 
summer  caused  gas  to  be  largely  formed.     This  gas  would 
easily  carry  with  it  these  germs,  which  are  infinitesimal  in 
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lUe,  and  convej  (hem  into  dhnlcing  water  hj  suction 
where  (he  water  and  MW«^-pipes  ftre  Uid  side  bjp  side, 
or  with  pebbly  or  porous  soil  between  them,  it  being  diffi- 
calt  to  over- estimate  the  power  of  suction  into  a  water- 
pipe  when  a  vacuum  has  b«en  Toimed  in  it.  Or  it  might, 
and  more  probabi)',  where  the  bend  of  the  soil-pipe  enter- 
ing the  drain  and  the  iron  bend  of  the  water-pipe  are  in 
close  connection,  escape  from  the  former  and  be  received 
into  the  laKer  by  suction.  Or,  again,  it  might  be  con- 
veyed where  cottage  valve-tnps  are  used  to  supply  water- 
closets.  With  reference  to  the  water-supply  from  the 
lower  well— (he  si(uation  of  which  and  its  surroundings 
ted  (o  its  being  condemned  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
outbreak  as  Ibe  protnble  source  of  contagion,  notwith- 
standing that  the  water  had  been  certiRed  pure  and  good 
— Dr.  Swete  reports  (hat  it  is  an  artesian  bore  nearly  loo 
feet  deep,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  upon  facts 
which  be  sets  ^rth  at  some  length,  tbat  no  typhoid  ex- 
creta had  passed  into  the  well  from  the  sewage-pipe  adja- 
cent to  it  \  but  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  most  be  sought 
for  in  some  local  disturbance  affecting  the  main  which 
supplies  Kidderminster  alone,  water  from  the  same  well 
having  been  supplied  both  to  Stourport  and  Upper 
Mylton  without  prejudicial  results.  Speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  burgesses  held  a  few  days  since  in 
connection  with  the  municipal  elections,  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Roden,  son  oF  tbe  late  Dr.  Roden,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  local  medical  officers,  gives  an  opinion  in  a 
similar  direction.  He  consider!  that  (he  medical  officer 
of  health  (Mr.  D.  Corbet)  was  not  far  wrong  when  in  the 
iirst  instance  he  attributed  the  outbreak  to  sewer-gas. 
'There  can  be  no  doubt,' he  remarks,  'that  the  sewers 
are  faulty  in  construcdoo  in  many  places,  and  this,  added 
to  the  great  want  of  proper  ventiladon,  causes  (he  gas  to 
force  its  way  into  the  houses.'  If  it  be  a  fact,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  other  pans  of  the  district  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  lower  well,  and  were  so  being  sup- 
I^ed  at  the  time  tbe  disease  broke  out,  without  cau-ing 
typhoid  in  those  places,  it  goes  largely  to  support  the 
analyses  as  to  the  condition  of  (he  water,  and  the  opinion 
of  experts  that  the  cause  of  tbe  epidemic  does  not  lie  in 
the  well.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  a  recent  analysis 
of  the  water  made  by  Mr.  E.  T.  W.  Jones,  county 
analyst,  of  Wolverhampton,  who  certified  that  tie  'con- 
ddered  the  water  free  from  the  least  suspicion  of  any 
hurtful  contamination,  aitd  of  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
character  for  drinking.'  A  wrought- iron  pipe  has,  how- 
ever, been  placed  in  the  bore  to  the  depth  of  40  feet 
and  heimetically  sealed,  and  (he  pumps  are  placed  at  the 
top.  At  (he  monthly  roeeling  of  (he  Town  Council,  held 
on  (be  29(h  ulL,  a  long  discussion  (00k  place  upon  the 
matter.  As  showine  (Bat  the  water  at  its  source  was 
not  contaminated,  tbe  town  clerk  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Franklin  bad  analysed  samples  of  water  (aken  from 
two  houses  in  the  town  in  which  there  bad  been 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  both  instances  the 
waler  was  certified  as  being  'perfectly  good.'  The 
medical  ofiicer  repotted  a  death-rate  for  the  previous  four 
weeks  of  46-901  per  1,000,  against  ii-aiS  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  last  year.  Of  the  total  (fz  deaths, 
twelve  occurred  under  one  year  of  age,  ten  from  one  to 
five,  Ihiiteen  from  five  to  fiftetn,  twenty  ei(;ht  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-live,  sixteen  from  (wenty-five  to  sixty, 
and  thirteen  above  siiity.  He  SUted  that  however  much 
flushing  and  disinfection  of  the  searers  might  be  carried  on 
by  the  authorities,  it  would  be  of  little  avail  without 
the  assistance  of  the  owners  of  small  tenements,  or  their 
agents,  as  well  as  ihe  tenants  ibemielves,  in  taking  c>re 
that  all  overflow  and  watte  pipes  were  disconnected,  the 
drains  were  property  trapped,  and  middens  kept  in  proper 
repair.  In  many  coses  lie  found  that  the  down  spout  from 
Ihe  roof  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  sewer,  thus 
tiecoming  a  ventilator.  But  as  the  joint;  of  such  spouts 
were  In  many  instances  imperfect,  the  sewer-gas  escaped 
into  (he  houses.  As  (o  the  cause  of  the  epidemic,  so  far 
■I  bis  ioqiurics  enabled  him  to  form  an  opinion,  tie  held  il 


was  caused  by  sewer-gas,  in  coajunetiim  with  \ 
drains.  There  was  plenty  of  cause  for  tl>e  on 
this,  (or  when  once  the  drains  t>ecame  contonin 
the  eicreta  from  fever  patients,  there  was  nothi 

it  spreading,  especially  as  they  had  no  meai 
disposal  of  isolating  the  paiients.  It  wai  un 
decided  at  (his  meeting  of  the  council  (hat  the  I 
iboutd  again  be  put  into  use  for  supplying  (he 
was  also  repor(ed  (ha(  forty<eig1l(  ventilating  ; 
been  placed  in  (he  sewers,  and  that  (hir(y  more  \ 
filed  that  day.  In  order  that  the  sanitary  wo 
borough  may  be  more  efrec(ualty  looked  after,  il 
decided  to  appoint  in  assistant  inspector  of  nuis: 
salary  of  351.  per  week.  Ttie  authorities  app 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  responsibdity  that  rests  u| 
"  to  be  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  any  omi! 

have  characterised  their  action  on  sanitary 
ttK  past  tiy  increased  activity  in  the  future,  whi< 
bear  fruit  in  the  increased  healthiness  and  clea 
the  (own,  as  well  as  in  securing  it  from  (he  pa; 
any  further  outbreaks  of  the  nature  of  (hat  fron 

lot  yet  recovered. 

THE  PLUMBERS'  CONGRESS. 
This  Congress  was  opened  on  Ocu  JO  at  the 
Institute,  South  Kensington,  under  the  presiden 
George  Shaw,  Master  of  the  Plumbers'  Compan 

The  Ctiairman,  in  commencing  the  proceeding 
(o  (he  old  ordinance  of  Edwaid  III, ,  which  ntai 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  they  were  to  discuss, 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  discover  means 
the  public  would  be  protecled  From  the  s^r 
arising  from  defective  plumbing,  by  enforcing 
responsibility  against  those  doing  bad  work. 
only  practically  t>e  done  by  establishing  a  si 
excellence  in  work  and  material.  He  ho|ied  ih 
rations  would  tend  in  this  direction.  The  Cc 
Plumbers'  Company  were  fully  disposed  (o  tak< 
the  matter  ;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  ( 
a  general  movement  was  (aking  place. 

Mr,  Ernest  Hart  read  a  paper  which  will  \ 
p.  ao4. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  was — 
The  Technical  iNSTRticrioN  of  Ptttu 

On  this  subject  Mr.  W.  Eossie,  C.E.,  read 
which  be  contended  that  plumbers  were  often  l( 
having  fallen  From  the  high  position  which  (he  c 
pied  in  ancient  times.  The  healthy  conservat 
tiade  had  d^eneraled  into  unhealthy  radicalii 
manual  skill  was  not  sufficient  to  make  a  fini: 
man,  and  he  would  not  hononr  with  (he  name  a 
education  the  mere  use  of  tools.  It  was  to  bi 
(hat  Ibe  bulk  of  Ihe  literature  of  Ibe  trade  had  b 
elementary  a  i;haraeter.  In  his  opinion  a  techn 
ledge  of  plumbing  should  consist  not  simplj 
certain  metals  for  certain  purposes,  but  of  a 
why  they  were  so  used.  It  should  consist  of  t>e 
apportion  the  metals,  in  case  Ibe  plumber  found 
a  new  colony  ;  of  being  able  to  sketch  in  minuti 
appliances  ;  and  of  not  only  being  able  to  eiei 
but  also  to  measure  it  up.  There  should  also  b 
knowledge  to  tell  whether  work  would  fail  if  1 
in  the  manner  directed,  and  to  provide  a  remed 
tects  and  clerks  of  works  were  sometimes  K 
dealing  with  plumbing  work,  and  showed  a 
of  technical  knowledge.  The  inexperience: 
specified  that  a  soil-pipe  should  be  fixed 
house,  when  it  was  usually  to  be  found  ou 
clerk  of  works  passed  it ;  the  builder  erecti 
surveyor  measured  it  up;  and  yet  Ihe  arr*)^ 
tokened  a  lack  of  the  necessary  knowledge. 
would  continue  until  the  status  of  the  trade  1 
and  until  the  plumber  readied  a  stage  wtlictl  wo 
bim  to  become  a  teacher  of  his  craft,  and  to  lef 
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work.     The  manual  education  of  the  plumber 

secured  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  much 
urork  learned  besidf  s,  but  there  was  a  great  want 
cal  education,  and  the  question  was  how  this 
t  be  imparted.  It  must  be  derived  more  or  less 
ws.  The  mere  seeing  and  handling  0/  lead  would 
all  its  properties  and  applications,  any  more  than 
ige  of  the  bones  taught  the  practice  of  surgery — 
institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  and 
ious  technical  schools.     There  should  be  not  only 

but  an  oral  examination,  besides  a  practical 
Ltion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  metals.  He  would 
ed  to  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  system 
y  the  National  Health  Society  in  the  plumbing 
)n  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Shaw  ;  and  would  accord 
in  the  first  year  to  any  but  those  who  passed  the 
th  commendable  credit.      It   would  repay  the 

for  coming  a  long  distance  to  receive  such  a 
it  would  place  his  thorough  competency  beyond 

T.  Mills  (of  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury) 
)er  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  urged  that 
ction  requisite  for  the  plumber  of  the  future 
;  divided  into  the  following  heads.  Mechanical 
9r  the  trade ;  practical  work  of  the  trade  ;  and 
f  the  trade.  Under  the  fiist  head  he  would 
:tical  geometry  appertaining  to  the  trade,  in- 
ittem-cutting,  or  the  development  of  surfaces, 
naking  of  working  drawings  froTi  dimensioned 
ches,  to  be  done  by  the  student  from  models  of 
appliances  and  fittings.  The  second  head  in- 
t  manipulation  of  sheet-lead,  elementary  sheet 
k,  and  instruction  in  the  various  kinds  of  joints ; 
:hird  head  comprised  instruction  in  the  physics 
le,  with  laboratory  work,  by  the  aid  of  lectures 
ments.  This  latter  would  include  the  properties 
and  alloys,  the  composition  of  solder  and  the 
:he  action  of  air  and  heat  on  molten  metals.     It 

be  expected  that  men  who  had  reached  middle 
lO  had  family  or  other  ties,  would  take  up  the 
instruction  put  forward  by  him  as  needful  for 
•er  of  the  future.  By  the  very  words  *  of  the 
mng  men  were  necessarily  indicated,  and  it 
to  heavy  call  on  a  young  man  to  attend  a  course 
ion  spread  over  (say)  two  years.     When  this 

a  plumber  would  be  as  much  trusted  and 
he  had  been  abused  of  late  years. 
V.  Clarke,  a  teacher  of  plumbers*  work  under 
id  Guilds  Institute,  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
that  the  meaning  of  technical  education  was  not 
derstood  by  the  London  plumbers.  No  man 
I  a  trade  by  reading  books  or  at  ending  lectures, 
education,  as  commonly  understood,  was  not 
cperience,  and  would  never  take  its  place.  At 
me  it  was  often  asked,  wh^t  was  the  good  of  a 

of  technology?  It  might  as  well  be  asked, 
the  good  of  brains?  The  plumber  who  knew 
of  the  nature  of  the  metals  he  used  would  take 
ion  of  protecting  the  public  from  injurious  con- 
oxious  matters,  and  would  know  what  should 
•r  each  special  purpose.  A  knowledge  of  hy- 
id   hydrostatics,   however  elementary,    was  of 

to  the  plumber.  He  had  never  known  an 
ho  gave  detailed  drawings  for  the  plumber  to 
id  the  remedy  for  this  was  that  the  plumber 
:ate  himself,  so  that  the  architect  would  have 
to  advise  with  him  personally.  The  plumber 
nr  how  to  make  drawings,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
n  to  those  in  authority.  It  was  necessary  also 
uld  educate  himself  to  prevent  his  being  pushed 
t  sanitary  engineers.  The  best  solution  of  the 
ras  the  establishment  of  trade  scholarships. 
le  mimificence  of  the  rich  City  companies. 
Id  be  opened  in  any  place  where  a  few  plumbers 
gether  ;  bat  the  plumbers  themselves  had  not 
e  sabject  as  they  might.  J 


Mr.  £.  G.  Mawbey  (Borough  Surveyor  of  King's  Lynn), 
in  a  paper  read  by  him,  stated  that  it  was  frequently 
found  more  difficult  to  convince  the  plumber  than  the 
owner  of  the  necessity  for  modern  saniary  arrangements. 
Plumbers,  instead  of  opposing,  should,  in  their  own 
interests  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  support 
the  suggestions  of  experienced  surveyors  and  sanitary 
inspectors.  There  was  not  so  much  difficulty  in  securing  the 
technical  education  of  plumbers  in  large  cilirs  and  towns 
as  in  small  towns  and  districts.  This  might,  however,  in 
the  latter  cases  be  effected  to  a  great  extent  by  holding 
plumbers*  district  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  papers,  and  the  medical  officers,  local  surveyors,  and 
sanitary  inspectors  might  be  invited  to  take  part  therein, 
and  the  papers,  &c.,  printed  and  circulated.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Sanitary  Institute  might  with  advantage  be 
followed  by  instituting  examinations  for  plumbers  and 
granting  certificates  to  competent  men. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Smeaton  (London)  maintained  that  the  plumbers 
knew  very  well  what  they  had  to  do.  They  had  to  get  a 
living.  A  specification  was  put  into  their  hands  by  a 
person  who  Knew  little  about  plumbing.  The  plumber 
was  ordered  to  carry  out  his  instructions  and  to  mind  his 
own  business.  The  honest  plumber  was  too  often  put  on 
one  side,  and  any  one  who  could  write  on  sanitary  science 
came  to  the  firont.  Competent  plumbers  only  should  be 
employed  in  connection  with  technical  instruction  for  the 
trade. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Davies  (London)  said  that  what  was  required 
was  a  number  of  duly  registered  instructors  of  the  plumbers* 
trade.  There  should  be  an  examiner  in  each  district,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  plumbers. 
He  was  certain  that  members  of  the  craft  would  never 
tolerate  licences. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan  (Glasgow)  contended  that  no  man 
could  learn  the  plumbing  trade  out  of  the  shop.  When  a 
journeyman  he  had  often  to  refuse  to  answer  the  questions 
of  clerks  of  works,  when  under  the  master's  order  he  had 
put  on  5  lb.  lead  piping  instead  of  6  lb.  lead.  A  know- 
ledge of  drawing  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  education  of  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Matkin  was  in  favour  of  licensing  plumbers. 
Mr.  Scott- Moncrieff  (London)  thought  that  the  meeting 
should  do  something  in  the  way  of  passing  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  technical  education.  The  day  had  nearly  gone 
by  when  any  plumber  could  take  refuge  under  the  failure 
of  other  tradesmen  in  connection  with  the  sanitation  of  a 
house. 

Mr.  Humphrey  (Nottingham)  considered  that  plumbers* 
work  was  not  of  the  offensive  character  that  should  neces- 
sitate its  being  buried  out  of  sight.  The  work  should  be 
open  for  inspection,  and  be  thoroughly  good  work  of  its 
kmd.  The  architect  should  be  the  ruling  spirit  in  building 
work,  but  he  should  consult  the  men  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  particular  branches  of  trade. 

The  chairman  here  suggested  that  some  such  resolution 
as  the  following  should  be  passed  :— 

*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  it  is  desirable 
that  in  future  architects  should  not  include  plumbers'  work 
in  builders*  contracts.* 

This  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  who  said  they  had  a  right  to  protest 
against  builders  taking  every  kind  of  business  in  hand. 
Contracts  should  be  divided,  and  so  should  the  responsi- 
bility. The  plumber  would  then  receive  10  per  cent,  more 
for  his  work  and  the  public  be  better  served. 
Mr.  Firth  (Kensington)  seconded  the  resolution. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  (architect)  expressed  his  adherence 
to  the  separation  of  the  plumbing  work  from  builders*  con- 
tracts. 

Mr  Lane  opposed  the  resolution,  believing  that  divided 
responsibility  would  end  in  no  responsibility. 

Mr.  Wandsborough  contended  that  the  action  of  the 
architects  in  including  plumbers*  quantities  in  building 
contracts  had  done  more  than  anything  to  damage  the 
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trade.  The  architects  wou!d  be  senring  the  public  bcllcr 
by  cooferring  with  praclical  men  in  their  various  spheres 
of  work.  If  the  work  were  divided  it  would  open  up 
lecililiei  for  ihedevelopmeni  of  education,  which  masters  at 
pteaCDl  could  not  afTora  to  cariy  out. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  one  dissentient. 

The  next  »object  discussed  vnas ! — 
'  Apphenticisiiip,    the  Duration  and  Condition 

OF  Indentures  Suiter  to  the  Present  State 

OP  THE  Plumbing  trade,  avd  to  the   Modern 

System  of  Technical  Instruction.' 

Mr.  W.  R  Maguire  (Dublin}  read  a  paper,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  the  apprenticeship  of 
plumbers  should  not  be  reduced  to  a  iborlcr  period  than 
seven  years,  as  ol  old  time.  The  object  should  be  not  so 
much  lo  induce  apprentices  to  come  in,  as  lo  insure  that 
when  they  went  ou<  they  should  take  with  them  a  well* 
taught,  well-learned,  and  well -practised  handicraft  for 
public  benefit.  Pajrmenl  to  apprentices  should  be  formed 
more  in  occord  with  their  value  to  ihcir  mosteis,  than  was 
now  the  case.  Even  if  paid  little  in  the  first  year,  there 
should  be  a  tangible  payment  and  steady  advance  of  wages 
year  by  year.  Employers  being  as  differenl  in  character 
B9  workmen  were,  the  Congress  might  frame  some  sug- 
geslioQs  on  Ihc  subject  which  would  be  accepted  as  a  good 
guide  by  bolh  employer  and  employed. 

Mr.  Frederick  Fell  (Worcester)  followed  with  a  pajier 
on  the  same  subject.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  mecbanl. 
cal  trades  had  so  great  a  necessity  existed  for  an  apprentice- 
ship of  long  duration  and  strict  in  its  terms.  Where  the 
master  confined  his  business  strictly  to  plumbing,  all  that 
was  needful  might  be  learned  in  six  years.  He  would 
like  to  see  introduced  into  the  indentures  clauses  com- 
pelling the  apprentices  to  attend  classes  at  properly  con- 
stitute Science  and  Technical  Schools,  and  to  pass  at 
least  two  examinations  during  their  term.  The  Rrst  nf 
these  should  be  simple  and  mainly  practical,  and  the 
second  one  of  a  more  searching  character,  No  tradesman 
should  be  allowed  to  assume  the  responsible  position  of 
master  unless  qualified  lo  be  one. 

Mr.  Smealon  in  a  paper  contended  that  appreoticeship 
should  be  for  at  least  live  years,  the  most  suitable  time  for 
which  would  be  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  year. 
One  or  two  evenings  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  theory  of  plumbing,  including  drawing, 
geometry,  water  supply,  heating,  drainage,  and  the  roof- 
ing of  dwellings.  The  appteniice  must  be  allowed,  by 
mutual  consent  or  arbitration,  to  have  one  master,  and 
finish  hi)  term  with  another  lot  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  knowWge  of  the  trade.  It  would  also  be  well  if  the 
indentures  were  endorsed  as  to  the  conduct  and  ability  of 
the  apprentice. 

Mr.  Scott -Moncrieff  thought  that  five  years  would  be  a 
good  peiiod,  with  perhaps  another  two  years  as  a  term  of 
probation  in  other  workshops.     He  moved  :  — 

'That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  apprenticeship  system  should  be  continued,  and 
modified,  if  necessary,  to  suit  the  improved  course  of 
technical  education.' 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stolder,  and  agreed  to. 

The  third  question  discussed  was, 
'The  Estahlishmest  of  Metropolitan  anu  Pro- 
vincial   Boards    of    Examiners    of    Plumbing 

Work.' 

Mr.  P.  J.  Davies  opened  the  subject  with  a  paper,  in 
which  he  advocated  that  ■  Metropolitan  board  of 
Plunibeti  should  be  established,  with  headquarters  at  the 
oFficeB  of  the  Plumbers'  Company.  The  duly  of  ihe 
Hoard  would  be  lo  examine  plumbers  both  in  theoretical 
and  practical  plumbing,  and  lo  grant  to  successful  candi* 
dates  a  certificate  and  registration,  which  latter  should 
qualify  for  the  office  of  district  examiner  of  sanitary 
plumbing  woik.  If  necessary,  sub-committees  should  be 
nlnhlished  in  large  provincial  town<  to  carry  oul  ihework 
in  uoirormiiy  with  the  Uws  and  reguUiicm  established  b; 


the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Plumbers,  or  by  I'aibmei',, 
The  committee  should  be  made  up  of  certificated  planilien. 

Mr.  E.  Knight  (Soulhwark)  maintained  thit  by  M 
establishment  of  such  Ixrards,  owners  of  honsti  todd 
obtain  certificates  as  to  Ihe  proper  sanitary  coidilimof 
Ihe ir  dwellings.  The  advantage  of  this  was  miailBllii 
connection  with  the  letting  and  selling  of  houin.  udil 
would  at  once  strike  at  the  root  of  defective  uniuiion, 
The  Board  of  Examined  should,  if  possible,  be  invoKJ 
with  some  local  aulhorily,  and  should  at  all  evenli  boU  i 
well-defined  and  acknowledged  position.  They  ■oold 
work  in  connection  with  Ihc  parochial  authoriiiei,  t«ii; 
careful  at  the  sime  time  not  lo  usurp  the  datia  of  'it 
inspector  of  nuisances.  .The  charge  for  reports  should  lii 
small  one.  A  boaid  might  be  formed  in  the  finliiuliul 
from  members  of  Ihe  Court  of  the  Plumbers'  (^onpinj, 
assisted  perhaps  by  one  or  two  professional  genii  emeu. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Mooie,  Codtr 
wood,  and  others  look  part.     Mr.  Vacher  ptoposeit  ;- 

'  That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  thai  in  ibe  c'lnl  of 
Ihe  establishment  of  Provincial  Boards  of  Eiuainen  ol 
Plumbing  work,  such  Boards  (firstly)  should  be  aSliitiJ 
with  a  Metropolitan  Board ;  (secondly)  should  cratitf 
chiefly  of  trained  working  plumbers  ;  and  (ihirdly)  sboolJ 
be  in  connection  with  the  provincial  schools  of  plumtnng. 

Ml.  A.  B.  Clarke  seconded  the  resolution,  which  m 
cairicd.     The  fourth  subject  was, 

'The  RtdtsTRATioN  OF  Journeyman  Plumbeis.' 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Bermondsey),  who  read  a  papci,  »* 
opposed  to  Ihe  proposed  registration,  as  it  would  open  ip 
a  field  for  many  abuses,  and  ultimalcly  do  greil  bus  i* 
the  trade.  Any  board  of  examiners  would  consist  liij^ 
of  members  with  theoretical  qualificaiioos,  aud  skIi  » 
class  of  judges  would  in  lime  exclude  tbe  ptacticil  ina- 
There  were  means  in  Ibeir  midst  for  obtaining  propl^;- 
qualified  plumbers,  vii.,  the  Irade  societies.  There  mi' 
piejudice  against  these,  but  he  would  ask  what  wcrcthe 
Plumbers'  company  and  the  other  guilds  but  tndt 
societies?     Plumbers  were  Ihe  only  corapelenljudjoi^ 

Elumbing,  and  Ihe  young  man  who  joined  a  trade  sodtij 
3d  tbe  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  older  woikma. 

Mr.  Smeaton  advocalnl  Ihe  granting  of  some  sidia- 
tilicate  as  was  given  in  America. 

Mr.  Houghton  thought  thai  if  the  masters  were  itpl- 
tered  first  it  wouW  have  the  effect  of  keeping  hntndrapffl 
and  others  from  undertaking  plumbing  work. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  i^istralion  wooM  ^ 
a  mark  of  high  honour,  showing  that  Ihe  person  reguunJ 
was  a  competent  craftsman. 

Mr.  Swales  said  that  in  Melbourne  plumbers  had  tojoa 


On  Oct.  21  the  following  resolution,  in  continuUioD  " 
tbe  previous  day's  business,  was  passed  :— 

'  That,  in  Ihe  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  regisinii* 
of  roaster  plumbers  and  journeymen  plumbers  is  eipedian 

Mr.  Webb  read  a  paper  on — 
'  The  Suitability  of  Materials  used  in  Picotiw, 
and  particuuirlv  those  material  rkwtl* 
iNTRODOc&o  AS  Substitutes  fob  Lead.' 
There  was,  he  said,  no  known  substance  to  etjnil  w 
for  wear.  Properly  laid,  nol  condensed,  well  drippn 
and  with  all  the  expansion  possible,  he  contended  it  "• 
ihe  best.  But  they  must  adapt  Ihemselves  to  cii^ 
stances.  In  model  dwelling-houses,  with  drying-p""* 
at  the  lop,  it  would  be  entirety  out  of  place  IoukuiT 
thing  else  but  osphalte  or  cement  and  coke  bteeie.  T'"'' 
ing  lo  another  subsiitute— viz.,  line,  alihougli  o"^ 
improved  in  the  laying,  il  had  Do  superiorily  orrr  less, 
being  a  bard  melal  without  expansion,  and  liatJetoOKi 
from  the  action  of  the  add  in  Ihe  proems  of  ailiietilt 
With  t^ard  lo  cisterns  he  gave  the  preference  logji™"'^ 
iron  ones.  In  lead  cisterns,  and  especaally  in  ceitsin  ^ 
Iricts,  ihe  acIioQ  of  water  aifecled  the  weakest  ptn"  ■ 
the  cistern— m.,  the  outside  of  the  solderii^  w  vIM 
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IS  not  frequently  cleaned  out  small  portions 
were  liable  to  be  imported  into  the  system. 
;,  as  a  substitute,  would  not  stand  the  test ; 
id  in  cleaning  them  out  a  slimy  vegetable 
ng  to  the  sides,  and  there  was  a  liability  to 
vibration.  With  respect  to  soil-pipes  he  gave 
)  to  lead,  and  asked  whether  it  was  possible 
liked  joint  with  iron  lasting  for  any  length  of 
kage  would  occur  in  the  cement  of  the  joint, 

would  exude.  Turning  to  the  question  of 
good-looking  pieces  of  porcelain  had  been 
tut  these  were  complicated  in  construction, 
n  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  He  still  adhered 
closet  adopted  by  Bramah,  but  very  much 
r  all  private  dwellings  where  supervision 
very  old  servant,  the  pan-closet,  had  been 
d  of  late.  Though  long  since  condemned,  it 
large  extent  in  use,  and  would  live  as  long  as 
•ntemporaries  as  a  hard-wearing  closet 
ission  which  followed, 

said  he  considered  the  ordinary  pan-closet 
:st  thing  in  buildings. 

r  affirmed  that  no  cistern  should  be  left  for 
ee  months  without  cleaning, 
was  not  opposed  to  iron  soil-pipes  if  they 
e  sound.  Iron  and  lead  pipes  did  not  always 
ether ;  in  a  comparatively  short  time  there 
I  the  joints,  and  the  foul  air  would  escape. 
.  Court  thought  that  plumbers  should  be 
e  their  discretion  very  much  as  to  which  was 
rial  to  be  used. 

wood  believed  there  was  a  great  opportunity 
to  push  lead  as  against  zinc.  For  internal 
;ood  strong  lead  was  the  best,  fitted  neatly 

r  remarked  that  glazed  earthenware  was  suit- 
ns  in  country  districts. 

on  was  of  opinion  that  lead  was  the  most 
ial  for  soil  or  any  other  pipes,  because  good 
tand  the  action  of  any  amount  of  acids  or 
lot  believe  glazed  earthenware  used  in  water- 
lals  would  last  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
ions  of  the  lead  piping  of  the  ancient  conduit 
and  which  was  as  good  as  on  the  day  it 
vn.  In  the  case  of  Glasgow  the  engineer 
low  anything  but  lead  to  be  used  for  the 
except  for  the  large  mains.  He  believed 
d  that  lead  was  the  best  material. 
1  (Glasgow)  read  a  paper  on 

lABiLiTY  OF  Fixing  upon  a  System  by 

IIFORMITY  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  MATERIALS 
LUMBING  MAY  BE  INSURED.* 

hat  the  idea  of  enforcing  uniformity  in  the 
i  in  plumbing  was  not  new,  as  articles  in 
th  the  water  supply  of  London  and  Glasgow 
an  official  stamp.  No  regulations,  however, 
tofing  materials  or  soil-pipes.  The  practice 
in  cast-iron  rain-water  pipes  inside  houses, 
y  to  do  duty  as  soil  and  waste-water  pipes, 
^hibited.  In  many  cases  it  was  customary 
hot -water  waste-pipes  for  baths  and  wash- 
e  soil-pipe  for  the  closets.  This  was  a  bad 
\  the  soil-pipe  to  stink  worse  than  with  only 
ing  through  it  In  addition  to  [condemning 
>es,  he  objected  to  the  way  in  which  their 
ften  made — viz.,  by  merely  plastering  a  little 
he  top  of  the  joint.  When  the  joints  were 
ind  run  with  lead  or  sulphur  they  should  be 
red  lead,  and  the  joints  made  with  hemp 
1  lead  and  twisted  round  the  spigot  end  of 
hen  in  position  the  hemp  should  be  rammed 
joint  run  full  with  red  lead, 
ission  which  followed,  Mr.  W.  R.  £.  Coles 
&t  a  standard  of  the  quality  of  materials 
:d  upon,  to  be  specified  in  the  tender. 


An  extra  paper  by  Mr.  Poole,  of  Norwood,  on  the  same 
subject  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Tidmas  proposed, — 

'  That  the  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  system  of  sealing  *or  marking  lead  and  solder  of 
standard  weight  and  quality  be  revived  by  the  Plumbers' 
Company,  and  that  the  Plumbers*  Company  should  be 
requested  to  consider  whether  the  materials  used  in 
plumbers*  work  as  substitutes  for  lead  are  suitable,  and 
whether  standards  of  quality  for  such  materials  could  be 
advantageously  fixed  on  and  verified  by  a  recognised  mark.' 

Mr.  Smeaton  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  F.  Wells  (Worcester)  opened  the  question  of — 

*The  Formation  of  District  Associations  of 
Plumbers  to  Investigate  and  Secure,  as  far 
as  Practicable,  Correction  of  Evils  and 
Abuses  Arising  in  Connection  with  the 
Trade.* 

He  said  that  if  the  formation  of  such  associations  would 
correct  the  evils  of  insanitary  plumbing  it  would  be  a 
strong  argument  in  their  favour,  and  would  effect  a  lasting 
good.  Insanitary  plumbing  was  the  cause  of  a  great 
amount  of  illness  and  death,  and  yet  this  sort  of  work  was 
not  only  accepted,  but  sought  after  on  the  plea  of  cheap- 
ness. If  district  associations  could  be  formed  to  correct 
these  abuses,  and  carried  on  effectively,  they  would  in  the 
first  place  be  the  means  of  securing  wholesome  dwellings, 
and  would  give  the  honest  tradesman  his  legitimate  place 
in  his  trade. 

Mr.  Emptage  (Margate)  read  a  paper  in  which  he  said 
though  much  had  been  done  through  the  labours  of  sani- 
tarians and  sanitary  societies,  it  was  small  in  comparison 
with  what  would  be  accomplished.  Our  American  cousins 
had  grappled  ingeniously  with  the  evils,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  stringent  plumbing  law  had  almost  regenerated  the  trade. 
In  some  places  the  law  was  carried  out  with  great  rigour, 
and  he  found  that  a  plumber  in  New  York  was  fined  fifty 
dollars  for  putting  in  a  dummy  vent-pipe  to  a  trap  in  the 
basement  of  a  house;  a  master  plumber  was  fined  150 
dollars  for  allowing  two  dummy  vent-pipes  to  be  fixed  ; 
while  another  was  fined  250  dollars  for  bad  plumbing 
work  in  new  buildings.  An  unregistered  plumber  lost  the 
day  in  an  action  against  a  builder  to  recover  his  account 
for  work  done,  because  he  was  not  registered,  and  was 
therefore  working  contrary  to  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  permissive  nature  of  our  laws  in  regard  to  sanitary 
matters  too  frequently  resulted  in  the  presence  upon  our 
local  boards  of  unscrupulous  builders,  and  interested  par- 
ties who  used  their  position  to  silence  the  surveyor.  The 
American  law  had  been  in  force  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  seemed  to  work  well.  It  protected  the  plumber  to  a 
great  extent  from  dangerous  competition,  and  enabled  him 
to  do  honest  work.  There  would  be  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  such  a  stringent  law  passed  in  England,  but 
they  might,  with  a  good  chance  of^ ultimate  success,  aim  at 
obtaining  Parliamentary  powers  whereby  all  plumbing 
work  in  connection  with  sanitation  would  be  carried  out 
under  the  strict  supervbion  of  properly  appointed  and 
duly  qualified  persons,  upon  certain  fixed  and  sound 
sanitary  principles. 

Mr.  John  Bailey  thought  it  would  be  better  to  form 
associations  to  remodel  their  craft,  than  to  allow  it  to 
dwindle  into  mere  tinkership.  He  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  general  public  when  they  had  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  trade  were  not  aware  that  the 
plumbers  did  not  desig^n  their  own  work,  but  were  in 
reality  carrying  out  other  people's  ideas  of  sanitation.  It 
was  his  opinion,  after  forty-five  years*  experience,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  form  metropolitan  and  provincial  associa- 
tions, not  simply  for  themselves,  but  for  the  registration 
of  joume3mien  plumbers. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Court,  in  a  paper,  referred  to  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  an  investigation  of  plumbers'  work. 
Architects  in  some  instances,  and  the  medical  professioD| 
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were  now  giving  more  time  and  attention  to  the  laws  of 
sanitary  science  than  at  any  previous  period.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  he  had  been  compelled  to  condemn  a  large 
portion  of  the  work  he  had  seen  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
country.  They  would  all  agree  that  there  was  the  greatest 
necessity  existing  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  plumbers' 
work,  for  the  correction  of  evils  and  abuses.  This  should 
be  done  by  associations  formed  for  the  purpose.  It  would 
tend  to  raise  a  trade  which  was  second  to  none  in  import- 
ance, for  upon  the  plumber's  work  more  than  upon  that 
of  any  other  trade  did  the  health  of  the  nation  depend. 
The  associations  should  he  composed  of  plumbers,  as  the 
work  to  be  inspected  would  be  plumbers'  work. 

Mr.  Allan  (Eastbourne)  proposed  : — 

'  That  the  resolutions  and  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  paper  be  referred  to  the  Plumbers*  Guild,  with 
a  request  tnat  they  will  confer  thereon,  with  a  view  to  take 
such  action  as  may  seem  best.' 

Mr.  J.  Murrell  (Norwich),  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress, expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  representative  committee  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  and  suggestions  that  had  been  made. 
He  congratulated  those  who  bad  attended  the  sittings  on 
the  practical  character  of  the  discussions,  and  the  genial 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  carried  on,  and  thought  it 
would  only  be  the  beginning  of  what  would  be  an  ultimate 
and  general  success. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the 
Plumbers'  Company  closed  the  proceedings. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  WITH  RE- 
GARD TO  THE  OVERCROWDED  DWELL- 
INGS OF  THE  POOR  IN  TOWNS  AND  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 

This  question  was  discussed  at  the  recent  Church  Con- 
gress at  Carlisle,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  read  the 
first  paper,  in  which  he  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  past 
action  of  the  clergy  in  their  several  parishes,  instancing 
the  work  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Quekett,  Mr.  Denton,  Canon 
Girdlestone,  Mr.  Lowder,  Mr.  Billing,  and  Mr.  Bamett. 
He  also  adduced  the  indirect  influence  of  the  clergy  in 
promoting  better  habits  among  the  people  through  edu- 
cation, they  having  been  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
national  education.  In  answering  the  question — 'What 
can  the  Church  do  to  remedy  the  present  evils?'  the 
Bishop  gave  six  answers— (i)  By  creating,  directing,  and 
keeping;  alive  public  opinion ;  (2)  bv  enlisting  and  en- 
couragmg  workers  in  the  cause,  such,  especially,  as  the 
band  of  ladies  working  under  the  training  and  direction  of 
Miss  Octavia  Hill ;  (3)  by  stirring  up  the  owners  of 
property  to  a  higher  conception  of  their  responsibilities  ; 
(4)  by  teaching  the  people  in  all  ways  to  care  for  better 
homes  and  purer  surroundings  ;  (5)  by  infusing  among  the 
people  a  spirit  of  self-help  and  enlisting  them  in  the  work 
of  self-improvement  and  improvement  of  their  homes  and 
habits ;  (6)  by  fostering  the  great  movements  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  and  purity. 

Major  Rankin,  M.P.,  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Church  toendeavour  toimprove  thedwellingsof  thepoorand 
to  lessen  the  evil  of  overcrowding  in  every  possible  and  legiti- 
mate way.  The  Church  could  work  by  private  effort,  both 
individual  and  combined.  The  clergy  might  be  most  useful 
in  the  cause  of  stimulating  every  enort  at  self-help  in  the 
way  of  cottage  building  societies  or  Starr-Bowkett 
societies.  It  was  a  legitimate  and  rightful  use  of  the 
pulpit  for  any  clergyman  to  give  his  parishioners  sound 
and  useful  advice  therefrom  on  this  question.  Much  had 
been  done  by  individuals  and  companies  to  rebuild  and 
improve  insanitary  dwellings  and  to  offer  them  to  the 
working  classes  at  low  though  remunerative  rents.  In 
this  kind  of  work  it  was  within  the  power  of  nearly  every 
one  to  do  something.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 


stimulate  efforts  of  this  kind,  as  if  bad  property  were  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  kind  and  Christian  owners,  one 
great  part  of  this  difHcult  problem  would  be  solved.    It 
would  be  a  work    worthy  of  the  Church   to  esublish 
dwellings  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  very  poor  by  having 
one  or  two  room  tenements ;  and  the  establishment  of 
cheap  club  or  table  d'hote  dinners  in  connection  with 
such  dwellings  would  be  worthy  of  benevolent  people. 
As  to  legal  remedies,   the  Church  ought  to  urge  the 
constituted  authorities  to  take  action  when  lequired,  for  if 
that  were  done  an  immense  step  towards  the  rooting-oot 
of  overcrowded  areas  would  have   been   taken.      The 
country  was  over-populated,  and  the  only  effective  remedy 
was  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  persons  who  now  annually 
immigrate  into  our  large  towns  from  the  country.    The 
Church  and  the  clergy  could  do  a  great  and  beneficent 
work  by  endeavouring  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigration 
from  the  country  districts  to  our  colonies  rather  than  to 
our  towns.     We  might  establish  indu<trial  schools  for  the 
reception  of  poor  children,  either  orphans  or  the  children 
of  vicious  pirents,  with  the  object  of  training  them  for 
colonial  life,  and  then  sending  them  out  to  homes  in  the 
colonies. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,    head  master  of 
Clifton  College,  said    he  advocated  these  principles  :- 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  (i)  to  influence  opioioB 
by  collecting  facts  about  the  dwellingE  of  the  poor ;  (2)  to 
urge  its  members  vigorously  to  promote  improvements  io 
the  material  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor ;    (3)  to  set 
an  example  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  ways  not 
directly  remunerative  on  the  improvement,  where  desirable^ 
of  dwellings  on  Church  property.     He  made  the  folknring 
recommendations : — That   in  the   country  sanitary  asso- 
ciations be  formed  in  each  rural  deanery  to  call  attentioa 
to  this  and  cognate  subjects,  and  to  collect  and  difinse  m* 
formation  as  to  facts  and  causes  and  legal  remedies ;  that 
in  each  large  town  a  committee — not  limited  to  proJissed 
members  of  the  Church  of  England — be  invited  by  the 
bishop  to  assist  him  in  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
life  of  the  very  poor.     A  valuable  precedent  for  this  nuy 
be  found   in  the  city  of  Bristol.     That  a  searching  ex- 
amination be  made  by  the  bishop  in  each  diocese,  or  by 
some  commission  appointed  by  him,  as  to  the  conditiaa 
and  occupation  of  houses  on  the  glebes  and  Church  pco* 
perty  in  general.     Some  precedent  for  this  may  be  fcNod 
m  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.     That  the  Houses  of  Cot* 
vocation  in  both  provinces  be  requested  to  collect  and 
summarise  for  publication  evidence  on  overcrowded  dwett* 
ings  and    their  effects  on  the    moral  condition  of  tbor 
inhabitants.     The  valuable  report  on   intemperance  *ill 
occur  to  all  as  a  precedent.     That  the  trustees  of  Qneei 
Anne's  Bounty  be  requested  to  advance  money  not  only 
under  the  Dilapidation  Act  for  necessary  repairs;  hot, 
under  proper  conditions,  on  the  report  of  some  special 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  bishop  for  the  pnrposeof 
improving     cottages    upon    the    glebe.      •Overaowied 
dwellings  (it  is  said)  like  all  other  unfavourable  condition 
of  life  among  the  very  poor,  are  the  result  of  the  laws  of 
economical   science;'    but    the  very  raisan  d^itre  o^ 
genius  of  Christianity  is,  by  the  impUmting  in  men  of  1 
new  motive  and  spirit,  to  fight  such  econoaiic  and  social 
laws  as  act  against  the  highest  interests  of  society. 

Mr.  William  Inglis,  of  Leeds,  President  of  the  QiaA 
of  England  Working  Men's  Society,  said  respectabk 
Christianity  comfortably  located  in  '  ceiled  houses '  coiij 
not  dream  of  the  fever  dens,  nurseries  for  disease,  av 
centres  of  disaffection  and  discontent  that  almost  toochit 
— the  hideousness  of  the  blind  adleys  and  sunless  ooo^i 
where  the  virtuous  poor,  the  vicious  poor,  and  tbeaimin' 
clashes  are  huddled  together.  In  Leeds  it  was  no  bmo«* 
mon  thing  to  find  five,  six,  and  evea  more  persoos,  otfT 
of  them  adults,  and  not  always  memben  of  the  stfc 
family,  occupying  one  sleeping  apartmeot.  Miiyoftkfli 
miserable  and  inadequate  houses  were  tliOKicivUia 
civilisation— cellar  dwellings.  The  same  ooB^i^^ 
things  was  to  be  found  in  tne  slums  of  cfCij  ttnrn.  ^ 
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reached  the  climax  in  London,  where  30,000  men,  women, 
and  children  have  not  even  the  shelter  of  an  overcrowded 
home,  but  sleep  in  casual  wards,  common  lodging-houses, 
OT  hide  away  in  any  hole  like  beasts ;  and  where  60,000 
families,  of  from  two  to  ten  persons  in  a  family,  each  lived 
in  one  room.  The  effects  of  this  crowding  were  (i)  the  ruin 
of  young  men  and  women,  who  drifted  into  the  public- 
houses,  the  music-halls,  and  the  street ;  (2)  the  absence  of 
home  training,  most  of  the  children  being  brought  up  in 
the    streets  that  surround   the  slums,    well   named    the 
•  Devil's  Kindergarten  ;  *  (3)  the  infant  mortality,  which  in 
Southwark  district  amounts  to  305  per  1,000 ;  and  (4)  a 
vast  amount  of  physical  weakness  and  deformity.    Looking 
for  the  cause  he  found  it  partly  in  the  pulling  down  of  the 
dwelh'ngs  of  the  poor  for  street  improvements.     Why 
should  we  not  have  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Poor  ?     It  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  set  such  machinery 
in  motion  and  invite  the  co-operation  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs  contributed  a  paper,  in  which 
he    described  the  deficiencies  of  cottages  in  villages  in 
Sucks,  which  were  in  a  miserable  and  ruinous  condition. 
In  one  village  none  were  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  many 
ha.d  but  one  bedroom.     Capacity,  water-supply,  drainage, 
and  surroundings  all  condemned  the  cottages  as  unfit  for 
ha.bitaiion,  and  such  cottages  were  to  be  found  in  many 
villages.     Better  cottages  could  not  be  provided  because 
la.boarers  could  not  pay  their  rents,  but  allotments  of  land 
''^onld  enable  cottagers  to  do  so.     We  could  not  wait  for 
tHe  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  nor  for  the 
elevation  of  the  individual   standard  of   comfort ;    but 
P^^nnissive   legislation  must   be    made  compulsory,  and 
^3-nitary  conditions  must  be  enforced  by  the  appointment 
^^   inspectors  and  of   medical  officers  of    health.      The 
-Ajtisans*  Dwellings  Act  should  be  extended  to  the  counties. 
The  Rev.  G.  P.  Head,  of  Hatfield,  Doncaster,  said  the 
landlords  had  not  yet  recognised  the  duty  of  providing 
cottages  for  those  employed  in  tilling  their  land.     In  his 
district  few  cottages  had  more  than  one  bedroom,  and 
dergymen  who  moved  in  the  matter  were  threatened  with 
the  stoppage  of  charitable  subscriptions.     They  wanted  in 
such  districts  the  support  of  public  opinion.     There  were 
^oble  examples  to  the  contrary.   All  that  was  required  was 
that  those  examples  should  be  imitated.     In  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  many  cottages  had  far  less  than  the  minimum  of 
cubic  space  for  each  sleeper,  but  these  separate  properties 
"^ere  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  votes  they  gave.     Em- 
ployers of  labour  in  towns  and  cities  should  do  something 
^o  house  those  who  made  their  fortunes. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Humphreys,  of  St.  Matthew's,  Cam- 
bri^jge^  said  he  had  endeavoured  to  form  companies  to 
'Ipl^^ir  cottages  and  build  cottpges,  and  experiment  had 
*ao\vn  that  the  work  could  be  done  and  leave  a  profit  of  4 
P^»"  cent.  A  popular  book  containing  the  experience  gained 
^^  different  parts  of  the  city  would  stimulate  effort  in  this 
*^*"^^ction.  The  work  should  be  brought  before  the  under- 
^""^J^uates  at  the  universities. 

.  ^tTie  President  referred  to  inquries  that  were  being  made 
^  Bristol  and  Hull  which  were  likely  to  lead  to  beneficial 
j^^Vilts,  and  which  should  encourage  the  clergy  and  the 
f^^  ^  3^  to  take  the  work  in  hand.     The  question  would  be 
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'^^ed  upon  us  by  the  progress  of  compulsory  education, 

T  ^ich  was  impossible  under  the  conditions  that  had  been 

^^<ribed.     You  could   not  improve  houses  unless  you 

^5^Vtld  get  at  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people  who 

^'^ed  in  them,  as  was  being  done  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill 

*^^d  others. 


^IRST    ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

This  association  owes  its  existence  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  the  able  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Legg,  of 
Hackney,  and  Mr.  Lukes,  of  Gravesend,  who  first  pro- 
mulgated the  idea  of  the  association  by  letters  sent  to  and 
inserted  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  April  15,  May  15, 


July  15,  1883.  These  letters  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  through  their  secre- 
tary, Mr.  E.  "White  Wallis,  who  very  kindly  took  the 
matter  up,  and  advised  and  assisted  in  the  matter  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  preliminary  meeting,  which,  owing 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  that  society  at  No.  9  Conduit 
Street,  on  June  9,  1883  {see  Sanitary  Record  for 
June  15,  1883).  In  answer  to  some  150  circulars  sent  to 
inspectors  in  London  and  neighbourhood,  about  twenty 
members  attended  the  meeting,  which  was  presided  over 
by  £.  C.  Robins,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  a  gentleman  eminent 
in  sanitary  science,  and  who  has  always  sympa- 
thised with  and  shown  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
'  disabilities  of  inspectors  of  nuisances.'  {See  Sanitary 
Record,  for  Oct.  15,  1883,  p.  176.)  It  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  it  was  expedient  that  an  association 
should  be  formed  under  the  title  of  <  The  Association  of 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  *  to  which  any  inspector  hold- 
ing public  office  was  entitled  to  become  a  member.  It 
was  also  after  some  discussion  resolved  that  anyone  inte- 
rested in  sanitary  science  would  be  eligible  to  become  an 
associate.  A  Provisional  Committee  of  twelve  of  the  in- 
spectors present  was  formed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  starting  the 
association. 

The  Committee  met  several  times,  and  the  first  meeting 
was  held  on  July  28,  1883,  at  the  Holbom  Town  Hall 
{see  Sanitary  Record,  Aug.  15,  1883).  In  answer  to 
about  400  circulars,  some  forty  inspectors  met  and  adopted, 
with  few  alterations,  the  rules  suggested  by  the  Provisional 
Committee.  The  Executive  or  Council  was  elected  from 
those  present,  and  included  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
the  Provisional  Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  nominated  from 
time  to  time,  and  have  consented  to  become  honorary 
members: — J.  Bristowe,  M. D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dr. 
Bianchi,  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  C.B.,  President,  Dr.  W.  Collingridge,  M.A., 
Brudenell  R.  Carter,  F.R.C.S.,  T.  Orme  Dudfield,  M.D., 
William  Eassie,  C.E.,  Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  George  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  Baldwin 
Latham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  James  Lemon,  M.Inst. C.E.,  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S., 
E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  J.  W.  Tripe,  M.D.,  Lewis  Angel, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Dr.  F.  M.  Comer,  Dr.  W.  Johnson  Smith. 

At  a  later  meeting  the  name  of  the  present  honoured 
president  was  proposed,  and,  in  answer  to  the  request  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  *  the  father  of 
sanitary  science, '  consented  to  become  the  first  president 
of  the  association. 

The  Council  have  arranged  to  hold  the  meetings  in 
future  at  the  rooms  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
No.  I  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand,  London. 

Monthly  meetings  have  been  held  as  follows : — On 
October  3,  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall,  when  Mr.  G.  B. 
Jerram  (the  chairman)  gave  his  inaugural  address.  {Set 
Sanitary  Record  for  November  15,  1883,  p.  269.)  On 
November  3,  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  a  paper  was  read  by 
S.  P.  Skipworth,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  Caistor 
Union,  on  *  The  Position  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector. '  On 
December  i,  at  i  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  May,  sanitary  inspector  of  Ramsgate,  on 
*  Tenure  of  Office.*  {See  Sanitary  Record  for  Decem- 
ber 15,  1883,  p.  298.)  On  January  5,  by  Mr.  T.  Buck- 
worth,  of  St.  Saviour's,  on  '  Housing  and  Sanitary 
Inspection  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.'  On  February  2, 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson,  of  Tottenham,  on  *  Procedure  in 
Relation  to  the  Abatement  of  Nuisances.'  On  March  I, 
the  whole  evening  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  many 
important  matters  which  arose  out  of  those  two  papers. 
On  April  3,  a  paper  of  some  considerable  length  was  read 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Rees,  of  Guildford  Union,  on  'The 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  from  a  Rural  Inspector's  Point 
of  View.' 

The  whole  of  the  meetings  have  been  well  «.<^e.tL<^tA.^ 
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many  inspectors  showing  their  interest  by  coming  long 
distances  m  order  to  attend  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  two  papers  and  the  address  of  the  chairman  specially 
referred  to  the  difficulties  and  disabilities  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors  ;  and  such  was  the  feeling  evinced  that  some- 
thing  should  be  done  to  protect  inspectors  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  efficiently  and  fearlessly  that  it  culminated  in 
the  following  resolutions  being  unanimously  adopted  with 
a  view  to  a  memorial  being  presented  to  the  Government, 
so  that  in  any  alteration  which  might  be  made  in  the 
sanitary  laws  provision  might  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  and  provide  the  same 
means  for  superannuation  as  is  provided  for  ofHcers  under 
the  Poor  Law  administration.  Resolutions. — i.  That  the 
position  of  the  metropolitan,  urban,  and  rural  inspectors  be 
assimilated.  2.  That  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  sani- 
tary inspectors  may  be  strengthened,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
appointment  of  all  officers  should  be  approved  of  by  the 
Government  Sanitary  Authority,  and  no  officer  dismissed 
by  any  local  authority  without  final  appeal  to,  and 
approval  of,  the  said  Government  Sanitary  Authority.  It 
was  also  resolved  to  send  circulars  to  all  the  inspectors  in 
the  country,  and  some  1,944  circulars  were  sent  out,  re- 
suiting  in  about  550  being  returned  agreeing  with  the 
intentions  of  the  resolutions,  and  showing  that  the  asso- 
ciation was  thoroughly  appreciated  and  supported  by  the 
inspectors  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pre- 
sident has  seen  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt,  and  arrangements  were  being  made  for  him 
to  receive  a  deputation  and  memorial  on  the  subject ;  but 
owing  to  the  earlier  adjournment  of  the  Parliament,  no 
opportunity  has  yet  been  given  for  the  memorial  to  be 
presented.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  early  in  the 
coming  session  the  wishes  of  the  members,  and  others 
supporting  their  action,  will  be  brought  before  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  this  important  matter  may  be  placed  on  a 
satisfactory  footing. 

The  important  question  of  the  Housing  of  the  Poor, 
which  has  excitei  so  much  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  has  also  received  the  attention  of  the  members, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  very  interesting  and  important  discus- 
sion, and  the  association  has  been  represented  before  the 
Royal  Commission  for  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  by  their 
president  and  chairman. 

The  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  papers  corcerned 
matters  of  much  interest  and  importance,  and  the  able 
way  in  which  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  authors  of 
the  several  papers,  and  discussed  by  the  members,  fully 
shows  that  they  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
the  meetings  and  objects  of  the  association. 

The  winter  session  was  closed  with  the  first  annual 
dinner,  which  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
June  9,  and  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
sident, Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  who  presided,  Earl 
Fortescue,  Baron  De  Liebhaber,  representing  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris,  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  and  James  Lemon,  M.InstC.E. 

The  list  of  members  now  comprises  thirty-nine  metro- 
politan, sixty-five  urban,  and  forty-one  rural  inspectors,  and 
three  associates,  in  addition  to  twenty  honorary  members.  It 
is  hoped  that  many  more  inspectors  will  join  the  association, 
as  it  must  be  a  considerable  help  to  each  inspector  to 
have  the  advantage  which  such  an  association  presents. 

Since  the  winter  session  the  members  have  met  twice  ; 
the  first  time  on  July  12,  when,  through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Doulton,  the  members  present  were  shown  over 
their  beautiful  works,  and  thence,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  were  conducted  down  the  river  to  view  the  new 
process  of  dealing  with  offal  and  refuse  at  his  works  at 
Belvedere,  afterwards  being  entertained  at  dinner  by  him 
at  Greenwich.  On  the  next  occasion  the  meeting  was  held 
on  August  9,  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  when  Professor 
Corfield  met  the  members,  and  explained  the  defects  of 
the  unsanitary  houses  and  the  benents  of  sanitary  houses. 
Several  exhibitors  were   present  to    explain  matters  of 


interest  in  the  Exhibition,  which  most  have  been 
means  of  imparting  much  valuable  information  tc 
inspectors  attending.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that 
association  is  the  first  scientific  body  that  used 
Exhibition  collectively  for  purposes  of  edification 
information  useful  to  them  in  their  daily  work. 

On  Monday,  August  11,  the  president,  Edwin  ( 
wick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  gave  a  most  important  and  val 
address  to  the  members  on  '  The  Means  to  Pi 
Cholera.* 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  work  of  the  as 
tion  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  since  tbe 
mencement  .1,116  letters  have  been  sent  out,  and 
circulars,  and  also  1,121  letters  have  been  receivec 
being  entirely  independent  of  rules,  pamphlets 
papers  sent  out  or  received. 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
arranging  for  District  Committees  to  be  held  in  the 
and  in  the  west ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  it  is  imp 
for  country  members  to  attend  many  of  the  meeti 
Lond"n,  that  the  arrangement  of  these  District 
mittees  will  enable  the  members  in  those  district  t( 
together  and  read  papers  and  discuss  the  various  si 
brought  under  their  notice.  The  Council,  in  pre< 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  year,  cannot  but  coi 
late  the  members  on  the  decided  success  which  h 
lowed  their  effort  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  assoc 
both  in  the  number  who  have  joined,  and  the  presti 
status  of  the  society.  But  they  would  urge  the  m 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  position,  but  tn 
each  individual  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  either  I 
tributing  a  paper  on  some  matter  of  common  inte 
by  introducing  new  members,  or  attending  the  m« 
help  the  association  to  still  further  progress,  so 
may  occupy  that  position  amongst  other  kindred 
tions  which  such  a  one  as  this  should,  and  must  a 
by  urging  neighbouring  inspectors,  not  already  n 
of  this  association,  to  join  it. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATE 

ENGLISH. 

5,270.  (1883.)  Ventilation.  T.  Bauchoi 
N.B.  [6r/.]— This  invention  relates  to  a  ventiia 
plicable  for  the  ventilation  of  halls,  churches,  d 
n(  uses,  stables,  and  buildings  gener;»Ily.  The  21 
the  ventilator  is  as  follows,  the  course  of  the  cm 
vitiated  air  passing  out  therethrough  being  rcpresei 


the  arrows  shown  in  the  sketch.     The  asoeodifig  ^ 
I  of  vitiated  air  passing  off  from  the  buildingstiikesigi 
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ide  of  Ihe  plate  d,  and  is  thereby  deflecled 
e  aoaulai  tpkces/  The  cuiient  then  passes 
tween  the  outer  saifacc  of  the  conicaJ  cap  i, 
iCc  sariace  of  the  taper  or  conical  top  i,  and  is 
>we<l  to  escape.  Any  of  the  ascending  current 
ur  which  does  not  escape  by  these  means  is 


xl  between  the  cosing/' and  the  enclosed  venti- 
i  by  means  of  the  conical  anmilus  formed  at  the 
nd  is  deflected  from  side  to  side  between  Ihe 
1  the  contained   tubes  c  and  A,  nnlil,  striking 

plate  or  base  /,  it  is  reflected  upwards  and 
Dgh  the  annular  spaces  h,  and  outwards  through 
or  together  with  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
ig  current  of  vitiated  air,  finally  escapiog  at  the 
I  which  it  entered.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
;y,  as  well  as  at  tbe  lower  part  ol  the  lower 
r  more  orifices,  ni,  are  provided  for  tbe  purpose 

the  discharge  of  any  rain  or  water  of  conden- 

(1883.)  Deodorising  Foul  Air.  J.  F. 
s.  Belvedere,  Kent.  [W.]— This  invention  has 
:l  improvements  in  apparatus  for  deodorising 
^  and  is  especially  applicable  for  deodorising 
^  drawn  oS  from  drying  apparatus  used  for 
se  fish  or  other  refuse  animal  matter.     We  fii»e 


owing  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus. 
losed  chamber,  and  b  the  spindle  carrying  a 

paddle  (fifty)  blades  B*  ;  c  is  the  inlet  for 
uated  at  one  side  of  the  chamber,  and  D  the 
led  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber  ;  s  is 
e  fitted  with  a  tap,  by  which  deodorising  liquid 
itied  to  the  chamber.  A  small  pipe  (not  shown 
ch|  is  led  off  from  near  tbe  bottom  of  the 
■  a  syphon  trap  or  beod  to  maintain  a  uniform 
lid  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  chamber.     F  is  an 

the  top  of  the  chamber,  covered  with  a  cover 
iVhere  it  may  be  desired  to  drive  the  wheel  at 
ed,  or  in  which  tbe  incoming  current  of  foul 
trong  enough  to  drive  tbe  wheel  at  the  speed 
:  fixes  apon  the  spindle  B  of  the  paddle-wbeel 
iving  pulley  c,  by  which  the  wheel  may  be 
he  foul  air  admixed  with  vapours  and  gases, 
rawn  oS'  by  means  of  a  fan  from  tbe  tuying 
is  (as  above  slated)  first  to  be  cooled  by  a 
aler,  or  otherwise  to  for  tbe  most  pait  con- 
'apoun  which  are  admixed  with  tbe  air.  The 
ir  and  cas  forced  forward  by  tbe  fan  is  then 
:er  tbe  ebainber  a,  and  to  impinge  against  the 
es  so  as  to  cause  them  to  revolve  rapidly,  and 

r'nst  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
chamber  with  spray,  through  which  the 
etmeate  before  it  can  escape  by  the  outlet  D. 
883.)  Exhaust  Ventilators.  W.Walker, 
,  [6i'.l— This  invention  baa  for  it*  object  a 
no  matter  in  which  way  the  wind 
It  will  be  fbnned,  tending  to  luclc 


up  the  ait  out  of  tbe  ventilating  shall ;  and  the  apparatot 
consists  mainly  in  providing  corrugated  surfaces  or  ducts 
capable  of  directing  the  wind  in  an  oblique  direction  past 


tbe  orifice.  The  wind  blowing  horiiontally,  or  in  a 
slightly  upward  direction,  strikes  against  ihe  shaft  or  cones 
and  is  deflected  upward.  It  passes  up  the  corrugations 
into  the  central  vent,  and  so  induces  an  upward  current  in 
the  latter.  Wind  striking  against  tbe  cap  rushes  down 
the  corrugations  on  the  opposite  side,  and  past  the  open- 
ing  between  the  cap  and  the  uppermost  cone,  inducing  an 
outward  current  from  the  central  vent,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cap  keeps  out  the  rain  or  hail  that  would  other- 
wise fall  into  the  shaft. 

5,659.  (1883.)  Seal  Traps  for  Wask-Basins, 
&c.  A.  Edwards,  Ashbnry  Park,  Monmouth.  \(>d.\ — 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  that  class  of 
traps  which  are  adapted  for  wash-basins,  wateT'Closets, 
baths,  nrinals,  and  like  purposes,  and  where  a  mercury 
seal  is  nsed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sewer  and  other 
noxious  gases  or  odours  through  said  traps  by  back  pres- 
sure, and  where  such  mercury  seal  it  displaced  to  allow 
the  necessary  eduction  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  We  give 
a  sketch  of  the  simplest  form.     It  having  been  discovered 


that  mercury  placed  in  an  iron  trap  has  a  tendency  to 
oxidise  or  be  changed  to  oiide  of  mercury,  this  chemical 
is  used  and  located  in  or  automatically  supplied  to  the  trap 
in  such  a  nuinner  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  it  accumu- 
lates on  the  walls  both  above  and  below  the  seal,  forming 
a  coating  or  film  which  ii  poisonous  to  vegetable  life.  Tbe 
la^er  the  area  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  trap  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  poisonous  matter  which  will  accu- 
mulate thereon,  and  Ihe  better  Ihe  protection  against 
disease  germi.    The  grtdiul  kbaotption  of  tbe  mercury  to 
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fotm  th«  oxid«  necessiUtes  ils  leplenishmcnt  pouibly 
every  five  years,  or  peihaps  oftener  when  the  traps  are 
used  in  H  hot  cliiTi>re.  It  is  Mseotial,  therefore,  that  (he 
traps  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mercuiy 
chamber  may  be  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  quickly 
removed  oi  reached  wilhout  uncoupling  the  trap  from  iU 
connections. 

5,786.  (1883.)  Producing  Flitid  Currents  AVAiL- 
ABLK  FOR  Ventilation.  A.  Lorrain,  Richmond, 
Suriey.  [&/] — This  invenlion  relates  to  apparatus  for 
producing  fluid  currents,  such  appamlus,  when  acting  on 
the  »k,  being  available  for  ventilation  or  blast,  or  by  the 
reaction  of  the  current  produced,  for  propulsion  of  the 
vessel  wnTing  the  apparatus.  The  apparatus  may  also 
be  applied  to  produce  a  current  of  water  or  other  liquid. 


a  stream  thereof,  or  to  effect  propulsion  by 
the  reaction  of 'the  current  produced.  Fig.  I  is  a  front 
view  and  tig.  3  a  side  view  illustrating  one  form  of  the 
apparatus,  a  is  a  sail  or  web  of  fabric  or  other  flexible 
material  which  may  be  rectangular  as  shown,  or  might  be 
of  triangular  or  trapezoidal  sl^pe.  One  end  of  the  sail  A 
is  pissed  round  or  linked  to  a  slatiooaiy  bar  B,  so  that  it 
can  freely  revolve  round  the  bar.  The  other  end  of  the 
sail  A  is  in  like  manner  connected  to  the  crank  pin  c  pro- 
jecting from  the  crank  arm  D,  the  crank  radius  being  some- 
what greater  than  the  distance  of  the  bar  b  from  the  centre 
of  the  crank-shaft  B.  On  causing  the  crank  to  revolve, 
the  lail  is  made  to  sweep  round  with  it,  expanding  to  ils 
fall  length  when  the  crank -pin  c  is  farthest  hum  the  bar  B. 
and  bellying  as  the  crank-pin  approaches,  passesunder  and 
recedes  from  the  bar  b,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
fig.  3. 

523-  {1884.)  Improvements  IN  Vrntiuitors.  R. 
Pollock  &  T.  H.  IIerbehtson,  Engineers,  London. 
[4rf.J— The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain  a  more 
efficient  ventilation  by  means  of  ventilators  without  me- 
chanical motion,  so  constructed  that  rain-water  cannot  be 
driven  into  the  extraction  shaft,  and  consists  in  forming 
the  ventilator  with  a  seriesof  deflectors  arranged  vertically, 
one  series  of  deflectors  being  placed  immediately  opposite 


the  openings  of  the  next  series.  By  this  arrangement  the 
wind  does  not  directly  act  on  the  extraction  sh^fl,  so  that 
in  whatever  way  the  wind  is  blowing  down  draught  in  the 
tube  will  be  prevented  hj  the  deflectors.  In  the  annexed 
(ketch  fig.  3  IS  a  sectional  plan  of  fig.  i,  through  the  line 
xy.    The  ventilators  may  be  manufactured  of  galvanised 


sheet-ir 


dac,  at  other  metal,  and  may  be  made  ol 
shape.  Fig.  I  shows  venlilatoi  of  cii 
form,  consisting  of  four  vertical  deflectors  in  a  1 
More  deflectors  may  be  used  should  the  shape  of  the 
tilatot  require  it.  The  outer  circle  A  represents  litc 
of  the  ventilator  to  which  the  vertical  deflectoni 
are  fixed,  the  series  c  being  fitted  oppodte  the  openi 
the  series  B,  and  being  stieogthencd  at  the  outer  edg 
stripes  of  metal  c' ;  the  tops  of  the  deQectoi;  bei 
tached  to  a  plate  D.  E  indicates  the  extracting  sh 
tube  connecting  the  ventilator  with  interior  of  the  but 
The  wind  impinging  on  the  deflectors  in  any  diiecti 
passing  through  the  openings  e',  by  creating  a 
vacuum  in  the  extraclion  shaft  E,  extracts  tbe  ai 
below,  and  conseqaently  more  effectually  veatilat 
building. 
7,148.    {1SS4.)    Improved  Apparatvs  for  1 

MITTENT    FLUSHINC.   FROM    TANKS,    &C,         W.    H 

OLOMEW,  Lambeth,  Surrey.  I4rf.]— This  inveniior 
improved  apparatus  for  the  intermittent  delivery  of 
from  flushing  tanks  and  for  like  uses.  As  the  l 
cistern  fills,  the  water  rises  within  (he  bell  as  rapid 
does  on  the  outer  side  until  the  mouth  of  the  vent 


covered  by  the  water,  and  then  no  more  air  is  , 
escape  from  the  bell  or  from  the  pipe  a  passinj 
within  it,  for  this  is  sealed  el  its  tower  end  by  dippl 
the  box  or  water  receptacle.  The  water  contini 
rise  in  the  tank  compresses  the  air  confined  witi 
bell,  and  (his  goes  on  until  a  sufficient  head  is  obtiii 
ensure  tbe  effectual  action  of  the  appamtus,  and  un 
water  contained  in  the  U  bend  of  the  small  desa 
pipe  is  insufficient  to  withstand  the  pressure  ;  this  v 
then  suddenly  blown  out  oF  the  bend,  and  the  comp 
air  escapes.  The  air  finds  vent  in  this  direction 
than  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  lai^e  descending 
a,  becanse  the  depth  of  water  in  the  |J  bend  is  lea 
the  immersion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  a  in  tbe  t 
water  receptacle  d  into  which  it  dips.  As  soon  as  il 
escapes  from  within  the  bell  the  water  which  was  iL 
near  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  a  (the  vent  tube  h 
been  so  adjusted  that  this  may  be  the  case)  riss  wilbi 
bell  and  pours  in  considerable  volume  down  the  pi| 
A  syphon-iike  action  ia  at  once  set  up,  and  tbe  wjler 
the  tank  or  cistern  ascends  within  the  bell  and  pcnn 
down  the  pipe  a  until  the  tank  or  cistern  is  nci^  a 
Air  then  enters  into  (he  bell  bei>eath  its  lower  edg^ 
also  by  the  vent  tube,  and  the  action  is  arrested  inlil 
tank  or  cistern  has  again  filled.  During  the  ditchui 
small  quantity  of  water  enters  and  ii  rOaiocd  witUi 
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e /,  and  when  (he  action  tenninales  this  waler 
10  the  U  hcnd  ai  (he  lower  end  of  (he  pipe  e, 
eed  be,  closes  it,  ready  for  another  action,  but 
lis  bend  wilt  be  refilled  from  the  lower  end  during 
try  of  the  contents  of  the  tank  or  cistern  by  (he 
ike  action.  The  strainer  at  the  top  of  the  reccp- 
tops  tiack  solid  matters  which  inigh(  choke  the 
the  bottom  and  so  render  it  inoperative. 


M  Scott, 


AMERICAN. 

6.  Water-closet  Cistern.  Wii 

-.  Mass.,  N.  Y.     Filed  Dec.  10,  iSSa. 

—  I.  In  a  waler-closel  cistern,  the  comlunation, 

usual  weighted  lever  and  dischaiging-vsl ire,  of  a 


-8-=[ 


aft   and   nut,   (be  combinalioo  being    such,    as 
I,  that  when   the  &aid   lever  ascends  at  its  un- 

end  i(  will  operate  gainst  said  nut,  so  as  to 
t  the  discharge-vaUe  (hrougb  the  medium  of  said 
ift,  and  also  such  (hat  said  screw-shaft  will  then 
lin  and  descend  through  the  said  nut  until  the 
:-TaIve  shall  be  reseated. 
i2.     Sewer    Inlet.     Edward   Z.    Collincs, 

N.  J.,  and  Charles  F.  Pike,  Thiladelphia,  Pa. 


ir  (torn  a  source  of  constant  supply  is  sprayed 
trap  through  removable  screens  which  arc  ibbve 
red  la  the  inverted  cup-shaped  trap  valve. 
■, — 1.  The  couihinalion  of  inlet  A,  trap  a,  and 
:erniinating  in  a  spraying  device,  c',  and  leading 
Uant  •oarce  of  water  supply,  -r.  a.  The  combina- 
nlet  A,  having  trap  a,  tbe  pipe  c,  the  spraying 
',  and  reservoir  e,  substantially  as  and  for  the  pur- 
forth.  3.  The  inlet  a,  having  groove  a*,  inverted 
cap  or  valve  a',  having  stem  a',   and  screens  or 


■L— I.  A  bowl  for  waler-closets,  having  a  slop 
ie  to  tana  an  integral  portion  of  it,  and  constucted 
•hing  rims  or  dacts,  also  forming  integral  portions 
ame  comMned  structure,  and  arrang^  to  flush  or 
Cipectivety,  both  the  top  of  the  slop  tafe  and  the 
of  tkebowl. 


z75iSo3.  Sewer  Flushing  Device,  Edward  Z. 
COLLiNGs,  Camiien,  N.  J.,  and  Chakles  F.  Pike,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     Issued  April  17,  iSSj. 

A  disinrectant  reservoir  is  located  in  the  path  of  the 
pipe,  which  supplies  a  constant  flow  of  water  into  the 
flushing  device,  and  from  there  through  a  grating  or  nozzle 
into  the  sewer  trap. 


Ciaim. — I,  The  combination,  with  a  sewer  inlet  pro- 
vided with  a  (lushing  device,  of  a  pipe  or  conduit  leading 
(o  a  constant  source  of  water  supply,  and  a  reservoir, 
adapted  to  contain  a  disinfectant,  located  in  the  path  of 
said  pipe.  a.  The  combination,  in  a  sewer  inlet,  of  a 
flushing  device,  a  water  supply  pipe   e,   and  nozzle   or 


grating  B' 


■     OVEl 


FOR 


&c.    Cabroli. 
L.  RiKER,  Brooklyn.     Piled  July  iS,  1883. 

Claim. — I.  The  combination,  substantially  as  herein- 
before described,  with  tbe  basin,  of  the  closed  vessel 
situated  beneath  laid  basin,  the  pipe  bent  to  form  the  trap. 


and  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  badn  into  and  near 
to  the  bottom  of  the  closed  vessel,  the  dischai^e-pipe  ex- 
tending  from  tbe  top  of  the  closed  vessel,  and  turning 
downward,  the  connecting- pipe,  which  eniends  from  (he 
highest  point  of  the  trap  inlo  the  discharge- pipe,  and  the 
stop -cock  fitted  inlo  the  connecting-pipe. 

394,150.     Bathing    Apparatus.      John  Ransom, 
Williamsport,  Pa.     Filed  June  15,  1SS3. 


i3^ 


The  sA/^iTAky  kEcoRb. 


(Not.  i;.  i8 


adapted  to  retun  water  (hat  may  be  splashed  over  TTom  the 
bath  tub  or  tubs. 

A  ^Tiablc  cabinet  for  bathing  purposes,  consisliug 
essentially  of  bottom  pans  adapled  to  be  nested  together,  a 
rear  wall  secured  veitically  to  the  rear  edge  of  the  rear 
pan,  end  walls  secured  vetlically  to  the  ends  of  the  rear 
pan,  a  top  secured  to  said  rear  and  end  walls,  a  hood 
depending  from  the  front  edge  of  the  saiil  lop,  and  having 
triangular  end  pieces,  end  walls,  and  a  front  wall  secured 
to  the  ends  and  front  edge  of  the  front  pan,  and  connected 
detachably  to  the  end  walls  of  the  rear  pan  and  to  the 
hood,  and  suitable  means  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  for 
ventilation. 

294,489.  Removable  Bottlb-Trap.  George  M. 
McClosky,  Brooklyn,  N.V.     Issued  March  4,  18S4. 


Claim. — In  a  removable  botlle-lrap,  the  combination, 
with  a  cylbdric  cup  having  its  moulh  spnn  into  a  neck 
which  is  provided  with  a  female'Screw  tube,  of  the  lubu- 
lar  male-screw,  having  an  externii  circumferential  flange, 
and  coupling-ring  to  receive  the  inlet-pipe. 

394,562.  Pipe  and  othek  Joints.  JauesA.  Bald- 
win, Jun.,  East  JalTrey,  N.H.     Issued  March  4,  18S4. 


Claim.-— I,  The  packing-ring  having  a  plain  surface 
on  one  side,  and  an  annular  groove  in  its  opposite  side. 
2,  The  packing  consisting  of  the  ring  with  a  plain  surface 
on  one  side,  and  an  annular  groove  in  its  opposite  side, 
■he  plain -surfaced  side  of  said  ring  being  inserted  mto  a 
groove  of  one  part  of  the  joint,  and  the  projecting  grooved 
side  of  said  ring  bearing  against  the  face  of  the  opposite 
part  of  said  joint. 

3S6,9;i.  Stsnch-trap.  Randolph  McBee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     Filed  May  34,  1S83. 


Claim.— A  bell-trap  comprising  a  cup,  A,  drain-pipe, 
C,  and  inverted  cup  or  bell  D,  rigidly  supported  in  place 
hom  above  by  the  bridge-plate  E,  whereby  the  chamber 
around  the  bell  and  the  edges  of  said  bell  are  left 

and  unobstructed,  combined  with  a  hinged  grated  c 

which  may  be  opened  and  closed  independently  of  and 
without  distorlung  said  bell. 

'94.7S8-  DiSINFECTOR.  Charles  A.  Catlin,  Pro- 
vidence, R.I.    Issued  March  11,  1S84. 

Claim.  —As  a  new  article  of  mannfactnre,  the  disinfector, 


length  of  cord  or  other  suspending 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


In  the  Sanitary  Record  of  May  15  allenti 
called  to  the  fine  paints  of  this  company,  whose  hi 
at  Briiham,  Devon,  and  iheir  Ejindon  offices  a'  "" 


wtbea; 

morr  simple  cl 
than  those  geoeraliy  in  use.  Having  made  an 
ment  with  this  stain  on  a  wood-flooring,  expos 
great  amount  of  wear,  the  writer  is  now  enabled 
a  reliable  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  can  testify  u 
cellent  qualities.  Hitherto  the  great  objection  lo 
fioon  or  any  woodwork:  has  been  the  number  of  p 
necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  result  ;  thus  staiaini 
sizing  twice,  and  afterwards  varnishing,  has  h^ 
carried  out  to  make  a  complete  work  ;  and  when 
been  done  the  varnish  often  flakes  off  in  palcbcs, 
a  room  in  constant  use  the  operation  has  to  be  pe 
again  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  Torbi 
Company's  stains  obviate  a  great  amount  of 
and  nuisance,  and  a  better  and  more  tasting  i 
obtained.  Presuming  the  flooring  to  be  diy  vu 
one  coat  of  the  stain  without  any  sizing  effects  ibe 
and  the  stain  appears  not  only  to  incorporate  its 
the  wood  and  dry  quickly,  but  leaves  a  beaatilu 
appearance,  bringing  up  the  giaiii  of  the  wood 
concealing  It,  and  producing  a  belter  imitation  tbi 
copies  of  real  wood  by  graining.  The  stains  arc  sup 
light  and  dark  oak  colours,  mahogany,  &c.  For 
up  the  pristine  appearance  of  the  stain  the  Arm  bit 
duced  an  admirable  floor  polish  lo  be  occasioni 
by  the  housemaid  in  her  daily  duties.  The  adnn 
this  slain  over  painting  are  manifest ;  andastheful 
now  fairly  set  in  for  square  carpels,  Indian  nigs,  &c. 
demand  must  naturally  arisefor  such  an  efficient  prep 
The  sanitary  advantages  of  stained  floors  over  naik 
carpets  are  now  thoroughly  recognised,  and  then-'fc 
not  be  further  insisted  on.  Messrs.  Stevens  &  C 
pro[>netoTs  of  Che  Torbay  Paint  Company,  will 
parliculart  of  their  invention  if  applied  to  at  Ibe 
given. 


APPARATUS  FOR  REGISTERING 
QUANTITY  OF  MILK  SUPPLIED  ' 
HOUSEHOLD. 


AN 


Row,  Birmingham,  In  the  absence  of  illnstralu 
impossible  to  point  out  the  various  features  in  det 
a  Uit  idea  of  the  apparatus  may  be  formed  ban 
lowing  descriptbn.  It  consists  of  a  framework  an 
which  is  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  and  co 
eating  with  it  on  the  outside  it  a  dial-pUte  naml 
to  IE,  with  a  hand  for  pointing,  and  below  this  «a^ 
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'  >  pipe,  through  which  the  milk  \%  poured 
el  placed  inside  lo  receive  il.  The  inner  ont- 
pe  has  a  movable  plate  that  passeE  to  and  fro 
:[ui[ed,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  simple 
connected  with  it.  Each  figure  on  the  dial 
uarts.  and  dots  between  half^pints,  and  it  ti 
e  dial  is  sufficient  t'>  indicate  a  week's  supply, 
he  dial  lo  siand  at  nil,  and  the  domestic  being 
;t  it  at  (ig.  t,  representing  a  quart,  she  moves 
hith  is  actuated  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  can 
ed  in  one  direclii^n  to  that  figure,  and  places 
I  the  stand  formed  to  receive  it.  This  stand 
1  with  a  chain  and  balance  weight,  which 
acts  upon  the  plate  that  moves  over  the 
the  weight  of  the  jog  depresses  the  stand, 
balance  weight  lo  rise,  and  the  ptale  to  move 
o  open  the  spout,  ready  for  the  milkman  to 
[uantity  registered  on  the  dial.  This  opera- 
ted prior  tn  each  delivery,  and  at  the  week's 
■ply  received  is  noted,  and  the  dial  reset  for 
g  week.  The  advantages  of  ihe  invention 
i«  absolute  security  against  milk  being  tam- 
ifter  delivery  by  the  milkman  in  early  morning 
nd  to  the  milk  vendor  a  great  saving  of  cans, 
e  which  probably  has  weighed  matetially  with 
.  Those  who  take  their  'walks  abroad 'early 
with  the  small  milk  can  at  (he  doors  of  houses 
the  malulinal  supply,  placed  there  by  the 
■fore  the  inmates  are  stirring,  and  if  ihey 
alter  a.  thought  must  be  fully  aiive  to  the 
:ounlered  by  the  milk.  This  invention  ii 
guard  against  them,  and  as  a  security  to  the 
can  be  safely  recommended. 


A    NEW   CURTAIN-HOOK. 

DILL,  Parker,  &  Co.,  are  also  the  patentees 
■rs  of  a  new  curtain-hook,  aptly  named 
■  and  Fly,'  the  hook  we  presume  being  the 
d  the  curtain  the  '  fiy,'  the  former  holding 
securely  that  it  cannot  escape.  The  invention 
lins  soon  caused  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of 
irtains  to  cornice-pole  rings,  and  a  similar 
ippeared  for  thai  purpose,  so  that  the  old 
ving  each  hook  required  for  the  suspension  of 
es  is  now  practically  obsolete.  By  the  use 
"'"     ■  i   of  the  ordinary 


.■vcr  carefully  adjusted,  are  avoided.  The 
I  Fly '  hook  cannot  become  unhooked  from 
:al  cause,  or  jerked  out  of  its  position  when 

are  being  drawn.  There  is  in  the  new  in- 
:ely  a  hook  at  all,  but  rather  a  sprit^  loop, 

up  as  soon  as  il  has  been  passed  through  the 
mot  escape  from  it ;  when  in  use  the  whole 
s  curtain  is  thrown  on  the  point  of  attachment 
endtncy  to  force  open  the  pin  and  drag  the 
I ;  this  is  due  to  the  triangular  form  in  which 
ide.  The  hook  iscapabteof  bearing  a  strain 
lbs.,  and  its  construction  is  simple.  The 
)f  hanging  curtains  on  this  plan  over  others 
eceded  it  are  distinctly  obvious. 


NEW 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  having  acquired  the 
twin-steamer  Caslalia,  have  converted  it  into  a  smalt-pox 
hospital.  The  arrangement  of  the  pavilions  on  the  upper 
deck  is  on  rather  a  novel  principle,  being  in  'echelon.' 
By  this  means  the  greatest  amount  of  light  is  secured  all 


round  the  pavilions,  besides  famishing  free  air-passages 
for  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  two  hnodred  patients,  being  mote  than  can  be 
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accommodated  in  all  the   other  small-pox  hospitals  in 
London  put  together.     Taking  a  warning  from  the  evil 
results  accruing  from  the  defective  ventilation  of  most 
hospitals,    the   Board  wisely  determined   to   pay  special 
attention  to  the  ventilation  of  the  Castalia^  and  to  assist 
them  in  their  endeavours  they  adopted  the  prudent  course 
of  calling  in  to  their  aid  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject 
that  could  be  s-curcH,  Professor  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S., 
being  the  principal  adviser.     After   careful  consideration 
and  inquiry,  it  was  by  the  Board  decided  to  adopt  Messrs. 
Robert  Boyle  &  Son's  system  of  ventilation  as  being  the 
best  and  most  suitable  for  the   purpose  ;  anH   the   Local 
Government  Board  having  approved  of  it,  and  sanctioned 
its  adoption,   Messrs.   Boyle  received  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.     This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  ventilating  contracts  that  the  firm  has  yet  under- 
taken ;  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  application  it 
is  also  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  examples 
of  ventilation  in  this  country,  or  indeed  in  the  world.    For 
the  extraction    of   the  vitiated  air  there   are    provided 
twenty  of  the  self-acting  air-pump  ventilators,   each   six 
feet  in  diameter,  connected  with  the  wards  (as  shown  on 
the   accompanying  diagram)   by  means  of    iron  shafts, 
measuring  from  thirty  inches  to  four  feet  diameter.  There  are 
also  sixteen  air-pump  ventilators,  three  feet  diameter,  con- 
nected with  the  water-closets,  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  &c., 
&c.     Fresh  air  is  admitted  all  round  the  wards  by  means 
of  openings  cut  through  the  walls  at  the  floor  level.     The 
air  passes  in  through  thes;  openings  and  over  hot-water 
pipes,  which  are  encased  in  a  fal<e  skirting  made  of  iron 
perforated  at  the  top.  to  permit  of  the  air  being  equally 
and  imperceptibly  filtered  in  and  diffused  throughout  the 
wards.     The  supply  of  air  is  regulated  by  valves  or  shut- 
ters, worked  by  means  of  screws.     This  arrangement  is 
that  of  Mr.  Adam  Miller,  engineer  to  the  Board.     Great 
interest  was  taken  by  scientific  and  medical  men  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  considerable  curiosity  being  excited 
as  to  how  it  would  answer.     Accordingly  on  completion 
experiments  were  instituted  by  the  Board  to  test  the  action 
and  efficiency  of  the  system.     The   results  were  of  the 
most  satisfactory  nature  ;  indeed,  quite  beyond  anything 
that  might  have  been  reas-^nably  expected  by  even  the 
most  sanguine.     After  an  extended  series  of  experiments 
to  test  the  air-pump  ventilators  under  all  states  of  weather 
— when  there  was  a  good  wind  blowing,  and  when  there 
was  no  wind  at  all — it  was  found  that  the  ventilators  were 
extracting  at  the  rate  of  five  million  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour,  the  air  in  the  wards  being  entirely  changed  once  in 
every  five  minutes,  whilst  there  was  not  the  slightest  dis- 
agreeable draught  experienced.     Daring  the  whole  of  the 
tests   not   the  slightest  down-draught   was   found   in  the 
ventilators.     There  were  several  anemometers  used  placed 
in  the  shafts  of  the  ventilators,  readings  being  taken  every 
two    hours ;    anemometers   were    also    fixed    outside   to 
register  the  velocity  of  the  wind.     Messrs.  Boyle  were  not 
present  at  any  of  these  tests  except  the  first,  they  (the  tests) 
being  carried  out  by  the  engineers  and  others  appointed  by 
the  Asylums  Board. 

Or.  Brix  es,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Hos- 
pitals, after  carefully  testing  the  system,  expressed  his 
high  approval  of  its  action,  informing  Messrs.  Boyle  that 
even  when  he  tested  it  in  a  calm  he  found  a  considerable 
up-draught  in  the  shafts,  and  at  no  time  any  down-draught. 
Sir  C.  Dilke  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  accompanied  by  a  large  and 
distinguished  party  of  gentlemen,  visited  the  Castatia  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  its  arrangements,  and  expressed 
themselves  highl}  satisBed  with  all  they  saw.  Mcssis. 
Boyle  applied  their  system  to  the  Castalia  under  a  gua 
rantee,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  good  evidence  that  the 
Asylums  Board  was  satisfied  that  all  the  stipulated  require- 
ments had  been  fulfilled  and  the  system  a  success,  when  it 
is  mentioned  that  their  account  was  paid  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiments. 

The  system  is  also  applied  to  the  ambulance  and  trans- 
port steamers  Red  Cross^  JStufymicn^  and  Albert  Victor, 


The  value  of  these  experiments  to  Messrs.  Boyle  must 
very  great,  as  they  are  really  practical  tests  and  prove  \r~ 
real  worth  of  their  system  and  what  it  is  capable  of  doi^ 
There  is   only  one  correct   and   really   reliable    way 
proving  the  efficiency  of  any  ventilating  arrangement,  a 
that  is  by  the  test  of  actual  and  extended  practical  exp 
Lecture-room  experiments,   as  all  privately 


ence. 


ducted  experiments  can  only  be  called,  mav  be  all  v 
well  in  theory  and  show    certain  results,  but  in  act- 
practice    the    results   are    generally    found    to    be    v 
different,  as  in  the  case  for  instance    of   the   fCno 
other  experiments  wh'ch  were  supposed  by  their  on 
ators  at  the  time  to  have  entirely  settled  the  question, 
which  were  found  by  no  means  to  accord  with  the  wo^  -y]^ 
ing  results  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  udi  alteram  partem. 


[A  it  communicfttioHi  must  bear  the  si^ytafure  0/  the  wrif^rr^ 
not  necessarily  for  publication.^ 

WATER-FILTERS. 

At  the  bidding  of  the  editorial  notice  in  your  October 
number,  we  reluctantly  beg  to  express  our  views  oa  the 
*  International  Health  Domestic  Water- Filters.' 

You  will  admit  that  the  material  employed  in  filters  i«t 
point  of  the  greatest  importance.  Here  we  object  to  the 
use  in  the  'International'  filters  of  animal  charcoal,  a* it 
has  been  proved  by  all  official  evidence  during  the  last  ten 
years  to  promote  the  development  of  the  low  fonns  of 
organic  life.  We  submit  that  all  evidence  we  have  on  the 
subject  points  to  the  probability  that  the  development  ^ 
those  organisms,  which  are  the  cause  of  typhoid,  cholc'*' 
and  similar  diseases,  will  be  tx{^o\\y  promoted  by  the  use  o» 
this  material  in  filters. 

If  any  one  sends  out  a  bond  fide  challenge,  such  as  T^ 
refer  to,  his  first  duty  is  to  state  a  clear  case.  The  state- 
ment that  *  a  patented  material,  composed  of  several  »"' 
gredients  *  is  used  in  those  filters  besides  charcoal*^  ^ 
clearly  a  complete  bar  to  criticism  such  as  you  in'^t^ 
That  material  may  be  superior  to  all  others  hitherto 
known,  or  it  may  be  rubbish;  no  one  can  express  *^ 
opinion  on  something  that  is  unknown  to  him. 

Amongst  the  points  forming  the  *  challenge  *  to  vlijch 
you  refer  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  the  most      ^' 
portant  point — viz.,  the  chemical  and  phjrsiological  ^^fj* 
fication  of  the  filtered  water.     If  the  promoters  o€     ^^ 
*  International  Filter  *   consider  this  subservient  to     ^^^ 
working,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  we  repeat  -^^»* 
we  have  before  remarked  that  the  easiest  way  is  nd^^  ^° 
filter  water  at  all. 

As   regards   construction,   the   sections  given  in 
'challenge*   are  not  sufficiently  intelligible.      We 
sequently   took   the  trouble  to   send  to  head-quarte 
Adelaide  Street,  to  ask  for  some  illustrated  papers, 
remarkable   reply    «as    received   that  they   are  no\ 
printed !      It   is  certainly  remarkable   that  before 
their  papers  are  printed  the  promoters  of  the  filter 
precisely  that  its  purifying  action  will  last  for  five 
This,  as  far  as  the  durability  of  animal  charcoal  is 
cerned,  has,  as  you  arc  aware,  been  distinctly  contrad-^-^ 
by  all  more  recent  official  and  private  researches 
subject. 

To  return  to  the  construction,  the  section  given 
that  in  the  '  challenge '  are  essentially  different. 
is  in  the  former  no  *  intervening  perforated  plate 
any  Moose  medium.'  The  *  important  point'  mi 
the  filter  being  in  one  solid  piece  of  earthenware  is 
telligible  to  us,  as  we  scarcely  know  of  a  single  fill 
which  this  is  not  the  case.  The  statement  that  no 
ficial  joints  or  connections  have  to  be  made  in  the  ^^^\^^ 
contradicted  in  the  next  sentence,  in  which  it  is  stated.  *"** 
an  earthenware  plate  is  fixed  and  secured  by  cement. 
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one  good  point  in  the  section  in  the  '  chal- 
is  provided  with  two  tap)S.  Servants  may 
een  them,  and  should  the  '  filtered '  tap  ever 
iss  water  the  other  will  always  be  handy, 
^e  scarcely  think  it  prudent  that  in  your  sec- 
ered  *  water-tap  should  be  in  the  same  posi- 
ch  the  unaltered  tap  is  in  the  other.  Even 
>oison '  has  not  prevented  fatal  mistakes  by 
f,  as  may  readily  happen,  some  one  has  a 
plan  of  the  section  side  by  side  with  another 
n  the  'challenge,'  is  the  inventor  prepared  to 
it  servants  will  always  use  the  right  tap  ? 
objections  are  these  : 

e  of  animal  charcoal  for  the  reasons  stated, 
rcrecy  about  the  other  filtering  medium  em- 
;h  renders  it  impossible  to  accept  the  *  chal- 
should  somebody  have  nothing  better  lo  do. 
nission  in  the  *  challenge  *  of  any  reference  to 
mportant  point — viz.,  the  criterion  of  the 
cl  physiological   purification   effected   by   the 

itement  that  the  filter  will  remain  efficient /&r 

ffore  even  the  papers  describing  it  have  been 

want  to  know  why  this  has  not  been  extended 

00  taps,  one  for  *  filtered,*  the  other  for  un- 
r,  which  must  the  more  lead  to  mistakes,  as 
Df  filter  the  unfiltered  tap  is  in  the  same  place 
ed  '  tap  in  the  other. 

in  deference  to  the  value  of  your  space  we 
rak  off,  adding  only  that  we  have  failed  to 
igle  point  in  favour  of  the  filter, 
ow  done,  as  we  hope  for  ever,  with  the 
il  Filter,'  which  we  are  told  has  already  been 
the  *  Universal  Filter,*  we  ask  your  indulgence 
exception  to  your  remark  that  we  (amongst 
:  consider  it  sufficient  that  our  filters  are  under 
rors  of  the  Health  Exhibition.  We  do  not  by 
Lttach  such  weight  to  this.  That  test  consisted 
analysis,  and  can  neither  add  anything  to  all 
5  official  inquiries  during  the  last  ten  years, 
them.  They,  one  and  all,  have  pronounced 
iron  filter  to  be  the  only  water  purifier  that 
rcurity.  The  same,  as  you  well  know,  has 
y  confirmed  by  practical  experience,  through 
ur  filters  in  several  instances  of  the  greatest 
We  remain,  sir. 
The  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company. 
xford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
)ct.  24,  1884. 

ve  kindly  sent  me  a  proof  of  a  letter  from  the 

1  Filter  Company  that  is  to  appear  in  your 
n  which  some  reflections  are  cast  upon  the 
ascription  of  the  *  International  *  Filter  that 
your  October  issue,  I  think  it  not  out  of 
e  a  few  remarks  upon  the  letter  for  the  pur- 
ng  myself  right  with  your  readers  and  the 
tefore  alluded  to.      With  the  'challenge*  I 

to  do  ;  it  is  simply  an  advertisement  that  is 
other  sanitary  journals,  and  is  laid  down  on 
intelligible  basis  that,  I  hope,  in  the  interests 
lunity  at  large,  will  be  taken  up  ;  but  the 
af  the  filter  is  a  different  matter.  Your 
t  objects  to  animal  charcoal,  and  seems 
luse  I  did  not  state  what  the  other  filtering 
isted  of  for  reasons  of  my  own.  I  did  not  say 
larcoal  was  good,  but  if  the  Spongy  Iron  Filter 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge,  the  International 
my  will  of  course  make  known  what  their 
um  is  composed  of,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
ee  the  letter  of  the  Spongy  Iron  Filtering 
•y  will  lose  no  time  in  answering   it,    for 

filter  is  good  or  bad,  they  are,  I  believe, 
he  challenge  they  have  set  forth.  As 
scription  of  the  filter,   I  maintain  that  it 


is  correct ;  but,  anfortunately,  an  error  was  made  in  in- 
serting the  illustrations.  I  understand,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  engravings  were  not  sent  to  time,  and  came  only 
when  the  journal  had  actually  gone  to  press,  and  in  the 
hurry  they  got  reversed  :  viz.,  the  one  intended  for  the 
notice  got  placed  in  the  advertisement,  and  vice  versd.  If 
the  advertisement  engraving  be  placed  in  the  notice,  the 
description  of  construction  is  correct  Your  correspondent 
says  I  contradict  myself,  for  after  saying  the  filter  is  in 
one  piece,  I  say,  *An  earthenware  plate  is  fixed,*  &c. 
Quite  so,  but  I  maintain  that  this  plate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  filter  proper,  the  receptacle  for  unfiltered  and 
filtered  water,  perforated  plate,  &c.,  being  in  one  solid 
piece  of  earthenware  ;  the  plate  *  cemented  '  in,  to  which 
they  take  exception,  being  the  extreme  bottom  and  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  filter  itself. 

The  Writer  of  the  Notice  of  the 
*  International  Filter.' 


AWARDS    FOR  VENTILATORS   AT  THE 
HEALTH    EXHIBITION. 

As  we  are  informed  that  a  select  number  of  ventilators 
have  been  tested  by  the  jury  on  ventilation  at  the  late 
Health  Exhibition,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
adjudicating  the  awards,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  knew 
nothing  of  these  tests  until  they  were  completed,  nor  was 
our  air-pump  ventilator  included  amongst  those  tested.  It 
appears  that  our  ventilator  was  not  the  only  one  excluded, 
as  several  other  exhibitors  of  ventilators  were  also  not  in- 
vited to  submit  their  ventilators  to  the  tests.  Now  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  why  so  many  ventilators, 
ours  amongst  the  number,  were  excluded  from  these  tests, 
seeing  that  they  were  all  sent  to  the  Exhibition  for  the 
purpose  of  competing  for  prizes .  We  are  afraid  the  jury 
have  committed  a  blunder  they  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  ;  for  they  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  matter 
will  not  ^  allowed  to  drop  until  it  has  been  sifted  to  the 
bottom.  We  understand  that  the  method  of  making  the 
tests  was  a  complete  farce,  the  ventilators  being  placed 
inside  a  tube  8  feet  long  by  3  feet  square,  and  a  blast  of 
air  driven  on  to  them  by  means  of  a  fan  ;  the  bottoms  of 
the  pipes  attached  to  the  ventilators  were  also  inside  the 
tube.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  such  ignorance  amongst 
professed  scientific  men  could  exist  in  this  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  formally  protest  against  the  awards  given  for  venti- 
lators on  the  ground  that  our  self-acting  air-pump  venti- 
lator was  not  tested,  and  that  we  were  not  invited  to 
submit  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  along  with  the 
others,  and  that,  therefore,  the  awards  given  do  not  show 
that  the  ventilators  receiving  them  were  justly  entitled  to 
them  Robert  Boyle  &  Son. 

64  Holbom  Viaduct,  November  4. 


VENTILATION    AND  VENTILATORS. 

The  letter  from  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co.  under  the 
above  heading,  on  page  189  of  your  October  issue,  is  one 
of  the  best  I  have  read  for  a  long  time  upon  the  subject, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  more  as  to  what  Mr.  Low's 
scheme  for  relative  testing  is. 

Testing  on  the  U  tube  is  very  good.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea,  as  it  was  done  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Hellyer  along  with 
other  plans,  as  explained  in  his  work — '  The  Plumber  and 
Sanitary  Houses.*  The  tests  should  not  be  confined  to 
that  plan  alone,  as  the  double  tube  system  with  two 
anemometers  (as  done  by  Mr.  Hellyer)  is  also  a  good  plan. 
Another  plan,  which  I  think  would  be  useful,  would  be 
to  test  the  ventilators — either  one,  two,  or  more  at  a 
time— on  separate  pipes,  and  have  a  large  metal  or 
wooden  box  with  two  glass  panes  in  it,  and  a  deep  self- 
closing  valve,  and  mark  which  of  the  ventilators  opened 
this  valve  best  and  kept  it  longest  and  widest  open. 

The  ventilators  tested  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the 
wind  ;  or  if  artificial  wind  be  produced,  it  should  be  of 
sufficient  volume  to  be  a  good  and  £pur  imitation  of  the 
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wind,  and  such  '  wind  *  should  have  sufficient  scope  to 
fairly  envelope  and  freely  pass  all  the  ventilators.  From 
want  of  attention  to  this,  some  intended  relative  testing 
I  lately  saw  was  quite  useless  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as 
giving  any  real  comparative  results  was  concerned. 

I  quite  agree  with  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co.  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  use  of  movable  cowls  for  exhaust  pur- 
poses, as  they  often  stick  fast  and  stand  the  wrong  way. 
Hence,  for  permanent  use  they  are  not  to  be  commended  ; 
and  I  say  so  even  although  I  patented  in  1877  the 
Glycerine-jointed  Veering  Cowl.  After  a  long  series  of 
experiments  with  them  I  have  given  them  up  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  fixed  exhaust  ventilators,  and  the  question 
to  decide  is — Which  of  these  is  the  best  ? 

Mr.  S.  S.  Hellyer  in  1880,  as  the  result  of  the 
elaborate  experiments  he  had  made,  stated  that  Buchan's 
Induced  Current  Fixed  Ventilator  was  the  best ;  and  as 
yet  I  have  not  seen  any  substantial  evidence  to  controvert 
this.— I  am,  &c.,  W.  P.  BucHAN. 

21  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow,  November  5,  1884. 


VENTILATION. 

The  remarks  on  pp.  189  and  190  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Drake  are  very  interesting,  and  as  the  reader  peruses  them 
he  wonders  what  the  writer  is  driving  at,  until  just  at  the 
close  he  suddenly  discovers  that  all  he  has  read  is  merely 
the  prelude  to  a  puff  of  a  particular  exhaust  ventilator.  In 
short,  one  is  reminded  of  the  farce  of  a  long  grace  before 
dinner  and  a  scarcity  of  meat. 

The  ventilator  which  Mr.  Drake  mentions  is  not  *  really 
sealed  from  down-draught.'  (There  is  no  wind-acting  ven- 
tilator in  the  market  which  of  itself  is  really  entirely  free 
from  down-draught ;  all  are  liable  more  or  less  to  such, 
unless  provision  be  otherwise  made  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
sheer  quackery  to  state  otherwise,  and  to  boast  of  <  absolute 
perfection.')  When  lately  tested,  as  mentionedfin  a  con- 
temporary, it  allowed  down-draught  very  badly.  More- 
over, although  patented  by  the  firm  he  names  in  1881,  the 
reversing  cap,  and  almost  the  exact  words  descriptive  of 
its  use,  will  be  found  in  a  three  years'  earlier  patent  of 
another  party.  Hence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Mr.  Drake  to  have  acquainted  himself  more 
fully  with  the  hbtory  and  working  of  this  style  of  venti- 
lator before  he  wrote  as  he  has  done.  Veritas, 


THE    WATER-TEST, 

A  short  time  ago,  I  was  staying  at  a  friend's  house  in 
London  ;  not  being  satisfied  with  the  drains,  he  applied 
the  water-test  among  others ;  the  drain  was  plugged 
under  the  area,  and  water  ran  into  the  drain  from  the  back 
of  the  house.  It  was  calculated  that  upwards  of  200 
gallons  were  poured  in;  when  the  plug  was  taken  out,  some 
three  gallons  only  came  away  ! 

Some  months  since,  in  the  same  house,  the  drains 
having  to  be  examined,  it  was  found  that  two  lengths  of 
drain-pipe,  did  not  (in  one  place)  meet  by  a  foot ! 

If,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  people  will  persist  in 
occupying  houses  where  the  drains  are  buried  in  the 
ground  many  feet  below  a  concrete  ground  flooring,  and 
without  applying  this  simplest  of  all  tests,  viz.,  the  water- 
test,  they  will  only  have  themselves  to  thank  for  any  in- 
convenience to  which  they  may  be  put. 

November  7.  J.  R.  T, 

THE   MEDICAL   INSPECTION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  October  21  Mr.  Balmanno 
Squire  makes  the  admirable  suggestion  that  at  Board 
Schools  there  should  be  'periodical  inspection  of  the 
scholars  at  short  intervals  by  some  competent  person,  and 
the  prompt  elimination  from  the  school  of  infected  in- 
dividuals. ' 

He  goes  on  to  say,  *  The  machinery  for  this  is  ready  to 
hand  in  the  various  parochial  surgeons,  who  would  doubt- 
less be  ready  to  accept  the  special  office  at  a  special  remu- 
neration.' 


May  I  suggest  that  this  inspection  should  be 
step  further,  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  th 
inspector,  not  only  to  examine  the  children  pei 
but  also  in  every  case  of  sickness  to  visit  the  chi 
and  inform  himself  as  to  its  sanitary  state ;  ah 
children  absent  on  account  of  illness. 

In  this  way  removable  insanitary  condition: 
bad  drainage  or  impure  water,  would  often  1 
notice  of  which  should  at  once  be  given  to  th* 
officer  of  health  for  the  district. 

Merely  keeping  infected  children  away  from  s 
be  of  little  use  without  further  precaution  ;  b 
less  the  children  are  ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  the 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  mixing  wi 
between  school  hours  ;  but  as,  broadly  speaking 
healthy  children  come  from  the  least  health 
following  up  the  cases  detected  at  school  would 
valuable  help  towards  discovering  the  sources  of 
a  district. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public 
parish  doctors  were  always  in  direct  communic 
the  medical  officer  of  health  ;  and  if  both  were 
same  Board,  instead  of  the  medical  officer  of  he 
under  the  Vestry  Board,  while  the  medical  offic< 
the  sick  poor  is  under  the  Board  of  Guardians,  : 
clashing  in  carrying  out  their  respective  dutie 
stance,  disputes  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  re 
patient  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  the  e 
either  case  being  paid  out  of  the  rates — would  b< 

As  things  now  stand,  the  medical  officer's  < 
attend  to  the  inspection  of  places  where  he  has 
notice  that  some  nuisance  exists  ;  but  if  no  notic 
it  may  happen  that  infectious  disease  or  some  : 
dition  dangerous  to  health  continues  for  a  long  1 
out  his  being  aware  of  the  fact,  or  being  in  ai 
blame  for  this  ignorance. 

Parish  doctors  have  probably  greater  facilities 
other  persons  for  learning  which  are  the  most 
parts  of  a  town  or  district.  If  a  rule  were  laid  ( 
they  should  notify  to  the  medical  officer  not  oily 
of  infectious  illness,  but  also  those  which  migl 
posed  t«^  proceed  from  insanitary  surroundings, 
frequently  be  enabled  to  prevent  a  large  amount 
ing  by  making  a  thorough  inspection  on  the  fir 
tion  that  something  was  wrong. 

At  present  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  t 
doctor  act  entirely  independently  of  each  oth< 
where  infectious  disease  has  actually  broken  oat 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  condition  ol 
trict  which  every  parish  doctor  must  acquire  is, 
the  public  health  is  concerned,  completely  wasted 
over,  the  parish  doctor  is  usually  a  hard- worked  1 
little  time  to  spare  for  inquiries  beyond  the  sph 
own  immediate  duties  ;  so  that  his  duty  being  li 
prescribing  for  his  patients,  he  will  not  feel  I 
search  out  the  origin  of  the  ailments  from  which  th 

Of  course  the  special  remuneration  of  which 
manno  Squire  speaks  would  have  to  be  extendi 
additional  work  also  ;  but,  considering  that  neai 
epidemic  is  traced  to  causes  that  might  with  fill! 
knowledge  have  been  removed  in  time  to  have  p 
it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  thorough 
inspection  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  a  great  s 
expense  as  well  as  of  pain  and  suffering.  E. 

October  1884. 


A  New  Park  for  Brighton.— The  Presto 
situate  to  the  north  of  Brighton,  has  been  formally 
as  a  public  recreation  ground.  The  park  cove 
two  acres  of  ground.  It  was  bought  by  the  Corpo 
1862  from  Mr.  Benett-Stanford,  (S'Pyt  House,  Wi 
married  the  heiress  to  the  property),  for  50,000^ 
that  time  about  10,000/.  has  been  spent  in  layiog 
grounds,  which  are  now  of  an  ornamental  aad  ai 
character. 


Nov.  15,  1884.] 
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SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

SANITARY. 
R.  Paget,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Kendal 
aral  Sanitary  District,  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
thority  that  the  water  at  two  new  houses,  which  had 
en  complained  of,  had  been  analysed,  and  found  to  be 
pare  ;  and  that  a  close  examination  revealed  that  it  was 
ised  by  two  dead  kittens  in  the  service  pipe. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
I  advancement  of  science,  Professor  Atwater  read  a 
per  on  the  *  Chemistry  of  Fish.*  Flounder  is  the  least 
tritive  of  fishes ;  while  the  salmon,  when  fat,  is  the 
»t  nutritive.  Oysters  have  least  nutritive  matter  among 
*  invertebrates  ;  and  northern  oysters  are  more  nutritive 
in  those  from  the  south.  The  flesh  of  fish  contains  less 
and  more  water  than  that  of  vertebrates.  Digestive 
ments  act  upon  the  flesh  of  fish  in  the  same  way  as  upon 
It  of  the  vertebrates,  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  albu- 
noids  being  digested  in  both  cases.  As  ordinarily 
md,  fish  gives  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  edible  matter. 
At  the  Eastbourne  Fine  Art  and  Sanitary  Exhibition, 
special '  Certificate  of  Merit  (highest  award),  was  granted 
Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan,  of  Glasgow,  for  his  ventilating 
id  sanitary  exhibits. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 
At  Vange,  near  Pitsca,  in  Essex,  Messrs.  Legrand  & 
itcliff,  of  London,  have  just  struck  chalk  at  the  depth  of 
4  feet  from  the  surface.  Considerable  uncertainty 
isted  21s  to  the  iepth  the  tertiary  formation  extended  to 
this  part  of  Essex.  No  less  than  395  feet  of  London 
ly  had  to  be  penetrated  before  meeting  with  the  lower 
rtiary  beds,  which  latter  have  thus  proved  to  be  129  feet 
ick. 

OUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

*  How  best  to  tulp  the  sUnder  store ^ 
How  mend  the  dwelUngs  0/  the  poor  f  * 

.T  the  Newcastle  Diocesan  Conference  on  the  30th  ult. , 
rider  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  a  paper 
rsis  read  by  Mr.  W,  S.  Daglish,  Tynemouth,  on — 

The  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  Towns. 

He  spoke  as  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Newcastle- 
ipon-Tyne  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company.  No 
me,  he  said,  could  better  testify  to  the  degradation  due  to 
overcrowding  than  the  clergy  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
'ounded.  He  pointed  out  the  various  agencies  which 
night  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  —the  carrying 
rot  of  the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Act  by  corporations  or  local 
•uthorities  ;  the  formation  by  private  individuals  of  model 
f  industrial  dwellings  ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  improve- 
lent  of  industrial  houses  on  the  systems  of  Miss  Octavia 
fill  ;  the  extension  of  the  common  lodging-house  system ; 
'C  erection  of  suburban  dwellings  for  workmen  with  ea^y 
-Cess  to  towns  ;  and  lastly,  assisted  emigration.  The 
iTnation  of  model  dwellings  by  private  individuals  was 
^e  of  the  best  means  of  solving  the  question,  and  there 
^s  no  doubt  they  could  be  worked  at  a  profit.  Land  for 
is  purp>ose  was  always  expensive,  owing  to  the  situation 

the  dwellings  ;  and  the  way  to  meet  this  would  be  for 
I'porations  to  grant  land  on  easy  terms,  and  for  the 
f^vernment  to  lend  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and 
i^tli  longer  periods  ^or  repayments.  To  prevent  undue 
""Xipetition  with  private  builders,  the  dividends  of  the 
^^  companies  might  be  restricted.  Speaking  of  com- 
'^n  lodgmg  houses,  he  said  that  those  in  Newcastle, 
'^sidering  the  class  of  lodgers  and  the  rate  of  payment, 
^re  reasonably  clean  and  comfortable.  Houses  in  towns 
^re  much  more  convenient  for  workmen  than  suburban 
•^ filings.  Emigration,  he  said,  ought  surely  to  be  the 
^t  resource  for  housing  the  poor. 

Xir.  J.  Price,  manager  of  the  Newcastle  Industrial 
vvellings.  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  will 
-    found  in  extenso  at  p.  20c, 


Mr.  Albert  Grey,  M.P.,  contributed  a  paper  on  *The 
housing  of  the  poor  in  the  country,  *  which  was  read  by 
Canon  Creighton.     He  believed  he  was  well  within  the 
mark  when  he  said  that  between  1841  and  the  present 
time    nineteen    out   of  every  twenty    farm    cottages  in 
Northumberiand  had  been  entirely  rebuilt,    remodelled, 
and  improved,  and  the  county  could  compare  with  any 
part  of  the  world  in  the  housing  of  its  people     Taking  the 
farm  cottages  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  said,  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  landowners  of  Northumberiand,  that  they 
were  nearly  everything  that  could  be  desired  ;  and  this 
statement  was  based  on  answers  to  queries  addressed  to 
over  three  hundred  representative  people  in  the  county. 
This  improveinent  was  going  steadily  on.     The  cottages 
might   be   divided  into  cottages  on   farms,    cottages  in 
villages,  and  cottages  near  mines.     Of  farm  cottages  only 
few  were  bad,  the  large  majority  were  good,  and  very 
many  were  excellent.     It  had  long  been  his  belief  that  if 
the  parochial  clergy  would  draw  up  each  year  a  report  off 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  their  respective  parishes, 
with  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  their  houses,  im- 
portant and  beneficial  results  would  ensue.  Let  that  report 
be  sent  to  the  rural  dean,  and  considered  at  the  Ruride- 
canal  Conference,  at  which  an  abstract  could  be  drawn  up 
and  forwarded  to  the  Bishop.     It  would  not  only  give  a 
valuable  historical  record,  but  would  do  much  to  form  a 
vigorous  public  opinion,  on  which  they  must  chiefly  rely. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  cottages  in  villages  were  very 
bad,  and  the  chief  hope  for  reform  lay  in  the  vigorous  use 
of  the  powers  of  the  sanitary  authority,  the  action  of  which 
depended  on  public  opinion.  In  mining  districts  there  bad 
been  great  improvement,  but  still  there  were  many  dwell- 
ings such  as  those  in  Seghill,  the  only  reform  for  which 
was  demolition.     For  those  cases  it  was  not  so  much  more 
power  that  was  wanted  as  a  greater  determination  to  use 
the  powers  already  possessed. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Wallington,  confirmed  the  view 
that  there  had  been  a  great,  striking,  and  progressive 
improvement  in  country  cottage  dwellin|rs.  The  root  of 
all  improvement  was  to  raise  the  social  life  of  the  people. 
He  agreed  in  the  suggestion  for  an  annual  report  from  the 
clerg)-. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.   Houldey,  Newcastle,   said   no  real 
steps  had  been  taken  in  Newcastle,  at  any  rate,  by  the  ' 
municipal  authorities  to  provide  for  those  poor  people  who 
had  been  unhoused  by  the  town's  improvements,   and 
overcrowding  was  intensified  by  that  which  was  intended 
to  prevent  it.     Newcastle  suffered  very  much  from  over- 
crowding, but  was  not  worse  than  other  large  towns. 
There  ought  to  be  practical  restrictions  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  to  reside  in  one  room  ;  separate  conveniences 
for  each  family  in  tenemented  property ;    an  inspecting 
official  independent  of  the  municipal  authorities,  many  of 
whom  were  often  largely  interested  persons ;    blocks  of 
dwellings  near  works ;  and  habits  of  temperance  and 
thrift  inculcated. 

Presiding  at  a  Diocesan  Conference  at  Leicester  lately, 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  alluded  to  the  question  of 
housing  the  poor,  which  he  said  v^as  closely  connected 
with  social  purity.  How  they  were  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
ill-housing  01  the  poor  was  one  part  of  the  question.  The 
subject  (he  was  glad  to  say)  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  State  might  usefully  within  certain 
limits  help  in  the  elucidation  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  outside 
these  limits  State  aid  would  be  dangerous.  He  did  not 
expect  much  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  poor  from  the 
State's  action.  If  in  London  the  State  provided  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  classes,  more  harm  would  be  done  to 
them  than  to  the  rich,  because  people  would  crowd  to 
those  parts  where  houses  were  good  ;  and  this  fact,  with 
inevitable  increase  of  rates,  would  lead  to  lower  wages 
and  to  a  more  grinding  competition  among  lab  'urers.  It 
was  more  the  work  for  the  Church  than  the  ^tate.  They 
should  make  the  people  discontented  with  the  filth  surround- 
ing them,  and  lead  them  to  improve  their  dwellings  by 
their  own  power. 
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PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

Tht  law  condemns  both  tnan  and  woman 
Who  steals  tht  goose  from  off  the  common  ; 
But  lets  the  greater  felon  loose. 
Who  steals  the  common  from  tlu  goose. 


Open  Spaces  in  London.— Mr.  H.  R.  Williams  has 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Times  pleading  for  the  ex- 
tension of  open  spaces  in  London,  and  especially  for  the 
preservation  of  the  lovely  Hampstead  Woods,  now  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us 
now  to  endorse  Mr.  Williams's  powerful  advocacy  of  more 
breathing-places  for  pent-up  Londoners  ;  but  there  may 
be  convenience  in  our  reproducing  the  valuable  details  as 
to  area  and  the  like  which  he  gives  as  to  each  of  the 
metropolitan  parks  now  in  existence.  These  particulars 
are  summarised  below,  certain  additional  facts  being 
added  from  a  very  useful  table  compiled  by  Cape.  Thomp- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Publie  Garden,  Boule- 
vard, and  Playground  Association  : — 

East  and  North  London. 

Victoria  Park  (300  acres),  purchased  with  moneys  voted 
by  Parliament  {^i 03, 000).  Under  control  of  Office  of 
Works. 

Souih  Hackney  Common  (30  acres). 

Finsbury  Park  (1 15  acres).  Acquired  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  ;f  119,904. 

London  Fields  (27  acres).  Acquired  by  Metropolitan 
BoaTd  of  Works  and  maintained  by  them. 

Hackney  Downs  (50  acres).  Acquired  by  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  maintained  by  them. 

Hampstead  Heath  (240  acres).  Under  control  of 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Clapton  Common  (9}  acres). 

Stoke  Newington  Common  (5 J  acres). 

JNorth  Mill  Field  (29  acres),  situated  in  the  *  Marshes.' 

South  Mill  Field  (28  acres),  situated  in  the  *  Marshes.' 

West  Ham  Park  {80  acres).  Sold  to  Corporation  of 
London  for  25,0001/.  by  Mr.  John  Gumey,  who  contributed 
10,000/.  towaids  the  cost. 

Epping  Forest  (5,530  acres,  including  Wanstead  Park). 
Under  control  of  Corporation,  who  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  commoners  and  stopped  the  illegal  enclosure  of  the 
forest.  The  total  cost  of  acquisition  amounted  to  257,000/. 

West  End. 

St,  yames^s  Park  (83  acres).         1 

Green  Park  (71  acres).  I    Royal  Parks  under 

Hyde  Park  (390  acres).  >  the    Control   of  the 

Kensington  Gardens  (310  acres).  I      Office  of  Works, 

Regenfs  Park  (400  acres).  J 

Wormwood  Scrubhs  (194  acres).  Under  control  of 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Ealing  Common,  Under  control  of  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

South-west  District. 

Battersea  Park  (250  acres).  Under  control  of  Office  of 
Works. 

Clapham  Common  (220  acres).  Under  control  of 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Tooting  Common  (207  acres).  Under  control  of 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Barnes  Common  (100  acres).  Under  Board  of 
Conservators. 

Wandsworth  Common  (160  acres).  Under  Board  of 
Conservators. 

[The  extra-metropolitan  suburbs  in  this  direction  are  the 
best  off  in  the  matter  of  open  spaces.  Although  Mr. 
Williams  does  not  mention  it,  the  county  of  Surrey  was 
once  upon  a  time  practically  all  common  land.  Near  to 
London  the  following  commons  still  remain  :  Putney 
Heath  and  Wimbledon  Common,  about  1,000  acres ; 
Mitcham  and  Merton  Commons ;  Kew  Gardens  (270 
acres),  Richmond  Park  (2,255  acres),  and  Bushey  Park 
(1,100  acres),  both  of  which  are  Royal  parks;  Esher, 
Cobham,  Leatherhead,  Epsom,  and  Wisley  Commons.] 


South-bastern  District. 

Soutkwark  Park  (63  acres).    Under  control  of  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.     Cost  ^i  1 8,080. 

Kennington  Park  (25  acres).     Under  control  of  Office 
of  Works. 

Peckham  Rye  (64  acres).  Under  control  of  MetxopoUttt 
Board  of  Works. 

•Gretmtnch  Park  (174  acres).     Under  control  of  Office 
of  Works. 

Blackhsath    (267  acres).     Under  control  of  Office  of 
Works. 

[Besides  Plumstead  (no  acres),  Hayes,  and  Chi^lehnrst 
Commons  and  Bexley  Heath,outside  the  metropolitan  vea.] 

Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and 
Playground  Association.— At  the  last  meeting,  held 
at  83  Lancaster  Gate,  Nov.  4,  there  was  a  very  Urge 
attendance  of  members.  Amongst  others  present  were  the 
Lord  Brabazon  (chairman).  Lord  de  Vesci,  Rev.  Hiny 
Jones,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  Mr.  J.  Bedford.  The  secl^ 
tary  reported  much  work  as  having  been  undertaken  and 
accomplished  during  the  past  month.  Several  letters  hiie 
been  written  to  the  press  and  public  bodies,  including  pro- 
tects against  illegal  building  operations  upon  ceitaia. 
disused  burial-grounds.  Grants  of  money  were  voted  fir 
the  laying-out  as  a  public  garden  of  the  churchyard  of  St 
Bartholomew,  Bethnal  Green,  the  opening  of  the  groand 
surrounding  Christ  Church,  Battersea,  the  formation  of  1 
gymnasium  at  Stepney,  and  the  funher  improvement  of, 
Canonbniy  Square.  Letters  were  ordered  to  be  writta 
to  the  proper  authorities  concerning  a  proposed  ended 
ground  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  utilisation  of  the  imi 
drainage  embankment,  and  the  planting  of  trees  k 
Brompton  Road.  Mr.  Bedford  reported  the  opeoiDgti 
the  public  of  the  gardens  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  which  bnc 
been  tastefully  laid  out  by  the  (Corporation  ;  and  the  Rer. 
W.  Dawson  announced  that  the  conversion  of  the  disused,^ 
burial-ground,  Benjamin  Street,  E.C.,  into  a  public  girda^ 
was  to  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

PARIS  EXHIBI    ION.  1885. 

The  loternational  Exhibition  of  Manufactures  and  Proceswf  (Eiy>> 
sition  du  Travail)  will  be  opened  on  July  3  ,  closing  on  No*,  sj  aot 
year.     The  Exhibition  is  under  the  patronai^e  of  the  ^Cinaicrrf 
Commerce,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Ait&M  ' 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.    It  will  be  held  at  the  ^^^ 
r Industrie,  Champs  Elys^es,  and  is  to  include  a  Science  Amieit  11 
a  Fine  Alt  Annexe.^  llie  London  offices  are  at  r  Castle  StiMt,  M-'( 
bom.    Communications  from  British  exhibitors  should  be  addrMK;! 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Johnson,  CommJMaire  D<l^gm6. 

Ventilation    of     Public    Buildings.  — 
Robert  Boyle  &  Son.,  64  Hilbom  Viaduct  and  Bothvdl^ 
Street,  Glasgow,  have  applied,  and  are  at  present 
ing  their  system  of  ventilation  and  self-acting  air-pop; 
ventilators  to  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  Bristol,  under  the  oiN^' 
tion    of   Mr.    Arthur  J.    Blmifield,    architect,    Chntfk 
Hospital ;  Blue  Coat  School  (second  application);  Bok. 
of  England,  Liverpool ;  Reform  Club,  Liverpool ;  PibiB; 
Hospital,  Liverpool ;  District  Hospital,  Somerset ;  Toit 
Hall,  Sandwich ;  Beckett  Hospital,   Bamsley ;  Nitioiit 
Schools,  Stratford -on- Avon ;  '  Laranstein,'  near  Arnbei^ 
Holland;    Shomdifie  Camp  of  the    Royal  Engineea;: 
Lambeth  Carlton  Club,  Bructon;  Grand   Pump  Rooiiii 
Bath ;    St.   Owen*s  Parish   Hall,  Jersey ;  St   Lawicad 
Parish  Hall,  Jersey ;  Bishop  Lightfoot's  Institute,  Biihof 
Auckland ;    Maidenhead  Town   Hall  ;    Royal  In6ntt9 
Naval  Schools,  Greenwich  ;  To  vn  Hall  and  Police  Oni^  . 
Dudley;    Jewish    Working  Men's    Cub,    Whiiedii|M>{.j 
Devonshire  Hospital,  Buxton  ;  Btlston  "Town  Hall;  ^li^ 
ton   Theatre ;    Llandudno  New    Biard    Schools;   M 
Oftice,   Chesterfield;   Union   Workhouse^ 
Inland.  Revenue  Offices,   Lincoln;    Devon  wd 
Hospital,  Exeter ;    Stroud  Union   Workbn«ise{  < 
Chamber,  Keighley;  New  Police  Station,  Wandsvoith; 
Council  House,     Birmingham;    Small-pox  and  t^ 
Hospital,  Birmingham. 
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TERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 

1884. 

rds  to  Exhibitors  in  this  Exhibition  will  be  pob- 

mmediately,  in  a  clear  and  classified  form,  avail- 
easy  reference,  in  the  concluding  number  of  the 

ition  Supplement '  of  The  Sanitary  Record. 

imber  will  also  contain  an  Index  to  the  descrip- 
the  Exhibits  published  in  the  '  Exhibition  Sup- 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

^TY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH, 

X  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

eeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Friday.  Nov.  ar.  at 
V  paper  will  be  read  on  '  NoxiQus  Tkaoes/  by  Alfred 
sq. 


PARKES  MUSEUM, 
74A  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street. 
P.M.,  a  Lecture  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter 

ESS   A.S'D  CO-OPERATIOS   IN   Sa.NITARV  WoRK.' 


TARY  I!^STITUTE  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

linatlon,  held  on  November  6  and  7,  twenty«seven  candi- 
ited  themselves  —eiKht  as  local  surveyors  and  nineteen  as 
f  nuisancer  The  Institute's  certificate  of  competency  to 
he  duties  of  local  surveyors  was  awarded  to  Burton  R. 
John  Edward  Worth,  and  Gilbert  Thomson  :  and  to  dis- 
duties  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  to  W.  Daley,  J.  Brooks, 
m,  J.  Keal.  Thomas  Wheat,  W.  Fraser,  John  Loach, 
kail,   F.  S.  Winser,  J.  T.  Simpson,  Arthur  U.  RolUnson, 


J^TMENTS     UNDER    THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Henry  Hyslop,  M  B.Univ.Edin.,  L.R.CP.Edin., 
S.  Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Wallsend  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £s^  'or  one  year, 
ames     Aitchison,    L.R.C.P.Edin.,    L.R.C.S.£din.    (his 

deceased. 

I,  M  B,,  CM.Univ.Glasg.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
of  Health  for  the  Rishton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Lan- 
,  at  /J2  >  for  one  year. 

Frederick  Charles,    M.R.C.S.Eng.,    L.S.A.Lond.,    has 
(•appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Okehamp- 
ral  Sanitary  District,  at  £$0  for  one  year, 
liomas  Edwar  ,  M.B.Univ.Lond.,   M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 
ppointed    Medical  Officer   of   Health  for  the  Stamford 

Sanitary  District,   at  the  rate  of  £20  per  annum,    to 
25,  x^^Si  vice  Heward,  deceased. 

Matthew  Owen,  M.D.Univ.Aberd.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 
:-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Surbiton 
Sanitary  District,  at  £^  for  one  year, 
rtholomew  Gidley,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 
!•  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bodmin 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;C20  for  one  year,  from  Sept.  29, 1884. 
lip  William  Gowlett.  LR.CP.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bournemouth 
Sanitary  District,  tX  £12$  for  one  year. 
ICdwin   Elsworth,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,   M.RCS. 
L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed   Medical  Officer  of 

for  the  Thornton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  35  guineas, 

year. 

Rs,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

-.  William  Richard,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Moss-side  Local 
and  Urb^n  Sanitary  Authority,  who  was  experimentally 
:ed  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  also,  upon  the  death  of  the 
iias  now,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Pur- 
lommittee,  been  permanently  appointed  to  both  offices,  at 
^375  and  060)  per  annum. 

Mr.  John   Jacob,    F.C.S.,  has  been  appointed   PubUc 
t  ior  the  Borough  of  Falmouth,  at  z  guinea  per  quarter, 
[r.  Thomas  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Homcastle 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Nicholson. 
r.  Samuel,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
:   Hardingstooe   Urban    Sanitary  District,,  at   £2<i  per 

[r.  William  Ibbs,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
ation  and  Urban  ^  Sanitary  Authority  of  Northampton,  at 
er  annum,  vict  Pidcock« 


Bruk,  Mr.  J.  S.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Oldbury  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £too  per  »nnwm,  vkt 

Devis,  appointed  Consulting  Surveyor. 
CooKB,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 

the  Longton  Urban  Sanitaiv  District,  at  £100  per  annum,  vict 

Clements,  resigned  from  ill*neallli. 

Cros>,  Mr.  Ambrose  Wootton,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Water-works  Manager  to  the  Loughborough  Local  BcMurd  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;Caoo  per  annudi,  xnce  Baker, 
whose  appointment  has  expued. 

Deacon,  Mr.  E.  H.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Knighton 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  xnce  Green. 

Denstone,  Mr.  Robert,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Sedge- 
field  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Simms, 
resigned. 

DiCKSN,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 
Matlock  Urban  Sanitary  District,  vice  Wright,  resigned. 

Frapb,  Mr.  H.  D.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Bun;ess  Hill 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vici  Eurbling, 
resigned  on  leaving  the  district. 

GoooiNSON,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Raw* 
marsh  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Oooupcct 
resigned. 

GooDLAD,  Mr.  Emanuel,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Mat- 
lock Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Boden, 
resigned. 

Grimshaw,  Mr.  Richard,  has  been  re-app^inted  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Risnton  Urban  Samtary  District,  at  £$a  wc 
one  year. 

Grovbr,  Mr.  Walter,  Solicitor,  has  been  a|>pointed  Oerk  to  the  Hemel 
Hempstead  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  jC65  per 
annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  and  such  further  remuneratioa 
as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  and  to  the  Assessment 
and  !)chool  Attendance  Committees,  as  may  be  voted  annually, 
and  fees  as  Returning  Officer,  vice  Mr.  Charies  E.  Grover  (his 
fatherX  deceased. 

Hyde,  Mr.  Josiah,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Wednesfield 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  McConoell, 
resigned. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Wells  (Somerset)  Urban  Sanitary  Dbtrict,  at  £^  iptt 
annum,  vice  Brown,  resigned. 

Jones,  Mr.  Thomas  Inman,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Bangor  ana  Beaumans  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  ^130  and  £10  per  annum,  vice  Lloyd,  resigned. 

Lambert,  Mr.  C,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Lillington 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vict  Whitmore, 
resigned. 

LowBR,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Newhaven  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vict 
Blackman,  resigned. 

Malbon,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Rate  Collector  for  Florence 
and  Dresden  to  the  (^rporation  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  L(xigton,  at;C6o  per  annum,  and  a  bonus  of  ;£  10  if  the  lea  does 
not  exceed  7  per  cent.,  or  of  £s  if  the  lou  does  not  exceed  10  per 
cent. 

Mather,  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  re^ppmnted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Surbiton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  A5o  for  one  year. 

Mrllons,  Mr.  Samuel  Weatherall,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary 
Inspector,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  Inspector  under  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drags  Act,  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex, 
at  iCiao  per  annum,  rising  tO;C<SOf  v*^  Eadfis,  resigned. 

Melville,  Mr.  Alexander  Samuel  Leslie,  banker,  has  been  appointed 
Treasurer  to  the  Gainsborough  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary- 
Authority,  vice  Tritton,  resigned. 

Oliver,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspectbr  of  Nuisances  for 
the  Bodmin  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £tq  per  annum  for  three 
years,  from  Sept.  39, 1884,  vice  Jenkins,  whose  appointment  has 
expired. 

Perkins,  The  Rev.  H.  E.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Arlecdon  and  Frirington  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  Harris,  deceased. 

Pittaro,  Mr.  Robert  White,  has  been  appointed  CHerk  to  the 
Brentford  Guirdians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £100  per 
annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  £60  per  annum  as  Clerk  to 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  £$0  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the 
Assessment  Committee,  £^0  per  annum  as  C^erk  to  the  School 
Attendance  Committee,  and  fees  as  Returning  Officer,  vict 
Rustoc,  deceased. 

Preston,  Mr.  Frank  Sansome,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk 
to  the  Hinckley  Local  Board  and  urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
vice  Moss. 

RippoN.  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-%ppointed  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  and  Collector  to  the  Consett  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  £iy>  per  annum. 

Shelton,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  re-appobted  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Ripley  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £■20  for  one  year. 

Simpson,  Mr.  John,  iun.,  has  been  re-appotated  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Wirksworth  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Derby- 
shire, at  £ji9  per  annum. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Alan,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Maldon  Rural  Samtary  Authority,  at  ;^3ooper 
annum,  vice  Brady,  resigned. 

Strachan,  Mr.  George  R.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
I^rish  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  at  ^£400  per  annum,  vice  Stayton.1 

Thomas,  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  newly- 
formed  Bexhill  Local  Bowrd  moa  Urban  .Sanitary  Andumty,  «t 
3  per  cent,  commission. 
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OVEB-FBESSUBE  -A  COMFABISON. 

By  Maurice  Davis,  M.D. 

The  friends  of  knowledge  are  earnest  in  their  desire 
to  spread  education  in  all  directions,  but  many  fear 
that  teaching  is  being  pushed  too  fiercely  ;  for  com- 
pulsory education,  however  excellent,  may*  be  pur- 
chased at  too  high  a  price,  as  the  brain  cannot  work 
in  a  chilled  and  starving  body,  any  more  than  seeds 
can  grow  in  a  frozen  and  wasted  soil.  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne,  in  his  elaborate  and  learned  report,  traces 
the  stationary  death-rate  from  cerebral  diseases 
during  the  educational  period  of  life  (whilst  there  is 
a  great  reduction  in  all  other  diseases),  to  the  fatal 
effect  of  over-pressure  in  elementary  schools.  The 
Registrar- General  seems  to  bear  witness  in  favour  of 
that  view  ;  he  says :  *  But  inasmuch  as  school  work,  if 
it  be  injurious  to  health,  would  probably  be  so  by 
affecting  the  brain,  and  generally  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  well  to  split  up  these  death-rates 
from  causes  other  than  zymotic,  into  death-rates 
from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  death-rates 
from  other  causes.  When  this  is  done  we  find  that 
the  entire  fall  was  due  to  diminished  mortality  from 
other  causes.  The  rate  from  these  fell  from  2-9  to  2*5 
per  1,000,  whereas  the  death- rate  from  nervous  affec- 
tions remained  unaffected.  Indeed,  if  a  second 
place  of  decimals  were  taken,  it  would  appear  that 
nervous  diseases  had  slightly — very  slightly — in- 
creased. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  while  the 
mortality  of  children  from  all  causes,  and  from 
zymotic  causes,  has  considerably  diminished,  their 
mortality  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  has 
exceptionally  remained  stationary.  The  general  im- 
provement has  not  affected  this  class  of  diseases.* 

Dr.  Crichton  Browne  then  charges  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  elementary  schools  with  endangering  the 
lives  of  46*1  per  cent,  of  the  children  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  School  Board.  He  does  not  how- 
ever stop  here,  but  speaks  bitterly  and  loudly  in  the 
cause  of  teachers,  and  pleads  :  *  We  seem  to  have 
devised  a  process  admirably  calculated  for  blunting 
their  intellects  and  whetting  their  nerves  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  for  making  them  at  once  more  stupid 
and  more  morbid  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  anxiety  what  the  effects  of  this  process 
will  be  if  it  be  not  modified  without  delay.  .  .  . 
Irritability  and  feebleness  always  follow  closely  in 
the  steps  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
no  greater  misfortune  could  befall  the  country  than 
to  have  a  race  of  neurotic  teachers.*  These  grave 
warnings,  pronounced  in  so  earnest  a  tone,  suggested 
as  likely  to  be  interesting  an  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tive prevalence  of  headaches  in  a  school  of  similar 
rank,  where  more  time  is  expended  in  study  and 
more  work  done  by  children  younger  than  those  of 
the  general  Board  Schools.  An  opportunity  for 
such  an  inquiry  is  presented  by  the  Jews'  Free 
School,  Bell  Lane,  Spitalfields,  which  educates 
over  3,200  children.  This  school,  which  is,  we 
believe,  at  the  present  time  the  largest  in  the 
world,  was  founded  in  181 7.  The  bouse  has  lately 
been  partially  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  20,000/. 
Glazed  tiles  are  freely  used  ;  thete  is  an  abundant 
water  supply,  and  the  drains  are  fiushed  many  times 
a  day  by  attendants  engaged  for  that  purpose.  The 
rooms,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  are,  as  well  as 


the  steps  and   passages,  swept  twice  a  day  and 
scrubbed  and  washed  twice  a  week.    This  school 
has  never  been  visited  by  an  epidemic  The  working 
hours  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Board  Schools, 
except  that  work  is  continued  from  nine  to  one, 
instead  of  from  nine  to  twelve,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  time  for  an  additional  subject — Hebrew. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  either  foreigners, 
or  the  children  of  foreigners,  who,  brought  up  to 
speak  the  language  of  their  parents,  find  English 
altogether  strange  to  them.     Yet  they  have  to  work 
in  the  language  of  the  country  without  any  special 
instruction  in  English,  which  they  pick  up  as  well  as 
they  can,  and  in  twenty-two  weeks  they  are  pre- 
sented, according  to  regulations,  transformed  into 
British  boys  and  girls,  to  pass  their  examination  in 
the  First  Standard.    Work  proceeds  regularly  and 
steadily,  and  no  spurt  is  ever  put  on  in  anticipation 
of  examinations.    On  one  evening  in  the  week  an 
extra  singing  class  meets  for  the  purpose  of  training 
boys  to  take  part  in  the  synagogue  choirs.    There  is 
also  a  Sabbath  school  every  Saturday  (at  which  there 
is  an  average  attendance  of  500  children),  besides 
the  two  hours  on  Sunday  for  religious  instruction. 
About  5  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  *  kept  in '  for  a 
time  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  for  neg- 
lecting 'home  lessons,'    but  never   without   their 
dinners.    The  home  lessons  are  not  as  well  done  as 
they  formerly  were,  but  there  is  little  to  complain  of 
on  this  head.    The  time  required  for  their  prepara- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  from  half-an-hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half.    There  is  a  playground  with  apparatus 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  but  as  it  was  calculated  for 
600,  and  is  now  used  by  some  2,000  boys,  it  is  too 
small  for  many  of  the  exercises,  and  as  accidents 
from  kicks  sometimes  arose,  it  was  thought  right  to 
remove  some  of  the  appliances.    From  December 
to  March  those  of  the  children  who  are  willing  to 
accept  it  are  supplied  by  a  benevolent  friend  of  the 
institution  with  a  purposely  simple  breakfast  in  the 
shape  of  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  hunk  of  dry  bread. 
About  a  tenth  of  the  boys,  chiefly  of  the  lower 
standards,  enjoy  this  boon  ;  but  those  in  the  higher 
grades,  influenced    by  a  feeling  of  independence, 
elect  to  *  suffer  and  be  strong.'    The  kitchen  arrange- 
ments and  ample  space  on  the  girls*  side  enable  the 
authorities  to  have  the  milk  boiled,  and  so  offer  a 
warmer  welcome  in  every  respect ;  the  invitation  is 
therefore   accepted  in  somewhat   larger  numbers. 
Clothing  and  boots  are  given  to  both  the  boys  and 
girls  by  a  generous  family  who  have  long  befriended 
the  schools,  and  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Angel,  the 
head-master,  that  during  his  long  experience  of  forty- 
five  years,  only  one  instance  of  abuse  has  ever  been 
detected.     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
school  penny  dinners  are  offered  to  the  children 
throughout    the  year  by  another   institution;    120 
children  are  accustomed  to  attend,  60  pay  the  penny, 
the  other  60  have  their    dinners    free  ;  of  these 
120,    no  are  pupils  of  the  free  school.     These 
important  privileges  meet  only  in  a  slight  degree  the 
pangs  of  poverty  from  which  the  children  suffer  much. 
Mr.  J-.  B.  Abrahams,  the  vice-master,  informed  us 
that  many  of  the  boys  employ  the  intervals  in  the 
school-work  to  exercise  some  trade  for  the  general 
wants  of  the  family,  that  they  get  very  little  food 
during  the  day,  but  have  to  wait  until  night  for  the 
principal  meal,  which  is  large  or  small  in  proportion 
to  the  earnings  of  the  day.    In  order  to  prove  that 
no  condition  of  affluence  can  be  claimed  for  these 
boys,  a  show  of  hands  was  asked  from  those  who 
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had  come  to  school  without  brealcfast,  when  twenty- 
six  boys  responded  in  a  class  of  forty-two  in  a  high 
standard.  As  this  occurred  in  the  summer  months 
the  bounty  given  during  the  winter  was  not  available. 
The  regular  attendance  of  other  days  is  somewhat 
slackened  on  Fridays  and  the  eve  of  Jewish 
holidays,  in  consequence  of  the  family  necessities 
demanding  the  services  of  the  children  to  swell  with 
their  earnings  the  fund  required  for  those  days  of 
unproductiveness.  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  says  :  '  In 
one  school  visited,  the  head  mistress  assured  me  that 
to  her  certain  knowledge  as  many  as  8  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  came  to  school  without  breakfast  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  Cause  asked,  "  Father  out  of 
work,"  "  Father  in  the  hospital,''  "No  bread  in  the 
house,"  "Mother  lays  a-bed."  The  last  of  the 
answers  I  came  to  understand  was  often  a  childish 
euphemism  for  drunkenness  or  for  the  morning  stupor 
that  follows  a  night's  debauch.'  *  The  consumption 
of  alcohol  which  plays  such  havoc  amongst  the  tender 
brain-cells  and  maims  so  many  intellects,'  is  not 
amongst  the  misfortunes  of  Jews,  however  much 
they  may  be  pursued  by  all  the  other  associates 
of  poverty.  The  children  of  the  Jews'  Free 
School  are  younger  than  those  in  corresponding 
standards  of  other  schools.  In  February  1884, 
out  of  1,826  boys  71  were  over  13  years  of  age, 
155  boys  were  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards. 
Thus  twice  as  many  boys  were  in  these  standards  as 
there  were  boys  over  13  in  the  school.  Of  the  girls, 
out  of  1,170,  32  were  over  13,  125  were  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Standards,  showing  that  four  times  as 
many  girls  were  found  in  these  standards  as  there 
were  girls  over  13  in  the  school,  that  is  to  say,  a 
fourth  of  the  girls  of  low  ages  constituted  the  high 
classes.  On  the  boys'  side  there  is  a  Seventh 
Standard  of  43  boys.  Taking,  then,  the  school- 
going  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  3,000,000 
and  the  Seventh  Standard  pupils  as  5,792,  the 
Seventh  Standard  pupils  of  England  and  Wales  are 
equal  to  only  'i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  therefore  the 
Seventh  Standard  children  of  the  Jews'  Free 
School,  being  equal  to  1*3  per  cent.,  are  exactly 
thirteen  times  more  than  those  of  the  general 
Board  Schools  of  the  country.  All  the  teachers  on 
the  boys*  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  master, 
were  pupils  of  the  school,  and  there  are  only  three 
exceptions  on  the  girls'  side.  Not  one  of  the  candi- 
dates from  the  school  for  a  Government  certificate 
has  ever  been  rejected.  The  yewish  Chronicle 
states  that  this  school  had  educated  one  bachelor  of 
laws,  two  masters  of  arts,  twenty  bachelors  of  arts, 
and  100  certificated  teachers.  One  professor  at 
University  College  claims  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  this 
school,  which  has  trained  many  well-known  preachers 
and  ministers  of  congregations,  as  well  as  teachers 
and  head-masters  of  other  schools.  Mr.  Mundella, 
in  his  speech  at  the  festival  of  this  institution  in 
May,  is  reported  by  the  Jewish  Chronicle  to  have 
said :  *  I  find  that  last  year  the  average  per- 
centage of  attendance  and  the  number  on  the  re- 
gister in  England  and  Wales  was  T}^  per  cent.,  the 
average  in  the  London  Board  School  was  79  per 
cent,  and  the  average  last  year  in  the  school  at  Bell 
Lane  was  89^  per  cent,  and  I  understand  at  the 
present  moment  the  average  daily  attendance  is 
95  per  cent  I  take  the  average  days  in  England 
ana  Wales  and  I  find  them  to  be  82  per  cent.,  in 
the  London  Board  Schools  88,  and  in  Bell  Lane 
98  per  cent  The  average  earnings  in  the  shape  of 
grant  last  year  in  England  and  Wales  was  i6f.  i^.,  in 


the  London  Board  Schools  17^.  2|i/.yand  the  J( 
School  i8x.  ^\d. ;  but  that  applies  to  the  y< 
In  1884  the  grant  of  the  Free  School  was  i 
per  head,  the  largest  ever  attained.'  Thrif 
couraged  amongst  the  pupils.  A  savings  I 
established  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Depo 
be  paid  once  a  week,  and  are  returnable 
year  with  the  interest  of  10  per  cent  per 
2}  per  cent  being  paid  by  the  Moorfields 
which  the  deposits  are  lodged,  and  the  ren 
supplemented  by  a  beneficent  friend,  whose 
equal  to  his  generosity,  forbids  the  publi 
his  name.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  2 
have  been  depositors  this  half  year.  Ir 
not  paid  on  a  larger  sum  than  2,000/.  in  < 
as  the  vice-master  (the  volunteer  manager) 
amount  involves  as  much  labour  as  hi 
leisure  can  accomplish.  Moreover,  the  obj 
encourage  thrift  in  the  poor,  not  the  hoard 
money  by  the  comparatively  well-to-do.  ^ 
man,  the  head-mistress,  conducts  a  simih 
taking  on  the  girls'  side.  On  approacl 
classes  we  were  careful  to  direct  that  a 
suffering  from  headache  from  any  cause 
should  hold  up  his  hand.  In  order  to  test 
ligence  and  good  faith  of  the  children,  the 
was  sometimes  put  conversely  :  *  Let  1: 
never  suffers  from  headache  hold  up  his  han( 
was  often  a  slight  variation  ;  but  the  origir 
dates  were  each  called  out,  and  separately  qi 
with  a  view  to  test  his  grounds  for  compliir 
elicit  his  opinion  of  its  cause.  Thirty  per  c 
troubled  only  *  occasionally,'  'during  holidaj 
in  summer,'  *  from  eating,'  'seldom,'  'once 
a  month,'  '  before  breakfast,'  *  bad  health,' 
ing  weights  ;'  still  these  are  included  in  th 
as  the  children  failed  to  understand  the  for 
word  'habitual.*  About  5  per  cent  suff 
special  days  :  *  Saturday,  when  at  home  s 
the  fire*  (it  was  elicited  that  the  fire  was « 
'  Friday '  (being  a  busy  day  at  home  they  J 
away  from  school) ; '  running  errands,'  and ' 
weights,'  or  because  boys  in  the  playgroun 
them  about  (the  hours  at  school  on  Friday  be 
9  to  2.30,  with  fifteen  minutes'  interval  in  t 
ground) ;  on  *  Sunday,  from  sitting  before 
used  for  warmth  in  winter  and  cooking  in 
Some  had  headache  two  or  three  times  a  wc 
daily,  the  majority  suffered  most  in  the 
many  could  not  assign  a  cause,  but  a  fru 
was  accidentally  struck  when  we  had  passcc 
the  7th,  6th,  5th,  and  a  portion  of  the  4tl 
ards.  One  boy  said  he  got  his  headacl 
cheder.  This  is  a  room  in  whieh  dozens 
assemble  to  study  the  Talmud  and  other  wo 
noise  is  very  great,  and  the  room  being 
hot,  crowded,  small,  and  ill- ventilated,  the  ati 
is  most  oppressive.  The  Jewish  authorit 
had  their  attention  directed  to  the  con 
these  chedarlnty  and  are  making  efforts  to 
the  evils.  A  large  percentage  of  the  who 
attend  the  chedarim^  and  of  these  suffer 
headache  in  the  classes  examined  after 
the  existence  of  these  establishments,  45  ] 
were  found  to  frequent  them.  Some  boys 
6  A.M.  until  school-time,  and  again  in  die 
until  10  P.M.  Others  of  tender  age  sp 
half-an-hour  to  three  hours  in  the  evening 
crowded  places.  Mr.  Angel  informed  us  tli 
boys  enter  this  school  with  a  good  know 
Hebrew,  and  an  extensive    acquaintance 
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^Imud  and  kindred  workt,  but  perfectly  ignorant 
o(  secular  learning.  The  groove  in  which  their 
minds  had  travelled  was  so  unlike  that  struck  out 
bf  western  teachers,  that  it  did  not  necessarily  lead 
to  the  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge  demanded  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  School  Board,  but  that  every 
poir  and  then  boys  so  trained  shot  with  great 
rapidity  far  ahead  of  their  fellows.  Scarcely  a  boy 
wpuld  allow  that  school-work  was  the  cause  of  the 
btidadie.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  girls'  side, 
and  questioned  those  who  claimed  to  have  headache 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the 
bop.  The  girls  in  considerable  numbers,  unlike 
the  boys,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  as  one  of  the 
awes— 'Lessons  ;'  others  charged  'nursing  the 
tab)','  'ear-ache,'  '  tooth -ache,'  'summer,'  'late- 
hoari,'  'early-rising,'  'singing-class  on  Tuesday,' 
'botuess  of  the  room  at  home.' 

Amongst  these,  those  who  suffered  headache 
[Kdy,  say  once  or  twice  a  month,  attributed  to  falls 
ud  indigestion,  arnount  to  about  14  per  cent ; 
aertion  at  home,  rough  play,  3  ;  heat  of  room  at 
nrne  from  coke  fire,  10  ;  '  lessons,'  bad  light,  read- 
Df,  bad  sight,  14  ;  noise  from  sewing-machines  at 
unie,  noise  of  children  in  the  house,  or  in  the  play- 
jonnd  on  Fridays,  18. 

Many  could  not  suggest  any  cause.  When  asked 
riuttheymeantby' lessons,' whether  they  considered 
Ik  daily  work  of  the  school  had  produced  their 
leadaches,  they  replied  '  no,' '  the  lessons  done  at 
inDe,' either  tiecause  the  light  was  bad  or  the  room 
00  hot,  or  the  screaming  oi  the  children,  or  noise 
mn  sewing  machines  too  great — circumstances 
Ddet  which  very  few  persons  would  delight  to  study, 
rbii  inquiry  amongst  the  girls,  and  amongst  the 
Ofs  also,  tends  to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of 
te  headaches  in  this  school  is  attributable  not  to 
ead-work  performed  in  school,  but  to  that  pursued 
ader  most  unfavourable  circumstances  at  home. 
iotwiihstanding  that  the  children  recognised  this 
oalion,  they  all  clearly  protested  against  the  abo- 
tion  of  the  '  home  lessons.'  Our  examination  ter- 
wuted  with  the  Second  Standard,  because  the 
Uldren  in  the  First  Standard  are  not  only  very 
flog  but  unable  to  understand  the  questions.  In 
dcrenceto  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Mundella  is 
."jwrted  to  have  said  [Jewish  Chronicle) :  '  I  saw 
•0  Polish  boys  of  7  and  8  years  of  age,  whose 
■oes  could  only  be  ascertained  by  the  assistance 
rUr.  Abrahams  in  a  variety  of  languages  and 
■Ml,  It  is  marvellous  that  the  Jews'  Free  School 
Mid  have  accomplished  so  much  with  the 
Bteriab  it  is  supplied  with  as  compared  with 
Act  schools.'  We  reproduce  Dr.  Crichton  Browne's 
■hie  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  comparison  with 
Kienlts  of  this  inquiry. 
^Aawntglkt //uinier  and  P^rcenlage  of  Chiidrtn  in 

lit  ^itrmt  slandardi  of  Elcvtn  Elimtntiry  Schooli  in 

'■-'     -  '  -'   ■      \  of  habitual  Htadachii 
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Teachers  and  pupil  teachers  on  the  boys'  side 
who,  with  one  exception,  have  risen  from  the  rank 
of  pupils,  are  48  :  their  period  of  service  ranges  from 
4S>  3St  30  years,  down  to  6  months,  making  an  average 
of  10-8  years.  The  time  given  up  to  extra  daily  work 
and  study  varies  from  7  to  2  hours,  the  average  being 
3-5  hours  for  each  of  the  48  teachers.  Of  these— 
2  have  headaches  frequently  (  , 
II       „  „     ra-ely        f      '3 

Quite  free  from  headache    3S 

Amongst  these  4  are  university  graduates,  two  of 
whom  are  working  for  a  higher  degree,  4.  arc  under- 
graduates working  for  a  degree,  9  are  preparing  for 
matriculation,  and  many  others  are  working  for 
Government  certificates.  During  the  last  22  months 
there  have  been  27  absentees  for  117  days,  only  38 
of  which  days  could  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  traced 
to  illness  caused  by  school  worlc.  There  are  35 
teachers  and  pupil  teachers  on  the  girls'  side,  who, 
with  three  exceptions,  have  been  pupils  ;  the  period 
of  service  varies  from  30  years  10  B  months  ;  average 
for  each  person,  79  years.  The  extra  daily  work 
for  Government  certificates  and  other  purposes 
ranges  from  z  to  5J  hours.  In  addition  to  this 
extra  work,  many  volunteer  to  teach  in  the  Sabbath 
schools  held  in  these  rooms ;  all  the  teachers  are 
provided  with  seats. 

Of  the  teachers  on  the  girls'  side,  6  have  head- 
ache frequently;  11  have  headache  rarely— 17  ; 
quite  free  from  headache,  18  ;  total,  35. 

The  staff  is  subject  to  alterations  ;  some  leave  to 
improve  their  position  ;  the  ladies  have  a  double 
inducement  to  change,  not  only  to  advance  in  their 
professional  sphere,  but  in  many  cases  to  many. 
The  instances  of  teachers  leaving  from  ill-health,  or 
disinclination  for  the  work,  are  very  few.  Three  left 
from  25  to  30  years  ago  in  consequence  of  consump- 
tion, from  which  they  died  soon  afterwards  ;  one  was 
drowned  19  years  ago ;  about  the  same  time 
another  died  of  typhoid  fever  ;  one  from  erysipelas 
14  years  ago ;  one  from  '  fever ' ;  one  left  from  ill- 
health,  not  finding  the  occupation  suitable  ;  and  one, 
this  year,  from  a  dislike  to  teaching.  One  young 
lady,  after  18  months'  experience,  abandoned  ordi- 
nary teaching  in  consequence  of  frequently  recurring 
headaches  ;  she  exchanged  into  another  department, 
and  now  conducts  the  singing  and  needlework  classes, 
quite  free  from  her  ancient  foe.  Although  there  be 
not  the  strictest  analogy  between  the  two  classes,  ths 
one  bedng  pupil  teachers  and  the  other  pupil  teachers 
and  teachers,  there  may  be  some  point  in  comparing 
the  percentage  of  headaches  amongst  pupil  teachers 
generally  and  that  presented  by  the  mixed  staff 
of  the  Jews'  Free  School.  We  extract  only  the 
total  percentages  from  Dr.  Crichton  Browne's  Utile, 
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Recognising  the  delicacy  of  organisation  in  girls 
as  the  cause  of  excess  of  headache  to  more  than 
double  ihe  extent  of  that  suffered  by  their 
brothers,  it  is  not  so  easy  lo  answer  the  questions 
why  do  girls  In  neighbouring  schools  endure 
more  than  those  of  the  Jews'  Free  School — and  why 
the  boys  of  this  school,  with  so  many  special 
burdens,  should  yet  attain  greater  results  than  their 
colleague!!  of  the  Board  schools,  with  half  the 
number  of  headaches,  and  that  half,  including  the 
occasional  as  well  as  habitual  headaches.  No 
doubt  the  bread-and-milk  given  during  the  four 
coldest  months  of  the  year  effect  something  ;  the 
clothing  and  shoes  supplied  to  each  child  must  also 
operate  favourably,  but  will  these  advantages  balance 
the  additional  dally  work  involved  in  learning 
Hebrew,  and  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  children,  English 
also,  combined  with  the  labour  and  depressing  in- 
fluence of  noise  and  atmosphere  at  the  Cheder  ? 
Mr.  Mundella  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  they 
will ;  for,  in  his  address  on  Saturday,  December  6, 
he  is  repotted  by  the  Times  lo  have  said  :  '  The 
remarkable  circumstances  brought  about  here — for 
there  was  no  cry  of  over-pressure  at  the  Jews'  Free 
School— were  the  result  of  ihe  fact  that  the  Jews 
of  West  London  took  care  that  their  co-religionists 
at  the  East  did  not  starve.'  The  conditions,  arranged 
in  juxtaposition,  stand  thus  :— 


Sp'ciat  Adtianlaga. 

I.  itreakfast  taken  by 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  during  a  third  of  the 
year. 

z.  CIo tiling  and  boots 
given  lo  about  90  per  cent. 

3,  Penny  dinners  received 
by  9 -6  per  cent. 

4,  Avoidance  of  pressure 


Speciel  Diiadvanlages. 

I.  One  additional  hour 
per  day  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

3.  The  necessity  of  90 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils, 
being  foreigners,  to  leam 
the  language  in  which  in- 

yet  to  be  ready  for  exami- 
nation  at     the     regulation 

3.  Work  at  Ihe  Cheder 
by  the  boys,  at  the  rate  of 
from  30  to  45  per  cent. 

Result. 
More  Seventh  Standard  pupils,  as  13  to  i. 
Fewer  headaches,  as  3 1 7  to  46 '  I . 
Laiger  grant  by  84  per  cent. 
Greater  a»eraee  daily  attendance,  as  95  to  79. 
A  highei  standard  reached  at  ao  earlier  age. 

The  majority  of  these  children  come  from  Russia 
and  Russian  Poland,  where  their  parents  have  been 
subjected  to  oppression  and  violence  ;  prohibited 
from  following  higb-class  trades,  and  abused  for 
adopting  those  which  alone  are  open  to  them ; 
treated  with  contumely  for  neglecting  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  robbed  and  murdered,  as  we  have 


recently  seen,  because  their  mental  superiority  cists 
into  shadow  that  of  their  neighbour,  and  beciiue 
their  thrift  and  industry  and  temperance  enable 
them  to  distance  him.  Does  this  struggle,  insttjd 
of  blunting  and  fatiguing  with  terror  their  evtr- 
watchful  brain,  sharpen  it  into  permanent  eiier|f 
and  strength,  in  devising  means  for  evadioj;  ihe 
fangs  of  the  destroyer?  For  however  hot  the  put' 
suit,  they  still  cultivate  learning,  not  always  of  the 
hard  mother- country,  but  the  long-prized  lore  of 
their  fathers,  who  teach  '  through  knowledge  ilie 
just  shall  be  delivered' — 'A  scholar  is  greater  than 
a  prophet' — 'You  shall  revere  the  teacher  even  mote 
than  your  father  ;  the  latter  brought  you  into  tliis 
world  ;  the  former  indicates  the  way  to  the  ntiL 
But  blessed  is  the  son  who  has  learned  from  Ue 
father,  he  shall  revere  him  both  as  his  father,  and 
his  master,  and  blessed  is  the  father  who  has 
instructed  his  son.'  Has  this  mental  striving  dniiBg 
centuries  created  a  power  to  transmit  a  Specij 
cerebral  receptivity  to  the  progeny?  or  is  it  due  IB 
inherited  qualities  of  race  ?  Boudin  and  others  con- 
tend for  this  view,  and  adduce  strong  evidencein  iB 
favour.  Other  observers  attribute  this  brain  pomr 
to  certain  habits,  and  dwell  with  force  on  thecm- 
spicuous  characteristic  of  temperance.  Whence  comb 
this  temperance  ?  This  is  a  question  to  be  reseotd 
for  the  decision  of  ethnologists.  If  neither  of  ihec 
be  the  cause,  has  the  School  Board  a  lesson  to  lean 
from  the  Jews'  Free  School  ?  If  headache  is  to  te 
regarded  as  the  index  of  endurance,  we  will  taie  lie 
boys  and  ask  in  what  way  are  they  relieved  froffl 
pressure.  Boys  at  both  classes  of  schoob  have  li> 
live  and  study  with  almost  equally  scanty  food; 
they  have  to  learn  their  home-lessons,  anddwellii 
equally  crowded,  coke-heated,  and  otherwise  "i*- 
sanitary  rooms.  They  have  cause  in  all  probabilitj 
equally  to  complain  of  strained  eyes  from  deficieil 
light;  and  are  equally  harassed  by  screafflinS 
children  and  noisy  sewing  machines  ;  each  a  source 
of  great  distress  even  to  those  who  have  fe>  <* 
no  home-lessons.  The  only  advantage  which  tiK 
busy  boys  of  the  Free  School  appear  to  enjoT  ■* 
against  their  friends  of  the  Board  Schools  is,  ^ 
they  are  never  pressed  to  prepare  for  examinUM) 
and  yet  are  always  ready  for  them.  As  a  hoi« 
allowed  to  take  his  own  pace  will  go  on  alwn 
indefinitely,  so  a  brain  not  forced  beyMd  |^ 
power  will  accomplish  with  success  all  it  is  oW 
upon  to  do.  Our  earnest  thanks  are  due  to  ^• 
Angel,  Miss  Lipman,  Mr.  Abrahams,  and  Mi> 
Rebecca  Hart,  not  only  for  ihelr  most  valuable  h^ 
but  for  the  alacrity  with  which  they  rendered  it. 


The  Bower-Baiff  process  of  rendering  iron  iopefli* 
to  rust  appears  now  to  be  taking  that  position  to  wlud' 
merits  entitle  it.  It  is  ■  well-known  Aut  that  nw^ 
ventioDs,  however  good  they  may  appear  to  expats,  lo* 
always  to  unde^o  a  period  of  prot^lioo  ere  their  idm- 
tages  are  fully  appreciated,  and  the  Bower-Buff  pi** 
has  but  undergone  the  usual  ordeal.  Numerous  meiv 
have  now  been  awarded  the  company,  inclodingi** 
the  late  International  Health  Exhibition,  where  it  ti  a"" 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  public  patronate  " 
resulted  from  the  display  made.  This  procew  i<  "J 
becoming  an  important  factor  Id  architectural  iroortt 
It  is  stated  that  a  hna  in  Scotland  have  decided  to  iJ# 


the  United  Stales,  where  it  Wi  f>*' 
considerable  favour,  having  also  enlocd  into  uiufM'^ 
with  the  company  for  working  tlie  potenL 
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iOMB   BECENT    ARTISANS' 
DWEIiLINGS. 

HOMILY  AND  A   CONTRAST. 
By  Henry  M.  Mayor. 

ONAL    inquiry    into    the   requirements    of 

degrees  of  the  artisan  classes  will  lead  to 
irious  comparisons,  which  are  often  over- 
y  those  well-meaning  individuals  who  make 
business  and  pleasure  to  try  and  alleviate 
ry  of  the  lower  rank  and  file  of  the  labouring 
ity.  The  distinction  here  between  the  lower 
1  the  well-paid  artisan  will  be  purposely 
s  by  this  time  it  is  pretty  well-known,  or 
e  so,  that  philanthropy  holds  but  a  secondary 
ation  when  providing  many  of  the  huge 
f  dwellings  which  are  being  erected  in  an 
easing  ratio.  A  knowledge,  either  super- 
leep,  of  the  value  of  land  in  busy  centres 
nishes  any  idea  of  being  satisfied  with  a 

a  2  or  3  per  cent,  return,  and  unless  the 
•s  voluntarily  forego  the  profit  on  an  ordi- 
iness  transaction  and  substitute  sentiment 
ntage,  the  lower  rank  must  remain  in  their 
!nt  obscurity,'  and  be  as  content  as  they 
I  the  good  wishes  of  those  who  secure  the 
I  then  promptly  cater  for  the  better-paid 
"}  can  afford  to  pay  a  rent  which  shall  give 

in  some  cases,  far  exceeding  5  per  cent, 
npetitive  age  only  individual  philanthropy 
cpected,  and  isolated  charity  is  powerless  to 
h  co-operative  misery.    That  misery  may 

co-operative  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
ed  efforts  of  many  of  the  mass  to  prevent 
es  from  rising  in  the  scale  of  comfort  and 
3s.  Those  referred  to  not  only  refuse  to 
mselves  (except  in  a  literal  sense)  or 
helped,     but     with     Oriental     resignation 

0  the  depressing  influences  of  their  sur- 
5,  and  even  consider  themselves  fortunate 
laintain  a  dead  level  of  squalor  and  semi- 
1,  the  outcome  of  apathy  and  despair.  A 
point  may  be  instanced  in  a  medium-sized 
dwellings  not  a  hundred  miles  from  London 

Some  few  years  ago  these  buildings  were 

1  a  fairly  substantial  manner,  with  reason- 
ition  to  the  requirements  of  a  class  below 
in,  viz.,  those  in  irregular  receipt  of  wages 
igs  which  rarely  exceed  one  pound  per 
0  as  not  to  swell  the  current  expenditure 
J  no  caretaker  appointed  to  the  block,  and 
ts  were  left  to  look  after  themselves  as  best 
d-     This  *go  as  you  please'  principle  re- 

a  down  hill  handicap,  in  which  the  pice 
pid  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  found  neces- 
le  sanitary  inspector  to  condemn  the  block 
ince  and  unfit  for  habitation.  Upon  repre- 
5  being  made,  however,  the  order  was  held 
ice  to  give  the  inhabitants  a  chance  to  pull 
id  under  the  able  supervision  of  an  ener- 
etaker  the  unruly  and    malevolent   were 

expelled,  and  those  that  remained  were 
0  pay  attention  to  the  decencies  of  life 
lit  to  the  regulations  laid  down  for  their 
the  result  being  that  the  block  now  is  in 
ng  order.  But  the  large  companies  paying 
u,  and  owning  a  large  reserve  fund,  have 
lothing  to  do  with  this  class  of  tenant,  and 
etter  class  that  is  under  consideration  at 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  undertakings  of  this 
description  is  the  erection  of  five  large  parallel 
blocks  in  Petticoat  Square,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Haywood,  the  engineer  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  In  some  respects,  although  in  a  squalid 
neighbourhood,  these  buildings  are  remarkable  for 
the  expenditure  and  general  air  of  superiority,  form- 
ing a  strong  contrast  with  the  surrounding  quarters. 
This,  however,  is  a  wholesome  example,  and,  as  the 
funds  are  provided  by  the  Corporation,  the  scheme 
is  placed  on  a  different  footing  to  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary character. 

To  begin  with,  the  plan  is  liberal  in  its  space  for 
staircases — i.e.  one  staircase  serves  only  two  tene- 
nients  of  three  rooms  each  on  each  floor,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  the  staircase  landing  is  a   large 
scullery  or  wash-house,  provided  with  ample  sink 
space  and  a  copper,  this  wash-house  being  common 
to  the  two  tenements.    There  is  a  sense  of  elbow- 
room  throughout,  which  is  often  found  wanting  where 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  have  been  the  first  con- 
sideration.   The  fact  of  the  staircase  serving  two 
instead  of  four  tenements  (as  is  often  done,  without 
detriment  to  the  general  plan)  tends  to  give  more 
seclusion  to  the  occupiers  ;  and,  although  an  expen- 
sive feature,  it  is  one  that  is  generally  appreciated  by 
the  superior  class  of  tenant.     In  some  portions  there 
are  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  with  an  extensive 
basement  suitable  for  storage,  but  not  for  habitation. 
The  *  fitments '  are  well  arranged  and  plentiful,  the 
zinc-lined  coal-box  in  the  lower  half  of  the  living 
room   cupboard  being  ingenious  and  useful.    The 
ventilation  of  the  food-cupboard  also  is  a  point  which 
could  be  copied  with  advantage.     The  exterior  is  in 
places  expensively  treated  with  moulded  bricks,  and 
the  panels  and  pediments  contain  some  well-designed 
and  executed  emblems  and  the  City  arms.     Fire- 
proof floors  have  been  used  throughout,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  finished  in  hard  cement,  such 
as  Keene's  or  Martin's,  which  is  far  more  expensive 
than   ordinary  plaster.     The  roof,  as  is  often  the 
case,  is  utilised  as  a  drying  and  play-ground.     One 
block  is  finished  and  ready  for  occupation,  and  the 
remainder  are  fast  approaching  completion,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  these  buildings  can  hold  their  own 
against  any  so  far  called  into  existence.     The  cost  of 
the  works  will  be  about  64,000/.,  and  the  return  upon 
the   outlay  must  necessarily  be  very  small  when 
compared  with  a  block  built  for  profit.     Without 
going  into  close  calculation  the  work  looks  like  costing 
certainly  8//.  per  cubic  foot,  whereas  many  large  recent 
blocks  have  been  sufficiently  well  built  for  6^.,  thus 
there  is  a  difference  of  25  per  cent.in  the  capital  outlay. 
Another  point  in  the  class  distinction  referred  to 
may  be  cited  in  the  death-rate  as  applied  to  the 
tenants  of  the  higher  rented  buildings.     It  is  fre- 
quently pointed  out  that  the  death-rate  is  exception- 
ally low  in  these  cases,  but  be  it  remembered  that 
these  are  desirable  tenants,  a  selected  class,  and 
selected  with  commercial  discrimination,  the  able- 
bodied,  well  paid,  and  well  fed.     The  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind  find  no  resting-place,  no  encourage- 
ment here.     The  individuality  of  the  Samaritan  is 
within  circumscribed  limits,  but  happily  it  is  not  for 
all  to  *  pity  and  pass  on.*     Improvidence  and  drink 
are  factors  in  the  calculation  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  individual  as  of  the  age ;  there  is 
barely  room  for  all  to  live  ;  to  let  live  is  a  considera- 
tion deferred,  and  unfortunately  too  often  deferred 
until  the  necessity  to  live  at  all  becomes  a  doubtful 
question. 
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We  will  now  turn  to  a  very  opposite  ca 
block  in  Cartwright  Street,  Roya!  Mint  Street, 
where  the  East  End  Dwellings  Company  are  erect- 
ing some  buildings  on  a  site  recently  acquired  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  area  is 
about3i,ooo  feet  super,  and  was  purchased  for4,6ooA, 
or  3i,  lo^d.  per  foot.  This  is  a  price  sufficiently 
low  to  give  a  Mart  on  an  economical  basis.  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Emanuel  ate  the  architects,  and  the  cost 
is  a  little  under  14,000/.,  the  cost  per  cubic  foot 
being  about  si^i  The  building  is  one  long  rectan- 
gular block  with  a  gallery  to  each  floor,  at  the  back 
running  the  whole  length.  It  will  be  seen  that  an 
entirely  different  class  of  tenant  is  being  here  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  plan  and  style  of  building  are 
adapted  accordingly,  for  it  is  only  in  the  cheaper 
plans  that  galleries  are  now  used.  It  appears  that 
the  promoters  will  be  content  with  a  very  small 
return  upon  their  capital  ;  the  advantages  thus 
offered  to  the  labouring  poor  will  be  great,  and 
worthy  of  being  more  extensively  followed.  The 
plan  is  so  designed  that  the  rooms  can  be  let  off  in 
any  number  from  one  to  five.  The  latrines  both  for 
men  and  women  are  placed  on  the  same  landing, 
and  side  by  side,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  least  satis- 
factory point  in  the  scheme.  A  sink,  common  to 
several  rooms  or  tenements,  adjoins  these  latrines, 
and  although  this  single  sink  arrangement  seems  to 
be  a  limited  accommodation,  it  will  probably  suf- 
fice for  this  class  of  tenant,  as  the  washing  wil!  be 
done  in  a  separate  and  detached  building  in  the 
rear.  This  general  wash-house  is  provided  with 
eight  coppers  and  rumerous  washing  troughs.  The 
general  system  of  sanitation  has  been  most 
carefully  and  consistently  elaborated  and  money 
freely  and  well  spent  in  this  direction.  The 
rain-water  from  the  roof  is  utilised  to  add 
to  the  flushing  of  the  latrines,  which  are  made 
of  concrete  and  lined  with  asphalte,  instead  of 
being  the  ordinary  manufactured  article.  Due 
provision  is  made  for  ventilating  the  soil-pipes, 
and  trapping  and  disconnecting  the  outlets  at  each 
floor,  and  six  manhole  inspection  chambers  are  pro- 
vided between  the  house-drains  and  the  sewer.  It 
is  evident  that  although  economy  has  been  the  guid- 
ing principle  throughout,  that  in  order  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture has  not  been  withheld,  but  the  legitimate  cutting 
and  saving  has  taken  place  where  it  could  safely  be 
done.  A  somewhat  unusual  feature  is  the  non-fire- 
proof construction  of  the  floors  ;  but  as  a  gallery- 
plan  means  an  ever  safe  exit  in  case  of  fire,  a  wooden 
floor  of  the  description  used  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  it  would  be  in  a  building  planned  on  a 
different  system.  The  fittings  are  of  the  cheapest 
kind,  the  fireplaces  are  of  black  Staffordshire  bricks, 
with  an  iron  shelf,  so  that  this  latter  item  is  safe 
from  the  destructive  hands  of  a  tenant  who  is  in 
temporary  (or  permanent)  want  of  firewood,  for  in- 
stances are  not  otherwise  wanting  of  such  handily 
placed  materia!  being  put  to  the  use  suggested.  At 
one  end  of  the  block,  communicating  with  the  care- 
taker's residence,  there  is  a  club  room  provided, 
although  the  experience  hitherto  gained  goes  to 
prove  that  a  club  room  is  not  used  or  appreciated  by 
the  tenants  to  anythmg  like  the  extent  that  it  either 
could  or  should  be.  Ic  is  very  difficult  to  see  why 
this  objection  to  sociability  should  exist,  but  such  is 
the  case,  and  this  class  is  conservative  in  this 
respecL  The  roof  here  is  not  utilised  as  a  ground 
space,  probably  on  account  of  expense.     Progress 


. 


is  being  made  with  a  portion  of  the  interior  fitila^ 
of  some  of  the  rooms,  and,  as  usual,  inquiries  ate 
already  being  made  by  intending  tenants. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  considenuan 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  this  scheme  is  a  strongl;- 
marked  advance  in  the  direction  of  housing  theverj 
poor,  a  question  considered  by  many  (evidesilr 
students  of  human  nature)  to  be  without  a  solution, 
but  the  soluiionbids  fair  to  be  within  a  negotiiUe 
distance  if  experiments  of  this  kind  are  to  be  n- 
peated.  We  have  here  a  cheap  site,  cheap  buildiif, 
and  a  small  return,  by  which  means  the  tenanticM 
be  housed  at  a  rent  which  does  not  bear  the usul 
disproportion  to  their  earnings.  Theory  and  ptic- 
ticc  are  ever  widely  divergent,  and  never  more  m 
than  when  dealing  with  questions  affecting  tk 
many,  but  here  we  have  the  theory  of  five  per  ceiL 
accommodating  itself  in  practice  to  a  muchleiser 
amount,  and  this  principle  must  be  the  means  bf 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gap  between  pro-  ' 
gress  and  poverty  may  be  reduced.  There  is  hm  I 
great  scope  for  abnegation  ;  the  demand  is  un- 
limited; will  the  supply  be  forthcoming  ?  will  hunun 
nature  abhor  the  vacuum?  If  the  'building  societ;' 
principle  be  added  to  the  system  here  suggested,  1 
still  further  advance  would  be  made,  and  one  of  the 
great  social  questions  of  the  day  would  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  settled,  and  settled  in  a  way  that  would 
go  far  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  recipient  of  benefits  which  are  admilttd 
but  not  readily  recognised  by  those  Mntfidaim  im- 
mediately interested.  Charity  is  a  cloak  wliidi 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins  (and  sinners),  but  it  will 
not  shelter  the  independent  homeless  unless  it  be  1 
literal  cloak  and  in  itself  an  impenetrable  disguise. 
To  render  it  such  may  be  possible,  and  a  possibility 
may,  by  discretion  and  tact,  be  brought  within  llK 
bounds  of  probabihty. 

Museum  of    IIvgiene   at  Turin. — A   Mnseum  of 
Hygiene,  similar  to  the  Parkea  Museum  in  London,  vill    | 
shortly  be  opened  at  Turin,    and  eitensire  parchasaol     , 
the  health  department  of  the  Imemaliooal  Health  Eiiiibi-    1 
tion  were  made  by  Dr.  Pacchiolti,  who  is  one  o(  dieehirf 
promoters  of  this  useful  institution.     Amongst  tbe  piio-    I 
cipal  objects  that  have  been  already  bought  are  tt>e  (■■>    | 
models  of  temporary  hospitals  Ibr  contagious  diseues,  hf    { 
Dr.  Villa  and  Signor  Maggi,  of  Misunto;.tbc  poiuNt    I 
apparatus  for  gymnastics  fot'the  u*c  of  families,  of  Sigw     ' 
Campaiini,  of  Reggio  Emilia;  a  model  of  a  fumaab 
cremation  by  the  Milan  Society  for  cremalian  ;  three  um 
lo  contain  the  ashes  after  cremation,  of  C.  Riva,  oDlUui 
and  an  apparatus  for  washing  and  disinfecting  autaiiuti<3''f 
urinals,  invented  by  Signor  Motluia.  The  following  i/"* 
lions  have  been  made  to  the  museum  by  the  various  eii- 
bitors  :  Signor  Buscaglione,  of  Turin,  a  model  of  bis  a» 
for  disinfecting  clothes,  &c.;  the  new  Waterworks  Cc|- 
pany.  of  Genoa,  the  model  of  the  great  artificial  rcseKUt 
of  the  Defaiisri- Gal  lien  aqueduct  ;  Signor  Bertolotti,  lt< 
models  of  houses  for   the   working  classes  at  Boloeni 
Signor  Fassini,  of  MQan,  the  plans  of  the  neir  mn^ 
men's  quarter  at   Porta  Vittoria  ;  Signoi   Pignocchi,  !*• 
plans  for  the  ivater  lupply  to  Osimo ;  tbe   'Sodeti' 
MutuoSoccoiso.'cfTreviglio,  drawingsof  theeo-opB»»| 
kitchen  established  in  that  town  ;  and  lastly,  tbe  idaiW 
executed  collection  of  wax  models  of  edible  aodpoiw^ 
fungi,  comprising  no  fewer  than  zS8  ipediDeDi,  ■vl' If 
Cnv.  Maestri,  and  given  by  the  King. 

At  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  GM,  SilM 
and  Brooie  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  Ac  P<^ 
Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Appliances  of  Hr.  W.  P-B*^ 
ofGla^w, 
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SW   DEFABTUBE    IN    HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 

By  D.  J.  Ebbetts. 

[  had  to  design  the  drainage  of  a  detached 

the  suburbs  of  London,  in  which  I  proposed 

to  improve  if  possible  upon  the  ordinary 

arrangements.      Three  of  the    principal 

such  arrangements   I  understand  to  be 

The  house-drains    should    be    detached 

public  sewer  by  an  air  inlet  trap.     2.  That 

;hest  point  of  the  drains  a  ventilation-pipe 

\  taken  up  to  a  safe  height ;  and  3,  The  soil- 

ild  be  disconnected  at  foot  by  an  air  inlet 

should  be  carried  up  full  bore  for  venlila- 

l  these  three  points  in  mind  it  will  be  seen 
I  system  acts  as  it  is  supposed  to  do,  you 
air  entering  by  the  inlet  traps  and  passing 
drains  and  up  the  ventilation-pipe  in  the 
md  up  the  soil-pipe  in  the  other. 


dangerous ;  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  place  such 
traps  at  any  safe  distance  from  doors,  windows,  and 
ventilating  gratings.  Further,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
if  I  could  safely  omit  the  traps  at  the  feet  of  soil  and 
waste-pipes,  I  should  facilitate  the  discharge  of  their 
contents.  The  problem,  therefore,  which  I  put  to 
myself  was  how  to  design  an  arrangement  that 
should  allow  the  ventilating  currents  to  travel  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  water  in  the  pipes  and  drains; 
that  would  not  require  ^Xiyopen  traps;  and,  if  possible, 
that  would  allow  of  the  omission  of  some  at  least,  of 
the  usual  traps. 

What  I  did  in  my  attempt  to  solve  this  problem 
was  this  :  first  of  all  I  placed  a  disconnecting  trap 
on  the  drain  at  the  point  of  departure  from  the  pre- 
mises, and  carried  up  a  pipe-shaft  from  this  trap  to 
the  surface,  and  securely  covered  it  over  with  a 
stone,  &c.  From  the  upper  part  of  this  shaft  I  led 
away  a  4-inch  branch  and  connected  it  with  a  4-inch 
ventilation-pipe.  A  great  deal  depending  upon  this 
pipe,  its  position  was  carefully  selected.  As  the  flue 
from  the  kitchener  is  placed  in  an  external  wall, 
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is  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  unscientific 
ent,  for  every  time  you  discharge  water  in 
ae  into  either  the  soil-pipe  or  drain,  you 
r  a  time  the  ventilating  current  in  each 
1  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  establish. 
ler,  the  open  traps  which  I  have  referred  to, 
istantly  charged  with  fresh  sewage,  are 
5  most  offensive.  That  this  occurs  at 
o  assumption  on  my  part ;  it  is  a  fact  that 
rified  in  my  practice  as  well  as  in  that  of 
In  town  houses,  too,  with  cramped  yards 
y  it  may  be  not  only  offensive  but  even 


advantage  was  taken  of  its  warmth  by  fixing  the  pipe 
against  it.  The  pipe  was  carried  up  to  a  safe  height 
above  the  tall  chimney  stack,  and  was  finished  with 
a  fixed  extraction  cowl. 

Having  settled  the  ventilation  or  extraction-pipe, 
I  looked  for  suitable  air  inlets.  I  found  a  soil-pipe 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house  receiving  the  outgoing 
of  a  valve  w.c.  apparatus,  and  the  trapped  wastes  of  a 
housemaid's  sink,  and  a  bath,  all  on  the  first  floor, 
and  on  the  west  side  a  rain-water  pipe,  taking  the 
trapped  waste-pipe  of  a  fixed  lavatory  on  the  same 
floor.    These  two  pipes  I  made  the^air-inlets  of  my 
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new  system,  and  as  I  determined  that  no  air  should 
pass  up  these  pipes,  I  was  able  to  connect  tbem  to  | 
the  drains  with  quadrant  bends  without  the  neces- 
sity of  using  trans. 

Since  the  work  has  been  finished  (more  than  six 
months  ago)  its  efficiency  has  been  tested  on  many 
occasions  during  different  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  has  always  been  found  to  act  admit' 
ably,  (here  being  on  each  occasion  a  steady  draught 
down  the  soil-pipe  &c.,  and  up  the  ventilation-pipe, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  every  discharge  of  the  suil- 
pipe,  instead  of  retarding  the  ventilating  current, 
actually  and  appreciably  assisted  it,  drawing  in  fresh 
air  at  the  upper  end  of  the  soil-pipe  and  driving  the 
foul  air  before  it  and  up  the  ventilation-pipe. 

By  reference  to  the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  in- 
spection holes  are  provided  at  the  feet  of  soil,  waste, 
and  ventilation-pipes,  and  also  at  all  junctions ;  each 
branch  of  the  drain  has  a  sweeping  end,  and  the 
main  branch  is  automitically  flushed  by  a  Field's 
cistern.  The  drains  are  all  4-inch  pipes,  laid  to  a 
fall  of  6  inches  in  10  feet,  and  the  interception- trap 
is  a  Kenon's  (Doulton's)  4-inch  trap  with  a  9-inch 
body.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  sweep  any 
obstruction  through  the  drains,  the  size  of  the  shaft 
will  permit  of  its  bting  readily  extracted. 

What  I  have  done  may  possibly  be  no  novelty, 
though  it  is  new  to  me  ;  but,  whether  it  has  been 
done  before  or  not,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  sim- 
ple, scientific,  and  effective  than  the  plan  in  general 


Mr.  p.  E.  CHArpuis.  of  69  Fleet  Street,  has  just  re- 
Ceiled  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  Royal  Watrant, 
appointing  him  manuraclurer  uf  Daylight  ReJIectots  10  the 
Queen.  Mr.  Chappuis,  who  was  ihe  inventor  of  those 
useful  appliances,  has  during  the  many  years  he  has  been 
in  business  proved  a  benefactor  to  thousands,  who  by  their 
assistance  hive  been  enabled  lo  follow  avocations  for 
hours  by  dayliyht  that  otherwise  would  have  been  catiied 
on  in  gaslight,  and  to  the  detriment  of  health. 

Sanitarv  Assurance  Association.— The  fir«  of 
a  series  of  Lectures  on  Sinilary  Suhjecis  was  given  on 
Nov.  26  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  Maigar.t  Street,  \V., 
when  Mr.  Henry  Rutherfurd,  barrisler-at-law,  Itcturcu 
on  'Sanitary  Assuiance  from  1  llousehokler's  Point 
of  View.'  Dr.  R.  Farqviharson,  M.I'.,  presided.  Mr. 
Rutbeifurd  began  his  lecture  with  an  allusion  to  the 
apathetic  attitude  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  sanitation.  He  spoke  of  the  absence  01  efficient 
sanitary  arrangements  in  large  houses  as  welt  as  in  smaller 
dwellings,  and  icferreil  10  his  own  experience  as  a  house- 
holder who  hod  sought  (he  advice  of  the  Sanitary 
Assurance  Association,  which  led  t^  his  ascertaining  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  the  drain  from  his  house  going  into 
the  main  sewer,  as  he  had  imagined,  i(  ran  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  discharged  itself  into  his  neigh- 
blur's  garden.  And,  furiher,  (bat  the  drain  was  not 
in  any  way  disconnected  from  the  house.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Association  he  said  that  sanitation  had 
become  a  science  in  itself,  only  to  be  mastered  by  special 
study  and  actual  experience.  He  did  not  recommend  (he 
compuliory  inspection  of  dwellings  :  the  intrusion  into  our 
houses  of  officials  who  merely  came  to  see  if  any  evils 
existed  was  a  form  of  paternal  government  which  we  were 
not  as  yet  disposed  to  encourage.  Al  the  same  time  he 
su^ested  that  every  house  ought  to  possess  a  sanitary 
certilicate,  obtained  from  a  property  qualified  person,  and 
registered  like  a  vaccination  certificate. 

Mr.  Buchan  has  just  been  informed  that  his  Discon- 
necting Traps  and  Ventilators  and  also  the  Grease 
Traps  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  since  they  were 
introdneed  a(  Balmoral  Castle. 


By  G.  H.  BLACROVE,  A.R.t.B.A. 

Where  the  sun  does  not  enter,  the  pbysiciu 
does,'  says  an  old  proverb  ;  and  the  value  oif  sudI^ 
as  an  auxiliary  of  health  is  as  well  understood  by  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  as  is  that  of  pure  air.  Cto- 
sideralions  of  aspect  in  house  planning,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  be  so  frequently  borne  in  mindu  «t 
might  be  led  to  expect.  In  town  houses,  indeed, 
when  they  are  not  detached,  it  is  impos^ble  to 
choose  for  oneself  the  situation  which  a  dwelUnj 
shall  occupy  with  respect  to  the  paints  of  (lie 
compass,  since  the  directions  of  our  streets  have 
already  been  de(ermined  by  other  considentinu 
than  those  of  aspect.  In  London,  and  in  odw 
large  towns,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  (he  direc- 
tions of  the  streets  are,  in  the  majority  of  ttsa, 
almost  due  north  and  south,  or  due  east  and  west 
The  best  possible  conditions  of  lighting  are  not 
obtainable  under  such  arrangements,  particulady  ii 
the  latter  case,  where  the  houses  face  noith  ud 

A  painter  or  sculptor  prefers  a  north-lighted  rooa 
for  his  studio  ;  but,  with  such  exceptions,  it  caonat, 
we  think,  be  disputed,  that  north-lighted  rooms  ait 
objectionable  for  habitation  during  the  day.  Ad 
aspect  which  admits  no  ray  of  sunlight  from  moniif 
until  night,  must  exercise  a  depressing  influeao 
upon  health  and  spirits.  When  the  choice  lia 
between  north  and  south,  we  should  therefore  ^liB 
a  south  aspect  for  those  rooms  which  are  in  canstul 
use,  and  these,  in  small  houses,  are  the  dining  rooa& 

Although,  in  the  quaint  phraseology  of  Dr.  FuUa, 
of  Sarum, '  a  south  window  in  summer  is  a  chimEKj 
with  a  fire  in  it,  and  stands  in  need  to  be  screencdif 
a  curtain,'  yet  the  periods  of  oppressive  heat  are  fe* 
and  far  between  in  this  climate,  and  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  south  aspect  is  not  experienced  duiin;  (k 
greater  portion  nf  the  year.  A  bay,  semi-heKajaal 
upon  pl^n,  in  which  the  central  window  can  be  coa- 
pletely  closed  by  means  of  a  lifting  shutter,  is  «! 
adapted  for  a  south  aspect.  Venetian  blinds  insule 
a  room,  although  they  effectually  exclude  the  li|l^ 
do  not  afford  much  protection  against  the  beat  <tf> 
midday  sun,  because  the  glass  of  a  window  offeisM 
extensive  surface  for  the  reception  of  heat,  andtk 
transmission  of  it  into  the  interior  of  a  hoeie 
Louvred  shutters,  hinged  or  sliding,  or  Venew 
blinds  ii«/«>fr,  are  the  most  serviceable,  and  (helaUHr 
when  drawn  up,  should  be  entirely  protected  b» 
the  rain  by  boxings. 

In  planning  small  terrace  houses,  the  condiiiw) 
are,  of  cour'ie,  very  circumscrit>ed.  It  isdifficnltn 
suggest  many  improvements  upon  the  ordiuiT 
arrangement,  in  which  the  house  is  entered bymeui 
of  a  passage  on  one  side  leading  to  a  stainiK 
beyond.  The  principal  room  upon  the  ground  flnr 
is  in  front — the  increased  width  required  for  thetw 
flights  of  the  staircase  reducing  the  siie  of  the  bKt 
room  to  a  smaller  dimension.  A  few  steps  loA 
on  the  way  to  the  basement,  we  generally  tiuls 
third,  still  smaller  room,  built  out  beyond  the  iMCfc- 
frontage  line.  Over  this  small  room,  on  the  lenl» 
the  first  landing,  there  is  usually  a  lobby  or  eoa^ 
vaiory,  leading  to  a  W.C  and  lavatory ;  but  in  W" 
houses,  the  lobby  and  w.c  are  often  shut  of  ^>!\ 
door,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  staircue  into* 
until  we  reach  the  landing  above  the  fint  Soar. 
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We  are  aware  that  popular  prejudice  is  in  favour  of 
placing  the  best  rooms  of  a  town  house  towards  ihe 
street,  and  that  aspect  is  thus  too  frequently  sacri- 
ficed to  prospect,  because  architects  and  builders  are 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  predilections  of  those  for 
-whom  they  cater.  If  that  attention  to  aspect,  which 
sanitary  considerations  dictate,  more  frequently  pre- 
-vailed,  we  should  sometimes  see  the  principal  rooms 
«ra  small  house  placed  at  the  back,  and  the  stair- 
case brought  to  the  front,  by  which  some  sm-ill 
■sacrifices  would  be  counterbalanced  by  certain  ad- 
vantages, not  wholly  unworthy  of  notice. 

With  the  staircase  in  front,  the  advantage  of  a 
^ood  entrance  hall  is  obtained,  with  more  light  and  air 
than  in  a  narrow  passage.  Beyond  the  staircase,  a  nar- 
row passage  leads  to  a  lavatory  and  W.C.  in  an  out- 
building. The  small  third  sitting-room  is  sacrificed 
by  this  means,  but  the  loss  is  not  a  serious  one.  Such 
a  room,  built  usually  with  its  walls  only  one  brick 
ihicic,  is  much  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
is  practically  uninhabitable  during  the  winter,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  is  used  only  for  boots  and  lumber. 
The  W.C,  formerly  on  the  first  landing,  where  it  was 
too  conspicuous,  and  often  offensive,  is  now  in  a 
more  retired  situation,  and  a  fine  staircase  window 
is  obtained  in  the  front  of  the  house,  on  the  first 
landing.  The  principal  drawing-room,  extending 
throughout  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  is  at  the 
back,  and  leading  off  from  it,  over  the  outbuilt  lava- 
tory and  W.C.,  can  be  either  a  conservatory,  or  a 
small  room,  as  card  or  chess  room,  completing  ihe 
suite  of  three  drawing-rooms.  The  outbuilding  may, 
under  this  arrangement,  be  carried  up  to  the  topmost 
slorey,  if  desired,  since  it  no  longer  blocks  the  stair- 
case,  and  it  can  be  made  available  for  dressing  and 
bath-rooms,  leading  off  from  the  bed  rooms  above. 
It  is  usual  in  plannmg  small  terrace-houses  10  place 
the  entrances  on  the  same  side  in  each  house  ;  partly 
bscause  there  is  less  annoyance  from  sound  when  a 
pissage  is  interposed  irj  every  case  between  the 
adjoining  ground-floor  rooms,  and  partly  because 
there  is  supposed  to  be  more  privacy  when  the 
entrances  are  kept  apart.  We  may,  however,  ven- 
ture to  point  out  one  or  two  advantages  which  would 
.iccrue  from  placing  the  entrances  in  juxtaposition. 

If  the  entrances  of  adjoining  houses  are  brought 
together,  the  various  parts  of  their  plans  will  be  in 
reversed  order,  and  in  a  terrace,  the  blocks  of  out- 
buildings at  the  back  will  be  coupled  together.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  distance  between  these  blocks 
w-ill  be  just  double  what  it  would  be  if  each  out- 
building stood  singly,  and  that  the  actual  witlth  of 
the  light  and  air  court,  above  the  division  walls  of 
t  he  gardens  or  yards,  will  be  doubled  for  the  benefit 
of  each  house — an  important  consideration.  Another 
>~esult  of  coupling  the  blocks  of  outbuildings  would 
l»j  the  substitution  of  one  party  wall  for  two  external 
Ones — a  measure  of  economy  that  ought  to  commend 
itself  to  the  approval  of  .ill  speculators  in  building. 

Some  of  the  small  areas  upon  which  inhabited 
»-ooms  in  town  dwellings  are  dependent  for  light  and 
sjir,  are  often  praduciive  of  conditions  prejudicial  to 
health,  and  the  limit  prescribed  by  legislation  of 
I03  feet  superficial, is  subject  to  no  restriction  as  to 
proportion,  which  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  since 
to  feet  by  to  feet  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  20  feet  by  5  fett.  Besides  this,  such  areas  are 
often  carded  to  heights  which  render  the  access  of 
a.  proper  amount  of  light  and  air  impossible.  There 
is  always  a  tendency,  in  these  areas,  for  the  air  to 
become  stagnant,  especially  in  its  lower  strata.    To 


remedy  this,  a  device  has  been  employed  which  we 
commend  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  desirous  of 
securing  sufficient  ventilation  in  confined  areas.  It 
is  exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  it  deserves 
mention  from  the  fact  of  its  being  so  frequently 
omitted  in  the  construction  of  town  dwellings.  It 
consists  in  connecting  one  open  area  with  another 
by  means  of  a  pipe  or  channel  passing  under  the 
floors  of  the  basement  rooms.  If  it  pass  under  a 
kitchen,  so  much  the  better,  for  the  heat  of  the  iire 
will  increase  the  draught,  and  promote  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air. 

Rooms  in  a  basement  which  is  sunk  far  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  are  never  healthy,  even  when 
they  have  wide  areas  in  front  of  them,  which  they 
frequently  have  not  in  London.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  these  rooms,  so  scantily  supplied  with 
pure  air  as  many  of  them  are,  should  still  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  as  sleeping  apartments  for  domestic 
servants  and  others.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  in 
many  of  our  modem  suburban  residences,  the  ground 
floor  is  raised  to  a  level  of  about  twelve  steps  above 
the  street  footway.  By  this  means,  the  so-called 
basement  is  more  than  half  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  front  '  breakfast  room '  serves  for  dining.  Pro- 
bably most  persons  will  not  mind  the  trouble  of  going 
up  a  few  extra  steps  to  their  front  door,  if  by  that 
means  their  servants  can  be  relieved  from  passing 
the  greater  portion  of  their  existence  under  ground. 

That  a  basement  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  the  tendency 
is,  especially  in  the  cold  weather,  for  the  air  to  rise 
from  thence  to  the  upper  portion  of  a  house.  It 
would  be  better  if  cellars,  or  other  open  spaces, 
could  be  contrived  beneath  the  floors  of  all  inhabited 
rooms.  In  any  case  the  floors  should  not  be  less 
than  eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the  earth 
beneath.  Floors  maybe  constructed  with  joists  and 
floor  boards,  or,  on  the  old  Roman  plan,  with  tiles, 
having  hallow  spaces  beneath  for  the  free  circulation 
of  air.  Floors  formed  with  wood  blocks,  laid  upon 
concrete,  are  now  coming  into  use,  but  it  is  to  be 


The  Rain-Waler  Separator,  patented  by  Mr.  C.  J, 
Roberts,  of  Ha^lemcre,  Surrey,  and  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  favourahly  notice  in  thi;se  columns,  obtained  a 
silver  uiciJat  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  Class 
XXI,  The  ohjecl  of  this  ingenious  contrivance,  as  stated 
in  our  delail^il  notice  previously  given,  is  to  separate  the 
dirty  water  from  the  clean,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
attained  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  oveicome  a  long- 
standing difficulty  It  is,  however,  nol  a  filter,  but  solely 
a  separator.  It  is  self-acting,  and  directs  into  >  wasie- 
pipe  or  foul-water  tank  the  first  portion  of  the  rainfall,  that 
waslies  ofT,  anil  l.rings  down  frotn  the  rsofs  s  lOt  and  other 
impurities.  A'ter  laia  has  been  falling  for  a  certain  limei 
the  separator  cauls  and  turns  the  pure  water  into  Ibe 
storage-tank.  We  are  informed  that  the  apparatus  is 
proving  a  success  in  London. 

Water  Analvscs. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  at  5  Argyll  Place,  W..  on 
Monday,  December  8,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C,S.I., 
K.K.S.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  A.R.LB.A.,  seconded  by  Dr. 
George  Danford  Thomas,  'That,  in  addition  to  the 
analysis  of  water  in  connection  with  the  sanitary  surreyi 
of  the  Association,  it  sluUI  in  future  undertake  to  anal^ 
any  samples  of  water  forwarded  to  the  AKOciation  in 
accordance  with  imtruclioos  to  be  obtained  of  the 
Secretary,' 
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DEEP  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE 
PUBIFICATION  IN  THE  BLACK 
COUNTBY. 

(From  our  Own  Correspondent.) 

[Second  Ariicle.l 

In  the  first  article  on  this  subject  (published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Sanitary  Record)  we 
endeavoured  to  show  how,  through  the  passing  of 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  and  in  other 
ways,  the  question  had  been  brought  into  promi- 
nence, and  local  authorities  compelled  to  take  active 
measures  for  dealing  with  the  serious  and  extensive 
evils  arising  from  the  want  of  drainage  at  that  time 
generally  prevailing  in  the  Black  Country  district. 
We  also  referred  to  the  action  taken  by  the  South 
Staffordshire  Mines  Drainage  Commissioners  in 
respect  of  surface  drainage,  and  to  the  physical 
formation  and  geological  peculiarities  of  the  district. 
In  this  article  we  had  purposed  detailing  what  has 
been  done  by  the  midland  metropolis,  Birming- 
ham, which  borders  upon  that  district,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  collection,  treatment,  and  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  its  8,500  acres  and  420,000  inhabitants. 
During  the  interval,  necessitated  by  congressional 
demands  upon  space,  however,  the  subject  has  been 
so  fully  and  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait 
(chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Birming- 
ham Corporation)  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  and  published  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Sanitary  Record,  that  this  branch 
of  the  subject  may  very  well  be  disposed  of  in  few 
words.  Years  ago,  when  the  houses  in  the  *  hard- 
ware village '  were  less  closely  packed  than  they  are 
now,  the  old-fashioned  but  still  much  used  midden, 
combining  closet  and  ashpit,  fairly  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  matter  collected 
could  be  conveyed  with  little  cost  to  the  not  far 
distant  agricultural  land,  where  its  employment  as 
manure  ended  the  whole  matter.  As  time  went  on 
the  houses  increased  and  the  sites  for  sewage  tips 
became  less  numerous  and  more  difficult  of  access. 
The  pan  system  was  gradually  introduced,  and  the 
sewage  treated  in  various  ways  which  have  developed 
into  a  scientific  method  which  brings  the  resulting 
nuisance  down  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible.  At 
the  end  of  last  year  the  number  of  pans  in  use  in 
Birmingham  was  37,287,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
necessary  work  involved  the  collection  during  the 
year  of  1,847,061  pans  and  72,404  loads  of  ashes  ;  in 
addition  to  the  emptying  of  19,708  privies  and 
ashpits  constructed  on  the  old  system,  and  the 
removal  of  56,562  loads  of  ashes  and  other  refuse 
therefrom.  The  stuff  thus  collected  is  dealt  with  by 
the  poudrette  process,  by  which  the  excreta  is  dried 
to  a  powder,  which  is  very  valuable  and  much 
sought  after  for  manurial  purposes  ;  and  on  the 
Sewage  Farm  at  Saltley,  where  some  220  acres  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  purification  by  lime 
and  tank  precipitation,  the  sludge  being  dug  into 
the  land,  about  240  of  the  500  tons  of  sewage  col- 
lected in  the  borough  in  a  week  is  at  present  treated 
by  the  *  dry '  process.  The  average  flow  of  sewage, 
storm  water,  &c.,  is  said  to  be  nearly  14,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  the  amount  of  sludge  to  each 
day's  sewage  is  550  tons,  representing  about  80  tons 
of  solid  matter.  Additional  land  has  been  secured 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  farm,  which  has 
also  to  deal  with  the  sewage  brought  on  to  it  from 


towns  and  places  outside  Birmingham,  but  within 
the  district  and  under  the  control  of  the  Birming. 
ham.  Tame,  and  Rea  District  Drainage  Board,  is 
addition  to  that  from  Birmingham  proper  which  at 
present  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  Birmingham  may  be  said  to 
have  manifested  a  laudable  disposition  to  do  its 
best  to  overcome  the  many  and  serious  difficultiet 
by  which  the  question  of  sewage  treatment  and  dis- 
posal is  surrounded  in  respect  to  a  town  of  its  sizc^ 
population,  and  situation,  and  to  have  not  only  set i 
an  example  for  other  towns  to  follow,  but  to  have 
also  earned  the  right  to  call  upon  them  not  ti 
render  its  efforts  towards  the  purification  of  the  si^ 
rounding  streams  and  watercourses  nugatory  by  their; 
own  delinquencies  and  shortcomings. 

Wolverhampton,  though,  like  Birmingham,  scarcdfj 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a  Black  Coontiyl 
town,  or  only  partly  so,  covers  a  large  area, 
has  a  large  and  important  population  to  provide 
in  sewerage  matters.     It  is  by  no  means  so  fo 
in  this  respect,  however,  as  it  should  be,  consid 
that  it  has  the  interests  of  something  like 
population    to    look    after,  with   14,469   inbahii 
houses,  an  area  of  3,440  acres,  and  a  rateable 
of  246,000/.    The  midden  system  very  largely  pi»^ 
vails,  and    some   parts  of   the    borough   are 
unprovided  with  sewerage  of  any  sort    The 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  was  i 
1858,  when  a  comprehensive   scheme  was  forai-;| 
lated,  and,  with  several  other  schemes,  formed  ' 
subject  of  consideration  for  some  years.    Then 
Barnhurst  Farm  was  purchased  for  the  treatment 
sewage  by  broad  irrigation,  and  at  subsequent 
portions  of  the  borough  were  sewered,  the 
cost  to  the  present  time  of  the  existing  system 
129,938/.      In  1883   Mr.  Edward   Pritchard, 
presented  a  report  as  to  the  cost  of  carrying  oat 
separate    system   for    the    unsewered    part  of 
borough,  and  of  additional  works  required  at 
sewage  farm,   the   total    cost    being  estimated  1 
44,100/.      Nothing   was    done,    however,  and  i 
February  last  a  further  report  was  submitted  by  Mc-i 
G.   £.    Thoms,    C.E.,  the    borough  engineer,  te, 
sewering  the  Rough  Hilb  district,  an  area  of 
acres,  part  of  which  was  then  drained  into  the  Siovj 
Heath  brook  ;  and  the  cost  of  draining  to  the 
farm    that  part  of  the  district  in  question 
drained  into  the  brook,  was  estimated  at  2^fL 
Subsequent  to  that  a  report  was  furnished  by  ~ 
Pritchard  dealing  with  practically  the  same  aieif  i 
which  report  the  cost  was  increased  to  3,6ooil  As 
of  the  Rough  Hills  district  could  not  be  dnunedlft 
Barnhurst,  the  borough  engineer  suggested  the  oh' 
taining  another  site  for  sewage  treatment  for  ttalii 
part   of  the  borough,  and  recommended  H^;hgiit^' 
Common,  situate  a  distance  of  nine  miles.    Mattof 
went  on  in  this  way  until  the  Corporation  were  send 
with  notice  of  legal  proceedings  under  the  Ri**^^, 
Pollution    Prevention  Act,    by  Messrs.  ElwcU,  » 
Wednesbury,  and  also  by  the  Bilston  CommissiaBea 
for  polluting  the  Stow  Heath  brook,  a  tributary  v 
the   River  Tame.      The  pollution  was   practio4f 
admitted,  but  the  Corporation  appealed  for  a 
sion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  affecting  the 
during  a  reasonable  period,  to  allow  of  a  sd 
being  formulated  which  might  meet  the  wishes  of  tht 
complainants.     Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison  was  sent  do* 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a  Commisaioitf 
to  enquire  into  the    circumstances,  and  be  iff* 
informed  that  a  sewerage  scheme  for  the  locality  ' 
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question,  providing  for  the  sewage  being  sent  in  the 
xnain  sewers  to  Bamhurst,  had  been  prepared,  that 
plans  for  carrying  it  out  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion and  were  expected  to  be  ready  for  submission 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  within  six  months, 
for  which  period  it  was  desired  the  Act  might  be 
svispended  as    afifecling  Wolverhampton.     The  in- 
spector generally  approved  of  the  scheme,  which  is 
t:>iat  prepared  by  the  borough  engineer,  and  the  time 
^sked  for  was  granted.    This  scheme  is  part  of  a 
Isuger  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Thoms,  providing 
#'or  drainage  to  and  additional  works  at  Barnhurst, 
^be  sewerage    of    Rough     Hills,    Merridale,    and 
XsJewbridge  districts,  and   intercepting   and   outfall 
sowers  for  the  part  of  the  district  proposed  to  be 
treated  at   Highgate  Common,  at  a  total  cost  of 
G 3,400/.,  which,  added  to  the  amount  already  ex- 
:nded,  brings  the  total  sum  for  sewerage  works  in 
onnection  with  the  borough  of  Wolverhampton  to 
S3>338/.    The  work  seems  to  have  been  done  in  a 
[^iecemeal  fashion,  and    has,  doubtless,  cost  more 
lan  one  bold  comprehensive  scheme  would  have 
^one.  It  may  be  necessary  to  recur  to  Wolverhamp- 
ton in  another  paper.     But  for  the  present  it  can 
"^^'cll  be  left,  with  the  general  observation  that  it 
^iocs  not  appear  to  have  added  very  much  either  to 
^lie  general  or  scientific  knowledge  of  sewerage  dis- 
'S^osition  and  treatment,  and  that  it  is  still  behind 
^>iany  other  towns  of  lesser  importance  in  the  manner 
^n  which  it  has  dealt,  and  is  dealing,  with  this  im- 
X>ortant  question. 

Willenhall,  a  town  of  some  18,500  inhabitants, 
situate  in  the  Black  Country,  near  to  Wolverhampton, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health, 
and  containing  an  area  of  2,168  acres,  has  also  been 
in  great  trouble  in  reference  to  its  pollution  of  the 
rirer  Tame,  and  in  January  last,  in  order  to  avert 
costly  legal  proceedings  which  were  threatened 
by  the  Birmingham  Corporation,  by  the  National 
Anns  and  Ammunition  Company,  of  the  same 
town,  and  by  Messrs.  Elwell,  of  Wednesbury,  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  some  water-course,  known 
as  Elweirs  Pool,  which  is  fed  by  the  Tame,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  steps 
in  the  matter,  and  it  was  agreed  that  pressure  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  owners  of  some  land  re- 
quired for  irrigation  purposes— this  being  the  system 
of  treatment  proposed  to  be  adopted.  One  main 
sewer  through  the  town,  it  was  considered,  would  be 
sufficient,  and  some  demur  was  made  to  any  scheme 
being  carried  out  which  would  cost  anything  like 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  until  every  means 
had  been  tried  for  doing  what  was  required  at  a  less 
cost  Eventually  Mr.  Baker,  the  surveyor,  was 
appointed  engineer  to  the  scheme,  with  instructions 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans,  surveys,  and  specifi- 
cations for  carrying  out  the  work. 

The  Corporation  of  Walsall  was  one  of  the  first 
public  bodies  in  the  Black  Country  district  to 
recognise  the  gravity  of  their  position  as  an  un- 
sewered  town  in  regard  to  the  pollution  of  streams 
and  watercourses.  And  they  have  carried  out  a 
system  of  sewage  purification  by  broad  irrigation 
and  intermittent  filtration,  at  a  cost  of  about  53,000/., 
in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner,  so  far  as 
Walsall  proper  is  concerned,  while  other  towns  have 
been  thinking  about  what  they  should  do.  And  it 
is  now  seeking  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  a  further  expenditure  of  about  27,000/.  for 
completing  the  scheme  in  the  area  within  the  juris- 
diction df  the  Corporation  by  the  sewerage  of  the 


adjoining  district  of  Bloxwich.  The  history  of  the 
proceedings  which  culminated  in  the  completion  of 
the  Walsall  Sewerage  Scheme  is  of  some  little 
interest,  and  affects  similar  works  now  being  or 
about  to  be  carried  on  in  three  or  four  neighbouring 
towns.  But  it  is  too  lengthy  to  enter  upon  here, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 


A   HISTOBY   OF   A   HOUSE-DRAIN. 

Three  sinks  and  a  wash-hand  basin  in  different 
fioors  of  the  house  communicated  with  the  drains, 
two  sinks  being  protected  by  bell-traps,  with  the 
bell  generally  absent,  and  the  other  two  by  syphon 
bends  in  the  pipes.  The  waste-pipes  of  three 
cisterns  entered  the  drains,  whether  trapped  or  not 
trapped  is  not  known.  The  water  company,  philan- 
thropists without  any  intention  of  being  so,  de- 
manded some  years  ago  a  disconnection  altogether 
of  these  pipes  with  the  drains.  This  wholesome 
change  suggested  the  separation  of  the  sinks  from 
the  drains,  and  the  substitution  of  syphons  for  bell- 
traps  in  the  areas.  After  all  this  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  house  was  considered  to  be  in  a  first-rate 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  tenant  felt  very  secure, 
as,  on  purchasing  the  lease  of  the  premises  some 
twenty  years  before,  he  had  the  old  brick  drains 
removed  and  glazed  pipes  put  in  their  places  by  a 
builder  who  was  considered  an  excellent  workman. 

Front  Street 


About  two  years  ago  rats  were  found  in  the 
house,  but,  as  the  sewer  in  the  side  street  had  been 
recently  opened,  it  was  believed  that  some  of  these 
beasts  had  escaped  from  the  sewer  and  changed 
their  lodgings  in  favour  of  a  little  room  F,  opening 
into  this  street.  Many  were  caught,  but  more  came 
on,  committing  serious  depredations  in  the  pantry 
and  flooring,  literally — 

<  And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor^ 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before.' 

At  last  a  builder  was  sent  for.  He  did  a  deal  of 
digging  and  bricklaying  and  slaughtering  of  rats 
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while  the  family  were  away,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Then  a  more  knowing  man  in  the  specialty  of  drains 
was  employed.  He  unearthed  the  whole  sysiem, 
and  found  the  valve-trap  A  was  held  open  by  a  piece 
of  wood  that  had  floated  down  the  sewer,  so  that 
the  rals  had  free  access  to  the  drains,  from  which 
they  reached  the  roof  of  the  small  building  in  the 
garden  through  the  rain  water-pipe  n,  which  was 
directly  continuous  with  the  drain.  Having  reached 
the  roof,  as  they  were  seen  to  do  by  a  neighbour, 
they  spread  themselves  as  they  hsted  over  the 
ground  floor  and  basement. 

On  examining  the  drains  it  was  found  that  two 
joints,  cc,  had  never  been  cemenied,  that  some 
small  pipes  near  the  front  sink  were  crushed,  and 
that  the  inclination  of  the  whole  drain  was  in  a 
backward  direction.  All  these  defects  have  been 
corrected,  a  syphon-trap  and  a  ventilator  interposed 
between  the  sewer  and  main  drain  of  ihe  house,  a 
tall  pipe  extending  beyond  the  roof  inserted  nt  the 
termination  of  the  drain,  and  the  short  water-pipe 
E  made  to  deliver  its  rain  water  on  the  open.  After 
capturing  a  few  remaining  rats  they  were  seen  no 
more  ;  and  now  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  occupiers  of 
the  house  are  not  only  iccure  but  also  safe. 


The  Torquay  Water  Sufply.— It  has  been  vir>- 
properly  laid  down,  as  a  principle  upon  which  sanitary 
authorities  should  act,  Ihat  no  effort  should  be  wanting  on 
their  pari  lo  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  water  from  a 
source  beyond  suspicion  and  free  from  the  possibility  of 
(ontaroi  nation.  This,  we  learn  from  Ihe  WtsUfn  Morning 
J^evrs,  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  hy  the  Torquay 
Local  Board,  the  water  supply  for  that  place  and  ihe  sur- 
rounding towns  being  olitaintd  from  the  natural  watershed 
of  Darttnoor,  about  eighteen  miles  distant.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  second  storage  reservoir,  at  Toltiford,  after 
encountering  serious  diRicullies  is  a  mailer  for  corgraiu- 
lation.  Should  no  further  mishap  occur,  nnd  the  rainfall 
be  abundant  during  the  next  few  veek;,  the  new  rcicivoir 
will  soon  be  full.  It  has  a  holdinu  capacity  of  200,000,000 
gallons,  in  addition  10  ihe  ico,oco,ooo  gallons  contained 
in  ihe  old  reservoir,  situate  lelowil  in  the  sime  valley. 
The  two  leaejvoirs  are,  ihereforc,  capable  of  storing  an 
"fie''fB"t*  of  300,ooo,coo  gallons.  They  ate  conslrueied 
at  an  altitude  ol  700  ftct  above  ihe  sea  level,  and  Ihe 
water  is  conveyed  thence  by  gtavitaiion  through  a  series 
-of  perfectly. closed  mains  and  dislrihuled  into  every  part  of 
Torquay,  as  well  as  to  Newton  Abbot,  St.  Maiy  Church, 
and  Cockington,  10  a  population  of  upwards  of  40,000. 
So  abundanl  is  Ihe  water  Ihal  a  constant  supply  is  given, 
and  assuming  25  gallons  per  faeati  as  a  sufficient  daily 
supply,  Ihe  reservoirs  aie  capable  of  impounding  len 
months' supply  for  the  whole  dislricl,  so  that  any  future 
period  of  drought  will  be  able  to  be  met  without  the  least 
anxiety.  The  total  cost  of  Ihe  new  reservoir  has  been 
about  j£3i, 000,  being  several  ih' usand  pounds  over  ihe 
original  estimate  owing  to  the  leakage  discovered  in  ihe 
dam  and  its  rectification  1  and  atlogethei,  since  185S.  ihe 
aulhothies  of  Torquay  havespent  i'lIOOCO  in  providing 
*  pure  and  abundant  wjler  supjity.  The  softness  and 
purity  of  the  water  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  solid 
eonsliluenls  amount  10  only  4-56  grains  per  gallon,  and 
4hal  it  is  perfectly  free  from  organic  and  mineral  impurities 
of  every  kind.  The  value  and  importance  of  these  figures 
will  be  heller  understood  by  a  slight  comparison.  The 
water  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  contains  lo'64  grains  of 
solid  constituents  per  gallon  ;  the  water  supplied  to  some 

Krts  of  London  zi -66  grains ;  and  the  water  supplied  to 
!W  York,  which  is  regarded  by  American  chemists  a^ 
possessing    remarkable   purity,  contains  573   grains  per 
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The  Editor  -will  be  glad  to  receive,  with  a  view  Ig= 
publication,  announcements  of  meetings,  reports  cj^ 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  paper^^ 

read  before  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindrec^ 


Local  Authorities  throughout  the  counb]^ 
would  confer  a  favour  on  the  Editor  of  th^ 
Sakitarv  Record  if  they  would  forward  to  hiiCH 
all  published  documents  relative  to  Water-supply^ 
Sanitation,  and  Health  matters  generally,  whicF 
come  under  their  notice.  He  would  also  b»^ 
glad  to  receive  reports  from  Engineers  of  Water:^ 
woiks.  Sewerage  Projects  and  Domestic  Drains 
age  Improvements  for  notice,  comment  an»  . 
illustration. 


A  WORD    AS    TO    BESEBVOIBS. 

The  notices  of  intended  applications  to  Parliamei^^ 
in  the  London  Gazette  arc  not  as  a  rule  very  attract- 
tive  reading,  except  to  those  who  arc  interested  ia^ 
observing  how  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  pn»— 
motet's  breast.  There  seem  to  be  this  year,  how- 
ever, an  unusually  large  number  of  applications  wit& 
regard  to  water-supply.  Nine  corporations  and 
eighteen  companies  are  asking  for  powers  to  extend 
their  districts,  to  establish  new  works,  and  especially 
to  construct  neiv  reservoirs,  the  descriptions  ol 
which  ihe  framers  of  the  notices  appear  to  pen  with 
a  certain  unction.  Now  looking  to  the  water  famines 
which  several  of  our  great  towns  have  narrowly 
escaped  of  late,  and  fiom  the  danger  of  wbich  some 
of  them  do  not  appear  even  now  lo  be  free,  the 
importance  of  a  largely  increased  storage  of  water 
for  the  wants  of  large  urban  communities  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  But  there  are  dangers  in  these 
huge  reservoirs  of  millions  of  gallons  of  water,  as 
the  bursting  of  several  of  them  in  days  gone  by  has 
amply  shown  us  ;  and  we  confess  to  a  certain  feeling 
of  apprehension  as  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
these  colossal  water  receptacles  without  adequate 
supervision  or  inspection.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  interests  of  the  corporation  or  company  erect- 
ing the  reservoir  will  be  all  on  the  side  of 
making  it  as  snfe  as  possible,  as  its  bursting 
would  mean  ruinous  expense  to  them.  But  this 
notion  of  what  constitutes  safely  may  not  always 
fit  in  with  thai  of  the  pubUc  at  large  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  catastrophe,  ihe  latter  would  be  infinitely 
the  greater  sufferer. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  aslc  with 
what  precautions  the  Legislature  has  hedged  the 
security  of  reservoirs.  The  record  of  these  pre- 
cautions must  be  something  akin  to  the  historic 
chapter  on  'Snakes  in  Iceland';  there  are  none. 
It  is  true  that  under  sections  ;  to  1 1  of  the 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1863,  anyone  frightened 
at  ihe  danger  of  a  reservoir  may  complain  to  two 
justices,  who  are  to  make  inquiry  icto  the  truth  of 
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the  complaint.  If  it  is  found  to  be  valid,  and  the 
d^mger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  the 
jtistices  may  order  such  person  as  they  think  fit  to 
enter  on  the  property  of  the  undertakers  and  to  do 
-wliat  is  necessary.  Or  they  may  order  the  under- 
t2i.kers  to  take  the  necessary  precautions,  and  in 
default  get  the  work  done  themsel\res.  This  is  all 
'vcry  well  in  theory,  but  is  of  no  use  in  practice. 
^What  is  wanted  is  some  sort  of  guarantee  that  a 
x-T^servoir  shall  be  properly  and  substantially  con- 
structed in  the  first  instance,  and  that  it  shall  be  kept 
ix^  proper  repair  during  its  use.  And  to  secure  this 
'Tliere  is  no  more  workable  or  efficient  plan  available 
^Inan  inquiry  and  inspection  by  a  Government  or 
crounty  official  independent  of  the  undertaking. 

Some  day,  when  a  great   catastrophe  has  hap- 

fMned  through  the  bursting  of  one  of  those  colossal 

xncservoirs   that   have    recently    excited    Mr.    Rus- 

in's   wrath,   and    that    certainly  do    not    add  to 

picturesqueness  of    landscapes  whatever  they 

^*TQay  do  to  the  comfort  of  townspeople  ;  we  shall 

l^ave  a  fine  clamour  set  up  throughout  the  country, 

^•^ud  a  demand  for  a  general  inquiry  or  select  com- 

^^■nittee  into  the  subject.    The  diligent  student  may 

isually  find  by  a  little  research   in  the  attractive 

region  of  blue-books,  that  a  Select  Committee  or 

Loyal  Commission  has  in  days  gone  by  made  an 

Exhaustive  investigation  into  any  given  subject  that 

^riiay  be  named,  and  has  issued,  to  quote  a  recent  and 

Sportive  commentator,  *an  elaborate  report  which 

Nobody  reads,  full  of  the  most  excellent  recommen- 

^tions  that  are  never  carried  out.*    Of  such  is  the 

question  of  reservoirs. 

Well  nigh  twenty  years  ago  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, shocked  at  the  inundations  at  Holmfirtb, 
took  evidence  as  to  the  security  of  reservoirs, 
and  reported  their  opinion  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  construct,  a  large 
reservoir,  the  undertakers  should  submit  to  the 
proper  Government  department  plans  and  sections 
of  the  site,  and  of  the  works  to  be  erected,  and  also 
descriptions  of  the  mode  of  construction  ;  that  a 
competent  person  should  in  all  cases  be  sent  to  the 
site  to  verify  such  plans,  and  to  inspect  and  report 
on  the  works  that  were  to  be  constructed,  so  that  if 
there  were  any  glaring  deviation  from  the  rules  laid 
down  by  any  private  or  general  Act  respecting 
waterworks,  the  deviation  might  be  made  known  to 
the  central  authority.  The  Select  Committee  further 
recommended  that  when  any  reservoir  was  com- 
pleted, the  undertakers  should  be  bound  to  give  due 
notice  of  such  completion,  and  that  such  reservoir 
should  not  be  filled  with  water  until  after  the  expi- 
ration of  a  specified  time.  They  suggested  more- 
over that  an  adequate  supervision  over  all  large 
reservoirs  should  be  maintained  by  the  central 
authority  ;  and  to  that  end,  from  time  to  time,  com- 
petent persons  should  be  sent  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  such  reservoirs.  Sound  recommendations 
these ;  but  they  have  met  the  fate  of  many  others  as 
good  in  having  been  persistently  ignored  for  twenty 
years. 


Dr.  Sweet,  medical  officer  of  the  Hebburn-on-Tyne 
Local  Board,  reported  at  their  last  monthly  meeting  that 
the  births  in  the  district  during  the  month  of  November 
show  an  average  of  42*9  in  the  thousand,  whilst  the  death- 
rate  during  the  same  period  was  only  at  the  average  of 
1 2 '5  per  thousand  per  annum.  These  returns  are  not  less 
saXSa&cioiy  than  remarkable,  considering  the  great  distress 
that  exists  in  the  district  from  want  of  employment. 


PAYMENT  BY  PATIENTS  IN  HOS- 
PITALS PROVIDED  BY  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  by  sect.  131,  enables 
local  authorities  to  provide,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants of  their  districts,  hospitals  or  temporary 
places  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  themselves  build  such  hospitals  or  contract 
for  the  use  of  any  hospital  already  existing.  The  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  in  such  hospital  a  patient  who 
is  not  a  pauper  are,  by  sect.  132,  to  be  deemed  to  be 
a  debt  from  the  patient  to  the  local  authority.  There 
is  no  general  power  to  compel  patients  to  go  into- 
hospitals  ;  but  where  there  is  a  hospital  in  or  near  the 
district  of  a  local  authority  (whether  provided  by  that 
authority  or  not),  any  person  who  is  suffering  from  a 
dangerous  infectious  disorder^  and  is  without  proper 
lodging  or  accommodation^  &c.,  may,  on  the  certificate 
of  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  by  order 
of  a  justice,  be  removed  to  such  hospital  at  the  cost 
of  the  local  authority  (sect.  127).  [The  question  of 
the  fitness  of  the  lodging  or  accommodation  of  the 
patient  must  be  decided  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  other  persons  free  from  infection,, 
as  well  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  lodging  for  the 
treatment  of  the  patient.]  If  he  is  properly  removed 
to  a  hospital  provided  by  a  local  authority,  such 
authority  have  the  same  power  of  recovering  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance  there  as  if  he  had  voluntarily 
become  a  patient  ;  but,  unless  care  is  taken,  they 
may  find  themselves  unable  to  enforce  their  charge* 
The  cost  of  maintaining  an  individual  patient  in 
a  hospital  is  not  generally  very  great,  and,  conse- 
quently, where  the  payment  is  disputed,  such  cases- 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  superior  courts. 
There  have,  however,  been  some  cases  in  county 
courts  which  exemplify  the  difficulties  with  which 
local  authorities  have  to  contend.  In  the  year  1881, 
Sir  R.  Harrington  decided  in  the  Warwick  County 
Court  that,  though  the  expenses  of  maintenance  in 
a  hospital  were  recoverable  from  the  patient,  they 
were  not  recoverable  from  the  person  bound  by  law 
to  maintain  the  patient  (unless,  of  course,  he  has 
agreed  to  pay  them),  and  consequently,  that  a  father 
could  not  be  made  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
infant  child  in  a  hospital  provided  by  a  local  autho- 
rity. The  Sanitary  Record  for  November  also- 
contains  a  notice  of  a  similar  decision  in  the  Salford 
County  Court.  A  case  decided  on  Nov.  4  last  by  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Q.C.,at  Bristol,  goes  still  further.  In  that 
case  the  patient,  a  child,  was  admitted  to  the  Bristol 
Royal  Infirmary,  and,  when  there,  was  discovered  to- 
be  suffering  from  typhus  fever.  The  Royal  In- 
firmary, apparently,  is  not  intended  for  the  treat- 
ment of  infectious  cases,  for  the  medical  officer  tried 
to  send  the  child  to  the  fever  hospital.  That,  how- 
ever, was  closed  temporarily,  in  anticipation  of  an 
outbreak  of  cholera,  and  the  child  could  not  be 
admitted.  Finally  she  was  taken  into  the  infectious 
ward  of  the  Stapleton  Workhouse  Infirmary,  and 
was  there  treated  successfully,  and  after  five  weeks 
discharged  cured.  The  guardians  of  the  Stapleton 
Union  tried  to  recover  the  cost  of  her  maintenance 
during  the  above  period,  but  her  father  resisted  pay- 
ment on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  consented  to  his 
child  being  removed  to  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and 
woyld  have  preferred  to  have  her  nursed  at  home. 
He  had  other  children  at  home,  who  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  infection,  and  it  was  evident  ^at 
the  case  was  a  most  proper  one  to  be  treated^  as  it 
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was,  in  an  infirmary  set  apart  for  infectious  cases. 
There  had,  however,  been  no  magistrate's  order  for 
the  child's  removal,  and  on  that  ground  (apart  from 
the  question  of  the  father's  liability  to  pay  for  her  at 
all),  the  judge  was  obliged  to  decide  against  the 
claim. 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  law  might,  with 
advantage,  be  amended  so  as  to  secure  payment  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  treating  patients  whose 
families  are  in  a  position  to  afford  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, both  the  moral  and  the  legal  duty  of  local 
authorities  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  isolation  of  all  infectious  cases,  as  far  as 
possible  ;  and  even  where  they  fail  in  recovering  the 
cost  of  maintaining  such  patients  in  their  hospitals, 
they  and  the  ratepayers  may  consider  such  money 
as  well  expended,  if  it  secures  the  removal  of  a 
patient  who  might  have  become  a  source  of  infection 
to  the  neighbourhood. 


THE    NniSA.NCE    CAUSED    BY    BAIL- 

WAY-WHISTLBS. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  those  persons  who  choose  to  keep 
animals  which  annoy  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
noise  they  make.  Letters  have  since  then  appeared 
in  the  Standard  complaining  of  the  much  more 
serious  annoyance  produced  by  the  constant  shriek- 
ing of  railway-whistles  on  the  suburban  lines.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  a  crowing  cock  or  a  barking 
dog  is  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  deprive  an  invalid  of  necessary  rest ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  remark  applies 
to  railway-whistles.  The  objection  to  the  animals 
applies,  however,  with  much  more  force  to  the 
whistle,  because  it  is  so  much  louder  and  more  pene- 
trating, and  consequently  can  exercise  so  much 
greater  a  disturbing  influence. 

Both  in  common  estimation,  and  also  by  English 
law,  any  loud  and  continuous  noise  whic  h  interferes 
with  business  or  with  the  enjoyments  of  life,  is  a 
nuisance  ;  and  if  such  a  nuisance  is  caused  by  any 
person  who  has  no  right  to  cause  it,  an  action  may 
successfully  be  maintained  against  him  in  respect  of 
it.  For  instance,  there  is  a  case  on  record  where 
such  an  action  was  successfully  brought  to  abate  the 
nuisance  caused  by  ringing  church  bells  ;  but  such 
actions  would  generally  fail  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  a  prescriptive  right  to  ring  the  bells,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  person  aggrieved  would  have  no 
right  to  complain.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
railway  companies  have  a  right  to  blow  their 
whistles,  and  consequently  that  those  persons  who 
are  annoyed  or  injured  by  the  practice  have  no 
remedy.  The  companies  obtained  the  land  on 
which  their  lines  are  constructed  under  Parliamentary 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  railways  ; 
and  it  has  long  been  settled  law  that  no  one  has  a 
right  of  action  against  them  merely  because,  from 
the  proper  exercise  of  their  Parliamentary  powers, 
he  has  sustained  damage.  In  an  old  case  of  ^  The 
King  against  Pease '  it  was  held  that,  though  the 
engines  on  a  railway  by  frightening  the  horses  on  an 
adjoining  highway  caused  what  is  regarded  by  our 
law  as  a  nuisance,  still  that  nuisance  was  authorised 
by  the  statute  under  which  the  railway  was  con- 
structed, and  consequently  that  the  company  was 
not  liable.  This  exception,  however,  extends  only  to 
the  proper  and  careful  doing  of  the  acts  so  autho- 
rised, and  in  a  subsequent  case  an  action  was  suc- 


cessfully brought  against  a  company  to  recover 
damages  consequent  on  an  engine-driver  suddenly 
letting  off  steam  close  to  a  place  where  the  line 
crossed  a  road,  and  so  causing  a  horse  to  take  fright 
We  believe  that  there  have  also  been  cases  where 
the  companies  have  had  to  pay  damages  for  fright- 
ening horses  by  whistling,  but  we  cannot  find  them 
reported. 

If  persons  with  statutory  powers  improperly  exer- 
cise them  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  not  merely 
temporary  injury  to  individuals,  but  a  continuing 
nuisance  to  them,  or  still  more  to  a  neighbourhooc^ 
the  Courts  will  not  merely  give  damages  to  the 
persons  aggrieved,  but  will  grant  injunctions  pro- 
hibiting the  continuance  of  the  nuisance.     The  cases 
in   which  this  has  been  done  are  not  at  present 
very  numerous  ;  but  the  principle  on   which  such 
injunctions  may  be  granted  was  much  discussed, 
and  may  be  taken  as  having  been  now  settled  by 
the  judgments  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Hospital  case.     If  the  action  of  the  body  pur- 
porting to  act  under  Parliamentary  powers  causes  a 
nuisance,  it  is  not  justified,  unless  it  is  apparent  that 
those  powers  could  not  be  exercised  otherwise.   No 
one  can  pretend  that  the  constant  sounding  of  a 
railway-whistle  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  traffic.     Trains  might  run,  and  in  many 
places  do  run,  without  the  whistle  being  used  at  aU. 
In  America  the  engines  carry  a  large  bell,  which  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  signalmen  and 
the  public  that  a  train  is  coming  ;  the  whistle  is 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  stray  cattle 
off  the  rails  and  other  similar  emergencies.    In 
populous  districts  in   our  Country  the  use  of  the 
whistle  might  well  be  prohibited.     If  persons  ag- 
grieved would  combine  to  bring  a  test  action  against 
one  of  the  offending  companies,  an  injunction  would 
probably  be  obtained,  and    the  nuisance  abated. 
There  are  two  recent  instances  where  such  a  course 
has  been  successfully  adopted  for  the  suppression  of 
nuisances  caused  by  railways  near  London.   Several 
actions  were  brought  against  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  in  respect  of  the  nuisance  and  injury  caused 
by  their  coal  yard  at  Islington.     In  some  of  these 
the  plaintiffs  failed  to  show  that  they   personally 
were  damaged,  and  consequently  they  lost ;  but  in 
one  case,  at  least,  the  plaintiff  proved  a  substantial 
nuisance,  and  obtained  an  injunction,  prohibiting  the 
company  from  so  conducting  their  coal  yard  as  to 
cause  a  nuisance  for  the  future.    The  other  instance 
was  that  of  an  action  brought  to  restrain  the  London 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  from  continuing 
a  nuisance,  caused  by  the  noise  connected  with  their 
cattle  yard  at  Croydon.    It  was  proved  that  the  bulk 
of  the  nuisance  was  caused  by  drovers  in  driving 
cattle  to  and  from  the  yard — for  which  the  company 
were  not  responsible — but  yet  an  injunction  was 
granted.     In  both  the  above  instances  the  defence 
of  the  company  was  that  any  injury  sustained  by 
the  plaintiffs  was  caused  by  the  exercise  of  their 
statutory  powers,  and  that  consequently  they  were 
protected,  and  in  both  instances  that  defence  failed. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  fail  also  as  regards 
whistles  wherever  a  strong  case  of  injury  and  nuisance 
was  proved 


The  Corporation  of  Newcastle,  have  made  an  applicatioa 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  ^  leave  to  borrow 
16,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital  for  the  treat* 
ment  of  infectious  diseases,  and  7,000/.  for  the  erection  of 
a  refuse  destructor  for  that  city. 
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NOTES  ofj;he  month. 

OPEN   SPACES. 

lose  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  pro- 
\  additional  open  spaces  in  the  crowded  parts 
idon,  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Metro- 
n  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground 
iation  (83  Lancaster  Gate,  VV.)  will  prove 
valuable.  The  pamphlet,  just  issued,  reveals 
ily  the  useful  objects  of  the  Association,  but 
le  several  channels  into  which  the  energy  of 
Brabazon  and  his  associates  has  been  directed 
I  the  past  twelve  months.  Of  the  seventy-eight 
rnt  matters  taken  in  hand  thirty  have  been 
isfully  carried  through,  a  result  which  represents 
all  amount  of  hard  work.  Amongst  these  suc- 
1  undertakings  is  the  conversion  of  part  of  the 
:d  site  of  the  old  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol, 
igton  Causeway,  into  a  splendid  public  play- 
d  for  boys  and  girls,  daily  used  by  about  2,000 
poorest  children,  and  where  perfect  order  is 
ained  by  two  caretakers.  Valuable  assistance 
icn  given  towards  the  formation  of  public  play- 
ds  and  gymnasia  in  Stepney,  Mile  End  New 
J  Newington,  and  Bermondsey.  The  London 
I  Board  has  been  urged  to  extend  the  use 
school  playgrounds,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
iation,  has  appointed  a  Swedish  instructor  of 
istics  and  a  special  committee  to  attend  to 
lysical  training  of  the  children.  The  Duke  of 
ninster  has  kindly  allowed  the  Association  to 

open  and  maintain  the  garden  of  Ebury 
e,  Pimlico — a  step  immensely  appreciated  in 
ighbourhood  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
LS  done  the  same  with  regard  to  Canonoury 
e,  which  has  been  rendered  very  attractive  in 
to  show  the  great  advantage  of  opening  to  the 

similar  enclosures.  Seats  have  been  placed 
ion  Street,  Borough,  and  in  the  disused  burial- 
is  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney  (where  the  Asso- 
1  has  also  provided  a  caretaker),  St.  James, 
ff,  and  St.  Mary,   Lambeth,  and  through  its 

other  burial-grounds  have  been  beautified  and 
1  open,  including  Bunhill  Fields  and  St. 
e*s,  Hanover  Square  ;  while  to  it  are  also  due 
^ing  out  and  opening  by  the  Corporation  of 
mall  gardens  at  the  south-eastern  end  of 
friars  Bridge,  the  placing  of  seats  in  the  Royal 
le,  Chelsea,  and  other  works  for  the  public 
t.  The  Association  assisted  in  opposing  the 
Railway  Bill  and  the  appropriation  for  rail- 
irposes  of  a  part  of  Barnes  Common  ;  it  helped 
mote  Mr.  Hollond's  *  Disused  Burial-grounds 
ind  saved  from  the  builders'  hands  the  disused 
grounds  of  Peel  Grove,  Bethnal  Green,  the 
Bones,  Borough,  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Christ 
h,  Westminster. 

f  Report  includes  the  Metropolitan  Open 
5  Act  (1881),  the  Disused  Burial-grounds  Bill 
,  and  a  memorandum  of  steps  to  be  taken  in 
rting  churchyards  into  gardens,  besides  three 
)le  and  unique  lists,  one  with  particulars  of 
etropolitan  burial-grounds,  compiled  by  Miss 

Gladstone,  and  two,  compiled  by  Captain 
pson  (Secretary),  containing  details  regard- 
}4  existing  open  spaces,  with  remarks  upon 
access  from  those  who  live  in  their  neighbour- 
The  pamphlet  ends  with  a  long  list  of  mem- 
ncluding  many  of  the  leading  philanthropists 
day  and  a  large  number  of  the  London  clergy. 


The  work,  so  ably  done  in  the  past,  is  most  en- 
couraging, but  to  continue  it  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  subscribers  is  much  needed.  We  do  not 
look  without  hope  upon  the  unsuccessful  work  of 
the  Association,  knowing  that,  although  the  desired 
results  may  not  be  immediately  attained,  public 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  several  matters, 
which  must  in  time  produce  good  fruit. 


POISONING   BY  TINNED   FOODS. 

Poisoning  by  tinned  foods  has  of  late  been  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  occurrence,  and  Dr.  Nicholas 
records  in  a  recent  report  on  the  health  of  Wands- 
worth that  many  complaints  (reasonable  foundations 
for  which  have  been  within  his  own  knowledge)  have 
been  made  of  serious  illness  having  resulted  from  the 
use  of  these  provisions.  Dr.  Nicholas  believes  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  cause  of  such  illness  arose 
from  the  decomposition  which  some  of  such  foods 
undergo  from  lapse  of  time.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed,  alike  by  vendors  and  purchasers,  that  these 
viands,  having  been  hermetically  sealed  after  the 
exclusion  of  air,  undergo  no  change  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  Dr.  Nicholas  points  out,  however, 
that  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  contemplated  by  the 
process  employed  in  the  manufacture,  is  not,  and 
indeed  cannot,  be  complete,  and  the  decomposition, 
however  much  delayed,  must  surely  and  gradually 
take  place.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  purchaser  of 
these  foods  to  determine  how  long  they  have  been 
prepared.  Dr.  Nicholas  suggests  that  some  guarantee 
of  their  age  should  be  afforded  by  the  stamping  of 
the  tins  with  the  date  of  manufacture,  either  through 
the  agency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some  other 
Governmental  procedure. 

This  suggestion  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  a 
very  promising  one  ;  but  we  think  that  the  whole 
question  of  tinned  foods — their  importation,  their 
constituents,  and  their  influence  on  health — might 
profitably  receive  the  attention  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 


CHEAP   PUBLIC   BATHS. 

A  FEW  months  ago  Lord  Brabazon  made  an  able 
and  eloquent  appeal  for  the  provision  of  public  baths 
and  washhouses  {seg  SANITARY  RECORD,  Vol.  xv., 
p.  432),  in  which  he  emphasised  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  these  places  as  one  coming 
properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  local  authorities. 
Lord  Brabazon  may  perhaps  take  courage  from  the 
following  notable  illustration  of  the  successful  inau- 
guration and  working  of  public  baths  erected  by  a 
municipality,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Francis  Vacher  in  a 
recent  report  on  the  health  of  Birkenhead.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick,  and  occupies  a  fairly  central 
situation  as  regards  the  whole  borough.  The  accom- 
modation provided  consists  of  a  large  plunge  bath, 
47  feet  by  32  feet,  with  22  dressing  boxes,  a  children's 
plunge  bath,  12  feet  by  9  feet,  with  dressing  boxes, 
and  10  private  baths  in  separate  compartments — 
one  male  and  one  female  first-class,  five  male  and 
three  female  second-class.  The  children's  plunge 
bath  is  often  available  for  women,  and  the  large 
plunge  bath  is  reserved  for  women  on  Wednesdays 
from  6  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  During  the  summer  months 
the  establishment  was  kept  open  from  6  A.M.  to 
9  P.M.,  and  during  the  winter  months  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  P.M.  The  charge  is  from  61^  to  3^.  for  the  large 
plunge  bath,  from  is,  to  6d,  for  the  small  plungpe 
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bath,  IS,  for  a  first-class  private  bath,  and  6d.  for  a 
second-class  private  bath.  The  money  taken  from 
March  i  to  Dec.  31  amounted  to  589/.  In  the  week 
ending  August  26  the  amount  taken  was  highest, 
being  27/.,  whilst  the  lowest  amount  taken  (2/.  9^.  2d,) 
was  in  the  week  ending  Dec.  16.  The  total  sum 
of  the  baths  given  was  29,354.  The  large  plunge 
bath  was  by  far  the  most  patronised,  the  number  of 
bathers  being  23,990,  of  whom  327  were  females. 
The  staff  employed  consists  of  a  superintendent  and 
matron,  at  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year,  an  engineer  at 
301".  a  week,  a  bath  attendant  at  17s,  a  week,  a  char- 
woman at  155.  a  week,  and  during  the  summer 
months  a  washerwoman  at  1 5  j.  a  week.  The  success 
of  the  baths  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
Council,  and  their  provision  proved  a  rival  attraction 
to  the  public  bowling  and  quoiting  ground  in  Birken- 
head Park.  Local  authorities  possess  ample  powers 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  baths  of 
this  description,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
these  powers  were  much  more  generally  availed  of. 


THE   WORKING  OF   THE    ALKALI    ACTS. 

The  annual  reports  to  Parliament  on  the  working  of 
the  Alkali  Acts  will  no  longer  be  illuminated  by  the 
quick  intelligence  and  scientific  insight  of  the  late 
lamented  Angus  Smith.  His  methods  of  work  might 
not  be  strictly  official,  nor  his  language  quite  so 
polished  as  that  of  the  accomplished  compilers  of 
the  annual  Blue-books  of  the   Local  Government 
Board  itself ;  but  his  reports  breathed  the  true  spirit 
of  inquiring  vigilance,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  work 
undertaken  more  as  a  labour  of  love  than  anything 
else.  The  last  official  product  of  his  pen  has  recently 
been  published  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,  and  pos- 
sesses from  this  circumstance  additional,  though  a 
somewhat  pathetic,  interest     It  records,  what  must 
have  been  to  its  compiler  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure, 
the  steady  growth  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Alkali  Acts   were  framed.      The  total  number  of 
alkali  and  other  works  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  end  of  1883  was  990,  of  which  802  were  in  Eng- 
land, 140  in  Scotland,  and  48  in  Ireland.     Of  these, 
no  less  than  49  were  registered  for  the  first  time 
during  the  year.    The  great  majority  of  the  new 
works  were  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  manure 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  latter  works  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
owners  of  the  smaller  gasworks  have  discovered 
that  they  can  more  profitably  manufacture  and  sell 
their  sulphate  of  ammonia  than  send  the  bulky  gas- 
liquor  to  a  distance.    To  this  discovery,  also,  the 
increased  profits  which  have  been  made  of  late  years 
by  the  carrying  on  of  gas  undertakings  are  no  doubt 
to  some  extent  due  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  residuals, 
when  judiciously  managed,  has  in  many  cases  of 
late  years  proved  scarcely  less  profitable  than  the 
manufacture  of  the  gas  itself.     In  many  of  the  new 
works,  oxide  of  iron  purifiers  have  been  erected  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  a  nuisance  from  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ;  and  in  some  works  this  gas  is 
now  completely  burnt,  instead  of  being  allowed,  as 
formerly,  to  escape  unbumt  up  the  chimney  into  the 
atmosphere.    At  one  work,  Claus'  method  of  dealing 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  burning  it  has  been 
introduced,  so  as  to  form  sulphur,  which  is  collected. 
The  extent  to  which  oxide  of  iron  purifiers  are  being 
adopted  throughout  the  country  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  one  district  only  they  were 


introduced  into  twenty-three  works  in  1883.  Special 
attention  was  devoted  to  alterations  and  improv^ 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  the  sulphuretted  hydroges 
evolved  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  anunonia, 
and  in  the  washing  of  the  gases  emitted  in  the  treat- 
ment of  coprolites  and  other  materials  with  sulphmic 
acid  at  chemical  manure  works.  As  regards  alkafi 
works  proper,  the  chief  improvement  has  beta 
effected  at  Newcastle,  where,  in  six  works,  the  pu 
outlets  have  been  done  away  with,  and  coanectioai 
made  with  the  chimneys,  the  suspicion  of  escape 
being  thus  reduced,  and  the  inspector  enabled  to  di 
his  work  of  testing  more  speedily.  Only  one  work 
at  Newcastle  has  now  pan  outlets. 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

It  is  an  assured  fact  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
exhibitions,  and  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
those  combining  amusement  with  instruction  hdd 
during  the  last  two  seasons  at  South  Kensington 
appears  likely  to  promote  their  extension  to  pio> 
vincial  centres  as  well  as  throughout  the  metio* 
politan  area.  In  addition  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Inventions  in  relation  to  science  and  the  art  of 
music  at  South  Kensington,  an  '  Intematioul' 
Exhibition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Musweli  H^ 
is  promised.  Everything  that  can  be  consistendf 
offered  to  exhibitors  to  induce  them  to  patronise  tbe 
exhibition  at  Musweli  Hill  is  offered,  including  (iit 
classes  of  awards,  in  which  a  diploma  of  honour  ii 
the  highest  prize,  gold  medals  figuring  as  second 
awards,  while  low  fares  by  railway  and  entnaoe 
fees,  based  on  the  most  liberal  tariff,  are  set  forth  H 
attract  the  public,  who  are  promised  amusementsai 
entertainments  of  the  most  varied  character.  Thi 
Exhibition  is  to  commence  on  March  31  not,  ul 
to  remain  open  for  six  months,  and  the  building  ul 
grounds  will  be  illuminated  by  the  electric  lighLn 
One  of  the  most  laudable  features  in  the  arrange 
ments  is  that  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  fintt 
admission  money  is  to  be  set  apart  for  distribtttn 
amongst  the  principal  London  hospitals.  For  tlil 
purpose  a  committee  has  been  formed,  inclodBag 
Colonel  Sir  Herbert  Sandford,  R.A.,  as  chainM% 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Inglefield,  C.B.,vice-chainiii% 
and  General  Sir  Michael  Kennedy,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir 
Henry  Pitman,  M.D.,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bait, 
M.D.,  F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,andGeoige 
Johnson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  as  members  of  the  execotiit 
The  bankers  to  the  fund  are  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co, 
the  executive  commissioner  Geo.  Collins  Levy,  Esq, 
C.M.G.,  and  the  secretary  Edgar  Ray,  Esq.,  til 
City  offices  being  at  19  &  21  Queen  Victoril 
Street,  E.C. 

Our  American  kinsmen  have  also  determined  Ii 
hold  an  exhibition  in  London  in  1886  of  AmericM 
manufactures  and  products  only.  It  is  intended  It: 
be  of  a  most  comprehensive  character,  and  ki 
received  the  hearty  support  of  the  governors  of  ' 
different  States  and  presidents  of  the  principal  jA 
way  companies,  as  well  as  of  representative  mes  ■■' 
all  branches  of  manufacture  and  produce.  ThisiKi 
teresting  show  will  be  truly  national  in  chanddt 
and  in  it  the  English  public  are  promised  ^ 
opportunity  of  seeing  American  artisans  (both  wbiw 
and  coloured)  at  work  in  various  handicrafb.  Fff 
many  months  past  General  C.  B.  NortoOt  ^ 
secretary,  has  been  located  at  the  adnunistmiw 
offices,  No.  7  Poultry,  E.G.,  organising  tf»  nw*^ 
ment    General  Norton  is  no  novice  in  the  * 
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having  been  engaged  in  connection  with  American 
exhibitions  since  that  of  Paris  in  1867,  in  which  he 
was  a  commissioner  from  the  United  States.  The 
locality  where  this  exhibition  will  be  held  is  not  yet 
fixed  ;  and  if  an  appropriate  building  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  special  one  will  be  erected  for  the  pur- 
f)ose.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  learned  from  the 
modes  of  procedure  in  the  different  American  in- 
dustries, our  manufacturers  and  artisans  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  an  inspection  of 
them  without  trouble  or  outlay— no  mean  advantages 
in  these  times  of  keen  industrial  competition.  .There 
is  also  little  doubt  that  London  generally  will  greatly 
benefit  in  a  pecuniary  as  well  as  cosmopolitan 
point  of  view  from  the  ingress  of  Transatlantic 
visitors. 


THE   NATIONAL  HEALTH   SOCIETY. 

The  National  Health  Society  is  now  a  corporate 
body.  This  step  was  felt  to  be  a  wise  one,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
•work  of  so  much  use  and  importance  to  the  public  ; 
and  therefore  an  Act  of  incorporation  has  been 
secured.  The  Council  of  the  International  Health 
Exhibition  has  awarded  to  the  Society  a  diploma  of 
honour,  and  the  members  have  memorialised  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  asking  for  a  grant  of  money  from 
the  surplus  funds.  Dr.  J.  J.  Pope  is  lecturing  for 
the  National  Health  Society  in  Leek,  Bedford,  and 
other  provincial  towns,  and  several  gentlemen  of 
experience  have  undertaken,  during  the  winter,  to 
give  simple  instructions  to  audiences  of  working 
men  and  lads  in  the  East  End  as  to  what  to  do  in 
cases  of  injury  and  accident.  Dr.  Roberts  is  lectur- 
ing in  the  district  of  Keighley  under  the  Society's 
auspices,  and  a  course  of  drawing-room  lectures, 
-especially  intended  for  ladies,  is  to  commence  shortly 
in  the  west  of  London.  The  Sub-committee  on 
Poisonous  Dyes  has  resumed  its  useful  work.  The 
members  of  the  Society  have  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  their  regret  at  the  proposed  destruction 
of  the  Sanitary  and  Insanitary  Houses,  lately  ex- 
hibited at  the  Health  Exhibition,  and  requesting 
the  Committee  to  consider  if  it  would  not  be  pos- 
•sible  to  remove  them  to  some  position  where  they 
could  again  prove  of  interest  and  use  to  the  public. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  HOSPITAL  ISOLATION. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  evidences  of  sanitary 
progress  is  the  increasing  provision  which  is  being 
made  by  local  sanitary  authorities  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  of  infectious  hospitals  for  the  isolation  of 
cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  the  growing  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  benefits  of 
such  hospitals.  When  inquiring,  some  time  ago  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  into  the 
whole  question  of  isolation  provision  and  adminis- 
tration, Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  found  that,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  these  hospitals  had  bee  a  used  for  the 
treatment  of  infected  people  who,  in  the  absence  of 
any  provision  of  the  kind,  could  not  have  been  isolated 
at  all,  and  must,  therefore,  have  spread  disease  to 
their  neighbours.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
report  some  forty  or  fifty  hospitals  have  been  erected 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  instances 
recently  recorded  in  these  columns  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  favourable  change  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  attitude  of  public  feeling  towards  them.  Of  the 
usefulness  of  individual  infectious  hospitals,  the  past  | 


year  has  afforded  some  noteworthy  examples. 
Thus  at  Ipswich,  where  the  resources  of  the  hospital 
were  severely  taxed  by  an  outbreak  of  small-pox 
and  an  extensive  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  a  total  of 
85  patients  were  treated  with  but  one  death,  the 
remaining  84  being  discharged  cured.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  hospital  in  Aug.  1 881,  the  mortality 
amongst  the  inmates  has  been  remarkably  low,  four 
deaths  only  having  occurred  amongst  180  patients. 
This  experience,  which  is  not  uncommon,  demon- 
strates the  increased  chance  of  recovery  which  a 
sufferer  possesses  when  treated  in  clean  and  airy 
wards,  attended  by  trained  nurses,  and  receiving  the 
benefit  of  skilled  medical  attendance.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have  happened 
had  these  85  people  been  treated  at  their  own 
homes,  for  at  Leicester,  where  the  treatment  of  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  at  home  exercises  a  more  or  less 
paralysing  influence  on  the  efforts  of  the  local 
authorities,  as  many  as  797  houses  were  attacked 
by  scarlet  fever  in  1883.  Dr.  Johnston's  experience 
then  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  when  this 
disease  once  gains  admission  into  artisan  dwellings, 
it  is  quite  exceptional  for  any  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  families  to  escape  it.  The  patients 
admitted  into  the  Leicester  hospital  suffering  from 
this  disorder  numbered  383,  and  of  these  25  proved 
fatal ;  whilst  amongst  the  cases  treated  at  home 
(estimated  at  414)  there  were  66  deaths.  The 
Birkby  Hospital,  at  Huddersfield,  proved,  too,  of 
the  greatest  service  in  effecting  isolation.  Here  75 
cases  were  admitted,  the  majority  of  admissions 
being  from  scailatina  and  typhoid  fever.  The 
deaths  included  two  from  each  of  these  diseases,  one 
from  diphtheria  and  one  from  tuberculosis.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  patients  were  received 
into  the  Warrington  Hospital,  and  of  these  104  were 
discharged  cured,  12  died,  and  13  remained  under 
treatment  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  Gateshead  the 
Borough  Hospital  was  found  most  valuable  for  the 
isolation  of  cases  of  the  more  dangerous  infectious 
disease.  Mr.  Green,  the  medical  officer,  found  that 
when  cases  were  reported  and  removed  early  in  the 
disease,  it  was  extremely  rare  that  other  members 
of  the  household  or  neighbourhood  suffered.  But 
when  cases  could  not  be  removed,  other  cases 
almost  always  occurred,  and  the  disease  spread. 
Of  the  233  cases  admitted  for  treatment,  of  whom 
no  fewer  than  177  were  suffering  from  small-pox  and 
46  from  typhus  fever,  44  proved  fatal,  or  18*8  per 
cent.  Dr.  Bryden  Hill,  the  health  officer  of  Oldham, 
estimates  that  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
years  1872-81,  there  was  a  saving  in  1S83  of  333 
lives  from  infectious  disorders  alone,  and  he 
attributes  no  small  part  of  this  to  the  existence  of  a 
fever  hospital  and  the  compulsory  notification  of 
zymotic  disease.  We  could  multiply  instances  of 
this  kind  from  the  interesting  and  valuable  reports 
of  health  officers  which  are  sent  to  us  in  such 
embarrassing  profusion  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary. 
The  value  and  utility  of  infectious  hospitals  is  beyond 
question  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  think  that  the  pre- 
judice which  formerly  existed  against  their  use  is 
rapidly  dying  out. 

THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

At  the  present  time  of  the  year,  when  fog-producing 
causes  bring  all  their  influence  to  bear,  it  behoves 
every  individual  to  exert  his  utmost  to  restrain  every 
agency  for  evil  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  sa.t.^s.^^.o.^i^] 
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to  note  that  the  authorities  are  keeping  an  ever- 
watchful  eye  upon  offenders,  casual  or  otherwise. 
The  proprietor  of  a  sugar  refinery  in  Spitalfields  was 
summoned  during  the  past  month,  under  the  Smoke 
Nuisance  Act,  for  using  one  of  his  furnaces  not  so 
constructed  as  to  consume  the  smoke,  and  it  was 
proved  that  very  Irequently  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spitalfields  was  clouded  by  the  dense  volumes  of 
smoke  which  issued  from  the  defendant's  works,  the 
dates  and  times  being  given  at  which  the  nuisance 
was  observed.  The  magistrate  said  that  complainis  ' 
had  been  made  continually  since  July  last,  and  the  i 
defendant  had  been  before  the  court  more  than  once,  I 
so  that  he  really  appeared  to  be  a  frequent  offender.  I 
Under  the  Act  a  double  penalty  was  to  be  imposed  | 
for  each  successive  offence,  and  the  recalcitrant  and 
impenitent  '  refiner '  was  therefore  fined  a  sum  of  i 
20/,  and  ordered  to  pay  in  addition  costs  amounting 
to  1/.  13^.  bd.  Accoiding  to  the  Report  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Smoke  Abatement  Instiiu-  | 
tion  recently  issued,  it  is  stated  that  the  past  year 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  first  year  in  which  the 
movement  has  worked  in  an  organised  manner,  and 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  indicating  and  developing 
its  practical  utility,  and  if  the  foregoing  instance  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  its  procedure,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  members,  and 
of  the  results  which,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
making  good  headway.  Owing  to  well-applied 
efforts,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  other 
successful  action  has  been  taken,  and  local  autho- 
rities are  diligently  carrying  out  their  powers.  The 
efficacy  and  economy  of  gas-engines  are  becoming 
generally  known,  and  these  cleanly  and  active  ma- 
chines have  increased  in  number  very  rapidly  durins; 
the  past  three  years.  The  total  number  now  at  work 
in  London  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  6/>oo,  and 
thus  a  considerable  quantity  of  smoke  has  been  pre- 
vented by  their  use.  Referring  again  to  the  Report, 
it  was  staled  by  the  trades'  deputation  who  recently 
waited  upon  Che  Council,  that  for  fuel  gas  is  gene- 
rally more  expensive  than  coal  at  present  prices,  and 
therefore  the  deputation  begged  that  the  Council 
would  represent  the  case  to  the  gas  companies  of 
the  metropolis,  and  invite  the  directors  to  consider 
whether  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  supphed  for 
trade  purposes  could  not  be  made,  the  quantity  of 
gas  now  used  being  very  considerable,  and  likely  to 
be  largely  increased  by  a  reduction  in  the  price. 
The  competition  of  electric  lighting  having  awakened 
the  gas  companies  to  a  sense  of  their  position,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  will 
obta.in  the  hearing  and  attention  that  it  deserves. 
The  improvemenis  in  domestic  grates,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  heating  by  hot  water,  are  too  well  known 
to  be  recapitulated  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  remind 
householders  that  the  newer  forms  of  stoves  are  fully 
30  per  cent,  superior  in  efficiency  and  economy  to 
those  of  even  three  years  pasL  Legislation,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  keeping  step  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  interest  which  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  and  in  London  it  is  necessary  thai 
the  area  now  covered  by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Act 
should  be  extended,  that  all  the  trades  which  do  not 
at  present  come  within  the  operation  of  the  Acts 
should  be  included,  as  should  also  be  domestic 
dwellings  which  are  much  to  blame  ;  and  further 
that  the  smoke  of  steamers  on  the  river,  which  is 
now  enormous,  and  practically  unchecked,  should 
be  brought  under  control,  and  the  smoke  from  the 
locomotive  engines  on  the  railways  throughout  the 


letropolis  should  also  be  restrained.  Thi 
re  not  alone  in  hoping  that  these  cha 
Bceive  the  immediate  attention  of  the  L^ 


THE  BOUNDARY  COMMISSIO 
The  Government  is  sanguine  if  it  imagine 
Boundary  Commission,  even  with  the 
sphere  of  operations  described  by  Sir  Chai 
is  likely  to  accomplish  its  labours  in  any 
the  two  months  that  is  allotted  to  it.  It  i: 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  work  has  alt 
done  whilst  the  Redistribution  Bill  wa 
embryo,  but  a  great  mass  of  cutting  and 
will  nevertheless  have  to  be  got  through 
new  constituencies  can  be  pieced  togelh 
however,  is  a  matter  in  which  we  have  : 
interest  beyond  that  felt  by  most  people 
bution  of  prizes  ;  but  what  does  concer 
nearly  is  the  disheartening  nature  of  tb 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  Mr.  Borlase's  exc 
practical  suggestion  10  assign  to  the 
Commissioners  the  function  of  mapping 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  local  sanila 
ment,  as  well  as  for  political  represeotati 
the  memory  fresh  upon  us  of  the  tantalisi 
of  local  government  reform  with  which 
dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  d 
House  at  the  beginning  of  last  se 
must  refuse  to  believe  that  Sir  Char) 
tation  of  the  Commissioners'  duties  wa 
by  anything  more  than  a  very  nalu 
to  keep  the  redistribution  arrangement! 
as  possible  from  disturbing  or  delay 
ences.  His  sympathies  with  a  reform 
solidation  of  areas  are  too  pronounced  to 
to  turn  an  absolutely  deaf  ear  to  Mr. 
suggestion.  We  have  all  of  us  heard— 
little  too  much — of  the  great  area  quejti 
Mr.  Goschen's  dictum  concerning  it.  M 
ness  of  the  subject  will  not,  however, 
present  chaos  of  jurisdiction  among  local  i 
By  all  means  let  the  Boundary  Commis; 
through  their  work  with  what  celerity  the; 
let  them  not  afterwards  be  disbanded 
experience,  and  the  copious  materials  at 
mand,  have  been  utilised  in  framing  a 
scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  areas  fa 
poses  of  local  self-governmenL 

THE   SALE  rOF   HORSEPLESH   AS  : 

.._  ;  BIRMINGHAM. 

Considerable  commotion  has  been  cau 
the  meat-eating  population  of  Birmingh. 
seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  ho'selle 
premises  of  a  butcher  in  the  central  p 
town,  such  flesh  being  so  unwholesome  as 
it  being  promptly  condemned  and  destro 
consternation  was  not  lessened  by  the  f3< 
flesh  was  evidently  intended  for  sale  as  hi 
either  in  the  shape  of  joints,  boned  m-a 
ages.  It  appears  that  the  suspicions  of  I 
officials  had  been  aroused  to  the  fact  th 
in  horseflesh  was  going  an  between  Bii 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  in  the  Uutei 
places  the  Corporation  had  some  by-lawsi 
sideration,  one  of  which  it  is  understood 
horseflesh  in  a  sound  state  to  be  wM  f 
food  if  it  be  legibly  labelled  as  what  it  ii- 
ingly,  on  Nov.  22,  an  inspector  of  niiiaio 
William  Latham,  visited  one  of  the  niln: 
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saw  a  hamper,  fastened  with  copper  wire, 
h  a  most  offensive  odour  proceeded.  A 
attached  to  the  hamper  bearing  the  ad- 
Mr.  Arthur  Leeson,  Lawley  Street,  Bir- 

To  be  left  till  called  for.  Carriage  paid.' 
^tor  watched  the  hamper  and  a  barrel 
ompanied  it  for  some  hours,  at  the  expira- 
lich  he  saw  a  man  drive  to  the  station  and 
he  hamper  and  barrel.  The  officer  followed 
i  the  packages  to  a  shop  situated  No.  74 
jet,  Birmingham,  which  had  written  over  the 
2  Beef  and  Mutton  Company.*  Having  se- 
iupport  of  another  officer,  Latham  went  into 
nd  questioned  the  man  who  had  fetched  the 
n  the  station  as  to  the  contents.  Ignorance 
ssed  on  this  subject,  but  eventually  the 
were  opened.  The  hamper  contained 
ces  of  raw  horseflesh  in  a  wet  condition, 
I  an  appearance  as  though  the  animal  had 
om  inAammation  and  died.  In  the  barrel 
ity-three  pieces  of  horseflesh  in  brine.  The 
afterwards  seen  by  the  veterinary  inspector 
borough  medical  officer,  and  condemned 
for  food.  Other  empty  packages  of  a 
ind  were  found  on  the  premises,  but  no 
be  horseflesh.  On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst., 
)ier  of   the  premises,   Richard    Pearson, 

as  a  butcher,  was  summoned  to  the 
am  Police  Court,  before  Mr.  Kynnersley, 
ndiary  magistrate,  to  answer  a  charge  of 
1  his  premises  thirty-five  pieces  of  horse- 
ided  for  sale  as  food,  and  unfit  for  human 
ion.  Evidence  was  given  to  the  above  effect. 

0  stated  that  the  horseflesh  was  boned,  and 
Latham  said  that  although  it  was  not  known 
.ges  were  made  on  the  defendant's  premises, 
en  horseflesh  in  the  course  of  being  manu- 
nto  sausages  in  the  town.  It  was  sought 
in  cross-examination  that  the  flesh  might 
n  intended  for  cats  and  dogs  ;  but  the 
as  that  in  that  case  it  would  not  have  been 

brine.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended 
hamper  and  barrel  were  consigned  to 
the  defendant's  son-in-law,  that  the  de- 
ad no  guilty  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
iges,  which  he  had  not  even  opened  when 
ctors  entered  the  shop,  and  that  it  had  not 
ved  that  defendant  intended  offering  the 
iale.    The  result  was  that  the  stipendiary 

1  the  summons.  On  another  occasion  it 
is  well  that  the  officers  should  not  allow 

to  outrun  their  discretion  in  matters  of  this 
:  be  careful  that  their  proof  is  sufficient 
ey  bring  the  affair  to  a  crisis.  Since  the 
s  written,  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
on  to    appeal    against   the    stipendiary's 


WATER    RATES. 

S  between  water  companies  and  their  cus- 
till  continue,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
at  are  brought  forward  are  the  same  as 
which  we  have  already  commented.  There 
5ver,  two  points  which  have  recently  come 
ur  notice  which  deserve  special  atten- 
our  last  month's  number  we  noticed  a 
in  which  the  High  Court  refused  to  grant 
itioQ  to  restrain  a  company  from  exercising 
ary  power  of  cutting  off  the  supply,  where 
mer,  alleging  the  cluurges  to  be  excessive, 


refused  to  pay  the  rates  demanded.  That  decision 
has  since  been  followed  by  other  judges,  and  it  seems 
that  the  ratepayer  must  at  any  rate  take  steps  to 
bring  his  dispute  before  two  justices,  the  proper 
tribunal  for  deciding  it,  and  cannot  content  himself 
with  refusing  to  pay  more  than  he  considers  the 
proper  valuation.  If  he  does,  he  may  find  himself 
and  his  dependents  left  without  any  supply  at  alL 
The  prudent  course  is  to  pay  under  protest^  and 
proceed  as  soon  as  may  be  to  have  the  assessment 
settled  by  justices.  This  may  entail  trouble  and 
some  expense  (though,  if  the  reduction  claimed  is 
obtained,  the  jnstices  generally  allow  costs),  but  no 
other  course  is  safe. 

Actions  have  recently  come  on  for  trial  in  different 
county  courts  in  which  consumers,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  assessments  reduced,  have 
tried  to  recover  back  the  moneys  which  they  had 
overpaid  before  the  reduction.  Such  moneys  were 
paid  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  were  legally 
due  at  the  time  they  were  paid,  and  ordinarily  money 
paid  under  a  mistake  of  law  cannot  be  recovered. 
As  far  as  we  have  seen  the  decisions  have  all  been 
given  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  against  the 
claimants  and  in  favour  of  the  companies.  The 
question  will  probably  in  time  be  brought  before  the 
High  Court  by  way  of  appeal.  It  is  never  safe  to 
prophesy  ;  but  unless  there  should  be  some  special 
circumstances  to  alter  the  matter,  we  anticipate  that 
these  decisions  will  be  upheld,  and  that  ratepayers 
who  have  now  got  their  rates  reduced  must  be  satis- 
fied without  getting  back  any  money  which  they 
paid  in  the  past.  This  does  not  of  course  apply  to 
money  paid  under  protest  while  disputes  are  pend- 
ing, in  order  to  avoid  a  distress  or  the  supply  being 
cut  off;  such  money  was  held  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  the 
County  Court  Judge  of  Birmingham  (in  the  case  of 
Smith  V,  The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  de- 
cided by  him  Dec.  5,  1884),  to  be  recoverable, 
while  overpayments  made  previously  without  pro- 
test were  not  recoverable. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

The  Council  of  the  London    Municipal   Reform 
League  have  buoyant  spirits.    They  have  passed  a 
resolution  which  in  effect  calls  upon  the  G  )vernment 
to  give  early  and  sustained  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  Local  Government  of  London,  in  order  that 
a  Bill  settling  the  question  once  and  for  all  may 
be  passed  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.    We 
have  every  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  League; 
but  no  great  opinion  of  their  political  foresight  or 
discretion.    The  hatching  of  the  Redistribution  Bill 
by  the  joint  incubation  of  the  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  appears  to  have  lulled  to  sleep  most  of  the 
apprehensions  which  were  so  freely  expressed  a 
month  or  so  ago  as  to  the  political  struggles  of  next 
Session.     But  have  these  good  easy  people  reflected 
that  something  like  a  fourth  of  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  are  invited  to  give  themselves  the  happy 
despatch  ?    Even  supposing  that  the  debates  on  the 
Redistribution    Bill  are  less  lengthy  than  there  is 
reason  to  expect,  with  what  spirit  will  a  moribund 
Parliament,  conscious  that  it  only  exists  on  sufferance 
until  the  equipment  of  the  new  electorate  can  be 
completed,  take  up  a  question  so  large  and  so  em- 
barrassing as  the  municipal  reform  of  London  ?   \Ve 
yield  to  no  one  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  things  and  desire  to  see  a  better ;  but  let  us 
be  reasonable  in  the  matter.    A  Bill  like  the  Home 
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Secretary's  co'ild  only  be  safely  piloted  through  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  the  present  Parliament  by 
a  sacrifice  of  a  good  deal  of  the  cargo.  In  ihenexc 
Parliaioenl,  the  metropolis  will  be  numerically  and 
positively  much  belter  represented  than  at  present. 
Let  the  electors  of  each  of  the  fifty-seven  new 
metropolitan  constituencies  make  the  municipal 
reform  of  London  a  test  question  for  candidates. 
A  solid  plialanx  of  members  pledged  to  such  reform 
could  carry  through  a  comprehensive  and  states- 
manlike measure  in  the  first  session  of  a  new  Par~ 
liament,  whilst  to  attempt  to  force  a  solution  of  the 
question  next  year  would  inevitably  mean  a  spine- 
less, truncated  and  generally  inefficient  measure  as 
vn  alternative  to  nothing  at  all. 

SALE  OF  BREAD  BY  WEIGHT. 
English  law  does  not  as  a  rule  interfere  with  the 
way  in  which  a  tradesman  conducts  his  business. 
He  is  generally  free  to  sell  his  goods  in  such  shape, 
in  such  quantities,  and  of  such  quality  as  he  thinks 
fit,  and  the  customer  is  left  to  make  his  own  bargain 
or  abstain  from  purchasing  if  he  does  not  like  the 
tradesman's  terms.  There  are,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions in  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Parliament  has  thought  well  to  impose  certain  re- 
strictions. For  instance,  dealers  must  have  weights 
and  measures  of  specific  denominations,  and  are 
liable  to  heavy  penalties  if  those  weights  and  mea. 
sures  are  inaccurate.  So  also,  in  case  of  drugs  and 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  the  dealer  is  liable  to 
penalties  if  he  adulterates  them,  or  if  he  sells  them 
not  being  in  nature  and  substance  the  articles 
demanded  by  the  purchaser.  The  law  as  to  adultera- 
tion does  not,  however,  extend  to  all  articles.  A 
draper  may  sell  a  piece  of  cloth  which  contains 
little  or  no  wool,  or  a  cutler  a  knife  whose  blade  is 
iron  instead  of  steel,  and  unless  he  has  warranted 
br  fraudulently  represented  the  article  as  being  some- 
thing which  it  is  not,  the  law  cannot  interfere  with 
him.  The  law  also  punishes  dealers  who  sell  articles 
of  food  which  have  become  unsound  or  unwholc- 
sotne,  although  not  adulterated.  In  the  case  of 
bread  the  purchaser  is  further  protected  by  pro- 
visions which  oblige  the  dealer  to  sell  by  weight. 
These  provisions  are  contained  in  an  Act  passed  in 
the  year  1836,  6  &  7  \Vm.  IV.,  c  37,  which  repealed 
previous  statutes  imposing  more  severe  restrictions. 
It  allows  bakers  to  sell  bread  in  loaves  of  such 
weight  and  size  as  they  like,  but  forbids  the  sale  of 
bread  otherwise  than  by  weight,  except  such  bread 
as  is  usually  sold  under  the  denomination  of  French 
or  fancy  bread  or  rolls.  !n  order  to  carry  out  this 
requirement  as  to  sale  by  weight,  the  Act  also 
requires  all  bakers  or  other  sellers  of  bread  I0  pro- 
vide in  their  shops  proper  scales  and  weights,  &c,, '  in 
order  that  all  bread  there  sold  may  be  from  time  to 
time  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser  j '  and 
alsothateverycarl  or  carriage  employed  for  delivering 
bread  shall  be  constantly  provided  with  scales  and 
weights,  &c.,  '  in  order  that  all  bread  sold  may  from 
time  to  time  be  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the 
purchaser.'  The  object  of  these  sections  is  clearly 
that  the  purchaser  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  he  gets  the  weight  he  pays  for,  and  o  f 
testing  that  in  the  presence  of  the  dealer  or  his 
agent,  so  that  incorrect  weights  may  be  detected 
and  put  right  at  once.  It  is  not  necessary  to  weigh 
every  loaf  in  the  presence  of  the  customer,  but  the 
^baker  is  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  sells  anything  but 


the  full  weight,  and  is  bound  to  provide  scales  for 
weighing,  and  to  weigh  the  loaves  when  requirti 
The  provision  as  to  carrying  scales  in  carts  is  odc 
which  bakers  apparently  neglect  and  wish  to  get  out 
of,  for  on  two  occasions  at  any  rale  they  hin 
thought  it  worth  while  to  dispute  it  as  far  as  appeal- 
ing to  the  High  Court,  each  time  unsuccessfully.  In 
the  year  1875,  in  the  case  of  Robinson  u.  Cliff,  Ibt 
point  urged  was  that  bread  supplied  under  a  graenl 
order  given  at  the  shop  need  not  be  weighed  from 
the  cart ;  and  the  other  day,  in  the  case  of  RidgiT 
V.  Ward,  the  baker  contended  that  where  a  loaf  hid 
been  ordered  and  weighed  (in  the  absence  of  ibe 
customer)  in  the  shop,  there  was  no  necessiiyto 
have  any  scales  in  the  cart.  As  these  contenliou 
failed,  it  may  be  taken  as  now  settled  that  the  li* 
obliges  bakers  to  carry  scales  and  weigh  bread  a 
the  time  of  delivery,  if  required.  Bakers  compUin 
that  this  law  acts  unfairly  on  their  trade,  and  af 
that  they  ought  no  more  to  be  obliged  to  wefh 
bread  at  their  customers'  houses  than  a  butcher  it 
obliged  there  to  weigh  his  meat  Perhaps  the  lit 
might  advantageously  be  altered  by  obliging  ik 
butcher  and  other  tradesmen  who  sell  goods  bf 
weight  and  measure  to  weigh  or  measure  them  on 
delivery,  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  purchistr. 
As  far  as  we  know,  the  only  other  traders  who  W 
now  by  law  subject  to  any  such  obligation  arc  oul- 
dealers  in  London,  and,  judging  by  newspipa 
reports,  the  scales  they  have  to  carry  are  sometiiDB 
the  means  of  detecting  very  serious  short  de!i«ria 
Any  restrictions  which  make  fraudulent  malpractioi 
difficult,  which  oblige  the  would-be  dishonest  tnde»- 
man  to  give  his  customer  both  the  quality  u^ 
quantity  of  goods  he  professes  to  sell,  seem  to  nil* 
be  good.  Honest  men  have  no  reason  to  complai 
of  tiicm,  except  in  cases  where  they  omit  to  obsert 
them  through  carelessness.  And  carelessness,  net 
where  it  is  not  culpable,  deserves  no  speciil  sja- 
pathy.  We  hope  to  see  the  law  as  to  these  nutm 
made  more  stringent,  rather  than  to  see  it  relaui 


Hygienic    CoMrARisos    of    Gas    and    Elkiwc 

Light,— H  is  stated  in  the  Cmlmlblatt  fur  EkklrsU^t^ 
ibal  experiments  have  been  mxije  al  the  Thcain  Ri^b 
Munich  in  order  to  delcrmine  the  elcTaiion  of  t  " 
lure  and  Che  amouol  of  carbonic  acid  under  illui- 
by  gas  anil  by  the  electric  light.  Before  the  pliy,  11  fc 
time  of  the  experiments,  when  there  were  no  nx 
ten  or  fifteen  persons  in  the  bnilding,  (he  cnttas* 
raised  and  all  the  lamps  were  allowed  to  bam  fofuk* 
The  tempeiaturc  was  observed,  at  intervals  of  five  "if* 
simultaneously  in  the  parquet,  in  the  baiconj,  andintM 
third  gallery.  During  the  plays,  when  there  weit  i»* 
average  between  300  and  6co  persons  In  (he  thcam  *'' 
thermomeler  was  observed  every  ten  minutes.  Tie* 
periments  showed  that  the  electric  light  greatly  dini^ 
the  increase  of  temperalure.  It  does  not  render  ww- 
tlon  superfluous,  but  it  requires  a  less  «cti»e  »oiliW* 
than  gas,  since  it  does  not,  like  gas,  contritnitc  m  ■■' 
carbonic  acid  and  lo  the  increase  of  beat. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  have  oBefrii** 
acre  of  land  on  Giiesgate  Moor  to  the  Corpoiatioa  rf  a* 
city  foi  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  permanent  Im^l'f,'' 
the  treatment  of  infectious  disease  ;  the  only  cond?* 
nltiched   lo   the  gift  being   thai   the  proposed  l«jiW< 


reported  at  the  lut  monthly  meeting  of  tbe  Owifl'* 
there  were  only  49  cases  in  that  biuldii^  lUBt/  I*^ 
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THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
During  November  1884. 

1  tetnperatare  during  the  month  of  November  at 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  42^*4  ;  it  slightly 
the  average  November  temperature  in  one 
ears,  but  was  be'ow  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
month  of  any  year  since  1879.  An  excess  of 
•e  prevailed  on  thirteen  days  of  the  month, 
the  other  seventeen  days  it  was  below  the 
The  warmest  day  of  the  month  wis  the  51  h, 

mean   was  as  high  as  55°*5,   and  9° -9  above 

e ;    the  coldest   day   was  the  25th,    when   the 

only  30° 7,  and    10° '2    below    the  average. 

;    measured    at   Greenwich    on    thirteen    days 

month,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  one  irxh, 
»  less  than  half  the  average  November  rainfall  in 
^ears.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  this 
ainfall  amounted  to  15*5  inches,  which  was  as 
'8  inches  below  the  average  rainfall  in  the  same 
ixly-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon 
y^  hours  in  November,  but  only  29  o  hours  of 
ihine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount 
derably  below  that  registered  in  the  corre- 
period  of  any  year  on  record.  The  direction 
1  was  very  variable  throughout  the  month, 
^enty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
rar-General  in  his  weekly  returns,  which  have 
id  population  of  more  than  eight  millions  and 
ers,  22,718  bifths  and  14,580  deaths  were 
luring  the  four  weeks  ending  the  29th  ult.  The 
h-rate,  which  had  been  33*3,  34*4,  and  34*9  per 
le  three  preceding  months,  daclined  again  to 
g  November,  but  slightly  exceeded  the  rate 
n  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding 
In  these  twenty-eight  towns  the  lowest  birth- 
lonth  were  28-4  in  Brighton,  28*5  in  Plymouth, 
1  Bolton ;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged 

>  38*4  in  Hull,  39*6  in  Cardiff,  and  40-2  in 
'he  birth-rate  in  London  last  month  was  equal 
'  1,000,  while  it  averaged  34*8  in  the  twenty- 
incial  towns. 

nual  death*rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
declined  from  24'2  to  20*5  per  1,000  in  the 
eding  months,  rose  again  to  21*7  during 
This  rate,  however,  was  below  those  recorded 
responding  periods  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
1883,  whicn  were  22-4  and  22-6  per  1,000  re- 
The  lowest  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in 
IS  was  177  in  Brighton.  The  rates  in  the 
LS,  ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as 
Portsmouth,  19*2 ;  Bristol,  19*4 ;  Birkenhead, 
dersfield,  19*9;  Plymouth,  50  o;  London,  20*3; 
m,  207  ;  Sheffiell,  207  ;  Blackburn,  207  ; 
7;  Leicester,  2ri;  Bradford,  21  9;  Leeds,  22*1; 
22*6;  Salford,  230;  Oldham,  23*3;  Halifax, 
ierland,  23*8;  Hull,  24*0;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
erpool,  25*5;  Wolverhampton,  25*5;  Cardiflf, 
>ttingham,  26*0;  Manchester,  26*4;  Bolton, 
the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  27*8  in 
S^hile  the  death-rate  in  London,  as  above  stated, 
tceed  20*3  per  1,000,  it  averaged  22*9  in  the 
en  provincial  towns.  The  14,580  deaths  from 
n  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks 
ber  included  1,547  which  were  referred  to  the 
zymotic  diseases,  of  which  303  resulted  from 
:r,  284  from  measles,  200  from  whooping-cough, 
*  fever  *    (principally  enteric),    208    from  diar- 

>  from  diphtheria,  and  129  from  small-pox. 
t.7  deaths  were  equal  to  10  6  per  cent,  of  the 
IS  and  to  an  annual  rate  of  2-30  per  i,ooo. 
>tic  rate  showed  a  slight  decline  from  that 
«ding  month,  and  was  below  those  recorded  in 
ponding  periods  of  the  two  preceding  years 
rhich  were  2*94  and  2*81  per  1,000  respectively. 
>tic    death-rate    in   London  during  November 


was  2' 13  per  1,000  ;  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  averaged  2*45,  and  ranged  from  0*5  in  Brighton, 
0-5  in  Plymouth,  and  I'O  in  Bristol,  to  3-8  in  Hull, 
4*3  in  Bolton,  5*1  in  Preston,  and  7*5  in  Cardiff. 

Scarlet  fever  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  November.  The  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  in  the  twenty-eight  towqs, 
which  had  been  0'4i  and  0*38  per  1,000  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  ros;  again  to  0*45  during  November,  but 
was  considerably  below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  either  of  the  two  previous  years,  when  it  was 
075  and  0*84  per  1,000  respectively.  In  London  the 
death-rate  from  scarlet  fever  was  0*43  per  1,000,  and 
sl'ghtly  exceeded  the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  the  highest  rates  were 
recorded  in  Sal  ford,  Sheffield,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  death-rate  from  measles,  which  had  been  0*27  per 
1,000  in  each  of  the  two  previous  months,  rose  last 
month  to  0*42  ;  in  London  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
was 0*31  per  1,000,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns  it  averaged  0'52,  and  showed  the  highest  propor- 
tional fatality  in  Hull,  Bolton,  and  Cardiff.  The  rate  of 
mortality  from  whooping-cough,  which  had  steadily  de- 
clined from  I'lo  to  0*30  per  1,000  in  the  seven 
preceding  months,  rose  again  durmg  November  to 
0'37 ;  this  disease  was  almost  twice  as  fatal  in 
the  provincial  towns  a?  in  London,  and  was  most 
prevalent  in  Leeds,  Oldham,  and  Preston.  The  death-rate 
from  *  fever '  (principally  enteric  op  typhoid),  which  had 
been  0*38  and  0*41  per  i,ood  in  the  two  previous  months, 
declined  last  month  to  0*35  ;  the  highest  rates  from  this 
disease  were  recorded  in  Blackburn,  Leeds,  and  Derby. 
The  mortality  from  diarrhceal  diseases  showed  a  further 
decline,  and  wa-«  below  the  average  for  the  same  periods  of 
recent  years.  The  death-rate  from  diphtheria  corresponded 
with  that  in  the  preceding  month ;  this  disease  was  con- 
siderably more  prevalent  in  London  than  in  the  provincial 
towns  ;  81  cases  occurred  in  London,  16  in  Liverpool,  and 
5  in  Nottingham.  During  the  four  weeks  of  November 
129  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  recorded  in  the  twenty- 
eight  towns,  showing  a  further  considerable  increase  upoi 
the  numbers  in  the  two  preceding  months  ;  of  these,  12c 
occurred  in  London,  4  in  Birkenhead,  3  in  Sunderland, 
I  in  Leeds,  and  i  in  Cardiff.  Judged  by  the  returns  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  London  showed  a  marked  increase  during 
November.  The  number  of  small-pox  patients  under 
treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had  declined  from 
1,290  to  536  at  the  end  of  the  four  preceding  months,  rose 
again  to  884  at  the  end  of  November.  The  average 
weekly  number  of  new  patients  admitted  to  these  hospitals, 
which  had  been  73  and  84  in  the  two  previous  months, 
rose  during  November  to  203. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  157  per  i,030  during 
November,  against  156  and  162  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  two  preceding  years,  1882  and  1883. 
While  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  did  not  exceed  143  in 
London,  it  averaged  157  in  the  twenty-ssven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  9S  and  122  in  Ports- 
mouth and  Derby,  to  195  in  Nottingham,  220  in  Preston, 
232  in  Cardiff,   and  245  in  Bolton. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  considerably 
below  the  average  during  November.  The  weekly  number 
of  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged 
398,  and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  5*2  per  1,000. 
In  Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  these 
diseases  was  last  month  equal  to  77  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  372  of  the  14,580  deaths  recorded  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  November 
were  not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  prac- 
titioners or  by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were 
equal  to  2-55  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  exceeded 
the  proportion  in  any  recent  month.     In  London  the  pro- 
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portion  of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  1*37  per  cent., 
while  it  averaged  3*44  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  ranging  from  0*0  in  Plymouth,  and  0*5  in  Cardiff, 
to  5 '8  in  Halifax,  6*4  in  Oldham,  and  7-5  in  Hull. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of 
suburban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather 
more  than  a  million  persons,  the  death-rate  during  Novem- 
ber from  all  causes  was  equal  to  18*5  per  1,000, 
against  17*7  and  17*8  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1882  and  1883.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the  29th 
alt.,  59  fatal  cases  of  small-pox,  41  of  diphtheria,  20  of 
whooping-cough,  20  of  measles,  16  of  scarlet  fever,  10  of 
•fever,' and  9  of  diarrhoea,  were  recorded  in  the  outer 
ring.  These  175  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
2 '1 2  per  1,000,  which  slightly  exceeded  that  recorded  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  fatality  of  whoop- 
ing-cough and  of  *  fever  '  declined,  while  that  of  each  of 
the  other  zymotic  diseases  showed  an  increase.  Of  the  59 
deaths  from  small-pox  recorded  in  the  outer  ring  during 
November,  54  occurred  in  West  Ham  district  (including 
20  of  London  residents  recorded  in  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Hospital  at  Plaistow),  i  in  Staines,  i  in  Isle- 
worth,  I  in  Tottenham,  i  in  Acton,  and  i  in  Willesden 
sub-districts.  Of  the  41  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  11  were 
registered  in  Kingston,  and  7  in  Edmonton  districts. 


NOTIFICATION   OP    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

The  table  on  page  269  contains  uniform  statistics  relating 
to  sickness  and  mortality  in  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-nine 
urban  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory.  The 
population  of  the  thirty-one  towns  for  which  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of 
November  is  estimated  at  about  two-and-a*half  millions 
of  persons.  The  annual  death-rate  from  all  causes  during 
that  period  in  these  thirty-one  towns  averaged  21*91  per 
1,000  persons  estimated  to  be  living  therein,  showing  a 
further  decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  the  two  preced- 
ing months,  which  had  been  22*55  ^^'^  20*51  per  1,000 
respectively.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight 
large  English  towns  dealt  with  by  the  Registrar-General 
in  his  weekly  returns  was  21*70  during  November,  and 
therefore  was  slightly  below  the  rate  in  the  thirty-one 
towns  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  death-rates  last 
month  were  considerably  below  the  average  in  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Hartlepool,  Edinburgh,  and  Accrington ;  while 
they  showed  an  excess  in  Nottingham,  Warrington,  Staly- 
bridge,  Preston,  and  Jarrow.  The  death-rate  from  the 
eight  infectious  diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged 
0*91  per  1,000  in  the  thirty-one  towns,  against  0*54, 
0*77,  and  0*98  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months. 
No  death  from  any  of  these  infectious  diseases  was 
recorded  last  month  in  Lancaster,  Leek,  Macclesfield, 
Stalybridge,  and  Warrington  ;  while  in  the  other  towns 
the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  2*00  in  Bury,  2*03  in 
Hartlepool,  2*  15  in  Greenock,  and  4*39  in  Rotherham. 
Four  deaths  were  referred  to  small-pox  in  Birkenhead ; 
scarlet-fever  was  proportionally  most  fatal  in  Bury,  Salford, 
Greenock,  and  Rotherham ;  enteric  fever  in  Blackburn, 
Preston,  Bury,  and  Derby  ;  and  diphtheria  in  Aberdeen, 
Burton-upon-Trent,  and  Greenock.  Two  deaths  from  typhus 
fever  were  recorded  in  Bury.  With  regard  to  the  notified 
cases  of  infectious  diseases  in  these  thirty-one  towns,  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  to  the  population  of  persons 
reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  eight 
diseases  specified  in  the  table  was  6*71  per  1,000,  against 
6  85  and  7 '92  in  the  two  preceding  months.  While  the 
proportion  did  not  exceed  0*94  in  Warrington,  1*67  in  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  1*95  in  Macclesfield,  it  ranged  upwards  to 
10*00  in  Salford,  11*49  in  Hartlepool,  li'53  in  Derby, 
12*28  in  Edinburgh,  12*41  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  and 
18*65  ^J^  Rotherham.  The  excessive  rate  recorded  in  the 
three  last-mentioned    towns  was  due    to  the   epidemic 


prevalence  of  scarlet  -fever.  Thirty  cases  of  small-j 
reported  in  Birkenhead,  and  only  one  in  any  of  t 
towns— viz.  in  Leicester.  Scarlet  fever  showed  tb 
proportional  prevalence  in  Salford,  Edinburgh,  G 
and  Rotherham  ;  enteric  fever  in  Accrington,  BL 
Derby,  and  Hartlepool ;  and  diphtheria  in  Barti 
Trent  and  Aberdeen.  Three  cases  of  puerperal  fc 
notified  in  Salford  during  last  month. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  those  medical  0 
health  who  so  obligingly  and  regularly  forwar 
statistics  as  to  disease-occurrences  in  their  dislr 
we  wish  we  could  induce  their  colleagues  who 
yet  responded  to  our  appeal  to  follow  so  exce 
example.  We  confess  we  should  much  like  to 
ominous  blanks  in  our  table  filled  up.  May  we  \ 
with  the  New  Year,  our  friends,  the  health  offia 
places  against  the  names  of  which  we  havesonro 
put  inexpressive  dashes,  will  make  an  effort  to  < 
with  the  very  moderate  amount  of  informa 
which  we  ask,  and  send  it  to  us  in  time  for  pu 
in  the  Record  ?  There  are  difficulties  no  doubi 
places.  There  is  an  overbearing  or  suspicious 
committee  ;  or  an  insufficient  staff ;  or,  perhaps,  i; 
venture  to  hint  it,  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  tl: 
cance  of  figures  on  the  part  of  the  health  officer 
The  mere  piling  up  of  statistics  for  only  vainglori( 
of  course  sheer  waste  of  time.  But  our  tables  ha' 
and  more  practical  objects  than  this.  It  is  surely 
sary  for  us  here  to  rehearse  what  those  objects  a 
tables  speak  for  themselves,  not  only  as  disease  cl 
also  as  disease  forecasts. 

We  have  strong  hopes  that  when  the  notificati 
fectious  diseases  throughout  the  country  comes  li 
range  of  practical  politics,  whenever  that  desii: 
summation  may  be  reached,  these  same  table< 
may  prove  to  the  unbelievers  the  practical  advan 
conspicuous  economy  of  notification. 

There  is  promise  that  even  so  early  as  next 
question  may  receive  Parliamentary  attention,  fo 
as  six  corporations  are  prosecuting  Bills  in  the  to: 
session  which  contain  powers  for  the  compalsor 
tion  of  infectious  disease.  Three  of  these  are 
populous  places  in  the  north — Sunderland,  Waki 
Wigan  ;  three  are  health  resorts  of  considerable  ; 
— Eastbourne,  Ramsgate,  and  Southport. 

Now  it  is  worth  remark  that  among  th 
of  defaulters  in  our  table  there  are  two  seasi 
both  of  which  have  possessed  notification  pc 
1879.  We  believe  we  are  betraying  no  secret 
that  the  reason  why  we  cannot  have  disease 
from  these  places,  is  because  the  local  authorit 
would  do  injury  to  health-resorts  if  the  » 
infectious  disease  in  them  became  general! 
Surely  more  harm  would  be  done  to  any  sea* 
by  indefinite  rumours  which,  in  the  absence  of 
statistics,  there  are  no  means  of  satisfactorily  1 
Brighton  fell  into  this  error  last  year,  and  wit 
notification  clauses  which  it  had  inserted  in  its 
tiust  that  Eastbourne,  Ramsgate,  and  Southpor 
more  courage,  and  Icam  that  in  the  frankest  pi 
the  fullest  safety. 

The  Finchley  Main  Drainage  Scheme,  a 
by  G.  W.  Brumell,  engineer  and  survey 
Finchley  Local  Board,  has  been  sanctione 
Local  Government  Board,  and  permission 
given  to  borrow  money  for  the  works,  the  esti 
of  which  (including  purchase  of  land  for  oatl 
60,000/.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  feature  of  th 
is  necessary  to  construct  a  sewer  in  tunnel  121 
from  its  western  side  to  the  outfall  site  on  the  r. 
The  works  are  to  be  carried  out  forthwith,  i 
meeting  the  Board  marked  their  appreciate 
BrumelPs  services  in  the  preparation  of  the  : 
remunerating  him  with  the  sum  of  175/.1  aiMii 
to  his  ^  lary  of  50^.  per  annum. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  al  l  Adam  Sued, 
Adelphi,  on  Friday,  Nov.  ll.  Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  council  presented  a  report,  stating  that  the  coun- 
cil have  addresseJ  a  memoTial  to  his  Royal  HighnfES  the 
Prince  oF  Wales  on  the  milisalion  of  the  surplus  fund  le- 
tulling  from  the  Inlernationil  Health  Exhibition,  iccom- 
mending  that  the  following  gentlemen  he  electei)  honorary 
members  of  the  society;— Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bolion, 
C.E.;  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.;  Professor 
Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin  ;  Professor  I..  Pasteur,  of  Paris  ; 
A.  J.  R.  Trendell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  folloHing  gfnjlenien,  proposed  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Saunders  and  Mr.  Shirley  Muiphy,  were  elected  ai  mem- 
bers of  the  society  ;— T.  L.  Ash,  L.R.C.P.Ed.,  M.O.H. 
Holsworthy  and  Okthampion,  K,  S.  D.;  F.  E.  Atkinson. 
L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.O.H.  Craven  Comtined  (SUipton 
Rural)  District;  H.  L.  Betnayj,  M.R.C.S.,  M.O.H, 
Charlton,  Kent;  A.  S.  Bostock,  M.R.C.S.,  M.O.H. 
WhyUe  and  Uoxgiove  District;  H.  Bullock,  F.R.C.S., 
M.O.H.  Hesiofl  and  Islewotih  k.  K.  D.;  W.  C.  Blacketi, 
M.R.C.S.,  M.O.Il.  Durham  Rural  and  Brandon  Urban 
District;  J.  Burke,  M.D.,  M.O.H.  Hatfield,  R.  S.  D.; 
H.  Butlcrfield.  M.R.C.S..  M.O.H.  Wrst  Kent  Com- 
liined  K.  S.  D.;  E.  N.  Carlrss.  M.B  ,  M.O.H.  Devizes 
U.S.  D.;E.  Hunt  Carter.  M.R.C.S.E.,  M.O.Il.  Chelms- 
ford U.  S.  D.  ;  A.  Clarke,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.O.H. 
Street  U.  .S.  D.;  J.  W.  Cook,  M.D.,  M.O.H.  Tendring 
R.  S.  D.;  C.  J.  Denny.  L.K.O-C.P.I.,  M.O.H.  Haitley 
Wininer,R.S.U.;A.L  Evans,L.R.C.P.Lond..M.O.H.ist 
District  Ha«aiden  Ur.ion  ;  H.  I.  Faussel,  M.D.,  M.O.H. 
TamworlhU.  andR.S.D.i  E.  F.  Eusstll,  M.B.,  M.O.H. 
East  Suisei  R.  S.  D.;  R.  H.  Hilliard.  M.D.,  M.O.H. 
Aylesbury  R.  S.  D.;  W.  C.  Morris,  M.B.Ed..  M.O.H, 
Chester- le-Street  R.  S.  D.;  A.  A.  Napptr,  M.R.C.S., 
M.O.H.  Hambledon  Union;  C.  l<ol>erts.  M.R.C.S., 
M.O.H.  U.bridge  R.  S.  D.;  W.  Robinson.  M.D.. 
M.O.H.  Gateshead  ;  F.  Scott,  M.R  C.S..  M  O.H.  Ed- 
monton U.  S.  D.  ;  W.  Stamford,  L.r..C.P.Und., 
M.O.H.  Tunbridge  Wells;  W.  J.  Sykes,  M.D., M.O.H. 
Forlsmouth  Borough  ;  E.  J.  Syson,  L.K,C.P.,  M.O.H. 
St.  N'eots,  Stamford,  Caxton,  and  Whililesea  R.  8.  D., 
and  St.  NeoisU.  S.  D.  ;  E.  Walford,  M.D.,  M.O.H. 
Kamsgaie  U.  S.  D.  i  T.  Wheeler,  M.R.C.S.,  M.O.H. 
Beiley  U.  S.  D.,  and  No.  a  District  Dartford  Union; 
J.  M.  Wilson,  M.D.,  M.O.H.  Doncasler  U.  and  R.  S.  D. 

The  lollowing  gentlemen  weie  elected  as  associates  of 
(hefociety  ;— Nominattii  by  Dr.  Dudfield  and  Mr.  Shirley 
Mutpby-Rpgera  Field,  B.A.Lond.,  M.I.C.E.  ;  Louis 
Parker,  M.U.Lond.  ;  Erne>t  Turner.  F.R.I.B.A.; 
William  Weaver,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  Kensing- 
ton. Nominated  by  Dr.  Jas,  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Dud- 
field—Mark  Judge,  A.li.1  B.A.  Nominated  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Lovett  and  Mr.  Shirley  Mutphy-CeorEe  Wallace.  C.E„ 
Euivtyor  to  the  district  of  St.  Giles.  A  paper  was  read  on 
'  Noxious  Tildes,'  by  Alfred  Spencer,  Esq.,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  <A  Woiks,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
SAKiTAtv  Record  of  Jan.  15,  with  the  discussion  «hich 
followed  it. 

GLASGOW  SANITARY  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Glasgow  Sanitary  Protection  society.  Sir  William  Collins 
in  the  chair,  the  annual  report  by  the  council  was  held 
as  read.  It  stated  that  the  past  year  had  been  one  of 
progress  and  success,  and  the  membership,  notwithstanding 
a  number  of  resignations,  due  largely  10  the  present  bad 
state  of  trade,  was  34,1,  being  an  increase  of  38  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  Ol  those  17S  subscribed  I/,  ir., 
and  the  rest  (country  houses,  bank;,  public  institutions, 
&c.)  paid  hij^her  rJtes.      The  rx]keclutiun  expressed  in  last 


report,  that  (he  woric  outside  Glasgow  would  iooa 
been  verified,  the  work  in  the  country  having  dou 
compared  with  last  year — about  60  coast  and 
houses  in  various  districts  bavini;  been  e>amii 
reported  on.  Town  work  had  also  increased, 
the  year  155  houses  had  been  examined  for  the  fir 
and  of  these  115  were  found  to  have  decided 
These  varied  from  slight  leaks  in  the  pipes  toe 
slDppages,  and  pipes  with  hardly  any  pretence  it  j 
The  council  were  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Asi 
was  being  largely  referred  to  as  an  arbiter  betwei 
lord  and  tenant,  numerous  cases  having  come  und 
notice  where  a  house  was  taken  on  condition  thi 
certified  to  be  safe  by  the  engineer  of  the  Asic 
The  advantage  of  a  report  from  a  neutral  party,  v 
have  00  possible  interest  in  what  might  be  dune, 
vious.  aiid  the  council  hoped  that  this  would  be  si 
largely  recognised  by  the  public.  The  council  co 
speak  from  experience  decidedly  on  the  nccessi 
annual  inspcclion. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  theTC[ 
the  Association  might  almost  be  looked  upon  a 
surance  company,  by  which  members  could  ia 
heahh  of  ihemielvesand  families  for  a  moderate  su 
believed  also  that  if  parties  on  looking  out  fjr  1 
were  to  insist  on  the  landlord  giving  a  certificati 
was  all  right,  landlords  would  for  their  own  sake  I 
to  employ  the  services  of  the  Association. 

Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner.  M.D..  naii  that  a 
real  want  of  such  an  association,  setting  aside  1 
sanitary  department  coull  do  for  ihem,  there 
doubt  whatever.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  ani 
about  the  subject.  Me  would  just  mention  that 
entered  his  house  in  the  college  for  the  first  tim 
built  within  si.i  or  seven  years,  at  .til  events  it  1 
teniporaneous  with  the  new  colt^e  buildings, 
would  reasonably  have  expected  to  hnd  everything 
It  so  happened  that  he  was  not  twenty-four  hour 
house  be'ore  he  nosed  something.  He  ultimately 
a  skilled  man,  with  the  result  that  not  only  his  ow 
but  the  whole  thirteen  houses  <  f  the  college,  h; 
completely  overhauled  again  within  a  year  or  t 
they  were  built.  His  own  house  was  a  perfect  i 
of  lilite  insanitary  defects,  and  he  didn't  think 
much  over  the  line  when  he  said  that  it  cost  h 
70/.  or  80/.  t3  get  the  errors  put  right.  Ne' 
building  was  therefore  no  securiiy,  and  no  m: 
count  with  comfort  on  his  houte  be  ng  safe  u 
joined  an  association  like  this.  The  protessor  alu 
attention  to  the  great  dangers  that  beset  people 
coast  resorts  in  search  of  health,  and  rrmirked  tl 
of  them,  in  taking  lodgings  al  the  coast,  simply 
themselves  into  disease.  It  would  not,  be  said 
reasonable  [f  it  were  a  stipulation  in  leliing  lodg 
there  should  be  a  skilled  report  as  to  the  sanitai 
lions  of  the  houses  every  year  before  they  were  en 

THE  COST  OF  CLEANSING  IN  GLASC 

The  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditun 
Cleansing  Department  of  the  Police  Board,  with 
report,  for  the  year  ended  May  14  last,  has  been 
by  Mr.  John   Young,    superintendent  of  the  dep 

(i'«  Sanitary  Ri^cord  for  Sept.  15,  p,  11. 
statement  embraces  all  accounts  under  domestic 
ing  or  '  manure.'  and  public-street  tcavengia) 
exclusive  of  the  cleansing  of  private  streets  an 
In  the  present  balance-sheet  the  cost  of  tbi 
operations  is  set  down  at  33.780/.  is.  \d.  The  « 
cost  was  35,068/.  The  result,  therefore,  is  a  ti 
1,187/.  '2''  ■  '■'■  The  expenditure  under 
scavenging  or  '  manure,'  or  public-street  scaveng 
estimated  a  I  65.568/.,  whereas  the  actual  expend 
been  65.290/.  is.  3^.,  or  377/.  121.  91/.  less  than 
estimated.  Un  the  olber  hand,  the  revenue,  ni 
eftimaledal  30.500/.,  Is  now  shown  to  have  leacbed 
ox.  id.,  or  i.oio/.oi.  2i/.iD  excess  of  the  estimale.  ' 
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sent  balance  cost  exceeds  the  figure  for  the  previous  year 
by  606/.  This  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  revenue  for  the  year  just  ended  is  997/.  under  the  pre- 
vious year's  revenue,  a  result  caused  by  the  increasing 
difficulty  experienced  in  making  sales  of  manure.  The 
expenditure  has  been  391/.  less  than  during  the  previous 
year.  The  total  amount  of  sales  and  charges,  in- 
cluding railway  carriage,  but  mhtus  deductions,  is 
31,503/.  is,  >ic/.  Of  this  sum  18,386/.  5^.  id.  is 
for  net  sales  of  manure — 12,189/.  is,  6d.  for  *city,* 
and  6,197/.  y,  yJ.  for*  long.*  The  sales  effected 
by  agents  amount  to  8,661/.  10s.  6</.,  and  by  the  staff  of 
the  department  9,724/.  14s.  "jd.  The  balance  is  made  up 
by  railway  carriage  (recoverable  from  consignees)  and 
3ther  smaller  charges  made  for  goods  sold  and  work  per- 
bnned.  The  uncollected  accounts  amount  to  4,811/. 
4r.  III/.,  and  the  unpaid  accounts  to  6,003/.  3/.  gd.  The 
)ad  debts  written  otf  during  the  year  amount  to  24/. 
$s.  lid.  On  the  capital  account  the  department  is 
harged  interest  at  the  rate  of  3I  per  cent,  per  annum, 
■ilh  the  exception  of  the  Fulwood  Moss  item,  on  which 
iterest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  5/.  ly.  Sd.  per  cent. 
'he  total  amount  of  this  account  up  till  May  15,  1883, 
as  95,921/.  gs,  Sd.  The  additional  payments  during  the 
?ar  were  as  follow : — Crawford  Street  despatch  works, 
5,236/.  lis.  6i/.  ;  St.  Rollox  workshops,  803/.  2s.  $d.  ; 
reel  orderly  bins,  431/.  5-r.»  which,  with  a  sum  of 
27/.  3x.  4'/.  unpaid  at  May  15  last,  gives  a  total  of 
13,119/.  lis.  lid.  The  daily  average  number  of  men 
:tually  at  work  under  Mr.  Young's  management  during 
le  ytar  has  been  771.  The  number  of  stud  at  May  15, 
583,  was  173,  as  against  179  at  May  15  last. 
he  average  cost  of  feeding  and  litter  during  the 
ear  has  been  at  the  rate  of  13J.  il^d,  per  horse  per  week, 
s  against  14J.  Sid,  in  the  previous  year.  The  stock  of 
ity  manure  on  hand  at  May  15,  1883,  was  12,219  ^^"s 
cwts.  During  the  year  there  have  been  removed  185,695 
>ns  12  cwts.  The  total  domestic  refuse  collected  daring 
le  year  has  exceeded  the  figures  for  the  previous  year  by 
1,497  tons.  The  average  cartage  per  working  day  during 
le  y  ear  was  727  tons,  exclusive  of  street  watering.  During 
le  year  there  were  53,236  loads,  or  17,567,880  gallons 
f  water  spread  over  the  streets  and  roads  of  the  city. 
)uring  the  year  there  were  210  men  employed  daily 
leansing  private  streets  and  courts,  and  the  cost  for  wages 
nd  material  has  been  10,530/.  ts,  2d.  The  estimated 
ost  was  9,890/.  The  excess  is  accounted  for  by  extra 
iroik  done,  chiefly  in  hose-washing,  which  was  authorised 
1  August  last,  after  the  estimates  had  been  made  up. 
"he  total  expenditure  under  Mr.  Young's  management 
uring  the  year  has  been  as  follows  :— Cleansing — Manure 
nd  scavenging,  65,290/.  7s,  ^d.  ;  cleansing  of  private 
treets  and  courts,  10,530/.  6s.  2d.;  extraordinary  expen- 
liturc  (capital  account),  17,198/.  2s.  ^d.  ;  public  convcni- 
nces,  165/.  i8j.  lod.^  and  adding  total  revenue,  31,510/. 
is.  2t/.,  the  total  amount  dealt  with  during  the  year  amounts 
0  124.694/.  14^.  Sd. 

THE  NEW  FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS  AT 
ST.  PANCRAS  WORKHOUSE. 
^  NEW  block  of  buildings  for  the  enlargement  of  St.  Pan- 
ras  Workhouse  is  now  being  erected  at  Cook's  Terrace, 
rom  designs  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect, 
.2  Poultry,  E.C.,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  unique 
n  MTorkhouse  arrangements,  as  providing  a  great  safeguard 
gainst  fire  and  consequent  panic.  This  new  addition 
k'ill  consist  of  four  floors  of  wards,  each  80  feet  by  40  feet, 
wo  wards  on  each  floor,  with  staitcase,  lift,  and  attend- 
.nts'  rooms  between  them,  a  ground-floor  appropriated  to 
dministrative  purposes,  and  an  upper  ceniral  story  of 
lurscs'  rooms,  together  with  wings  at  the  extreme  ends 
or  baths  and  water-closets — in  all  six  storeys.  The  floors 
hroughout  are  constructed  on  the  *  ligno-concrete  *  system, 
)y  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  &  Co.,  and  while  being  proof 
igainst  fire  from  floor  to  ceiling,  although  only  6,  7,  and 
5  inches  thick  respectively,  also  appear  perfect  from  a  I 


sanitary  point  of  view.  Mr.  Bridgman  aptly  remarks 
*  That  if  the  example  of  the  St.  Pancras  guardians  and 
other  bodies  having  control  over  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  were  followed  of  first  obtaining  a  report^  or 
receiving  suggestions  from  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  by  placing  the  plans  oi 
the  intended  erections  before  him,  as  has  been  done  in 
this  case,  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear  of  the  differences 
and  conflicts  in  regard  to  altering  and  adapting  existing 
buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  public  safety,  and 
fewer,  if  any,  of  the  disastrous  fires  and  panics  that  arc 
continually  occurring.  If,  moreover,  it  were  made  im- 
perative to  obtain  such  reports,  and  10  act  upon  them,  the 
satisfaction  would  be  still  more  complete.*  Capt  Shaw's  re- 
port has  been  printed,  and  in  it  he  expresses  his  approval  of 
the  evident  care  and  attention  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  smallest  details  likely  to  assist  in  securing 
immunity  from  fire,  or,  in  the  event  of  its  occurring,  pre- 
venting it  extending  to  serious  proportions,  as  well  as  with 
the  ample  measures  provided  for  its  extinction.  Captain 
Shaw,  however,  suggests  that  additional  staircases  may  be 
provided  at  each  end  of  the  building  in  addition  to  the 
central  staircase,  so  as  to  secure  additional  means  of  exit 
in  case  of  fire  or  alarm.  It  is  stated  that  these  sugges* 
tions  will  be  carried  out.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  guardians  of  St.  Pancras  are  «o  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  measures  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
life  and  to  fulfil  sanitary  requirements.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  enlightened  example  will  not  be  unmarked,  as  in 
the  ligno-concrete  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett, 
&  Co. ,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  material  at  command  of 
a  very  useful  character  and  one  deserving  of  extensive  triaL 

THE  METROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GARDEN, 
BOULEVARD,  AND  PLAYGROUND  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  83  Lancaster 
Gate,  on  Dec.  2,  Lord  Brabazon  in  the  chair.  A  grant 
of  money  was  voted  towards  the  improvement  of  Ebury 
Square,  Pimlico,  which  the  association  is  maintaining  as  a 
garden,  and  progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  several 
important  pieces  of  work  now  in  hand,  such  as  the  laying 
out  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Churchyard,  Bethiial  Green,  the 
formation  of  a  gymnasium  at  St.  Philip's,  Stepney,  and 
the  preservation  of  Highgate  Woods  and  of  certain  dis- 
used  burial-grounds  in  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.,  Union 
Street,  S.E.,  and  Mount  Street,  W.  The  new  work 
taken  in  hand  included  the  proposed  planting  of  trees  in 
Mile  End  Road,  placing  of  seats  at  Christ  Church,  West- 
minster, laying  out  of  Carlton  Square,  Mile  End,  as  a 
public  garden,  and  opening  of  gardens  in  Stepney,  Camden 
Town,  and  Upper  Holloway.  On  the  representation  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Robinson  the  association  undertook  to  pro- 
vide a  caretaker  for  six  months  for  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel.  Several  other  matters  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  the  second  annual  report 
was  laid  before  the  members. 


PENNY  DINNERS. 
A  CONFERENCE  of  School  Board  Managers  and  Teachers 
was  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  6,  to  consider  the  subject  of  penny  dinners  in  con- 
nection with  underfed  children.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxtoi>, 
M.P.,  presided. 

Mr.  H.  Forbes  Clarke,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  Representative  Managers,  read  a  statement  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary  : — The  sub-committee 
was  appointed  in  June  last  to  consider  the  subject  of  cheap 
dinners  in  connection  with  the  children  attending  Botrd 
Schools.  In  August  they  issued  a  circular  to  the  repre- 
sentative managers  of  each  school  (see  Sanitary  Record 
for  Sept  15,  1884)  to  which  they  have  received  twenty-nine 
replies.  At  the  present  time  fifteen  penny  dinner  centres 
are  in  operation,  and  a  dozen  or  more  are  in  contempla- 
tion. As  an  illustration  of  the  dinners  which  can 
be  supplied,  the  following  list  is  given  of  the  dinners 
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already  provided  at  Albany  Place,  Ilomsey  Road,  Hollo- 
way.  The  quantities  are,  as  a  rule,  found  quite  sufficient 
by  the  children.  The  prices  stated  are  for  one  hundred 
dinners,  and  include  the  cost  of  fuel  and  cooking ;  no  rent 
is  paid.      I.  Currant  pudding,  bread  and  jam,  %s.  ^\d. 

2.  Suet  pudding  and  jam,  bread  and   cheese,   &r.   lo/. 

3.  Rice    (with    suet),    milk    and    treacle,    bread    and 
j  am,   %s,  oW.     4.  Soup  (two  sheep's  head  and  barley) 

and  bread,  os.  6d,  5.  Potatoe  soup  (with  bones)  and  bread, 
8j.  2d,  6.  Bacon  (hot)  and  beans  and  bread,  8j.  '^\d, 
7.  Bacon  (hot)  and  potatoes,  bread,  and  jam,  &r.  io\d, 
i,  Irish  stew  and  bread,  6^.  i\\d,  9.  Soup,  and  dump- 
lings,  and  bread,  %s,  i\d,  10.  Pea-soup  and  bread,  ^s,  Sd, 
II.  Mutton  broth,  bread,  and  jam,  ys,  2id,  12.  Meat, 
rolly-polly,  bread  and  jam,  gs,  i^d. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dinners  differ  in  cost,  but  as  one 
of  the  committee  writes,  'by  alternating  the  more  and  the 
less  expensive,  a  mean  is  maintained  for  the  week.'  The 
cost  will  vary  a  little  in  different  districts,  according  to  the 
6ums  paid  for  food  and  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  such  a  very 
large  attendance,  which  showed  that  the  subject  for  which 
they  had  met  had  acquired  great  interest.  The  question 
of  penny  dinners  had  only  lately  become  urgent,  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  public  interest  that  had  been  drawn 
to  over-pressure  in  schools  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  such  over-pressure  could  be  traced  to  insuffi- 
cient  food,  in  fact  that  *  over-pressure  *  was  merely  another 
word  for  underfeeding.  His  hearers  would  agree  that  the 
Education  Department  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
He  was  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Mundella,  who  did  not  come 
to  the  meeting  in  his  official  capacity. 

Although  the  School  Board  could  not  take  any  active 
part  in  the  penny  dinner  movement,  the  members  might 
lend  the  schoolrooms,  free « of  rent.  He  pointed  out  that 
of  these  dinner  centres  fifteen  had  already  been  started, 
and  that  twelve  were  in  contemplation,  and  although  some 
of  them  might  not  yet  be  successful,  that  was  no  reason  why 
others  should  not  be  started,  as  at  present  the  movement 
was  really  only  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  in  time  the  dinners  would  be  quite  self- 
supporting. 

Mr.  H.  Spicer,  member  of  the  London  School  Board, 
said  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  worked  in  ragged  and 
other  schools,  consequently  he  knew  something  of  the 
lack  of  food  spoken  of.  Children  had  come  to  him,  for 
whom  the  first  thing  requisite  was  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  meal ;  many  had  come  there  without  a  breakfast  and 
gone  through  the  day  without  anything,  not  knowing 
whether  they  would  find  food  when  they  got  home.  He 
arged  that  this  was  not  a  question  either  for  the  Education 
Department  or  the  School  Board,  but  that  it  could  be 
solved  by  voluntary  agency.  He  then  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — 'That  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  Central 
Council  to  assist  the  Local  Committees  who  have  engaged, 
or  are  about  to  engage,  in  providing  penny  dinners  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.*  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rose,  in  a  few 
words,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  supported  the  resolution.  He 
said  the  question  of  feeding  the  children  was  a  more  im- 
portant one  than  the  education  question  itself,  although  he 
did  not  undervalue  education,  which  was  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  future  raising  of  our  population.  But  there 
was  a  larger  question  behind  it.  We  had  in  our  great 
cities  and  towns,  and  especially  in  London,  a  class  which 
might  in  itself  almost  be  considered  a  caste,  which  con- 
sisted of  unskilled  labourers  who  had  no  regular  occupation, 
but  lived  from  hand  to  mouth;  a  number  of  them  were  the 
product  of  intemperance  and  a  great  proportion  were 
steeped  in  misery.  He  thought  it  was  a  social  scandal 
that  no  such  squalor  and  misery  is  to  be  found  in  Europe 
as  there  was  in  London,  and  the  only  way  to  wipe  out 
this  blot  was  to  train  the  children.  He  spoke  of  the 
school  system  in  Switzerland  where  the  rich  children  took 
the  poor  children  home  to  feed  them.  He  particularly 
mentioned  two  schools  in  England  which  had  achieved 


great  success.  One  was  a  Devonshire  school  w 
Henry  Peek  (the  first  organiser  of  penny  dinners 
five  years  carried  out  that  system  with  remarkable 
The  other  was  the  Jews*  Free  School,  Spitalfieldi 
3, 100  poor  Jews,  most  of  them  foreign  refugee! 
3,200  on  the  rolls,  attend  daily,  and  there  is  1 
pressure  there  because  the  Jews  of  the  West  £ 
after  the  Jews  of  the  East  End.    (See  page  247.) 

He  had  been  to  see  his  friend  the  Rev.  Md 
rector  of  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  who,  although  a  cl< 
was  a  practical  man,  and  a  man  of  science,  an< 
induced  him  to  be  present  this  afternoon.  T 
Moore  Ede  had  provided  penny  dinners  at  Tjme 
he  was  present  recently  when  150  to  200  children 
to  dinner,  which  the  children  seemed  to  thorough 
The  food  was  very  good  ;  in  fact  he  tasted  sor 
soup,  which  was  better  than  some  he  had  at  Yorl 
for  a  shilling. 

A  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  the  Rei 
Bamett,  that  the  following  ladies  and  gentleme 
Central,  Council  for  establbhing  self-supportin 
dinners  in  connection  with  elementary  schools 
Geo.  Hamilton,  Lady  Stevens,  Mrs.  Maitlai 
King.  Mr.  W.  Bousfield,  Mr.  H.  Forbes  Clai 
S.  D.  Fuller,  Mr.  H.  Hoare,  Rev.  J.  H.  R 
H.  Spicer,  Major  J.  Wade,  with  power  to  add 
number.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  1 
member  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  car 
Mr.  Lucraft's  and  Mr.  Murphy's  names  be  added 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  consented  to  act  as  p 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  as  vice-presidei 
central  council. 

The  Rev.  Moore  Ede  seconded  the  resolutio 
was  adopted.  He  gave  an  account  of  what  he  1 
in  connection  with  these  penny  dinners  in  hii 
(Gateshead),  where  he  had  provided  13,180  din] 
cost  of  48/.  2s,  fki.  After  paying  all  expenses  t 
a  balance  left  of  61.  10s,  gld.  ;  he  could  provid 
at  a  decidedly  less  cost  than  id,  per  head.  He 
the  soup  which  Mr.  Mundella  praised  so  much  co 
for  30  gallons,  and  if  the  cost  of  bread  were  wk 
50  pence,  it  would  cost  125  pence  to  feed  180  chi 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  H.  Forbes  Clarke 
average  daily  attendance  at  Gifford  Street  for  the 
weeks  was  as  follows  : — 97,  130,  157,  157,  217,  : 

The  FisA  Culture  Journal  describes  a  curioa 
ment  made  at  the  aquarium  of  the  National  Fish 
Association  at  the  Healtheries.  It  had  been  rep 
the  Association,  on  the  authority  of  some  Amen 
brandy  would  revive  fish  on  the  point  of  death 
maining  too  long  out  of  water,  and  the  secretary 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Two  Pruss 
were  therefore  taken  from  the  tank  at  the  aqoari 
kept  in  the  air  for  four  hours.  At  the  end  of  thi 
little  brandy  and  water  was  administered  to  one 
with  a  feather,  and  both  were  then  put  back  into  t 
The  fish  which  had  been  dosed  with  brandy 
revived,  but  the  other  floated  about  on  its  side,  as 
dead  ;  and  to  avoid  contaminating  the  water, 
suppose,  it  was  taken  out  and  thrown  aside.  The  si 
however,  taking  up  the  lifeless  fish,  opened  its  nu 
poured  brandy  and  water  down  its  throat,  and  \ 
again  in  the  tank,  but  with  little  expectation  of  i 
revive.  For  five  minutes  it  floated  motionless,  li 
slight  evidence  of  life  appeared,  and  the  fish  soo 
to  move  its  fins  feebly,  and  regained  by  degrees  i 
strength.  Neither  of  the  fishes  suffered,  appveo 
permanent  injury  from  their  experience.  This 
disappointing  ;  bom  water  drinkers  like  fish  sho 
tainly  have  conducted  themselves  differently,  ind 
to  the  pernicious  effects  of  alcohol  under  aU  axcoM 
We  remember  reading  of  some  pigs,  those  moch  8 
animals,  which,  when  dosed  ¥ritn  alcohol,  behaved ' 
have  been  expected  of  them,  and  rendered  the 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  or  eqaiTaknt  uBpnn 
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REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

* Somftkiti£ altfmpteti^  iffMutking dont' 
BEDFOfin  Rural— A  nolewonhy  feature  of  this  report 
is  the  account  which  it  contains  of  the  efToils  of  the  sani- 
tary authority  10  improve  the  homes  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants.  Fev  bodies  similarly  circumstanced  can  lay 
claim  to  a  couise  of  action  which  for  a  period  of  eleven 
years  has  been  so  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  In 
lefeiring  to  the  subject  Dr.  Piior  observes  :  In  these  days, 
when  the  gieal  and  the  wealthy  are  vying  with  one  imolhet 
to  evince  their  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  and  of  tlie  poor,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  let  it  be  known  that  this  work  has,  for  the 
past  eleven  years,  been  strictly  kept  in  view.  Daring  that 
period  186  houses  have  been  reported  to  the  sanitary 
authority  as  unlit  for  habitation,  of  which  some  have  dis- 
appeared entirely,  some  have  ceased  to  be  used  as  dwcU- 
ines,  some  have  been  enlargeil,  repaired,  or  added  to — 
rendered  habitable,  in  fact ;  and  though  there  still  remain 
many  others  which  are  far  from  being  perfect,  the  r;pre- 
ientatioiu  of  the  oBicials  have  been  controlled  by  a  sense 
>f  the  lasses  to  which  agriculture  hu  been  exposed,  and 
Jte  a.ddilional  accommodation  required  for  some  of  the 
amilies  whom  It  has  been  necessary  to  remove.  Thus  the 
louses  reported  as  unlit  for  habitation  have  latterly  been, 
in  the  average,  about  twenty  annually,  while  in  the  first 
Jiree  year<  they  only  averaged  nine.  Overcrowded  houses, 
3n  the  contrary,  have  diminished  materially  in  number, 
and  it  is  now  thoroughly  known  in  the  villages  that  this  form 
of  nnisance,  injurious  to  health  aud  repulsive  to  decency, 
can  no  longer  be  continued,  and  the  usual  subterfuges  and 
excases  have  been  too  often  tried  in  vain  to  leave  much 
hop«  of  sDccess.  As  a  consequence,  the  annua!  average 
of  i:ases  of  overcrowding  has  diminished  from  14  per 
uuinm  in  the  Htst  three  years  to  between  7  and  ij  in 
the  last  eight  years.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  general 
death-rate,  which,  however,  was  not  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  aoy  unusual  conditions,  but  rather  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  aged  persons  among  the  population.  Diphtheria, 
which  was  fatal  in  nine  cases,  seems  to  be  establishing 
ilielf  in  the  district,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  typhoid 
fever  was  not  nearly  so  fatal  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
zymotic  death-rate  is  estimated  at  1-3  per  l,0oo,  which  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  relumed  for  1882. 

Braintree  Rurai. — The  third  annual  report  of  Mr. 
C,  E.  Abbott  possesses  the  conspicuous  merit  of  being 
vriltCQ  strictly  on  the  lines  of  tbe  official  instructions. 
The  drcamstances  of  the  distnct  are  such  as  to  call  for 
active  and  energetic  supervision,  and  Ihe  report  bears 
evidence  of  this  having  been  bestowed.  Tbe  system  of 
excrement  disposal  at  Coggleshal!  is  in  much  need  of 
improvement,  which  could  best  be  effected  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Health  Officer's  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of 
the  CJoni  system  of  closets.  The  water  supply  for 
the  most  part  is  derived  from  shallow  surface- wells, 
which  are  not  fit  receptacles  for  drinking-water.  The 
necessity  of  securing  an  improved  supply  was  demon- 
ttiated  by  the  contamination   of  one  of  these   wells   by 

a'boid  excreta.  The  year  was  characterised  by  a  con- 
erable  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease,  some  140  cases  , 
being  notified  to  the  Health  Officer.  Scarlatina,  the  con-  I 
tinuation  of  the  epidemic  of  iSSz,  was  scarcely  absent 
from  the  district  at  any  time,  and  caused  RfLeen  deaths. 
Tbe  disease  was  of  a  mi!d  type,  and  the  spread  of  infection 
was  largely  due  to  this  and  to  the  reckless  exposure  of 
children  when  in  a  state  of  desquamation.  Diphtheria, 
alio  the  revival  of  the  outbreak  of  the  previous  year,  was 
eight  cases  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-eight,  of  which 
)  received.  Mr.  Abbott  is  inclined  to 
attribute  the  principal  part  of  the  epidemic  to  school 
uifluence,  though  he  admits  that  a  more  probable  eiplana- 
(ion  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  poverty,  bad  feeding, 


and  unhealthy  conditions  so  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
district.  Nine  deaths  were  recorded  from  diarrhcea,  and 
three  from  measles.  Proper  precautions  were  adopted  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  these  diseases,  which  in  all  num- 
t>ered  thirlj-wx,  being  equivalent  to  a  death-rate  of  1-75 
per  i,ooa.  The  general  death-rate  is  returned  at  16-69 
per  1,000. 

Caklton.— Mr.  J,  T.  Knight  reports  that  a  larger  onmher 
of  private  improvements  were  effected  in  1883  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  he  reminds  bis  authority  that  much 
more  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  he  earnestly 
recommends  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Public  Health  Act.  Particular 
attention  is  drawn  to  tbe  necessity  of  a  supply  of  whole- 
some water,  and  to  the  fad  (hat  some  parts  of  the  district 
are  deplorably  in  need  of  proper  sewerage.  On  the  whole, 
however,  much  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary aspect  of  the  district,  and  the  report  shows  that  the 
eBorls  of  the  sanitary  authority  ate  often  seriously  ham' 
pered  by  private  interests.  The  mortality  from  all  causes 
in  1SS3  was  much  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
lymolic  deaths  exhibited  a  decrease  of  13.  The  fatality 
amongst  infants,  however,  was  extremely  high,  and  chest 
affections  contributed  somewhat  largely  to  the  death-tate, 
which  is  estimated  at  16-03  per  1,000. 

Carnarvonshire  Co.hblned  District. — The  almost 
phenomenal  prevalence  of  whooping-cough  in  this  district 
during  18S3  is  naturally  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Rees,  in 
his  annual  report,  devotes  much  attention.  For  the  most 
part  the  disease,  which  caosei)  3II  deaths,  was  spread  by 
the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  parents,  and  the  absence  of 
means  for  obtaining  information  of  new  cases.  An  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  compulsory  notification  of  such 
cases,  but  without  success ;  and,  pending  some  satikfac- 
toty  arrangement,  Mr.  Rees  advocates  tbe  erection  of 
infectious  hospitals.  It  would  appear,  be  observes,  that 
this  question  is  somewhat  at  a  deadlock,  from  the  different 
views  regarding  it  held  by  the  local  and  central  authorities. 
The  former  hesitate  to  incur  the  expense  of  building  hos- 
pitals without  having  prompt  information  of  the  first  cases 
invading  their  districts,  a  condition  which  they  look  upon 
as  essential  to  its  usefulness,  and  the  latter  are  reluctant  to 
grant  compulsory  notification  until  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
pital has  shown  that  there  is  a  thoroughly  earnest  resolu- 
tion to  deal  effectually  with  the  cases  when  tliey  have 
been  notified.  Mr.  Rees  inclines  to  the  view  that,  even 
in  the  absence  of  hospitals,  the  notification  of  infectious 
disease  is  invaluable,  though  he  admits  that  far  realising 
its  utmost  advantages  the  piovision  of  such  accommoda- 
tion is  essentially  necessary.  Diphtheria  and  croup  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  mortality,  the  deaths  numbering 
73,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  fatality  from  typhoid 
fever  was  much  below  the  average.  This  last  disease 
visited  Bangor  with  remarkable  leniency.  Three  cases 
only  came  under  consideration  during  the  first  six  months, 
and  all  recovered.  When  the  enormous  amount  of  in- 
fective matter  that  was  diffiised  through  the  town  in  1882 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  appears  little  less  than  mar- 
vellous that  the  disease  should  have  been  stamped  out  so 
effectually.  Mr.  Rees  attributes  this  to  the  thorough  and 
constantly  sustained  disinfection,  especially  in  keeping  the 
sewers  constantly  filled  with  euchlorine  gas.  Measles  and 
scarlatina  were  both  prevalent  in  epidemic  proportions, 
and  together  destroyed  137  lives.  The  death-iate  from 
lym otic  causes  was  as  high  as  3  14  per  l,ooo,  the  general 
death-rate  being  equivalent  to  zo'4  per  1,000. 

FuLHAM  Fever  Hospitau — In  his  seventh  annual 
report  on  the  working  of  the  Western  Hospital  of  the 
Metropoliun  Asylums  Board,  Dr.  R.  D.  R.  Sweeting,  Ihe 
medical  superintendent,  states  that  including  the  patients 
remaining  at  the  close  of  1883,  373  patients  were  dis- 
charged cured,  21  died,  leaving  43  still  under  treatment. 
Of  the  236  admissions  in  1883,  as  many  as  197  (83  per 
cenC  of  the  whole)  were  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  18 
from  enteric  fever,   13  from  typDtii,  and  S  from  other 
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diseases.  Besides  these,  six  cases  of  scarlet  fever  deve- 
loped eruptions  of  German  measles  in  their  course,  the 
infection  being  started  either  directly  from  one  of  the 
cases  admitted  with  the  disease,  or  being  due  to  the  con- 
current infection  of  one  or  more  outside.  Two  cases, 
also,  of  chicken-pox  co-existing  with  scarlet  fever  were 
noticed,  one  in  which  the  eruption  of  the  former  was  just 
showing,  and  in  the  other  was  in  a  more  advanced  stage ; 
these  cases  infected  a  scarlet  fever  convalescent.  Fifty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  admissions  of  scarlet  fever  were 
under  ten  years,  whilst  the  second  quinquenniad  afforded 
the  most  cases.  The  deaths  numbered  15,  the  mortality 
being  greater  amongst  males  than  females,  and  heaviest  in 
those  under  five  years.  Amongst  the  kidney  affections 
noted  by  Dr.  Sweeting  as  complications  and  sequelse  of 
this  disease,  acute  inflammation  and  simple  albuminuria 
held  equal  positions,  being  equal  to  a  percentage  of  about 
12  on  the  total  of  completed  cases;  dropsy  was  all  but 
absent.  Bronchitis  and  pleurisy  were  the  most  frequent 
amongst  lung  complications  ;  the  cervical  glands  the  most 
frequently  enlarged  ;  purulent  otorrhoea  was  fairly  fre- 
quent ;  also  purulent  nasal  catarrh.  Uracmic  convulsions 
were  noted  in  eight  cases,  and  a  true  relapse  in  ten.  Acute 
rheumatism  figured  as  a  complication  four  times ;  and 
there  were  three  cases  of  abscess  behind  the  pharynx.  Of 
those  noted  in  enteric  fever,  which  was  fa'al  in  three  in- 
stances, and  exclusively  amongst  males,  bronchitis  and 
pleurisy  were  the  most  common.  There  was  no  mortality 
amongst  the  patients  suffering  from  typhus  fe^er  ;  indeed, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  five  only  were  treated,  the  others  being 
transferred.  The  average  duration  of  stay  of  scarlet  fever 
cases  was  78*5  days,  but  this  average  was  increased  by  the 
prolongation  of  stay  of  the  patients  who  contracted 
measles.  That  of  enteric  fever  cases  was  72*2  days.  Five 
of  the  nursing  staff  and  one  maid  were  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever,  but  none  died  :  all  were  first  attacks.  An 
assistant  nurse  contracted  typhus  fever  and  died ;  two 
others  caught  measles  and  enteric  fever  respectively,  and 
recovered.  Dr.  Sweeting's  report,  which  maintains  the 
high  character  of  its  predecessors  for  method  and  arrange- 
ment, concludes  with  a  number  of  useful  statistical  tables, 
those  recording  the  complications  and  sequelce  observed  in 
completed  cases  of  scarlatina  and  enteric  fever  bt^ing  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Glanford  Brigg  Rural. — The  recent  disclosures  at 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere  invest  with  a  special  interest  the 
traffic  in  life  insurance  policies,  and  Mr.  Moxon,  in  a 
report  which  evinces  much  care  and  thought,  properly 
takes  exception  to  the  dangerous  plan,  extensively  carried 
on  in  several  villages  in  his  district,  of  insuring  the  lives 
of  infants  and  children.  Zymotic  diseases  were  fatal  in 
1882  to  65  persons,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  2*25  per 
x,ooo.  Mr.  Moxon  advocates  the  establishment  of  in- 
fectious hospitals  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  his  dis- 
trict, being  convinced  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  would 
gladly  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
for  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  this  kind.  Diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  accounted  for  65  deaths,  a  mor- 
tality considerably  augmented  by  injudicious  exposure. 
Passing  over  the  principal  social  causes  favouring  consump- 
tion, over  which  a  sanitary  authority  can  exercise  but 
little  control,  Mr.  Moxon  thinks  that  the  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  by-laws  having  reference  to  the  construction  of 
better  ventilated  and  drier  houses  ought  in  time  to  bear 
fruit.  The  general  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  the  district 
represented  16-5  per  i,ooo.  During  1883  the  number  of 
deaths  from  phthisis  was  13  above  the  average.  Mr. 
Moxon  is  unable  to  account  for  this  excess,  which  he 
thinks  may  in  part  be  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  he 
hopes  that  the  present  year  may  exhibit  a  corresponding 
decrease.  This  mortality  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
increased  death-rate,  which  was  equivalent  to  19  o  per 
1,000.  The  fatality  amongst  infants  and  young  children 
was  below  the  average,  but  there  was  a  large  number  of 
deaths  recorded  in  aged  persons.  Zymotic  diseases  de- 
stroyed 81  lives,  representing  a  death-rate  of  2*8  per  1,000. 


Gloucester  Urban. — The  sanitary  authority  of  thii 
town  seems  in  no  mood  to  carry  out  the  important  require- 
ments of  their  district.  The  ^ult,  however,  does  not  lie 
with  the  health-officer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilton,  who  from  year 
to  year  continues  to  remind  them  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done.  Speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  sewers  be 
observes  : — *  In  the  report  for  1877,  I  stated  that  the 
escape  of  gas  through  the  ventilators  was  a  caose  of 
serious  complaint.  In  my  report  for  18S0  I  spoke  of  ibe 
nuisance  arising  from  this  cause,  and  in  my  last  report  I 
again  called  attention  to  the  subject.  At  the  present  tiae 
there  has  been  but  little  al)atement,  and  as  the  vam 
weather  arrives  I  anticipate  a  renewal  of  the  nai<ioce.* 
Mr.  Wilton  points  out  that  where  additional  veatilatoc 
have  been  provided  the  results  have  always  been  satift* 
factory,  and  he  urges  his  authority  to  largely  adopt  tl» 
plan.  An  appeal  is  also  made  for  the  provision  of  proper 
hospital  accommodation,  the  present  building  being  (fe- 
scribed  as  *  a  second-hand,  wooden  structure,  which  is 
now  becoming  old,  and  is  not  perfectly  weathei-proot* 
That  an  erection  of  this  kind  should  be  called  upoolo  , 
serve  a  population  of  nearly  40,000  inhabitants  sea 
scarcely  credible,  and  the  town  council  will  be  incarrio^a 
grave  responsibility  if  they  continue  tu  allow  their  district 
to  remain  unprovided  with  adequate  means  for  treatiif 
cases  of  infectious  sickness.  Mr.  Wiltcn  has  little  of  in- 
terest to  say  in  regard  to  the  mortality  statistics,  bat  he 
thinks  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  continuance  of  the 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  the  health  of  the  town  has  not 
been  unsatisfactory.  Chest  affections  contributed  largely 
to  the  death-rate,  which  is  estimated  at  17 '3  per  i,ooa 

Hanley. — A  large  proportion  of  this  report  is  takes 
up  by  Dr.  Swift  Walker  with  statistics  to  show  that  the 
increase  in  the  general  death-rate  from  22*3  to  24'!  per 
1,000  was  entirely  confined  to  children  under  five,  and  (9 
adults  having  ages  exceeding  forty-five  years.     Of  the  401 
deaths  of  infants  under  twelve  months,  91  arose  from  the 
various    zymotic  diseases   (52  alone  being  attribated  to 
diarrhoea),   32  from  tubercular  diseases,   74  from  cootbI- 
sions,   71  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organ>,  55  fr'* 
atrophy    and    debility,  and    31  were    premature  biithk 
Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  previous  joi^ 
it  is  found  that  the  deaths  from  zymotic  causes,  coBsti> 
tutional    diseases,   and    atrophy   and    debility  shov  a 
increase,  whilst  those  from  other  causes  exhibit  a  dediat 
From  the  principal  zymotic  disorders  no  fewer  than  2If 
persons  at  all  ages  lost  their  lives,  returning  a  death4aie 
of  4*4  per  x,ooo  ;  and  Dr.  Walker  thinks  that  *coosid* 
ing  we  have  been  visited  by  three  epidemics,  it  seal 
almost  miraculous  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  not  big^* 
The  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  fatal  in  6$  cases,  seems  • 
have  caused  considerable  trouble  ;  but  the  report  cootafli 
little  of  interest  in  regard  to  this  or  the  other  epidefuci 
Some  sanitary  work  of  a  practical  and  permanent  cbancta 
was  performed  during  the  year,  although   Dr.  Walkers 
method  of  recording  it  is  not  of  the  best. 

Helmsley  Rural. — In  addition  to  enjoying  a  remMk- 
able  immunity  from  zymotic  disease,  the  general  deiA* 
rate  of  this  district  during  1883  (13  88  per  1,000)  itf 
much  below  the  average  of  previous  year^  The  neii 
death-rate  recorded  in  the  period  1863-1880  was  \l% 
whilst  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  was  only  15* 
Dr.  Bruce  Low  estimates  that  this  is  equal  to  a  saviss* 
14  lives  per  annum,  which  he  attributes  to  the  impioM 
sanitary  condition  of  the  district.  The  rate  of  xnhsiSi 
mortality  also  participated  in  the  decline,  although  the 
fact  that  four  out  of  nine  deaths  under  one  year  occsned 
in  illegitimate  children  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisiactMT' 
Scarlet  fever  was  the  only  infectious  disease  whidi  ^ 
peared  in  a  fatal  form,  the  deaths  (three  in  number)  beifl{ 
equivalent  to  a  zymotic  rate  of  0*75  per  l,O0Oi  Thfl* 
were  several  local  outbreaks  of  diarrhoea,  due  priaopiW 
to  insanitary  surroundings ;  but  not  a  single  case  of  eitbtf 
diphtheria  or  enteric  fever  was  heard  of.  Dr.  Low  b* 
able  to  chronicle  the  completion  of  any  works  of  ^^''^'^ 
or  water-supply,  and  he  points  out  that  tlie  nadiiiMfy  w 
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Ji  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  has  practically 
ce  in  the  district.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
ity  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  satisfactory 
le  year's  work,  and  hopes  that  the  future  may 
rovision  of  proper  means  for  protecting  and 
g  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
M  Rural. — The  most  pressing  requirement  of 
tant  mining  district  is  a  wholesome  supply  of 
ch,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  local  water 
the  authority  are  unable  to  provide.  Dr.  Mac- 
ts  out  that  the  absence  of  this  first  essential  of 
manliness  was  severely  felt  at  Prudhoe,  where  a 
ber  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  either 

indirectly  from  this  cause.  The  fact  that  no 
ts  whereby  the  excellent  drainage  throughout 
1  of  the  district  may  be  systematically  flushed, 
ly  anticipation  of  these  villages  being  placed  in 
isfactory  condition.  The  history  of  the  circum- 
tnding  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease,  which 
for  13-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  as  com- 

7*2  in  the  previous  year,  clearly  shows  that 
e  cases  might  have  been  prevented,  had  imme- 
•nation  of  their  occurrence  been  afforded  to  the 
"iciaJs.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  means  exist 
any  knowledge  of  the  first  appearance  |of  in- 
case can  be  given  to  the  health-officer,  at  least 
1  can  be  in  all  cases  depended  upon.     Dr.  Mac- 

not  repeat  the  many  arguments  in  favour  of 
r'  notification,  but  he  observes  that  until  this  has 
:led,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  successfully  with 
»vill  be  almost  insuperable.  There  was  a  de- 
le  rate  of  infantile  mortality,  and  the  uncertified 
e  fewer  than  in  1882.  Dr.  Maclagan  seems  to 
icted  no  opportunity  to  improve  the  sanitary 
le  district,  and  his  report  contains  much  evidence 
ind  painstaking  work. 

DREST  Rural. — To  judge  from  Mr.  Jenkins* 
ort,  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  this  district 
have  materially  improved  during  1883.     In  the 

1  no  death  has  taken  place  from  typhoid  fever 
uthority  appointed  a  Committee  of  Inspection, 
d  upon  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  and 
ly.  At  Lyndhurst  a  committee  was  appointed 
ite  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place,  with  the 
sc  the  words  of  the  medical  officer  himself,  *  of 
rectifying  the  defects  as  far  as  is  possible  at 
It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  inhabit- 
is  place  have  appointed  a  burial  board,  and 
site  for  a  burial  ground.  Some  such  committee 
ch  .sat  at  Lyndhurst  is  evidently  wanted  in  the 
trict,  where  the  death-rate  is  the  highest  in  the 
i  the  water-supply  and  drainage  are  very  de- 
Lt  Hilltop  every  house  was  inspected,  and  all 
te  sanitary  improvements  carried  out.  The 
or  the  year  1883  was  27*85,  and  the  death-rate 
f  zymotic  diseases,  measles  proved  by  far  the 
accounting  for  13  deaths  out  of  the  16  attributed 
disorders  of  its  class.     Of  the  13  deaths  from 

2  occurred  at  a  village  named  Eling,  which 
close  proximity  to  Southampton,  where  the 
s  raging,  and  whence  it  was  probably  carried. 
*r  of  deaths  in  children  under  5 — 73  out  of  an 
>f  21 1,  or  5*5  per  i.ooo  population — was  greater 
uld  be.  In  Mr.  Jenkins'  opinion  the  cause  is 
1,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  scarcity  in  many 

milk,  and  in  the  custom  which  prevails  among 
giving  their  infants  *  farinaceous  or  other  unsuit- 

HAM. — Based  upon  a  population  of  54,063  per- 
eath-rate  of  this  district  in  1882  represented 
000  against  16*8  in  1881  and  16*5  in  1880. 
lis  increased  mortality  was  due  to  the  fatal  pre- 
zymotic  diseases,  which  accounted  for  216 
4  per  1,000  inhabitants,  out  of  a  total  of  973 
from  all  causes.  Scarlet  fever  and  whooping- 
t  present  in  epidemic  proportions,  and  together 


destroyed  116  lives;  while  diphtheria,  measles,  and 
'  fever '  claimed  a  larger  death-rate  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  sewers,  espe- 
cially as  regards  flushing  and  ventihtion,  is  an  evil  of 
great  magnitude,  and  one  that  the  authority  should  bestir 
themselves  to  remove.  Referring  to  the  need  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sewage  worUs,  Dr.  Watson  observes,  *  I  hope 
that  the  Board  will  liberally  provide  engine  power,  not 
only  for  the  present  increased* requirements,  but  for  the 
future,  as  I  understand  that  the  present  engine  and  pumps 
are  at  times  totally  inadequate  to  lift  the  sewage,  and  at 
such  times  the  sluice  has  to  be  opened  to  allow  the  crude 
sewage  to  pass  off  into  the  dock.'  Both  in  this  and  in 
other  directions  the  district  stands  in  need  of  earnest  and 
sustained  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  authority,  whose 
dilatory  action  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  want  of 
practical  advice.  During  1883  Dr.  Watson  reports  that 
many  unhealthy  places  have  been  greatly  improved, 
although  the  state  of  the  sewers  is  still  very  defective. 
There  was  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  system  of  re 'use 
removal,  and,  as  regards  the  performance  of  minor  sanitary 
work.  Dr.  Watson  notes  with  satisfaction  that  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  com- 
plied with  the  requisitions  and  notices  served  on  them  in 
respect  to  nuisances,  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  any  case.  The  general  death-rate  represented 
i6*i  per  I, OCX),  being,  with  one  exception,  the  lowest  re- 
corded since  187 1.  There  was  an  extensive  epidemic  of 
measles  which  destroyed  41  lives,  and  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  was  much  above  that  registered  in  the  two 
previous  years,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  scarlatina, 
whooping-cough,  and  *  fever '  were  less  fatal  than  usual. 
The  zymotic  death-rate  was  equivalent  to  27  per  i,oo3. 


SURVEYORS'    AND    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS'    REPORTS. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — Mr.  W.  H.  Fox,  C.E.,  the 
surveyor  and  engineer  of  this  borough,  has  written  an 
excellent  and  practical  report  as  to  his  proceedings  during 
the  year  ended  Aug.  31  last.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  report  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  single  and  duplicate  systems  of  sewerage  at  present 
in  use.  Referring  generally  to  the  question  of  drainage, 
Mr.  Fox  is  convinced  that  every  year  brings  additional 
evidence  that  sanitary  matters  are  being  better  understood 
and  appreciated,  an  increased  anxiety  being  noted  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  the.drainage  of  their  houses 
put  in  order.  This  is  not  always  easy,  for  after  the  old 
drains  have,  it  is  believed,  been  taken  up  and  relaid  and 
properly  disconnected  from  the  house,  there  is  still  some 
defect,  which  is  at  length  found  to  arise  from  an  old  field 
drain  or  a  house  drain  abandoned  some  years  previously, 
and  which  had  not  been  properly  cut  off.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  steps  taken  for  improving 
the  surface  of  back  yards,  and  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  thinking  that  a  paving  of  Macadam  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  old  and  objectionable  cobbles,  which  permit 
of  the  lodgment  of  filth  in  a  manner  that  is  difficult  to 
remove.  Proper  regard  was  had  to  the  regular  and 
systematic  flushing  of  the  sewers,  especially  in  the  summer, 
and  a  sharp  look  out  was  kept  on  all  new  buildings.  The 
removal  of  refuse  was  not  neglected,  and  the  surveyor 
records  the  mortality  statistic  J  of  the  borough  since  1874 
in  order  to  emphasise  the  advantages  of  the  water-closet 
and  dry-ashpit  system  over  the  old-fashioned  middens. 
The  appendix  contains  an  abundance  of  statistics  of  local 
importance,  together  with  some  useful  maps  and  plans. 

Bedford  Rural.— Mr.  Adams  reports  that  in  1883 
he  disposed  of  270  nuisances,  of  which  no  fewer  than  175 
arose  from  accumulations  of  refuse  and  defective  privies. 
Twelve  hooses  were  fouod  to  be  dilapidated  and  unfit  for 
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habitation,  II  were  reported  as  overcrowded,  and  aoirere 
disinfected.  In  39  cases  defective  drains  and  privies  were 
remedied,  and  oilier  miaoi  improvements  efTected.  Of 
the  370  nuisances  inspected,  170  nrcre  atiated  withaut  the 
issue  of  formal  notice. 

BOSMEltE  AMD  ClaydOK  RuitAL.— Mr.  Harrington 
reports  that  during  (tie  past  year  215  nuismces  were  re- 
ported, ot  urhich  igi  were  alKited,  involving  the  issue  of 
1S4  notices.  No  improvement  was  made  in  the  water- 
sapply  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  closure  of 
a,  polluted  well  ;  but  48  privies  were  repaired  and  other- 
wise improved,  and  19  house-drains  were  trapped.  Alto- 
gether 1,864  houses  and  premises  were  inspected,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  nuisances  of  a  kind  incidental  to 
a  rural  district  were  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  In  no  case 
Via  it  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings. 

Bridgwater. —The  report  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Laffan  on  his  work  in  this  district  during  1883  is  one  of 
the  best  that  has  come  before  us.  It  sets  out  in  clear  and 
concise  language  the  steps  taken  for  improving  the  water- 
supply,  describes  the  cFTect  of  the  various  sanitary 
operations  carried  out  during  the  year,  refers  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  concludes  with  some 
excellent  and  practical  suggestions.  Thus,  he  points  out 
that  owing  to  the  situation  of  many  of  the  slaughter-houses, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  condiiion; 
■nd  recommends  the  erection  of  an  abattoir,  which  would 
not  only  effectually  rid  the  district  of  nuisances  of  this 
kind,  but  prevent  the  traffic  in  diseased  meat.  The  im- 
portance of  providing  public  balhs  is  also  pointed  out, 
and  the  authority  are  reminded  that  Ihis  is  s  necessity  for 
which  all  progressing  towns  are  providing.  The  fact  that 
out  of  119  samples  of  well-water  analysed  during  the 
year  no  fewer  thau  79  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  drink- 
ing or  domestic  purposes  points  to  the  need  of  an 
eiteusion  of  the  public  service,  which  is  being  carried 
out.  It  not  unftequently  happened,  however,  that  ihe 
inhibitanls  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  this  supply  when 
provided  for  ihem.  A  house -to-houie  visitation  revealed 
the  existence  of  so  many  grave  defects,  notably  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  tliat  the  inspector  suggests  to  the 
authority  the  advisability  of  appointing  an  additional 
officer  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Chbstbr, — A  large  amount  of  practical  work  seems 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  this  district  during  1S83, 
although  Mr.  Whulon,  the  sanitary  inspector,  has  been 
content  to  record  it  in  the  form  of  a  statement.  In  regard 
to  structural  alteration  in  the  drainage  of  houses,  and  in 
the  management  of  the  scavenging  department,  the 
heaith-officer  thinks  that  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wharton  for  his  energy  and  tact.  As  to  the  latter  he  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  what  waj  at  one  lime  an  annual 
deficit  of  300/.  to  a  balaiice  on  the  rinhl  side,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  got  rid  of  Ihe  depdts  which  were  an 
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issued  for  the  performance  of  various  works  in  dwelling- 
houses,  &c,,  but  with  what  result  does  not  appear.  Forty- 
eight  houses  were  disinfected,  and  466  were  cleansed, 
repaired,  and  limewashed  ;  230  drains  were  trapped  or 
ventilated,  and  43  privies  were  converted  into  water- 
closets.  The  total  number  oF  premises,  &c.,  itispected 
during  the  year  amounted  to  6,a3o, 

DuNHOW  RUKAi.. — After  recording,  in  chronological 
order,  the  le^al  proceedings  taken  in  1S83  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  necessary  sanitary  requirements,  Mr.  J.  Hamilton 
proceeds  to  summarise  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
nuisances  abated  by  him  during  the  year  under  notice. 
Although  b>it  few  structural  works  were  undertaken  by  the 
uithorily,  the  district  seems  to  have  been  kept  under  con- 
ttaut  sapervi>ion.  Of  (he  3i6  nuisances  disposed  of  by 
Mi.  Hamilton,  70  arose  from  foul  privies,  urinals,  and 
cestpoola,  30  from  imperlect  drains,  10  from  want  of 
proper  privy  ■ccommodation,  ami  6a  from  accumalations 
of  refuse.     Three  houses  were  Found  to  be  in  an  oTCi- 


crowded  state,  two  were  condemned  as  anfil  for 
tion,  and  60  were  disinfected  after  the  eiittcnce 

of  infectious  disease. 

Efping  Rural.— a  lai^e  amount  of  niict 
sanitary  work  was  performed  in  this  district  durii 
though  Mr.  Bell  does  not  make  the  most  of  i 
report.  He  states  that  he  made  936  iospectioc 
300  letters,  and  issued  71  notices  to  new  hoases  u 
Public  Health  (Water)  Act.  There  were  255 
served  during  the  year,  of  which  47  were  to  imi 
water  supply.  60  to  connect  the  house  drains 
main  sewer,  50  to  open,  cleanse,  or  reconstruct  d 
to  empty  cesspools.  43  to  provide  stench  traps  ani 

tions  of  refuse.  Mr.  Bell  does  not,  however,  ri 
result  of  the  issue  of  these  notices.  Fifteen  sa 
well  water  weie  submitted  for  analysis,  and  13 
were  connected  with  the  sewers. 

Hackney. — The  report  which  Mr.  J.  LoveRro 
chief  surveyor,  sends  us  of  his  work  in  this  t>ai 
year  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  has  bern  prepi 
much  care.  In  addition  to  recording  the  mire  i[ 
items  of  sanitary  progress,  so  far  as  concerns  hii  ] 
Mr.  Lovegrove  goes  into  the  question  of  exp: 
compares  the  cost  of  the  principal  works  in  one  1 
others,  and  in  cases  where  striking  diffnence 
proceeds  to  explain  how  they  arose.  The  rej 
contains  the  surveyor's  views  on  the  principal  be 
the  Thames  Crossings  Bill,  and  other  matters  of 
to  the  Vestry.  Some  idea  of  the  works  devolv 
sanitary  officials  of  Metropolitan  areas  miy  :* 
from  the  fact  that  in  1883  as  much  as  5,oSl/. 
pended  in  watering  the  Hackney  district,  and  ir 
10,000/.  in  new  paving  works.  The  strect-ti^ 
tailed  a  cost  of  8,932/.  as  compared  with  11,758'. 
notwithstanding  that  541  additional  lamp-  ha- 
erected.  Considerable  prioress  was  tna^'e  in  t 
the  sewers,  re-numbering  houses,  and  renaming 
and  in  effecting  other  structural  improvemenu 

HanlcV.— Mr.  Lewis's  report  is  in  I'l-  for 
tabular  statement,  but  it  conlaiDs  a  record  oF  t 
unimportant  work.  No  fewer  than  14,450  hw 
shops  were  visited,  with  the  result  that  4S4  aili 
issued  for  the  remmlying  of  defects  or  the  reraoti 
sancei.  Twelve  new  water-closets  were  proviH 
220  pans  were  placed  in  jld  ones ;  139  house  dn 
repaired  and  cleansed,  uid  103  link  pipes  weit 
nected.  An  immense  number  of  houses  tat 
washed,  148  defective  spouts  were  repaired.  83  1 
bins  were  provided,  and  16  were  covered  ore 
altered  for  the  belter.  As  many  as  660  compliii 
the  non-removal  of  dust  were  received  and  aila 
and  29  accumulations  of  refuse  were  disposed  oF. 
that  seven  convictions  were  obtained  for  selling"'' 
milk  points  to  the  need  of  an  active  admiaistnti 
provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  AcL 

Hasting s.^Some  really  important  work  xae 
been  performed  by  Mr.  In^ipp  daring  1S83,  but 
ticniais  concerning  it  appear  m  hit  Annual  reperL 
in  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  town,  he  slain  '1 
of  main  traps  fixed,  air  shafts  and  odier  sinitaiyj 
ments  carried  out  by  the  inspector's  suggestiuu,' 
menl  much  too  brief  to  be  satishdory.  la  n 
domestic  sanitation,  Mr.  Inskipp  reports  that  Sj 
were  inspected,  that  12  were  provided  wilb  im 
ware  drain-pipes,  that  10  were  cleansed  and  tiot 
and  that  70  were  fumigated.  Seventy-sii  dr» 
repaired,  Mid  16  new  closets  were  built;  Soacow 
of  refuse  were  removed,  and  three  tinvke  a 
abated.  Some  96  sets  of  bedding  and  do  hidf  ■ 
infected  by  the  authority,  to  whOK  hoiptial  fi 
infectious  disease  were  removed.  Thiny-6fe  me 
food,  &c,  were  collected  for  analyBs,  and  a  v» 
amount  of  fish  wu  desUoy«d  u  wtfic  lut  kM* 
nuaption. 
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[  Rural. — The  details  of  the  work  completed 
Thompson  in  this  district  indicates  that  the 
insanitary  conditions  received  prompt  attention. 
:or  reports  that  out  of  the  129  nuisances  notified 
year  106  were  satisfactorily  abated.  The  major 
these  nuisances  arose   from   foul   ashpits   and 

offensive  accumulations,  whilst  in  several  in- 
!  drainage  or  water-supply  was  at  fault.  A 
houses  were  reported  as  dilapidated  and  unfit 
ion,  but  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  record  the 
pted  by  the  authority  in  reference  thereto,  nor 
:plain  why,   in  the  case  of  two  uninhabitable 

Walwick,   the  proper  legal   notice   was  ^not 

Norton  Rural. —  i.  Mr.  R.  Godfrey,  the 
this  district,  has  prepared  a  useful  and  practical 
le  work  that  has  been  performed  since  the  date 
intment  in  June  1882.     It  sets  out  in  a  concise 

improvements  that  have  been  made  in  venti- 
flushing  the  sewers,  the  removal  of  refuse,  &c., 
ns  particulars  of  the  various  structural  works 
been  completed.     In   connection   with   sewer 

Mr.  Godfrey  thinks  that  there  is  often  a  local 

a  particular  manhole  causes  complaint,  and  it 
3  condemn  a  whole  system  of  sewers  because 
:  from  one  or  two  points.  During  the  period 
e  an  automatic  flushing-tank  and  a  number  of 
^ere  provided.  The  removal  of  refuse,  which 
:y  left  to  householders,  has  been  taken  over  by 
ry  authority,  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
ot  a  subject  immediately  connected  with  health, 
on  of  means  for  the  extinction  of  fire  is  one 
Public  Health  Act  has,  in  certain  circumstances, 
:r  the  control  of  local  sanitary  authorities ;  and 
:nt  instance  Mr.  Godfrey  points  out  the  very 
ms  which  his  district  possesses  in  this  respect. 
3f  the  report  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an 
ontaintng  a  list  of  houses  for  which  plans  have 
ved,  an  inventory,  and  other  useful  statistics, 
nprovement  in  the  scavenging  of  this  district 
d  last  year  by  the  sanitary  authority  themselves 

for  the  regular  removal  of  house  refuse  without 
the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  inspector^ 
It  since  July  1883,  434  ashpits  have  been 
id  the  refuse  removed  from  one  part  of  the 
tie.  The  number  of  nuisances  dealt  with  during 
lounted  to  458,  no  fewer  than  1 19  arising  from 
hpits,  and  108  from  defective  drains.  Tweniy- 
es  of  water  were  found  to  be  unwholesome,  and 
amples  obtained  from  wells  and  submitted  for 
(urteen  were  found  bad  and  unfit  for  drinking 
our  were  pronounced  as  fair,  and  but  two  as 
renty-one  persons  suffering  from  scarlet-fever, 
om  small- pox,  were  removed  to  hospital,  and 
houses   were  fumigated   after   the    prevalence 

infectious  disease.  Mr.  Clarke  briefly  sum- 
!  contents  of  twenty-three  special  reports  pre- 
im  last  year,  and  thinks  that  the  statistics  of 
:ompare  favourably  with  any  other  district  of 
•rtance. 

5N-U PON-Hull. — A  curious  example  of  the 
>preciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  value 
measures  in  their  outward  and  visible  form  is 
)y  Mr.  J.  Osborne,  the  sanitary  inspector  of  this 
1  his  last  report.  Speaking  of  the  active  manner 
lisinfection  was  carried  out  in  1 883,  no  fewer 
50  gallons  of  fluid  having  been  poured  down 
of  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  the  town, 
»  that  the  men   engaged   on   the   work   were 

give  the  fluid  to  every  one  who  applied  for  it 
I  with  their  own  buckets.  This  was  much  ap- 
by  the  public,  especially  in  the  crowded  and 
pulated  districts,  and,  the  inspector  adds,  it  was 
1  sight  to  see  crowds  of  women  and  children 
cans,  with  backets  for  a  supply  for  tlw  gullies 
m  back  yards.     But  what  was  done  with  these 


buckets  of  fluid,  and  did  they  effect  any  real  good  ?  An 
important  change  for  the  better  was  the  alteration  of  the 
system  of  night-soil  collection,  by  which  the  borough  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  contractor  required  to  call 
at  a  certain  number  of  houses  each  momin  g.  In  addition 
to  the  performance  of  much  miscellaneous  work,  Mr. 
Osboi  ne  reports  that  8^834  feet  of  sanitary  pipe  drainage 
were  fixed,  that  77$  gullies  were  provided,  and  that  in 
309  houses  the  drains  were  either  laid  or  relaid.  The 
constant  and  systematic  inspection  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  and  other  licensed  buildings  led  to  much  improve- 
ment, and  a  rigid  examination  of  the  food  supplies  of  the 
borough  revealed  much  that  was  unwholesome  and  unfit 
for  consumption.  Mr.  Osborne  reports  that  the  refuse- 
destructor  proved  of  immense  utility  during  the  year,  but 
he  strongly  recommends  that  instead  of  being  used  for 
road  making,  the  residue  should  be  made  into  mortar,  for 
which  it  seems  particularly  adapted. 

LiMEHOUSE. — The  circumstances  of  this  portion  of  the 
metropolis  are  such  as  to  call  for  systematic  and  sustained 
work,  and  Messrs.  Hurlock  and  Stace,  in  their  last  annual 
report,  sh  »w  that  this  has  been  bestowed  on  the  district. 
House  drainage  in  particular  received  special  attention,  no 
fewer  than  215  drains  being  trapped  or  ventilated,  whilst 
146  were  repaired  and  cleansed,  172  privies  and  closets 
were  altered  for  the  better,  and  9  were  supplied  with 
water.  As  many  as  2,950  complaints  as  to  dust  removal 
were  received  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  various 
offensive  accumulations  of  refuse  were  swept  away.  The 
covering  of  cisterns  was  actively  carried  on,  and  a  number 
of  new  ones  were  erected.  Altogether  2,425  houses  were 
inspected,  and  2,075  orders  issued  for  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  and  the  execution  of  various  sanitary  improve- 
ments. The  inspectors  report  that  in  195  cases  informa- 
tion was  afforded  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  occur- 
rence of  infectious  disease,  and  that  z\o  houses  were 
disinfected.  The  bakehouses  and  slaughter-houses  were 
regularly  inspected,  and  two  nuisances  discovered  at  a 
factory  were  abated. 

Nantwich  Rural. — Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport  has  written 
an  excellent  report  on  his  work  in  this  district  as  surveyor 
and  engineer.  After  recording  the  results  of  a  systematic 
inspection,  and  the  number  and  nature  of  the  nuisances- 
abated  during  1883,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  more  im- 
portant subjects.  The  value  of  a  supply  of  wholesome 
water  is  clearly  shown  by  the  marked  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  132  plans- 
having  been  passed  last  year  as  compared  with  69  in  1882. 
Builders  have  assured  Mr.  Davenport  that  they  would  not 
have  purchased  land  and  erected  dwellings  had  it  not  beea 
for  the  public  supply  of  waiter,  and  he  thinks,  therefore, 
that  the  sanitary  authority  may  fairly  claim  to  have  con- 
duced to  the  material  prosperity  of  their  district.  Proper 
regard  was  had  to  the  inspecting  and  certifying  of  houses 
under  the  Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  and  numerous 
samples  of  water  were  collected  and  forwarded  for  analysis 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health.  The  usual  inspections 
were  made  in*  connection  with  outbreaks  of  infectious 
disease,  and  the  slaughter-houses  were  subjected  to  a  close 
supervision.  From  every  point  of  view  Mr.  Davenport 
seems  to  have  performed  much  good  work,  and  his  manner 
of  reporting  it  deserves  a  special  word  of  praise. 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square. — Mr.  Snooks*  report,, 
although  in  a  tabular  form,  bears  testimony  to  the  per- 
formance of  mach  useful  work.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  during  1883  in  improving  the  drainage  of  the 
district.  Thus,  24  old  brick  drains  were  abolished^ 
glazed  stoneware-pipes  being  substituted,  six  new  drains 
were  constructed,  and  a  number  of  sinks  were  trapped  and 
disconnected.  Twenty-foar  closets  were  supplied  with 
water,  32  were  unstopped  and  repaired,  and  27  cisterns 
were  covered.  The  other  items  in  the  report  refer  to  the 
cleansing  and  limewhiting  of  houst  s,  the  removal  of  refuse, 
and  the  provision  of  dust-bins,  &c.  Numerous  visits  were 
paid  to  infected   premises,  and,  as  usual,  an  enormous 
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namber  or  articles  of  bedding  and  clothing  vcie 
inrected.  The  election  of  one  of  Dr.  RanMim's  cham 
was  an  important  addition  to  tlie  sinitary  organisaliai 
the  district. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


introduced  a  new  stove  of  the  slow- combustion  c!i 
ui  economical  character,  with  attractive  appearance,  and 
possessing  other  commendable  characlerislici.  Drawings 
ki  section  and  elevation  are  appended,  by  the  inspection 
of  which  lis  arrangements  will  be  fully  miderstood.  The 
interior  of  the  slove  is  lined  with  thick  fire*cla]'  ;  and  the 


surface  is  of  ornamental  cast'iron,   formed   i 
■    of   hollow  columns,   which    greatly  i; 
1  beating  surf:ice.     The  healed   air,   fir 


cold  from  the  bottom,  passes  np  these  columns  and  out 
throu  gh  the  perforated  lop ;  the  central  portion  of  «hicfa 


is  formed  into  a  reservoir  for  water  for  moistcniiii'  tin 
atmosphere  if  con«idered  necessary.  The  wellWiiowi 
qualities  of  fire-clay  in  reference  to  the  ntcumulatiiNKf 
heat,  and  its  subsequent  slow  and  continuuni  ridii 
have   here    good    practical    oppoitanitie^   and  •  gnid 


mth   i 


the 


<i:hout    the 


nplei 


that  invariably  accompanies  a  highly  herit^ 
posed   of  iron  only.     There    are    two   en 
flue — the  one  direct,  but   only  necessary  10    be  opcggd 
when  the  lire  is  first  lighted  for  (he  purpcsi:  of  drawiggi 
up  rapidly,  after  which  this  communicati-.n   n  closed  bf 
simply  turning  a  handle  in  connection  y<\\\\  a  nlir  or 
damper,  the  access  being  then  obtained  b>-  ihc  hejt  paa- 
ing  down    side  flues,  up  the  middle,  and   '■i  <    lu  the  mug 
one.      By  this   means    Ibe   heat   is   neail)   aU  eilnacd 
before  it  enters  the  chimney.      The  flues  .ire  easily  ic 
sible  for  cleaning  out,  and  no  ilitliculty  s1>>jM  ereii 
on  this  point.     Any  kind  of  fuel  will   bum  In  thii  iti 
and  if  coke  be  used  it  becomes  smokeless.     I :  li  calculitd 
that  the  heating  power  of  the   smaUett  si/cJ  siove— jij 
inches  high  by  17  by  21   inches  base — is   sufiicienl  k-  ~ 
room  of  10,000  cubic  fccL     The  general  appcirance 
construction  of  this  stove  are  of  a  sitisfaclory  and  a 
menial  characler. 


STOBBS'S  PATENT  SMOKE  TREVENTOR. 
iNour  E\HiBiTio?i  Record  of  Sept.  is.  wc  alluded  t« 
the  Patent  Smoke  Ptevenlor,  the  invention  of  .Mt.  Wo. 
.Stobbs,  since  which  a  medal  and  certific^tr;  has  l«i 
awarded  it,  and  a  company  formed  for  develnping  il,  1 
offices  are  at  16  Uuke  Street,  GtosvenorStjuriri'.  Theoii«a 
of  the  invention  is  to  prevent  smoky  cbunnejs,  a 
supply  an  apparatus  Ihat  can  be  affixed  lo  any  eiiilii]| 
grate  as  an  independent  appliance  to  promnir  combo  ' 
and  reJuce  the  amount  of  smoke  generated  by  biinn 
coal.  To  accomplish  this  Mr.  Stobbs  intn.. luces  illairf 
hood,  so  formed  that  it  shall  not  be  an  unsightly appi 
ance,  that  performs  the  double  duly  above  incnliooed,  ud 
in  outward  appearance  i>  not  unlike  the  ccmmfin  dia^- 
plate  in  use  in  the  Midland  counties  for  drjuingiipAr 
lire  when  dull,  and  that  is  to  be  seen  in  olmci^t  ctery: 
in  those  localities.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  Mr.  SloUi 
to  say  that  if  he  took  his  idea  from  this  si'ii;4e  appli 
he  has  developed  a  commonplace  article  into  a  sodh 
scientific  apparatus,  changing  a  fire  to  a  qiuck  dian£lil,ar 
slow -combustion  principle,  and  at  thr  same  time  am 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  that  usuaily  pass 
the  chimney,  and  minimising  smoke.  At  the  lest; 
at  South  Ken^ngton,  undei  the  luperinleDdencc  of 
Mr.  D.  Kinnear  Clarke,  the  testing  engineer  ti 
the    Smoke   Abatement   Institution,    the    smoke   stude 


of  this  appliance  was  very  low,  registering  in  tbe  1. 
between  'one  and  tvro '  of  the  pnbliihed  cokran  of 
density  of  the  Smoke  Abetement  Luiiiutioa.  rkich 
is  almost  as  slight  u  it  could  be.  The  uffoM 
illoslration  ihowi  tbe  applUoce  letdof  on  a  bot^fult 
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Where  used  for  one  without  those  additions  it  is  hung 

from  the  upper  part.      Inside    the   hood    is  a  swinging 

diaphragm,  with   a  series  of  gills  at  the  back,   forming 

mixing  chambers  for  the  products  of  combustion  ;  and  this 

diaphragm  is  pressed  forwards  or  backwards  by  means  of 

the    top    knob    shown    in    the   illuNtration,     by    which 

means  the   draught   is  increased    or    diminished.      The 

interior  of   the  hood   is   necessarily  filled   with   hot  air, 

and  into  it  all  the   products  of  combustion  pass  when 

tliey   undergo    a    certain    amount    of   distillation,    and 

ar«     rendered   partially    innocuous    before     they    enter 

ttk^  chimney.     Approval  of    this  invention  is  based  on 

tl^^se  heads— viz. :  That  it  is   entirely  independent  of  the 

S.  «'«-basket  or  grate  itself,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 

al  raring  the  grate,  and  from  the  absence  of  additional  flues 

o^tcien  difficult  to  keep  clean  ;  that  it  can  be  removed  at 

p>l^^sure  for   keeping   the  inner  parts  clean;    that  it   is 

li  B'^  <ly  to  prove  an  eflectual  cure  for  smoky  chimneys,  and, 

a  -^      shown,  it  reduces  the  amount  of  smoke  to  a  minimum. 

is  stove  appears  to  bum  any  kind  of  fuel   with  equal 

ility,  and  particularly  anthracite  ;  and,  as  an  appliance 

attach   to   existing  grates   to  eflfect    the  reduction  of 

oke,  may  be  confidently  recommended. 


.TENT  CAST-IRON  INSPECTION  OR  ACCESS 
PIPES  FOR  HOUSE-DRAINS. 


T^ 

iSK. 

tV^. 
<&£ 

f 


i 

t 

l: 
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^"iis  pipe,  of  which  an  illustration  is  appended,  is  the 
"^i»'ention  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Davies,  Lausanne  Road,  S.E.,  and 
intended  by  the  patentee  to  take  the  place  of  the 
^^^crn  inspection-chambers.  The  invention  consists  of 
a  ordinary  circular  cast-iron  pipe,  open  a  sufficient 
stance  of  its  length  and  upper  circumference  for  all 
^rposes  of  inspection,  insertion  of  cleansing-rods,  and  so 
*~th.  The  lid  or  cover  for  this  opening  is  so  formed  that 
en  fixed  in  position  the  interior  of  tbe  pipe  is  perfectly 
^nd  and  clear,  the  grooves  necessary  to  effect  a  seal 
^5ng  on  the  outside.  The  cement  used  for  making  the 
nt  is  principally  white  lead,  and  this,  while  making  it 
rfectly  gas-tight,  does  not  harden  to  any  extent  in  use 
as  to  interfere  with  the  removal  of  the  cover  when 
^pection  is  needed.  The  cover  is  also  screwed  down  by 
aid  of  gun-metal  screws,  rendering  it  doubly  secure. 
^  will  be  observed  that  as  the  interior  of  the  inspection- 
■^J)e  is  secured  against  the  admission  of  any  of  the  surplus 
^«ient  used  in  making  the  joint,  no  accumulation  of 
es  can  take  place,  neither  can  the  joint  be  broken  by 
vy  flushing  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  gun- metal 
*cws. 


'ig.  z  is  a  plan  showing  the  under  side  of  the  cover  over  the  inspcc- 
tbn  aperture,  a  being  the  curved  soffit  forming  a  section  of  the 
inside  periphery  of  the  pipe  ;  bb  shows  the  position  of  the  gun- 
metaJ  screws,  for  securing  the  cover  to  the  pipe  ;  d  is  the  groove 
for  receiving  the  stuffing  material  for  making  the  gas-tight  joint. 


I 

i 


^.  a  IS  a  plan  of  the  pipe  with  the  cover  off,  showing  the  aperture 
for  access.  &c;  s  being  the  tongue  running  round  the  aperture 
corresponding  to  the  groove  d,  in  the  cover. 

There  are  several  advantages  claimed  for  this  invention, 
id  they  appear  in  the  main  to  be  well-founded.  Economy 
^^d  simplicity  are  two,  as  the  presence  of  manholes  and 
^^pen  channels  ij  dispensed  with,  and  the  foul  gas  area  of 


the  drain  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  effectual 
flushing  of  the  drain  is  secured,  and  the  cleansing  rods  can 
be  worked  with  =ease.  The  benching  up  of  the  sides  ot 
the  manhole  chamber,  and  the  expense  of  an  air-tight 
door  on  the  top  is  obviated,  the  ventilating  pipe  necessary 
to  the  open  inspection  chamber  is  not  required,  and  a 
stone,  c  jmmon  iron  door,  or  grating  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Cast-iron  pipes  are  not  likely  to  be  damaged  as  stoneware 
ones,  and  the  patent  inspection  pipe  being  made  of  the 
same  sizes  as  stoneware  drain-pipes,  can  be  used  with 
them,  so  that  disturbance  of  the  other  pipes  is  not  neces- 


Fig.  3  is  a  transverse  section  enlarged  scale  through  the   centra 
of  pipe  A,  showing  the  inside  of  the  cover  when  fixed  in  position 
on  the  pipe  ;  b  the  gun-metal  screw  :  t,  the  eye  at  each  end  for 
liftmg  the  cover  ;d  the  groove  artd  tongue  gas-light  joint  run- 
ning round  the  inspection  aperture. 

sary.  The  superiority  of  cast-iron  over  stoneware  pipes 
for  house  drains  is  now  an  admitted  fact,  though,  perhaps, 
somewhat  tardily  admitted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Davies's  inspection  pipes  supply  a  want  in  connection  with 
the  system  of  drainage,  and  possess  several  p  )mts  of 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  laying  of  drains  generally, 

DISINFECTING    CANDLES. 

Young's  Paraffin  Light  and  Mineral  Oil  Company,  the 
head  offices  of  which  are  at  30  George  Square,  Glasgow^ 
may  be  complimented  on  the  success  they  have  secured  by 
the  introduction  of  their  disinfecting  candles,  which  in 
appearance  are  sufficiently  elegant  for  the  drawing-room, 
whilst  their  cost  does  not  preclude  their  use  by  the  general 
public.  The  light  given  by  these  candles  is  as  good  as 
in  the  highest  standard  candles  ;  and  by  the  incorporation 
in  their  manufacture  of  carbolic  acid  and  similar  sub- 
stances, an  aromatic  odour  is  given  ofi"  wherever  they  are 
burnt.  Although  more  particularly  intended  for  sick 
rooms,  or  where  contagious  disease  exists,  these  candles 
may  be  used  under  all  circumstances,  without  any  disagree- 
able  accompaniment  of  disinfectant  odours. 


CEYLON  TEAS. 

It  may  not  have  been  generally  known  un  il  the 
•  Healiheries '  popularised  the  fact,  that  really  fine  tea  is 
grown  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  many  of  th  planters  Jiaving 
transferred  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  lea  in  pre- 
ference to  coffee.  The  public  are  indeine*!  to  a  Jate 
governor  of  the  island.  Sir  William  Gregorv,  and  a  few 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Ceylon  trade,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  them  of  obtaining  th'  ira  in  a  pure 
slate,  a  Ceylon  Tea  and  Coflee  Agency  hnving  been 
established  by  Messrs.  Wolstencroft  and  F.rsier,  Imperial 
Arcade,  Ludgate  Circus.  These  teas  vary  in  p-ic  from 
two  to  three  shillings  per  pound  ;  the  three  -hill in  tea  has 
a  very  fine  flavour,  somewhat  akin  to  th.;  Ii  dia  .  teas, 
though  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  more  l.k'dy  to 
please  the  English  palate.     These  teas  are,  like  those  of 
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Indian  growth,  different  in  flavour  from  the  Chinese  kinds, 
and  require  a  little  *  education '  of  palate  or  *  acquired 
taste '  to  render  them  popular.  A  very  short  acquaintance 
will,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  secure  this 
requisite,  and  if  people  would  pay  a  little  more  attention 
in  the  infusion  of  the  tea-leaf  generally,  they  would  secure  a 
much  more  aromatic  beverage.  The  Ceylon  tea  sold  at  yl, 
per  cup  at  the  Health  Exhibition  was  extremely  good,  and 
was  of  the  same  quality  leaf  as  now  sold  by  this  agency. 
Besides  teas,  Messrs.  Wolstencroft  &  Forster  sell  pure 
Ceylon  Cocoa  in  powder,  from  which  a  quantity  of  the 
superfluous  oil  has  been  extracted — a  concentrated  pre- 
paration which  will  compare  favourably  with  the  finest  to 
be  obtained.  Ceylon  Coffee  is  also  imported  by  this  com- 
pany, and  sold  either  in  the  berry  or  ground.  Reverting 
again  to  the  teas,  those  families  whose  consumption  of  tea 
or  means  enables  them  to  purchase  in  original  packages  of 
'  caddy,'  half-chest,  or  chest,  will  have  a  considerable 
reduction  made  to  them,  whilst  they  will  have  the 
patriotic  consciousness  that  they  are  helping  to  foster  one 
of  the  important  industries  of  our  own  possessions. 


REVIEWS. 

House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumbing,      By   W.   M. 

Paul  Gerhard,  C.E.,  Newport,  R.I. 
House  Drainage  as   Constructed  by  the  Durham    House 

Drainage    Company,       Reprinted     from    Engineering 

News,    New  York.     1884. 
Sanitary  Drainage  of  Tenement  Houses,     Hartford,  Conn. 

1884. 
Hints  on  the  Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  Dwellings,     New 

York.  1884. 
One  rises  from  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  these  with 
feelings  of  candid  admiration,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  series  of  publications— which  are  all  by  the 
same  author — without  acknowledging  that  sanitary  science 
is  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  systematic  manner  in 
which  he  has  probed  its  depths  and  measured  its  in- 
fluence. The  works  before  us  exhibit  a  complete  fami- 
liarity with  the  sanitation  of  which  he  treats,  the  drift  of 
which  will  be  easily  seen  by  the  mention  of  his  works. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  matter  of  scientific  sanitation 
has  been  treated  in  any  country  outside  of  England, 
France,  or  Germany  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner, 
and  when  we  consider  that  our  author  has — over  and 
above  the  exigencies  of  his  own  climate— dealt  with  the 
broad  question,  we  acknowledge  he  has  done  so  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  commendation.  It  would  be  need- 
less and  useless  to  discriminate  between  the  contents  of  the 
four  publications  now  before  us,  for  they  are  simply  com- 
pacted of  reason  and  experience,  and  must  commend 
themselves  to  all  reasonable  minds.  The  only  way  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  these  works  is  to  read  them ;  for 
although  the  leading  matter  of  each  is  germane,  and 
slightly  identical,  there  are  points  in  each  publication, 
which  require  a  special  attention  on  the  part  of  a  careful 
reader. 

The  author  may  safely  associate  his  claim  as  a  teacher  of 
sanitary  science  with  the  production  of  his  last-mentioned 
work,  because  in  it  will  be  found  nearly  everything  which 
an  ordinary  sanitary  practitioner,  clerk  of  works,  or  in- 
spector might  be  fairly  asked  to  command  from  his  points 
of  knowledge.  We  may  even  say  more  than  this,  and 
aver  that  not  only  the  humbler  and  necessarily  less  pene- 
trating students  will  find  pabulum  for  the  mind  in  these 
pages,  but  the  more  abstruse  and  inquiring  minds  will  find 
much  to  gratify,  satisfy,  and  recollect. 

Taking  the  last  volume  of  Mr.  Gerhard's,  we  are  first  of 
all  struck  with  its  table  of  contents,  for  it  apparently 
ranges  over  the  whole  subject  of  sanitary  science  as  applied 
to  house  building.  The  results  due  to  sewer-gas,  caused  by 
defective  plumbing — of  which  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  and  others 
have  been  discoursing  in  most  serious  manner — will  be 


found  to  have  here  a  place.  The  defects  of  the  soil  am 
waste-pipe  system  are  set  forth  in  a  very  succioct  maima 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  onventilated  soil-pipes  ai 
properly  treated.  As  regards  traps — technkally  lo-^Ded- 
our  author  is  very  sound,  and  when  he  treats  of  ^  ii 
security  of  the  water-seal,  with  its  possible  evaporation  ai 
syphonage,  he  must  be  credited  with  a  thorough  kaoi 
ledge  of  these  everlasting  drawbacks  to  a  house,  and  esp 
cially  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  perpendicular  tier 
closets.  In  respect  of  the  pattern  of  closets,  he  may  1 
taken  as  an  authority,  and  we  say  this  because  1 
can  see  that  be  is  in  concord  with  all  the  best  aatb 
rities.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  our  author— after 
commensurate  study  of  the  question — has  approved  of  d 
system  of  employing  rigid  cast-iron  piping,  and  «e  a 
especially  gratified  to  find  that  the  fresh  air  inlet  systa 
with  its  corresponding  outlet  delivery — whereby  a  consta 
current  of  air  is  maintained  in  the  drains — bias  not  bee 
neglected. 

Works  upon  drainage  of  all  descriptions  must,  as 
matter  of  course,  more  or  less  repeat  themselves,  aiid  « 
will  not  seek,  on  principle,  to  follow  our  author  intoal 
the  worried  details  of  pipes,  bends,  and  junctions,  bat  m 
may  safely  advise  our  many  readers  that  this  and  otki 
cognate  subjects  are  comprehensively  treated  in  spedd 
pages.  We  especially  recommend  our  readers,  when  U 
ing  with  the  last-mentioned  work,  to  carefully  stodf  tk 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  removal  and  dispoaltl 
household  wastes. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  mention  at  greater  len^nf 
list  of  the  subjects  which  are  treated  in  Uiese  four  TobM 
by  our  author,  and,  although  we  must  admit  that  wA 
of  the  material  contained  therein  is  concretionary  ii  iV 
character,  Mr.  Gerhard's  works  will  benefit  the  rising  go^ 
ration,  especially  in  America. 


The  Report  on  the  *  London  Water  Supply '  ftr  tht  Ym 
1883.  By  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  and  Dis.  OduiB 
and  Tidy.     London  :  Wertheimer,  Lea,  &  Ca 

This  report  contains  much  interesting  matter— very  1 
that  is  especially  interesting  to  chemists  in  the  v^j 
novel  methods  of  analysis  and  of  reporting  the 
thereof,  and  a  great  deal  also  which  ought  to  be 
sidered  of  universal  interest  and  importance, 
at  the  present  time.     In  this  latter  category,  as  it 
to  us,  falls  the  discussion  of  the  learned  authors  npoal 
practical  importance  of  the  dissolved  organic  Mfftri 
wafer. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  I 
common  standard  of  comparison  for  river  waters  and  1 
waters  is  clearly  and  emphatically  demonstrated.  Wilf 
attempting  to  explain  completely  the  fact  that  river ' 
invariably  contain  more  dissolved  organic  matter  thai^ 
water  of  wells,  unless  the  latter  are  directly  cent 
by  some  gross  supply  of  excrementitious  matter,  it  ij 
all  events  easy  to  assign  some  reasons  for  the 
difference  between  them.     Consider,    for  example, 
more  abundant  population — if  we  may  use  the  it 
the  waters  of  rivers.     If  undefiled  by  human 
such  as  waste  from  mills,  manufactories,  &c.,  the 
of  rivers  teem  with  fish  and  infinite  varieties  of 
forms  of  aquatic  living  beings.     We  know  of  no 
beings  whose  tissues  are  not  liable  to  undeigo  cbia^^ 
composition  by  oxidation,  &c.  ;  these  chafes  B~^ " 
evitably  result  in  the  production  of  waste  maiteis, 
being  worse  than  useless  to  the  living  being,  are  c^ 
into  the  surrounding    medium.     These    ^^^^'^^^'Jfi 
matters  are,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent  organic-^ 
to  say,  they  are  compounds  of  carbon,  nitrogen, ' 
and  oxygen,  and  many  of  them  yield  •  albumin  -id  1 
when  the  water  containing  them  is  boiled  wiih  a  miiW 
caustic  potash  and  permanganate  of  potash.   '^^ 
of  wells  is,  of  course,  not  devoid  altogether  w^ 
life,  but  such  waters  are  not  adapted  to  the  life  of  fia i 
the  higher  forms  of  aquatic  animals,  wfaich  wg^ 
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runs  for  the  exercise  of  their  organs  of  locomotion,  and 
even  in  some  cases  the  possibility  of  a  periodical  visit  to 
the  ocean.  And  surely  these  higher  (and  considerably 
larger)  forms  of  aquatic  existence  must  produce  larger 
quantities  of  organic  cUbris, 

Granted  that  rivers  are  more  liable  to  receive  the  organic 
matters  washed  by  rain  off  tne  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  banks  than  the  waters  of  deep  wells ;  still,  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  view  that  organic  matters  undergo 
oxidation  by  contact  with  water  holding  air  in  solution, 
a  view  which  is  now  practically  adopted  by  all  chemists, 
little  of  this  can  reach  the  river  in  an  unaltered  condition, 
except  in  the  case  of  very  violent  and  continued  floods, 
when  the  water  of  the  river  does  usually  suffer  to  some 
extent  as  regards  its  degree  of  purity  from  organic  matter, 
and  even  then  the  incompleteness  of  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion during  percolation  through  the  soil  is  to  a  large 
extent  compensated  for  by  the  enormous  dilution  which 
the  organic  matters  receive  by  the  purest  natural  form  of 
water — the  rain  itself.  In  fact,  the  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  drinking  the  water  of  any  river  resolves  itself 
into  a  consideration  rather  of  the  sottrc:  of  the  dissolved 
organic  matter  than  of  its  actual  quantity.  Let  us  quote 
from  the  official  report : — 

'  Whether  or  not  variations— it  may  be  relatively  large, 
but  always  falling  within  the  limit  of  a  very  small  absolute 
quantity  per  gallon — are  matters  of  any  real  significance 
must  obviously  depend  on  the  character  of  the  dissolved 
organic  matter  present,  &c.' 

Who  would  be  afraid  of  being  infected  with  cholera  by 
imbibing  in  a  glass  of  water  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of 
organic  excrement  derived  from  a  healthy  salmon  or  trout  ? 
Nature  surely  intended  the  waters  of  rivers  to  be  used  by 
man  for  drinking  purposes,  and  obviously  tends  to  keep 
them  pure  and  fit  for  that  object  by  numerous  and  never- 
ceasing  processes,  such  as  the  respiration  of  aquatic  plants, 
oxidation,  &c.  But  the  most  fearful  scourges  of  mankind 
proceed  from  members  of  his  own  race.  Human  excre- 
ment must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  our  rivers,  at  all  events 
above  the  sources  from  which  the  water  supply  of  towns  is 
drawn.  And,  however  cheering  may  be  the  reports  of 
accomplished  chemists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  water  supply 
of  London,  Londoners  cannot  feel  perfectly  happy  on  this 
subject  so  long  as  they  know  that  the  towns  of  Henley  and 
Staines  are  still  to  some  extent  drained  into  the  river,  and 
that  numerous  house-boats  are  still  permitted  to  defile  the 
stream  along  its  whole  navigable  course.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  learn  from  Sir  Francis  Bolton^s  report,  dated 
June  1884,  that  the  contributions  from  Henley  and  Staines 
are  to  be  arrested,  though  we  see  no  mention  therein  of  the 
house-boat  nuisance. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  perusal  of  the  Report  on  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  will  inspire  our  countrymen 
with  confidence  and  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that 
state  of  mind,  most  disastrous  at  all  times  but  more  particu- 
larly in  periods  of  real  or  threatened  epidemics,  known  as 
panic. 

Healthy  Schools,  By  Charles  E.  Paget.  (International 
Health  Exhibition  Handbooks.)  London :  William 
Clowes  &  Sons. 

The  questions  of  school  hygiene  are  so  various,  so  hotly 
contested,  and  so  beset  with  practical  difficulties,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  wide  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  circumstances,  arrangements,  and  management  of 
schools  can  enable  anyone  to  discuss  them  satisfactorily. 
We  would  even  go  further,  and  venture  an  opinion  that 
the  work  should  have  been  committed  to  two  men — one  a 
medical  member  of  a  board  of  public  elementary  school 
managers,  and  the  other  medical  officer  to  a  high — i,e, 
a  large  boarding  school.  Though  entertaining  a  high 
opinion  of  the  abilities  and  promise  of  the  author,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  the  preparation  of  such  a  hand- 
book should  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  since,  beyond 
having  been  a  '  public  schoolboy,'  he  ha$  certainly  had  no 


opportunities  of  acquiring  the  special  knowledge  demanded. 
The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
contains  nothing  new  or  striking.  It  is  a  n^ere  compila- 
tion, but  a  writer  who  cannot  speak  with  the  authority 
derived  from  personal  experience  might  have  given  us  a 
larger  mass  of  facts  and  figures  from  other  sources — as 
from  the  educational  systems  of  France,  Germany,  and 
America,  from  which  we  may  learn  much  both  by  way  of 
example  and  of  warning. 

Mr.  Paget  very  properly  insists  on  the  grossly  defective  air- 
space, and  ventilation  of  elementary  schools,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  what  he  rightly  calls  *  the  terribly 
low  allowance  of  120  cubic  feet 'per  child  is  the  com- 
paratively liberal  allowance  of  the  London  and  other 
School  Boards,  the  amount  prescribed  by  Section  96  of 
the  Code  being  only  80  ! 

On  everything  connected  with  schools  for  the  upper 
classes  the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  though  to  the 
description  of  the  sanatorium  devised  by  the  author,  and 
exhibited  in  the  School  Section  of  the  Exhibition,  a  code 
of  regulations  for  the  management  of  outbreaks  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  such  as  those  so  clearly  expounded  by 
Dr.  Alder  Smith  at  the  Conference  on  School  Hygiene, 
might  well  have  been  added.  But  from  Mr.  Paget's  want 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  and  Code,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  greater  and  vexed  questions  of  the 
relations  between  the  health  of  poor  children  and  school 
work,  the  medical  aspects  of  the  pupil-teacher  system, 
and  the  management  of  epidemics  among  the  children  in 
attendance.  Nor  is  there  a  hint  as  to  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools,  a  question  which  is  attracting  the  notice 
of  hygienists  and  educationalists  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  which,  if  fairly  carried  out,  would  go  far  towards  the 
solution  of  the  rest. 


Water  and  Water  Supplies  and  Unfermented  Beverages, 
By  John  Attfield,  Ph.D.,F.R.S.,  &c.   International 
Health    Exhibition  Handbooks.        London :    William 
Clowes  &  Sons. 
We    have    read    with    much   pleasure    and    profit    Dr. 
Attfield's  admirable  handbook,  in  which  he  has  condensed 
within  the  small  compass  of  little  more  than  100  pages  all 
that  a  layman  needs  to  know  concerning  that  most  im- 
portant compound,  water. 

Whilst  the  handbook  may  be  recommended  to  the 
uninitiated  and  the  general  public  as  embodying  the 
soundest  teaching  which  the  science  of  our  day  can  give, 
the  scientific  reader  will  find  much  to  admire  therein,  from 
the  courageous  manner  in  which  the  author  advocates 
cremation,  knowing  it  to  be  opposed  to  what  he  truly 
calls  *  a  misguided  sentiment,  an  ill-guided  superstition, 
or  simple  ignorance,*  which  are  all  lamentably  prevalent, 
to  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  expounds  the  intricate 
and  difficult  problem  of  the  contamination  of  water  with 
organic  impurities,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

In  treating  of  the  properties  of  water,  the  author  first 
enunciates  briefly  but  accurately  the  ascertained  scientific 
facts  concerning  any  given  physical  or  chemical  character- 
istic, and  then  gives  illustrations  of  practical  effects  of  such 
properly  or  behaviour  of  water  upon  the  grand  phenomena 
of  nature,  or  the  utility  of  the  compound  to  mankind.  In 
describing  the  varieties  of  water  from  different  natural 
sources,  the  reader  becomes  familiarised,  not  only  with 
the  nature  and  sources  of  the  substances  found  in  solution 
in  such  waters,  but  also  with  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
grand  processes  by  which  natural  waters  undergo  purifica- 
tion from  what  might  otherwise  be  injurious  ingredients : 
and  is  thus  prepared  to  understand  the  chapter  on  •  Water 
Purification,'  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  same  processes 
are  employed  by  man  for  the  same  purposes.  In  short 
the  human  artist  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, should  sign  himself,  in  all  humility,  •  a  long  way 
after  Nature. ' 
The  fourth  section  of  the  handbook  contains  some  valu- 
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ftble  and  interesting  infoimation  on  the  gubjecU  of   tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  milk. 

In  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  sanitary  science,  we 
hope  that  Dr.  Atttietd's  woric  will  be  widely  distiibuied 
and  diligently  read. 

Sanitary    Questions.      By   \Vm.    Paul  Gerhard,    C.E. 

Hailford,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  1884. 
We  know  that  America  is  well  advanced  in  sanitary  pro- 
ceedings, and  this  pamphlet,  which  hails  from  (he  other 
side  of  the  water,  is  a  risumf  of  the  views  lo  which  we 
are  well  accustomed  here.  It  is  teprinled  from  '  Cottages, 
or  Hints  on  Economical  Buildings,'  but  economy  and  per- 
fect sanitation  can  scarcely  go  hand  in  hand,  and  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  are  of  a  very  expensive  nature.  For  in- 
stance, referring  to  jrmjni/ ni'r,  which  has  a  tendency  to  rise 
into  the  dwelling,  especially  in  winter,  owing  to  the  warmth 
of  the  building,  it  ir  advised  that  if  there  be  no  cellar,  the 
dwelling  should  nevei  be  placed  immediately  on  Ihe 
ground,  but  must  be  raised  on  pierj,  arches,  or  posts  sulh- 
ciently  to  allow  of  a  large  air  space  and  perfect  circulation 
between  the  surface  and  the  door  beams.  This  will  at  the 
same  time  prevent  Ihe  quick  rotting  of  the  joi-ts  an<l  floor 
boards.  To  prevent  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  basement 
floor  this  should  be  laid  double  with  an  intermediate  space 
filled  with  a  non-conducting  material,  such  as  mineral 
wool.  To  adopt  a  process  of  this  sort  of  course  means  a 
considerable  addition  of  depth  of  space  and  material,  and 
these  are  points  which  are  ruthlessly  cut  down  when  the 
estimates  are  found  10  be  higher  than  expected,  and  these 
high  estimates  are  the  experience  of  those  who  indulge  in 
ihe  luxury  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Our  Metropolitan 
Uuilding  Act  insists  upon  the  whole  area  of  Ihe  building 
beinp  covered  with  a  6-inch  layer  of  concrete,  but  we 
are  here  advised  (o  supplement  this  with  a  quarter 
inch  layer  of  hot  asphalle,  and  on  top  of  this  a  finish  of 
Portland  cement.  This  is  indeed  making  assurance  doubly 
sure,  but  it  must  be  paid  for,  and  'ot  small  buildings  these 
luxuries  would  debar  any  reasonable  pecuniary  return  upon 
the  outlay.  Among  the  damp-courses  mentioned  are  slates 
bedded  in  cement,  and  layers  of  tarred  rooling-paper  ;  both 
of  these  are  certainly  cheap,  but  they  are  comparatively 
in-flective  ;  experience  in  England  goes  to  prove  that 
tarred  felt  inapositionlikethisis  very  apt  to  rot.  Aspballe, 
of  course,  is  recommended,  and  rightly  so,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  best  known  substances  to  prevent  damp  from  rising. 
The  water-supply  of  cottages  u  next  mentioned,  and  the 
why  and  wherefore  oF  the  different  source;  and  means  of 
distribution  are  fully  capitulated,  and  attention  is  drawn  lo 
the  use  of  drawn  seamless  brass  tubes,  which  are  used  for 
hot-waler  pipes  in  some  of  the  Eastern  .States.  The  only 
advantage  over  lead  would  seem  lo  be  their  neater  appear- 
ance and  less  liability  lo  sa;,  although  changes  of  tempera- 
ture affect  brass  pipes  by  expansion  and  contraction, 
causing  leaky  joints.  Such  pipes,  if  used  for  drinking 
water,  should  be  tinned  on  Ihe  inside,  but  then  again  the 
question  of  expense  would  preclude  the  general  use,  the 
more  so  that  the  advantages  of  the  more  expensive  material 
are,  to  say  the  least,  problematic  A  useful  suggestion 
is  recommended,  even  in  the  smallest  buildings,  to  have  a 
plan  showing  the  exact  sice,  material,  and  location  of  all 
water-pipes,  stopcocks,  faucets,  cisterns,  &c.  This  would 
ollen  facilitate  an  inspection  if  required,  but  unfortunately 
a  completeness  of  this  description  usually  falls  npon  deaf 
or  unwilling  ears.  Some  elaborate,  yet  sensible  and  prac- 
tical remarks,  upon  household  wastes  and  sewerage  are 
given,  and  earth-closets  and  plumbing  fixtures  are  sum- 
marised for  and  against,  and  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
uninitiated  who  may  be  willing  to  learn.  The  system  of 
sub-surface  irrigation  is  adverted  \a—i.g.  lo  place  a  series 
ofcommona-inchdrain  tiles  in  parallel  lines  about  loinches 
below  the  surface  of  the  giound,  and  distribating  the  sew- 
age water  intermitlently  through  such  a  network  of  pipes 
into  the  ground,  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  vegetation, 
and  purified  by  the  earth  acting  as  a  filter.  This  system 
ii  explained  as  being  also  piactical  when  water-closets  are 


used  inside  the  house ;  but  in  Ibis  case  the  solids  ilmlj 
be  intercepted  in  a  small  receivir^  reservoir,  whicli  miiH 
be  frequently  cleaned,  otherwise  the  dislribuling  lil«iill 
^eedily  choke  and  create  a  nuisance  by  ceasing  10  irak. 
This  bring*  10  mind  the  principle  advocated  eliewbetcin 
America  of  binding  loose  joints  of  drain-pipes  wiili  mub 
bands,  by  which  means  the  sub-surface  water  uuy  be 
strained  through  the  muslin  and  the  sand,  and  odut 
mailer  kept  back.  This  seems  to  be  a  delicate  treatiiBH 
of  a  rough  subject,  and  almost  an  ulira-reGnemcnl,  uuf 
uneven  settlement  of  the  ^\fts  would  give  the  nrnsliitioi 
a  poor  chance  of  withstanding  the  strain  ;  and  Ihcqis- 
tion  would  also  arise  as  to  the  length  of  time  ihat  Htdii 
flimsy  material  would  effectually  serve  its  purpose  00  iu 
own  merits.  Although  not  mentioned  in  the  pampUK, 
the  idea  is  probably  known  to  the  author,  and  injo- 
perience  or  views  on  the  subject  would  have  been  decIiL 
The  principles  of  wanning  and  ventilation  wbidi  v; 
carried  out  so  systematically  in  the  new  country  arc  life 
wise  discussed,  and  the  ditference  is  noted  in  the  adqnu 
performance  of  the  work  of  open  fireplaces  under  Yirjii; 
conditions ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  an  open  fireplace  ■bid 
may  be  efleclual  in  warm  climates,  is  entirely  inail£]ia:t 
to  warm  per  st  cottages  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  ul 
North-Wesiern  Stales.  Close  stoves  arc  naturally  tcioijS 
condemned,  inasmuch  as  ordinarily  arranged  the)' mux 
Ihe  worst  possible  devices  fcr  warming  the  air,  lot  ihfj 
remove  practically  none  of  the  vitiated  products  :  hem, 
ventila'.ion  and  warming  cannot  in  this  case  he  oneiad 
the  same  thing,  or  at  least  be  inseparable.  The  aullior. 
however,  stales  that  these  stoves  are  the  usual  ani  sul 
economical  meani  adopted  for  heating  small  cotu^ml 
suburban  dwellings  in  the  country.  With  a  woiti^ 
description  of  hot-air  fumices  we  come  to  the  oA  iv 
scries  of  facts  and  theories,  which,  although  gcnuiD]' 
understood,  are  useful  reminders  upon  a  subjec:  of  >l- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNPATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
Having  in  the  practice  of  my  profession  obscrted  lU 
cihibilOR  of  unpatented  inventions  at  internaiimd  n' 
Industrial  exhibitions  are  not  generally  aware  ibiltbd 
po.sition  is  afleeted  by  certain  provisions  of  the  ■Piiatt 
Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1S83,'  I  beg  lopoiuirt 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper  that  the  si<  mailb' 
protection  of  UTipatented  inventions  so  exhibiieJ  isv 
longer  accorded  unconditionally,  such  proteclion  b(»( 
now  oblainable  only  by  compliance  with  Sect  390^^ 
above-mentioned  Act  and  Rule  l7orihe  '  Palenti  Ktld 
Details  of  Ihe  mode  of  procedure  may  be  obiainnlliD 
the  proper  official  sources  of  information,  or  I  willn)^ 
information  without  charge  on  application. 

W.  T   Whitema-i, 
Fellow  of  the  Institution  of  Patent  Ajenti 
7  Staples  Ion,  W.C.,  Novembe   it. 

VENTILATION   AND    VENTILATORS. 

Referring  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan's  letter  in  yoBt  Kn* 
ber  number,  p.  341,  we  would  suggest  a  compeiiii"  ■*" 
on  some  such  basis  as  the  following  j — 

I.  That  the  term  'ventilator'  be  nnderstood  to  ""i 
'  The  apparatus  from  the  point  where  the  [dain  shifi  OA 
to  the  extreme  summit  of  such  appuatoa.'  _, 

z.  The  '  ventilator '  to  be  capable  of  beiii{  oMlii'" 
within  a  cube  of  given  dimensions, 

3.  The  U-tabe  nsed  for  testing  to  n«t  <■  1  pi**  j" 
that  it  could  be  rotated  as  occauoa  demadtd— (^^ 
insure  the  wind  blowing  directly  thraii£h  (be  UJ— ■•"* 
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venlilatur  being  alloired  to  pX  to  windwaid  or  to  leeward 
of  the  other. 

4.  The  circurnretenu  of  the  shifl  immediitely  below  Iht 
*  ventilating  heads  '  lo  be  marked  off  in  cigltlbs  of  a  circle, 
nambcrcd  1  to  8,  and  tt sts  to  be  made  in  each  of  the  eighi. 


5.  Eight  tests  to  be  taken  wilh  venlllatot  'A,'  on  arm 
'I 'of  the  U  tube,  while  ventilator  >B'  is  on  arm  '  I,' and 
eight  more  tests  lo  be  taken  with  the  vcatibtors  trans- 

On  some  such  basis  as  urged  in  this  and  our  previous 
letter,  p.  189,  a  reliable  iresult  could  be  obtained. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  any  firm  who  will  agiee  that  the  loser  shall 
Ibrfeit  a  iipecified  sum  of  money  10  a  given  charily. 

This  suggestion  seems  to  us  more  practical  than  making 
statements  tolheeflect  that  >  We  have  obtained  . .  .  medals,' 
that  we  were  'unaware  that  such  and  such  tests  were 
taking  place,' or  that 'our  ventilator  is  the  best   in  the 

With  regard  to  the  U  tube  test  not  being  a  new  i<lea 
u-e  did  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  it  was.  Our 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  seek  after  novelty,  nor  to  lay  claim 
to  originality,  as  it  is  to  endeavour  lo  become  apt  ex' 
ponenls  of  laws  which  are  founded  on  natural  phenomena. 
Shaki'S:  Co. 


Wilh  reference  to  the  inconsiderate  letter  of  Robert 
Bo^le  &  Son  in  your  issue  o(  the  I  ;ih,  I  may  state  that  the 
writers  are  much  in  error  so  fat  as  1  am  concerned,  ai 
least,  as  testing  engineer  to  Jury  10.  I.  They  o'lV^know 
that  tests  were  lo  be  made  of  ventilators.  2.  They  were  iiol 
eicluded  from  the  testing -rooms,  3.  They  were  invited 
liy  me,  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  9  last,  for  the  Jury  10,  to 
send  their  venlitator  for  testing  in  the  same  terms  in  which 
other  invitations  were  issued,  I  hold  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  receipt  of  that  Ielt(r  of  invitation,  dated  Sept.  12, 
in  which  they  state  that  they  cannot  comply  with  my 
request.  4.  'The  bottoms  of  the  pipes  attached  to  the 
ventilators'  were  not  inside  the  'lube'  as  they  call  it, 
which  was  10  feet  in  length,  not  8  feet.  They  were  out- 
side,  and  completely  isolated   from   the  action   of   the 

As  for  their  threat  of  ^fiing  something  lo  the  bottom, 
1(1  them  sifl  away.     They  may  come  to  n  mare's  nest. 
D.  K.  Cl-vRtt. 
8  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
November  25,  18S4. 


most  ventilator  makers  will  agiee  with  us  when  we  state 
that  this  is  the  first  exhibition  in  England  where  venti- 
lators have  been  Usted  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
In  compliance  with  3  written  invitation  from  the  testing 
engineer,  acting  on  behalf  of  Ihe  International  Health 
Exhibition  Jury  No.  10,  we  sent  a  nine>inch  ventilator  to 
the  testing -house,  No.  10  Moreton  Gardens,  having  first 
called  to  ascertain  the  mode  by  which  the  propos^  con- 
test was  to  be  carried  on.  Finding  that  the  modus 
tftrandi  was  as  fair  for  one  ventilator  as  another,  whether 
of  the  form  of  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  other  makers, 
or  our  own,  we  decided  to  send  our  ventilator).  Now 
Ihe  purport  of  our  present  remarks  is  if/dy  10  refute  mil- 
statements  conlained  in  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son's 
leller^the  good  ta«te  it  displayed  we  leave  your  readers 
lo  judge.  The  tests  were  certainly  not  carried  out  in  Ihe 
manner  stated  by  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son.  When 
our  ventilators— uie  Rotating  Cowl  and  the  Fixed  Finial 
Ventilitoi — were  delivered  at    the    *  testing'house '    our 


representative  noticed  that  several  other  makers  had  pre- 
viously sent  their  ventilators.  He  inquired  if  Messrs. 
Robert  Boyle  had  sent.  The  reply  was  in  Ihe  n^ative. 
Inquiry  was  then  made  whether  invitations  to  this  contest 
had  been  sent  to  all  exhibilors  of  ventilators,  and  an  affir. 
mative  reply  was  received.  After  this,  inquiry  was  made 
at  Messrs.  Rotierl  Boyle  Sc  Son's  exhibit  whether  they  in- 
tended to  send  one  of  their  ventilators  lo  the  testing- house, 
and  Iheir  representative's  reply  was  '  Oh,  no  ;  our  venli- 
latoi^  are  aufliciently  well  known  to  the  jurors,'  &c.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  4  Son  must 
have  been  aware  that  tests  were  being  made,  even 
assuming  Ihat  their  invitation  to  the  contest  did  not  reach 
them.  We  have  before  challenged  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle 
&  Son  to  a  single  combat,  and  we  now  do  so  again  on  the 
same  terms  ;  the  loser  to  pay  expenses  of  contest,  and  to 
forfeit  his  or  iheir  tool.,  which  shall  be  paid  to  some 
chaiitahle  institution;  and  icf  will  further  a^rce  10  forfeit 
the  medal  which  has  licen  awarded  to  us  at  the  Inter- 
national Healih  Exhibition  if  we  are  the  losers.  This 
challenge  lo  be  taken  up  within  one  month  from  date, 
after  which  time  (if  not  taken  up)  we  shall  consider  that 
Messrs.  Robert  Iloyle  &  Son  admit  the  superiority  of  our 
ventilators   over  their  so-called   '  Self-acting  Air  Pump ' 

We  regret  l>eing  obliged  to  ask  you  for  so  much  of  your 
valuable  space,  but  we  do  so  in  the  interest  of  fair  play 
and  truth.  Brothers  S  Co. 

II  Billiler  Square,  E.C. 


Upon  lirsl  reading  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son's  letter 
of  complaint,  stating  {a;  Ihey  do  on  page  241)  that  they 
were  not  asiiJ  to  send  in  their  ventilator  to  be  tested,  and 
that  they  tnnv  nothing  of  Ihe  tests  until  after  Ihey  were 
(omplttid,  I  fell  somewhat  inclined  to  sympalhise  so  far 
with  ihem,  and  more  especially  as  I  was  disappointed 
at  the  absence  of  their  ventilator  from  the  lesiing-room, 
having  looked  forward  to  the  chance  of  showing  that  my 
ventilator  had  again  beaten  theirs  in  the  testing  match. 

Seeing,  however,  that  Mr.  Clark,  the  gentleman  who 
conducted  the  testing,  asserts  that  not  only  were  Messrs. 
Boyle  invited  on  Sept.  9  '  to  send  in  their  ventilator  foe 
testing,'  hut  he  also  holds  a  reply  from  them  declining  to 
do  so,  il  is  \'ery  cuilous,  to  say  the  least,  how  Messrs. 
Boyle  can  write  as  they  have  done. 

Their  ignorance  of  the  testing  of  the  ventilators  that 
was  going  on,  or  was  to  be  made,  is  alt  the  more  difficult 
to  believe  in,  seeing  that  Mes.'rs.  Banner  Bros.  &  Co. 
stale  that,  observing  the  absence  o(  Messr;.  Boyle's  ven- 
tilator from  the  testing-room,  they  called  at  Messrs.  Boyles* 
stand  at  the  Exhibition  and  spoke  to  Iheir  representative 
there  on  the  subject.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  as 
Messrs.  Boyles'  principal  place  of  business  is  in  London, 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  one  is  to  blame  for  the  absence 
of  Iheir  ventilalor  from  the  International  Health  Exhibi- 
tion tournament  except  themselves.  Had  they  had  the 
slightest  aniiely  to  be  present,  and  had  faith  in  theii 
ventilator  carrying  all  before  it,  they  should  have  been 
there.  To  stay  away  from  the  ligh',  and  then  aRer  all  is 
past  fill  every  journal  with  their  laments  al  not  having  had 
a  chance  lo  display  their  wonderful  prowess,  throws  even 
the  redoubtable  Falslalf  into  Ihe  shade. 

Messrs.  Boyle  say  they  '  understand '  Ihe  method  of 
testing  was  a  farce,  and  that  a  tube  'S  feel  long  by  3  feet 
square  '  was  used,  and  thai  the  pipe  of  each  ventilator  was 
Inside  the  testing  tube  as  well  as  the  body.  Now,  the 
lube  was  not  'S  (eet  long,'  neither  was  it  '  j  feet  square,' 
and  the  foot  pipe  of  each  ventilator  was  not  inside  ihe 
lesttng  lube.  Seeing  Ihey  have  made  so  many  mistakes 
upon  hearsay  evidence,  their  opinion  upon  the  method  of 
testing  cannot  count  for  much,  and  more  especially  as  it 
was  not  made  known  until  all  was  past,  t  think,  as  one 
(rho  did  go  in  for  the  testing,  that  as  Messrs.  Boyle  were 
ibsent  from  it  their  opinion  on  the  subject  is  quite  nncalled- 
(br  and  superHuoiis. 
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It  is  true  the  method  of  testing  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been,  but  it  waa,  or  is,  for  those  who  sent  in  theii 
-ventilators  to  complain  ir  not  pleued. 

Being  in  London  on  Oct.  so  to  attend  the  Plumbers' 
Congress  I  looked  in  for  b  fetr  minuLes  nt  the  testing- 
room,  it  happening  to  be  the  last  day  oF  the  testing,  and 
saw  the  taodui  operandi  of  testing,  and  considered  it  was 
bound  to  give  misleading  results,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Claik 
to  have  two  of  the  ventiiators  tested  inside  in  bis  style— 
saj  my  ventilator  and  any  other  he  liked — and  then  test 
the  same  two  against  each  other  by  exposure  to  the  wind 
above  the  roof,  an<t  thus  compare  the  results  ;  but  he  said 
be  had  no  time  for  that.  I  therefore  looked  in  again  at 
the  premises  neitt  marDing  and  measured  them,  also  the 
apparatus  for  testing,  and  afterwards  wrote  to  the  jury 
objecting  to  the  method  of  testing  a,  being  likely  to  give 
roisleading  results.  This  letter  was  posted  in  London  on 
the  morning  of  Oct.  23,  and  was  received  by  the  secretary, 
but  no  reply  from  the  jury  has  come  to  hand  till  this  date. 

1  asked  that  no  awards  should  be  published  for  exhaust 
ventilators  until  belter  experiments  were  made,  but  I  ' 
enpect  the  jury  had  dispersed  before  my  letter  arrivel  on  ' 
Oct.  33. 

The  testing  was  made  altogether  ivui,/;  a  small  room  | 
only  22  feet  long.  Two  hand-diiven  fans,  each  with 
SJ  inch  dia«3elivery.pipe,  were  set  up  at  one  end,  which 
blew  air  into  a  10  feet  long  wooden  tube,  3  feet  high  by 

2  feet  6  inches  wide  at  end  nearest  the  fanners,  and  4  feet 
high  and  a  feet  6  inches  wide  at  other  end,  which  was 
only  about  5  feet  back  from  the  solid  wall.  The  venti- 
lators to  be  tested  were  placed  one  at  a  time  at  end  of 
tube  farthest  from  the  fanners.  The  effect  of  this  ariange- 
inenl  was  that,  while  the  smalt-bodied  ventilators  showed 
pretty  well,  a  larger  sized  one  was  placed  at  a  di^. 
advanti^,  owing  to  the  tube  b:ing  (00  narrow,  and  the 
dead  wall  in  front  of  tube  not  allowing  the  wind  to  gel 
forward  to  exert  any  pull  upon  the  front  of  the  large 
sized  venlililor.  tn  short,  testing  one  of  the  small  ones 
against  my  22  inches  in  body  one  was  like  setting  a  lug- 
boat  tr>  run  a  race  with  a  six  days'  Atlantic  liner  in  a 
ttrmer's  duck -pond. 

We  were  asked  to  send  in  a  ventilator  for  a  ginch 
pipe,  so,  expecting  Messrs.  Boyle  might  perhaps  send  in 
a  X7-in(ih  one,  I  risked  a  23-inch  one,  but,  had  I  known 
the  style  of  the  testing,  I  would  h:ive  been  belter  wi:h 
only  a  small  15-inch  or  an  iS-inch  one,  or  perhaps  belter 
still  with  my  chimney  can  \ 

Some  of  the  competitors  saw  the  Icsling-roam  before 
the  testing  began,  and  so  had  an  advantage  o»et  pro- 
vincials like  mc  who  did  not ;  while  some  again  sent  in 
Iwe  ventilators  to  be  tested,  and  so  had  a  double  advan- 
l^e.  How  my  one  managed  to  get  a  medal  even  under 
the  untoward  circumstances  in  whicli  it  was  tested  I  do  not 
know.  Only  had  it  got  the  ghost  of  a  fair  chance  there 
was  nothing  I  saw  that  I  believe  could  have  come  near  ' 
I  intend  to  have  some  open  air  tests  made  to  see  as 
this.  W.  P.  BUCHAN. 

ai  Renfrew  Street.  Gla^w. 
Dec  4,  18S4. 


We  are  not  going  upon  the  lines  of  the  counsel,  who  when 
one  finds  the  case  going  against  his  client,  immediately  turns 
round  and  abuses  counsel  on  the  olher  side.  No  one  can 
oflTer  Mr.  Kite  heartier  congratulations  than  we  do  on  his 
success,  and  we  think  whoever  knows  him  as  well  as  we 
do  will  think  him  well  deserving  anything  good  conferred 
upon  him.  He  is  a  man  who  attends  to  his  own  business, 
and  leaves  others  to  attend  <o  theirs,  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  Mr.  Kite  can  in  any  way  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  jury  or  the  scientific  gentleman  who 
tested  the  ventilators.  We  do  accuse  them  point  blank  of 
unfair  actions,  and  to  this  they  have  pleaded  guilty.  If  a 
criminal  hears  a  charge  brought  against  him,  and  Ibe  judge 
asks  him  what  he  hu  to  say  to  the  charge,  and  he  keeps 
Hlettt  or  aniwert  'Nothing,  my  lord,'  that  is  in  fact 


plea  of  guilty.  The  following  correqMmdence  cl> 
shows  they  have  no  other  plea  to  put  upon  the  tectn 
will  be  seen  in  their  answer  to  our  inquiry.  Wedii 
ask  them  or  hint  at  their  altering  their  decision,  bi 
did  ask  to  be  informed  why  we  were  prohibiten 
sending  a  ventilator  to  be  tested,  and  to  this  they  hii 
ventured  one  word  of  reply.  If  there  was  any 
reason  why  we  should  be  so  treated,  what  could 
been  easier  than  for  Ihem  to  have  revealed  the  re 
We  asked  no  questions  why  the  awards  were  so  1 
We  never  questioned  their  right  to  do  so.  We  np 
no  dissalisbction  at  the  awards  they  made.  Slill  ■! 
our  opinion,  and  shall  say  something  about  it  at  a 
time.  No.  We  asked  the  simple  question  whicl 
have  totally  failed  to  answer. 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  our  letter  an 
replies  thereto  :— 

Ours  to  E.  C.  Owen,  Oct.  2?,  188*. 

Owen  to  us,  Oct.  28,  1884. 

Winter  to  us,  Oct.  31,  18S4. 

Winter  to  us.  Nov.  iS,  1884. 


[COP 


,s.] 


ional  Health  Eihiij; 

(No.  1,070,   Class  25l. 

October  27.  iS 

Edward  Cunliffe  Owen,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — As  an  exhibitor  and  competitor  in  the! 

iss,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  for  what  reasons  I  w: 

vited    to   send    a  ventilator  for  the    purpose  of 

tested.      I  am  informed   by  olher  exhibitors  that  om 

all  except  myself  bad  that  privilege.     If  there  is  an 

reason  why  I  should   be   probibited    from  comptlir 

should    be  very  glad  to   know.      Seeing  that  every 

exhibitor  has  some  award,  I  know  nothing  of  iheut 

ment  except  by  hearsay.     Vour  attention  will  obli| 

Yours  truly,  ElxiAR  Aliw 

[replies.] 

International  Ileal ih  Eihihiiii 

South  Kensington,  S.W., 

October  38,  iSI 

Dear  Sirs, — I  beg  to  acknowledge   the  receipt  of 

letter  of  the  27ih  instant,  which  I  will  place  befoo 

Jury  Commission.— I  am,  dear  sirs,  yours  truly, 

EDWABi)  CunlifieOivi 

Messrs.  Edgar  Aldous  A:  Son, 
I.H.E.,  No.  1,070,  Class  25. 

Inlernational  Health  Eihilxti< 

South  Kensington,  S.W, 

October  31,  iR 

Jury  Commission. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  recript  ol 

letter  of  the  27th  inst.,  which  shall  receive  atientioo. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Wintkr, 
Jury  Superiniei* 
Messrs.  Edgar  Aldous  &  Son. 

International  Health  Exbibili 

South  Kensington. 

November  iS.  iS 

Sirs,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  your  (letter  of  CWol 

has  duly  been  considered  by  the  Jury  Commimc" 

that  they  have  decided,  after  consulting  with  ibe  n 

of  Jury  No.  10,  that  no  sufficient  groonds  exist  to  ial 

with  the  awaidaof  the  jury. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Vour  obedient  servant. 

Thomas  Wi.sTiL 
J«j  SoperinW"* 
Messrs.  Edgai  Aldous  &  Son. 


Dec  15,  1884.] 
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ooDclusioii  that  we  were  not  only  badly  treated  by 
\g  prohibited  from  sending  a  ventilator  to  be  tested, 
an  insult  is  added  thereto  by  the  responsible  parties 
giving  a  semblance  of  a  reason  in  their  answer  to  our 
airy,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  your 
ders  to  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  who  act  as  jur3rmen 
exhibitions.  In  our  letter  to  the  Architect  journal  of 
L  22  last,  we  challenged  the  accuracy  of  Messrs. 
DBcr  Bros.'  statement  that  they  had  been  informed  by 
official  authority  that  everyone  had  been  invited  to 
npete  ;  that  firm  has  not  verified  their  statement.  As 
again  declare  we  had  no  invitation  to  send  a  ventilator 
testing,  and  the  Jury  Commission  have  not  ventured 
their  reply  to  say  we  had  ;  therefore  this  must  be  con- 
ive.  Consequently  our  Ventilator  has  not  been  beaten 
my  of  the  number  at  the  Healch  Exhibition,  and  the 
Jic  will  please  understand  the  reason  why  our  names 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  Awards — viz.  for  the  reason 
were  not  allowed  to  compete,  otherwise  we  4 have  no 
bt  about  the  matter. 

Edgar  Aldous  &  Son, 
Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Engineers. 
Elmhurst,  Upton  Lane,  Forest  Gate. 


s  winners  of  the  highest  award,  the  Gold  Medal  for 
t  and  Exhaust  Ventilators,  clas<  25,  we  shall  be  glad 
ru  will  kindly  permit  us  to  give  our  views  on  the 
ter,  as,  if  the  testing  is  to  be  considered  a  farce,  any 
!fit  we  might  naturally  expect  to  derive  is  gone. 
It  regret  that,  from  whatever  reasons  Messrs.  Boyle's 
ilators  were  not  tested,  such  omission  took  place,  but 
r  contention  that  the  tests  were  useless  certainly  nega- 
I  that  complaint.  With  regard  to  testing  ventilators 
aally  we  will  not  express  our  opinion  on  a  subject  on 
:h  those  who  should  be  better  judges  than  ourselves  do  not 
ear  to  agree.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  test  em- 
red  by  Mr.  Clark,  we  would  ask  if  its  conditions  did 
give  a  fair  chance  to  all  the  competing  ventilators, 
imometer  testing  may  not  be  accurate  as  regards  the 
ividual  capabilities,  but  taken  comparatively  would  it 
be  calculated  to  show  a  correct  result  ? 
k  weighing  machine  might  be  a  few  pounds  out,  but 

could  tell  by  it  which  of  a  certain  number  of  pieces 
ron  weighed  the  heaviest. 

iTe  do  not  see  how  any  artificial  test  could  be  applied 
Oar  to  the  air  currents  ventilators  are  subject  to  in 
ir  use  on  various  parts  of  buildings,  and  therefore  a 
pie  test  by  which  all  stand  an  equal  chance  seems  to  us 
vfectly  fair  means  of  arriving  at  a  result.  Under  any 
omstances  there  would  be  an  outcry  from  the  losers, 
I  practical  test  of  any  kind  gives  a  priority  to  the 
oer  beyond  awards,  made  from  reasons  only  known 
the  judges  themselves.  An  advertisement  of  one  of 
X  correspondents  refers  to  a  so-called  ventilation  com- 
ition  in  which  the  firm  in  question  was  successful  of 
ich  we  had  not  previously  heard,  but  from  enquiries 
le  we  believe  the  entries  were  very  limited,  and  that 
re  was  no  test  whatever. 

^e  are  sure  this  kind  of  thing  is  more  calculated  to 
lead  the  public  than  the  awards  at  the  Health  Exhi- 
00,  which  the  same  firm  deplore  principally  we  believe 
that  ground. 

Ve  fed  assured  all  right  thinking  people  will  depre- 
!  tlie  attacks  made  on  the  jury  and  tester.  They  had  a 
iciilt  task  to  perform,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ht  did  it  conscientiously  and  with  every  desire  to 
ve  at  a  right  decision.  We  do  not  believe  that  they 
e  onscieDtific  or  incompetent;  and  however  much 
r  mtem  is  criticised,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
r  doty  was  set  them,  that  they  were  selected  as  men 
ibilitjy  and  that  they  did  their  best  without  malice  or 
idr.  C.  Kite  &  Co. 

bktoplier  Wofks, 

Chalton  Street,  Enston  Road,  London,  N.W. 


We  observe  in  several  contemporaries  that  our  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  non-invitation  of  certain  exhi- 
bitors of  ventilators  to  the  testing,  and  the  farcical  nature 
of  the  tests,  are  fully  corroborated  by  other  exhibitors  who 
were  also  not  invited  to  the  tests.  On  the  face  of  this, 
how  can  it  be  asserted,  as  it  is,  that  all  were  invited  ? 

The  more  light  that  is  thrown  on  this  lamentable  fiasco 
shows  but  all  the  more  conclusively  that  there  has  been, 
to  put  it  mildly,  sad  mismanagement  somewhere,  and  it  is 
only  right,  seeing  that  this  is  a  public  matter,  that  the 
public  should  know  who  is  responsible  for  it,  and  also 
that  measures  should  be  promptly  taken  to  secure  the 
rectification  of  the  blunder  which  has  been  committed, 
otherwise  a  lasting  reproach  will  not  only  rest  upon  the 
conduct  of  Jury  10  and  their  testing  engineer,  but  upon 
the  Health  Exhibition  itself,  and  an  injury  will  be  done  to 
the  cause  of  sanitary  science  by  bringing  it  into  ridicule 
and  contempt  with  the  public  that  will  take  many  years  to 
eradicate. 

As  showing  the  opinion  of  the  press  on  the  matter  we 
beg  to  give  an  extract  from  a  lengthy  '  leader '  which 
appears  in  a  contemporary  : — 

*  In  view  of  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Boyle  &  Son,  pub- 
lished in  our  present  issue,  it  would  appear  that  some 
strange  mismanagement  has  oveitaken  the  jury  which 
decided  the  **  Ventilation'*  awards  at  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion. If,  as  Messrs.  Boyle  say,  their  well-known  venti- 
lators were  not  included  in  the  list  of  apparatus  tested, 
and  if  their  position  as  competing  exhibitors  has  thus  been 
practically  ignored,  we  certainly  feel  entitled,  in  the  in- 
terests of  ''fair  play  and  no  favour,"  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  these  anomalies.  We  approve  of  the  demand 
of  Messrs.  Boyle,  not  only  on  account  of  the  alleged 
grievance  of  that  firm  alone,  but  of  all  other  firms  who 
have  competed  in  the  section  alluded  to,  whether  they 
have  received  awards  or  not. 

*  No  firm  of  inventors  can  have  the  slightest  satisfaction 
in  receiving  any  award  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of 
which  can  be  called  in  question.  We  aie  certain,  there- 
fore, that  we  only  re-echo  public  sentiment  and  profes- 
sional opinion  when  we  ask  that  such  a  matter  as  that  to 
which  attention  is  being  directed  should  be  fully  investi- 
gated. If  exhibitions  and  their  juries  do  not  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  the  mainstay  of  these  institutions 
is  at  once  sapped  and  destroyed.' 

A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  '  An  Architect '  says 
'  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  gentlemen  more  practically 
scientific  were  not  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  ventilators 
at  the  Health  Exhibition. '  And  he  asks,  referring  to  the 
tests,  '  Could  any  greater  farce  in  the  name  of  science  be 
enacted  ?  '     All  that  we  can  say  in  reply  to  this  query  is, 

*  Time  will  show.*  We  believe,  after  what  we  have  seen, 
that  anything  is  possible  in  these  days. 

64  Holborn  Viaduct,  Robert  Boyle  &  Son. 

Dec.  I,  1884. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL   HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

AWARDS. 

I  have  observed  in  your  columns  complaints  made  by 
exhibitors  in  respect  of  the  awards  made  for  ventilators 
and  filters,  and  I  now  beg  to  protest  against  the  awards 
made  in  respect  of  the  disinfectants  exhibited  at  the  Health 
Exhibition. 

No  practical  investigation  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  different  exhibits,  as  antiseptics,  disinfectants,  and 
oxidising  agents,  was  made,  and  therefore  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  while  gold  medals  have  been  awarded 
to  certain  chemical  products  which  have  been  in  use  for 
generations,  no  award  has  been  made  in  respect  of  the 

*  Sanitas '  disinfectants,  which  have  been  adopted  for  use 
in  preference  to  the  said  older  preparations  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities  in  this  country. 
A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  '  Sanitas '  soaps  in 
Class  31,  but  the  '  Sanitas '  Company  very  properly 
declined  to  receive  such  an  award,  as  they  could  not 
consent  to  receive  anything  less  than  a  gold  medaL 
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The  widespread  dissatisfaction  of  the  exhibitors,  and 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  Messrs.  Boyle's  ventilating  appli- 
ances, the  Spongy  Iron  Filter,  and  the  *  Sanitas  *  disin- 
fectants, afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  awards. 

Being  acquainted,  by  personal  experience,  with  the 
manner  in  which  jurors  at  exhibitions  are  expected  to 
discharge  their  duties,  and  the  poor  facilities  that  are 
afforded  them  for  making  adequate  investigations,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  is 
quite  time  to  put  an  end  to  awards  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances by  irresponsible  jurors.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
many  manufacturers  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
exhibition  of  their  wares  without  looking  for  any  kind  of 
award,  and  considering  that  no,  or  very  little,  commercial 
value  attaches  to  such  awards  (which  are  known  to  be 
generally  founded  upon  in  perfect  knowledge  or  imperfect 
trials),  it  would  be  far  better  that,  if  exhibitions  must  be 
held  in  such  great  number,  they  should  be  conducted 
without  awards. 

In  conclusion,  so  far  as  disinfectants  arc  concerned,  I 
protest  against  the  awards  made  by  the  jurors  of  the 
Health  Exhibition,  and  I  consider  them  grossly  unfair  and 
entirely  unworthy  of  scientific  respect. 

C.  T.   KiNGZETT,  F.I.C.,   F.C.S. 


VENTILATION    OF    THE     *  CASTALIA  *     NEW 
SMALL-POX    HOSPITAL  SHIP. 

In  the  account  given  of  the  above,  it  is  virtually  stated 
that,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  wind-acting  exhaust 
ventilators,  they  must  be  tested  in  practice.  Now  this  is 
very  good,  only  the  practical  test  requires  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  practical  manner,  but  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  such 
having  been  done  from  the  description  given  on  pp.  239 
and  240  of  your  issue  for  Nov.  15. 

We  are  informed  that  the  currents  of  air  going  through 
the  ventilating-pipes  were  measured,  and  that  the  amounts 
were  very  good,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  this  was  due 
to  the  action  of  the  ventilators,  or  to  that  of  the  pipes,  for 
no  mention  is  made  of  lifting  off  a  ventilator  to  see  whether 
the  current  went  on  better  with  the  ventilator  off  or  with  it 
on.  Consequently,  to  refer  to  the  so-called  experiments 
at  the  Castalia  as  being  better  than  those  made  at  Kew  or 
elsewhere — as,  for  example,  those  described  in  The  Sani- 
tary Record  in  the  spring  of  1878— is  giving  them  more 
credit  than,  in  my  opinion,  they  deserve.  It  was  stated 
on  p.  190  of  this  journal  for  March  22,  1878,  that  a  current 
of  air  which  was  going  up  a  ventilating-shaft  which  had  a 
Boyle^s  ventilator  on  it,  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the 
ventilator,  as  when  said  ventilator  was  lifted  off  the  upward 
current  still  went  on  ;  and,  further,  after  the  BoyIe*s  venti- 
lator had  been  replaced,  and  new  testing  made  some  hours 
after— viz.,  at  8  p.m. — instead  of  an  up-current,  there  was 
a  steady  down-draught.  Then,  as  further  related  on 
p.  222  of  this  journal  for  April  5,  1878,  practical  experi- 
ments or  tests  were  made  in  presence  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Boyle,  sen.,  when,  even  with  windows  open,  a  large  amount 
of  down-draught  occurred  in  the  ventilating-pipe,  which 
was  surmounted  by  a  Boyle *s  Ventilator  standing  above 
the  ridge,  and  freely  exposed  to  the  wind.  Then,  to  give 
a  ship  test,  it  so  happened  that,  before  it  was  finally  decided 
what  ventilators  to  put  upon  the  last  four  new  additions  to 
the  Clan  Line  of  East  India  steamers,  experiments  were 
made  by  the  engineers,  when,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  down-draught  Boyle's  Air-Pump  Ventilator  showed,  it 
was  set  aside,  and  my  ventilators  used  instead  ;  so  I  beg 
leave  to  set  the  practical  tests  then  made  and  since  going 
on  upon  these  four  steamers  against  the  Castalia.  If  there 
is  really  always  a  continuous  up-current  in  the  ventilating- 
pipes  of  the  Castalia^  Messrs.  Boyle  arc  to  be  congratulated 
npon  their  good  fortune,  bat  I  think  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
drag  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  support  of  this,  for  I  hardly 
think  that  he  would  order  a  ventilator  to  be  lifted  off,  or 
experiment  during  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  time.     In 


fact,  I  don*t  suppose  he  did  anything  except  pay  t  pasni^ 
visit  in  the  day  time,  when  every  thing  would  be  done  to 
make  the  hospital  show  off  for  the  best 

It  is  stated  on  p.  240  that  not  the  slightest  dovii> 
draught  has  been  found  through  any  of  the  ventila* 
tors.  If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  no  down-draughts  hait 
taken  place,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  this  unless  there 
are  self-closing  valves  in  to  prevent  it.  Are  there  such  ? 
If  so,  give  the  valves  the  credit  and  not  thi  vcntUatan. 
Without  them,  guarantees  and  testimonials  are  in 
thousands  of  ca^es  mere  waste- paper. 

Either  to  puff  up  or  guarantee  as  perfection  an  appfi- 
ance  which  acts  with  such  a  variable  motive  power  as  the 
wind  is  an  absurdity,  while  to  point  to  large  sales  as  s&ie 
evidence  of  good  quality  is  a  proof  that  might  be  brought 
forward  by  some  medicine  vendors  to  show  that  skitkd 
physicians  are  supeifluities — all  that  is  needed  being  so- 
and-so's  patent  pills. 

If  Messrs.  Boyle  &  Son's  ventilators  really  always  did 
what  they  are  said  to  do,  and  were  really  entirely  free 
from  down-draughts,  they  ought  to  have,  or  might  hifc, 
got  the  gold  medal  at  the  Health  Exhibition  even  without 
testing  there  ;  but  their  absence  from  both  the  testing- 
room  and  the  award  list  rather  looks  as  if  a  good  mioy 
people  do  not  altogether  believe  in  them.  And  what  hn 
taken  place  in  the  autumn  of  1884  goes  to  prote  thit 
what  was  said  in  these  columns  in  the  spring  of  1878  vai 
pretty  correct.  The  Kew  experiments  were  useful,  bit 
the  deductions  which  many  people  have  made  from  tbea 
have  been  rather  sweeping  ;  even  scientific  men  rashing 
from  the  extreme  of  laudation  to  that  of  condemnatioo, 
entirely  ignoring  that  there  is  a  happy  mean  in  ererj- 
thing,  and  also  acting  as  if  no  improvement  were  posabie 
upon  the  three  unfortunate  appliances  tested  at  Kev  ii 
A.D.  1878.  W.  P.  BucH.Wf. 

21  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow,  December  4,  1884. 


WATER  FILTERS. 

Having  seen  a  letter  from  the  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Coo- 
pany,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Santtait 
Record  of  Nov.  15,  concerning  my  *  International' 
W^ater  Filter,  I  beg  to  ask  you  to  insert  my  reply  to  simt 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company  hate  not 
enough  confidence  in  their  filter  to  accept  the  challenge 
that  I  have  advertised  in  all  the  leading  sanitary  aad 
medical  papers.  In  the  letter  in  question,  in  the  fiist 
place  the  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company  object  to  the  nse  of 
animal  charcoal  in  water  filters.  I  perfectly  uodefstaod 
why  they  object  to  this  ;  but  let  the  filtering  mediom  be 
animal  charcoal,  proto-carbide  of  iron,  silicated  carbon,  or 
spongy  iron,  or  any  other  suitable  ingredient,  anle* 
scientifically  constructed  or  placed,  it  will  materially  add 
to  the  dangers  we  desire  to  evade  rather  than  remove  thea. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  I  have  for  a  considerable  tioe 
laboured,  and  am  satisfied  with  my  results  ;  hence  die 
'challenge,*  of  which,  if  the  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Compii^ 
doubt  the  bofia  fidcs^  they  can  soon  satisfy  themselves,  bf 
remitting  you  loo/.,  which  I  will  immediately  cover,  and 
fight  on  the  points  as  laid  down  in  the  challenge.  I 
cannot  *  state  a  clearer  case  *  which  can  easily  be  nnder- 
stood  by  anyone.  If  the  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company 
keep  out  of  the  field  owing  to  my  not  disclosing  the  natiit 
of  the  composition  of  the  cone  block  which  I  have  patented, 
I  will  use  nothing  but  pure  animal  charcoal  in  my  fiber 
during  competition.  The  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Coapttf 
seem  anxious  to  add  one  more  point  to  my  chaUeiog^ 
which  they  say  is  *  remarkably  absent— viz.,  the  cbenial 
and  physiolc^cal  purification  of  the  filtered  water.*  AIIov 
me  to  call  their  attention  to  point  six  in  the  dialkn^ 
which  states  that  the  wattr  to  be  filtered  for  the  fint  t«D 
months  must  be  taken  from  below  London  Bridge ;  tbo 
to  point  eleven— The  purity  of  sach  water  when  fihencL  I 
ask  you,  sir,  whether  this  is  sufficteot  or  not?  Myolject 
was,  whilst  framing  my  challenge*  to  embrace  all  defe^ 
or  (iiiults  which  are  usually  found  in  water  fihen,  tnd  tk 
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majority  of  which  I  feel  confulen!  are  abicnl  from  my  own  ; 
suid,  in  the  inleresl  of  myself  and  the  public,  lest 
same  on  the  merils  of  Ihe  filler,  according  to  ihe 
leima  as  laid  down  by  me.  In  pnragrop^  5  the 
Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company  complain  as  to  their 
'  intelligence, '  and  well  they  may  if  ihey  conlend  that 
'  printed  papers '  ha.»e  anything  to  do  willi  the  '  purilying 
actioD  of  a  filter  or  [he  durability  of  same.'  In  a  filler 
conslrucled  on  the  principle  of  the  Spongy  Iron  Filler 
Company's,  tho  medium,  whaleyer  it  may  Iw  composed  of, 
would  lose  ila  oridising  powers  in  ent  day  after  filleting 
Thames  waler  below  London  Bridge.  I  further  add  that 
the  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company's  filter  would  abjolutely 
reliise  to  pass  water  ihroogh  the  filtered  tap  after  filtering 
this  waler  onfy/o^.'  This  proves  Ihe  necessily  of  a  Gltst 
that  will  cnsble  a  person,  however  inexperienced,  to 
eiflectually  cleanse  same  at  wilt,  thus  preserving  the 
■medium  from  contaminalion.  When  the  Spongy  Iron 
Filter  Company  speak  of  the  filler  being  provided  wilh 
two  laps,  and  ridicule  the  idea,  my  explanation  will  show 
that  they  know  nothing  whatever  atfout  the  construction 
of  the  Inlemational,  as  the  Imotr  or  udimeni  tap  is  pro- 
Tided  wilh  a  loose  or  movable  key,  which  in  a  properly 
regulated  household  onght  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
TDistress  ;  therefore  'servants'  vrould  not  only  he  pre- 
Tcnleil  from  making  mistakes  as  to  which  water  tap  to 
use,  but  would  hy  this  means  be  detected  if  they 
Ri^Iecied  10  mike  frequent  applications  for  the  key, 
in  order  to  cleanse  the  filter  daily,  or  as  often  as 
nould  be  necessary.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
say,  in  answer  10  ihe  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company,  that 
this  should  be  sufficient  to  guamntee  that  servants  will  itse 
Ihe  tight  tap.  It  is  also  not  the  fact  that  the  ■  Inter- 
national '  has  been  promoted  to  the  '  Universal '  Filter,  or 
that    such  a  change  has   even    been    thought  of.     The 


Spongy  Iron  Filler  Company  will  either  come  forward 
and  accept  my  challenge  or  own  tbemselves  defeated, 
J.  P.  Sawv 
■  Arthur  Street  West,  London  Bridge,  E.C, 


PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

Bal  III,  thl  grrnltr/eln  ft«r, 
lykffjtfaU  tht  tBmmoHfivm  tfit  g9BS€, 

At  a  recent  temperance  meeting  at  Leicester  tho  Bishop 
of  Peteihorough  said  : — People  talked  of  closing  liccniecl 
houses  as  if  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  do ;  but  let  them  picture 
(o  themselves  an  artisan,  with  his  wife  and  children,  walk- 
ing out  on  Sunday  four  or  five  miles  in  London,  seeing  all 
along  the  closed  shops  dull  and  nn interesting,  and  only  two 
places  open  —  the  one  the  public-house  where  be  could  have 
a  seat  and  welcome,  and  the  other  the  church  where  he 
could  not  always  have  a  seat  and  welcome.  Some  people 
fancied  that  they  would  succeed  in  driving  all  Ihcse  into  a 
church  by  the  mere  and  single  act  ofclosini;  the  only  rival 
of  Ihe  church.  Let  them  close  public-houses  if  they  thought 
It  right  and  necessary,  but  let  them  for  pily's  sake  provide 
for  those  in  whose  face  they  shut  the  only  place  that  they 
we;re  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  places  of  resort  and 
amasement  something  else  and  something  better.  Lit 
them  give  the  people  healthy  recreation,  innocent,  elevat- 
ing amu'^ments,  and  open  spacer  in  the  great  towns.  By 
such  means  they  would  promote  the  greal  cause  ot  tem- 
perance and  check  the  great  evil  of  intemperance. 

The  Corporation  of  Tynemouth  are  now  employing  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  laying  out  the  beautiful 
site  at  the  North  Dene,  recently  presented  to  the  borough 
for  a  public  park.  This  step  has  materially  assisted  in 
relieving  much  of  the  distress  felt  in  that  town  from 
deanb  of  employment. 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


OvEKSKOn-DiNr.  IS  New  Youk.  — According  to  a  re- 
pi)tt  recently  presented  to  the  Tenement  .house  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  City,  the  conditions  under  which 
thousands  of  the  population  of  New  York  are  compelled 
to  live  are  worse  than  anything  recorded  in  London  or  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  report  states 
that  562  tenement  houses  visited  by  the  inspector  con- 
tained 5,050  families  and  20,117  persons — an  average  of 
nine  families  and  over  thitty-five  persons  to  each  house.  In 
many  of  the  houses  the  occupants  reached  four  times  this 
number.  In  90  per  cent,  of  them  the  closets  were  in  foul 
condition,  10  per  cent,  being  most  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  Ihe  inmates.  It  is  suggested,  in  view  of  these  revela- 
tions, that  the  Commissioners  should  be  able  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  some  practical  measure  of  relief, 
and  to  reinforce  their  recommendations  by  an  amount  of 
testimony  as  to  the  need  of  immediile  action  which  will 
make  the  defeat  of  those  measures  impossible,  no  matter 
how  vehement  may  be  the  opposition  of  interested  and 
inbum.in  landlords. 

The  following  figures  in  reference  lo  Hert  Krapp's 
establishment  at  Essen  are  of  interest,  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  housing  the  working  classes  by 
employers  of  labour: — In  lS6a  Herr  Krupp's  factory  at 
Essen  employed  1,764  hands;  in  1S70  the  number  of 
workmen  had  risen  10  7,084,  and  the  present  number  is 
about  30,000.  Including  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
employed  there  arc  65,381  souls  depending  for  their 
subsistence  on  Krupp's  works,  20,000  of  these  inhabiting 
houses  belonging  lo  Herr  Krupp. 

A  further  demolition  of  working  men's  houses  in  the 
centre  of  Newcastle  is  contemplated  hy  the  proposed  new 
approaches  lo  the  Central  Railway  Station,  and  the  addi- 
tions lo  the  Post  Office.  The  parish  of  St.  John,  in  which 
most  of  this  properly  is  situate,  bat  already  suflered  a 
diminution  of  about  (our  thousand  of  ils  working-class 
pciputaiion  in  consequence  of  other  'improvementi'  which 
have  been  carried  out  since  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Houldey,  entered  on  his  charge.  The  working 
class  are  being  gradually  driven  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

Daring  the  course  of  Ihe  ceremonial  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  steam  sanitary  laundry  in  connection 
wilh  the  St.  James's  Home  for  Female  Inebriates  at 
EtKOCier  Terrace,  Kenninglon  Park,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
M.P..  said  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
for  Inquiring  into  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Clas'es, 
he  hid  been  struck  with  the  evidence  of  relieving  officers 
and  other;,  which  shewed  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  misery  of  the  poor  was  traceable  lo  drink,  and  that 
three-fourths  of  the  inmates  of  the  L>m  Ion  workhonsci 
became  paupers  from  the  same  came.  At  another  meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  reference 
to  some  remarks  made  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Morley 
further  said  the  revelations  Ihat  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Commission  were  simply  appalling,  espe- 
cially in  London.  In  some  cases  six  and  eight  children  were 
living  with  their  parents  in  a  single  room,  involving  a 
condition  of  things,  physically  and  morally,  that  was 
sickening  to  contemplate.  The  remedy  for  all  this  was 
Ihe  great  problem  of  the  day.  But  if  the  people  won  Id 
keep  out  of  the  public-house  they  might  remove  from  their 
wretched  hovels  In  a  fortnight.  The  i>eoplc  had  the  remedy 
very  much  in  their  own  hands.  If,  s-iy,  100,000,000/. 
out  of  the  120,000,000/.  annually  spent  in  drink  was 
diverted  into  channels  of  industry  by  the  purchase  of 
clothing,  furniture,  and  household  comfort*,  the  mills  of 
\0ck5hire and  Lancashire  would  be  kept  going  and  trade 
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and  indostry  everywhere  would  revive.  Thus,  too,  would 
be  biidged  over  the  great  gulf  tliat  now  existed  belwcen 
Ihe  rich  and  the  poor. 


CREMATION   NOTES. 

A  Crematory  kor  New  York.— The  corner-stone  of 
a  crematory  temple  was  litid  at  Mount  Olivet,  Long 
Island,  on  November  20.  The  proposed  edifice  is  being 
bailt  bjr  the  United  Slates  Ctemalion  Compimy,  which 
expects  to  complete  its  woik  by  Februftiy  next.  Twenty 
bodies  already  await  incineration.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing is  about  lo.ooo  dols.,  that  of  incineration  Id  dols.  to 
35  dols.  The  building  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  temple, 
40  by  72  feet.  Incineration  will  laiie  place  at  a  tcmpc- 
intuie  of  about  2,500°  F.  It  will  require  about  forty 
minutcE  per  loo  pounds  of  the  subject,  and  will  leave 
about  4  per  cent,  in  weight  of  a  pure  peail;  uh.  No 
smoke  will  be  visible,  and  no  odour  perceptible  daring 
incineration.  The  basement  will  also  contain  a  refrigi- 
darium,  where  bodies  may  be  kept  when  desired  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  friends  from  a  distance  ;  also  a  {aliJariuni 
for  cases  of  possibly  suspended  animation,  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  which  will  induce  speedy  evidences  of  life  or 
death,  as  the  case  may  be.  'i'here  will  be  also  in  the 
basemert  an  itdkulariiim  or  urn  room,  and  an  atelier. 
This  last  will  be  used  also  for  making  autopsies,  which  will 
be  required  in  all  cases  wherein  it  is  not  cleir  that  death 
is  the  result  nf  natural  causes.  The  body  of  the  building, 
or  the  ground-floor,  will  be  fliled  up  as  a  chapel,  where 
any  service  desired  miy  he  held. 

The  Italian  Government  has  ordered  the  building  of  a 
crematory,  on  the  Goiini-Goi?i  system,  for  the  cholera 
hospital  at  Varignano. 

It  is  proposed  as  a  measure  of  economy  to  burn  the 
dead  paupers  of  Brooklyn,  instead  of,  as  is  at  present  the 
practice,  burying  them  in  two-dollar  soap-boxes.  The  New 
York  Mtdical  Ktcord  remarks  on  this,  that  however 
admirable  this  scheme  might  be,  practicable  men  will  see 
the  futility  of  trying  to  carry  it  out,  since  it  would  prevent 
Ihe  Brooklyn  politicians  from  making  their  usual  per- 
centage on  each  coffin. 

The  lirst  instance  of  the  cremation  of  a  priest  in  Italy 
recently  occurred  in  Milan.  The  Rev.  Don  Giovmni 
Sorlerio  had  left  ins'ruclions  by  hii  will  that  his  body  be 
bamed.  and  had  disposed  that  in  case  of  non-compliance 
with  his  wishes  the  heirs  should  forfeit  the  inheritance. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  eleven  priests  who  had 
been  retained  to  perform  the  funetal  service  relumed 
their  fees,  and  the  priest's  remains  were  committed  to  the 
flames  unaccompanied  by  any  Christian  rite. 

The  Cremation  Society  of  England  announce  that  they 
are  prepared  to  undertake  cremations  under  due  restrictions 
and  certificates,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  by 
communication  to  Mr.  William  Eassie,  C.E.,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  society,  11  Argyll  Street,  W. 


The  Plumbers' CoMPA^v.— According  to  the  report 
leceotly  published  of  the  Livery  Companies  Cnnimifsion, 
the  Plumbers'  Company  was  incorporated  in  1611  ;  it  has 
ilfiy  members  of  Ihe  Livery;  its  corporate  income  is  SSj/., 
and  trust  income  iS/.  Its  ordinances,  as  shown  at  page 
392,  bear  dale  1365, 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  nf  the  Jarnsw  Town  Council 
the  Sanitary  Committee  reported  that  they  had  found  the 
land  laid  out  for  building  sites  in  Derby  Street  quite  unfit 
for  the  purpose.  During  Ihe  construction  of  the  sewers, 
the  contractor  had  10  cut  through  a  quantity  of  night  soil 
and  other  refuse  which  had  been  deposited  there.  Orders 
were  given  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  dwelling-hou" 
till  Ihe  ground  was  put  into  a  satislactoiy  condition. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

Unsanitary  Surroijsdincs  of  an  Archi 
PAtJlCE.— At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Yol 
Sanitary  Authority  Mr.  J,  1.  F.  Maishall,  the 
Officer,  staled  that  his  attention  had  been  called  ti 
cesspool  behind  the  stables  belonging  to  the  Arehl 
York.  On  examination  he  found  it  received  the  d 
from  a  water-closet  recently  erected  over  the 
There  was  no  ventilation  to  the  ccsspoiJ.  Tl 
supply  to  the  closet  was  collected  from  Ihe  roof, 
he  visited  there  was  no  water  in  the  trap  of  lb 
the  stench  in  the  room  was  very  bad,  ih-?  gases 
pent-up  receptacle  passing  freely  into  the  room- 
informed  that  the  cesspool  had  not  been  emptied 
years.  The  overflow  pipe  also  emitted  a  most 
stench.  Several  members  of  Ihe  Bo.-ird  exprei 
astonishment  that  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  1 
should  exist  so  near  10  the  Archbishop's  Pal* 
Medical  Officer  further  stated  that  he  bad  examine 
i^amples  of  water  used  at  Bisbopthorpe,  and  he 
found  one  of  them  fit  to  drink.  Four  of  the  sam 
supposed  to  be  filtered.  He  also  had  other  e« 
singular  n^lecl  of  sanitary  matters  in  his  district 

The  Corporation  of  Newcastle,  in  view  of 
amount  of  distress  eiisting  in  the  district,  has  a 
the  eily  engineer  to  give  employment  to  as  man; 
as  possible  on  the  various  public  works  now  bein 
out  by  that  body. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gateshead  Towr 
Mr.  Dunn  drew  atlenlion  to  the  unsalisfacloiy  [ 
of  their  present  building  by-laws,  which  were  w 
useless.  If  they  got  an  epidemic  in  the  town  ih 
not  object  to  expense  in  order  to  gel  the  mailer] 
He  thought  that  in  Gateshead   they  seemed  ti 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  lymolie  din 
fied  lo  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Newcasl 
the  past  month  were  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

Samuel  Boyce  Newling,  grocer  and  proviso 
of  3  Johnson  Place,  Harrow  Road,  was  tineil 
selling  on  October  ai,  to  Ihe  prejudice  of  the  p 
half  a  pound  of  cotTee  adulterated  with  chicot 
extern  of  50  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  Mm*  sUtes  that  the  tenemenl  1 
spec'ion,  under  the  New  York  Stale  Commission, 
progress  very  satisfactorily.  A  conference  receai 
decided  that  unless  some  change  was  made  in  it 
the  commission,  the  aim  desired  wouH  not  he 
It  was  staled  that  the  trouble  was  that  so  much 
testimony  was  being  taken  on  unimportant  snbjo 
The  following  new  version  of  an  old  rhyme  ■ 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  the  Medical  Officer  < 
for  Newcasl le-on-Tyne.  in  the  course  of  the  disc 
n  paper  on  the  Notification  of  Inleclioui  Diseisei 
Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  lor 
ham.  at  a  conference  nn  sanitary  subjects,  ht 
Inicmationa!  Health  Exhibition  in  June  li 
Armstrong  said  that  it  was  evident  that  tome  of  ll 
men  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  had  come' 
minds  made  up  not  to  receive  informalioo  and 
vinced,  but  rather  determined  not  to  listen  to  1 
They  seemed  to  have  taken  for  their  motto— 
'  Notification  is  veiialion. 

Inspection's  tirice  as  bad, 

For  isolation  there's  no  occasion, 

Disinfectioti  drives  me  mad.' 

The    Plamitr  and  Dccoraler  is  lespomiUe 

following,   let  us  hope,>™  </'c^«(!— "The  N 

plumber  seems  to  excel  even  his  London  broti 

very  particular   for  which  plumbers  are  siid^  t 

tinguished.     Here  is  an  American  plumber's  bill 

I  up  Smith's  busted  pipes,  lo  wit  t— Going  to  s« 

I  I  dol.  ;  coming  back  for  tools  and  help,  3  iah. 

I  the  leak,  i  dol.  jo  Cents ;  sending  foi  more  hd 
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25  cents ;  going  for  solder  forgotten,  i  dol.  ;  burned  my 
finger,  2  dels.  ;  lost  my  tobacco,  50  cents ;  getting  to 
work,  3  dots. ;  getting  my  assistants  to  work,  2  dols. 
50  cents  ;  fixing  the  pipe,  25  cents  ;  going  home  2  dols. 
50  cents ;  time,  solder,  wear  and  tear  on  tools,  overalls, 
and  other  clothing,  5  dols. — Total,  23  dols.  50  cents.* 

SEWERAGE. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  submitted  to  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  his  report  on  his 
proposal  for  the  sewerage  of  the  united  district.  The 
broad  features  of  the  scheme  are  to  collect  the  sewage  of 
the  various  contributory  places  by  sewers  converging  to  a 
pumping  station  situated  either  on  the  east  of  New  Maiden 
or  on  a  still  more  eligible  site  near  Sutton  Common 
Koad — there  to  be  raised  into  a  tunnel  sewer,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  will  be  6  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  4  inches, 
and  through  which  it  will  be  carried  by  {gravitation,  the 
sewer  having  a  fall  of  nearly  3  feet  to  the  mile,  right 
away  to  a  piece  of  land  already  provisionally  secured  at 
Crossness,  lower  down,  but  immediately  adjoining  the 
metropolitan  reservoir,  there  to  be  disposed  of  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sewage  of  London  ;  a  proposal  which,  it  is 
said,  will  find  encouragement  in  th«  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  which  for  some  time  has  been  considering  the 
condition  of  the  Thames.  The  scheme  is  estimated  to 
cost  less  than  9^.  in  the  pound.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
assumes  that  two  years  will  be  required  for  the  completion 
#f  the  works,  and  he  estimates  the  cost  of  pumping  upon 
the  basis  of  an  increased  population  and  raieabte  value  in 
1887.  The  total  cost  is  put  down  at  563,711/.,  and  it  is 
suggested  th?t  the  annual  charge  for  repayment  of  capital 
and  interest,  for  pumping,  coniingencies,  and  cost  of  dis- 
posirgofthe  sewage  after  its  arrival  at  Crossness,  will 
amount  to  les^  than  9^.  in  the  pound,  and  that  this  rate 
will  gradually  decrease  as  the  rateable  value  of  the  district 
improves.  The  report  further  states  that  the  features 
which  chiefly  recommend  the  scheme  are— that  it  requires 
no  provisional  order  or  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  it  to 
be  carried  out  ;  that  it  involves  no  interference  either 
with  Crown  property  or  with  the  district  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  ;  that  upon  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  the  works  can  immediately  be 
proceeded  with ;  and  that  the  scheme  would  be  final  in 
Its  operations  and  results. 

A  scheme,  called  the  Wandle  Valley  Main  Drainage, 
has  recently  been  completed  for  the  Croydon  rural  sanitary 
authority.  The  district  served  embraces  five  villages, 
with  a  population  of  17,000,  and  covers  an  area  of 
10, 106  acres.  The  watershed  contains  sixty  square  miles 
of  chalk,  from  which  the.  Wandle  is  fed,  and  whence  it 
runs  over  beds  of  alluvium  overlying  the  London  clay. 
The  scheme  is  on  *  the  separate  system,'  the  storm-water 
being  provided  for  in  the  old  sewers  and  water-courses, 
which  have  been  improved  for  the  purpose,  while  the  new 
sewers  as  completed  measure  fifty-five  miles,  of  which 
tvirenty  miles  have  been  laid  with  9  inch  Doulton  pipes. 
The  system  was  designed  to  allow  as  much  of  the  sewage 
as  possible  to  be  carried  to  the  land  by  gravitation,  and 
where  this  was  not  possible  a  low-level  sewer  was  laid, 
from  which  the  sewage,  after  its  arrival  at  the  pumping- 
station,  is  pumped  up  into  the  gravitation  outfall  an 
average  height  of  20  feet,  and  then  flows  into  the  de- 
positing-tanks.  The  sewage,  after  it  has  been  deprived 
of  floating  matter,  and  when  the  solids  have  subsided  in 
the  tanks,  is  filtered  through  a  4-foot  bed  of  coke,  and 
then  passes  on  to  the  land  set  apart  for  filtration  and  its 
final  purification.  The  sludge  is  first  treated  with  milk  of 
lime,  and  then  pressed  into  cakes  2  feet  in  diameter  and 
I  \  inches  thick  ;  and  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
contracted  for  the  cake  produced  for  twelve  months, 
paying  a  sum  of  42/. ,  and  undertaking  to  keep  the  works 
free  from  sludge  cake.  Owing  to  the  area,  some  29  acres, 
set  apart  for  filtration  purposes  being  very  swampy  and 
liable  tp  be  flooded,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  clay- 


puddle  dam  entirely  round  it,  and  to  i  foot  below  the 
surface  of  the  London  clay.  In  the  upper  portion  of  this 
area  an  artificial  filter  was  made  of  alternate  3-inch  layers 
of  burned  ballast  and  porous  soil  through  which  the  sewage 
passed  first  into  the  natural  filter.  The  land  irrigated  by 
the  sewage  in  its  passage  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rye  grass,  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand,  the  crops 
realising  30/.  per  annum. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

Waste-preventers. — The  Birmingham  Corporation 
have  determined  to  adopt  a  waste-water  system  in  the 
borough  at  a  cost  of  1,200/.,  such  as  is  in  operation  in 
Liverpool  and  certain  other  large  towns,  with  the  view  of 
asceitaining  the  locality  of  waste  when  occurring,  and  so 
preventing  it.  The  -system  is  reported  to  have  etTected  a 
saving  in  some  large  towns  of  50,000/.  per  annum. 

John  Wynn,  of  Plaistow,  has  been  summoned  at  the 
instance  of  the  St.  Luke's  Vestry  for  not  having,  any 
water  supply  or  proper  apparatus  in  connection  with  the 
closets  of  seven  houses  owned  by  him  in  George  Yard,  St. 
Luke's.  — Samuel  Mellows,  sanitary  inspector  to  the  Vestry^ 
.«aid  the  houses  in  question  were  inhabited  by  poor  people. 
The  closets  had  no  water  supply  whatever,  and  were  in  a 
dreadfully  dirtyjcondition,  rendering  the  houses  unfit  to 
live  in.  The  defendant  was  very  well  to  do.— Corro- 
borative evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Eadds,  late  sanitary 
inspector  for  the  district.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Wynn 
had  disregarded  a  notice  from  the  Vestry  to  remedy  the 
defects  complained  of  last  October. — Mr.  Barstow  now 
ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  of  lo/.  for  each  house, 
making  a  total  penalty  of  70/. 


COMPETITIONS. 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

Thr  President  and  Council  of  the  Briti&h  Medical  Temperance 
Association  have  ofTered  a  prize  of  loo  guinean  for  the  best  e»say  on 
the  physical  and  moral  advantages  of  tot^l  abstinence  from  intoxicat- 
ing iiauors,  to  be  competed  fur  by  medical  students  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  essays  are  to  be  seat  in  by  Morch  31,  1885. 


HYGIENE. 

Mk.  Henrv  Lamb,  of  Rochester,  New  York  State,  has  offered, 
through  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  four  prizes,  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each,  upon  the  following  four  subjects:  'Healthy 
Homes  and  Food  for  the  Working  Classes,'  '  On  the  Sanitary  Condi- 
tions  and  Necessities  of  Schol-houses  and  SchooMife,'  *  On  Disinfect- 
ants and  Individual  Prophylaxis  Agjaioht  Infectious  Disease^,'  *  Oo 
Appliances  and  Means  for  Saving  Life  and  for  Protection  against  the 
Injurious  Influence  of  Some  Work  and  of  Certain  Occupations  upon 
Health.'  These  prizes  ate  open  to  universal  competition,  and  will  be 
awarded  by  four  independent  committees  consisting  of  five  members 
each.  The  American  Public  Health  Association  is  to  appoint  three 
members  of  each  committee,  the  National  Board  of  Health  one 
member,  and  the  President  of  the  Conference  of  State  Boards  of 
Health  one  member. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH, 
z  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Session,  188^-8$. 
T.  Orme  Duofiblo,  M.D.,  President. 
The  next  Meeting  of  the  Session  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Dec.  19^ 
at  7.30  p  M.  The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  will  be  read  The 
Council  will  present  a  report  on — r.  A  Special  Report  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  on  the 
question  of  the  Reception  and  Treatment  of  Non-pauper  Patients  at 
the  Managers'  Hospitals,  a.  Brick-burning  as  an  offensive  trade. 
3.  Revision  of  By-laws  of  the  Society.  To  receive  a  letter  from  the 
Clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  the  subject  of  Hospital 
Accommodation  for  cases  of  Cholera.  The  following  gentlemen 
will  be  balloted  for  as  Members  of  the  Society :  Nominated 
by  Mr.  S.  R.  Lovett  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders— T.  G.  BUckxnan» 
M.R  C.S  ,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Great  Salterns ;  J.  S.  Taylor, 
M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  and  Port  of  Liverpool ; 
W.  D.  Wood,  L.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Oxford  (Com> 
bined)  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  District.  Nominated  by  Mr. 
Shirley  Murphy  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders— A.  Newsholme  M.D 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Clapham. 
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APPOINTMENTS     UNDER    THE     PUBLIC 

HEALTH  ACT. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Bethf.ll.  Alfred,  M.R  C.S.Eng.,  L.S  A  Lond..  has  bsen  apootnted 
M;dicU  Oifi-'cr  of  Healtti  tor  xSt  Bridjfnorth  Urban  Sanitary 
Dis  rict.  at  j^jd  per  annum,  rti<e  Mithias,  resi  jned. 

BooBitVKR,  Philip,  L..R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S  A.Ix)nd.,  has  been 
app')inted  Medical  O'Ticer  of  Health  for  the  Basford  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  £^00  per  annum,  from  year  to  year,  x'ice 
Bucxby,  resigned. 

Brown,  John,  L. R.C. P.Lond..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Hacup  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
at  j^io  for  one  year. 

BuGdV,  Dr.  John  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Gainsborough  Rural  Sanitary  District  at  £%3  for 
one  year,  vice  Paterson.  deceased. 

CovEV,  George,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  tor  the  East  Grinstead  Uroan  Sanitary 
Dis'.iict,  at  £20  per  annum. 

Crowfoot.  Edward  Bowles,  M.B.Univ.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,Eng., 
L.S.  A.Lond.,  iias  been  reappointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Beccles  Urban  Sanitary  District  at  £-^0,  for  one  year. 

De'Ath,  Robert,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-apiK)iated 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Buckingham  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  /^55,  for  one  year. 

Eddowhs.  CharUs,  M.R.C.S.Eng,  L.S.A.Lond..  has  been  re- 
ap^ >inted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Amesbury  Runal 
S  initary  District,  at  j^so  for  one  year. 

FussELL,  Dr  Edward  Francis,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Office 
of  Hcaith  fjr  the  Seaford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^^s,  for  one 
year. 

Hall,  Egerton  Franci*,  M.D.  Univ.  St.  Andrews,  L.R.  C.P.Ed  in  , 
has  been  re-^ppointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Huytoa- 
with-Roby  Ur'^an  Sanitary  District,  at  ^£30  per  annum. 

HoFhMKisTEK,  William,  M.D.,  L.R.C. P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng. 
and  L. M.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  his  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Cowcs  Port  Sanitar>'  District,  at  jC(7  10*.  per 
annum,  until  March  2;,  1885. 

HoL'GHTON,  Lambert,  L.R.C. P.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  been 
ap.>otnted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Amersham  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  £$0  for  one  year. 

McLachlan,  Dr.  Samuel  French,  has  been  re-aopointcd  Medic.il 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  L  -ngtown  Rural  Sanitary  District, 
Cumberand,  at  £6:>,  for  one  year. 

MAonEVRR,  John  Coombe,  M.D.Univ.Gla*g..  has  been  re  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Brownhills  Urban  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, at  j^43for  one  y<='r. 

Marsh,  Frank.  L.R.C.P.L  md.,  F.R.C.S.Eng,  L.S..\.Lond..  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Stafford  Urtxin 
S.initary  District  for  one  year  (salary  not  yet  fixed),  vice  Clen- 
dinncn,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 

Ma.so.v.  Thomas  Edward,  M.D.Univ.St.  And.,  M.R.CS.Eng. 
L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Deal  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ^30  for  one  year. 

Mbrcer,  Mr.  William  Frederick,  of  the  Kentish  Banl:,  has  been 
appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Maidstone  Guardians  ai>d  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  vict  Wigan,  his  partner,  resigned  from  fail- 
ing hc.ilth. 

Newsholme,  Arthur, M.D.Univ.Lond, M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond, 
ha«  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Clapham 
Division  of  the  Wandsworth  Di>trict,  at  jCji  per  annum,  rising 
to  ;^iio,  x'icc  McDniogh,  resigned. 

0.sii()RN,  Char.es,  L.R.C. P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S  En?..  L.S.A.Lond., 
has  been  re-appjinted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bognor 
Urban  Sanitiry  District,  at  fifty  guineas  for  the  year  ending 
Dec,  4.  1885. 

Stef.vks,  George  Walter.  L.R.C.P  Edin.,  and  L.M  ,  M.R.C.S.Eng.. 
has  been  appointed  Medical  O'hcer  of  Health  for  the  Tox  eth 
Park  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Lancashire,  at  £\3  per  annum, 
7'ice  McClelland,  resigned. 

Sykes,  Walter  John,  M.D. Univ. Edin.,  has  been  re-anpointed 
MeJi  at  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Portsmouth  Urban  Sanitary 
District  at  ;^43%  for  one  ye  »r. 

Webstkr,  George  Leonard,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Ix)nd..  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Offi:crof  Healih  for  the  Bewdlcy  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  ^20,  for  one  year. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Lnspectors  of 

NUISANCE-J,   &c. 

Allen,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Collector  and  School 
Attendance  Officer  to  the  Kailsworth  Local  l^>ard  and  Urban 
.Sanitary  Authority,  at  £io  per  annum,  vice  Taylor. 

Anscombe,  Mr.  Jo>eph  .A.,  has  been  appointed  In-pertor  of 
Nui.sanccsfor  the  Hamlet  of  Penge  in  the  Lewisham  District,  at 
j^too  oer  annum,  vice  Butcher  resigned. 

Bailky,  Mr.  loseph,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Melton 
Mowbray  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  jC^o  per 
annum,  vice  Betts,  resigned. 

Bowen,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Manager  of  the  Leontinstcr  branch  of  the 
Worcester  City  and  County  Banking  Company,  has  been  appointed 
Treasurer  to  the  Leominster  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  Daggs,  deceased. 

BoYPS,  Mr.  John  Frederick,  hax  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Hove 
Board  of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Auth(Mity,  for  the  Medina  Ward,  z'ice  Blandford,  resigned. 


Brown,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Sarreyor  and  Ins 

Nuisances    to  the    East    Gnr.stead    Local    Board  an 

Sanitary  Authority,  at  £io  and  £^0  per  annum. 
Bryan,  Mr.  F.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisancer 

for  the  .\mersham  Rural  Sanitary  District  at  the  rate  0 

annum,  vice  Smith  resigned. 
BucMAN,    Mr.   John,   has    been  aopo'nted  Surveyor  to  t 

Council  and  Urban  Sanitary   Authority  of  Great  Ori 

£200  per  annum,   with  the  services    of  a  Clerk,  and  p 

13  take  pupils,  vice  Maughan.  appointed  ConsuUm;  E< 
Butcher,  Mr.    Frederick,   has   been    appointed  Trea»ur 

newly-formed    Chesham    Lo^l     Board    and    Urban 

Authority. 
Cox,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re-anpointed  Inspector  of  Nai 

the  Seaford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £  zo,  for  one  ye 
D.\WE,  Mr.   R.  Hill,   Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town  ( 

Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authoiity  of  Kin^^ton;] 

Deputy  J ud?e  and  Registrar  of  the   B<3roueh  Court  0 

pna  Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Myton,  at  ;^  1,000  per 

Town  Clerk,  vice  Todd,  deceased 
De  Wor  MS,  The  Baron  George,  has  been  elected  a  Mem' 

Hove  Hoard  of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urbor 

Authority,  for  the  Adelaide  Ward,  X'ice  Appich,  resiitm 
Di.\(»N,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointfd  Surveyor  to  th( 

I  mprovement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Saniury  Auth 

Lloyd. 
Eldridge,  Mr.  Tohn,  has  been  apix>inted  Inspertor  of  Nai 

the  Ryde    l^rban    Sanitar>'   District,   at  j^Oj  per  am 

Daish. 
Emmerson,   William  Lindsay,   M.D..\bcrd.,    L.R  C.P.F 

been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  for  the  Borough  of 

for  one  year. 
Eyto.n,  Mr.  Thomas  Slaney,  Banker.  Shrewsbury-,  ha*  be«n 

Treasurer    to   the    Ellesmere    Guardians    and    Rural 

Authority,  vice  Campbell. 
GEOKtiE,  Mr.  — .  Builder,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  \\. 

mouth  Board  of  Improvement  Commi-s-sioncrNand  Urboi 

Authority,  vice  Woollasion,  res  gned. 
Glithero,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  rc-app-ainted  Inspector  of 

for  the  Braintree  Urban  Sanitary  District,  upon  the  s: 

as  before. 
Haklani),  Mr.  Robert  Hcnry^  has  been  appointed  Publi 

for  the  (Greenwich  District,  at  jC>co   per  annum.  vL 

deceased. 
H.\RVEV,  Mr.  Sidney,  has  been  rc-appointed  Public  Analy 

Borough  of  Deal,  for  one  year. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  George,  h.is  been  appointed  Collector  tub 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at   Jt6o  per  annum,  vit 

resigned  (but  who  continues  as  Inspector  of  Nui'^no 

per  annum). 
Hayes,   Mr.  Patrick,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 

Town  Commissioners  and  Uiban  Sanitary  Authority,  ::• 

resigned. 
Hill.  Mr.  T.  S.,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Triwbri 

Biard  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £^  per  ai 

Clark  and  Collins,  resigned. 
HoDsoN,  Mr.  Enoch,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  W 

Local   Board  and   Urban  Sanitary   Authority,  z-iie  ! 

Griffiths,  resigned. 
Holmes,   Mr.   Valentine  Webb,  Branch  Manager  of  the 

Provincial   Bank  of  England,  has  t>«en  appointed  Tr 

the    Urban    Sanitary    Authority     of  Leominster,  vu 

deceased 
Hoi'E,  Mr.   Tames,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nui 

the  High  Sub-District  of  the  Longtown  Rural  Sanitar 

at  £1^  for  one  year. 
How,  Mr.    Frederick,   has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 

Ix)cal  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £-p  fo< 
IsHKRWOOD,  Mr.  James,   Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  CI 

Bury  Guardians  and   Rural   Sanitary    Authority,  at 

annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  and  such  further 

tion  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authoritv  and  t' 

Committees,   as  may  be  fixed   annually,  and  fees  as 

Officer,  7'ice  Woodcock,  deceased. 
KiN«;.   Mr.   John  William,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor 

Engineer,  Inspector  of  Nui-ances,  and  Collector,  toth 

Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary  Au 

;Ciooperannum,  X'ice  Dormer,  resigned. 
K.NOTT,    Mr.    Jesse,   has   been    appointed    Building  and 

Inspector  to  the  Failsworth  Local    B  >ard  aud  Urba 

.\uihoritv,  at  £70  per  annum,  vice  Allen. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  < 

lxx:al    Board     and    Urban     Sanitar>'    Authority,  r 

resigned. 
I.ovK,    Mr.    Alfred    George,    has    been    re-appointed   Ii 

Nuisances  for  the  Beccles  Urban  Sanitary  District, 

one  year. 
Lowndes,  Mr.  William,  has  been  elected  Charrman  of 

formed  Chesham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Au 
Mi'NOAV.  Mr.  R.  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector o! 

for  the  Buckingham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^45,  f< 
Plrnhll,   Mr.    E.  J.,  jun.,  has  been  appointed   Survi 

Kenilworth  Local  Board  and  Urbui  Sanitary  Autha 

per  annum,  vice  Hillier,  whose  appointment  nas  expii 
R  A. MS  den,  Mr.  Arthur,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to.  d 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  at  £aoo 

rising  to  £y>\  vice  Strachan,  resigned. 
Ri'STON,   Mr.  William,    Solicitor,  has  been  appototed  C 

Twickenham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authori 

per  annum,  ttice  Mr.  William  Ruston,  senior. 
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o,  Sdicilor.  has  been  appoinled  OcHi  Id  the  noly 
am   Local   BDard  and    Urban   Sanilary  Aulhariiy. 

ir-   MarUPi    hai   been  rc-appointed   Inipecior   of 
■r  the    Loo  Nub-Diilrici  of  the  Lonslowa  Ruia] 


4iiy  Authority,  GlavtirEuuhire,  at 
cted  a  Member  of  thg  WediMili  eld 


:en  n-appointtd  Iiuvector  of  Nuioaiu:! 
Ll  Rural  Sanitary  Dulrici,  11  jfiK  fu 

en  Te-ac0ointed  Inipector  of  KuLsanct 


the  Urban  Unitary  AuthorLty  of  I 
[•ren«ll,  reugned. 


bably  t*n  one  year  only.    Applkation^ 
in«,  Clerk,  SdLsbun. 
for  the  Market  Karboruugh  Rural 

II  for  the  Llanelly  Sub-diahiel  of  lb* 

Id  Icet'ai  Dlsl'icl  fm  U«  Medical 


.1  Hoard  aim  Urban  Saniti 
lery  Si.  Mary  Ijical  Board  ; 


Guardiaui  and  Rural  Sanitary 
..initary  Aulhoriiy  of  Beverley. 
1  and  Urban  Sanitary  A  ulhorit J 


n  Sanitary  A  ulhoTi  ty 
onitary   Aulhority  o 


Mowbray  Local  Board  and  Urba 
m  New  Town  Local  Board  a 
nd/cicrlT'     '"''"'"■  '''"" 


AnihoEiiy,  jCw  for  one  year,  and  L^ 
i6lhin<l..  loFiederick  Hov,  Clerk. 


.Clerk. 

LOCAL  rNTELUGENCE. 


B  Unn 


:Hu)rtiW 


m,  l6i :  Hugh  Prylhtrch, 


Williams 
I ;  John  HoigaD.  i8q  ;  Hugh  Xllii,  lU 
WniCHT.-Xi  a  meeting 'of  .he  To. 

...'  Authority  of  Cheltenham,  on  th.  a 

the  Mayor,  moved  the  followic 

very  profound 
uirTwiiSitr 

:and  iheCc 


Ihclaaiiyoflhel^ie  Dr.  Wrifhtj  Medical  Offiw 
al  the  Council  desire  to  record  Lheu'  very  profotind 

.  the  laie  Dr.  WriSi[%n  offi^r  irbM  aeiviiil^hirvt 
iwie  and  keep  the  town  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ihe 


their  affliction,  an 
htened  by  recolleciioi 
t  iliiiinguishcd  po*itir 


4ir  uncerc  sympathy  with  ihen 
ch  the  Council  truu  may  bi 
■  life  passed  by  their  parent,  anc 


deceased's  family. 
Mr.  J.  Carr  butiomley,  ex  Chairman  of  the  Brighouse  Local  Board 

tided,  and  al,  the  Member  of  the  Uoard,  and  Mr.  Jama  ParkiDSOn, 
Ihe  Clerk,  were  present.  Both  prcsentalioiis  were  made  by  Ur.  Sug- 
den  ;  the  Fortran  privately,  and  the  Loviiig.cup,  upon  proposiag  A^. 
BotLomley'K  health,  after  the  dinner. 

The  Famham  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have  ui- 
creased  the  ^ary  of  Mr.  H.  Mason,  the  Clerk,  from  £is  to  jf.oo  per 
annum,  and  Ihat  of  Mr.  Richard  Hawkins,  the  Surveyor,  from  .fiiu 

°TheV^Ir^or"iiie  PaHth  of  St.  Mar)lcbone  have  increased  the 
ulatyof  Mr.  AleiaoderWyntcrBlyth,  the  Medical  Officer  oi  Health 
and  Public  Analy«,  from  Aoo  to  /j-  per  annum. 

We  made  a  few  observations  in  our  last  (p.  (46)  upon  the  conflict  of 
authority  between  the  Amcnham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  atld  the 
Local  Government  liuard  as  to  the  medical  officerhhip  of  healib* 
Mr.  Hosegood  was  appointed  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  lo,  ittt, 
and  duly  conilrmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Hewaithen 
re.appointed  for  anoiner  year,  but  (he  I.00I  Govcmmenl  Board 
declined  to  confirm  ■  /or  the  present,'  simply,  we  believe,  because  he 

appointed,  and  Mr.  Hoscgood  has  applied  for  payuient  of  his  salary 
for  the  three  months  during  which  be  ducharged  the  autiea,  and  for  a 


ireded  to  be  given,  but, 
the  salary,  the  authority  were  'afraid  they  had  no  p. 


a  younger  man,  and  only  became  qualibed  and  resisiercd  in  1683,  and 
without  any  experience  as  a  medical  officer  of  health.  Mr.  HosegoOd, 
on  the  contrary,  has  actually  held  the  office  and  fulfilled  Ihe  dunes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  the  Local  Govenunent  Board  included, 
for  fifteen  months:  but  be  is  non.Tesidcnl  in  the  district,  although 

be  is  10  be  deprived  of  his  office  and  or  payment  for  his  services  for 

feel  that  Mr.  Hose^od,  having  been  appointed  by  the' authority,  and 
pcrfomcd  bis  duties,  must  be  entitled  to  the  salary. 

MaNSFIBLD     lUFBOVIKIKT    COMMISSION  I  US     AND  U>BAK  S*KI 

I  annual  ,  election  on  Ihe  ,8th  ult.,  Ihe 


&n«l"fllll^ 


.:Joh 


haigh,  wi 


I :  Timothy  'f  1 


tljep. 


8^  ;  'llioiiias  Savage,  8ei. 

'Ilie  Kpiom  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  recently 
reduced  lite  salary  of  Mr.  C.  Malher.  Inipeolor  of  Nuisances,  fimi 
Lm  to  jCiss  per  annum.  He  wrote  la  the  Authority  asking  them 
lu  reconsider  ideir  deduon.  and  the  Rev.    E.  W.   Noilhey,  at  Ihe 

10 ;  but  after  coniidenble  discussion   an  amendmeat  '  I'hat    the 


Dr.  A.  Bostock  Hill, 
Leamington  Spa,  in  hii 
ient   to   hitn  for  ,«,alj 


t   Borough  of  Roy 


...  ™  be"fil 


lurpri^e,  asking  how  Ihii  wat^  he  was  anssrered  by  the  1 


;heque 


can  be  inferred  that  the 
.erate  anything;  it  would 
ID  of  adulieiaiian,  and  that 


Board  or.WoMKS.— On  Fiidavniglit,Nov.i8,  Mr.  A.A.  Coisellis,  who 

service,  was  entertained  at  aiuier  in  the  '  Colonel '  Saloon,  Holboni 
Restaurant,  by  bis  brother  officers.  After  the  usual  loyal  toaus  and 
'  The  board  of  Works '  bad  been  honoured,  Mr.  Barber,  surveyor  of 
Streatham  and  Tooting,  and  Ihe  oldest  officer  present  (except  Hr. 
ill)  proposed  the  health  of  the  ^uest  of  iHa  evenuig. 

the  appointment  oTMr.  Conellis, 
lied   untier   the  Melropolls  Local 


Mr.  Barber  rrferred  10 


>'rber°^m 


r.8S3.     1 


nowledge  of  parochial  law,  ll 


pressed  h 


by  his  brother  ofbcers,  and  concluded  by  wishing  him  health  and  hap- 
putets  in  nis  retirement.  Ilie  inkstand  bore  the  mscriplion  -  PreKnied 
10  A.  A.  Corsellis,  Eso.,  by  his  btolhcr  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
for  IheWandswonh  Lisiricl,  at  a  markof  their  sincere  regard  and 
esteem,  Nov.  9B,  iSSs.'  Mr.  CorselUs,  in  response,  spoke  of  tha 
kindly  relations  which  had  always  ciisied  among  the  officers  of  the 
board.  The  other  toasts  were  'The  new  Clerk  to  the  Bo^id.'  proposed 

by  Ur.  Kempsler.and  responded  to  by  Hr.  H.  G.  Hills,  who '- 

Mr.  Corse"'--  "^-  =--■■ —  " — -■ •  '  ''™-  "^ 

Clerical  E 


unitary  Departtnr 
aad'lSeV^on. 
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The  Town  Council  and  Urbin  SrniMry  Amhurily  of  Gta»«en<l 
have  increnied  Ihe  lalKy  of  Mr.  Anhur  Heary  Lukti,  the  InipKlor 
of  NuiumMl,  from  Ck  lo  j£40  pet  unnuin. 

John  Byrne,  of  ShcllbonK  Riwd,  Dublin,  was  lined  401.  u  the 
Northern  Pnlic*  Courti,  on  Nov.  aj,  for  reliuiiic  Isxll  >  pennyworth 
of  milk  to  Intpector  r.  Madden  on  Oct.  it.  for  anilysii. 

At  a  public  meeting  u  the  Leclare  HiLI,  Penimce,  Mr.  R,  R. 
Victor,  J.P.,  the  Mayor,  in  the  chair,  it  wat  unanimouily  reotved  to 

Cchaie  the  slle  of  the  Cougtuud  Station,  and  10  nubliih  pubiic 
hi. 
The  Loflchborourh  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanilarv  Aullionty 
have  increased  ihe  ui^  of  Mr.  John  Newman,  the  Collector,  from 

^'^tj^^ir^l^i  BoaH  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
vtMaJii7;to  Mr.  G.  W.  Bniraell,  CE.,  Iheir  Surveyor,  for  services 
in  connection  with  Ihe  scheme  ol  sewerage  devised  byliiiD,  and  in. 
creased  his  salary  from  £       -     '  -* 

The   Reigale^own  C 

added  I  li  pel  annum  to  the  salary  of : 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Having  for  some 


E  sect.  317(1)  of  lbs  Publit 
at  ■  Nothing  in  this  Act  >ha]] 


be  conslrued  10  authorise  any  local  authority  10  disturb  or  inlerfe.  _ 
with  any  lands  or  other  properly  vested  in  the  lArd  Hi^  Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or  ....  in  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  War  Department  for  the  time  being.'    It  is 


a  ion  of  eicuse  for  the  delays  of  theMetroF«lilan  Boaid 
Ads  passed  ft 


<4S  and  4S.Vict.,  c.  m)  simpliHed 
under  Ihe  Act  of  1II7S.    T1ienu» 


Board  to  lequit 
latis&ctory  pr- 


1;  of  the  PubHc 
nle  A?t''oF^ 


■0  the  Local  Govei 


futther  provided  that  no  analnt  wi 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  either  di 


a  invariably 
e  analyiiod 

.    The    Act 


be  sale  of  food  or  drugs, 
ly  or  any  neighbouring  boroag 


).  Hkleshah,  R.S.A.  B.  Tmiui. 
I  that  a  qaestioo  ihoald  be  aslitd  ia 
ibout  the  failure  of  juttica  in  th*  1 
I  in  the  September  number. 


of  thVp^uh^c*HeaIih  CWatet)  Act,  1878  ;  (■ 
*""""    '*■  the  authority's  orden  '--  '--  --    '' 
nplied    wil 


ibeyo, 


I™ni™ 

Orders  to  do  the  work  properly,  and  rec.    ..   . 
proceedings,  and  Ci>  in  the  cuie  of  the  sewain  ^.o\t,  a 
should  have  been  taken  out  befo-e  Juslices  foe  the  ahUB* 


proceedings  it  is  not  lobe  wondered  at  Ihal  t 
K  a  conviction.  Thiols  onlyan  every  dayifl 
y  complex  working  of  the  Public  Kcalrb  Ac 


Ihe  fame  premises.      [  have  il 
similar,     T^is  multiplicity  oF  pn 


the  ' 


plared.  thai  a  greater  simplicity  may  be  arrived  ai  is 
proceedings  necessary  for  the  sup^ireaaion  of  nuisances. 

I  can,   however,    hardly  believe    that  ihe  cue     hai  beta 
reported.     If  it  has,    Ihe  worthy  justices  have  no)  ibi 

They  should    be  advised  for  the  future  (o  give  thcii 

II  livery  desirable  thatsuch  matters  as  theie  shmld  be  pn 
widelyKsreulaiing  journal,  ar  ■■■— ' "■  ■"  ■'■-  ■-■ 


Will,  Ihe  Uelk>ham  salutary  h 


legal  ptoc 


ORDINANCES  OF  THE  PLUMBER.' 
The  foUowiag  '  Ordiiuocea  of  the  Flambers.'  ul 
■Revived  Guild  Action,'  by  Mr.  Geo^  Shu 
published  ID  1S7S,  will  be  read  with  interest  in  coo 
with  the  report  of  the  Plumbers'  Congress  in  the  &* 
Record  for  Nov.  15,  1S84. 

3$  Edward  irJ ,  A.U.  1365.      LeltirBeeil 
( Norman-  Frtnch. ) 
'  May  it  please  the  honourable  m  n  and  wise,  the  Mayor,  I 


the  said  trade,  teslifyinE 


•Also,  that™ 
!kan  seven  year 


of  his  lerm  shall   a 


ed,byfo'^i''whodoDotl 
e  shall  lakeanappnan 
c  him  enrolled  wiili 


'  AIn,  that  eirery  one  of  the  Trade  shall  d 
fiilly,  and  shall  use  lawful  weights,  as  wcU 
withoat  any  deceit  or  evil  tnt*nl  against  nnyoi 
a  clove  of  lead  for  Eutler*,  or  for  mnfs  of  houses,  he  shall 
one  halfpenny  ^  and  for  working  a  dove  for  furnaces,  fa/, 
belfrtys,  and  conduit  pipes,  one  penny ;  and  for  the  wr—  " 
lead  when  newly  mollen  [he  shail    have  an  allowance 


Also,  that  nc 
saidr      - 


ir  singular  praUt  shall  engrov  lead 

°- weU^tasrich,who»iri 
nre_     And  that  no  one,  hlB 


if  the  said  Trade  shall  buy  stripped  \ 

%.  And  if  any  shall  do  so.  iuBHCif 
.  of  Ihem  be  lonnd  stealing  kad,  til 
vorks,  he  shall  be  (Histeirii«  tht 
d  ordinance  of  the  good  li^ksofBdi 


n,  for  Ihe  Int  jiffence,  40  pence 


fonort  giiilly  under  aa/  « 
Mo  the  ChambvofOeGa 


i885.] 
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STEMS  OF  HEA^TING  WATER 
kSEMENTS  OF  HOUSES  FOB 
Y  OF  HOT  WATER  THERE, 
1L80  HOT  WATER  FOR  UP- 
3  PURPOSES.* 

By  W.  Eassie,  C.E. 

s  house  requires  a  supply  of  hot  water 
oiler  for  domestic  purposes,  then  all  in- 
uses  require  the  same,  and  I  would  even 
say  that  a  cottage  tenement  is  not  com- 
•ut  some  sort  of  a  hot- water  supply.    How 
t  so,  ihen,  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  ? 
rottager  requires  a  supply  of  water  at  his 
nb  wherefrom  he  can  draw  hot  water  for 
)nal  bath,  and  always  for  cooking  pur- 
lout  having  to  boil  the  water  in  a  kettle 
tchen  fire.     I  have  been  tempted  to  make 
this  subject  because  I  have  often,  in  the 
;s  in  London,  found  the  house  supplied 
not  water  by  a  sole  hot-water  draw-off  at 
1  jamb,  and  whenever  hot  water  was  re- 
an  upstairs  bath,  the  domestics  had  to 
letimes  up  four  or  five  flights  of  stairs.     If 
oper,  then  this  lecture  will  prove  useless, 
sure    all    will  agree    in  thinking  that 
)use   is   not  thoroughly  equipped,  or  the 
nts     of    the    family    or    the     domestics 
/  met.     Certainly  the   health   of  the  in- 
even  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house 
/ided  for  in  such  a  case,  for  a  bath-room 
d  water  ablution  is  often  a  matter  of  life 
I,  especially  on  the  nursery  floor,  and  i 
itend  that  unless  there  be  an  adequate 
hot  water  to  the  housemaids'  sinks  upstairs, 
r  cleansing  of  the  floors  and  woodwork 
e  efficiently  performed.      For  we  know 
that  if  the  housemaids  have  to  mount 
dred  or  so  of  backstairs  steps  some  eight 
jh,  with  their  concomitant  ugly  winders, 
ig  of  the  floors  will  be  *  more  honoured  in 
1  than  in  the  observance,'  and  hot  water 
be  taken  into  the  nursery  by  dint  of  a 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the 
nurse.     I  know  cases  of  servant  girls  who 
I  from  consumption,  due  to  the  incessant 
:  caused  by  frequently  carrying  up  daily 
to  the  bed  chambers  of  a  numerous  family, 
lost  amusing  and  distressing,  if  the  two 
>  of  mind  can  be  associated,  to  visit  a 
,  with  its  simple  draw-off  tap  at  the  kitchen 
1  to  notice  behind  the  kitchen  fire  a  boiler 
forty  or  fifty  gallons  capacity,  heated  by  a 
1  range,  with  a  tolerably  furious  fire,  when 
ne  time,  at  a  little  cost,  the  same  fire  could 
to  supply  upstairs  baths,  lavatories  and 
any  of  the  three  systems  which  I  shall 
this  evening. 

»t  doubt  that  there  are  householders  who 
the  hot  water  circulating  upstairs,  owing  to 
ency  of  boiler  explosions  in  the  kitchen,  but 
lie  to  want  of  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  a 
managed  hot-water  supply  is    no    more 

tfore  the  members  of  the  Parkes  Museum,  Dec»  11,  1884. 
{ ChUBOWOt,  F.R.S*,  in  the  chair. 


dangerous  than  having  none  at  all,  provided  that 
the  hot-water  supply  is  carried  out  on  sound  princi- 
ples, and  fixed  by  responsible  hands. 

The  system  upon  which  all  circulating  systems  are 
based,  is  the  exchanging  of  the  water  between  the 
boiler  behind  the  kitchen  fire  and  the  cistern,  by 
means  of  flow  and  return-pipes,  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  hot-water  '  mixer.'  Even  with  the  worst 
form  of  boiler  which  circulates  water,  the  pressure 
from  the  head  of  water  is  never  great,  and  all  will 
go  well  until  incrustation,  interposed  foreign  matter, 
or  frost  intervenes.  In  such  cases  the  circulation  is 
prevented,  the  pressure  is  continually  increasing  in 
the  boiler,  and,  if  the  fire  be  very  fierce,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  boiler  will  be  mastered  ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  thicker  the  boiler  the  greater  the  explosion,  for 
the  boiler  generally  gives  way  before  the  pipes. 

The  greatest  culmination  of  disasters  recorded  in 
the  press  due  to  household  boiler  explosion  occurred 
at  the  end  of  1878.  And  both  before  and  after  that 
date,  were  the  statistics  of  fatal  cases  obtained,  to 
say  nothing  of  maimings  for  the  remainder  of  life, 
the  figures  would  be  truly  appalling.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  the  details  of  any  of 
such  cases,  because  they  are  of  yearly  occurrence 
and  reported  in  the  newspapers  The  cause  of  such 
explosions  is  commonly  attributed  (and,  I  think 
with  Mr.  Fletcher,  erroneously)  to  the  flowing  into 
a  heated  boiler  of  a  quantity  of  cold  water.  Steam 
thus  generated  might,  I  think,  fracture  the  boiler ; 
but  the  true  cause  of  explosions  is  due  to  the  con- 
stantly accumulating  heat  in  the  boiler,  which,  when 
it  reaches  a  certain  ungovernable  power,  overcomes 
the  plates  or  joints  of  the  boiler.  In  making  these 
few  preliminary  remarks,  I  may  say  that  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  a  properly  constructed  safety  or 
escape  valve,  limited  to  a  certain  resistance,  would 
prove  efficacious  and  save  many  scores  of  lives. 
Rut  there  really  is  so  much  carelessness  in  the 
making  and  fixing  of  these  valves  that  some  better 
system — more  worthy  of  the  age,  and  metfting  every 
probability  full  in  the  face — should  be  matured,  until 
accident  becomes  more  or  less  impossible. 

There  are,  commonly  speaking,  three  systems  of 
heating  water  for  domestic  purposes  ;  and  for  sake 
of  convenience  I  would  term  them  the  single  boiler 
with  flow  and  return  from  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  the  circulating  system  with  flow  and  return 
from  the  circulating  cistern  (the  latter  being  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  house),  and  the  cylinder  system, 
with  the  hot-water  circulating  cistern  level,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  boiler,  and  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  a  hot-water  reservoir  upstairs. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  would  be  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  afford  in  any  detail  an  explanation  of 
wherein  the  three  systems  agreed  or  differed.  I 
think  that  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
three  methods  of  supplying;  hot  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  which  are  exhibited  upon  the  diagrams 
which  illustrate  my  lecture.  The  advantages  of  hot- 
water  heating  might  take  the  forms  of  the  degrees 
of  comparison  exhibited  by  an  adjective — the  posi- 
tive, the  comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

I  would  place  the  single  boiler  system,  with  its 
only  reservoir  in  the  boiler,  in  the  first  degree,  shown 
on  Plan  i,  as  the  most  primitive  and  also  the  most 
dangerous.  I  would  place  the  upstairs  circulating 
cistern,  shown  on  Plan  2,  in  the  comparative  degree, 
because  it  possesses  advantages  over  the  single 
boiler  which  forms  the  whole  and  only  reservoir.  I 
would  place  the  cylinder  >)3tem,  shown  on  Plan  3, 
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as  the  outcome  that  is  most  feasible  and  best  far 
hot'Water  heating  for  domesiic  purposes. 

There  are  many  differences  in  each  of  these  sys- 
tems, but  it  would  amount  to  a  farce  to  attempt  to 
record  them.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  all 
these  systems  suffer  either  from  the  diversity  of  ideas 
in  ihe  minds  of  the  manufacturers,  in  the  more  or  less 
insane  wish  to  so  alter  a  previous  patent  that  it  shall 
become  ostensibly  a  different  article,  or  from  other 
motives,  the  metaphysics  of  which  can  only  be 
registered  in  the  High  Court  of  Conscience. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  three  systems  of 
heating  water  which  I  have  chosen  as  mainly  con- 
ducive to  its  due  service  in  the  economy  of  the  house, 
I  should  like  to  remark  that  I  do  not  seek  for  one 
moment  to  discriminate  or  make  any  invidious  com- 
parison between  any  of  the  systems  now  in  use,  and 
I  determined  upon  this  owing  to  the  fact  that  sun- 
dry arrangements  have  notable  advantages,  and 
divers  others  more  or  less  improvements  of  another 
sort  which  effect  the  objects  m  view. 

The  first  system  for  heating  water  for  potable  or 
otheruses,  is  that  exhibited  on  plan  No.  i,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  making  choice  of  this 
example  I  am  in  noway  forgetful  of  the  many  compli- 
cations which  are  involved  in  the  system  in  question. 


Here,  as  may  be  seen,  the  boiler  is  situated  at  A, 
behind  the  kitchen  Are,  and  the  water,  as  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  cold-water  cistern  B,  ascends  the  pipe 
C,  and  delivers  its  hot  water  into  the  bath  D,  or  at  the 
sink  E.  The  faults  of  this  system  are  obvious.  First  of 
all,  there  is  no  circulating  cistern,  either  upstairs  or 
downstairs,  consequently  the  water  in  the  boiler  Is 
allowed,  unless  fret^uently  drawn,  to  boil  and  bubble 
up  the  expansion  pipe  f.     It  will  easily  be  seen,  that 


supposing  a  balb  were  required  at  D  twice  in  Ibiik- 
diate  succession,  the  boiler  A  would  not  be  able  it 
supply  it,  and  the  sink  E  would  suffer,  which  ii  i 
decided  drawback  to  the  system.  Bui,  imspeoiit 
of  this,  and  1  will  merely  notice  it  in  passing  b;, 
there  is  a  danger  possibly  resulting  from  the  boHtr 
A  being  robbed  of  its  water  by  the  action  of  the  hall- 
cock  in  the  cistern  B  being  stuck  in  its  place,  orb; 
the  freezing  of  a  paucity  of  water  in  the  same  ciilan. 
The  result  and  danger  can  easily  be  imagined.  TIb 
system  was  doubtless  an  acquisition  in  its  time,  ud 
has  served  its  purpose,  but  it  is  to  be  lajnenitJ 
that  impecunious  people  still  continue  to  eiea  ilxa 
in  connection  especially  with  buildings  of  ih 
speculative  order. 


On  Plan  3  1  have  endeavoured  to  show  an 
provemcnt  upon  the  system,  which  compriie* 
necessity  of  a  hot-water  circulating  cistern  « 
top  of  the  house,  in  contradistinction  to  the  •  , 
ofa  hot-water  circulating  cistern  at  alL    The|«" 
does  not    exhibit  many  of  the  charaaerisuo^ 
this  method    of  heating  water,    because,  r 
here   be  seen,  there  is  no  feed  cistern  in  t— --^ 
tion  with   the  hot-water  cistern  at  a,  and  tbe"* 
water  tiows  direct  from  the  cold-water  ciaem  'j' 
into   the    circulating    system   and    down  into  OJ 
boiler,  behind  the  kitchen  fire  at  C    Tbii  pl"* 
Messrs.  Stephens  Brothers  doubtless  possewa*** 
advantages    over    the    more   commonly  (V^ISBh 
methods  for   heating   water  fax  i^stiio  iP"'^^ 
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5,  but  it  has  disadvantages  as  well.  This  plan 
St  be  taken,  not  as  representing  the  complete 
as  of  the  devisers,  but  it  may  be  taken  to  exhibit 
\  of  the  drawbacks  which  generally  accompany  a 
tern  of  hot-water  heating,  the  pronouncement  of 
ich  is  situated  upstairs.  For  example,  if  the  bath 
wn  at  D  was  a  housemaid's  draw-o(f  sink,  where 

once  a  day,  but  ten  times  a  day  a  supply  were 
ded,  the  cold  water  would  have  first  of  all  to  be 
wn  off  before  the  hot  water  arrived,  owing  to  the 
It  of  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of 
rulation.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  possi- 
ties  of  danger  which  surround  hot-water  heating, 
ting  for  a  favourable  moment  for  development. 
!re  are  systems  of  hot-water  heating,  the  deriva- 
s  of  which  are  situated  far  above  the  boiler,  but 
link  that  my  readers  will  not  care  to  be  troubled 
li  any  description  of  these. 
t  is  hardly  conceivable  that  builders  could  be  so 
iss  as  to  imagine  the  worst  forms  of  circulating 
ems,  and  actually  conjoin  the  supply  cistern  by 
ere  diaphragm  of  zinc.  Of  course,  this  is  mere 
Kwork,  done  for  cheapness,  and  the  case  is  not 
roved  when  I  state  that  the  cisterns  were  not 
ranised  or  lead-lined,  but  of  common  brickwork 
lented  inside.  The  entry  from  the  cold-water 
ety  into  the  hot-water  one,  was  by  a  small 
rture  at  the  base  of  the  zinc  division,  and  it  can 
ly  be  conceived  that  the  cold  water  was  mostly 
and  the  hot  water  mostly  cold, 
nd  here,  by  way  of  interpolation,  I  might  mention 
»  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  if  responsible 
men  are  asked  to  conduct  hot- water  pipes  up  to 
higher  storeys  of  a  house,  it  is  twenty  chances 
ne  that  they  will  take  the  cold  and  hot  water 
is  in  closest  clustering  proximity.  In  other 
is,  simply  because  there  is  an  available  chase  in 
wall,  they  bring  the  water  from  the  upstairs  cold- 
er cistern  down  to  the  housemaid's  sinks,  jammed 
closely  against  the  flow  and  return  of  the  hot- 
sr  system.  In  summer,  therefore,  when  a  cold 
refreshing  drink  of  water  would  be  grateful,  it 

be  found,  upon  drawing  it  off,  that  it  is  just 
ciently  lukewarm  to  act  as  an  emetic. 
1  contradistinction  to  the  systems  of  heating  hot 
tx  for  domestic  purposes  which  has  obtained  in 
;land  for  a  very  long  time,  with  their  correspond- 
disad vantages,  I  would  like  to  explain  what  1 
sider  are  some  points  of  vantage  in  the  heating 
em  introduced  into  England  from  America, 
ibly  by  Mr.  F.  D>er,  of  Camden  Town,  in  1868. 
DQSt  be  understood,  however,  that  improvements 
ilted  mainly  from  the  introduction  of  the  cylinder 
tern  as  opposed  to  the  circulating  cistern  in  the 
ler  part  of  the  house,  which  1  have  endeavoured 
anuain  in  the  former  part  of  my  lecture, 
rake,  for  example,  fig.  i,  which  exhibits  the  salient 
ats  of  the  system  which  I  reprehend.  There  all 
\  evils  concomitant  with  heating  water  at  a  high 
d  have  been  hinted  at  with  their  attendant  dangers. 
Ilie  system  which  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations 
an  is  known  in  America  as  the  cylinder  system, 
A  IS  opposed  in  toto  to  the  method  of  heating  water 

dnw-off  purposes  as  extant  in  England  and  in 
^fnk  parts  of  the  Continent 
^  bve  explained  in  detail  the  system  of  heating 
Btrfor  domestic  supply  when  that  has  been  con- 
■^  apon  the  upstairs  circulating  cistern,  either  in 
Bit»iy  or  the  other,  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
'Nn  the  procedure  when  dealing  with  what  I 
^  prefer  to  call  the  rational  system  of  hot- water 


supply ;  so  begin  with  the  boiler,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  parent  of  all  hot- water  heating.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  fancy  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  boiler 
of  large  internal  capacity.  The  truth  is,  that  where 
the  water  is  soft — and  this  obtains  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  country— a  few  pipes  of  an  average 
internal  sectional  area  of  an  inch,  measuring  alto- 
gether about  6  feet,  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
fire,  boiler-fashion,  with  a  slight  space  between  the 
pipes  and  the  back  of  the  range,  with  a  slightly 
widened  base  of  the  cinder-space,  will  suffice.  This 
cinder-space  is  also  so  contrived  that  the  clinkers 
can  be  easily  cleaned  out,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
clinkers  form  the  veritable  curses  of  hot-water  heat- 
ing. There  is  this  advantage  in  a  boiler  formed  of 
small  interlaced  tubular  pipes,  that  clinkers  do  not 
get  leave  to  form  in.  point  of  time,  as  the  intense 
radiated  heat  dislodges  them. 

In  cases  where  hard  waters  are  prevalent  the  pipe 
form  of  boiler  is  not  applicable,  owing  to  the  speedy 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  pipes.  The 
ordinary  form  of  boilers  must  then  be  selected,  and, 
preferably  the  saddle- boiler  for  ordinary  work  would 
be  found  best,  but  this  remark  must  be  taken  with 
caution,  because  it  has  always  been  found  expedient 
in  large  mansions  and  public  buildings  where  g^'^at 
quantities  of  hot  water  are  used,  to  make  use  of 
such  a  boiler  as  the  tubular  flued  boot  boiler,  for 
evident  reasons  of  superior  yielding  of  boiling  water. 

In  the  system  of  hot- water  heating  represented  by 
^&  3)  advantage  is  taken  of  an  acknowledged  idea 
that  means  should  be  accorded  whereby  the  boiler 
can  be  cleaned  out  of  any  internal  impurities.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  scores  of  boilers  where  such 
a  necessity  is  perfunctorily  provided  for,  but  in  such 
cases  the  emptying  of  the  boiler  will  simply  be  by  a 
draw-off  tap  at  the  side  of  the  jamb. 

Sometimes,  unwisely,  this  draw-off  tap  is  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  boiler,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
possibility  of  accruing  danger,  owing  to  the  heating 
of  the  boiler  and  the  absence  of  cold  water  in  the 
cistern.  With  a  little  more  wisdom  the  draw-off 
tap  here  has  been  made  at  such  a  point  as  not  to 
totally  empty  the  boiler. 

A  glance  at  fig.  3  will  show  that  the  sluice-cock 
at  A  would  empty  both  boiler  and  cylinder  and  the 
whole  system  of  circulating  pipes,  and  it  would  be, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  delivery  of  the  empties  of  the  pipes  and  boiler 
should  be  disconnectedly  into  an  open  drain. 

I  might  here  point  out  the  advantage  which 
accrues  from  having  a  stop- cock  placed  imme- 
diately underneath  the  cold-water  cistern  at  the  top 
of  the  house  which  supplies  the  apparatus,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  control  the  delivery  of  the  water  to  cylin- 
der and  pipes  alike.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  very 
rarely  observed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  house- 
hold, for  not  only  is  there  a  possible  contingency  of 
causing  an  explosion  in  the  boiler,  but  the  water  is 
emptied  from  the  cistern  without  any  possible  ad- 
vantage. 

I  will  remark  hereafter  that  there  are  several 
cylinder  systems  extant,  both  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, but  I  have  chosen  the  one  represented  at 
fig.  3  as  being  the  best  adapted  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  a  household  without  complication.  Looked 
at  from  a  broad  point  of  view,  the  cylinder  system 
by  the  side  of  the  boiler  or  heating  apparatus  clashes 
entirely  with  the  system  of  which  the  hot-water 
circulating  cistern  is  the  example  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  seek  to  infer  that,  with  due  precautions  at 
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aU  times  manifest,  the  upstairs  hot-water  circulating 
cistern  will  not  petforro  adequate  duty,  but  I  would 


contend  that  all  should  claim  lo  be  possessed  of  an 
apparatus  which  is  free  from  objections,  and  espe- 
cially from  those  evils  which  result  from  careless 
management.  I  will  not  here  reiterate  a  single 
word  upon  the  disadvantages  of  the  upstairs  hot- 
water  circulating  cistern,  because  I  have  mentioned 
them  in  a  former  part  or  the  paper,  and  I  may  add 
here  parenthetically  that  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
relative  merits  of  systems  i,  2,  and  3,  I  have  no 
interest  in  one  system  or  another. 

In  the  cylinder  system,  as  1  call  it,  every  ounce  of 
water  is  heated  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  shown  at  C, 
and  the  cold-water  supply  is  derived  from  the  cis- 
tern E,  and  flows  by  way  of  the  pipe  K,  and  enters 
the  cylinder  at  the  bottom  at  F. 

As  the  water  is  heated  in  the  boiler  O,  it  dehvers 
itself  into  the  middle  of  the  cylinder  C,  and  thence, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  diagram,  supplies  the  kitchen 
jamb  H,  and  the  scullery-sink  J,  the  housemaid's 
sink  K,  the  lavatory  L,  the  bath  M,  the  wash-basins 
N  and  P.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  as  the  water  is 
healed  it  ascends  through  every  ramification  of  the 
pipe,  and,  after  it  has  supplied  every  draw-olf,  it 
joms  the  cold-water  down  pipe  to  the  cylinder  at  the 
point  R,  thus  enforcing  a  constant  circulation. 
Between  the  point  G,  which  represents  the  boiler, 
and  the  point  s,  the  pipes  are  enlarged  in  size  to  t^ 
inches  diameter,  and  above  the  point  S  to  all  the 
draw-offs  the  pipes  arc  reduced  in  siie — the  inten- 
tion b«ng  by  the  enlargement  between  the  boiler  C 


and  s  to  allow  a  certain  portion  of  the  heat 
to  act  as  a  reserve  in  the  cylinder,  while  at 
time  retaining;  the  natural  circulation  in  the 

Vexing  is  it  beyond  measure  to  the  house' 
find  many  times,  with  an  incomplete  syste 
culation,  that  he  has  lo  open  the  hot-water 
sometimes  draw  olT  a  gallon  or  so  of  co 
according  to  the  length  of  the  service,  b 
hot  water  is  available,  and  should  he  r 
draw  hot  water  off  again,  he  would  find 
disability  in  the  hot-water  supply,  owing  to 
ing  of  the  pipes.  Hy  the  system  of  contii 
culation,  shown  on  Plan  3,  this  drawback  i< 
01  course  this  continuous  circulation  ■ 
achieved  with  any  apparatus,  and  I  only  n 
here  because  it  occurs  in  sequence. 

I  may  here  interpolate  that  in  commor 
systems  of  hot-water  heating  an  expansio 
carried  up,  and  delivers  either  on  to  the 
the  cistern,  or  above  the  level  of  the  cistcm- 
It  should  be  taken  at  all  events  to  some  ci 
place  sutficiently  high  over  the  hot-watei 
and  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  deliver  any  e 
water  into  the  cold-water  cistern. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  the  cylindi 
possesses  over  all  others,  and  that  is  the  1 
lion  of  hot  water  in  the  cylinder,  when  lb 
lion  has  been  shut  off,  by  actuating  the 
beside  the  cylinder.  The  effect  of  this  is 
the  circulation  during  the  night,  when  It 
supposed  to  be  extinguished  ;  and,  this  bein 
hot  water  in  the  cylinder  would  remain  a 
siderable  temperature,  and  enable  an  earl; 
be  supplied  with  comparatively  hot  water  b 
servants  have  lighted  the  kitchen  tire.  In 
sickness  or  sudden  illness  in  the  househdd 
effect  of  this  would  be  evidant.  Another  »> 
of  this  is  that  the  water  in  the  cylinder  hi 
time  to  cool,  owing  to  its  no n- circulation  At 
night,  and  that  a  very  little  supply  of  fu< 
kitchen  boiler  and  the  unclosing  of  the 
would  speedily  supply  hot  water  to  all  the 
tions  before  alluded  to.  Supposing  that  tht 
which  stops  the  circulation  at  night  so  3i 
hot  water  in  the  morning  before  the  lice  it 
was  omitted  to  be  opened  again  by  the  serv 
worst  of  all  that  could  happen  would  bi 
would  necessitate  the  drawing  off  of  a 
amount  of  cold  water  before  the  hot  wat 
arrive,  and  this  would  suggest  to  the  serii 
they  had  forgotten  to  turn  on  the  valve  v. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  have  pointed  out  bd 
unlike  some  other  cylinder  systems  which  1 
the  market,  it  is  perfecily  impossible  todrai 
whole  of  the  water  in  such  a  cylinder  as  thi 
to  its  being  placed  so  close  to  the  floor,  ar 
to  its  construction,  whereby  it  can  be  seen 
impossible  to  empty  it  except  by  means 
sluice.  For  instance,  the  whole  of  the  hot 
this  case  is  derived  from  the  top  of  the  cyli 
will  be  seen  at  the  kitchen-jamb  H  and 
tap  J.  And  even  supposing  that  a  dowmta^ 
ment  or  cellar-tap  was  required  to  be  suppl 
hot  water,  this  tap  would  also  be  derived  li 
top  of  the  cyUnder.  It  can  easily  be  seen  ft 
that  the  boiler,  fi:om  the  mere  fact  that  tbe ' 
is  full,  or  nearly  so,  can  never  be  placed  in 
of  jeopardy,  and  weeks  might  elapse  be£ 
danger  could  possibly  accrue,  even  proni 
the  ordinary  carekeeper  of  a  house  igitanid 
system  was  left  in  fiill  charge 
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Jcr  heating  of  water  of  this  kind  it  might 
►m  the  foregoing  remarks  that  extra  pre- 
re  hardly  necessary,  but  the  system  in 
hich  I  have  been  explaining  lends  itself 
1  facility  to  the  employment  of  what  is 
^  called  a  safety  valve.  Such  an  apparatus 
t  X,  but  in  no  case  in  which  I  have  seen 
1  used  has  this  precaution  been  discovered 
essary,  and  it  rather  appertains  to  the 
ini  forms  of  hot-water  supply, 
y  advantageous  in  a  household  to  have  a 

of  what  are  called  hot-water  circulating 
he  purpose  of  heating  a  room,  a  hall,  a 
>ry,  a  bath  room,  or  a  linen  room.  The 
;m  of  heating  from  the  upstairs  circulating 
apable  of  performing  this  service,  but  with 
iwbacks.  For  instance,  supposing  a  con- 
were  to  be  heated  on  an  upper  floor,  the 
lod  would  be  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the 
by  a  T-piece,  and  cause  that  hot  water  to 
tirough  the  conservatory  coils  and  on  to 
Iter  cistern.  But  supposing  the  servant 
'th  cocks  in  connection  with  the  conserva- 
ig  apparatus — viz.,  the  supply  through  the 
>ry  and  the  by-pass  as  well — instead  of 
c  or  the  other  open  as  required,  the  con- 
might  be  serious,  especially  when  there 
culating  cistern  and  only  the  boiler, 
iculties  connected  with  the  hot-water  cirr 
stern  upstairs,  when  in  conjunction  with 
coil  between  the  hot-water  circulating 
J  the  boiler,  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  a 

For  granted  that  the  stop-cock  was  shut 
;  ascension  or  flow-pipe,  there  would  still 
I  circulation  between  the  boiler,  the  circu- 
linder,  and  the  stop-cock,  and  as  the 
ould  be  always  supplied  with  cold  water, 
crater  became  over-heated  all  that  would 
Id  be  that  the  ring  of  metal  on  the  safety 
Id  be  lifted  up,  and  the  up-pressing  water 
N  off,  and  be  instantly  supplied  with  cold. 
5St  cylinder  systems,  however,  of  modern 
5ven  temporary  inconvenience  is  obviated, 
as  a  separate  flow  and  return  is  taken  in 
I  with  the  hot-water  ascension  pipe,  and 

back  with  the  return,  so  that  it  would  not 
ether  the  stop-cock  in  connection  with  the 
pen  or  closed,  as  the  circulation  would  go 
same. 

rica  two  cylinders  have  been  heated  from 
*,  belonging  to  two  tenements,  and  this 

be  a  difficult  matter ;  but  there  it  some- 
•pens  that    there  is   no   necessity  for   a 

supply  beyond  a  lavatory  above  the 
I  which  case  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
[pes  up  to  the  ceilings  above  the  ground- 
iown  again  to  the  ground-floor  level.  The 
ire  therefore  made  in  some  cases  to  work 
ction  with  pipes  laid  underground  the 
or,  and  the  Sanitary  Engineer  of  New 
some  very  interesting  cases  of  how  this  is 

it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  although 
ument,  that  the  cylinder  system  has  an 
:  over  what  our  Trans-Atlantic  brethren 
nglish  system.  They  argue  that,  the  more 
the  boiler  is  from  the  c>  Under  the  more 
is  the  risk,  and  the  greater  the  expense  in 
sy  can,  even  with  the  temperature  at  zero^ 

cylinder  out  of  doors,  and  run  it  with 
fety  for  days,  provided  that  the  fires  be 


constantly  kept  up,  and  a  proper  safety  valve  pro- 
vided. We  can  depend  upon  one  thing,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Americans  thoroughly  understand  our 
English  system  of  heating  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  that  they  have  deliberately  rejected  it, 
and  have  chosen  the  only  system  which  is  free 
from  danger  in  their  country  where  severe  frost 
prevails.  But  this  is  only  an  additional  reason  why 
the  cylinder  should  be  adopted  in  England  for  the 
household,  seeing  that  our  household  boiler  ex- 
plosions mainly  result  from  our  own  much  less  severe 
frosts. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  cylinder  into 
England  of  the  kind  which  is  shown  at  c  on 
diagram  No.  3,  many  various  adaptations  of  the 
principle  have  been  introduced  by  the  English  manu- 
facturers, and  different  metals  are  used,  but  I  do  not 
here  desire  to  enter  into  the  inferiority  or  superiority 
of  any  one  of  them.  I  would  only  point  out  that  not 
all  the  English  makers  recognise  the  value  of  the 
true  cylinder,  for  some  of  them  by  placing  the  cylin- 
der near  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen,  and  sometimes 
higher  still,  render  it  possible  for  the  cylinder  to  be 
emptied  at  the  lowest  sink.  They  may  make  use  of 
a  cylinder,  but  this  is  not  the  cylinder  system  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  explain  in  plan  No.  3.  For  if 
the  lowest  sink  or  kitchen  jamb  draw-off  empties  the 
cylinder  and  there  be  a  frozen  pipe  or  stuck  ball- 
cock  in  the  upstairs  cistern,  there  is  no  difference 
between  such  a  cylinder,  and  a  hot-water  circulating 
cistern  upstairs.  The  true  cylinder  system,  in  my 
opinion,  is  shown  at  Plan  3,  because  that  cylinder, 
where  placed,  can  never  be  emptied,  except  by  the 
sluice-cock  a,  forasmuch  as  the  hot  water  is  drawn 
off  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  hot-water  circulating 
cistern,  shown  on  Plan  2,  is  the  best  suited  for  this 
country,  it  will  certainly  prevail  But  it  seems 
curious  to  me,  if  this  is  the  case,  why  so  many  more 
or  less  copies  of  the  cylinder  system  exist  amongst 
us.  And  it  strikes  me  as  curious,  also,  that  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  American  house  fitted  up  on  the 
English  principles ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  has  been  stated  by  the  best  authorities  that 
there  are  more  domestic  boilers  for  domestic  pur- 
poses in  New  York  State  than  there  are  in  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain. 

I  hope  it  may  be  my  pleasing  duty  to  listen  in  turn 
to  a  series  of  lectures  apon  this  very  interesting  sub- 
ject, which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  sanitary  work. 
Without  depreciating  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Plumbers'  competitions  of  which  1  happen  to  be  the 
examiner,  I  would  say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  great 
pity  that  in  the  olden  times  there  was  no  ancient 
Guild  of  Hot-water  Heaters.  Surely,  however,  now 
is  the  time,  either  to  found  a  separate  branch  of 
technical  education,  or  to  join  with  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers,  and  give  the  public  the  best 
advice  upon  the  subject  of  heating  water  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  seeing  that  the  plumber  must  be  often 
the  sole  hot-water  engineer. 


The  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  have  granted 
a  donation  of  ;^20  to  the  National  Health  Society,  44 
Berners  Street,  W.,  for  the  diflusion  of  sanitary  know- 
ledge. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  present  to  the  funds  of  the  Booksellers'  Provident 
Institution,  through  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  K.C.B.,  a 
donation  of  £zo.  Her  Majesty  has  been  patron  of  the 
Society  since  the  year  1868. 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  OFFENSIVE 

TBADBS. 

By  Alfred  Spencer, 

Chief  OiTicer.  Special  Purposes  and  Sanitary  Branch,  Metropolitan 

l3oard  of  Works. 

The  diminution  and  prevention  of  nuisances  arising 
in  trade  processes  are  objects  which  have  always 
demanded  the  attention  of  sanitary  reformers,  and 
in  recent  years,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  neces- 
sity for  such  attention  has  undoubtedly  increased. 
Science  has  from  time  to  time  revealed  the  com- 
mercial value  of  much  that  was  formerly  looked 
upon  as  waste  or  refuse,  and  in  utilising  such  refuse 
many  new  processes  have  been  developed,  which 
have  increased  the   number   and    variety  of  the 
effluvium  nuisances  from  offensive  trades.     I  do  not 
think  there  is  now  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  general  question  of  the  necessity  for  regulating 
such  trades,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  observance 
of  reasonable  precautions    for    preventing    public 
nuisance  in  carrying  them  on,  and  the  tendency  of 
modem  legislation  has  certainly  been  to  attain  that 
object,  by  subjecting  such  trades  to  regulation  and 
ofHcial  supervision.    Only  some  classes  of  offensive 
businesses  have,  however,  been  so  dealt  with,  whilst 
other  classes  of  trades,  productive  probably  of  quite 
as  much  nuisance,  have  been  allowed  td  remain 
without  interference.    The  anomalous  state  of  the 
law  on  this  subject  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  and, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  result  of  the  supervision 
given  to  those  nuisance-trades  which  have  been 
regulated  by  statute  has  been  beneficial  to  the  public 
and  not  injurious  to  the  trades,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  inferred    that  the  extension  of  such  super- 
vision to  other  offensive  trades  will  also  be  of  public 
advantage. 

I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  shortly  to  describe,  in 
illustration  of  this  proposition,  what  legislation  and 
supervision  have  done  towards  protecting  the  public 
from  nuisance  arising  in  some  classes  of  offensive 
trades  carried  on  in  the  metropolis,  and  then  to 
briefly  indicate  some  industrial  operations  causing 
nuisance  which  are  not  under  legislative  restrictions. 
The  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1844. — Modern 
legislation    on  this  subject  may,  so  far  as    Lon- 
don is  concerned,    be  said  to    have    commenced 
with  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1844.    Sec- 
tion  55  of  that  Act  provided,  with  reg^d   to  the 
business    of    a    blood    boiler,    bone    boiler,    fell- 
monger,  soap    boiler,  tallow    melter,  tripe  boiler, 
slaughterer  of  cattle,  sheep,  or   horses,    and  any 
other   like    busifuss  offensive    or    ttoxious,  that  it 
should    be  unlawful    (i)    hereafter    to    erect    any 
dwelling  within  fifty  feet  of  a  building  used  for  any 
of  the  specified  businesses  [I   do  not  suppose  that 
this  provision  has  ever  been  enforced  or  acted  upon]. 
(2)  To  establish  or  newly  carry  on  any  such  busi- 
ness, either  in  a  building,  in  a  vault,  or  in  the  open 
air  at  a  less  distance  than  forty  feet  from  any  public 
way  or  fifty  feet  from  a  dwelling  [I  do  not  think 
this  provision  was  enforced  between  1844  and  1874]; 
and  (3)  That  if  any  such  business  be  no^v  carried  on 
within    the  distances  prescribed  in  the  last  para- 
graph, then,  from  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
thirty  years,  it  shall  cease  to  be  lawful  to  carry  on 
such  business  in  such  situation,  save  as  hereinafter 
provided, 

*  Read  before  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  H^th,  on  Friday, 
Nov.  z,  Z884. 


As  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  years  of  grace  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Building  Act  approached,  the  imp^- 
cated  trades  grew  alarmed,  and  were  successfol  in 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1873  *to  con- 
sider the  operation  of  clauses  55  and  56  of  Aa? 
and  8  Victoria,  cap.  84,  and  the  best  means  of 
making  provision  concerning  the  oflFcnsive  and 
noxious  businesses  therein  specified.' 

That  committee,  after  taking  a  great  deal  of  cvi- 
dence  from  medical  officers  of  health,  from  poembcn 
of  the  trades,  and  from  other  persons  (induding 
members  of  the  committee,  who  had  personally  in- 
spected both  private  and  public  slaughterhouses  is 
the  metropolis),  recommended  that  *  all  businesses 
that  may  be  called  noxious,  whether  enumerated  in 
the  Act  of  1844  or  not  mentioned  in  it  ...  .  sboold 
not  be  actually  banished  from  the  metropolis  unkss 
a  case  of  nuisance  can  be  established  against  then, 
but  that  they  should  all  be  subjected  to  stringent 
rules  and  frequent  inspection,  and  the  sections  of  the 
Act  of  1844  concerning  the  enumerated  trades 
should  be  repealed.' 

The  Slaughter-houses^  &*€,  (^Metropolis)  AAy 
1844.— The  Government  of  the  day  took  no  actio* 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  but  a  Bill  was  Ib- 
troduced  by  private  members  in  the  Session  of 
1874,  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Sdect 
Committee,  and  this  Bill  became  law  as  the 
Slaughter-houses,  &c  (Metropolis)  Act,  1874-  '^ 
Act  repealed  the  55th  and  56th  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  i844»  only  so  far  as 
concerned  the  business  of  a  soap  boiler,  taDflj 
melter,  knacker,  fellmonger,  tripe  boiler,  and 
slaughterer  of  cattle.  It  absolutely  prohibited  w 
establishment  anew  within  the  metropolis  of  the 
business  of  a  blood  boiler,  bone  boiler,  manaK 
manufacturer,  soap  boiler,  tallow  melter,  or  knada; 
but  it  permitted  the  esUblishment  anew  of  'the 
business  of  a  fellmonger,  slaughterer  of  cattle,  mpj 
boiler,  and  any  other  business  which  the  W 
authority  may  declare  by  order  confirmed  by  » 
Local  Government  Board  to  be  an  offensive  bi* 
ness,*  provided  the  sanction  of  the  local  authorj 
had  been  formally  obtained.  The  Act  also  prowW 
for  the  making  of  by-laws  for  regulating  the  co*' 
duct  of  the  specified  businesses,  and  the  stracW 
of  the  premises  on  which  such  businesses  are  earned 


on. 


There  were,  at  the  time  this  Act  pa^s^l^ajj* 
1,429  licensed  slaughter-houses  in  the  inctropolU 
and  perhaps  rather  more  than  200  premises  «?• 
which  the  other  businesses  named  in  the  .A^jJ 
carried  on.  The  latter  number  has  since  io^^*^ 
not  in  consequence  of  new  businesses  having  be^ 
established,  but  because  of  the  additional  WJ 
nesses  which  the  local  authority  has  •  since  dccMi«* 

to  be  offensive.  -vi^i 

All  the  businesses  named  in  the  Act,  'f^'^' 
exception,  arise  out  of  the  slaughtering  of  anii»*» 
in  other  words,  they  are  trades  in  which  *^*S 
bones,  blood,  fat,  and  offal  of  animals  are  uw**» 
and  this  is  imporUnt  in  connection  with  die  \SfB^ 
tion  which  it  imposes  on  the  local  anth^f* 
declaring  other  businesses  to  be  offensive  busing 
within  the  meaning  of  the  AcL  For  it  is  not^ 
established  in  law,  that  any  businesses  J*^^ 
under  a  statute,  must  be  ejusdem  ^^«wwBt"| 
businesses  actually  named  in  such  statate  ]^ 
business  of  a  '  manure  manufacturer'  Vk  ^^^^ 
also  specified  in  sect  2  of  the  Aci^  and  aW* 
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y  be  manure  manufacturers  who  exclu- 
at  animal  matter,  that  is  not  usually  the 

Ur-houses,  —  Beginning  with  slaughter- 
he  local  authority  made  a  set  of  by-laws 
al  with  the  sanitary  conditions  affecting 
less,  and  these  by-laws  have  proved  ade- 
their  purpose,  although  they  are  open  to 
and  could  be  improved.  The  Board *s 
erience  of  slaughter-houses  only  partially 
:he  view  of  the  Select  Committee  that  the 
ondon  slaughter-houses  are  well  kept,  as  it 
i  that  that  was  true  of  only  a  small  pro- 
'  the  whole.  In  a  few  districts  where  the 
tary  authorities  had  paid  special  attention 
idition  of  these  places,  and  had  exercised 
r  given  them  by  the  93rd  section  of  the 
s  Management  Amendment  Act,  of  object- 
;  the  licensing  justices  at  the  annual  special 
3  the  renewal  of  the  licenses,  the  condition 
LUghter-houses  was  found  to  be  good.  But 
great  bulk  of  the  private  slaughter-houses 
lal  supervision  appears  to  have  been  exer- 
1  their  condition  emphatically  proved  the 
for  uniform  and  persistent  supervision. 
it  premises,  to  the  number  of  620,  have 
abolished,  and  of  those  remaining  it  can 
at  although  many  are,  as  to  situation  and 
unsuitable,  few  or  none  are  a  cause  of 
sance,  or  even  of  inconvenience, 
ot  remember  more  than  one  complaint 
en  made  against  private  slaughter-houses 
:al  authority  during  the  past  year,  and 
:he  absence  of  complaint  is  no  sure  indi- 
the  absence  of  nuisance,  it  in  this  case 
he  observation  of  the  officers  of  the  Board, 
ef  groups  of  offensive  businesses  dealing 
lal  substances  are  in  Bermondsey  (where 
ming,  fellmongering,  glue  and  size  making, 
such  trades  are  carried  on),  and  at  Belle 
gton,  at  Southwark,  and  at  one  or  two 
ts,  but  isolated  businesses  of  this  nature 
uted  in  nearly  all  parts  of  London. 
n  of  Offensive  Trades, — I  need  hardly 
hat  suitableness  of  situation  is  one  of  the 
•rtant  considerations  in  dealing  with  offen- 
j,  or  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were 
[lat  all  such  trades  should  be  confined  to 
>ecially  suitable  localities.  It  may  be 
eed,  that  the  accumulation  of  a  number 
ial  nuisances  in  one  place  would  have  the 
laking  that  place  unwholesome  and  quite 
esidential  purposes,  but  that  would  cer- 
be  the  case  if  the  trades  were  properly 
,  as  all  that  could  then  arise  would  be 
asional  accidental  discharges  of  effluvia 
ippears  almost  impracticable  to  prevent 
Such  an  occasional  temporary  discharge 
dly  be  noticed  in  neighbourhoods  where 
isive  trades  were  carried  on,  but  might  be 
f  serious  annoyance  in  a  good  residential 
3ne  of  the  most  troublesome  matters  in 
I  with  an  offensive  business  carried  on  in 
:rict  is,  that  every  nuisance  experienced  in 
t  is  put  down  to  it. 

:ond  set  of  by-laws  framed  by  the  local 
under  the  Act  of  1874,  deals  with  the 
>f  a  blood  boiler,  bone  boiler,  manure 
rcr,  soap  boiler,  or  tallow  melter.  This 
from  the  other  by-laws  made  under  the 
t  attempting  to  deal  with  the  conduct  of 


the  businesses  in  detail ;  but  provision  is  made  in 
general  terms  for  the  storage  of  offensive  material 
and  the  conduct  of  offensive  processes  in  such  a  way 
that  no  effluvia  shall  escape  into  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. 

As  the  trades  in  this  group  are  mostly  conducted 
on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  and  have  been  in  the  past 
productive  of  much  nuisance,  I  will  briefly  describe 
the  measures  taken  for  minimising  their  offensive- 
ness. 

Blood  Boiling, — The  first  in  the  group  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  blood  boiler,  but  the  process  of  blood 
boiling  is  almost  obsolete,  having  been  superseded 
by  better  methods.  The  old  process  of  blood  boiling 
was  a  most  offensive  one,  consisting  as  it  did  in  the 
elimination  of  moisture  from  the  blood  by  means  of 
dry  heat  At  only  one  establishment  was  this  pro- 
cess found  to  be  carried  on  in  London,  and  the 
remedy  for  the  great  nuisance  that  arose  was  found 
in  the  abolition  of  the  process.  This  was,  however, 
only  effected  after  legal  proceedings  had  been  taken 
and  penalties  imposed.  Blood  boiling  may  still  be 
carried  on  in  a  few  places  outside  the  metropolis, 
and,  should  nuisance  be  experienced  from  the  pro- 
cess (which  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  the  works 
were  near  inhabited  houses),  I  should  recommend 
that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  induce  the 
proprietor  to  adopt  a  more  economical  and  less 
offensive  method. 

Bone  Boiling, — The  process  of  bone  boiling  is  a 
more  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  The  business  of  a 
bone  boiler  consists  in  the  collection  of  both  fresh 
and  stale  bones  from  slaughter-houses,  butchers' 
shops,  marine  store  dealers,  and  other  places. 
These  bones  are  first  sorted,  and  those  which  are 
suitable  for  ultimate  use  in  manufacturing  pur- 
poses are  sawn,  usually  by  steam  saws.  The  re- 
mainder are  passed  through  a  crushing  mill,  and 
are  then  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
from  them  the  fatty  matter,  which  is  valuable  for 
soap  making  and  other  purposes.  The  boiling  is 
usually  effected  by  free  steam,  that  is,  by  the  injec- 
tion of  steam  into  the  boiling  pans  ;  but  it  is  some- 
times accomplished  by  boiling  in  water  by  means  of 
a  fire  underneath  each  pan.  When  the  process  of 
boiling  is  completed,  the  fat  is  removed  from  the 
pans,  the  water  run  off,  and  the  bones  removed  to  a 
storage  place  called  the  *bone  hole,'  where  they 
accumulate  until  removed  in  bulk  for  use  as  manure 
or  in  manure  making. 

The  nuisances  arising  in  this  business  are  from 
the  accumulation  in  large  quantities  of  bones  that 
are  not  always  fresh,  and  from  the  effluvium  that 
comes  from  the  boiling  pans,  but  probably  the 
greatest  amount  of  effluvium  arises  from  the  heating 
of  the  decaying  bones  in  the  bone  hole.  This  gives 
rise  to  fatty  ammoniacal  odours  of  an  intensely  dis- 
agreeable nature,  which  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere  will  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
premises  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
badly  conducted  bone-boiling  business  is  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  to  the  neighbourho'^d  in  which  it 
is  carried  on.  If  model  premises  with  the  best 
appliances  could  be  erected  in  a  suitable  neighbour- 
hood, this  business  could,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
carried  on  quite  without  public  nuisance  ;  but  in 
London  such  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  I  think  the 
Legislature  were  well  advised  in  omitting  this  busi- 
ness from  the  repealing  section  of  the  Act  of  1 874.  The 
sections  of  the  Building  Act  of  1844— still  in  force 
as  far   as    this   business  is   concerned — were  in- 
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operative  [in  effecting  its  abolition  from  the  metro- 
polis, although  in  very  few  cases  were  the  pre- 
mises at  the  prescribed  distances  from  public  high- 
ways or  inhabited  houses.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  were  advised  that  it  would  be  a  good 
defence  if  a  bone  boiler  could  show  that  he  had 
adopted  the  best  known  means  for  preventing 
nuisance  from  his  business,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  obtain  the  adoption  of 
such  means  more  readily  and  economically  by 
making  and  enforcing  by-laws  than  by  taking  legal 
proceedings  in  the  superior  courts  for  enforcing  the 
old  sections. 

That  the  Board  have  not  been  successful  in 
entirely  preventing  nuisance  from  this  trade  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  premises  in  which 
it  is  carried  on  are  old  and  unsuitable,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  premises  are  in  some  of  the  most 
thickly  populated  districts  in  London.  One  of  the 
most  effectual  means  for  preventing  nuisance  from 
this  business  is,  where  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings  admit  of  it,  to  make  the  whole 
premises  a  series  of  close  chambers,  the  outer  one 
alone  communicating  with  the  external  atmosphere, 
and  then  only  by  one  opening  on  the  ground  level. 
This  opening  serves  the  double  purpose  of  an  air 
inlet  and  an  entrance  gateway.  In  the  outer 
chamber  carts  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded,  bones 
sorted,  sawn  or  crushed,  and,  if  necessary,  the  boiling 
pans  (usually  on  a  raised  stage)  can  also  be  placed. 
The  effluvia  arising  in  this  chamber  can  be  disposed  1 
of  and  the  place  ventilated  by  the  air  being  con- 
stantly drawn  through  it  into  an  inner  close  chamber. 
The  effluvia  from  the  boiling-pans  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  chamber,  but 
should  be  drawn  off  from  steam  chests  at  the  back 
of  the  covered  boiling- pans,  condensed,  and  then 
discharged  through  pipes  into  the  enclosed  ashpit 
under  a  furnace  ftre.  In  passing  through  this  fire 
the  organic  vapours  would  be  burnt. 

The  inner  close  chamber  should  be  veiy  solidly  con- 
structed, of  concrete,  if  possible,  but  if  of  brick-work 
it  should  be  thickly  lined  or  coated  with  cement. 
This  mode  of  construction  is  necessary,  as  the 
chamber  is  used  for  the  storage  of  bones,  the  moist, 
pungent  effluvium  from  which  will  otherwise  gradu- 
ally permeate  the  walls  and  thus  cause  external 
nuisance.  This  inner  chamber  should  be  ventilated 
by  means  of  an  air-shaft  of  sufficient  dimensions 
leading  into  a  condenser  and  then  into  a  furnace. 
It  will,  I  think,  be  obvious  that,  where  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  the  buildings  are  good, 
where  the  motive  power  used  is  sufficient  for 
ensuring  that  the  air  is  always  drawn  into  and  never 
leaves  the  building  except  by  means  of  the  exhaust 
shaft,  and  where  the  processes  of  condensation  and 
combustion  are  properly  carried  out,  nuisance  from 
this  business  is  hardly  possible.  There  are  effectual 
methods  of  treating  bones  and  of  preventing  nuisance 
other  than  that  just  dealt  with  ;  but  I  have  described 
this  method  rather  fully,  because  it  has  been  applied 
with  success  to  a  variety  of  other  businesses. 

Manure  Manufacture. — The  business  of  a  manure 
manufacturer  was  neither  named  in  the  Act  of 
1844,  nor  in  the  repealing  section  of  the  Act 
of  1874.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  businesses 
which  are  prohibited  from  being  established  anew 
in  the  metropolis,  by  the  2nd  section  of  the  last- 
named  statute.  There  is  no  definition  of '  manure 
manufacturer '  in  the  Act,  and  the  local  authority 
has  enforced  by-laws  in  all  cases  where  manure  is 


manufactured  for  sale.  By  manufactured,  I  mean 
any  trade  process,  such  as  mixing,  and  no  attempt 
to  apply  the  Act  has,  of  course,  taken  place  in  cases 
where  stable  or  other  refuse  is  merely  collected  and 
sold  as  manure.  The  term  '  manure  manufacturer' 
is,  however,  of  wide  range  as  practically  applied  in 
the  metropolis,  and  includes  on  the  one  hand  tbe 
collector  of  refuse  fish  and  fish  offal,  who  at  00a 
mixes  his  materials  with  such  substances  assumadi, 
seal  dust,  or  other  absorbent,  and  sells  the  mixtnre 
as  fish  manure  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  includes 
the  large  manure  works  (chiefly  on  the  banks  of  die 
Thames),  where  superphosphates  and  other  aiti* 
ficial  or  '  chemical '  manures  are  made  on  a  bige 
scale  in  extensive  premises.  These  latter  worb  are 
included  in  the  Alkali,  &c..  Works  Regulation  Act, 
1881  ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Board's  by-laws  for  some  years  before 
that  Act  came  into  force,  and  large  sums  weie 
spent  in  making  extensive  alterations,  in  order  to 
bring  the  business  into  compliance  with  the  by-lavi 

It  will  be  impossible  within  the  compass  of  tins 
paper  to  describe,  even  briefly,  the  processes  of  the 
various  nuisance  trades  which  have  been  dealt  witk 
in  London,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  v 
they  are  more  or  less  known  to  you  ;  but  I  may  siy 
that  the  effluvia  from  artificial  manure  making  an 
distinct  in  character  from  any  arising  in  the  odier 
regulated  trades,  being  chiefly  evolved  in  themixtoR 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  coprolites  and  other  mioeni 
phosphates.  The  fumes  from  this  process  are 
pungent,  irritant,  and  most  offensive,  and  they  a* 
tend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  works  :  in  some 
places,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphcR^ 
for  upwards  of  a  mile.  It  was  found  that  most  ef 
the  firms  carrying  on  this  business  in  the  metropolis 
had  not  studied  the  manufacture  from  a  n1lisanc^ 
preventing  point  of  view,  and  as  the  subject  invotfei 
much  technical  detail,  it  proved  convenient  to  pl^ 
pare  a  set  of  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of 
nuisance  in  the  manufacture,  with  drawings  of 
appliances. 

I  believe  these  suggestions  and  drawings  pn)«ed 
useful  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  as  tk 
Artificial  Manure  Manufacturers'  Association  eaosi 
them  to  be  printed  and  supplied  to  their  membea 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  Loodoi 
works  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  complaint  has  been  made  of  thea 
for  some  years  past,  either  by  the  public  or  by  thi 
Board's  inspectors 

Soap  Boiling, — Of  the  business  of  a  soip  boikri 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that  improved  trade  jpt*> 
cesses  have  so  altered  the  character  of  soap  bouiV 
that  it  can  hardly  be  now  considered  an  offensn^ 
trade.  Where,  however,  tallow  or  stuff  meltiot  ii 
carried  on  in  addition  to  soap  boiling,  as  is  usm 
the  case,  very  great  nuisance  may  arise.  Sni 
melting  is  the  liquefaction,  usually  by  free  stetflif" 
the  refiise  fat  collected  by  marine  store  dealers  ai' 
others  ;  and,  as  this  material  is  always  in  a  moieff 
less  decomposed  condition,  the  melting  of  it  1^ 
prove  offensive  unless  the  effluvia  are  coUe^ 
carefully  washed  in  a  scrubber,  and  then  pi0^ 
through  a  furnace.  Very  great  care  isabonec^ 
sary  in  the  storage  of  the  material,  in  the  disposal* 
the  residue,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  bosioesi  f^ 
rally.  > 

tallow  Melting, — The  same  may  be  said^ 
tallow-melting,  which  is  a  most  offinstfe  prtcc* 
when  improperly  carried  on.    TaUoiMttiias'f^ 
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:  in  many  pans  of  the  metropolis,  and,  in 

were  constant  sources  of  annoyance  ;  but, 

Act  of  1874  came  into  operation,  gradu;il 
iiem  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
'ith  the  raw  fat,  in  collecting  and  destroy- 
effluvia   from  the  melting,  from  the  press- 

from  the  premises  generally.  Although 
!  sums  of  money  have  been  spen;  in  im- 
nany  of  the  London  tallow-melting  esta- 
is,  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  that  I  should 
>ld  up  as  a  model  Complaints  of  nuisance, 
:tion  with  this  trade,  have,  however,  now 
are  ;  but  I  trust  that  improvement  will  still 
.11  the  veiy  best  methods  only  arc  in  use. 
-emarks  also  apply  to  the  trades  of  kitacker 
«  boiler,  which  were  formerly  sources  of 
able,  but  which  are  now  usually  conducteil 
.  The  only  remaining  business  mentioned 
t  of  1874  is  that  of /^//mon^^r,  which  i"; 
nfined  to  the  district  of  Bermondsey,  and 
;rce  of  so  liitic  nuisance  thr.t  no  by-laws 
1  made  for  regulating  it,  although  a  general 
m  has  been  exercised  over  the  works. 
Bitsinesses.^-The  additional  businesses,  in 
imal  matter  is  the  chief  material  used, 
'e  been  brought  under  the  operation  of  this 
ders  of  the  local  authority  declaring  such 
1  to  be  offensive,  are:  blojd-drying,  glue 
making,   fat-melting   and   extracting,   gut- 

aiid  the  business  of  a  gut- manufacturer. 
e  other  trades  usually  considered  to  be 
:rades  which  are  carried  on  in  one  district 
etropolis,  but  with  which  the  Board  have  | 
1  it  unnecessary  to  deal.  I  refer  to  the 
i  of  tanner  and  lea'her-dresser,  which,  1 
lot  named  in  the  Act,  are  ejusdeiii  gentris 
rades  that  are  named.  Complaints  have  I 
1  mide   of  these  trades,  and  as  they  are  ] 

entirely  in  Bermondsey  {which  is  closely 
with  them),  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be 
ise  a  nuisance  to  the  locality. 
'ies  in  securing  Improvements. — In  en- 
g  to  improve  the  methods  of  preventing 
:  of  effluvia  in  carrying  on  nuisance  trades, 
difficulty  usmlly  met  with  by  a  local 
is  inabihly  on  the  part  of  the  trader  to  see 
my  for  improvemcnL  He  usually  holds 
y  to  the  view  that  his  particular  business 
.y  not  offensive,  but  that  it  is  positively 
and  he  infers  that  the  neighbourhood 
e  rather  grateful  to  him  for  carrying  it  on 

otherwise.  He  will  be  sure  to  refer  to  the 
ime,  probably  over  fifty  years,  that  one  or 
5  men  have  been  employed  at  the  work, 
instance  the  general  healthiness  of  the 
»s  evidence  of  its  salubrity.  Having  met 
lent  as  best  it  is  able,  the  local  authority 
o  overcome  a  matter  of  far  greater  diffi- 

almost  invariable  ignorance  of  the  owner 
it  methods  of  preventing  nuisance.  An 
rged  with  the  supervision  of  an  offensive 
,  in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  do  little 
otk  in  improving  the  way  in  which  that 
nducted  until  he  has  obtained  a  tolerably 
irledgeof  its  conditions,  and  especially  of 
IS  nuisance- preventing  methods  adopted 
To  obtain  real  and  permanent  improve- 
aust  be  able  to  give  good  practical  advice  ; 
ig  this  he  must  always  protect  himself  by 
nfordng  the  fact  that  the  person  carrying 
ineM  ii  responsible  to  the  l%w,  and  that, 


although  be  may  act  upon  the  advice  given,  he  will 
not  by  so  doing  be  relieved  of  that  responsibility. 

Changes  must  be  gradual. — In  very  few  cases  will 
it  be  found  possible  to  obtain  great  changes  at  once. 
The  educating  effect  of  improvement,  however,  soon 
begins  to  tell,  and  it  must  be  a  very  bad  case  indeed 
if  a  manufacturer  takes  no  pride  and  credit  for  the 
perhaps  small  improvements  he  at  Arst  makes. 
When  he  does  begin  to  feel  such  a  pride  it  becomes 
possible  to  induce  him  to  make  greater  changes, 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  prevented  by  want  of  means. 
Fortunately  economy  is  on  the  side  of  improvement, 
and  after  a  time  the  manufacturer  begins  to  see  that 
his  alterations  have  prevented  waste,  and  will 
probably  p»y.  When  that  is  the  case  the  inspector's 
work  is  made  comparatively  easy.  Additional  sugges- 
tions are  readily  acted  upon,  and  the  manufacturer 
cordially  assists  in  making  his  workmen  properly 
use  the  appliances.  Something  of  this  sort  has  been 
going  on  in  the  metropolis.  The  persons  carrying 
on  offensive  trades  have  been  gradually  made  to 
improve  their  processes,  and  thereby  to  greatly 
diminish  nuisance  ;  and,  where  it  has  been  possible, 
they  have  done  this  in  a  way  that  has  paid  them. 
I  IVor&iHcn  must  be  interested  in  Improvements. — 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  manufacturer  on 
the  side  of  improvement  :  some  advantage  must 
always,  if  possible,  be  also  given  to  the  workmen, 
I  as  otherwise  they  will  have  no  inducement  but  fear 
I  to  keep  them  up  to  the  constant  use  of  the  ap- 
I  pli:.nces. 

This  lack  of  sufficient  inducement  to  the  workmen 
is  one  of  the  great  practical  difiicolties  in  the  super- 
vision of  offensive  trades,  and  it  is  a  difficulty  which 
lasts,  as  the  temptation  to  shirk  what  may  be  a 
troublesome  precaution  is  always  mire  or  less  pre- 
sent, while  the  mxster  or  the  inspector  may  be  only 
occasionally  on  the  premises.  There  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  a  manufacturer  may  be  induced  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  using  the  sufficient  additional 
Fuel  or  water  necessary  in  burning  or  condensing 
offensive  gases.  Although  there  has  been  often 
greater  comfort  to  the  workmen,  and  sometimes 
economy  to  the  master,  in  adopting  improved 
methods,  that  is  not  always  the  case,  and  until  it  Is, 
the  most  effectual  remedy  is  vigilant  and  persistent 
supervision. 

Supervision  by  Inifiector.^Tha  qualifications 
necessary  for  effectual  supervision  are  high  ones, 
for,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  acquire  the  special 
Icnowledge  necessary  for  understanding  the  working 
of  the  regulated  trade;,  an  inspector  must  possess 
great  rectitude,  enei^y,  persistence,  and  tact.  If 
with  these  qualifications  he  unites  firmness  and  a 
tindly  manner,  he  may,  and  in  time  does,  exert  a 
most  salutary  influence  on  both  masters  and  men, 
who  will  look  with  pleasure  to  his  visits,  and  take  a 
pride  in  satisfying  his  requirements.* 

The  times  of  inspection  must  be  well  arranged  ; 
they  should  be  at  unusual  intervals  and  at  alt  hours. 
Indeed,  night  and  Sunday  inspections  have  been 
frequently  found  necessary  in  the  metropolis.  I 
need  hardly  insist  on  the  almost  obvious  fact,  that 
to  do  effectual  work  an  inspictor  must  be  thoroughly 
impartial  and  absolutely   free  from  local  or  other 

I  also  regard  uniformity  in  administration  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  the  difficulties  in  attaining 
this  where  a  number  of  inspectors  are  employed 


*  Sec  on  (hij  inbjcn  pagci  jio  ud  jj 
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will  be  readily  admitted  by  those  engaged  in  work 
of  this  nature.  The  method  adopted  in  the  metro- 
polis is  for  the  officials  to  meet  weekly  to  take 
instructions  and  to  compare  notes.  This  method 
ensures  that  the  instructions  are  uniform,  and  that 
the  experience  of  each  officer  benefits  the  whole. 

Investigation  of  Complainls. — Notwithstanding  all 
the  care  a  local  authority  may  exercise,  complaints 
will  now  and  then  be  made,  and  in  investigating 
them  no  trouble  should  be  spared,  because  they 
indicate  weakness  of  supervision.  Judicious  in- 
quiry should  be  made  of  disinterested  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  implicated  works, 
special  observation  should  be  kept  thereon, 
and  the  arrangements  for  preventing  nuisance 
should  be  carefully  re-examined.  The  difficulty 
that  a  local  authority  experiences  in  tracing 
the  source  of  a  nuisance,  which  is,  perhaps, 
only  at  times  noticeable,  is  sometimes  very  great 
indeed  :  and  several  such  inquiries,  undertaken  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  during  the  present 
year,  have  terminated  unsatisfactorily,  the  chief 
reason  being  the  reluctance  of  householders  to  g^ve 
information,  and  their  apparent  inability  to  take 
precise  observations  and  notes  as  to  the  nuisance  of 
which  they  complain.  Although  the  conduct  of 
those  offensive  businesses  carried  on  in  the  metro- 
polis, which  are  now  under  statutory  regulation  and 
supervision,  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, it  can,  I  think,  fairly  be  claimed  in  respect  of 
them  that  marked  improvement  has  taken  place,  that 
such  improvement  continues,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  resulting  public  benefit  has  amply  justified  the 
special  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Nuisances  from  Mineral  or  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances.— I  pass  now  to  nuisance  trades  dealing  with 
mineral  or  vegetable  substances,  but  to  these  I  can 
only  briefly  refer. 

It  will  doubtless  be  in  the  recollection  of  members 
that  a  Royal  Commission  on  noxious  vapours  was 
appointed,  and  took  evidence  during  1876  and  1877. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission  as  to  trade  nuisances  in  the 
metropolis,  other  than  those  with  which  they  had 
power  to  deal,  and  urged  that  such  trades  should  be 
brought  under  regulation. 

No  practical  outcome  appears  to  have  immediately 
followed  the  labours  of  the  Commission,  but  in 
1 881  the  Alkali,  &c.  Works  Regulation  Act  was 
passed.  This  Act  does  not  deal  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  trades  as  to  which  the  Board  had  given 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  but  it 
includes  within  its  operations  sulphuric  acid 
works,  gas  liquor  works,  nitric  acid  works,  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  works,  some  of  which  are 
carried  on  in  London.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
benefit  to  the  metropolis  has  resulted  from  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  as  its  administration  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Brick  afui  Ballast  Burners. — There  are,  however, 
other  trade  processes  carried  on  in  London  which 
are  productive  of  far  greater  and  more  widespread 
nuisance  than  any  of  those  trades  now  under  regula- 
tion ;  but  of  these  I  will  only  specially  mention  the 
processes  of  brick  burning  and  ballast  burning.  Of 
the  horribly  offensive  nature  of  the  nuisance  from 
these  sources,  I  need  scarcely  speak,  for  it  is  notorious; 
and  hardly  a  part  of  London,  and  especially  of  the 
suburbs,  has  escaped  it.  The  nuisances  consist  in 
the  pungent  and  irritating  emanations,  mostly  also 


of  a  putrid  character,  which  are  given  off  in 
volume  during  the  processes.  This  put 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  effluvia  being 
for  sewer  gases,  especially  as  such  effluvia 
atmospheric  conditions  are  carried  over  a  • 
able  area,  extending,  in  several  instances,  v 
own  experience,  for  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
burning.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  de* 
causes  of  the  intolerable  nuisances  arising 
processes,  as  now  carried  on  in  London 
suburbs,  beyond  mentioning  that  the  worst 
are  probably  caused  by  the  use  of  impro 
rials  for  combustion,  and  that  the  whole, 
the  whole,  of  the  nuisances  would  cease, 
methods  were  adopted  and  proper  mater; 
There  would  be  no  hardship  whatever  ii 
such  processes  as  these,  when  carried  on  ir 
to,  towns,  under  regulation  and  supervisio 
this  were  done,  the  metropolis,  at  any  ra 
be  relieved  of  an  intolerable  and  unnecessa 
of  nuisance. 

Discussion. 

The  President,  Dr.  Orme  Dudfield,  in 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  his  ii 
paper,  said  he  would  be  glad  to  be  informec 
it  was  really  practicable  to  so  destroy  thi 
of  organic  matters  in  an  offensive  state  by 
no  unpleasant  smell  could  possibly  escaf 
chimney-shaft  ?  He  cited  a  case,  within  M r. 
knowledge,  which  seemed  to  cast  a  doubt 
point  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  there  w 
bability  of  improvement  in  the  method  of 
and  removing  fish  offal  and  similar  matte 
present  system  was  attended  with  nuisai 
ferring  to  the  trades  not  regulated,  he  sa 
desirable  something  should  be  done  to  din 
annoyance  from  the  usual  system  of 
bricks,  which  caused  offensive  effluvia  c 
portions  of  the  metropolis  during  the  bri* 
season.  He  noted  that  the  most  offensivi 
of  the  trade  of  a  bone-boiler  arose  from 
tice  of  storing  the  bones  after  boiling  in  tl 
hole.'  This  was  no  part  of  the  *  proces; 
business,  but  the  nuisance  was  analogou 
created  by  the  storage  of  bones  and  o'.her  i 
animal  origin  on  the  premises  of  mar 
dealers — a  trade  which  was  just  as  off 
practice  as  any  of  the  regulated  businesses 
which  he  was  of  opinion  should  be  dealt  w 
the  Act,  so  as  to  insure  proper  control  by  tl 
of  the  sanitary  authorities.  He  was  able  t 
from  personal  experience,  with  the  statec 
'stuff-melting*  was  a  trade  from  which 
was  very  likely  to  arise,  and  often  did  ari 
present  time.  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
the  *  stuff'  went  to  the  melter  in  an  offen 
dition  from  the  collecting  shops — in  oth« 
from  the  marine  stores.  *  Very  great  care 
sary  in  the  storage  of  the  material,'  as  Mr 
properly  says.  He  means  on  the  premis 
melter,  but  the  same  care  was  necessary,  I 
the  provisions  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  A 
not  be  secured,  at  the  marine  stores. 

Dr.  Rogers  said  that  in  the  East  of  Lond< 
manufactures  were  carried  on  of  a  men 
offensive  character  ;  that  he  had  had  son 
ence  of  the  nuisance  from  blood-boilii 
that  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  nuis 
created  in  Shad  well  by  the  process  of  bone 
and  so  offensive  is  this  process  that  it  n 
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linlyhave  been  included  in  the  list  of  offensive  trades 
ealt  with  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Dr.  C.  £.  Saunders  referred  to  a  very  common 
uisancey  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
pencer.  He  alluded  to  the  effluvium  from  fish- 
ying.  He  believed  this  was  due  to  the  very  inferior 
lality  of  the  oil  which  was  used,  and  to  certain 
ructural  defects  in  the  houses  in  which  the  business 
as  carried  on.  A  difficulty  in  applying  a  remedy 
emed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
;vc  frequent  access  to  the  fat-pans,  and  that  any 
Dd  of  '  hood '  which  had  been  designed  to  keep 
e  vapours  confined  failed  on  this  account.  He 
»tild  be  glad  to  hear  any  practical  sug^^estion  from 
r.  Spencer.  He  also  confirmed  what  had  been 
id  as  to  the  nuisance  from  fish  and  poultry  offal, 
lis  was  taken  to  the  outskirts  of  London,  there 
rted  to  extract  such  of  the  material  as  was  good 

•  pigs'  food,  or  for  the  use  of  size-makers,  &c  ;  and 
s  rest  was  used  as  manure  on  the  fields,  causing  a 
sat  nuisance,  and  one  lasting  for  a  considerable 
le. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  referred  to  the  nuisance 
ased  by  brick-burning  when  bricks  were  burnt  in 
imps  and  the  out- puts  of  dust-bins  used,  and  to 
\  comparative  absence  of  nuisance  when  this 
eration  was  conducted  in  kilns,  with  small  coal  for 
jL  The  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  had,  four  years 
fore,  proceeded  against  a  builder  who  persisted  in 
rning  his  bricks  in  the  former  method  after  due 
tice  had  been  given  him  by  the  Vestry.  Although 
!  evidence  before  the  magistrate  as  to  injury  to 
alth  was  admitted  by  him  to  be  proved,  he 
cntually  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant, 
dence  having  been  given  that  it  was  the  custom 
the  trade  to  burn  bricks  in  the  manner  which  was 
!  subject  of  prosecution.  Mr.  Murphy  argued  that 
brick-burning  were  to  be  permitted  in  close 
)ximity  to  inhabited  houses,  the  method  adopted 
mid  be  strictly  regulated. 

Dr.  Gwynn  quoted,  as  showing  the  necessity  for 
istant  supervision  and  inspection  of  certain  trades, 
case  of  some  tripe-dressers  at  Hampstead,  who 
*e  carrying  on  their  trade,  surreptitiously,  in  a 
d  and  stable.  Offal  was  thrust  down  the  drains 
il  the  public  sewer  became  blocked  with  a 
5s  of  putrid  and  horribly  offensive  entrails.  The 
ult  was  a  serious  and  dangerous  nuisance, 
th  regard  to  brickfields,  the  nuisance  arising 
n  burning  bricks  in  open  clamps  with  sifted  dust- 
refuse  was  the  cause  of  very  great  complaint  and 
loyance  in  Hampstead.  A  distinction  must  be 
de  between  burning  bricks  in  properly  constructed 
IS,  in  which  coal-dust  was  used  as  fuel.  Here 
le  nuisance  was  caused  beyond  the  smoke  given 
but  when  dust-bin  refuse  was  used  in  open 
tnps,  no  amount  of  sifting  out  of  soft  core  would 
ivent  the  putrid  emanations.  So  great  had  the 
sance  become  in  the  Fleet  Road  brickfields  that 
!  Hampstead  Vestry  had  applied  for  an  interim 
imction  to  restrain  owners  from  carrying  on  the 
siness,  but,  owing  to  the  application  having  been 
de  on  the  last  day  but  one  before  the  legal  vaca- 
0,  Vice- Chancellor  Bacon  had  declined  to  hear 

•  case  on  the  plea  that  the  nuisance  had  been 
ng  on  for  three  years.  The  Hampstead  Vestry 
(now  commenced  an  action  at  Common  Law 
tinst  the  owners  of  the  brickfield,  which,  it  is 
)ectedj  will  be  shortly  tried. 

3r.^  Ihff  drew  attention  to  the  arrangements  at 
rk  in  the  parish  of  Newington  for  the  disposal  of 


dust,  house-refuse,  manure,  road- slop,  &c.  The 
Vestry  of  Newington  own  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish,  through  which  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  runs  ;  they  have  a 
siding  on  the  railway  for  trucks,  a  hydraulic  lift,  and 
below  arches  for  stables.  At  first  house-refuse  and 
road  sweepings  were  simply  mixed  together  and  sent 
down  into  the  country,  but  the  farmers  objected  to 
the  broken  glass  and  pots  it  contained.  The  hard 
core  is  therefore  separated,  the  vegetable  refuse  is 
mixed  with  road  scrapings  and  stable  dung,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  rest  for  several  weeks  and  then  sent  into 
the  country.  Fish  and  meat  offal  is  shot  at  once 
into  trucks  and  covered  with  disinfectants  and  ashes. 
The  Vestry  pay  about  i  j.  ^d,  per  ton  for  any  distance 
within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  with  an  extra 
penny  per  ton  per  mile  to  stations  beyond  that  dis- 
tance. During  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  nearly 
2,500/.  was  received  above  the  cost  of  carriage. 
Depots  in  the  country  were  found  to  be  necessary 
to  prevent  accumulation  in  town,  and  a  furnace  was 
required  for  destruction  of  useless  material 

Dr.  Kelly  spoke  of  the  intolerable  nuisance  pro- 
duced in  some  villages  by  the  conveyance  of  offal 
from  the  metropolis.  Much  depended  on  the  way 
in  which  the  material  was  treated  at  the  time  of 
conveyance  and  deposit.  Fish  offal  was  especially 
offensive,  but  stable  manure  was  not. 

Dr.  Corfield  said  that  most  of  the  improvements 
in  the  conduct  of  noxious  businesses  at  Belle  Isle, 
Islington,  were  due  to  Dr.  Ballard,  who  was  formerly 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  that  parish.  The  most 
offensive  trades  were  the  making  of  artificial  manure 
from  coprolites  and  gut-scraping.  He  could  also 
corroborate  what  other  speakers  had  said  as  to  the 
nuisance  caused  by  brick-burning  where  the  outputs 
of  dust-bins  were  used.  After  referring  to  the  health 
of  persons  engaged  in  these  trades,  he  mentioned  a 
suggestion  of  Professor  Bouchardat,  that  all  such 
businesses  should  be  grouped  together,  so  that  the 
fumes  given  out  by  the  chemical  works  would 
counteract  the  effects  of  foul  organic  vapours  from 
other  trades. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  stated 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Dudfield,  that  it  was  quite  practic- 
able to  destroy  offensive  efHuvia  arising  from  organic 
mattei   by  passing  such  effluvia  through  a  good 
furnace  fire.     He  found  it  difficult  to  ensure  such 
fires  being  always  maintained,  excepting  where  a 
mechanical  stoker  was  used.    Such  a  stoker  was  in 
use  at  the  works  referred  to  by  Dr.  Dudfield,  and 
any  occasional  nuisance  caused  by  these  works  did 
not  arise  from  unconsumed  organic  vapours  passing 
out  of  the  chimney  shaft.     Mr.  Spencer,  however, 
recommended  that  offensive  vapours  should,  where 
practicable,  be  passed  through  a  coke  or    other 
washer  before  reaching  the  furnace. 

With  regard  to  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  col- 
lection of  offensive  material  on  the  premises  of 
marine  store  dealers,  Mr.  Spencer  said  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  of  opinion  that 
the  remedy  could  be  found  under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Acts,  and  that  appeared  also  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  the 
Metropolis  generally. 

With  reference  to  the  case  of  nuisance  from  the 
burning  of  bones  for  the  manufacture  of  animal 
charcoal,  cited  by  Dr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Spencer  stated 
that  improvements  were  being  made  in  the  processes 
carried  on  at  the  works  in  question  which  would,  he 
thought,  get  rid  of  the  nuisance. 
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As  to  the  nuisance  from  fish-frying,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Spencer  said  he  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  hood  connected 
with  a  chimney  shaft  did  not  dispose  of  the  effluvia. 
He  believed  a  remedy  would  be  found  in  carrying 
on  the  process  in  an  inner  room,  instead  of  in  the 
open  shop,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  room  should 
have  only  one  opening,  protected  by  a  canvas  curtain 
reaching  nearly  to  the  floor.  The  fire  and  the  ash- 
pit should  be  inclosed,  and  a  large  air-shaft  should 
lead  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room  into  the  ash- 
pit. This  plan,  he  said,  had  been  tried  with  success 
in  small  tallow-melting  works.  The  fire  draws  the 
hot  offensive  vapours  out  of  the  room  through  the 
shaft  and  burns  them,  the  fresh  air  enters  the  room 
under  the  curtain,  and  no  offensive  smell  escapes 
into  the  external  atmosphere. 

Replying  to  Dr.  Corfield,  Mr.  Spencer  said  that 
Dr.  Ballard  had  reduced  the  amount  of  nuisance 
from  the  offensive  trades  carried  on  in  Belle  Isle, 
Islington,  while  he  was  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  that  parish,  but  that  great  improvement 
had  been  made  in  Belle  Isle  since  Dr.  Ballard's 
time,  especially  in  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance  caused 
in  the  manufacture  of  catgut. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  it  was  quite  practicable  to  bum 
bricks  without  public  nuisance.  Probably  the  chief 
source  of  offence  from  the  existing  system  was  from 
the  burning  of  soft  core,  which  consists  of  vegetable 
and  other  offensive  matters  collected  from  the 
London  dustbins.  This  is  usually  separated  at  the 
brickfields  from  the  cinders,  &c.,  and  is  burnt  in 
the  open  air  without  any  precautions,  causing  a 
horrible  nuisance  throughout  the  district.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  successful  method  of  disposing  of  such 
refuse  adopted  by  the  Vestry  of  Newington,  many 
towns  had  got  over  the  difficulty  by  using  Fryer's 
*  Destructor,'  or  some  other  similar  appliance  in 
which  the  material  is  burned  without  offence. 


Sale  ok  Food  and  Drugs  Act. — Mr  Bernard  Dyer, 
F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  has  been  appointed  public  analyst  for 
Southend. 

Mr.  a.  Taylor,  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  has  recently  been  making  inquiries  as  to  the  water- 
supply  in  certain  colliery  villages  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
especially  those    in    the    rural    sanitary  district  of   the 
Chest?r-le-Street,   Durham,  and  Lanchester  Unions,  and 
has  made  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Mr.  Taylor  says   the  common    practice   in   these 
colliery  districts  is  for  the  waier  to  be  supplied   by  the 
owneis  to  their  own  workmen  alone  ;   the  occupants  of 
houses  belonging  to  other  landlords  must  get  their  supply 
as  best    they  can.      The  universal   opinion  of   colliery 
managers,  as  far  as  Mr.  Taylor's  experience  went,  is  that 
water  is   properly  and    abundantly  supplied  if  a  single 
stout  pipe  be  fixed  at  one  end,  or  possibly  at  either  end, 
of  a  long  pit-row,  numbering  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
cottages — double  or  single,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  too 
common    practice   is  to  derive   the  supply   from   water 
pumped  from  the  pit's  '  sump,'  which  receives  the  urine 
and  excreta  from  the  horses  and  men  down  the  pit     The 
inhabitants  very  naturally  manifest  a  dislike  to  use  such 
water  more  than  they  can  possibly  help,  and  often  have  to 
travel  a  considerable  dbtance  to  get  a  purer,  if  scanty, 
supply  from  natural  springs.     He  adds  that  the  existing 
system  of  supply  is  radically  bad,  and  ought  to  be  every- 
where superseded  by  the  rural  sanitary  authorities  taking 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.     Several  members  of  the 
Lanchester  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  who  are  also  col- 
liery managers,  have  challenged  the  statements  and  infer- 
ences of  the  nspector,  and  a  special  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  mto  the  matter. 


THE    WOOD    ENCLOSXTBBS   0? 
SANITABY    FITTINGS, 

By  D.  J.  Ebbetts. 

Though  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  sani- 
tary fittings  of  late  years,  but  little  has  been  said,  so 
far  as  I  know,  of  their  enclosures. 

It  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  sanitary 
fitting  is  of  very  much  more  importance  than  its 
wood  enclosure,  but,  if  we  are  to  have  perfect  fittings, 
surely  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  consider  whether 
the  woodwork  generally  employed  is  capable  or  not 
of  improvement. 

We  all  remember  the  early  w.c.  enclosures,  with  a 
lid  hinged,  but  with  seat  and  riser  screwed.  This 
arrangement  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  If  any  repairs  were  necessary  to  the  apparatus, 
the  workmen  could  readily  remove  the  woodwork. 
Its  removal  by  the  householder  for  any  other  purpose 
was  never  dreamt  of  by  the  most  advanced  sanitarian 
— if  such  a  being  existed  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  A  w.c.  apparatus  was  a  thing  to  conceal 
as  much  as  possible,  and  when  you  had  well  cased 
it  in  and  had  shut  down  the  lid,  it  was  felt  that  you 
had  effectually  cut  off  any  communication  with  the 
offensive  drains,  and  had  done  all  that  the  mo>t 
careful  regard  for  decency  could  expect. 

Our  ideas  on  such  subjects  are  greatly  altered 
nowadays,  and  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  hov 
eminently  desirable  it  is  that  sanitary  fitrings  of  all 
kinds  should  be  capable  of  being  readily  uncovered 
and  exposed  on  all  side. 

In  boxed-in  w.c's  {\n  nearly  all  cases)  the  brick- 
work and  flooring  witnin  the  wood  enclosures,  beio; 
out  of  sight,  are  left  by  the  builder  in  a  rough  on- 
finished  and  untidy  state,  such  that  the  most  fasti- 
dious housekeeper  would  find  it  impossible  to  keep 
sweet  and  clean,  even  if  she  were  not  obstructed  1^ 
the  wo  jdwork  in  her  efforts  to  do  so.  And  as  water 
will  occasionally  slop  over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and 
leakages  occur,  and  dust  and  cobwebs  settle  aid 
collect  upon  the  apparatus,  as  well  as  upon  the  sor 
rounding  brickwork,  it  results  that  generally  tk 
precincts  of  the  fitting  are  in  a  very  dirty,  sloppfi 
and  grimy  state.  It  needs  no  argument  of  mine  tt 
show  that  this  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  think  afltj 
admit  that,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  periodical 
cleansing  of  the  space  referred  to,  it  ought  to  l« 
readily  accessible,  if  not  constantly  in  sight 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  felt,  no  doA 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  enclosure  has  been  ni» 
more  easily  removable.  Many  plans  have  beei 
advocated.  In  one  which  you  may  sometime^  iw* 
with,  the  seat  is  hinged  to  throw  back,  and  the  veff 
is  hinged  to  open  against  the  walL  This,  no  <|«*» 
is  a  good  arrangement  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  i** 
volves  laor^  fixed  woodwork  than  necessary,  enciifr 
bering  seriously  any  examination  or  cleansing  o^ 
apparatus.  Besides,  it  would  appear  very  <J^5ii*jjJ 
that  it  should  not  only  be  possible  to  cxamitic  ^ 
apparatus  readily,  but  that  it  should  always  be  0 
evidence  and  accessible.  , 

Out  of  sights  out  of  mind,  is  an  old  prorcrbi  «•• 
its  truth  in  this  application  will  be  admitt^  || 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  spot  req«iri«^ 
exceptional  amount  of  attention,  shoald  noCbetf" 
out  from  sight  even  by  hinged  doors. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  the  woodwork  of>^>«j^^^ 
should  consist  of  a  strong  mahogany  9eit»  li^Plj 
throw  back,  resting  upon  and  binged  to  f^^ 
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plugged  to  the  walls,  and  with  narrow  skirt- 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  arrange- 
nvolves  the  additional  advantage  that  the  floor 
would  have  to  be  properly  finished,  and  the 
would   have  to  be  plastered,  cemented,  or 


d  with  tiles,  &c.,  to  agree  with  the  room.  If 
Hhod  of  covering  the  apparatus  is  adopted, 
vrill  be  found  a  further  incidental  gain,  in  that 
set  can  be  at  once  converted  into  a  slop  sink 
al  by  throwing  back  the  seat, 
e  persons  will  object  to  the  china  pan,  &c., 
/isible,  but  those  who  have  not  seen  a  closet 
n  this  way  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little 
paratus  shows.  In  a  proper  apparatus  there 
ling  visible  that  is  really  objectionable,  and  if 
pearance  of  the  white  pan  is  disliked  by  some, 

be  supplied  by  the  makers  printed  with 
ic  designs  to  please  the  most  exacting, 
h,  as  one  of  the  canons  of  good  taste  insists 
1  objects  should  be,  above  all  things,  appro - 
to  their  use,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  to 
to  in  the  clean  white  pan. 
ve  up  the  usual  mahogany  lid  and  frame 
y.  It  answers  no  useful  purpose  ;  it  encum- 
le  closet  and  engenders  in  the  minds  of  many 
a  of  safety  which  it  cannot  possibly  satisfy, 
ve  confined  my  remarks  to  the  fittings  neces- 
>r  a  *  valve  closet,'  because  those  who  wish  to 
wash-out '  apparatus  can  purchase  a  w.c.  of 
md,  which  is  already  supplied  by  the  makers 

seat  hinged  at  back,  and  resting  upon  two 
)rbels,  and  the  pan  of  which  is  ornamented 
be  intention   that   it  should  be  fixed  inde- 
Qtly  of  any  other  woodwork, 
re  are  at  least  two  w.c.'s  in  the  market  of  the 

refer  to,  namely,  Doulton's  *  Lambeth  Com- 
)Q  Closet'  and  Twyford's  *  Unitas  Closet.* 
)f  these  closets  have  front  outlets,  and  those 
lesire  to  use  *  wash-out'  closets  cannot  do 
than  to  inspect  these  goods  before  determin- 
)on  their  purchase ;  although,  personally,  I 
ate  very  much  the  use  of  raised  floral  orna- 
ipon  the  pans,  as  being  decidedly  out  of  place, 
s  giving  a  multitude  of  unnecessary  surfaces 
I  retention  of  dust,  &c. 

ar  I  have  spoken  only  of  w.c's,  as  being  the 
mportant  of  sanitary  fittings,  but  the  same 
ents  will  apply,  with  more  or  less  force,  lo  all 
*and  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  on  some  future 


occasion,  how  the  same  principles  maybe  applied  to 
them. 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  may  appear  to  b  e  a 
trivial  one,  but  a  careful  consideration  will,  I  belie  ve, 
show  that  it  is  only  by  serious  attention  to  such 
small  details,  that  anything  like  real  perfection  of 
sanitary  work  can  be  attained. 


THE  HEQULATION    OP   THE    SUPPLY 
OP  WATBB  TO  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.* 

By  William  Key, 

Gas  Engineer,  Tradeston  Gas  Works,  Glasgow. 

The  subject  of  the  more  economical  distribution  of 
the  water  supply  to  cities  and  towns  is  admitted  by 
all  those  who  have  given  the  problem  any  study  to 
be  one  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  it  has 
aflbrded  many  engineers  the  opportunity  of  cracking 
one  of  the  hardest  nuts  they  have  ever  encountered 
in  attemping  to  solve  the  difficulties  pertaining  to  it. 

The  number  of  hydraulic  engineers  of  experience 
who  have  made  this  problem  a  special  study,  and 
designed  apparatus  with  the  view  of  attaining  by 
such  means  the  object  to  be  desired,  and  with  results 
more  or  less  successful,  proves  the  general  acknow- 
ledgment that  some  contrivance  to  be  applied  to  the 
mains  is  necessary. 

Such  an  instrument  to  be  adequate  must  be  self- 
acting,  and  receive  the  water  from  the  main  at  its 
inlet,  under  great  and  ever-var>ing  pressures,  and 
shall  pass  the  water  on  at  a  reduced,  but  more  uni- 
form pressure  into  the  mains  carrying  it  onwards. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  regulation  of  water 
under  heavy  pressure  in  its  passage  along  the  mains, 
as  compared  with  gas,  is  due  chiefly  to  their  physical 
differences  as  fluids,  the  gas  being  exceedingly  elas- 
tic, while  water  is  not. 

Before  I  proceed  to  explain  the  design  and  action 
of  the  instrument,  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  which 
has  been  found  to  perform  all  the  functions  requisite 
for  the  perfect  control  and  regulation  of  the  flow  of 
water,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  leading  up  to  the 
reasons  why  such  an  instrument  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  control  and  distribution  of  water. 

Cities  and  towns  are  generally  built  on  sites 
having  within  their  boundaries  districts  difl'ering 
greatly  in  level,  and,  when  the  water  is  led  on,  the 
elevated  and  low  districts  draw  their  supply  from  a 
source  common  to  them  both.  Thus  the  pressure 
necessarily  increase^  and  accumulates  excessively  as 
it  reaches  the  lower  levels  ;  and  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case  more  especially  at  night,  when  the  consump- 
tion is  least.  Sometimes  the  pressure  becomes 
double,  or  even  more  than  treble,  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts than  what  is  actually  required  for  an  adequate 
supply  in  the  higher  districts. 

A  water  supply  distributed  in  this  manner  seldom 
gives  unqualified  satisfaction,  for,  whereas  abundant 
pressure  is  found  at  the  lower  levels  during  the 
heavy  withdrawing  or  consuming  hours,  the  high 
levels  too  often  have  little  or  no  water,  or  a  supply 
and  pressure  adequate  for  their  purposes  only  reaches 
them  when  the  residents  are  preparing  to  go  to  rest 
for  the  night.  The  steady  supply  remains  with  them 
while  they  slumber,  but  with  the  early  ringing  of 
bells,  sounding  of  horns,  and  blowing  of  whistles  in 
the  morning,  the  pressure  steadily  and  surely 
disappears. 

*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
December  xg,  1884. 
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This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  in  a  residential 
district  we  all  know  what  it  means,  when  our  most 
approved  system  of  sanitation  depends  wholly  on 
water  carriage  and  a  regular  and  abundant  supply. 

Therefore,  the  first  aim  when  water  has  been 
brought  within  the  limits  of  a  city  should  be,  how  to 
distribute  the  precious  fluid,  so  that  all  levels  would 
have  at  all  times  a  supply  abundant  for  the  many 
uses  for  which  it  is  required. 

I  believe  much  more  water  is  now  used  than 
formerly,  in  our  city  and  suburbs,  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  months  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  dust,  than  which  a  more  subtile  and  perfect 
carrier  of  disease  would  be  difficult  to  find  ;  also, 
great  volumes  are  used  daily  through  hose  pipes  to 


This  statement  brings  me  to  a  question  thai 
very  naturaJly  arises.  Can  a  moderate  $i^ 
water  be  given  to  every  customer  under 
pressure,  In  such  a  way  as  to  enable  all  to  have 
share  without  in  any  way  disturbing  cxistin 
perty  fixtures,  or  seriously  desiring  to  restri 
volume  of  water  used,  and  only  as  far  as  p 
limiting  the  volume  of  water  wasted  ? 

It  can,  and  lo  do  so,  our  efforts  toward  ane 
distribution  of  water  in  cities,  should  only 
meantime  tend  to  the  stoppage  of  waste. 
under  this  head,  we  are  apt  to  ask.  Does  our 
of  charging  for  domestic  water  supply  at  sa 
per  pound  of  rental    conduce  to  negligent 


thoroughly  scour  back  areas,  &c,  and  probably  this 
is  at  once  the  cheapest  wayofmainialmng  the  health 
of  a  great  city,  as  it  is  without  doubt  the  quickest 
method  of  cleansing  and  getting  rid  of  the  impurities 
inseparable  from  city  slums,  areas,  and  closes. 

We  have  now  for  all  these  and  other  puiposes  a 
weight  of  water  delivered  for  each  individual, 
equivalent  to  a  consumption  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  within  the  area  of  supply  of  Joo  pounds' 
weight  of  water  daily  ;  this  being  equal  to  a  supply 
to  each  dwelling  of  a  weight  of  our  pure  Loch 
Katrine  water,  delivered  in  the  enonnous  quantity 
of  orec  twenty-four  cwts,  daily. 


We  know  it  does  ;  we  observe  it  daily.  A 
of  so  much  per  pound  of  rental  per  annum  p 
no  inducement  to  save;  so  the  baUtnally 
have  to  pay  for  their  share  and  a  proportioo 
waste  of  those  who  are  thoughtlessly  careless 
glorious  water  supply. 

There  is  no  other  commodity  we  know  of  ll 
be  bought  and  sold  in  the  same  way  ;  but  tbi 
say,  water  is  a  necessity  to  our  health  aw 
existence,  and  ought  to  be  free  to  all  lo  nse  ■ 
please.  1  might  with  as  good  argument  and : 
say  gaslight  has  also  become  a  necessity  to<n 
existence,  and  this  ai^ument  carried  witfc  i 
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weight,  and  materially  assisted  in  legalising 
r  of  gas  works  to  corporations. 
IS  both  the  supply  of  gas  and  water  are 
\s  of  the  citizens,  and  as  it  costs  to  bring 
ic  feet  of  gas,  or  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
in  the  reach  of  the  customers — probably 
y  nearly  alike — the  rule  by  which  the  one 
a  rate  of  so  much  per  pound  of  rental, 
land  equally  good  for  the  other.  If  it 
ere  would  still  exist  those  who  would  use 
om  100  to  800  times  more  than  enough 
>mmodity,  and  still  desire  to  pay  no  more 
who  used  their  privileges  with  comfort 
:ion,  without  waste  or  abuse, 
ng  the  case,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
rater  was  sold  by  meter  for  domestic 
gas  is  now  sold — the  result  would  be  a 
eem  for  the  boon  we  enjoy  in  our  Glasgow 
there  would  be  greater  thrift  and  less 
It  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
I  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  a  *  Sale  of 
/  although  there  is  little  doubt  in  the 
compulsory  sale  of  water  for  domestic 
meter  will  become  law.  Any  arrange- 
)mestic  water  supply  by  meter,  while  cer- 
enting  waste,  would  require  consumers  to 
I  volume  they  had  actually  used.  Such 
ment  although  appearing  equitable  and 
re  in  the  meantime  not  quite  prepared  to 
itage  of  as  a  method  of  reducing  waste, 
ad  to  endless  trouble,  it  would  conduce 
Df  proper  cleanliness  of  the  house,  of  the 
nd  of  the  person,  together  with  a  stinted 
vate  stairs  and  courts.  Thus  the  con- 
ning to  pay  for  being  comfortably  clean, 
son  and  surroundings,  would  be  affected 
•urs  who  stinted  their  use  of  water,  and 
ndangered  by  risks  of  epidemics  from  the 
of  the  uncleanly.  Our  sanitary  autho- 
Id  have  more  trouble,  and  the  extra 
f  examining  and  cleaning  many  more 
the  city  than  presently  visited,  together 
isk  of  an  epidemic  which  no  estimate 
value,  would  entirely  outweigh  all  the 
be  effected  by  a  supply  of  water  for 
ur poses  by  meter, 
conclude,  that  the  volume  of  water 
be  stinted,  but  it  ought  to  be  so  con- 
governed,  that  the  pressure  in  a  given 
ting  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four  should 
er  than  what  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
uring  the  hours  of  greatest  consumption 
strict.  To  accomplish  this,  streets  and 
^ould  have  the  supply  governed  by  the 
contrivance  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
elf-acting.  And  the  leading  main  pipes 
ry  for^vard  the  high  pressure  to  the 
cts. 

n  of  the  apparatus  employed  is  shown  in 
n  on  page  506.  It  is  entirely  self-acting, 
ises  a  valve  chamber  provided  with  an  inlet 
pipe,  and  having  a  dividing  web  or  par- 
l  with  or  forming  a  seat  or  casing  for  an 
lar  equilibrium  valve,  through  which  the 
jes,  the  arrangement  being  actuated  by 
e  of  water  on  a  piston,  connected  directly 
t.  The  piston  is  weighted  to  balance  the 
essure  on  it,  and  to  correspond  to  the 
pressure  at  which  it  is  intended  the  valve 
lain  open,  and  allow  the  water  to  pass 
hen  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  greater 


than  and  overcomes  the  opposing  weight  on  the 
piston,  the  valve  rises,  and  is  partially  closed,  and 
the  supply  of  water  passing  through  the  valve  is 
diminished ;  and  when  the  water  pressure  is  less 
than,  and  is  overcome  by  the  opposing  weight  on 
the  piston,  the  valve  opens,  so  that  a  greater  supply 
passes  through  it.  The  piston  is  open  directly  to 
the  discharge  side  of  the  valve,  and  can  be  so 
loaded  or  regulated  as  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  rate  of  consumption. 

Next  to  the  fact  of  the  instrument  being  a  most 
satisfactory  controller  of  water  supply,  the  important 
feature  of  the  design  is  that,  should  the  pressure 
from  any  cause  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  valve  fall 
below  what  the  outlet  had  been  set  for  to  be  main- 
tained, the  valve  immediately  falls  full  open,  allowing 
all  the  water  coming  forward  to  pass  full  bore 
through  the  valve,  and  remains  so  until  the  outlet 
pressure  rises  higher  than  the  valve  was  set  for, 
when  the  extra  pressure  acting  on  the  piston  at  once 
raises  the  valve,  and  cuts  off  from  the  outlet  side 
the  excess  of  pressure  above  what  it  was  originally 
set  to  maintain  ;  or,  generally,  when  the  pressure  on 
the  outlet  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  load  by  acting 
on  the  piston,  the  equilibrium  tubular  valve  is  raised 
and  shuts  off  the  water,  falling  again,  and  allowing 
the  water  to  pass  whenever  the  outlet  pressure  falls 
below  the  point  the  governor  was  set  to  maintain. 

I  do  not  claim  for  this  valve  any  of  the  offices  of 
a  stop-cock,  or  to  govern  a  supply  to  be  counted  by 
drops.  An  essential  feature  of  the  valve  is  that  the 
main  leading  from  the  valve  is  constantly  kept 
charged  with  water,  and,  when  shut,  leaks  sufficiently 
to  maintain  the  outlet  pressure  that  may  be  desired. 
It  is  extremely  simple.  The  moving  equilibrium 
annular  valve  gives  neither  wear  nor  tear  in  its 
action.  It  is  compact,  and  adaptable  to  any  situa- 
tion. Once  set,  it  requires  no  further  attention.  Jt 
is  durable.  It  cannot  go  out  of  order.  The  ex- 
ceedingly small  range  of  travel  of  the  piston  in  order 
10  give  full  area  of  the  connecting  pipes  gives  very 
Ittle  tear  and  wear  of  the  cup  leather,  and  this  is 
helped  by  the  piston  cylinder  being  lined  with  brass. 
An  almost  equable  pressure  would  be  maintained 
over  the  whole  city.  A  better  supply  would  be 
given  to  residences  and  factories  situated  at  the  high 
levels.  All  excess  of  pressure  above  what  is  found  to 
be  effective  and  sufficient  during  day  for  the  streets 
and  districts  governed  would  be  held  back  and 
concentrated  in  the  leading  mains  through  every 
locality.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  fo.  pur- 
poses of  extinguishing  fire :  the  entire  pressure 
would  be  concentrated  in  the  high  pressure  mains, 
and  available  for  hose-pipes.  The  adoption  of  this 
system  would  constitute  a  *  constant  service '  in 
every  meaning  of  the  word,  the  present  so-called 
constant  system  being  more  intermittent  than  con- 
stant, as  the  pressures  in  the  mains  vary  every  houi* 
of  the  day.  And  in  many  cities  the  large  volume  of 
water  that  would  be  saved  would  not  make  so 
urgent  contemplated  new  works  which  are  presently 
absolutely  necessary,  to  keep  up  existing  leakage, 
and  the  looking  out  for  additional  sources  of  supply 
would  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Before  concluding  I  shall  quote  the  opinion  of 
the  engineer  for  the  Loch  Katrine  water  supply,  Mr. 
Bateman,  in  his  report  On  June  6,  i860,  three 
months  after  the  introduction  of  Loch  Katrine 
water,  Mr.  Bateman  made  the  following  report. 
'  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  present  consumption 
of  water,  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
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really  alarming,  and  quite  warrants  the  apprehen- 
sions I  felt,  and  [he  pains  I  toolc  to  guard  against 
it,  when  writing  my  report  on  the  city  piping,  1858. 
Referring  then  lo  the  habits  of  waste  which  existed, 
and  to  ihe  imperfect  state  of  the  fittings,  1  observed 
Ihat  should  the  same  state  of  things  continue  under 
a  constant  supply,  and  at  high  pressure,  the  waste 
would  be  enormous,  and  even  Loch  Katrine  would 
be  found  inadequate  to  meet  iL' 

At  the  same  time  I  wrote  this  the  consumption  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  was  little  under  13,000,000 
gallons  a  day.  In  November  last,  eighteen  months 
later,  it  had  increased  to  I4,ooo,oix),  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March  of  this  year,  after  the  whole  city 
on  this  side  was  supplied  with  the  Loch  Katrine 
water,  it  was  15,000,000  gallons  per  day.  It  has 
gone  on  increasing  since  then,  till  it  now  amounts 
to  18,000,000  gallons  per  day,  being  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  gallons  per  day  in  three  month?.  The 
consumption  by  the  cily  was  measured  at  the  Mug- 
dock  reservoir  every  hour  for  twenty-four  hours  con- 
secutively in  the  beginning  of  this  week.  The 
greatest  draupht  is  about  one  o'clock  in  the  day, 
when  it  is  at  the  rate  of  23,000,000  gallons  a  day, 
And  the  least  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it 
amounts  to  14,000.000.  At  this  time  of  the  night 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  quantity  must  be  wasted. 
The  total  consumption  of  the  city  from  Loch  Katrine 
and  Gorbals  together  is  22,000,000  galloTis  a  day, 
being  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons  per  head,  and  just 
twice,  in  gross  quantity,  as  much  as  Manchester  and 
Salford  take  for  a  larger  pnpulation. 

Upon  this  statement  Mr.  Gale,  the  resident  en- 
gineer, was  instructed  to  institute  such  an  examina- 
tion as  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
the  excessive  waste  of  water.  He  found  that,  from 
badly- cons  true  ted  and  leaky  taps  alone  the  waste 
amounted  to  7,200,000  gallons  per  day,  equal  to  2o 
gallons  per  head,  the  value  of  which,  if  sold  for 
trade  purposes,  would   have  been  about  ;o,ooo/.  per 

I  may  add  that  since  the  dale  of  that  report, 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  consumption  has  nearly 
doubled,  having  increased  from  ia,ooo,ooo  gallons 
per  day  lo  40,000,000  gallons  per  day  at  the  present 
time.  This  gives  a  consumption  for  all  purposes 
still  of  50  gallons  per  head  ol  population,  the  popu- 
lation supplied  by  water  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
796,000.  Of  this  40,000,000  gallons  per  day,  36 
gallons  per  head  is  accounted  for  as  used  or  mis- 
used for  domestic  supply,  and  14  gallons  per  bead 
per  dav  as  used  fur  trade  purposes,  making  up  the 
50  gallons  per  head  per  day.  So  that,  ahhough 
means  have  been  and  are  constantly  being  em- 
ployed lo  reduce  the  waste,  there  is  every  reason  to 
conjecture  that  there  is  still  over  the  whole  area  of 
supply  a  waste  of  20  gallons  per  head  per  day,  or, 
say,  1  ;,ooo,ooo  gallons  wasted  daily,  being  a  volume 
equivalent  to  the  total  daily  supply  of  water  from 
Loch  Katrine  to  the  north  side  of  the  city  during 
the  first  year  of  its  introduction. 

Mr.  Gale,  the  01  isgow  Waterworks  engineer,  is 
performing  a  great  and  valuable  necessary  work  at 
the  present  time  in  subdividing  the  city  into  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  approximately  ascertaining 
the  leakage  during  the  hours  of  night,  by  fixing 
waste-water  meters  in  these  districts.  I 

The  information  thus  obtained  forms  a  guide  in 
the  searching  for  Ihe  cause  of  excessive  waste,  but  is 
of  itself  incomplete  1  the  ascertained  fact  saves 
none  of  the  water  from  bei[^g  run  to  waste,  whereas  ] 


by  lining  one  of  these  pressure  reducer? 
would  immediately  be  saved  a  considerabi 
ume  of  water.  And  as  the  expense  of  0 
the  street  and  breaking  the  water-main,  1 
fixing  both  a  wasle-watrr  meter  and  a  wast 
preventer,  would  be  little  more  than  the  fi. 
either  separately,  I  would  suggest  that  this  b 
and  when  the  leakage  had  been  ascertained 
governor  being  put  out  of  action,  then,  by  fi 
the  load  from  the  piston,  and  regulating thep 
to  what  may  be  desirable,  a  test  would  at  one 
what  volume  of  the  loss  had  been  recovered 
use  of  this  instrument 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  result 
very  encouraging,  and  if  the  whole  city  be  a: 
as  I  have  suggested,  the  ratepayers  would  gel 
good  thing.  If  only  one  fourth  of  the  loss  by 
would  be  recovered,  this  woiild  be  equivale 
saving  of  water  at  trade  rates  of  the  value  of 
per  annum. 

Cities  supplied  at  present  under  the  int« 
system  could  now  be  put  under  a  constant 
the  only  drawback  to  the  old-fashianed  st 
constant  system  having  by  this  inventior 
removed,  as  the   pressures  would    now   pra 


Burst  pipes,  loss  of  water,  and  destruction 
perty  thereby  would  be  unknown. 

A  city  fitted  up  completely  In  districts  gi 
by  this  apparatus  would  have  a  complete 
pressure  esc.ipe  valves  ;  the  pistons  yieldin; 
exhaust  the  force  of  any  concussion. 

These  instruments  are  admirably  adapted  I 
in  place  of  break -pressure  lodges  along  line 
from  reservoirs  to  place  of  consumption,  am 
in  in  duplicate  for  this  purpose,  will  only  cos 
one-tenth  of  the  expense  for  a  service  reservo 

The  makers  of  Key's  Patent  Pressure  R( 
Valves  are  Messrs.  the  Glcnfield  Company,  L 
Kilmarnock. 

[Since  this  paper  was  read  we  understand  t 
enuineer  of  the  Glasgow  Waterworks  has  plat 
of  Mr,  Key's  governors  on  a  district  of  z.io 
bitants.  The  results  are  recorded  by  a  metei 
readings  will  be  resumed  after  the  holidays, 
far  as  ascertained  the  saving  of  water  both 
and  night  is  considerable,  and  the  inventor's 
have  been  more  than  realised, — £"rf.] 

National  Health  Societv.— Mrs.  I'riesil 
kindly  consented  to  deliver  a  tecmre  for  I  hit  id 
Ihe  Patkes  Muscam,  Margaret  Street,  on  Thur« 
Zand  insl.,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  The  suliject  of  the 
will  be  House  Sinitaticin,  and  the  title  '  Unseen  I 
in  Ihe  House. '  We  are  gUd  10  know  lhat  ihc  ^ 
Health  Society  >a  endeaTOnring  to  inslmct  womed 
vfry  essential  bmuch  of  domestic  education. 
mistre'ses  of  homes  and  families  such  knowle^  r 
impoitant. 

LiABiLiTV  OF  Lonciso-Houst  Keepers.— A 
resting  point  has  been  decided  by  the  Yast 
magistrates.  A  mechanic,  who  arrived  in  the  tow 
up  his  abode  at  b  common  lodgiag.hoase.  *lt 
died  somewhat  suddenly.  The  molhei  of  ifte  do 
□□I  having  the  meins  10  meet  the  cost  of  the 
brought  the  matter  belote  Ihe  magisltates.  Tbc 
bourne  guardians  declined  to  interfere  on  the  ijn«« 
lodging-house  keepers  were  responsible  (or  ihe  1 
inlerment  of  a  lodger  dying  under  such  dftuD* 
The  lodging-house  keeper  disputed  his  liabililji  \ 
magistrates  decided  that  the  funeral  should  be  an* 
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PENNY  DINNEBS  FOB  FOOB  SCHOOL 
CHIIiDBEN  AND  COOKING  DEPOTS 
AT    GATESHEAD. 

By  Frances  Johnson. 

[All  rights  reserved,] 

The  better  housing  of  the  poor  is  a  problem  appar- 
ently as  far  from  solution  as  ever,  but  the  better  and 
cheaper  feeding  of  the  poor — a  question  of  equal  im- 
portance—has been  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the 
Rector  of  Gateshead.  He  finds  it  possible  to  dine 
children  well  for  a  penny  per  head,  and  can  give  a 
man  an  excellent  and  nutritious  dinner  for  twopence, 
the  profit  in  both  cases  being  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  labour  and  fuel. 

Seven  months'  experience  in  providing  penny 
dinners  at  St.  Mary's  National  School,  Gateshead, 
has  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large 
number  of  children  dining  in  order  to  make  the 
scheme  self-supporting.  During  the  month  of 
August  the  average  daily  attendance  was  not  above 
fifty,  yet  the  average  profit  was  a  shilling  a  day, 
being  more  than  was  needed  to  pay  for  labour  and 
gas. 

The  cooking-apparatus,  specially  devised  by  the 
rector  for  the  purpose  of  economising  labour  and 
fuel,  is  a  cylinder-shaped  upright  boiler,  taking  up 
very  little  room.  The  sides  and  lid  are  coated  with  a 
non-conducting  material,  so  that  nearly  all  the  heat 
is  retained,  and  it  is  possible  to  cook  for  two  hundred 
children  at  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  four- 
pence  or  fivepence  in  gas.  Very  little  labour  is 
required.  The  cooker  being  a  sort  of  huge  Warren's 
pot — a  boiler  within  a  boiler — the  food  cannot  be 
burnt,  and  once  placed  in  the  apparatus,  it  may  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  continual  watching 
and  stirring  and  attention  to  the  fire  that  is  needed 
in  cooking  with  the  ordinary  boiler  is  saved.  Most 
food  is  improved  by  being  cooked  very  slowly  ;  the 
use  of  the  inner  tin  insures  this.  Where  rapid 
boiling  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  puddings,  the 
inner  tin  is  removed.  The  cooking  is  done  by  two 
of  Fletcher's  atmospheric  gas-burners. 

The  Board  Schools  throughout  Gateshead  have 
adopted  the  scheme,  and  are  working  on  exactly 
the  same  lines  as  St.  Mary's  Schools,  with  perfect 
success.  They  use  Mr.  Moore-Ede's  cooking- 
apparatus,  which  takes  up  so  little  room  that  in 
several  cases  a  disused  coal-cellar  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  admirable  little  kitchen,  quite  large 
enough  for  the  cooker,  the  cook,  and  all  culinary 
operations.  The  dinner  being  served  in  the  schools, 
there  is  no  rent  to  pay  either  for  dining-room  or 
kitchen.  The  teachers  take  it  in  turn — one  from 
each  department — to  attend  at  dinner,  to  keep  order 
and  assist — not  a  very  arduous  duty.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  same  teacher  is  called  upon  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  The  only  voluntary  helper  is  one 
lady  for  each  school  to  order  the  dinner,  check  the 
stores,  and  keep  accounts.  The  scheme  is  worked 
entirely  by  the  school  staff,  thus  avoiding  that  irregu- 
larity which  so  often  attends  work  dependent  on 
outside  voluntary  helpers.  Only  children  of  widows, 
or  those  whose  parents  are  out  of  work  or  on  short 
time,  are  allowed  to  dine  at  school.  These  are  very 
inadequately  fed  at  home,  and  are  thankful  to  secure 
a  good  mid-day  meal  for  a  penny.  The  scheme  has 
enabled  the  Relief  Committee  at  once  to  grapple 


with  the  distress — so  far  as  the  children  are  con- 
cerned— which  at  present  exists  in  Gateshead.  The 
teachers  and  School  Board  officers  know  the  num- 
ber of  destitute  children,  whose  parents  are  quite 
unable  to  feed  them  at  home  or  provide  a  penny  for 
the  school  dinner,  and  the  Relief  Committee  issue 
weekly  to  each  school  the  number  of  dinner-tickets 
needed.  In  this  month  of  December  i,20q  free 
dinners  are  allowed  daily. 

The  effect  of  good  food  soon  shows  itself  in  the 
children  both  physically  and  mentally.  From  being 
white,  listless,  and  dispirited,  and  slow  at  their 
scboolvvork,  they  become  bright,  vigorous,  alert, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  so  full  of  spirits  tha 
their  teachers  sometimes  threaten  laughingly  to 
*  dock  their  dinner  allowance.' 

Undoubtedly  the  scheme  is  also  a  strong  civil- 
ising and  humanising  agency.  The  neatly-laid 
tables,  the  white  cloths,  the  shining  pewter  spoons 
and  mugs,  have  already  brought  about  a  more  decent 
mode  of  eating  and  better  manners  generally.  The 
lad  who  used  to  eat  the  *  figgiest '  bit  of  his  own 
pudding  and  then  force  the  rest  on  to  a  smaller  boy's 
plate,  sending  up  his  own  for  a  fresh  supply,  under- 
stands now  that  it  is  unfair,  and '  bad  manners.'  It  is 
no  longer  considered  the  thing  to  throw  bones,  fat, 
and  other  rejected  morsels  under  the  table,  or  deposit 
them  surreptitiously  on  your  neighbour's  plate.  A 
boy  who  is  caught  in  the  act  is  immediately  pounced 
upon  by  the  next  lad,  and  held  up  to  scorn  as  '  a 
chap  as  knows  no  better  nor  chuck  his  bones  under 
the  table.*  The  children  are  evidently  ambitious  to 
behave  well,  and  pleased  to  be  taught 

The  dinners  are  also  a  humanising  agency. 
Formerly  many  of  the  children,  especially  the  bigger 
lads,  would  rush  home  famishing  after  the  morning 
school  work,  ravenous  as  young  wolves.  There 
would  be  a  fight  for  the  largest  share  of  the  insuf- 
ficient meal,  and  they  would  be  driven  out  again  by 
the  worried  mother  with  their  hunch  of  bread,  and  a 
scolding  or  a  blow  for  being  so  hungry.  The  better- 
tempered  ones  would  try  to  forget  their  unsatisfied 
cravings  in  play,  but  others  would  prowl  about  in  a 
sullen,  half' famished  condition,  ready  to  snatch  the 
bread  from  a  younger  child,  or  do  anything  for  food. 
It  was  a  terribly  hardening  process. 

These  lads  first  came  to  the  dinners  looking 
anxious,  watchful,  distrustful — ready  to  fight  for  their 
share  if  necessary.  When  they  at  last  realised  that 
each  would  be  helped  fairly  in  his  turn,  and  might 
have  as  much  as  he  could  eat,  they  became  alto- 
gether different  boys,  so  softened  and  humanised. 
They  flock  in  now,  smiling  and  confident,  tuck  their 
little  bare  feet  safely  out  of  harm's  way  under  the 
forms,  and  speculate  in  delighted  whispers  as  to 
what  there  will  be  for  dinner,  and  how  many  help- 
ings they  think  they  can  manage.  Relieved  from 
the  one  passionate  absorbing  anxiety  as  to  whether 
he  will  get  enough  to  eat,  the  boy  is  no  longer  the 
mere  hungry  animal  full  of  selfish  ways  and  fears  ; 
he  develops  into  the  human  social  being,  with  a 
kindly  interest  in  his  fellows,  alive  to  anything 
humorous  that  is  going  on,  and,  better  still,  alive 
to  the  wants  of  others.  The  penny-dinner  scheme 
is  of  enormous  value  to  children  who  are  inadequately 
fed  and  cared  for  at  home.  They  are  benefited 
physically,  mentally,  socially,  and  morally,  and 
assuredly  their  lot  is  brightened.  The  comfortable 
dinner-table,  the  warm  appetising  food,  the  unstinted 
helpings,  accompanied  by  kind  words,  and  occasion- 
ally a  little  quiet  fun — these  do  certainly  make  otv^ 
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bright   hour  in  the  day  for  many  otherwise  very 
drear  and  cheerless  little  lives. 

The  Cookitig  DepSt^  established  by  the  Rector  of 
Gateshead,  is  an  admirable  scheme  for  giving  greater 
purchasing  power  to  the  wages  of  the  labouring 
classes.  It  is  estimated  that  a  working  man's  food 
costs  him  on  an  average  60  per  cent,  of  his  annual 
income  !  The  following  statistics  show  that  the 
cheapening  of  food  is  a  question  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  the  people. 

Per  cent,  of 
annual  income. 

The  wealthy  classfs  spend  on  food  30 

Upper  middle  classes 30  to  40 

Lower  40  to  50 

Artisan  classes     50  to  70 

As  a  rule  the  poor  get  a  smaller  return  for  money 
spent  on  provisions  than  any  other  class.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  generally  buy  the  most  innutri- 
tions. They  know  nothing  of  the  principles  of  cook- 
ing, and,  assisted  by  defective  apparatus,  they  waste, 
and  burn,  and  otherwise  render  indigestible  the 
midday  meal. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazelle^  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Smith,  of  Stockholm,  headed 
*  My  Social  Revolution,'  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — 

'  The  cooking  question  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  movement.     I  have  studied  this  question 
for  many  years,  and  I  have  seen  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  depends  more  than  anything  else  upon 
their  food.     You  have  done  a  great  deal  here  in  this 
country  for  the  lodgings  of  the  poor.     I  have  been 
to-day  over    the   Noel    Estate    and  the   Peabody 
Buildings,  and  your  building  societies  also  are  very 
good  ;  but,  take  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  you  will 
find  that  of  the  expenditure  of  a  working  man  1 5  per 
cent,    only  goes  as  house-rent,  while  60  per  cent, 
goes  in  food.    Therefore  if  you  provide  every  work- 
ing man  with  a  free  house  for  ever,  the  effect  is  only 
equal  to  saving  him  15  per  cent,  of  his  wages.     But 
if  you  can  make  a  radical  reformation  in  his  food, 
you  have  a  much  greater  margin  to  play  upon.     If 
you  could  provide  him  with  food  twice  as  nourish- 
ing as  that  which  he  gets  now,  so  that  he  only  needs 
to  buy  half  as  much  of  it,  or  if  you  give  him  as  much 
food  as  he  gets  at  present  at  half  the  price,  you 
save  him  at  one  stroke  30  per  cent,  of  his  wages, 
or  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  of  his  house- rent.  And 
it  can  be  done.    For  the  proof  of  that,  I  have  done  it, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  what  I  have  done  should 
not  be  done  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  whole 
world.     Believe  me,  that  is  a  source  whence  a  great 
increase  is  to  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  our  labouring 
poor.     That  is  where  the  waste  is — a  waste  which  is 
not  only  felt  in  actual  expenditure  of  money  on  food, 
but  in  insufficient  nourishment,  causing  physical  de- 
generacy and  a  craving  for  stimulants,  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  present 
day.    I  begin  my  reform  of  society  from  the  bottom — 
from  the  food  which  man  eats.' 

This  theory  commending  itself  to  Mr.  Moore-Ede, 
he  determined  to  act  upon  it,  and  began  by  opening 
a  depot  intended  in  the  first  place  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  relief  committee  by  supplying  nourishing 
food  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  to  unemployed  work- 
men and  those  working  short  time.  To  save  rent, 
two  disused  school-rooms  under  an  iron  church  were 
cleaned  out,  the  walls  coloured,  and,  as  inexpensively 
as  possible,  they  were  fitted  up,  one  as  a  large  kitchen, 


containing  five  of  the  penny-dinner  cookers  and  a 
pudding-boiler,  stores  of  every  kind,  and  a  small 
oflice,  which  is  partitioned  off ;  the  other  was  con- 
verted into  a  dining-room,  with  four  long  tables  covered 
with  white  oilcloth,  and  the  necessary  forms.    A 
movable  counter  is  fixed  in   the  doorway  between 
the  two  rooms.      Here  the  customers  are  sened. 
They  wait  upon  themselves,  carrying  their  food  to 
the  tables,  and  consuming  it  at  their  leisure.    For  a 
penny  a  man  receives  a  basin  containing  a  pint  of 
excellent  soup,   and    seven    ounces  of   whole-meal 
bread.     If  he  is  inclined  for  and  can  afford  a  second 
course,  he  receives  for  a  penny  twelve  ounces  of 
very  good  raisin  pudding,  hot,  light,  and  digestible; 
so  that  for   2d,   a  man   is  furnished  with  a  sub- 
stantial and  nourishing  meal.     The  soups  are  com- 
posed of  ox- heads,  beef  bones,  peas,  lentils,  barley, 
carrots,  onions,  and  other  vegetables,  and  all  aie 
highly  approved  of  by  the  diners,  who  are  artisans ; 
on  short  time,  labourers,  and  men  out  of  emplo)Tncnt  i 
The  latter  usually  dine  at   11.30  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  their  dinner  before  the  twelve  o'clock  rash. 
Occasionally  it  happens  that  two  or  three  arrive  toa 
late — all  is  sold  out     The  poor  fellows  know  tbit 
their  penny  will  do  very  little  towards  providing  i 
warm  meal  elsewhere,  and  look  anxiously  at  the  1oq{ 
row  of  cookers.     *  Can't  you  make  up  a  basinfiil  oat 
of  the  lot,  master  ;  isn't  there  a  drop  o'  soup  among 
'em  ? '    *  Not  a  drop,'  answers  the  cook.    *  Is  that 
ne'er  a  bit  o'  puddin'  left  neither  ?'    '  X3t  one  bit' 
Great  and  unmistakable  is  the  disappointment.  No- 
where  else  can  they  dine  for  a  penny,  and  dmc  weE 
There  is  a  large  outdoor  sale  which  goes  on  frot 
8   A  M.   to   I    P.M.,  the    customers    being  suppM 
through   a  sliding  hatch   fitted    up   in  one  of  ^ 
kitchen  windows.     The  establishment  opened  «^ 
six  customers  ;  in  a  few  weeks  from  two  to  tta« 
hundred  men   were  dining  daily,  and  about  if, 
gallons  of  soup  and  nine  stones  of  the  raisin  puddii| 
are  sold. every  morning. 

The  scheme  is  more  than  self-supporting, 
staff  consists  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  cook 
serve,  and  a  young  fellow,  who  collects  and 
dishes  and   makes  himself  generally  useful 
goods  required  are  all  supplied  by  contract 
cooking  is  done  scientifically  and  economically, 
the  result  is  that  the  rector  finds  himself  witi 
handsome  profit  in  hand,  which  he  is  placing  at 
disposal  of  the  relief  committee  in  the  form  of 
tickets  for  presentation  at  the  dep6t. 

It  is  intended  to  extend  the  system,  and  a 
pany  has  been  formed  to  establish  a  Working ' 
Restaurant  on  a  large  scale.     First,  second, 
third  class  meals  will  be  provided,  and  food  wii 
sold  out  in  large  or  small  quantities.    Factories  i> 
distance  will  have  their  supplies  sent  in  sj 
constructed  vessels,  so  that  the  food  may 
heat.     The  cooking-apparatus  will  be  similar  tt 
used  in  Mr.  Smith's  workmen's  kitchens  at" 
holm,  which  does  its  work  economically  and 
fically.     The  dietary  will  be  arranged  so  that 
meal  will   contain  the  proportion  of  ni 
starchy,  fatty,  and    mineral    elements 
necessary  to  supply  every  demand  of  the  body. 
To  return  to  the  simple  cooking-dep6t,  whicfc 
be  established  at  so  little  cost  in  the  neigh' 
of  factories,  or  in  the  poor  quarters  of  hjge 
it  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  numerous 
and  a  great  boon  to  the  labouring 
Gateshead  men,  who  have  given  die  sdMfltf  i 
trial,  are  unanimous  in  dedaring  that  thCf 
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themselves  as  thoroughly  sustained,  and  as  equal  to 
hard  manual  labour,  after  a  twopenny  dinner  at  the 
depot  as  when  they  had  a  *  meat  dinner '  at  four 
times  the  cost. 


PENNY    DINNERS. 

By  Edith  Simcox. 

When  Confucius  admired  the  populousness  of  a  cer- 
tain Chinese  province,  a  disciple  asked  -.vhat  should  be 
done  with  the  people  when  they  were  thus  numerous. 
The  sage  replied,  *  Enrich  them.'  *  And  what  should 
be  done  with  them  when  they  are  rich  ? '  He 
answered,  *  Teach  them.'  It  must  be  confessed  that 
we  have  still  something  to  learn  from  the  political 
wisdom  of  ancient  China,  but  in  a  backhanded  way 
we  are  drifting  towards  the  same  conclusion  as  Con- 
fucius. It  was  found  that  a  large  ignorant  popula- 
tion grew  poor,  and  in  the  attempt  to  teach  the  very 
poor,  people  have  discovered  that  it  is  ill  learning 
lessons  on  an  empty  stomach.  In  other  words,  to 
get  rid  of  ignorance,  which  is  the  mother  of  poverty, 
we  must  get  rid  of  poverty,  which  is  the  mother  of 
ignorance  ;  ergo^  it  is  quite  logical  for  the  friends  of 
education  to  form  an  alliance  with  those  who  advo- 
cate, either  as  a  matter  of  justice  or  charity,  the 
claim  of  children  of  school  age  to  be  provided  with 
sufficient  food  for  their  bodies  as  well  as  their 
minds. 

One  incidental  advantage  of  forcing  the  poorest 
children  into  school  is  that  we  are  forced  to  measure 
the  poverty  as  well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  masses. 
We  see,  marshalled  in  orderly  rows  for  their  easier 
inspection,  the  white-faced,  undersized,  blear-eyed, 
shock-headed  children  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
vice  ;  the  discipline  of  the  school  reduces  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  poverty  in  rags  and  dirt,  but  it 
also  brings  into  evidence  the  bodily  diseases  and 
mental  defects  which  are  the  product  of  chronic 
destitution,  and  it  brings  tens  of  thousands  of  half- 
nourished  children  into  direct  relations  with  persons 
— school  managers,  members  of  School  Boards,  and 
the  like — who  find  it  intolerable  to  be  in  relations 
with  starving  babies.  The  relation  is  established  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  make  it  tolerable  to  the 
feelings  of  educationalists,  it  appears  necessary  to 
feed  the  babies.  But  don't  let  us  imagine  that  the 
hunger  is  a  product  of  the  *  education  craze/  or  that 
the  children's  sufferings  were  less  when  they  were 
dirtier  and  more  ragged,  sat  in  heaps  on  doorsteps 
and  kerbstones  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  th6 
street,  instead  of  at  *  dual  desks '  in  warm  and  airy 
class-rooms.  It  is  no  kindness  to  the  hungry, 
weakly  children  to  leave  them  out  of  school,  but  the 
benefits  of  school  attendance  may  easily  be  enhanced 
if  it  can  be  associated  with  cheap  or  gratuitous 
lessons  in  the  art  of  dining. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name,  and  the  phrase 
*  Penny  Dinners '  has  a  happy  ambiguity  about  it 
which  will  allow  nominally  the  same  remedy  to  be 
applied  to  two  different  needs.  Originally,  both  in 
town  and  country,  the  first  suggestion  of  such  dinners 
was  derived  from  the  sight  of  children  not  able  for 
any  reason  to  go  home  to  dinner,  who,  as  a  rule, 
bring  with  them  a  slice  of  dry  bread,  flavoured  with 
a  scrap  of  cheese,  a  scrape  of  dripping,  or  some 
equally  meagre  fare.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  sign 
of  poverty.  The  mother  who  goes  out  to  work,  or 
the  widowed  father,  may  earn  good  wages,  and  in 


such  a  case  the  offer  of  a  good  hot  dinner,  provided 
at  cost  price,  in  or  near  the  school,  will  be  accepted 
with  thanks,  in  every  part  of  London,  as  well  as  at 
Gateshead,  or  in  scattered  country  villages.  Parents 
of  this  class  would  have  nothing  t  >  say  to  meals  pro- 
vided out  of  charity  for  the  class  labelled  *  destitute  ; ' 
they  would  as  soon  send  their  children  to  a  *  ragged 
school,'  and  their  just  susceptibilities  should  be  con- 
sidered in  every  way,  so  that  they  may  accept  the 
benefit  offered  to  their  children  without  any  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  being  patronised  or  *  done  good  to.' 
If  the  dinners  are  made  popular  and  kept  *  respect- 
able,' they  will  be  used  casually  by  the  households 
in  which  a  wholesome  family  dinner  can  be  cooked 
— perhaps  usually  is— but  still  may  have  to  be 
omitted,  to  save  trouble,  oftener  than  is  dieteticallv 
desirable.  Th^se  are  the  natural  clients  of  a  self- 
supporting  penny-dinner  system,  and  in  some  tfases 
perhaps  as  many  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  a 
moderately  poor  school  may  belong  to  this  class. 
Then  there  is  the  thriftless  section,  from  whom  the 
child  may  coax  a  casual  penny,  though  there  is  rarely 
money  enough  in  hand  to  buy  the  materials  of  a 
good  cheap  dinner  long  enough  beforehand  for  it  to 
be  satisfactorily  cooked.  Through  their  children 
many  of  the  pennies  of  this  class  may  be  helped  to 
a  more  profitable  investment  than  they  could  get 
otherwise. 

So  far,  then,  the  promoters  of  penny  dinners  are 
engaged  in  improving  the  dietary  scale  of  children 
who  would  have  something  to  eat  anyway,  but  what 
about  the  children  whose  dietary  is  as  insufficient  in 
quantity  as  it  is  in  wholesome  variety  ?  Take  the 
case  of  a  family  neither  drunken  nor  destitute — say 
a  labourer  earning  i8j.  a  week  all  the  year  round, 
with  a  wife  and  six  children  under  thirteen  to  keep 
out  of  it.  Some  people  might  think  that  this  is  just 
a  case  where  penny  dinners  should  be  a  boon,  but  a 
little  consideration  of  the  poor  wife's  budget  will  tell 
a  different  story.  Most  likely  the  money  will  go 
thus — Rent,  55.  6d.  (one  room  must  be  a  good  size  if 
it  is  to  hold  eight  people) ;  father's  dinner  away  from 
home,  6d,  daily,  3^.  ;  Sunday  dinner  for  the  whole 
family,  say  as  much  as  2s,  6d,  (a  wild  extravagance  !) ; 
coal,  oil,  soap,  school  pence,  and  all  household 
necessaries,  2s. ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $j.  for  the 
food  of  mother  and  children  throughout  the  week 
and  the  father's  breakfast  and  supper.  Put  4//.  a 
week  aside  for  clothes,  and  there  remains  just  %d.  a 
day—that  is  to  say,  every  child  must  either  get  its 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  for  a  penny,  or  go  without 
one  of  these  elementary  meals.  The  labourer  is  not 
to  blame  for  the  rack-renting  which  swallows  up  his 
surplus,  but  his  children  must  be  systematically 
underfed  unless  they  are  invited  to  share  in  the 
penny  dinners  without  bringing  the  penny.  But 
then  charitable  people  say,  *  Such  cases  can  be  in- 
vestigated, and  the  fees  paid  if  they  prove  to  be  de- 
serving.' They  must  beware,  however,  that  their 
*  investigations '  do  not  repel  exactly  those  deservmg 
families  that  neither  ask  nor  wish  for  charity,  who 
can  and  do  rub  on  without  it,  and  therefore 
would  have  as  much  right  as  any  doctor  or 
shopkeeper  to  resent  outside  inquiries  into  their 
private  affairs.  Humane  outsiders  wish,  in  the 
interests  of  the  children  and  the  community,  that 
the  four  or  five  children  of  school  age  of  this  typical 
labourer  should  be  better  nourished  than  the  father's 
wages  allow.  (This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
whether  the  father's  wages  may  not  advantageously 
I  be  raised.)    But  while  tKti^  2j^  xXioM^^tA^ ^S.  \^m^^'s. 
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who  prefer  to  live  in  virtual  starvation  rather  than 
go  into  the  workhouse,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
labouring  poor,  who  are  not  quite  starving  and  not 
at  all  pauperised,  would  decline  without  thanks  any 
offer  of  food  for  their  children,  accompanied  by 
inquiries  intended  to  discover  whether  or  not  they 
were  fraudulent  beggars.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  mistake 
to  suppo»?e  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  that  the 
teachers  would  give  free  tickets  for  the  penny 
dinners  to  penniless  children,  all  the  children  would 
pretend  to  be  ponnilebs,  or  that  ihose  who  paid 
would  be  jealous  of  those  who  did  not.  The  flood 
of  pauperising  charily  generally  flows  through  de- 
nominational channels  ;  and  there  may  be  circles 
where  *  humbugging  the  parson '  is  regarded  as  a 
lucrative  industry  ;  but  the  mass  of  Board  School 
families  have  little  or  no  contact  for  good  or  ill  with 
any 'religious  organisation  ;  they  receive  no  charity 
except  from  each  01  her;  and  the  mother,  who, 
when  she  has  bread  to  spare,  lets  her  children  give 
*  a  piece '  to  their  starving  school  fellows,  will  cer- 
tainly not  grudge  the  latter  a  good  dinner  if  anyone 
else  will  give  it  them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  if  a  labourer,  in  regular  work  at  3^.  a 
day,  cannot  treat  his  children  to  penny  dinners  there 
must  be  a  painfully  large  class  of  the  casually 
employed,  the  sick,  infirm,  widows,  and  the  like,  who 
are  even  less  able  to  pay,  without  being  necessarily 
at  all  more  inclined  to  beg.  If  we  want  to  have 
these  children  better  fed  than  their  parents  can 
feed  them,  they  must  be  courteously  and  kindly 
made  welcome  to  the  dinner  table  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  pay  what  they  can  and  when 
they  can  ;  and  if  no  fuss  is  made  about  the  charit- 
able side  of  the  enterprise,  its  promoters  need  not 
fear  being  overrun  by  professional  cadgers.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  if  it  were  known  among  the 
parents  that  outsiders  might  pay  for  the  poorest 
scholars,  odd  coppers  and  sixpences  would  be 
volunteered  as  a  subscription  by  the  parents  who 
thought  the  gain  to  their  own  children  worth  more 
than  the  regulation  penny,  and  by  workmen  using 
the  schools  but  too  well  off  to  use  the  dinners. 

This  is  not  mere  opinion  based  on  an  abstract 
admiration  for  the  proletariate.  In  the  winter  of 
1 88 1,  Lady  Brabazon  gave  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
to  be  expended  by  members  of  the  London  School 
Board,  in  providing  dinners  for  children  attending 
the  poorest  schools,  and  the  writer  had  charge  of 
the  experiment  in  Westminster.  It  began  amidst 
warnings  against  ingratitude  and  envy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  giving  to  some  without  giving  to 
the  whole  school,  and  certainly  if  a  whole  school 
could  be  expected  anywhere  to  apply  for  free  rations, 
it  would  have  as  good  an  excuse  in  Clare  Market 
and  Covent  Garden  as  it  could  anywhere.  But  the 
teachers  anticipated  no  difficulty,  and  in  fact  none 
arose.  No  child  that  asked  to  come  was  turned 
away ;  here  and  there  a  wealthy  parent  begged  to 
send  the  children  if  they  might  pay  a  penny  ;  the 
children  known  to  be  very  poor  were  specially 
invited,  and  from  one  of  these  cases  came  an  agree- 
able proof  that  Lady  Brabazon's  hospitality  was 
accepted  as  it  was  meant,  and  not  traded  upon  with 
unbecoming  greediness.  A  little  girl  belonging  to 
a  very  poor  family  did  not  appear  one  day,  and 
when  the  mistress  inquired  why  she  had  not  come 
to  dinner,  she  explained  that  they  had  all  had  soup 
at  home  from  *  the  kitchen  '—a  charitable  institution 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  two  small  schools,  with 
3in  attendance  together  of  about   1,000,  about  250 


children  put  in  a  claim  for  the  free  dinners.   It  is 
impossible  to  guess  how  many  would  have  appM 
for  the  dinners  if  payment  had  been  the  rule,  and 
were  deterred  by  the  appearance  of  a  gift  ;  but,  when 
the  funds  were  running  our,  the  charge  of  a  half- 
penny was  made  *  by  request'  in  one  school,  so  as 
to  prolong  the  feast ;  with  that  the  average  attend- 
ance  fell  from  140  to  80,  and  though  some  of  the  60 
might  perhaps  have  paid,  if  the  condition  had  been 
imposed  from   the  first,  1    should    doubt  whether 
more  'han  50  of  the  O'iginal  number  could  under 
any  circumstances  have  paid  a  whole  penny.    If  le 
suppose  another  50  who  would  have  hked  to  have 
had  the  dinners  on  paying  for  them,  we  have  from 
this  small  school  (600)   100  possible  clients  for  a 
self-supporting  dinner  system,  50  able  to  pay  a  half- 
penny for  what  costs  a  penny,  and  50  or  ihercabouts 
who  must  be  invited  free.     The  problem  is  thus  not 
at  all  hopelessly  large,  and  the  Penny  Dinner  Com- 
mittees need  not  court  theunpopularity  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  by  setting  up  any  elaborate 
machinery  for  *  investigation.'     If  the  teachers  and 
the  School  Board  visitors  recommend  the  cbildrea 
they  know  to  be  in  want,  if  regular  attendance  is 
insisted  on,  and  all  are  expected  to  pay  who  are  not 
privately  invited  to  come  without,  the  application* 
will  be  few,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  froa 
persons   in   such    circumstances   as  to  justify  tkc 
appeal.  There  is,  we  fear,  more  likelihood  of  hungry 
children,  too  tidy  and  well-behaved  to  look  verypooi; 
being  left  without  an  invitation,  than  of  free  tickets 
being  obtained  by  well-off  humbugs  anxious  to  sait 
a  pennyworth  of  food. 

The  dinners  above  referred  to  were  provided  « 
the  school  without  any  suitable  appliances,  cooked 
by  the  caretaker's  wife  in  the  family  copper,  aad 
served  by  the  teachers,  the  children  bringing  their, 
own  plates,  mugs  or  bowls,  and  spooos.  Tl»[ 
dinners  were  usually  given  four  days  a  week,  oij 
some  days,  to  save  trouble,  consisted  only  of  cooii 
and  bread,  which  seemed  as  popular  as  anythiifj 
else,  except  lentil  soup,  made  according  tothesi^| 
joined  recipe,  borrowed  from  a  letter  to  the  Timaf] 
When  the  dinners  ceased,  this  recipe  was  given  J«l| 
dictation  lesson  to  all  the  elder  boys  and 
together  with  a  portion  of  lentils  and 
enough  for  a  family  dinner,  and  they  were 
to  try  and  reproduce  this  favourite  dish  at  boatj 
With  very  few  exceptions  all  professed  to  have  trirfj 
and  succeeded  (only  one  aggrieved  parent  can»c*j 
complain  of  her  child  having  been  set  to 
such  a  nasty  mess).  In  catering  for  the 
class  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  si 
have  adapted  themselves  to  a  monotonous  m\ 
meagre  diet  of  bread  and  cheese,  bread  andta,rfj 
the  like,  and  cannot  in  all  cases  pass  at  oncc««i[ 
to  an  ideal  dietary  ;  an  attempt  to  give  the  "^ 
two  courses  every  day  must  add  to  the 
trouble  without  any  certain  gain  to  the  chi 
and  it  would  be  probably  betier  to  repeat  thi«<  . 
four  favourite  dishes  often,  with  an  occaiWj 
variety,  rather  than  to  ring  the  changes  on  a  U|| 

*  Overnight  put  2  lbs.  of  lentils  to  so«k  in  a  qaaiv  rf^ffij 
First  thinff  next  morning:  put  the  lentils  on  the  fire  b  *  ^'^!Sj 
5  gallons  of  warm  water.  Add  any  vegetables  «  \mA,  ^^\ 
pepper.  Hoil  three  hours,^  pais  through  a  wire 
pot  with  8  ounceH  of  dripping  or  darined  aoet.  T« 
fuls  of  flour  are  then  aaded*  after  betn^  nadoallf  —  . 
mixed  in  a  cup  with  some  of  the  liqaor.  In  halfwi-lwf**' 
The  original  re.tpe  added,  *  Half  a  loaf  of  fareMl  mv  beoi 
b  iled  with  the  soup.'  We,  howercr,  added 
2  lb.  tin  of  Australian  meat,  cut  up  small,  or 
amount.  The  exact  cost  of  4.930  diaacn  m 
over  /«</.  each* 
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)rate  bill  of  fare.  The  object  is  not  to 
vith  any  home  cookery  that  is  on  a  suffi- 
L  wholesome  scale,  and  the  most  certain 
eping  the  dinners  for  the  class  that  needs 

0  cultivate  a  wholesome  simplicity.  Of 
s  wasteful  to  attempt  to  divide  the  food 
i  portions.  Each  child  should  have  a 
s  helping  in  proportion  to  its  age  and  size, 
ovision  for  a  second  or  a  third  helping  to 
nd  hungry  ones,  while  equally  of  course 
lid  be  allowed  to  waste  or  spoil  the  food. 
)oor  schools  there  is  a  demand  for  ^d, 
;,  as  a  boon  even  more  needed  than  cheap 
ut  in  most  cases,  to  do  any  real  good,  these 
ratuitous,  as  a  family  must  be  very  literally 
when  there  is  not  even  a  morsel  of  bread 
fast ;  but  here  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
test'  which  will  keep  away  all  but  the 

;.*  Early  rising  is  abhorrent  to  Londoners 
s,  and  no  child  that  is  not  hungry  and 
)f  getting  food  on  any  other  terms  would 
chool  for  a  breakfast  at  8.15  instead  of 
last  moment   for  getting  an  attendance 

the  infant  school  probably  that  regular 
d  make  most  difference  to  the  children's 
>ower.  In  the  upper  standards  irregular 
e  has  more  to  do  with  the  comparative 
ness  of  poor  scholars  than  want  of  food,  as 
le  for  existence  sharpens  the  wits  preco- 
id  a  first-rate  teacher  will  obtain  as  good 
n  proportion  trom  Clare  Market  boys  as 
iverage  4//.  or  voluntary  school.  It  is  not 
ay  that  in  geography  the  upper  standards 
cx>l  already  referred  to  could  challenge  all 

schoolboys  of  their  own  age ;  but  where 
:e  really  shows,  as  in  the  spinted  and  intel- 
tation  of  passages  of  Shakespeare  or  Scott, 
s  *  The  Ancient  Mariner,*  the  boys  of  this 
lether  hung^  or  not,  used  to  acquit  them- 
L  manner  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
oet  and  critic  to  whose  benignant  inspec- 
vere  submitted  once  a  year.  Good  teach- 
i  affects  educational  results  directly,  will 

1  far  more  in  a  school  than  good  feeding, 
only  affect  them  indirectly  ;  the  change 

3d  to  a  bad  teacher  produces  effects  far 
:ling  and  immediate  than  the  change  from 
to  good.  But  no  one  will  seriously  main- 
he  only  object  of  feeding  the  children  is 

them  to  learn  their  lessons  the  better, 
and  the  lessons  are  alike  means  for  pro- 
izens  of  sane  mind  and  body, 
rs  of  School  Boards,  who  hear  all  the  ex- 
arents  whose  children  are  kept  from  school, 
sarly  as  familiar  as  the  doctors  of  the  poor 
medical  symptoms   of  *  poverty,  hunger. 

They  hear  as  much  about  'bad  heads' 
chton  Browne,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
:rally  the  outside  not  the  inside  of  the 
\  that  is  in  fault  Under- feeding  predis- 
what  may  be  called  generically  'dirt 
and  the  drain  on  the  constitution  caused 
iseases  makes  good  food  doubly  necessary 
sickly  child.  There  is  still  a  vast  amount 
1  suffering  from  strictly  preventable  causes 
id,  but  the  School  Board  officers  are  the 
of  the  doctors  against  it,  since  they  insist 
ional  advice  being  obtained  for  the  heads 
ain  iot  an  indefinite  time  conveniently 
ugh  to  warrant  absence  from  school.    '  A  j 


copper  penny  soaked  in  ink '  was  the  prescription 
tried  in  vain  by  one  mother  for  a  *  bad  head,'  and 
certainly  the  health  of  the  juvenile  population  may 
be  expected  to  gain  when  pressure  is  incidentally 
brought  to  bear  through  the  Education  Acts  against 
the  practise  of  that  sort  of  domestic  medicine.  As 
to  the  vexed  question  of  the  prevalence  of  head- 
aches among  elementary  school  children,  it  seems 
curious  that  the  inquirers  have  not  tried  to  test  their 
conclusions  by  asking  how  many  children  had  a 
headache  on  that  particular  day.  Of  course  some 
would  still  answer  wildly  from  mischief,  stupidity, 
or  imitativeness ;  but  'habitual'  is  a  hopelessly 
hard  word,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  5  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  any  elementary  school  could  give 
a  reliable  answer,  based  on  the  correct  interpretation 
of  a  question  containing  such  a  word.  The  querist 
should  himself  first  determine  what  degree  of  fre- 
quency makes  a  headache  habitual ;  then,  if  the  40 
or  50  per  cent,  who  claim  habitual  headaches  had 
answered  correctly,  a  definite  proportion  (according 
to  the  meaning  assigned  to  '  habitual ')  should  on 
the  average  have  had  headaches  on  any  one  day. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  discrepancy 
was  considerable ;  half  the  teaching  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  is  by  leading  questions,  and  the 
children  fail  to  understand  at  the  first  attempt  pro- 
bably more  than  half  the  questions  specially  devised 
by  trained  teachers  to  lead  out  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  know  ;  when  they  do  not  understand  a 
question  they  make  a  shot  at  the  answer  which  they 
think  is  wanted,  guided  not  by  the  meaning  but 
some  supposed  indication  in  the  teacher's  tone  or 
words.  An  unfamiliar  querist,  though  also  trained 
for  the  purpose,  like  a  school  inspector,  proves  more 
unintelligible  and  is  greeted  with  wilder  shots  ;  and 
the  same  tendency  has  to  be  allowed  for  in  all  in- 
quiries addressed  to  children  en  masse.  If  head- 
aches were  as  deplorably  frequent  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  fact  would  have  thrust  itself  upon  the 
knowledge  of  all  constant  visitors  in  elementary 
schools  by  unmistakable  tokens.  The  poorest 
children  are  not  Stoics  ;  their  feeble  bodies  give  in 
to  pain  even  more  readily  than  the  well  fed  (which 
is  why  corporal  punishment  is  more  unpopular  in 
Board  Schools  than  at  Eton),  and  both  they  and 
their  parents  consider  any  sort  of  ache  a  valid 
excuse  for  non-attendance  ;  yet  headaches  are  (or 
were  two  years  ago)  practically  unknown  as  an 
excuse  for  absence  from  school.  Again,  if  a 
child  with  any  ache  or  pain  nevertheless  comes 
to  school,  it  never  fails  to  tell  by  the  motion  of  the 
hand  whereabouts  it  is  being  sorry  for  itself;  a 
handkerchief  is  held  to  the  bad  eye,  a  hand  goes 
to  the  side  of  the  face  with  the  bad  tooth  or  the  bad 
ear,  and  if  twenty  children  in  a  school  had  a  head- 
ache the  same  day,  twenty  little  paws  would  be  seen 
caressing  as  many  foreheads  or  temples.  There  is 
no  fashion  of  malingering,  and  the  teachers  don't 
repress  these  little  signs  of  woe  ;  but  the  child  sup- 
porting its  aching  head  is  not  a  familiar  object  even 
to  the  extent  to  which  eye  disease,  spectacles,  tooth- 
ache and  faceache,  and  half-wittedness  are  familiar. 
Every  poor  school  will  show  signs  of  these  every  or 
any  day,  but  the  headaches  are  at  least  invisible. 
It  would  be  rash  to  blame  the  school  work  even  for 
the  spectacles,  as  it  is  probable  as  yet  that  the 
school  has  only  brought  into  evidence  defects  of 
eyesight  that  would  not  be  the  less  real  for  being 
neglected.  The  faculty,  however,  would  do  well  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  needlework  authorities  of  the 
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Education  Department,  and  prnlest,  with  all  the 
authority  of  their  calling,  against  the  ruin  of  the 
girls'  eyes  by  their  being  required  to  count  threads 
and  stitches^and  that  in  the  murky  atmoiphere  of 
London.  No  amount  of  penny  dinners  will  guard 
against  this  real  danger, 

A  little  medical  supervision  of  the  time  tables  in 
most  training  colleges  might  also  be  a  boon  to  the 
rising  generation  of  teachers,  as  they  seem  devised 
so  as  to  set  as  far  as  possible  at  nought  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  favourite  '  subject,'  animal  physiology. 


PEITITT  DINNERS. 
By  H.  Forbes  Clarke, 
[All  rights  tiserved\ 
The  cry  of  '  overpressure' in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary education,  of  which  the  public  has  heard  so 
much  late'y,  has  had  al  least  one  good  etTect.  It  has 
brought  to  light  the  fact,  little  realised  before,  that 
in  our  elementary  schools  are  to  be  found  thousands 
of  children  in  a  totally  unfit  condition  to  receive  in- 
struction, to  say  nothing  of  education,  simply  from 
the  want  of  suflicieni:  and  proper  food.  This  is  no 
new  evil ;  its  existence  has  long  been  known  to 
practical  workers  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  but 
no  regular  and  systematic  attempt  has  been  made, 
until  lately,  to  remove  this  great  drawback  in  the 
education  of  the  young.  The  only  efforts  lo  meet 
this  difficulty  were  those  put  forth  by  the  '  Desiilute 
Children's  Dinner  Society  '  and  some  kindred  local 
institutions,  to  whom  all  honour  is  due  for  their  en- 
deavours to  meet,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  need  of 
the  children  in  respect  of  food.  Out  a  dinner  once 
a  week  was  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  want 
of  daily  meals.  At  the  best  it  afforded  only  a  tem- 
porary relief  from  hunger. 

Whilst  the  children  have,  doubtless,  benefited 
physically  by  their  compulsory  attendance,  for  seve- 
ral hours  a  day,  in  well-warmed  and  airy  school- 
rooms,* it  is  a  fact,  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
in  this  paper,  that  the  use  of  their  brains,  in  per- 
forming their  various  school  duties,  necessitates 
a  larger  amount  of  nourishment  than  they  would 
require  if  they  had  no  mental  exercise.  The 
attempt  at  present  being  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  numerous  districts  in  London,  to 
supply  sufficient  and  nourishing  mid-day  meals  by 
means  of  penny  dinners,  partakes,  therefore,  of  an 
educational  even  more  ihan  of  a  benevolent  charac- 
ter, and  must,  if  successfully  carried  out,  prove  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  scholars. 

The  advantages  of  such  meals  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  none  who  have  considered  the 
subject  will  deny.  When  speaking  recently  lo  one 
of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  about  an  endeavour  to 
provide  penny  dinners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
very  poor  school  he  was  examining,  he  remarked, 
'Now  you  are  beginning  at  the  right  end,' and  in 
reply  to  a  gentleman  who  asked  if  the  children 
would  show  any  improvement  if  such  dinners  were 
supplied,  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  about  it. 


ichoois  under  the  London  BoBrd  in  thfi  week  After  Chroma 
inquiring  u  lo  ibe  number  prcMiii,  the  head  mhttrca  itaie 
there  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  children  jit»ve  the  a' 


In  a  speerh  delivered  in  the  House  of  Common' 
on  July  26, 1883,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.Mundelli,M,V 
drew  aiiention  to  the  recent  reptort  of  Mr  MjtcIim 
Williams,  one  of  the  School  Board  inspectors  fc 
London,  giving  some  startling  statistics  of  the  nun 
ber  of  children  attending  school  without  bieakb 
or  without  dinner,  and  also  to  the  marve  louslygot 
work  done  at  the  Rousdon  school.  This  siawme 
has  brought  Mr.  Mundella  inquiries  from  all  pii 
of  the  country,  and  in  many  places  the  expencne 
of  penny  dinners  has  been  tried  with  most  salisl; 
tory  results.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  I 
country  has  set  an  example  to  the  metropolis,  wbi 
it  has  been  somewhat  slow  in  following,  but  at  \ti\\ 
public  interest  In  the  question  is  largely  amused, a 
dinner  centres  are  springing  up  all  around. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  first  pfrson 
take  any  active  measures  for  providing  pen 
dinners  on  a  self-supporting  basis  in  London  wii 
gentleman  unconnected  with  any  school,  eiih 
Board  or  voluntary.  About  a  year  ago,  Mr.  S. 
Fuller,  of  Baysnater,  being  much  impressed  by  J 
Marchant  Williams's  report,  asked  him  to  point  t 
a  good  district  in  which  to  try  penny  dinner?.  \ 
Williams  referred  him  to  Gifford  Street  Boa 
School,  York  Road,  Islington,  the  third  lar|^ 
school  under  the  Board,  situated  in  a  poor  n«| 
bourhood.  Here  he  found  the  teachers  of  the  sclu 
very  willing  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  one o( tin 
suggested  that  he  should  apply  to  the  Commiilee 
the  Mission  carried  on  at  GitTord  Hall,  nearly  opp 
site  the  Board  School.  The  result  was  that  t 
large  hall  and  kitchen,  with  coppers  and  other  ro 
veniences,  were  freely  placed  at  his  disposal.  11 
only  incidental  expenses  were  the  cook's  wage^. 
IS.,  and  the  fuel,  about  4.1',  daily,  or  a  total  ««tl 
cost  of  about  9T.  4//.  Here,  then,  cheap  dinncnfi 
children  on  a  self-supporting  basis  were  tirsi  cm 
menced  in  London  on  March  20  lasL  Ten  (housa 
cheap  handbills  were  circulated  in  the  neighboutio 
schools,  slating  that  dinners  would  be  supplied  i 
Gifford  Hall  on  four  days  a  week,  vii.,  Tuesd:] 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  In  the  Sn 
week  three  halfpence  were  charged  for  eacb  dinoa 
but  it  was  found  that  this  was  a  prohibitive  piict 
it  was,  therefore,  reduced  forthwith  to  a  penny.  TH 
effort  to  supply  the  scholars  with  satisfying  and  noo 
ishing  food  proved  most  satisfactory.  Manvmollw 
who  were  out  at  work  all  day  were  glad  to  st» 
their  children  to  get  a  comfonable  dinner  i«  ■ 
penny  each.  In  many  cases  jugs  or  tin  cansnw 
brought,  and  the  dinners  were  taken  away  for  c* 
sumption  with  other  members  of  the  family  at  hoO 

The  teachers  of  the  Gifford  Street  Board  Sdw 
were  supplied  with  a  limited  number  of  ticW 
which  they  gave  to  the  most  destitute  children.  ^ 
frequently  came  to  school  in  an  underfed  condiii* 
and  whose  parents  were  known  to  be  totally  'St^ 
to  provide  the  necessary  pennies. 

Mr.  Fuller  writes  to  me  of  his  operations  (hos^- 
'  The  dinners  were  continued,  as  far  as  1  iinc* 
cerned,  with  the  exception  of  the  holidays  (ind  <" 
week  when  illness  prevented  my  carrying  ibnn  • 
from  March  20  until  Oct  24.  In  93  days  1  «* 
I0pi6  dinners,  or  an  average  of  107  dinners idq 
My  loss,  after  paying  for  provisions,  wages,  co4i0 
wood,  amounted  to  2/,  i&i.  i\d.  With  myptcM 
experience  I  consider  I  might  have  turned  tbitiM 
into  a  profit  Moreover,  a  summer  test  of  «*« 
experiment  was  a  severe  one  ;  but,  in  addilio^w* 
fact  that  the  chUdFcn  need  good  fcodin,  ^>* 
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as  in  winter,  I  continued  the  experiment 
the  summer,  in  order  that  I  might  gain  ex- 

before  that  winter  set  in,  and  be  able  to 
comparative  leisure  some  of  the  problems — 
of  penniless  children — that  would  be  sure 

to  the  front  as  soon  as  out-of-work  days 
:old  brought  the  usual  sufferings.' 

be  readily  admitted  that  carrying  on  the 
hrough  the  summer  months,  when  the  daily 
"ell  to  between  seventy  and  eighty,  and  the 
1  expenses  remained  the  same  as  when 
[le  number  attended,  was,  indeed,  a  severe 
r.  Fuller  paid  for  his  experience,  as  most 
10  start  these  dinners  will  have  to  do,  for 
^e  of  one  penny  a  meal  leaves  no  margin 
tirough  occasional  superabundance  of  food 
her  cause. 

nly  right  to  state  that  the  teachers  of  the 
>treet  Board  School  heartily  assisted  Mr. 
his  work  by  attending  in  turn  to  help  serve 
rs  and  to  keep  order.  Some  of  the  teachers 
ission  School  also  rendered  valuable  help, 
d  in  particular  being  present  every  day,  and 
iiarge  for  many  weeks  during  Mr.  Fuller's 

in    the    summer.      In  the    last  week    of 

the  Committee  of  the  Mission  took  over 
I  management  of  the  dinners,  and,  with  the 

of  winter,  the  attendance  greatly  improved, 
age  daily  number  of  dinners  supplied  each 

been  97, 130,  132,157, 217,221, 2i7,and 211. 
ted  scale  of  payment  was  arranged  with  the 
which  she  receives  daily  \s,  6d,  up  to  100 
2 J.  from  1 01  to  150,  2 J.  6df.  from  151  to  200, 
rom  201  to  250. 

iperiment  at  Gifford  Hall  naturally  attracted 
ible  attention,  and  numerous  visitors  came 
le  dinners  and  the  class  of  children  who 
lemselves  of  them. 

ixt  effort  in  providing  self-supporting  penny 
»ras  made  by  Mr.  W.  Bousfield,  one  of  the 
3oard  members,  who,  with  some  friends, 
I  dinner-centre  on  May  19  in  a  room  be- 
o  St.  John's  M  ission,  situated  on  the  site  of 
Cremorne  Gardens,  now  known  as  the 
End,  Chelsea.  In  the  first  four  weeks  the 
and  expenditure  there  were  as  follows. 


dbg 

23  •• 

30  .. 

13  .. 

20  .. 


Receipts. 

jC  s.  d. 
i,62odinners 6  15    a 

729 3    o    9 

673      II        216    1 

595      II        2    9    7 


3.617 

Expenditure. 


Os 


C  s.   d. 

,  rent,  and  wages 615    6 

.....     2  17  II 
.....     2  iS     2i 
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ice,  being  profit   o    o    i; 


;Cx5    I    7 

:penditure  was  made  up  thus. 

^f    y  £   i'    d. 

and  fuel i  10    o 

» a    I    6 

"    9  "I 

be  observed  there  was  a  decreasing  weekly 
ce  from  the  first ;  this  continued  as  the 
advanced,  so  that  in  nine  weeks  on  5,545 
here  was  a  loss  of  2/.  13J.  6d. 
nners  were  discontinued  during  the  holidays 


and  recommenced  in  September,  but  as  the  Mission 
room  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surround- 
ing schools,  sufficient  children  did  not  come  to  make 
the  dinners  self-supporting.  Mr.  Bousfield,  there- 
fore, discontinued  his  operations  there,  but  is  ar- 
ranging for  dinners  to  be  supplied  in  part  of  the 
covered  playground  of  Cook's  Ground  School,  which 
the  School  Board  have  placed  at  his  disposal.  Here 
he  hopes  to  secure  a  better  attendance. 

In  June  last  the  Committee  of  Representative 
Managers  of  London  Board  Schools  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  consider  the  question  of  cheap 
dinners  in  connection  with  children  attending  Board 
Schools.  The  sub-committee  consisted  of  Lady 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Maitland,  Miss  King,  Rev.  J.  -H. 
Rose,  Messrs.  Doll,  Housdcn,  and  Wade,  with  Rev. 
R.  J.  Simpson  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  Forbes 
Clarke  as  honorary  secretary.  After  obtaining  all 
the  information  they  could  get  from  those  who  had 
practical  experience  in  the  work,  they  issued  a 
circular  to  the  representative  managers  of  each 
school  or  group  of  schools  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  circular  they  said — *  In  several  of 
our  Board  Schools  many  children  are  unable  to  learn 
as  much  as  they  otherwise  would  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  insufficiently  fed.  How  to  supply  this 
want  without  pauperising  the  parents  is  a  difficult 
problem  ;  but  from  careful  inquiry  made  by  the  sub- 
committee, they  have  ascertained  that  under  certain 
conditions  substantial  and  nutritious  dinners  can  be 
provided  at  one  penny  each  to  pay  all  expenses.' 

The  conditions  necessary  to  make  such  dinners 
self-supporting  are  : — 

1.  An  average  daily  attendance  of  about  200 
children,  including  those  whose  portions  are  pur- 
chased for  home  consumption. 

2.  Skilful  organisation  in  buying  and  preparing 
the  necessary  food. 

3.  A  suitable  room,  with  one  or  two  coppers  avail- 
able, in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  or  more  Board 
Schools,  which  can  be  hired  at  a  moderate  rent. 

4.  A  sum  of  about  10/.  for  preliminary  expenses. 
A  series  of  questions  asking  for  information  was 

added,  which  the  managers  were  requested  to 
answer.  It  has  been  found  in  actual  working  that 
where  no  rent  has  been  paid,  and  with  good  manage- 
ment, 100  or  120  dinners  daily  are  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  food,  fuel,  and  cooking. 

The  labours  of  the  sub-committee  culminated  in 
a  most  interesting  conference  of  managers  and 
teachers,  held  on  December  6,  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  which  was  crowded. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  presided,  and  amongst 
the  speakers  were  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
M.P.,  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  of  Gateshead,  and 
several  members  of  the  School  Board.  (See  Sani- 
tary Record,  Dec.  15,  1884,  page  271.)  A  Central 
Council  was  appointed  for  promoting  self-supporting 
penny  dinners  in  connection  with  elementary  schools. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen : — 

President— K\g\i\.  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 
Vice-President — Sydney  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P.  Coun* 
cil—S.  D.  Fuller,  Esq.  (chairman) ;  W.  Bousfield, 
Esq.,  M.L.S.B.  ;  Lady  George  Hamilton  ;  Miss 
King ;  Mrs.  Maitland ;  Miss  Mundella ;  Rev.  G. 
M.  Murphy,  M.L.S.B. ;  Sir  Henry  W.  Peek,  Bart. ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Rose;  H.  Spicer,  Esq.,  M.L.S.B. ;  Lady 
Stevenson ;  Major  Wade.  Treasurer^}!.  E. 
Hoare,  Esq.,  M.L.S.B.  Hon.  Sicretary-^H.  Forbes 
Clarke,  Esq. 
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The  Council  have  ample  evidence  that  penny 
dinners  can  be  made  self- supporting,  after  the  pre- 
liminary expenses,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  children 
attend  daily,  and  they  have  already  received  most 
gratifying  reports  as  to  the  great  benefit  derived  by 
children  who  have  secured  these  dinners.  The 
Council  are  prepared,  where  necessary,  to  make 
grants  of  a  limited  amount  to  managers  and  others 
who  may  wish  to  start  dinners  on  a  self  supporting 
basis.  In  all  applications  for  grams  the  amounts  of 
the  preliminary  expenses   for  plant,  &c.,  should  be 

Four  months  ago  there  were  only  two  places 
in  London  where  penny  dinners  were  provided  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  fifty  penny  dinner-centres,  either  in  operation 
or  in  preparaiion.  Ui'appointment  has  been  caused 
in  some  districts,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
attendance,  but  patience  is  required  to  give  the  ex- 
periment a  lair  trial ;  fauhs  of  management  may 
have  to  be  corrected,  and  sometimes  the  quantities 
supplied  need  be  increased  in  order  to  make  the 
dmners  more  aiiractlvc. 

As  inquiries  are  often  made  for  details  of  suitable 
dinners  by  persons  desirous  of  providing  them,  the 
following  dinner  recipes  are  given.  They  have  been 
tried  successfully  at  Albany  Place  School  Room, 
Homsey  Koid,  by  a  lady  who  has  had  great  ex- 
perience in  cooking,  and  has  kindly  p'aced  them  at 
my  disposal  ; — 

Dinners  kor  loo 


I.  Currant  pudding,   and  bread  and  jam — cost, 

8j.  9i(/.    4j  lbs.  currants,  4J  lbs.  suet,  25  lbs.  flour. 

1.  Suet  pudding,  with  jam,  and  bread  and  cheese 
—cost  Bj.   lod.     4j  lbs.  suet,  3^  lbs.  jam,  25  lbs. 

3.  Rice  and  milk,  and  bread  and  jam — cost, 
8j.  o\,l.  1 1  lbs.  rice,  3^  lbs.  sugar,  2  lbs.  grated 
suet,  1 1  quarts  milk. 

4.  Mutton  broth,  and  bread — cost,  6^.  6rf.  2  sheeps' 
heads,  6  lbs.  barley,  6  lbs.  potatoes,  4  lbs.  onions, 
61I.  carrots  and  turnips,  10  gallons  water,  pepper  and 
salt ;  }  pint  each,  and  bread. 

5.  Potato  soup,  and  bread— cost,  %s.  -id.  50  lbs. 
potatoes,  6  lbs.  barley,  \s.  bones,  \s.  vegetables, 
9  gallons  water,  pepper  and  salt ;  \  pint  each,  and 

6.  Beans  and  bacon  (hot),  and  bread— cost,  8.r.  3j'/. 
9{  lbs.  bacon,  1;  lbs.  beans,  salt. 

7.  Irish  stew,  and  bread— cost,  61.  \\\d.  8  lbs. 
mutton  [neck),  6  lbs.  potatoes,  4  lbs.  onions,  \s. 
vegetables,  9  gallons  water,  pepper  and  salt ;  \  pint 
each,  including  \\  oz.  meat,  and  bread. 

8.  Pea  soup,  and  bread — cost  ts.  8d.  15  lbs. 
peas,  6  lbs.  potatoes,  u.  onions,  11.  bones,  9  gallons 
water,  pepper  and  salt ;  j  pint  each,  and  brvad. 

9.  Suet  pudding  with  meal,  and  bread  and  jam — 
cost  gx.  ijrf.  3 J  lbs.  suet,  5  lbs.  meat,  zo  lbs.  flour  ; 
slice  of  bread  and  jam. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  trouble  involved 
in  providing  these  dinners,  and  much  good  manage- 
ment is  required  to  make  them  cover  expenses,  but 
it  can  be  done,  and  the  benefits  to  the  children  are 
so  great  that  they  more  than  compensate  for  all  the 
labour  incurred.  All  those  who  are  engaged  as 
managers,  or  otherwise,  in  elementary  school  work, 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  scholars. 

That  there  is  abundant  need  for  such  dinners  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  has  just  been 


carefully  compiled  at  Gifford  Street  Board  Scbool-, 
in  all  cases  the  numbers  have  been  undetsuted 
rather  than  overstated. 


■  attend  Khool 
wjthaur  food. 

^^HF- 

J.)   No..h.,U, 
Ion  Ih™  (Jikn. 

Boys 

Girls 

Infants.. 

151 
125 

7* 

180 

57 

349 

[         593 

150 

Titking  the  number  of  children  on  the  regiiim  u 
2,00a,  the  percentages  appear  thus — (1)  i/percenL; 
(2)  30  per  cent.  ;  (3)  7*  per  cent. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  need  of  penny  dinners  u 
many  districts,  or  the  advantages  derived  therefrani, 
let  him  visit  some  school  in  a  poor  neighbourbood, 
and  note  the  pale  pinched  faces  of  the  children,  *bo 
are  compelled  by  law  to  be  at  school,  and  often  go 
there  totally  unfit  for  their  duties,  from  want  d 
nourishment.  Then  let  him  inquire  of  teadwi, 
whose  scholars  have  had  the  opportunity  of  getliif 
penny  dinners,  say  for  four  weeks,  and  he  will  bt 
surprised  at  the  testimony  they  will  give  o(  tbe 
impioved  condition  of  the  children  physicaUfud 
mentally.  It  was  hard  work  for  the  children  (f 
Israel  of  old,  under  the  eye  of  the  taskmastCTiM 
make  bricks  without  straw,  but  it  is  still  hanfcr 
work  for  the  children  of  England  tO'day,  under  tbc 
eye  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  Icaro  lessons  witlioi 
food.  This  is  an  educational  diflficulty  which  ma 
loudly  for  removal,  and  the  cry  must  be  aitended  10, 
or  the  children  will  grow  up  feeble  in  bod]r  ud 
mind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  gained 
this  winter  will  show  that  penny  dinners  pronde  u 
easy  remedy  for  one  of  the  chief  evils  at  prttcA 
existing  in  connection  with  elementary  educanofl- 


WoRKAND  Feeding,— The  following  signilicani  ■«■ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  difTerence  tietween  ill. fed  ind  "d- 
fed  workmen  is  extrRcted  from  Mr.  I.  Lowlbiin  BdTi 
recently  published  volume  on  the  in«nufaclure  of  inn  td 
steel.  It  is  coatained  in  a  letter  from  a  Germui  iroDBiM 
to  Mi.  Bell  :— '  I  am  much  amuiied  that  yoq  are  unit*  " 
understand  why  we  require  so  l&rgea  number  of  mcailM 
blast  furnaces,  but  when  I  visiicd  England  I  vn  >!■ 
greatly  surprised  at  Ihe  few  men  you  employ.  .  .  .  *< 
have  often  the  same  technical  appliances  as  you  inEaglndi 
for  anything  an  engineer  sees  he  can  imitate  and  coton*'- 
But  what  we  cannot  imitate  is  to  work  with  our  cboi^ 
fed  men  with  the  same  vigour  that  yoni  Engli^  «(bM 
labour  who  enjoy  their  good  meat.' 

Tricvcle  Law.— At  Watford  some  few  wedu  «pt« 
tricycle  riden  were  fined  for  riding  on  their  nuchtncl  < 
night  withoat  lighted  lamps.  The  dectsioo  of  Ibe  Mp* 
trates  wai  challenged,  it  being  maintained  thai  ibt  V 
related  only  tv;  bicycles.  A  few  days  ago  a  test  cue  M 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Benjamin  KiiU* 
havingpurpojclyilriven  a  tricycle  through  the  streets  wiW 
a  lighted  lamp.  After  the  point  at  issue  had  beaxp* 
the  magi&lrates  dismissed  Ihe  case.  Acdng  mwn  dia  w- 
sion,  a  solicitor  applied  lo  the  liench  to  tenmd  tbe  iK 
imposed  in  the  first  case,  and  this  applioIioD  wuen^lHf 
complied  with. 

Tub  South  Stockton  Local  Bond  have  act^  ^ 
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^    DINNERS    AT    BOUSDON. 

the  Rev.  J.  Curgenven, 
Rector  of  Rousdon. 

he  little  south  coast  watering  places  of 

and  Seaton,  which  are  six  miles  apart, 

nnected  by  branch  line  with  the  South- 

ilway,  and  the  former  six  miles  by  road 

ster  Station,  the  country  consists  of  a 

of  coast  line  almost  unbroken  by  valley 

pt  close  to  the  sea.     In  the  very  centre 

plateau  is  the  small  parish  and  estate 

(pronounced  Rews^on^  with  the  accent 

iyilable). 

f  Peek,  Bart.,  purchased  it  some  dozen 
ith  the  object  of  building  a  residence 
the  English  Channel  from  Portland  Bill 
nt,  first  rebuilding  the  disused  Church, 
ig  the  rectory  with  the  perpetual  annuity 
he  Wimbledon  and  Wandsworth  Com- 
vation  Act. 

lase  of  the  estate  was  about  coincident 
visits  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
ich  led  to  the  compulsory  building  of 
ichools.  There  was  no  public  elementary 
1  three  miles  of  Rousdon.  Before,  how- 
ler from  the  Education  Department  for 
n  of  a  School  Board  for  this  neglected 
d  arrive.  Sir  Henry  Peek  stepped  into 
a  well-developed  plan,  the  carrying  out 
d  its  local  and  direct,  as  well  as  indirect 
lational,  good  results  we  will  now  briefly 

vas  simply  to  mark  out  a  school  district 
n  as  a  centre,  and  build  a  school  house 
every  convenience  for  a  public  elemen- 
for  about  one  hundred  scholars,  and 
as  to  carry  out  the  system  of  all  the 
ing  a  cooked  dinner  every  day. 
s  the  premises  were  ready  the  next  step 
Dse,  not  merely  a  well-qualified  head 
I  highest  success  in  examinations  as  the 
iication,  but  one  well  adapted  by  matri- 
family  circumstances  to  carry  out  the 
as  it  then  was),  and  to  reside  happily  in 
,  three  miles  from  anything  but  solitary 
this  choice  Sir  Henry  Peek  was,  as 
rd,  very  successful.  He  determined  to 
3y  making  the  education  free,  but  to 
ach  child  the  payment  of  ^d.  per  week 
mers,  with  a  slightly  reduced  scale  for 
children,  the  fathers  being  principally 
abourers  with  the  average  wages  in  that 
nshire. 

jmn  of  1876  the  school  was  opened  with 
linety  children  (which  has  remained  the 
idance  ever  since).  Most  of  these  had 
any  schooling  at  all  before,  and  their 
id  entire  want  of  education  was  such 
I  scarcely  have  been  conceived  possible 
seven  years  this  school  would  be  men- 
House  of  Commons  by  the  head  of  the 
department  as  one  than  which  (as  to  its 
exaniination,  &c.)  there  *  could  scarcely 
This  efficiency  has  been  thoroughly 
and  increased ;  and,  without  robbing 
xl  of  their  due  meed,  there  is  no  doubt 
ainly  owing  to  the  establishment  and 
itinuance  of  the  dinner  system. 


The  rule  of  payment  in  advance  on  Monday  morn- 
ings and  no  rebate  insures  regular  attendance  during 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  as  poor  parents  cannot 
aflford  to  pay  for  dinners  and  not  avail  themselves  of 
them.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  all  in  the  district  have 
regular  employment. 

The  experiment  of  a  very  few  months  was  sufficient 
to  convince  the  parents  how  thoroughly  well  spent 
their  pence  was  m  feeding  their  children,  leaving 
the  desire  or  not  for  educat^ion  for  them  out  of  the 
question.  There  is,  therefore,  a  perfect  unanimity 
throughout  the  school  district,  without  the  aid  or 
existence  even  of  any  attendance  officer,  in  aiming 
at  regular  attendance. 

On  the  part  of  the  children  there  is  a  cheerful 
alacrity  from  infant  years  to  set  off  on  their  long 
tramp  in  almost  all  weathers  in  a  most  exposed 
country,  because  they  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
comfort  and  good  warm  food  they  get  at  school, 
with  its  consequent  cheerful  spirits  and  happi- 
ness. 

The  effect  on  the  health  of  the  children,  now  so 
robust  and  strong,  may  be  well  exemplified  by  the 
most  recent  illustration — viz.,  that  in  the  third  week 
of  December,  though  whooping-cough  had  been 
and  still  was  prevalent  among  them,  and  the 
weather  was  damp  and  raw,  the  entry  on  the 
master's  weekly  report  was,  absentees,  o— that  is, 
every  child  on  the  register  had  appeared  on  the 
Monday  morning  and  paid  for  its  week's  dinners. 
Probably  such  a  circumstance  in  a  rural  school 
district  ^with  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half  at  least)  in 
the  height  of  winter  is  unprecedented  ;  but  it  proves 
conclusively  the  good  sanitary  effect  on  the  children 
of  the  daily  well- cooked  dinners,  and  their  power  of 
shaking  off  such  a  trying  complaint  as  whooping- 
cough. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  in  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers'  families,  at  any  rate  in  Devonshire, 
such  a  thing  as  warm  cooked  food,  beyond  a  plate 
of  boiled  potatoes  when  plenty,  is  rarely  given  to 
their  children.  Bread,  with  or  without  treacle,  hard 
skim-milk  cheese,  a  slice  of  a  dough  pasty,  &c 
Compare  the  effect  of  such  a  diet  as  this  on  young 
children,  having  often  really  delicate  digestive 
organs,  with  that  of  a  regular  succession  of  well- 
cooked  meals  all  the  year  round,  and  it  does  not 
need  one  to  be  very  skilled  in  medical  science  to 
account  for  the  bright  healthy  appearance  of  those 
children  who  get  the  latter.  From  the  teacher's 
point  of  view  there  are  ze/i7/r>i^  pupils  whose  bumpkin 
dulness  even  is  penetrated,  owing  to  good  health 
and  regular  attendance,  and  as  to  corporal  punish- 
ment or  the  need  of  it  they  are  both  entirely 
unknown. 

The  nature  of  the  food  supplied  at  Rousdon 
Schools  will  be  found  in  the  table  at  the  end  of 
this  paper,  and  from  these  materials  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  some  fifteen  or  twenty  varieties  of 
dinners  are  given. 

A  few  words  about  the  details  of  management  as 
to  the  preparation  for  cooking,  serving,  and  par- 
taking of  meals.  The  schoolmaster's  wife  under- 
takes the  whole  business,  and  the  elder  girls  are 
divided  into  parties  of  three  or  four,  and  take  it  in 
turns  every  morning  to  work  under  her  in  the 
kitchen  in  the  preparation  (more  or  less)  for  each 
day's  dinner,  thereby  earning  the  grant  for  the 
teaching  of  CQokery. 

The  only  dinner  recipe  which  seems  to  have 
puzzled  any  inquirers  is  that  of  the  roly-poly  bacon 
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pudding,  which  is  simply  made  in  the  same  way  as 
the  ordinary  roly-poly  jam  pudding,  thin  slices  of 
lean  bacon  being  spread  on  the  paste  in  lieu  of 
the  jam. 

The  potatoes  are  boiled  and  served  separately, 
and  the  other  vegetables  as  well,  except  in  the  case 
of  soup. 

By  this  means  a  choice  is  offered  in  the  rare 
casrs  ol  children  being  inclined  to  be  fastidious. 
U  is  remarkable  that  the  majority  of  the  children 
dislike  the  use  of  milk  in  rice  or  other  puddings, 
but  plain  boiled  rice,  with  the  varied  accompani. 
mcnt  of  sugar,  jam,  or  treacle  is  quite  popular,  as 
well  as  being  the  cheapest  of  the  dinners. 

The  dining-roi>m,  as  -ell  as  by  the  entrance  from 
the  schools,  is  approicbed  by  a  short  lli)jht  of  stairs 
from  the  kitchen  in  the  master's  residence,  the 
capital  stove  in  which  supplies  also  hot  pipes  to  the 
girls'  lavatory  above,  thereby  quickly  drying  the 
little  damp  clocks,  &c.,  in  case  of  a  wet  morning's 
walk.  In  the  dining-room  are  three  p.irallel  lines  of 
tables,  on  which  are  spread  cloths  and  plates,  with 
forks,  knives,  and  spoons,  as  the  coming  dinner  re- 
quires. The  sin  eldest  girls  act  as  waitresses,  a  proper 
quantum  of  dinner  being  reserved  for  them   after- 

The  children  are  mustered  and  marshalled  in  due 
school  order  into  their  places  at  the  tables  punc- 
tually within  a  few  minutes  of  noon.  After  the 
singirig  of  grace  the  door  from  the  kitchen  opens, 
and  the  master  appears,  followed  by  his  assistants 
(his  own  daughters,  as  it  happens),  carrying  large, 
llat,  iron  enamelled  pans  containing  the  dinner. 
Each  takes  a  position  conveniently  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  tables.  In  the  case  of  puddings  the 
slicing  is  done  in  the  kitchen.  The  little  waitresses 
rapidly  surround  each  server  with  a  plate  in  each 
hand,  darting  to  the  other  end  for  the  other  portion 
of  the  meal  if  required.  The  food  is  dexterously 
placed  on  each  plate,  without  exception  by  one 
movement  of  the  arm  only  ;  the  most  marvellous 
performance,  e.g. — which  practice  makes  perfect — 
being  the  placing  of  a  quantum  of  treacle  rapidly 
on  each  plate,  without  mess  or  sticky  trail,  by  one 
twist  round  a  broad  common  kitchen  knife,  and  a 
dab  on  inside  rim  of  the  plate.  No  difference  as  to 
quantity  is  made  on  account  of  the  various  ages  of 


the  children,  except  by  the  number  ofhelps;Mil 
as  to  this  there  is  no  limit  but  the  exhaustiMLirf 
the  day's  supply.  Hence  all  ages  and  appttitts, 
balancing  one  against  the  other,  have  jiiil  u 
much  as  they  require.  It  is  a  veritable  case  oI 
Exodus  xvi.,  i8. 

Fifteen,  or  at  the  utmost  twenty  minutes, 
finishes  the  whole  business,  and  leaves  the  six  little 
waitresses  dining  at  their  leisure  before  the  cltii- 
ing  up. 

That,  counting  the  extra  grant  earned,  such  diih 
ners  can  be  made  (when  the  necessary  room  and 
plant  is  found)  self-supporting,  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
the  cost  of  material  used  is  well  beneath  the  chil- 
dren's pence. 

The  only  objection  worthy  of  the  name  the  write 
has  ever  heard  is  that  this  system  is  only  .uioiher 
instance  of  taking  off  parental  responsibiliiy  troo 
the  labouring  classes,  which  is  so  increasiflglj 
characteristic  of  the  times.  To  which  the  obirioa 
reply  is  that  a  labouring  man — e.g.  with  lir.  i«d; 
and  live  or  six  children  of  school  age — could  tn- 
tainly  not  regularly  afford  more  than  one  penny  i 
day  for  ejch  of  their  dinners.  It  can  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  taking  off  his  responsibility  to  give  lus 
children  so  far  better  a  pennyworth  of  food  thm  hii 
wife  could  obtain  for  them  at  home. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Mundella,  that  it  is  M 
fj/^r- press  lire  but  K/(i^/--feeding  that  malses  tbt 
requirements  of  the  Education  Code  difficuh  of 
attainment,  is  undoubtedly  proved  by  this  school, 
as  with  such  originally  unpromising  material  it  hu 
been  enabled  to  come  up  to  the  highest  slandardrf 
excellence  in  elementary  schools. 

The  subject  of  school  dinners  having  now  becoM 
one  of  almost  national  importance,  the  abow 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  first  one  established  « 
a  regular  footing  cannot  be  without  interest  ll  b" 
long  ago  more  than  rewarded  its  generous  fouodo 
by  the  consciousness  he  must  have  of  the  good  lii 
thoroughly  successful  experiment  has  alreadydoiR 
and  is  destined,  we  trust,  more  largely  to  da  Mcrt- 
over,  as  a  secondary  result,  he  has  a  popnlawj 
growing  up  around  bis  family  seat  drawn  lowiro 
him  and  his  by  ties  of  gratitude  for  bodily  »" 
mental  improvement,  and  its  consequent  betar 
worldly  prospects. 


PaHkulars  of  the  kel  Diniursf 

»  Children  {three-fifths 

Standard  and  Iwe 

given  at  Ike  Ki>M 

(Devon)  NatieiuU  ScIukIs  during  Ike  Sumiia-  MoiUhs.     In  IVinlir  the' froporlien  ef  ntteU  is  larpr. 
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FENNY    DINNERS    IN    ANCOATS, 
MANCHESTER. 

r  Alexander  Forrest,  Holt  Town,  Manchester. 

)METiME  near  the  end  of  October  a  neighbour 
me  to  me  and  said,  *  There  are  a  great  number  of 
ry  poor  children  at  our  doors,  and  I  wish  you 
»uld  set  about  some  plan  to  get  them  a  bit  of  food.' 
aid, '  I  will  think  it  over  and  let  you  know  in  a 
y  or  two.*  Now  to  those  who  know  Ancoats  I 
h1  not  say  that  we  have  *  the  poor  always  with  us.' 
ere  may  be  some  before  whom  this  paper  will 
ne  who  do  not  know  Ancoats  ;  to  them  I  say  no 
irter  associated  with  poverty  in  any  city  in 
gland  exceeds  Ancoats  in  all  the  elements  of  a 
)r  neighbouihood.  Firstly,  the  nationality  of  the 
)ple  is  very  largely  Irish  ;  secondly,  not  one  trace 
its  former  respectabihty  in  the  shape  of  middlc- 
5S  houses  remains.  True,  the  doctor  and  the 
lister  live  here,  but  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
s  more  from  necessity  than  choice  that  they  have 

moved  off  with  the  others.     Railway  extension, 

closing  of  cellar  dwellings,  the  conversion  of 
tage  property  into  business  premises,  have  all 
itributed  to  the  congestion  of  population  that 
IT  exists  in  Ancoats. 

Twenty  years*  experience  among  the  poor  has 
ivinced  me  that  there  are  many  forms  of  charity 
iitively  injurious  ;  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  gross 
ise  of  charity  to  minister  to  a  depraved  yearning 

drink,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  becomes  as 
,ch  a  duty  as  a  privilege  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
the  the  naked. 

I  am  sure  few  will  credit  the  amount  of  misery 
licted  on  our  poor  children  who  are  compelled  to 
ar  the  rigours  of  the  *  Code  *  in  addition  to  the 
ngs  of  hunger,  and  the  scant  covering  that  does 
ty  for  clothes.  I  have  gone  from  door  to  door  for 
i  past  two  months  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
icoats.  I  have  heard  life  histories  of  misery  and 
stitution  long-borne  and  severe,  the  bare  recital 

which  would  harrow  the  feelings  and  lead  those 
10  are  not  conversant  with  the  conditions  under 
lich  thousands  in  the  great  city  of  Manchester  live, 
think  that  the  descriptions  were  highly  coloured, 
id  to  hope  that  the  reality  was  surely  not  so  bad. 
appeal  to  all  who  have  had  experience  in  this  work, 
their  souls  have  not  sunk  within  them,  to  see  the 
ter  helplessness  and  hopelessness  of  many  with 
horn  they  have  come  in  contact. 
In  the  course  of  my  visitation  to  the  public  schools, 
ere  was  placed  before  me  most  authentic  and  con- 
ncing  evidence  that  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of 
c  children  were  under- fed ;  that  in  one  class- 
om  of  boys,  whose  ages  varied  from  7  to  12 
ars,  on  Nov.  2,  1884,  seventeen  out  of  seventy 
blared  they  had  not  tasted  food  up  till  midday  ; 
It  is,  they  had  come  from  home  without  break- 
•tand  with  a  hard  forenoon's  task  before  them, 
'is,  indeed,  has  so  arrested  school  wot.  that  many 
•line  Mr.  Bright,  the  head  master  of  All  Souls' 
^ool,  has,  during  school  hours,  sent  for  bread  and 
tributed  it  to  the  starving  lads.  And  frequently 
tie  lad  who  has  brought  with  him  a  piece  of 
^d  has  generously  shared  it  with  a  school  mate 
re  hungry  than  himself.  Another  head-master, 
•  Powell,  gave  me  the  names  of  several  boys 
ose  absence  was  accounted  for  by  their  want  of 
tbes.  I  visited  many  of  the  homes,  and  in  every 
«  found  the  reasons  given  bond  fide. 
n  one  house  in  Buckley  Street,  Ancoats,  where 


three  children  attended  Every  Street  Board  School, 
I  found  two  at  home  and  one  out.  The  two  at  home 
were  minding  two  babies,  and  all  huddled  round 
(he  little  bit  of  fire  in  the  grate ;  there  was  not 
a  vestige  of  food  of  any  kind  in  the  house.  The 
father,  a  tile  cutter,  had  been  out  of  work  for 
months  ;  the  mother  did  a  bit  of  charing  when  she 
could  get  it.  The  father  had  been  out  all  night, 
and  earned  \s.  6d.  for  watching,  every  farthing  of 
which  went  for  rent.  The  boys  had  neither  shirts 
on  their  backs  nor  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their 
pinched  looks  and  piercing  eyes  told  of  long-con- 
tinued hunger. 

Now  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ordinarily 
a  child  prefers  the  street  (especially  in  winter; 
to  the  warm,  well-ventilated,  clean  school-room. 
The  whole  routine  of  a  modem  school  is  a  happy 
experience  to  a  healthy  child.  The  singing,  the 
physical  exercise,  the  playground  with  its  gym- 
nasium, the  lessons,  and  the  surroundings  are  all 
calculated  to  minister  to  the  best  instincts  of 
youth  ;  but  how  each  and  all  of  these  attractions 
lose  their  interest,  and  from  being  a  pleasure 
become  a  terror  and  a  pain,  from  the  fact  that 
nature's  claims  for  food  are  pressing  and  para- 
mount !  There  is  only  one  subject  before  a  hungry 
child's  mind,  or  at  least  it  takes  precedence  of  every 
other — that  is  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  its  natural 
cravings,  and  if  these  are  not  in  some  measure 
cared  for  and  provided  for,  all  efforts  at  the  instruc 
tion  or  improvement  of  the  mind  will  be  more  or 
less  abortive.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  will  bear  me  out  in  my  statement  that  the 
difficulties  of  tuition  increase,  as  the  last  minutes  of 
the  school  hours  drag  their  slow  length  along.  We 
have  failed  to  estimate  the  large  quota  of  human 
nature  in  school-children,  and  this  department  needs 
a  constant  supply  of  fuel  to  keep  up  the  steam  at 
the  standard  of  high-pressure,  now  demanded  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Public  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

While  drink  is  the  primary  cause  of  three- fourths 
of  the  destitution  in  our  midst,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  cite  a  case  where,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  poverty  overtakes  a  family  and  the  ability  to 
rise  above  it  seems  to  be  denied  them  : — On 
Nov.  24,  a  Mrs,  Gilbert  came  for  a  recommendation 
for  a  child  who  was  ill.  We  had  had  four  of  her 
children  at  our  penny  dinners  for  near  a  month,  and 
I  at  once  returned  with  her  to  her  house  to  verify 
the  story  of  her  troubles.  I  found  her  husband,  a 
man  about  thirty,  lying  on  a  truckle  bed  with  a 
couple  of  potato  bags  covering  him,  and  in  great 
agony  from  bronchitis.  On  the  Saturday  previous, 
the  aged  grandmother  had,  out  of  her  penury, 
spared  the  family  3//.  for  food.  Sunday  passed,  but 
no  food.  Monday,  a  few  stray  crusts.  Tuesday, 
they  all  got  relief  from  our  soup-kitchen.  The  two 
youngest  children  were  out-patients  of  the  Ardwick 
and  Ancoats  Hospital,  the  third  child  had  a 
withered  arm,  which  was  gradually  wasting  away. 
The  eldest  boy  had  sore  eyes,  the  result  of 
destitution  and  want.  The  father  and  mother 
were  both  sober,  steady  folk,  but  thoroughly 
overborne  by  the  crushing  conditions  of  their 
cruel  fate.  I  said,  '  My  good  woman,  why 
don't  you  go  into  the  workhouse,  where  your  poor 
husband  would  be  cared  for,  and  your  children,  too, 
until  times  mend  a  bit'  '  No,  sir,'  she  replied  ; 
*  we've  suffered  many  a  year  like  this,  and  we  may 
pull  through  this  one  yet.     I  don't  care  for  myself ; 
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but,  oh,  sir,  it*s  hard  indeed  to  see  five  of  them  cry 
for  bread  hours  at  a  time.  IVe  pawned  everything 
— furniture,  clothes,  even  to  what  my  children  could 
ill  spare — to  tide  over,  but  I'm  at  the  far  end  now.' 
These  are  the  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor 
that  one  sees  and  hears  daily.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  midday  meal  given  to  such  a 
family  as  this  simply  saved  the  children  from  pre- 
mature death,  and  made  it  possible  for  those  of 
them  who  were  of  school  age  to  attend  with  some 
degree  of  comfort. 

From  the  first  day  of  our  operations,  the 
system  of  tickets  was  adopted.  These  tickets 
were  distributed  to  the  various  schools,  the  teachers 
being  enjoined  to  exercise  every  care  that  only 
those  should  have  a  ticket  who  could  not  procure 
a  dinner  otherwise.  Those  applicants  who  came 
without  tickets  were  visited  at  their  own  homes, 
and  if  the  circumstances  warranted  it,  tickets 
were  given  to  the  children.  This  feature  of  home 
visitation  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  is  an 
*  essential '  which  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of 
the  scheme  to  leave  out.  The  attempts  at  impo- 
sition by  the  professional  spongers  and  importunate 
sneaks  are  so  numerous  and  so  barefaced,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  rigid  system  of  home  visitation 
will  counteract  this  deplorable  tendency.  With 
some  of  the  children,  under  vicious  training  and 
habits,  a  lie  comes  quite  as  pat  as  the  truth,  and  no 
other  method  will  meet  the  case  but  personal  inquiry 
on  the  spot.  This,  of  course,  entails  an  immense 
amount  of  voluntary  labour  ;  but  if  a  given  area  is 
marked  out  into  small  districts,  say  thirty  houses,  a 
willing  worker  will  always  be  found  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  home  visitation. 

We  have  confined  our  attention  to  a  good,  warm, 
wholesome,  midday  meal  given  at  one  o'clock,  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  dismissal  of  the  schools.  The 
dinners  are  given  in  a  room  measuring  40  feet  by 
20  feet,  with  tables  placed  across.  The  elder 
children  stand,  and  the  little  ones  sit  on  the  fioor. 
Our  dishes  are  of  tin  and  spoons  of  tinned  iron.  I 
am  sure  if  I  had  to  refurnish  I  would  have  the  dishes 
of  earthenware,  as  the  tin  dishes  rust  and  become 
offensive.  To-day,  Jan.  8,  the  dinner  was  Scotch 
broth,  and  to  make  60  gallons,  quite  sufficient  to 
serve  240  children,  the  recipe  was  as  follows  : — 


X. 


12  lbs.  ox-head  at  ^\d, 3 

6  ,,  marrow  bones  at  I  ^.  

10  , ,  carrois  ai  \(»t   ....•••..•......••... 

4  „  turnips  at  ^</.  

Four  cabbages   

Sweet  marjoram,  2</.,  thyme,  zd,    ... 

Parsley,  2^.,  leeks,  ^. 

^  a  peck  of  fine  oatmeal  

Salt  and  pepper     


d. 
6 
6 

5 

2 

5 

4 

II 

9 
3 


12  4  lb.  loaves  at  ^\iL 


7    3 
4    3 


II 


This  will  make  60  gallons  of  soup,  and  with  the 
bread  is  ample  for  240  children ;  the  cost  11^.  6^., 
with  wages,  45. — viz.  2^.  6^.  for  cook,  and  is,  6d, 
for  assistant,  making  15^.  6d. — ie.  ^h  farthings 
per  head.  This  regimen  is  varied  daily  with  pea 
soup,  but  the  cost  is  about  the  same. 

I  conclude  by  appending  the  opinion  of  the 
head  master  of  our  largest  Board  School,  which 
seems  conclusive  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  efforts. 


Board  School,  Every  Street,  Manchester, 

Dec  12,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — On  behalt  of  the  poor  children 
attending  this  school,  I  beg  that  you  will  accept 
my  most  heart-felt  thanks  for  your  kind  efforts 
in  org:anising  the  system  of  *  penny  dinners.*  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  appearance  and  intelligence  of  some  of  oor 
poorest  scholars,  during  the  six  weeks  that  they 
have  been  able  to  procure  one  good  meal  a  day. 
Boys  who  were  miserable-looking,  restless,  and 
wandering,  six  weeks  ago,  are  now  cheerful  and 
attentive.  The  work  of  the  Standards  needs  no 
over-pressure  on  boys  who  are  fed,  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  mental  effort  proves  too  much  for  an 
empty  stomach.  The  fact  that  we  have  in  this 
school,  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred 
children  whose  fees  are  remitted  by  the  Board 
affords  a  means  of  forming  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  amount  of  nourishing  food  within  the  reach  of 
many  in  this  district  The  education  problem 
would  be  easy  of  solution  if  it  were  not  for  the 
difficulty  many  experience  in  procuring  food ;  but 
nothing  can  be  done  by  way  of  training  children 
whose  stomachs  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  emptiness 
It  is  not  only  hunger  that  these  poor  waifs  have  to 
endure,  but  the  condition  bred  of  hunger  makes 
them  lifeless  and  insipid  when  at  play,  and  inatten- 
tive and  dull  when  at  school — I  am,  your  obedient 
servant,  C.  Powell 

Alex.  Forrest,  Esq. 


THE  FENNY  DINNEB  MOVEMBNT  II 

BIBMINaHAM. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  penny  dinner  question  has  aroused  some  little 
interest  in  Birmingham,  where  there  are  thousands 
ot  children  who  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  uste 
meat  fi*om  one  week's  end  to  another,  and  various 
attempts  have  already  been  made  at  providing  at  u 
little  cost  as  possible  dinners  of  a  nutritioos,  sub- 
stantial, and  sufficiently  abundant  character  for  tte 
poor  children  attending  the  Board  and  denomioi' 
tional  schools.  It  cannot  and  should  not  beove^ 
looked  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  parents  in  allcasa 
to  provide  proper  sustenance  for  their  children,  aw 
as  dinners  good  for  anything  cannot  possibly  be 
supplied  at  an  inclusive  cost  of  one  penny  per  head, 
either  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  onfcrtiaj 
careless  and  thriftless  parents  are  not  relieved  fl» 
their  proper  responsibility  while  in  a  position  to  (»• 
charge  it,  or  the  prices  charged  shoula  be  such  as  <• 
cover  the  cost — say  2d,  2j2r.,  or  3^.,  an  cxccptk* 
being  made  in  respect  of  cases  where  the  want  j 
real  and  genuine  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  fomilyv 
four  or  five  having  to  subsist  on  js.  or  &r.  per  weA* 
state  of  things  which  prevails  in  and  anxmd^ 
mingham  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  peoF 
imagine.  In  these  cases,  rather  than  the  cmldies 
should  starve,  a  system  of  remission  in  wbote  orj 
part,  such  as  obtains  in  respect  of  school  fecs,wo<» 
be  found  practicable,  and  could  be  worked  ^^jl^ 
the  same  channel  by  which  the  remission  of  x)*^ 
fees  is  regulated.  However  it  be  done^  "^."ii 
movement  is  to  be  a  real  boon  to  those  most  isvaii 
of  it  in  a  town  like  Birmingham,  it  win  ^^^ 
carried  on  by  voluntary  effort,  aad  be  fKCtaam 
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'  outside  coniribulions  n.5  well.  There 
about  the  need  for  something  of  the 

)e  successful  it  requires  to  be  carried 
touKhiy  business'like,  syaiematic  way, 

t  of  a  weEl-considcred,  comprehensive 

successful  atlcmpts  in  the  penny  dinner 
■ebeen  made  in  Birmingham  during  the 
four  weeks.  To  Mrs.  Birt  Davics  Cole- 
le  of  the  former  proprietor  of  the  Acorn 
gs  the  credit  of  ihe  first  practical  experi- 
dircction.  During  last  month  a  large 
rear  of  the  hot«l  was  fitted  up,  and  the 
rangements  made  forsupplyinga  dinner 
>r  some  two  hundred  of  the  poorest 
;nding  Ihe  schnois  connected  with  St. 
Mary's,  Si.  Chad's,  and  Christ  Church. 
one  penny  was  made,  and  the  tickets 
:d  to  the  children  at  their  respective 
1  the  first  day  (Dec.  8)  the  children  had 
iciween  a  pint  of  soup  and  four  ounces 
twelve  ounces  of  peas-pudding.  To 
ion  one  dish  was  served  at  each  end  of 
that  the  soup  eaters,  who  were  largely 
ity,  weic  at  one  end  and  the  pudding 
te  other.  The  soup  was  composed  of 
ts,  onions,  pearl  barley,  and  beef  bones. 
i  ihus  set  was  quickly  followed,  (or  on 
day  succeeding  the  successful  inaugura- 


abovf 


of  SI 


and    gentlemen    interested 

started  an   experiment  of   the    same 

tncciion  with  the  Board  Schools  of  the 

,ng  a  penny  dinner  at  the  Summer  Lane 

about  joo  children,  under  the  super- 
)f  Mrs.  R.  W.  Dale,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
^It-known  piaster  of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel, 
ne  Schools  contain  about  2,000  children, 
a    dinner    centre    in   themselves.      The 

in  their  customary  places,  without  being 
owever,  to  that  discipline  which  obtains 
ling  hours,  and  the  soup  or  other  food 
Drought  to  them.  About  half  an  hour  is 
the  meal,  after  which  grace  is  sung  and 
I  are  dismissed  to  the  playground  (ill 
.  As  much  variety  as  possible  is  intro- 
the  bill  of  fare,  of  which  the  following 
;n  as  an  example  : — Tuesday,  Irish  stew  ; 
,  milk  soup  ;  Thursday,  roly-poly  meat 
riday,  lentil  soup,  followed  by  bread  and 
-a-soup,  fig-pudding,  rice  pudding,  and 
Cion  of  jam  tor  treacle,  are  also  down  on 
programme.  Someusefulhinlshavebeen 
r  the  committee  in  the  preparation  of 
.  from  the  little  pamphlet  published  by 
'■.  Moore  Ede,  rccior  of  Gateshead-on- 
recipes  he  has  given  have  not  been 
llowed  in  all  cases,  some  of  the  ladies  on 
ee  having  suflident  practical  knowledge 

to  improve  upon  them.  There  is,  of 
,«  little  difficulty  in  pleasing  all  tastes, 
r  instance,  when  the  dinner  consisted  of 
a  palatable  dish  composed  of  milk, 
ties,  it  was  evident  some  of  the  children 
leased  with  it.     One  little  giri,  asked 

liked  her  dinner,  replied  in  the  negative 
lisiakable  air  of  having  made  up  her  mind 
object ;  while  another  girl  gave  as  the 
.issatisfaction  that  onions  had  been  put 
t  instead  of  peas.  Many  children,  it  is 
mions,  unless  they  have 


so  well  boiled  that  their  pungent  flavour  is 
destroyed.  And  on  this  occasion  there  seemed  to 
ha\'e  been  a  slight  mishap  in  the  culinary  department 
which  would  doubtless  not  be  allowed  to  occur  again. 
All  these  litile  mattes  will,  of  course,  be  obviaie<l 
expericce  is  gained,  and  meanwhile  the 
demand  for  tickets  proves  the  popularity  with 
which  the  movement  is  attended.  The  committee 
having  charge  of  arrangements  includes  several 
members  of  the  Scho  I  Board  and  a  number  of 
ladies  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Useful  Work 
Association.  Mr.  Osmund  Airy  ii  the  chairman, 
Mr.  George  Dixon  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Bowlby  are 
vice-chairmen,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  of  Maple 
Bank,  Edgbaston,  is  treasurer.  Three  centres  have 
been  started,  with  a  sub  committee  for  each.  They 
at  Summer  Lane,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Dale  being 
president  of  the  sub-committee,  and  Mr.  Silas 
Cooper  bonoiary  secretary;  at  Gooch  Street,  for 
children  attending  ten  Board  and  denominational 
schools.  Mr.  H.  J.  B.Ml  being  chairman  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Husband  honorary  secretary;  and  at  Unett 
Street,  for  children  attending  five  Board  and  deno- 
minational schools,  the  Rev,  J.  J.  Uixon  being  the 
chairman  and  Mr,  Kimberley  the  honorary  secre- 
tary. Provision  has  been  made  at  each  centre  for 
300  dinners,  but  if  the  experiment  proves  successful 
this  will  no  doubt  be  increased,  and  the  movement 
be  extended  throughout  the  town.  It  is  at  all  events 
gratifying  to  find  that  some  of  the  most  influential 
and  best  known  public  men  in  the  town  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement. 

The  experiment  was  discontinued  when  the  schools 
broke  up  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  has  not 
vet  been  resumed,  the  question  whether  they  can  be 
placed  on  anything  like  a  satisfactory  and  permanent 
basis  being  under  consideration.  The  actual  cost 
per  head  was  found  to  be  i^rf.  per  head.  A  number 
of  tickets  were  purchased  by  charitable  persons  and 
presented  to  some  of  the  poorest  children,  and  there 
was  a  tendency  towards  increase  manifest  in  this 
direction.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  experiment  in 
Birmingham  may  be,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  scheme  is  practicable,  if  carried  out  on  some 
surh  lines  as  are  indicated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  whole 
of  the  preliminary  expenses — about  4o/,^have  been 
met  by  donations  forwarded  in  response  to  an  appeal 
issued  thmu(th  the  public  press. ^_ 


The  Recent  Tvphoio  KwtieHic  at  Kiodek- 
MINSTER  ^Al  their  December  meeting  the  Drainage  and 
WRterworks  Committee  reported  to  the  Kidderminster 
Town  Council  tbat  the  plans  and  eslimales  which  had 
tieen  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Prilchard,  C.E.,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  sewerage  and  the  water  supply,  were 
under  consideration.  Tliey  were,  however,  waiting  for 
the  report  presented  by  Dr.  Parsons  to  the  Local  Goifern- 
ment  Boaril,  relative  to  his  inquiry  into  the  recent  out- 
hiejfc,  before  coming  to  a  decision  thereon.  The  (fealhs 
(luring  the  month  were  43,  giving  a  death-rate  of  Jfg, 
compared  with  14'4  in  the  eotrcaponding  month  last  year. 
Sn  of  the  deaths  were  from  typhoid  fever.  The  medical 
officer  had  forwarded  to  Dr.  Par-ions  a  tcpoil  u  to  8SS 
coses  of  typhoid  fever,  and  there  were  more  to  be  sent. 
There  were,  it  was  .-stated,  still  some  cases  in  the  town. 

Thb  .-Eohis  WATEKSi-aAV  and  General  Ventj- 
LATiNG  COMPANT,  of  ajj  High  Holboto,  have  received 
instructions  from  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  to  apply  theii 
complete  system  of  Inlet  and  Outlet  Ventilation,  and 
lupply  of  warm  or  cold  fresh  purified  air  to  the  R^iiiry 
Room  of  the  General  Post  Office  (New  Building),  St. 
I  Mftrtin's-le-Gmod. 
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A    FENNY    DINNEB    CENTBE. 

By  Miss  E.  A.  Gladstone. 

Having  been  asked  to  describe  the  penny  dinner 
centre  in  connection  with  Edinburgh  Road  Board 
School,  near  Kensal  Green,  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  up  as  a  model  to 
others,  but  to  show  how  easily  and  inexpensively 
these  centres  may  be  arranged. 

Our  premises  simply  consist  of  a  front  kitchen 
where  the  children  eat  their  food,  sitting  in  rows  on 
benches  ;  a  back  kitchen,  with  a  small  range  ;  and 
a  common  wash-house,  where  the  chief  part  of  the 
cooking  takes  place.  The  copper  serves  equally 
well  for  making  soup  or  boiling  puddings,  and  if  we 
want  an  extra  quantity  of  either,  we  use  a  large  iron 
pot  over  the  kitchen  fire.  The  cook  starts  work 
about  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  and  by  twelve 
o'clock  the  food  is  ready  for  the  children.  With 
such  accommodation  we  cannot  offer  a  choice  of 
dishes  on  any  day,  but  sufficient  variety  is  attained 
by  alternating  soup  and  pudding,  and  we  often  suit 
our  provision  to  the  climate  of  the  day,  pudding 
being  more  tempting  in  warm  weather,  while  nothing 
is  so  much  appreciated  as  hot  soup  when  frost  or 
snow  is  holding  sway  outside.  It  may  be  well  to 
explain  that  soup  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  what 
is  called  Irish  stew  ;  meat  and  vegetables  ;  meat  and 
rice,  &c.,  in  some  centres.  These  different  elements 
predominate  by  turns  ;  sometimes  the  soup  is  founded 
on  potatoes,  sometimes  on  fresh  chopped  vegetables, 
sometimes  on  rice,  sometimes  on  peas,  but  it  is 
always  served  in  a  liquid  condition,  and  eaten  in 
basins.  These  basins  are  equally  convenient  for 
suet  pudding  on  other  days,  while  large  galvanised 
iron  spoons  arc  used,  which,  though  not  elegant,  are 
safe  and  strong  and  serviceable. 
These  are  two  recipes  as  specimens  : — 

5.    d. 

Split  peas,  \  peck  (8  lbs.) o    6 

Rice,  3  lbs o    4J 

Assorted  vegetables I     6 

Meat  (piece  of  pork  or  bullock's  cheek). .     i     6 
Salt,  pepper,  &c o    2 

4    oj 

This  would  make  about  8  gallons  of  soup,  suffi- 
cient for  from  60  to  70  children. 
Suet  pudding — 

J.   d. 

Flour,  I J  peck 2     i 

Suetine,  2\  lbs i     8 

Jam,  3j  lbs.  (half  a  7-lb.  jar) o  loj 

Bakingpowder o    2 

4    9i 

This  amount  will  make  four  or  five  large  roly-poly- 
shaped  puddings,  which  we  boil  in  cloths  in  the 
copper,  and  cut  up  into  slices  of  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  putting  a  lump  of  jam  on  each.  Each 
pudding  may  be  cut  into  14  slices,  so  providing  for 
from  60  to  70  children.  Any  pudding  left  over 
makes  excellent  dumplings  in  the  soup. 

Of  course  these  recipes  may  be  much  varied,  but 
many  kinds  of  food  may  be  arranged  which  shall 
cost  less  than  5^.  for  seventy  children,  and  the  profits 
of  supplying  icx>  children  might  cover  all  the  outlay, 
including  wages  of  cook,  fuel,  and  even  expenses  of 
original  plant. 


The  children  themselves  consider  that  they  get  x 
very  fair  pen  nywonh,  better  than  they  could  get  in 
any  cookshop,  and  testify  to  the  food  being 'real 
foine  *  and  satisfactorily  *  filling.'  They  come  into 
the  room  in  relays,  infants  having  the  first  tun,  as 
these  little  people  like  to  plod  through  their  food 
slowly  and  deliberately.  The  boys  generally  come 
in  with  a  clatter,  and  swallow  their  meal  as  near  the 
scalding  point  as  they  dare,  and  are  quickly  od 
again  to  join  their  comrades  in  games  outside, 
where  they  need  not  observe  such  strict  order  as 
we  find  it  necessary  to  enforce  in  our  room.  1 
ought  to  mention  that  every  day  one  or  two  ladies 
are  in  attendance  to  help  serve  the  children,  to  keep 
order,  and  to  receive  their  payments ;  and  we  haie 
the  centre  open  on  the  four  middle  days  oftlie 
week. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive,  with  a  view  U 
publication,  annowicements  of  meetings,  report^tf 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papm 
read  before  the  fnembers  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


Local  Authorities  throughout  the  country 
would  confer  a  favour  on  the  Editor  of  the 
Sanitary  Record  by  forwarding  to  bim  afl 
documents  relative  to  Water  supply,  Sanitation, 
and  Health  matters  generally,  which  come  under 
their  notice.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  receiie 
reports  from  Engineers  of  Waterworks,  Sewerage 
Projects,  and  Domestic  Drainage  Improvements 
for  notice,  comment,  and  illustration. 


THE    HEALTH    EXHIBITION 
AWARDS. 

So  fickle  is  the  public  mind,  that  the  wonderful  sbov 
which  drew  all  the  world  to  South  Kensington  list 
year  has  probably  passed  out  of  the  memories  of 
most  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  ai^ 
tion  only  as  admirers  and  wonder-gazers.  The  waft 
serious  part  of  the  extraordinarily  varied  collcctioorf 
objects  that  were  gathered  together  in  the  HorticultBW 
Society's  grounds — viz.,  the  judgments  ihat,'^ 
pronounced  upon  the  exhibits  by  the  jurors  appointrf 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  President,  interested d* 
world  for  a  morning  and  an  afternoon,  and  then  bao 
to  make  way  for  newer  and  fresher  objects « 
curiosity.  It  would  perhaps  in  any  case  be  idk to 
expect  that  the  public  at  large  would  manifest  aof 
very  great  enthusiasm  as  to  the  decisions  of  expels 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several  ahiWsj 
but  labours  so  onerous  and  protracted  as  those « 
the  jurors  ought  certainly  to  have  recei»ed  bk*< 
general  public  recognition  than  seems  to  have  \fXM 
given  to  them. 
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)ne  reason  why  so  little  interest  has  been  evinced 
the  matter  is  the  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect 
f  in  which  the  awards  have  been  made  known, 
ere  is  no  special  reason  that  we  can  see  why  the 
adications,  sent  in  by  the  juries  in  almost  every 
e  before  the  end  of  August,  and  finally  settled  by 
Jury  Commission  in  the  early  p^rt  of  October, 
uld  not  have  been  published  in  time  for  the 
)lic  to  be  able  to  compare  side  by  side,  with  their 
1  eyes,  the  different  exhibits  of  the  same  class, 
n  which  they  might  chance  to  be  desirous  of 
king  a  selection.  And  there  is,  in  our  view,  still 
» justification  for  the  publication  in  the  first  place 
\o  bald  a  schedule  of  awards,  and  for  the  subse- 
jnt  extraordinary  delay  in  issuing  the  more  defi- 
5  list  which  was  its  necessary  complement. 
The  original  list,  published  in  a  London  Gazette 
the  end  of  October,  and  reprinted  by  the  Jury 
mmission,  contained  only  the  class,  the  name 
the  exhibitor,  and  the  nature  of  the  award. 
•w  there  was  here  an  omission  of  which  the  un- 
upulous  exhibitor  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself, 
hough  the  jurors  were  enjoined  to  state  specifi- 
ly  the  particular  articles  which  they  considered 
deserve  recognition,  the  London  Gazette  simply 
nounced  that  such  and  such  an  exhibitor  had 
:eived  a  gold  medal  in  Class  509.  What  more 
Lural  than  for  the  enterprising  manufacturer  to 
>el  his  entire  collection  of  exhibits  as  crowned 
th  laurels  at  the  hands  of  a  discriminating  jury  ? 
hereas  the  fact  was— though  the  world  did  not 
ow  it  till  two  months  later — that  only  one  parii- 
lar  apparatus  or  exhibit  shown  by  our  friend  the 
Id  medallist  had  received  any  award  at  all. 
early  the  fuller  list  of  adjudications,  which  was 
r  some  inscrutable  reason  delayed  in  publication 
I  Christmas  time,  ought  to  have  been  published 
ben  the  earlier  list  was  ;  ought,  indeed,  to  have 
ken  its  place. 

But  even  this  much-delayed  second  list  is  unsatis- 
xrtory.  It  divides  the  awards  into  the  several 
lasses  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  diplomas 
\  honour,  and  certificates  of  thanks,  and  under 
ach  of  these  heads  ranges  the  recipients  of  medals, 
:c,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  note  of  the  class 
nder  which  they  exhibited,  and  the  particular  exhibit 
eceiving  an  award.  It  is,  however,  absolutely 
Qipossible  for  anyone  who  does  not  make  an 
ndex  for  himself  to  find  out  from  this  pamphlet 
I'hat  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury,  the  comparative 
[merits  of  the  several  exhibits  in  a  particular  class, 
iardy  this  is  all-important.  A  person  anxious  to 
Bake  a  selection  of  a  particular  piece  of  apparatus 
nay  be  bewildered — probably  is  plunged  into  un- 
athomable  despair— by  the  overwhelming  merits 
*Wch  the  prospectus  of  each  individual  maker 
'kows  to  appertain  to  all  his  goods.  A  reference  to 
he  awards  of  the  International  Health  [Exhibition 
»nes  might  save  him  this  anguish,  if  the  official 
•^mphlet  were  arranged  in  proper  form ;  but  it  is 
ot  And  so,  for  the  behoof  of  all  and  sundry  who 
**y  wish  to  have  an  intelligibly  compiled  abstract 
f  the  final  results  of  the  Exhibition,  we  have  had 
list  of  the  awards  of  our  own  prepared.  This 
ill  be  published  immediately — it  could  not  be 
"Ought  out  before  for  the  reason  already  stated — 
the  final  number  of  our  popular  'Exhibition 
Kcord,'  to  which  it  will  form  a  fitting  pendant 
This  labour  has  been  undertaken  not  only  be- 
iise  a  ^reat  number  of  our  subscribers  have  been 
imounng  for  an  understandable  list  of  awards, 


but  because  it  seems  to  us  of  importance  that  the 
adjudications  of  the  juries  should  be  accurately  and 
precisely  set  forth  for  general  information.  Our 
revised  version  of  the  awards  will  therefore  be 
arranged  under  classes.  The  gold  medallists  in  each 
class  will  be  given  in  alphabetical  order,  then  the 
silver  medallists  in  that  class,  then  the  bronze 
medallists,  and  afterwards  the  non-competitive  re- 
cipients of  diplomas  of  honour  and  special  certificates 
of  thanks  in  the  same  class.  The  precise  address  of 
each  medallist,  &c.,  is  given,  and  the  country  under 
which  the  exhibit  is  grouped,  e.g,  France,  Italy,  &c. ; 
and  last,  and  most  important,  the  particular  exhibit 
for  which  the  award  is  made.  It  would  obviously 
not  be  fitting  to  say  more  of  this  supplement  here  ; 
but  we  shall  be  disappointed  and  surprised  if  it  is 
not  found  vastly  more  useful  and  practical  for 
ordinary  wants  than  the  official  publication  of  the 
Jury  Commission. 


CUTTING     OFF     WATER     FOE 
NONPAYMENT    OF    RATES. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  power 
which  the  Water  Companies  possess,  under  the 
General  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts,  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  if  their  rates  are  not  paid.  Many  people 
think  that  this  is  a  power  which  should  be  taken 
away;  and  others  that  the  companies  should  not 
be  allowed  to  put  it  in  force  where  the  amount  pay- 
able is  in  dispute.  The  power,  however,  exists, 
and  the  companies  are  by  law  enabled  to  cut  off  the 
supply  where  their  charges  are  not  paid.  If  they 
were  ordinary  traders,  no  one  could  deny  their  right 
to  discontinue  the  supply  of  goods  to  a  customer 
who  did  not  pay  for  those  he  had  previously  had. 
They  are,  however,  monopolists  who  carry  on  busi- 
ness under  conditions  prescribed  by  Parliament. 
One  of  those  conditions  is  that  they  have  the  same 
right  as  an  ordinary  trader,  to  cease  supplying  a  cus- 
tomer who  will  not  pay,  and  they  have  lately  shown 
that  they  are  disposed  to  insist  upon  this  right.  The 
fact  that  a  consumer  asserts  his  water  bill  to  be  too 
large,  does  not  exempt  him  from  the  liability  of 
having  his  supply  cut  off  if  he  refuses  to  pay.  The 
Courts  have  recently  refused  to  grant  injunctions 
restraining  the  companies  from  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  in  this  respect,  and  have  told  the  discon- 
tented consumers  to  take  their  statutory  remedy  of 
getting  the  assessment  settled  by  two  justices  (or  a 
stipendiary  magistrate).  Of  course,  if  a  company 
demanded  excessive  rates  and  cut  off  the  supply  for 
nonpayment,  they  might  be  liable  to  pay  damages 
for  so  doing ;  but  they  cannot  be  restrained  from 
cutting  off  the  supply,  by  reason  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  amount  payable.  One  case  in  which  the  injunc- 
tion was  claimed  and  refused  has  had  a  curious  ter- 
mination. Refused  the  remedy  he  asked,  the 
ratepayer  at  last  went  before  a  magistrate  to  have 
his  assessment  fixed.  He  ought,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  to  have  taken  this  step  in  the 
first  instance,  but  he  preferred  trying  legal  experi- 
ments instead.  The  magistrate's  decision  was  that 
the  company's  valuation  was  right,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  now  appears  that  there  was  no  overcharge, 
and  therefore  no  reason,  moral  or  legal,  why  the 
supply  should  not  have  been  cut  off  in  consequence 
of  the  nonpayment  of  the  bill.  This  may  not 
always  be  the  case,  but  even  where  the  charge 
is  excessive,  the  proper  course  is  to  pay,  under  pro- 
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Ust,  and,  when  the  valuuion  is  stttled,  to  claim  back 
the  difference  from  the  company.  An  aggrieved 
ratepayer  may  like  to  pose  as  a  martyr,  unable  to 
wash  because  a  tyrannical  company  refuses  to  sup- 
ply him  with  water  for  which  he  will  noi  pay  ;  and,  if 
he  has  only  himself  to  consider,  there  is  no  great 
objeciion  to  his  adopting  this  rSU.  It  is  true  that, 
if  his  premises  remain  long  without  a  water  supply, 
Ihey  may  become  a  nuisance,  lo  which  his  neigh- 
b  lurs  may  reasonably  object ;  but  this  is  perhaps 
only  a  minor  consideration.  In  many  instances, 
however,  where  payment  of  rates  is  disputed,  the 
ratepayer  is  not  himself  the  only  consumer.  Where 
the  houses  are  sra  ill,  or  are  let  out  in  separate 
rooms  or  tenements,  the  landlord  pays  the  water- 
rates,  as  he  pays  the  poor-rates, in  a  lump,  and  charges 
his  tenants  a  rent  calculated  so  as  to  recoup  him  this 
outlay,  as  well  as  to  give  a  payment  for  the  use  of  his 
property.  In  such  cases  the  occupiers  who  use  the 
water  are  not  parlies  to  any  dispute  as  to  its  price, 
but,  if  it  is  cut  off,  they,  and  not  the  landlord,  are  the 
sufferers.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  grievance. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  water  being  cut  off  from 
houses  densely  crowded  with  poor  inhabitants, 
because  their  landlord  would  not  pay  the  water- 
rates.  In  such  cases  the  public  health  is  almost 
certain  to  suffer,  and  a  nuisance  to  be  created  ;  and 
in  times  of  epidemic,  the  probability  of  its  spreading 
would  be  greatly  increased.  The  tenants,  who  pay 
their  landlord  for  water  which  he  prevents  their 
having,  have,  no  doubt,  aright  of  action  against  him 
for  breach  of  contract.  But  the  damages  recover- 
able by  any  individual  would  usually  be  but  small, 
and  the  chances  of  an  action  being  brought  to 
enforce  their  rights,  are  consequently  so  remote  that 
landlords  are  not  deterred  by  considerations  for  their 
tenants'  convenience,  when  <]uestions  of  reducing 
their  own  water-rates  are  raised.  In  such  cases, 
where  the  cutting  off  of  a  water  supply  is  likely  to 
injuriously  affect  the  health  of  several  people  who 
are  no  parties  to  the  dispute,  it  is  the  duly  of  the 
local  authority  of  the  district  to  interfere,  and  if 
necessary,  to  restore  the  supply  at  the  expense  of 
the  landlord.  The  inspector  of  nuisances  ought  to 
detect  such  cases,  and  put  the  local  authority  in 
motion.  But  any  person  who  is  aware  of  the  facts 
may,  and  should,  also  inform  the  local  authority  ; 
and  if  he  is  a  ratepayer  of  the  district  and  so  a  per- 
son aggrieved,  may  also  inform  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  so  oblige  the  local  authority  to 
exercise  their  powers  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the '— 


Ventkationof  Public  Buii.niNCS.— Messrs.  Robert 

Boyle  &  Son,  Venlilaling  Engineers,  64  Holbom  Viaduct 
and  Glasgow,  arc  at  present  applying  and  have  applied 
their  self-acting  air-pump  ventilaiors  and  system  of  venli- 
lalioD  (o  (he  new  Tabernacle,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
being  built  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  ;  St.  Andrew's  Col- 
lie and  Asylum,  Algoa  Bay,  Africa  ;  Waddcsdon  Manor, 
residence  of  Baron  de  Rothschild  j  Aslon  Clinton,  Tring, 
residence  of  Lady  de  Rothschild ;  Crig-y-nos  Castle, 
Wales,  residence  of  Madame  Adelina  Fatti ;  Wilton 
House, ,' Wilton,  residence  of  Lord  Pembroke;  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Batli ;  residence  of  Earl  Giey, 
Howick  ;  Euston  Hall,  Thetford,  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  GiBflon ;  new  Post  Office,  Boston  ;  Reform  Club ; 
Delph  Lileiaiy  and  Scientific  Institute,  Elibw  Vale,  Mon; 
St.  Pancras  Workhouse  ;  County  Police  Station,  West 
Hartlepool;  New  County  Court,  Nottingham;  new 
hospital,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 


HONEY  AMD  ITS  ADTTLTEBITIOW. 
In  a  lecture  at  the  Conference  of  the  Beeketptrs' 
Association,  Mr.  O,  Hehner,  after  describing  hontj 
as  a  mixture  of  water,  dextro-  and  levo-glucose  in 
certain  proportions,  pointed  out  that  the  presence  o( 
pollen  grains  and  other  colouring  and  odorous  mjtten 
derived  from  flowers,  gave  to  the  honey  the  man 
diverse  tints  and  flavours,  and  that  when  theaboa- 
dance  of  any  particular  flowers,  as  clover,  bean, 
limes,  or  heather,  enabled  the  bees  to  indulge  their 
well-known  habit  of  keeping  to  one  source  at  a  lio^ 
the  resultant  product  was  as  capable  of  recosmliw 
'  as  was  any  vintage  or  description  of  wine. 

Cane  sugar,  by  treatment  with  an  acid,  yiekls  1 
syrup  almost  identical  with  honey,  though  of  course 
wanting  its  delicate  aroma  and  flavour ;  but  h 
several  reasons,  especially  its  cheapness,  its  kssti 
tendency  to  crystallise,  and  its  not  possessing  lie 
intense  sweetness  of  cane  sugar,  starch  syrup,  whid 
is  largely  manufactured  in  America  for  more  legiti- 
mate purposes,  as  brewing,  &c,  is  almost  cxclusire!/ 
employed  as  an  adulterant. 

Of  forty-two  samples  submitted  to  analysis  bf 
Mr.  Hehner,  twenty-six  were  avowedly  English,  niit 
American,  four  Swiss,  two  French,  and  one  Trans^ 
vanian.  The  three  last-named  and  twenty-lour  <i 
the  English  were  genuine,  but  only  two  of  the  Amtn- 
can.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Swiss,  seven  of  the 
American,  and  two  of  those  sold  as  English,  b< 
which  he  believed  to  be  really  American,  were  adul- 
terated. Nor  were  these  the  lowest  priced,  for  whtit 
perfectly  pure  English  honey  can  be  had  at  U 
per  lb.,  some  of  the  Swiss  cost  as  much  as  ix.  ji 
The  practice  of  adulteration  is  favoured  by  tie 
popular  notion  that  good  honey  should  be  alwifi 
clear  and  fluid ;  and  though  no  prosecutions  hait  ti 
yet  been  undertaken,  the  manumcturers  usually  eo- 
ploy  such  descriptions  as  '  prepared,'  '  fine  table,' « 
'  Swiss  '  honey,  just  as  the  vendors  of  adultoild 
coffees  call  them  '  prepared,'  or  '  French,'  with  aviet 
to  evading  the  law. 

It  is  possible  that  the  food  value  of  com  s;i^ 
may  be  as  great  as  that  of  honey,  but  the  lict  ibl 
bees  refuse  to  take  it  until  driven  by  hungerandthi 
generally  die  of  diarrhcea,  makes  even  this  doolX- 
fuL  Stilt  they  are  not  honeys,  just  as  an  anificol 
mixture  of  spirit,  water,  tartaric  acid,  and  colomif 
matter,  is  not  wine  ;  and  in  calculating  the  valoe* 
any  human  food,  we  must  take  account,  not  ontyci 
chemical  composition,  but  of  those  v^;ue  and  imde- 
finable  qualities  due  to  minute  traces  of  undetennint' 
bodies  which  impart  flavour  and  odour,  and  end 
a  stimulating  action  on  the  sensory  nerves.  Qow^ 
bean,  heather,  &c.,  honeys  are  as  distinct  in  thtii 
character  as  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Rhine  wioes; 
and  if  the  public  taste  could  be  educated  to  a|ip^ 
ciate  them,  floial  designations  would  be  at  least  M 
as  the  meaningless  and  delusive  uni 
.rogue. 


Small-pox  is  still  tife  in  the  county  of  Dniham ;  "  ■ 
ipeciil  meeting  of  the  Brandon  Local  Boanl,  Dr.  W.  C 
Blackett,  the  medical  officer,  reported  an  alinniif  <^ 
break  at  Langley  Moor,  where  at  Ibat  time  there  «■> 
upwards  of  twenty  cases.  Through  the  inHrameacib?^ 
the  vicar  of  Uiandon  two  Sisters  of  Hei^  bad  ba 
^■ngaged  to  nurse  the  patients.  At  the  lot  M«t4 
meeting  of  the  Durham  Rural  Sanitaij  AntboriV,  1^ 
C.  A.  Bell  gave  notice  that  at  the  new  mwCint  fcewJf 
move  a  resolution  that  a  proper  hospital  be  pmiM  ' 
once  for  infectious'  diseases. 
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NOTES  OFJIIE  MONTH. 

DANGEROUS    FIREPLACES. 

A  HOUSE  was  lately  burned  down  at  Liverpool  owing 
to  some  cinders  or  sparks  finding  their  way  through  a 
crack  or  defect  in  the  hearthstone,  and  thus  reaching 
the  woodwork  of  the  floor.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
fires  occur  in  this  manner  more  frequently  than  is 
generally  suspected,  but  at  the  s;»me  time  it  may  be 
said  that  occurrences  of  this  kind  should  be  of  the 
preventable  class,  as  it  is  owin^  to  a  wanton  neglect 
or  avoidance  of  ordinary  care  in  building,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  contravention  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  modern  Building  Act  or  of  the 
Local  Board  rules  in  force.  I  hese  rules  demand 
that  such  hearth  or  slab  shall  be  of  stone,  slate,  or 
other  incombustible  substance,  and  shall  be  laid 
wholly  upon  stone  or  iron  bearers  or  upon  brick 
trimmers,  and  shall  be  solid  for  a  thickness  of  seven 
inches  at  the  least.  The  simplest  and  most  con- 
venient method,  and  therefore  generally  in  use,  is 
to  turn  a  brick  trimmer,  or  flat  arch,  18  inches  wide, 
under  the  hearthstone  and  concealed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood  floor ;  and  as  it  is  also  enacted 
that  such  hearth  shall  be  wholly  bedded  on  an  in- 
combustible material,  the  haunches  of  the  arch  are 
usually  filled  in  with  concrete  to  form  a  level  face  to 
receive  the  hearth  or  slab.  It  therefore  follows  that 
if  a  defect  should  arise  in  the  hearthstone  itself,  and 
any  ashes  or  sparks  should  find  their  way  through 
any  such  aperture,  the  danger  is  arrested  by  means 
of  the  brickwork  or  concrete  with  which  the  sparks 
conie  next  in  contact.  If  this  legalised  construction 
is  adopted  and  carried  out  in  a  workmanlike  manner 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  casualties  of  the  descrip- 
tion reported,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
builders  are  sharply  looked  after  by  the  district 
surveyors,  or  those  in  authority,  and  although  their 
vigilance  is  occasionally  evaded,  such  mishaps  now- 
a-days  are  reduced  in  number ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  many  fireplaces  exist  in  an  ordinary 
house,  the  only  wonder  is  how  successfully  these 
scamped  constructions  are  minimised.  Antiquity 
can  hardly  be  advanced  as  an  excuse  for  careless 
builders,  as  the  Act  of  1774  specifies  a  very  similar 
sound  construction,  and,  indeed,  the  fear  of  fire 
animated  the  framers  of  the  Act  throughout,  as  it  is 
described  as  an  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of 
buildings,  and  for  the  more  effectually  pre^fenting 
mischiefs  by  fire  within  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  herein  perhaps  lies  the  difficulty, 
as  it  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  the  pro- 
vinces and  country  towns  took  their  cue  in  this 
respect  from  the  metropolis,  although  a  Building 
Act  was  passed  in  1667,  as  a  result  of  the  Great 
Fire.  Another  recent  instance  of  neglecting  ordi- 
nary precautions  may  be  noted  in  a  house  at  Not- 
ting  Hill,  built  within  the  last  twenty  years,  where 
the  flames  from  the  fireplace  made  their  way  into 
the  room  through  the  chimney-jambs  or  sides. 
These  are  specified  to  be  at  least  one  brick  thick, 
i.e.  about  mne  inches,  but  there  are  bricks  and 
bricks ;  a  soft,  ill-burnt  brick  will  soon  crumble 
away  if  not  protected,  and  a  violent  stirring  of  the 
fire  may  complete  its  downfall,  and  bring  the  flames 
in  contact  with  the  adjoining  woodwork.  These 
points,  though  apparently  slight,  and  the  danger 
being  covered  by  a  coat  of  plaster,  have  an  un- 
pleasant way  of  f  rcing  their  importance  upon  the 
uninitiated,  and  the  grievance  is  the  greater  as  the 


householder  has  no  real  remedy,  and  as  a  rule  no 
responsible  party  to  proceed  against,  if  even  it  were 
worth  while  to  do  so.  An  unfortunate  case,  bearing 
upon  this  in  a  measure,  may  be  cited.  It  was 
brought  before  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  a  common 
jury  not  very  long  since.  The  plaintiff  occupied  a 
house  in  Bays  water,  and  the  defendant  one  adjoin- 
ing. The  defendant's  chimney  caught  fire,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  plaintiff's 
house  on  the  drawing-room  floor.  It  appeared  that 
the  houses  were  built  about  twelve  years  ago  by  the 
same  owner,  and  that  a  half-brick  had  been  lefc  out 
in  the  flue  just  under  the  joists  of  the  plaintiff's 
drawing-room,  and  by  this  neglect  the  fire  had 
made  its  way  through  the  aperture.  When,  however, 
it  was  stated  in  evidence  that  the  aperture  was  in 
plaintiff's  wall,  and  that  his  neighbour  could  not  by 
reasonable  examination  have  discovered  it,  it  was 
admitted  that  the  action  could  not  be  supported. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  how  much  depends  upon  a  little 
care  and  common-sense  precaution  in  the  construc- 
tion at  the  beginning. 


THE   BOUNDARY   COMMISSION. 

It  is  refreshing  and  delightful  to  find  the  work  of  a 
Government  Department  done  in  a  business-like  and 
practical  fashion  ;  and,  in  common  we  suppose  with 
most  people,  we  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  favourable  manner  in  which  the  proposals  of  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  for  the  redistribution  of 
electoral  districts  have  been  almost  everywhere  re- 
ceived. It  is  worth  while  pointing  out,  however, 
that  the  real  difficulties — those,  namely,  in  which 
the  wishes  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  North  are  concerned — have  yet  to  be  grappled 
with  ;  and  the  Commissioners  have  been  cautiously 
feeling  their  way  in  these  districts,  by  sending  in 
advance  their  Assistant  Commissioners  to  feel  the 
local  pulse  as  to  the  divisions  of  towns  which  appear 
most  gttnerally  suitable.  The  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  certainly  bten  got  through  with  admirable 
promptitude  and  despatch ;  but  we  shall  still  be 
greatly  surprised  if  they  are  within  sight  of  the  end 
of  their  labours  when  Parliament  resumes.  There 
is  one  point  to  which  reference  may  properly  be 
made  at  this  juncture,  though  its  interest  is  pro- 
spective only.  Students  of  the  redistribution  scheme 
will  probably  have  observed  that  municipal  and 
Parliamentary  boroughs  are  proposed  by  it  to  be 
made  conterminous,  which  is  not  always  the  case  at 
present.  This  unification  of  the  limits  of  the  muni- 
cipal and  Parliamentary  borough  has  apparently 
been  regarded  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill  as  a  prin- 
ciple ;  but  they  have  forgotten  that  the  restless 
ambition  of  Town  Councils  is  for  ever  tending 
towards  the  enlargement  of  their  borders.  Every 
year  one  or  another  of  our  great  towns  becomes 
greater  still  in  the  matter  of  superficial  area,  through 
the  absorption  of  outlying  suburbs.  The  municipal 
borough  of  Bradford,  for  instance,  has  been  twice 
extended,  the  last  occasion  being  in  1881.  The  Par- 
liamentary borough  of  the  same  name  has  remained 
as  it  was,  so  that  its  population  is  now  15,000  less 
than  that  of  the  municipal  borough.  The  new  Re- 
distribution Bill  proposes  to  make  the  two  conter- 
minous. But,  suppose  the  Town  Council  of  Brad- 
ford, a  year  or  two  hence,  folds  other  districts  to  its 
ample  municipal  bosom,  bow  will  the  Parliamentary 
borough  fare  then,  if  its  unity  with  the  municipal 
borough  is  to  be  legarded  as  a  principle  ?    Will  it 
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expand  by  automatic  process,  will  it  remain  unex- 
panded,  or  will  new  redistribution,  on  a  microscopic 
scale,  be  every  now  and  then  be  necessary  to 
readjust  boundaries  ?  The  selection  of  one  from 
the  proverbial  three  courses  above  suggested  we 
leave  to  any  of  our  legislators  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  question. 

THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE  AT  OLDHAM.  * 

The  town  councillors  of  Oldham  have  been  much 
exercised  in  mind  regarding  the  smoke  nuisance 
arising  from  some  of  the  factories,  but  the  proverbial 
wisdom  among  a  multitude  of  *  councillors '  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sani- 
tary Committee,  when  the  facts  were  again  laid 
before  the  conscript  fathers,  it  was  decided  to  defer 
the  question  once  more,  and  it  was  also  suggested 
that  the  smoke  inspector,  amongst  others,  should  be 
discharged,  although  he  had  made  a  number  of 
observations  and  tabulated  them  carefully.  To  dis- 
charge an  official  who  had  done  his  duty,  be  it 
observed,  because  the  authorities  had  failed  to  do 
their  portion  of  the  work,  is,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
called for  and  premature.  In  the  metropolis,  as  we 
have  often  pointed  out,  the  authorities,  acting  under 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Act  of  1853  (amended  1856), 
carry  out  their  duties  effectively  and  with  great  vigi- 
lance, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
provincial  towns,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way.  A  furnace  fire  when  first  lighted, 
and  when  replenished,  must  necessarily  emit  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  smoke,  and  to  meet  this  un- 
avoidable fact  a  short  time  is  allowed  for  the  fire  to 
become  clear,  or  comparatively  so,  and  the  following 
saving  clause  also  appears  in  the  Metropolitan  Act : — 
*  Provided  always,  that  the  words  "  consume  or  burn 
the  smoke  "  shall  not  be  held  in  all  cases  to  mean 
"  consume  or  burn  all  the  smoke,"  and  that  the  justice 
or  justices  before  whom  any  person  shall  be  sum- 
moned may  remit  the  penalties  enacted  by  this  Act, 
if  he  or  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  person 
has  so  constructed  or  altered  his  furnace  as  to  con- 
sume or  burn  as  far  as  possible  all  the  smoke  arising 
from  such  furnace,  and  has  carefully  attended  to  the 
same,  and  consumed  or  burned  as  far  as  possible  the 
smoke  arising  from  such  furnace.'  The  time  referred 
to  varies  generally  from  five  to  twelve  minutes,  this 
latter  being  apparently  the  grace  which  is  allowed 
to  the  Oldham  manufacturers  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
limit,  the  owners  of  the  objectionable  chimnies  seem 
to  think  they  are  entitled  to  a  run  of  half  an  hour, 
and  one  sapient  member  implied  that  any  inter- 
ference with  their  selfishness  will  cripple  their  trade 
and  drive  it  from  the  town.  It  is  obviously  wrong 
to  entrust  the  sanitary  regulations  of  a  town  to  those 
who  are  afraid  to  put  in  force  the  proper  legislative 
action,  and  the  sooner  an  impartial  administration 
is  effected  the  better  for  the  general  good,  and  also 
for  the  individual  malcontents,  in  spite  of  their 
short-sighted  policy.  By  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  may  be  avoided  at  the  outset, 
and  a  good  stoker  may,  without  any  apparatus  or 
specially  constructed  furnace,  considerably  diminish 
the  nuisance  ;  and,  bearing  upon  this,  an  £ngineer*s 
letter  to  the  Times  on  this  burning  question,  on  a 
small  scale,  however,  may  be  quoted.  *  There  are 
among  the  varieties  of  coal  two  distinct  types.  The 
so-called  smokeless  coals  have  their  carbon  in  large 
and  gases  in  small  proportions  ;  their  structural  ap- 
pearance is  crystalline;  from  having  been  more  or 


less  coked  during  some  freak  of  nature.  As  tlxy 
require  more  oxygen  when  burning  than  other  coal, 
from  their  excess  of  carbon,  they  send  up  the  diim- 
ney  proportionately  larger  volumes  of  nitrogen  and 
carlfonic  acid,  both  of  which,  being  invisible,  escape 
the  name  of  smoke.  That  they  require  a  great 
draught  is  the  unscientific  expression  for  a  large 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  ;  they  may  smoulder  with 
less,  but  will  not  bum  without  it :  hence  they  are 
rarely  suitable  to  our  liking  in  existing  gratei 
House  coal,  from  being  of  a  laminated  structure,  is 
the  other  type.  Its  carbon  is  in  smaller  and  gases 
in  larger  proportions.  The  laminated  form  of  house 
coal  can  be  used  to  good  purpose,  since  it  presents 
well-defined  faces,  which  are  the  front  and  back  of 
the  coal  as  it  was  in  the  coal  measures,  and  also 
shows  ends  where  it  was  broken  off.  Now,  if  eiAer 
face  of  a  lump  be  tapped  with  a  hammer  in  the  coil- 
cellar,  it  will  open  out  without  loss  into  shaped 
pieces,  suitable  for  being  put  on  the  fire  ;  but  u  it 
be  struck  random  blows  it  may  be  smashed  up  into 
odd  bits,  which,  being  pitched  on  the  fire  in  a  hap- 
hazard way,  burn  as  best  they  may,  when  unneces- 
sary soot  is  the  consequence.  Or,  better  still,  pal 
the  lump  on  hot  embers  at  the  end  of  the  fire  with  a 
face  downwards,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  upper 
face  will  be  seen  to  split  along  the  laminae,  whei 
with  a  gentle  tap  it  falls  to  pieces,  and,  ignitinj^  witk 
the  best  advantage,  may  be  spread.* 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  offenders  are  not 
treated  with  undue  harshness,  or  want  of  notice,  aod 
being  in  possession  of  various  ways  and  means  of 
doing  right,  it  rests  very  much  with  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  are  open  to  conviction,  mentally  or 
legally. 

POPULAR  APPRECIATION   OF   INFECTIOUS 

HOSPITALS. 

We  have  recently  recorded  in  these  columns  sevcnl 
gratifying  instances  of  the  growing  appreciation  bf 
the  public  of  the  utility  of  infectious  hospttali. 
Writing  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire Combined  District,  Dr.  Bond  observes  thattk 
hospital  at  Cirencester  affords  ample  proof  of  tk 
fallacy  of  the  statements  which  the  opponents  of; 
these  institutions  are  so  fond  of  urging,  that  patieon 
cannot  be  got  to  enter  them,  and  that  paretf 
especially  will  not  allow  their  children  to  be  tabi 
to  them.  During  the  past  year  the  hospital  had  a 
more  severe  strain  put  ujpon  its  resources  than  inaif 
previous  year,  twenty-nve  cases  having  beeoal* 
mitted  to  it,  and  of  these  more  than  half  were  oader 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  period  during  which  the 
patients  remained  in  the  hospital  varied  from  nios 
to  forty-five  days,  with  an  average  of  26-4  days  b 
no  case  was  anything  charged  beyond  the  ^ 
expense  of  food ;  medicine  and  medical  attendaact 
being  debited  to  general  establishment  chaije^ 
which  are  divided  between  the  two  authorities  (po«^ 
law  and  sanitary)  in  agreed  proportions.  The  v^ 
cost  of  the  patients  was  49/.  i  is,  7^,  which  p* 
an  average  cost  per  diem  of  is,  4|k  The  vd 
amount  charged  to  patients  was  61,  12s,  2^^ 
27/.  IS,  i^d,  was  charged  to  the  urban  suittff 
authority,  from  whose  district  all  the  patieiits  ^ 
received,  the  remainder  being  paid  by  the  botfd* 
guardians  of  the  whole  area.  Ceruinl^t  ^  ^ 
Bond  observes,  money  could  scarcely  be  spc' 
better  than  this.  It  is  especially  to  be  hoped  ^ 
this  evidence  may  not  be  withoat  its  loihieDoe  ^ 
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>ration  of  Gloucester,  who,  for  some  un- 
Je  reason,  cannot  be  prevailed  to  unite 
iiral  authority  for  the  erection  and  main- 
fa  joint  hospital. 


THE   PARASITES   OF   FISH. 

ction  with  the  'mackerel  scare'  of  last 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  similar 

the  same  season  of  the  year  should  have 

at    Madras.      The  agitation  became  so 

1  that  the  Government  determined  upon 

ipation  into  the    subject,  which  was  en- 

Dr.  M.  C.  Furnell,  the  deputy  sanitary 

ner  of  the  province.     Upon  making  in- 

Furnell  was  unable  to  trace  a  single  case 

irising  from  eating  fish  ;  and  he  attributes 

>rincipally  to  sensational  newspaper  para- 

id    the    somewhat    hasty    conclusion    of 

cials.     Appended  to  the  report  is  a  list  of 

>a  which  infest  fish,  and  Dr.  Furnell  dis- 

question  how  it  happens  that  these  are 

transferred  to  mankind,  who,  in  India, 

irge  fish-eaters.     He  thinks  that  there  are 

three,  obvious  answers  to  this  question. 

the  parasites  are  generally  found  in  the 

ntestines,  and  more  frequently  in  the  free 

outside  the  viscer^i,  between  that  and  the 

er,  not  so  often  in  the  fish  itself.     The 

lot  unfrequently  found   in  the  fiesh,  but 

I  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines  ;  and  it  is 

item  for  even  the  lowest  classes  to  eat  fish 

lich  are  thrown  away  and  the  entozoa  with 

e  life  of  these  entozoa  (with  the  exception 

the  filaria  or  thread-worms),  when    once 

om  fishes,  is  very  feeble.  Water  raised  to 

point  effectually  kills  them.     Careful  ex- 

iiave  shown  that  even  in  cysiicerci  (beef 

jvhen    exposed    for    five    minutes    to    a 

e  of  135°  to  140°,  life  becomes  absolutely 

>r.  Furnell  found  that  much  less  than  this 

D    most    entozoa.     All    the    soft    paren- 

cestodes  die  when  removed  from  their 

put  in  fresh  water  to  await  their  turn  for 

n   under  the  microscope.     In   an  hour, 

)St  in  considerably  less  time,  all  signs  of 

/e  departed.     It  is  not,  therefore,  very 

that  even  simple  cooking  renders  them 

It  is  possible  also,  though  on  this  point 

I  writes  with  diffidence,    that    the    fish 

not  find  man  a  congenial  territory  for 

ace,  or  unquestionably  more  cases  would 

r  notice. 


CATION  OF   CASES   OF  xMEASLES. 

iswooDE  Cameron,  in  his  last  report  on 
Id,  repeats  a  plea  he  made  some  time  ago 
ipulsory  notification  of  cases  of  measles 
I.  He  points  out  to  the  Town  Council, 
s  ample  power  to  require  this  under  their 
that  measles  is  a  disease  very  difficult  to 
3nce  gets  a  fair  start,  and  it  is  a  disease 
ti  a  very  great  amount  of  culpable  negli- 
e  matter  of  disinfection  exists.  The  fact 
deaths  have  happened  in  one  year  in  Hud- 
fficLently  shows  how  very  fatal  it  may  be. 
>n  does  not  ask  his  authority  to  dt  part 
isual  practice  of  declining,  except  in  very 


special  circumstances,  to  take  cases  of  this  disease 
into  hospital.  The  children  usually  affected  are  too 
young  for  this ;  but  there  are  many  means  that  can 
be  adopted  at  their  own  homes,  such  as  separating 
the  sick  from  the  healthy,  the  careful  disinfection  of 
the  house  and  the  patient's  clothing,  the  prevention 
of  other  members  of  the  family  from  attending 
schools  and  the  like,  which  would  help  to  keep  this 
disease  within  more  reasonable  limits.  When  an 
epidemic  occurs,  the  sanitary  officials  are  almost 
powerless  to  cope  with  it ;  but,  if  they  had  information 
of  the  cases  as  they  arose,  much  might  be  done  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  ever  assuming  an  epidemic 
form.  The  outbreak  of  last  year  emphasized  the 
belief  that  an  epidemic  gathers  virulence  as  it  ex- 
tends ;  it  began  mildly,  and  as  the  number  of  cases 
increased  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  amongst  them 
increased  also.  If,  therefore,  the  disease  may  be 
prevented  from  becoming  epidemic,  it  may,  by  the 
same  means,  be  kept  less  virulent.  Most  cases  are 
not  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and  the  householder 
will  himself  be  bound  to  report,  so  that  no  cost  wiU 
be  entailed.  Dr.  Cameron  regrets  that  this  course 
was  not  adopted  last  year,  and  proceeds  to  show 
how  he  dealt  with  the  disease  in  its  absence.  Nearly 
200  houses  were  visited  in  one  portion  of  the  town 
where  the  disease  was  most  violent,  and  disinfectants 
distributed  with  instructions  how  to  use  them.  The 
school  authorities  were  communicated  with,  and 
their  co-operation  obtained  in  preventing  the  attend- 
ance of  children  from  infected  houses.  It  is  only  by 
taking  such  measures  very  early  that  any  great  good 
can  be  expected  to  result.  Once  measles  has  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood, 
little  can  be  done  to  arrest  its  spread.  There  is  no 
ouestion  but  that  the  notification  of  cases  of  this 
disease  would  be  of  immense  utility  to  health- 
officers  in  their  efforts  to  stay  the  spread  of  infection, 
especially  as  the  disorder,  like  other  zymotic  com- 
plaints, is  regarded  as  a  trifling  illness,  and  as 
inevitable  to  childhood  as  dentition. 


PURITY  OF  MILK. 

The  following  circular  has  just  been  addressed  to 
all  cowkeepers  and  milk-dealers  delivering  milk  from 
the  rural  districts  into  the  city  of  Coventry  : — *  The 
Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Order,  1879. — 
Jan.  9,  1885,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry. — Sir, — As 
you  sell  milk  in  Coventry,  and  it  concerns  the  public 
health  here  to  know  that  all  milk  brought  into  Coventry 
comes  from  dairies  in  which  sanitary  re<}uirements 
are  observed,  I  am  instructed  by  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee of  this  city  to  inquire,  for  their  satisfaction, 
whether  your  dairy  is  registered  under  the  Dairies, 
Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Order,  1879.  A  note  or 
certificate  from  the  sanitary  inspector  of  your  dis- 
trict addressed  to  me  would  be  sufficient.  Your 
obedient  servant,  Frederic  Booker,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances.' 


SANITARY  MATTERS   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

Young  communities  like  the  Australian  colonies 
ought  not  to  show  such  heavy  death-rates  as  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  are  only  now  and  with  diffi- 
culty working  down  the  accumulated  sanitary  arrears 
of  centuries.  The  last  recorded  death-rates  of  these 
colonies  are  unduly  large  when  their  circumstances 
are  taken  into  consideration,  and  some  of  the  towns 
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especially  seem  to  need  thorough  overhauling.  From 
the  last  report  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  of 
South  Australia  we  extract  the  following  figures  as 
to  the  death-rates  : — New  South  Wales,  16-03  per 
1,000;  Queensland,  17*99;  Victoria,  15-31  ;  South 
Australia,  14*55  J  Western  Australia,  14-16  ;  Tas- 
mania, 15*79;  New  Zealand,  11*19;  City  of  Mel- 
bourne, at  least  17*9  per  1,000,  and  more  if  our 
English  method  of  calculation  were  adopted  ;  City 
of  Adelaide,  19*93  P^r  1,000.  The  sanitary  admin- 
istration of  this  last  town  by  its  local  board  appears 
to  have  been  scandalously  bad,  and  probably  the 
same  thing  would  have  to  be  said  of  other  capitals. 
Our  antipodean  cousins  will  evidently  soon  have  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  has  been  so  easily  acquired  by 
certain  of  our  municipalities  here  of  raising  '  loans 
for  sanitary  purposes.' 


THE   PURIFICATION   OF   WATER. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Franklin 
Institute,  Dr.  William  H.  Wahl,  the  secretary, 
alluded  to  the  experiments  that  were  being  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engineer 
Ludlow,  of  the  Water  Department  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  object  of  purifying  the  water  supply  by  a 
system  of  artificial  aeration.  These  experiments 
had  proved  very  encouraging,  and  promised  to  yield 
important  practical  results.  The  plan  employed, 
which  is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Albert  R.  Leeds, 
differs  from  others  that  have  been  employed  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Laboratory  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Leeds  indicated  that  the  advantageous  action  of 
atmospheric  air  in  modifying  and,  in  part,  removing 
the  impurities  of  water  in  contact  with  it,  was 
greatly  increased  by  producing  the  intermingling  of 
the  two  fluids  under  pressure.  The  greater  the 
pressure  the  greater  is  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  consequently  the  greater  the  reduction  of  the 
impurities.  The  precise  measure  of  this  increase 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  In  order  to  try  the 
experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  some  evidence  of  its  value  in  practical 
operation,  one  of  the  Fairmount  turbine  engines 
(No.  8)  was  altered  so  as  to  convert  it,  in  part,  into 
an  air-pump,  by  simple  mechanical  artifices  unneces- 
sary to  describe.  The  result  reached  by  the  action 
of  the  pumps  thus  modified  was  the  delivery  of 
about  20  per  cent,  by  volume  of  free  air  into  the 
water  discharged  into  the  main,  this  proportion 
being  that  which  had  been  shown  by  experiments  of 
Professor  Leeds  to  be  sufficient  to  surcharge  the 
water. 

By  subsequent  comparison  of  samples  of  water 
from  the  Fairmount  pool  taken  into  the  pump,  and 
of  the  water  discharged  into  the  Corinthian  basin 
after  passing  through  3,600  feet  of  main,  the  results 
of  the  experiment  were  made  apparent.  The  per- 
centage of  oxygen  in  the  aerated  water  was  17  per 
cent  greater  than  before  ;  that  of  carbonic  acid  was 
53  per  cent,  greater;  and  that  of  the  total  dissolved 
gases  16  per  cent  greater.  The  percentage  of  free 
ammonia  was  diminished  to  1-5  of  its  former 
amount  The  percentage  of  free  oxygen  represents 
the  excess  over  and  above  what  was  required  to 
effect  the  oxidisation  of  the  organic  impurities. 
These  results  are  most  favourable,  and  point  clearly 
to  the  entire  feasibility  of  reducing  the  percentage 
of  organic  matters  contained  in  water  unduly  con- 
taminated with  sewage^  within  the  limits  of  s^ety. 


THE    PUBLIC     HEALTH 

During  December  18S4. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  Decemba  it 
the   Royal  Observatory,    Greenwich,  was  40*'8 ;  it  was 
i°7   above   the  average   December   temperature  in  ooe 
hundred  years,  and  exceeded  that  recorded  in  theco^^ 
spending  month  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.   An 
excess  of  temperature  prevailed   on  fifteen  days  of  tbe 
month,  while  during  the  other  sixteen  days  it  was  below 
the  average.     The  warmest  day  of  the  month  was  the  6ih, 
when  the  mean  was  52° -o,  and  as  much  as  9° -3  above 
the  average  ;    the  coldest   day    was  the  30th,   when  tbe 
mean   was    only  33°  "O,    and    5°'5    below    the  average. 
Rain    was    measured    at   Greenwich    on    eighteen  daji 
during    the   month,    to    the  ag^gregate    amount  of  2*5 
inches,   which    exceeded    by  half  an  inch  the  avenge 
December  rainfall  in   sixty-one  years.     During  the  yew 
1884  the  rainfall  did  not  exceed  18*0  inches,  which  vis 
less  than  that  recorded  in  any  year  since  1864  (when  the 
amount  was  only  16*5  inches),  and  no  less  tlian  7'3  inches 
below  the  average  annual*  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.    As 
one  inch  of  rain  represents  a  weight  of  water  equal  to 
one  hundred  tons  per  acre,  it  follows  that  the  deficiency  of 
rain  during  last  year  was  equal  to  about  730  tans  per 
acre.     The  sun  was  above  the  horizon  during  2427  hews 
during  December,  but  only  13*3  hours  of  bright  sunshine 
were  recorded  at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount  was  considenUj 
below  the  average,  though  it  slightly  exceeded  that  re- 
gistered  in  the    corresponding  period  of   1883.    South- 
westerly winds  prevailed  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
month,  after  which  the  wind  was  easterly  until  tbe  end  o( 
the  year. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  more  than  eight  milHoos  aod 
three-quarters,  28,334  births  and  19,115  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  five  weeks  ending  the  3rd  inst.  Tbe 
annual  birth-rate,  which  in  the  two  preceding  months  had 
been  34*9  and  33-8  per  1,000,  further  declined  10337 
during  December,  but  exceeded  the  rate  recorded  iathe 
corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year.  The  \amA 
birth- rates  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last  month  vcie 
28*3  in  Huddersfield,  28*5  in  Brighton,  and  29*4  in  Bristol; 
in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  38*9  it 
Preston,  40*1  in  Sunderland,  and  41*5  in  Cardiff,  h 
London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  equal  to  33*1  pff 
1,000,  while  in  the  twenty- seven  provincial  towns  k 
averaged  34 '3. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  toft* 
which  had  been  20*5  and  217  per  1,000  in  the  two  i«- 
ceding  months,  further  rose  to  22*8  daring  December, 
and  exceeded  by  0*9  per  1,000  that  recorded  in  the  cxxtt- 
sponding  period'of  1883,  which  was  21*9  per  1,00a  The 
lowest  annual  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these  tons 
was  187  in  Portsmouth.  The  rates  in  the  other  towa^ 
ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  :— Hai* 
dersfield,  20*i ;  Plymouth,  20*5  ;  Birkenhead,  vA\ 
Sheffield,  2n;  Brighton,  21 '2;  Wolverhampton,  211; 
London,  217  ;  Leeds,  217  ;  Bristol,  21*9 ;  Birminghiai 
22*0;  Bradford,  22*4;  Derby,  22*4  ;  Nottingham,  23'5; 
Salford,  23-0 ;  Bolton,  24-4  ;  Hull,  24*5 ;  Newcastle-apaj- 
Tyne,  24*5 ;  Sunderland,  253  ;  Oldham,  25*3 ;  LifefpMH 
25*5  ;  Halifax,  25*6 ;  Leicester,  25*9  ;  Manchester,  26-5; 
Norwich,  267  ; , Blackburn,  26  8  ;  Cardiff;  303 ;  i" 
the  highest  rate  during  the  month,  32*3  in  Piert* 
While  the  death-rate  in  I^ndon  during  December,  asiboie 
stated,  did  not  exceed  217  per  1,000,  it  averaged  J37 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  The  19,115  ^^ 
from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  He 
weeks  of  December  included  1,869  which  were  'Bferrv 
to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  of  which  406  e^*^ 
from  measles,  399  from  whooping-cough,  31S  fton  Ktf» 
fever,  226  from  'fever'  (prindpally  entetic),  1^7,^ 
small-pox,  182  firom  diphtheria,  and  151  frooi  ^>n^ 
These  1,869  deaths  were  equal  to  9*8  peroeit.  of  V 
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S  and  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*23  per  1,000. 
tic  rate  showed  a  further  slight  decline  from 
:ent  months,  and  was  below  that  recorded  in  the 
ing  period  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years 
rhenit^was  2*82  and  271  per  1,000  respectively, 
i-rate  in  London  from  the  principal  zymotic 
5  equal  to  2*1  per  1,000  during  December,  and 
y  below  the  average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven 
towns,  among  which  the  zymotic  death-rate 
n  07  and  0*8  in  HuddersBeld  and  Portsmouth, 
Bristol,  3*6  in  Preston,  42  in  Lieicester,  and 
liff. 

was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
it  towns  during  December  last.  The  rate  of 
from  this  disease,  which  in  the  two  preceding 
d  been  0*27  and  0*42  per  1,000,  further  rose 

to  0*48 ;  in  London  the  death-rate  from  this 
s  o*33  per  1,000,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven 
towns  it  averaged  062,  and  showed  the  highest 
il  fatality  in  Bristol,  Leicester,  and  Cardiff, 
•rate  from  whooping-cough,  which  had  been 
)*37  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
!  during  December  to  0*48,  which  differed  but 
m  the  rates  in  recent  corresponding  periods, 
se  continues  to  be  con«iiderably  more  fatal  in 
:ial  towns  than  in  London,  and  was  most  pre- 
Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Preston.  The  rate  of 
Vom  scarlet  fever,  which  in  the  two  previous 
1  been  0*38  to  0*45  per  1,000,  declined  again 
to  0*38,  and  was  considerably  below  that  re- 
he  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  two 
ears.  In  London  the  scarlet  fever  death- 
)*30  per   1,000,    while    in   the    twenty-seven 

towns  it  averaged  045,  and  was  propor- 
ost  prevalent  in  Halifax,  Newcastle-upon- 
Sunderland.  The  mortality  from  *  fever  * 
'  enteric  or  typhoid),  which  had  been  0*41  and 
300  in  the  two  preceding  months,  further  fell 
ember  to  0*27  ;  this  disease  showed  the  largest 

Norwich  and  Cardiff.  The  death-rate  from 
showed  a  slight  increase  upon  that  recorded  in 
us  month ;  this  disease  was  proportionately 
three  times  as  fatal  in  London  as  in  the  aggre- 
;  provincial  towns.  During  the  five  weeks  of 
[87  deaths  from  small  pox  were  registered  in  the 
It  towns,  showing  a  considerable  further  in- 
a  the  numbers  in  the  three  preceding  months. 
sc,  however,  was  confined  to  London,  for  while 
Lses  of  this  disease  registered  in  the  metropolis 
ly  increased  during  recent  months,  those  occur- 
;  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  have  shown 
Of  the    187   deaths   from  small-pox  during 

180  were  registered  in  London,  3  in  Liverpool, 
ihead,  1  in  Brighton,  and  i  in  Cardiff.  Judged 
ms  of  the   Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the 

of  small-pox  in  London  continued  to  increase 
:ember.  The  number  of  small-pox  patients 
ment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had  been  536  and 
end  of  the  two  preceding  months,  further  rose 

the  end  of  December.  The  average  weekly 
new  patients  admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which 
73,  84,  and  203  in  the  three  previous  months, 
eased  to  217  durmg  December. 

of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 

ly  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 

IS  registered,  was  equal  to  151  per  1,000  during 

against   165  and  159  in    the    corresponding 

the    two    preceding    years,    1882  and  1883. 

the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was  equal  to  136 
whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns 
I  163,  and  ranged  from  no  and  127  in  Brighton 
rath,  to  206  in  Oldham,  213  in  Halifax,  223  in 
d  249  in  Norwich. 

th-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 

the  metropolitan   returns,   was    considerably 

iverage  during  December.     The  weekly  number 


of  deaths  referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged 
470,  and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  5*9  per  1,000. 
In  Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  firom  these 
diseases  was  last  month  equal  to  T't^  per  I, boo. 

The  causes  of  505  of  the  19,115  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  December 
were  not  certified,  either  by  a  registered  medical  prac- 
titioner or  by  a  coroner.  These  uncertified  deaths  were 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths, 
which  showed  a  slight  further  increase  upon  the  propor- 
tions in  recent  months.  In  London  the  proportion  of  un- 
certified deaths  was  only  1*4  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  3  •6,  and  ranged 
from  0*0  and  07  in  Derby  and  Plymouth,  to  6*2  in  Liver- 
pool, 7*4  in  Oldham,  and  8*2  in  Hull. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  1,003,000  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  December  was  equal  to  19*9  per  1,000, 
against  20*9  and  17*9  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1882  and  1883.  During  the  five  weeks  ending  the  3rd 
inst.  104  fatal  cases  of  small-pox,  33  of  measles.  29  of 
diphtheria,  29  of  whooping-cough,  25  of  'fever,*  17  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  10  of  diarrhoea  were  recorded  in  the 
outer  ring.  These  247  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  2*4  per  1,000,  which  exceeded  that  recorded  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  fatality  of  small-pox,  measles,  *  fever,*  and 
wh'ioping-cough  showed  an  increase,  while  that  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  declined.  Of  the  I04  deaths  from 
small-pox  recorded  in  the  outer  ring  during  December,  85 
occurred  in  West  Ham  district  (including  16  of  London 
residents  registered  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospital 
at  Plaistow),  5  in  Tottenham,  7  in  Croydon,  and  3  in 
Barking  Town.  Of  the  25  fatal  cases  of  *  fever,*  7  oc- 
curred in  Tottenham  sub-district,  and  9  deaths  were  re- 
ferred to  measles  in  the  sub- district  of  Mitcham. 


NOTIFICATION   OP    INPBCTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

In  a  table  on  page  330  are  published  uniform  statistics 
relating  to  sickness  and  mortality  in  thirty-two  of  the  thirty- 
nine  urban  sanitar}'  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  m 
which  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  thirty-two  districts  for  which 
we  are  enabled  to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month 
of  December  last  is  more  than  two-and  a  half  millions  of 
persons.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  per 
1,000  persons  estimated  to  be  living  in  these  towns,  which 
in  the  two  preceding  months  had  been  20*51  and  21*91 
respectively,  further  rose  during  December  to  24  00.  In 
the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  returns,  the  death-rate 
during  December  last  averaged  22-80  per  1,000,  and  was, 
therefore,  i  *20  below  the  mean  rate  in  the  thirty-two  towns 
in  the  accompanying  table.  The  rates  of  mortality  last 
month  were  considerably  below  the  average  in  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Heywood,  Reading,  Accrington,  and  Birkenhead  ; 
while  they  showed  an  excess  in  Dundee,  Burnley,  Preston, 
and  Stalybridge.  The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious 
diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*71  per  1,000  in 
the  thirty-two  towns  furnishing  this  information,  showing  a 
further  decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  the  two  preceding 
months,  which  had  been  0-98  and  0'9I  per  1,000  respec- 
tively. No  death  from  any  of  these  diseases  was  returned 
in  Accrington,  Hartlepool,  Lancaster,  or  Macclesfield,  and 
only  a  single  fatal  case  in  Leek,  Heywood,  aid  Warrington, 
while  they  caused  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  in  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  Bury,  Halifax,  Preston,  Salford,  and  Staly- 
bridge. Small-pox  caused  i  death  in  Birkenhead  ;  scarlet 
fever  was  proportionally  most  fatal  in  Halifax,  Preston,  and 
Rotherham  ;  diphtheria  in  Burton-upon-Trent  and  Sal- 
,  ford  ;  and  enteric  fever  in  Halifax,  Aberdeen,  and  Bury. 
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*«ro  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  were  returned  in  Grre- 
ock,  I  in  HuddersHeld,  and  2  in  Salford.  Typhus 
aosed  4  deaths  in  Edinburgh,  and  2  in  Salford.  With 
eference  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  diseases  in 
[le  thirty-two  towns,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the 
opulation  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other 
if  the  eight  diseases  was  5*24  per  i,ocx>,  against  7*92 
nd  671  in  the  two  previous  months.  The  proportion 
id  not  exceed  0*53  per  1,000  in  Warrington,  i*o8  in  Jar- 
o^f  1*39  JEk  Accrington,  and  173  in  Huddersfield  ;  in 
he  other  towns  it  ranged  upwards  to  8*13  in  Halifax, 
••28  in  Stalybridge,  8*95  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  9*07  in 
'^iinburgh,  and  9*92  in  Derby,  The  high  rates  recorded 
[i  the  last -mentioned  towns  were  caused  by  the  exces- 
Ive  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever.  Twenty-two  cases  of 
mall-pox  were  notified  in  Birkenhead  during  December, 
gainst  32  and  30  in  the  two  preceding  months  ;  scarlet 
ever  was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Barrow-in- 
'^nrness,  Derby,  Halifax,  Leek,  and  Rotherham ;  enteric 
ever  in  Salford,  Bury,  Derby,  and  Aberdeen ;  and 
liphtheria  in  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Greenock. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

lEPORT   ON  OVERPRESSURE   OF  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE   OF     REPRESENTATIVE 
fANAGERS    OF    LONDON    BOARD   SCHOOLS. 

'he  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
f '  Over-Pressure  *  (consisting  of  Messrs.  Sydney  Buxton, 
f.P.,  R.  S.  Doll,  J.  Faulkner,  F.  Fermor,  Albert  Rut- 
ou,  Miss  Gladstone,  Miss  Hickson,  Revs.  A.  W. 
epbsoo,  J.  H.  Rose,  R.  O.  Thorpe,  R.  J.  Simpson, 
-ady  Stevenson,  and  Major  Wade)  have  obtained  much 
nlbrmation  on  the  subject,  and  have  carefully  considered 
he  question  submitted  to  them.  i.  They  are  convinced 
hat  the  children  are,  as  a  whole,  not  only  educationally, 
wt  physically,  much  the  better  for  attending  school.  2. 
U  the  same  time,  there  is  evidence  that  under  certain 
©oditions  (on  the  one  hand,  where  the  child  is  underfed, 
offers  from  bad  health,  defective  intellect,  longstanding 
leglect  or  irregularity  ;  and  on  "the  other  hand,  where  the 
ihild  is  over-excitable,  too  eager  or  anxious)  some  over- 
tnin  does  occasionally  occur.  But  the  cases  of  over- 
>w«ure  are  proportionally  not  numerous,  nor  is  the  evil 
widespread.  3.  They  believe  that  much  has  been  done, 
Hid  more  will  in  the  future  be  done  by  the  New  Code  to 
jjercnt  over-pressure.  4.  But  they  think  that  the  New 
k^e  cannot  produce  the  results  intended,  unless  it  is 
•dninistered  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  ;  and  they  do  not 
Wnk  that  this  is  always  the  case  at  present.  5.  With 
«js  preface,  the  sub-committee  b^  leave  to  make  the 
oUowing  recommendations : — 

(i.)  Home  Lissom: — As  a  general  rule  they  do  not 
thttk  home  lessons  desirable  ;  and  they  recommend  that 
^«ir  imposition  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
"^gers  and  teachers  jointly.  The  sub- committee  are  of 
opinion,  moreover,  that  home  lessons  should  be  absolutely 
Miibited  for  children  below  the  third  standard,  and 
(together  in  schools  of  'special  difficulty.'  (ii.)  Keeping 
*  fvr  Lessons  in  cases  of  backward  children  .-—They 
J^orse  the  recent  circular  of  the  Board  on  this  subject, 
"•ich  absolutely  prohibits  *  keeping  in  *  except  for  punish- 
•^.  (liL)  Board  Inspection: — They  strongly  recom- 
{•iHi  that  the  Board^s  inspectors  should  be  more  of 
'Jjpcctors '  and  less^of  *  examiners.' 
*licy  also  recommend  that,  except  under  special  circum- 
*IH»,  the  reassessment  of  H.M.'s  inspectors'  reports 
^  the  School  Management  Committee  should  be  discon- 
»«>ed.  (iv.)  Returns^  &*c,  .-—They  recommend  that  all 
tlliiit,  accounts,  correspondence,  &c.,  falling  on  the 
tcbers,  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  minimised.,  (v.) 
*99er  0/  wiihholding   children  from  examination^   and 


from  preparation  for  examinati4fn : — By  the  Code,  the 
managers  have  power  to  withhold  children  from  examina- 
tion, if  they  can  satisfy  H.M.'s  inspector  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  ground  for  withdrawing  them.  Such 
withdrawals  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  grant. 
Managers  can  also,  for  reasonable  cause,  present  a  child  a 
second  time  in  the  same  standard.  The  sub-committee 
find  that  these  provisions  of  the  Code  are  not  generally 
understood.  They  recommend,  therefore,  that  managers 
should  be  specifically  instructed  that  they  have  the 
power,  and  ought  to  undertake  the  duty,  of  withdrawing 
from  examination  such  children  as  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
the  examination  itself,  or  from  the  preparation  for  it  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  cannot 
perform  this  duty  unless  these  children  are  watched 
throughout  the  year.  The  withdrawal  should  be  conse- 
quent on  the  managers'  own  observations  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  teachers.  (vi.)  Managers: — The 
appointment  of  competent  managers  in  sufficient  numbers 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  sub-com- 
mittee recommend  it  as  demanding  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Board.  It  is  impossible  without  the  frequent  visits 
of  competent  managers,  co-operating  with  the  teachers, 
that  the  discrimination  required  by  the  Code  between 
those  children  who  are  fit  and  those  unfit  to  be  prepared 
for  examination  should  be  properly  made ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  in  many  other  matters  in  the  course  of  their 
school  life,  some  of  them  bearing  on  over-pressure,  chil- 
dren may  be  materially  helped  and  befriended  by  the 
managers,  (vii. )  Underfeeding  and  Irregularity : — Though 
both  these  matters  largely  conduce  to  such  over-pressure 
as  exists,  the  sub-committee  make  no  recommendation  in 
regard  to  them.  The  first  subject  is  now  being  considered 
by  a  council  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  the  second  is  one 
largely  depending  on  the  administration  of  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  Board,  and  on  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teachers. 

Signed  : — Albert  Rutson  {chairman  Sub-Committee)^ 
Sydney  Buxton  {chairman  Committee  of  Representative 
Managers)^  R.  S.  E.  Doll,  J.  Faulkner,  F.  Fermor, 
F.  M.  Gladstone,  E.  H.  Hickson,  A.  W.  Jephson, 
T.  H.  Rose,  R.  T.  Simpson,  C.  Stevenson,  R.  O. 
Thorpe,  J.  M.  Wade. 

December  1884. 


SANITARY   MATTERS   IN  AMERICA. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

The  state  legislature  of  New  York,  at  its  session  last 
winter,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  tenement-house 
commission,  which  should  make  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion into  the  tenement-house  question  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  commission  was  liberally  provided  with 
money,  and  it  was  sincerely  hoped  by  all  sanitarians  who 
recognised  the  extent  of  the  danger  from  this  cause,  that 
the  commission  would  find  a  remedy  to  propose  to  the 
legislature,  which  should  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people  living  in  tenements,  and  abate  the  nuisances  caused 
by  the  herding  together  of  so  many  people.  The  com- 
mission, through  its  inspectors,  began  work  last  summer 
6n  a  very  extensive  plan.  One  of  their  schedules  of 
inquiry  lies  before  me  as  I  write.  It  contains  519  blank 
spaces  in  which  to  write  information  desired.  The  com- 
missioners held  a  meeting  recently,  and  it  was  reported 
that  they  began  to  realise  that  the  amount  of  work  de- 
manded of  the  inspectors  was  so  great  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  cover  all  the  desirable  territory  in  time  to  formulate 
their  report  which,  by  the  organic  law,  they  are  compelled 
to  make  to  the  legislature  during  this  winter's  session.  The 
trouble,  it  is  thought,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
tried  to  accomplish  too  much.  One  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  Professor  Felix  Ad ler,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  tenement -house  question  in  New  York, 
before  a  very  wealthy  and  distinguished  audience,  gathered 
in  Chickering  Hall,  in  that  city,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  30. 
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From  his  standpoint  the  greatest  evil  to  be  feared  is  that 
which  results  from  OTercrowding,  and  he  related  the  case 
of  a  man  who,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  nine  boarders, 
lived  in   two   small   rooms.       He   reproved   the    Hesdth 
Department  of  New  York,  indirectly,  when  he  stated  that 
the  law  providing  an  allowance  of  600  cubic  feet  of  air  for 
each  person  was  constantly  being  violated.     He  recom- 
mended  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  raise  such  a  sum  as 
was  done  in  London,  viz.,  1 2,000, ocx)  dols.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  dwellings  for  50,000  persons  on  42  acres 
of  land.     He  also  urged  that  the  public  baths  should  be 
kept  open  continuously,  instead  of  closing  them  during  the 
winter  months.     The    report  of  this  Commission,  and  the 
recommendations  it  makes,    will  be  awaited  with  much 
interest. 

There  have  been  some  very  sensational  stories  vigor- 
ously presented  through  our  daily  press,  concerning  the 
terrible  ravages  of  an  epidemic  disease  among  the  people 
inhabiting  that  mountainous  region  lying  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia and  Eastern  Kentucky.  Members  of  the  State 
boards  of  health  of  West  Virginia  and  of  Kentucky  have 
been  despatched  to  the  scene,  and,  while  their  reports  have 
not  yet  been  made  public,  it  is  believed  that  the  disease, 
which  has  been  credited  with  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
persons,  and  is  said  to  have  resembled  cholera,  will  prove 
to  be  nothing  but  an  aggravated  epidemic  of  dysentery, 
caused  by  contaminated  water  taken  from  wells  with  a 
very  low  stage  of  water,  owing  to  a  protracted  drought 

From  various  parts  of  the  States  come  reports  of  epi- 
demics of  contagious  diseases,  as  diphtheria  at  Chicago, 
and  measles  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  there  have  been 
Soo  cases  and  270  deaths  since  June  last. 

But  the  most  alarming  epidemic  exists  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Small-pox  in  a  very  malignant  form  is  raging 
at  two  localities  about  100  miles  from  Toronto.  Dr. 
Bryce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  township,  writes 
that  there  have  l)een  over  100  cases  there,  with  a  large 
death-rate.  In  one  place  eight  persons  were  found  sick 
in  one  room.  In  the  village  of  Stoco  the  disease  had  in- 
vaded nearly  every  house.  The  Board  is  doing  its  best  to 
confine  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

There  comes  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  month,  a  tale 
of  the   worst  derangement  of  ventilation   and  sewerage 
which  could  possibly  exist.     It  is  in  no  less  pretentious  a 
building  than  the  State-house  of  Ohio.     Two  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  have  occurred  from  among  the  clerks  en- 
gaged in  the  office  most  affecte^l,   while  the  head  of  the 
department  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  the 
disease.     These  are  not  the  only  cases,  for  some  of  the 
officers  have  lately  been  on  the  sick  list  nearly  the  whole 
time.     The  credit  for  determining  the  cause  of  the  sick- 
ness must  be  accorded  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Ciftciti' 
nut i  Engineer ^  who  made  a  searching  investigation,  and 
has  just  published  its  results.     The  systems  of  heating, 
ventilation,   and   sewerage   were    originally   satisfactory. 
Seven  years  ago  the  State  treasurer  desired  a  water-closet 
put  in  his  own  apartments,  which  was  done.     The  soil- 
pipe,  however,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  common 
soil-pipe  of  the  building,  was  conducted  into  one  of  the 
brick  fresh-air  flues.     Last  winter  a  ladies'  toilet  room, 
the  waste-pipe  from  which  was  properly  connected  witl^ 
the  soil-pipe,  was  changed  into  a  water-closet,  the  proper 
connection  destroyed,  and  a  new  soil-pipe  carried  directly 
into  the  main  brick  air-chamber.     There  was  no  escape 
for  the  sewage  from  these  chambers,  unless  it  evaporated 
into  iYit  fresh  air  supplied  the  employes  of  the  State.     It 
is  a  good  sanitary  lesson  to  the  legislature  which  may  now 
be  induced  to  pass  a  law  creating  a  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  past  few  months  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  that  so  many  prominent  sanitarians  have  died.  Thirteen 
members  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  died 
last  year,  a  death-rate  of  about  twenty-six  in  a  thousand. 
Four  secretaries  of  State  Boards  of  Health  have  died : 
Harris,   of  New  York ;    Chamberlain,   of  Connecticut ; 
Farquhanon,  of  Iowa  ;  and  Hatch,  of  California.     Lastly 


comes  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Benuss,  of 
New  Orleans,  a  prominent  sanitarian  and  member  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health. 

The  National  Board  of  Health  hopes  to  receive  itcsfjiti' 
tion  and  an  appropriation  from  the  Congress  just  assemblei 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  hb  annual  messige 
to  Congress,  recommended  that  laws  be  enacted  rqairio{ 
that  all  rags  be  disinfected  before  being  allowed  to  be 
entered  into  our  ports.     Otherwise,  he  £uled  to  speak  of 
the  health  of  our  people  and  the  danger  from  cboka 
However,  the   President's  recommendation   amoanti  to 
but  little  with  our  Congress,  and  we  shall  probablj  reoeife 
no  sanitary  legislation.      The  National  Board  of  Hetlth 
now  existing  without  financial  support,   hopes  to  seem 
control  of  the  fund  which  may  be  set  apart  to  combit 
cholera  should  it  come  to  our  shore&.     It  is  piobibl^ 
however,  that  the  control  will  be  given  to  the  sniigeoB- 
general  of  the  marine  hospital  service. 

The  Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Health,  which  met 
in  Washington,  December  10  and  II,  transacted  a  good 
deal  of  business,  and  listened  to  several  reports  febtiBCto 
the  sanitary  condition  of  various  states  and  cities.  The 
chief  work  of  the  session  was  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation*  whkh  fonwtwi  <f 
a  draft  of  a  Bill  for  a  new  National  Board  of  Heillk.  As 
finally  adopted  and  presented  to  the  Pnblic  Heihh  Cat 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  House  o€  Repreteniitiic^  tke 
Bill  provides  that  a  National  Board  of  Heihli  ikll  Ik 
established,  to  consist  of  one  memba  from  each  Sue 
Board  of  Health  now  established,  or  iHuch  may  hendb 
be  established  in  the  United  States,  to  be  appoinUd  br 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate^  tad 
compensation,  when  actually  engaged  in  the  peffoi 
of  duty,  shall  be  10  dollars  a  day  and  reasonahli 
The  Board  will  meet  annually  in  WashinMq^  aad,  it 
cases  of  emergency,  upon  the  call  of  itsoiiim  n^ 
secretary,  or  upon  the  extraordinarr  call  of  tin  Fnado: 
of  the  United  States.  The  duties  of  the  Boasd  riMB  be  10 
make  investigations  at  any  place  in  the  United  Stttn  tf 
at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  to  colkct  jafafirini 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health,  andtoiaae 
necessary  rules  and  regulati  >ns  for  the  £Oiiiiuiiii1  cf  ik 
quarantine  service,  the  rules  and  r^nlations  of  lfc>  Bom^ 
to  be  carried  out  by  such  departments  of  the  Goienaflt 
as  the  President  shall  direct  The  Board  shaU  eo^f** 
with  and  aid  State  and  Local  Boards  of  Heillh  b  Ae 
enforcement  of  their  rules  and  regalatioos  >B jmaiA| 
the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases.  The  Baud  dhl 
also  make  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  by  voak 
at  ports  of  departure,  where  such  vessels  saillbcdieUate' 
States.  The  penalty  for  any  vessel  which  enten  die  poitt 
of  this  country  contrary  to  the  regulations  establisbed  ty 
the  Board  is  1,000  dolhurs.  The  Board  is  to  maintiii* 
weekly  exchange  of  reports  of  sanitary  conditions  of  ^ 
mestic  and  foreign  places.  There  is  mentioned  the  sea 
of  500,000  dollars,  as  being  the  proper  amoont  to  sfivo' 
priate  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

The  Conference,  after  adopting  the  Bill,  of  which  tk 
above  is  a  brief  abstract,  adjourned  for  one  year.  It  10* 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Congress  will  I**^ 
Bill.  If  so,  it  will  be  a  satis£3u:tory  solution  to  the  v^ 
question  as  to  which  department  of  the  Govenmieot  dw 
have  charge  of  our  health  administration. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  aversge  do^ 
rate  of  the  several  districts  of  one  town,  it  may  be  vitf^ 
that  during  the  fortnight  ending  January  6  the  nniDbtfv 
deaths  in  the  South  Ward  of  the  borcogfa  of  Gsteeko* 
exhibited  a  ratio  of  12*95  P^  ifOOO  per  annoia,  «ti^ 
during  the  same  period  the  West  Ward  of  the  suae  toti 
showed  a  ratio  of  37'i6  in  the  1,000  per  annni;  ^ 
other  wards  of  the  town  also  showed  a  marked  ^bSkpx^ 
in  their  average  death-rate.  There  is  no  seriooi  tskki^ 
and  the  excessive  mortalitjr  arises  principally  fro^j^ 
frightful  infant  mortality  which  seems  mdigeBOOi  to  r'*^ 
loodities. 
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(EW  INVENTIONS. 

"    PATENT     SMOKE    CONSUMING 
D  VENTILATING  GRATE. 

lutcame  of  an  appliance  shown  in  >  very 
\va\j  Bs  an  attachment  lu  exiting  grates)  at 
atcmenl  Exhibiiion,  South  Kensington,  in 
although  at  thai  time  in  a  very  imperJect 
iimance  in  the  lesling-house  was  lo  salis- 
prize  medal  was  awarded  it.  Since  that 
ietors,  Messrs.  Reeve  and  Ralcliffe,  Little 
reet,  hare  made  several  improvements  od  the 
Lnd  a  sectional  and  elevated  drawing  of  the 
;omplete  grate,  is  appended,  alihough  the 
claim  that  they  can  alter  existing  grates 
The 


Ihe  residuum  entering  a  smalt  flue  a*,  either  aide,  when 
Ihey  aie  carried  upirards,  and  eventually  meet  in  the 
chimney  proper,  which  comprises  the  syphonic  action 
before  alluded  to.  The  effect  of  Ihe  ventilator  under  the 
fire-basket  is  lo  draw  in  fresh  air,  a  portion  of  which, 
after  passing  through  the  heated  passages  it  has  to  traverse. 
is  emitted  into  the  apartment,  and  the  other  portion  is 
carried  up  the  side  Hues,  this  action  lending,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  eifecti,  to  promote  combustion.  The 
advantages  of  this  gnte  ore  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
length  of  time  the  fire  is  in  force.  The  effects  of  mai.y 
good  grates  are  considerably  reduced  by  the  short  time 
they  are  in  daily  use.  The  system  of  allowing  fires  to  go 
out  at  night  too  often  interfeies  with  the  best  points  in 
their  construction,  and  in  one  like  the  '  Cosy,'  the  advan. 
tages  of  banking  up  at  night,  »rhich  may  be  done  with 
perfect  safety,  would  soon  be  realised.  In  the  asbratos 
lumps  in   the  filter  we  have  an  indestructible  fuel  that 


■A  out  in  this  giale  is  that  of  fJltration  of 
roducts  of  combustion  before  they  enter  the 
imewhat  novel  but    admirable    idea— and 

the  withdrawal  of  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
nild  or  almost  diaughlless  syphonic  action, 
1  from  the  great  rush  of  draught  or  cold  air 
im  an  ordinary  or  direct  action  open  grate, 
in  of  the  heat  that  usually  passes  up  the 
c  arrested  and  utilised  as  it  should  be  for 
lom,  economising  fuel  at  the  same  time,  the 
igements  being  decidedly  conducive  to  the 
moky  chimneys.  As  shown  by  the  engrav- 
n  and  sides  of  the  Rre-basket  are  of  fire- 
ntilalor  underneath  communicating  with  the 

back.  A  range  of  louvres  at  the  back  of  the 
Ty  the  products  of  combustion  into  this 
1  communicate*  with  the  chimney  by  mean* 
ing  valve,  which,  when  opened,  assumes  a 
n,  and  is  actuated  by  a  knob  in  front  of  the 
alve  is,  however,  only  opened  when  the 
ighted,  after  which  it  is  closed,  and  the 
I  reaching  this  chamber  and  finding  their 
chimney  closed,  are  drawn  doirnwardl 
ering  chamber  composed  of  small  aibesto* 
ob  Ifaein  Quunly  of  theii  nnbuml  pvticlei, 


quickly  becomes  red  hot,  and  remains  incandescent  so 
loTig  as  a  fire  of  ordinary  proportions  is  kept  in  Ihe  grate, 
and  one  that  only  loses  its  heat  when  the  fire  is  allowed  to 
go  out  alli^ether.  It  must  be  palpable,  ihen,  that  the 
more  the  heat  is  retained  in  Ihe  asbestos  filter  the  belter 
will  be  Ihe  effects  obtained  from  this  grate.  The  fire  is 
lighted  with  little  trouble,  is  of  the  moat  genial  character, 
easily  kept  up,  and  remarkably  free  from  smoke,  while 
considerable  heat  is  diffused  throughout  the  apartment. 
Owing  to  the  syphon  action  obtained  by  means  of  the  side 
flues,  the  thorough -exhaust  ventilation  of  the  room  can  be 
effected  by  Ihe  addition  of  a  tube  at  the  sides  of  the 
chimney-bretats  communicating  with  them. 

Wherever  the  '  Cosy  '  grate  has  been  filed  it  has  met 
with  the  most  unqualified  praise.  It  can  be  made  in 
any  kind  of  design,  and,  should  a  large  demand  atise,  at 
what  may  be  termed  popular  prices. 

HOME  GYMNASIA. 
An  illuitratioa  of  the  capaUlity  of  combining  in  one 
simple  apparatus,  imtigeiiients  for  exercising  every  muscle 
in  the  body,  such  at  hitherto  hat  only  been  attained  by  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  appliances,  is  shown  in  the  new 
'  Excelsior '  Health   ExETduDg  Apparatus  reccDlly  inlro- 
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duced  into  EngUnd  by  the  Chadboni  &  Coldwell  Manu- 
facturing Company,  223  Upper  Thama  Street,  London. 
It  will  be  unirersiily  conceded  thai  ■  portable  gymnuiuin, 
capable  of  being  u^  in  a  house  a(  the  most  moderate 
dimensions,  suitable  alike  for  the  child,  the  adult,  aod 
even  ihose  io  declining  yeais,  at  a  cost  within  the  means 
of  persons  with  limited  incomes,  is  a  very  useful  hygienic 


The  apparatus  in  question  is  nnde  in  three  sices,  each 
of  which  is  suffiiuauly  l>^  for  the  use  of  an  adult ;  the 
smallest  occupying  a  gruund  space  of  onl^  2  fl.  iquace 
and  the  largest  4  It.  by  3  ft.  and  7  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  yet  in  this 
limited  area  over  one  huodred  different  combinations  or 
exercises  are  provided  for.  Here  the  athlete  can  keep 
himself  in  constant  practice  by  exercising  on  the  horisontal 
or  patallel  bats,  the  ttapeie,  or,  if  he  be  a  rower,  lake  his 
position  as  in  a  boat,  and,  with  eithei  sliding  or  fixed  seat, 
go  through  a  course  of  exercise  so  apparently  real  as 
scarcely  to  differ  in  its  minutest  elTect  fri>m  the  actual 
pastime.  The  child  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  secure 
swing,  the  tilling  board,  or  '  see-saw, 'and  juvenile  trapeze  ; 
and  besides  these,  there  are  innumerable  exerdse*  for  piD- 
rootinf!  the  cure  of  certain  surgical  diseases,  effected  b]-  a 
mere  change  of  position,  and  readjustment  ol  the  ropes 


;.  Curved  Boatd— To  Stiengthin 
Batli,  .Nect,  Abd-----'  "  -'-- 
luid  Eipand  t) 

and  weights.  Four  small  illustrations  tif  a  few  of  the  exer- 
cises are  appended.  Further  examples  of  (his  Home 
Gymnasium  of  an  unique  character  will  be  given  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Samtarv  Record. 

Each  of  the  exercises  is  clearly  set  forth  with  illus- 
trations on  a  chtut,  enabling  any  one  to  perform  them 
witbont  further  tuition.  In  Ibe  rowing  illustration  the 
operator  is  seated  on  a  fixed  or  slidiog  seat.  In  his 
hands  he  gratis  two  handles  attached  to  ropes  passing 
through  pullics  over  the  lop  of  (he  machine,  and  con- 
nected with  weights  {dumb  bells),  r^ulated  according  to 
the  power  ol  the  user,  and  which  ^ide  up  and  down 
a  pair  of  tramway  ftames.  In  hct,  this  system  of  weights 
is  the  main  feature  running  through  all  (be  exercises. 
The  carved  board  is  an  excellent  and  pleasant  mode 
of  performing  the  exercise  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  the 
illustration,  and  the  exerdie  Cor  curvature  of  the  spine 
((he  movements  being  shown  by  dotted  linei)  is  only  one 


of  many  provided  by  the  machine  for  this  diieu 
apparatus  is  constiucled  from  maple,  hiclcorr,  1 
wood,  securely  bolted  together,  yet  capable  of  beii 
to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes.  A  variety  of  ^mall  a{ 
for  cairying  out  some  of  the  exercises  are  sent  wit 
has  already  attracted  considerable  alteotion  amo 
medical  profession,  gymnasts,  and  private  ind 
and  a  very  flattering  testimonial  to  its  merits  I 
received  from  the  lostraclor-General  of  Gymn 
the  Army  at  Aldershot,  who  anticipates  a  mc 
physical  development  of  recruits  by  its  use. 


IMPROVED  DISINFECTING  APPARAT 

An  apparatus  for  (he  disinfection  of  wearing 
bedding,  and  other  materials  has  lately  been  paiei 
put  to  practical  use  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jennitigs,  of 
Road,  Lambeth,  S.E.,  and  (his  apparatus  Ind 
cause  quite  a  revolution  in  respect  of  contrivances 
prepared  for  the  destruction  of  contagia  viva. 

The  heat  is  produced  by  gas-jets  placed  hi 
bottom  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  dispersed  heat  pi 
through  the  openings,  producing  in  the  inteiic 
apparatus  a  newly-lormed  current  of  healed,  but  i 
less,  uitiurnt  air.  In  order  to  prevent  the  prod' 
smoke,  atmospheric  burners  are  made  use  of  instea 
ordinary  ones.  We  give  a  view  of  the  interior  ai 
ti<Hi  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  composed  of  an  ootei 
A,  which  is  at  present  of  iron,  covered  with  ash 
some  other  suitable  non-conductor,  and  in  this  01 
an  inner  box,  B,  of  less  depth  and  somewhat  ti; 
the  bottom,  is  fixed.  The  Cop  of  this  inner  box  is 
to  the  top  of  the  outer  box,  and  a  number  of  t 


formed  ihroogh  the  upper  part  of  the  side  of  the  iaa 
as  shown  at  G.  The  burners  for  the  ignitioa  of  a  ■ 
of  gas  and  air  are  placed  at  c,  below  (he  boCtM 
inner  box.  By  l«kuig  advantage  of  the  natwal  kw 
ciiculation  of  healed  air,  a  complete  dtcahtka  ii 
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I  throughout  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  inner 

and  a  uniform  and  penetrating,  but  moist  heat  is  con- 

y  generated. 

e  outlet  from  the  inner  box  is  provided  with  a  valve 

1  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

e  lid  by  wUch  the  box  is  closed  at  the  top  is  shown 

and  this  can  be  worked  either  by  balance- weights,  or 

cbet-wheels,  which  are  easier  to  actuate. 

e  box  can  also  be  made  with  the  front  or  the  ends  to 

conclude  this  short  description  of  the  apparatus,  we 
x>int  out  that  the  means  of  upholding  the  articles 
d  in  the  interior  of  the  box  are  by  rods  placed  across 
mer  box  at  F.  A  similar  grating  is  placed  just  above 
3ltom  of  the  inner  box  at  H  to  receive  other  materials 
*ing  disinfection.  As  a  matter  of  course,  so  long  as 
rinciple  is  preserved,  so  that  no  moisture  or  conden- 
1  be  gathered  from  the  atmosphere,  and  an  uniform 
rating  heat  insured  in  the  interior,  th-:  apparatus  can 
Qstructed  of  such  a  size  as  readily  to  take  in  whole 
esses,  chairs,  or  sofas ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
esses  would  take  longer  to  disinfect  on  account  of 
thickness.  For  fiirs,  and  such  like  articles,  an  uniform 
:an  be  held  in  suspension  by  a  very  little  proper  regu- 

e  value  of  this  new  disinfecting  apparatus,  which  justly 
led  both  a  silver  and  bronze  medal  at  the  late  Interna- 
Health  Elxhibition,  1884,  was  sufficiently  made  mani- 
t  a  lengthy  and  crucial  series  of  experiments  conducted 
r.  Bartlett  and  other  gentlemen  some  months  ago.  In 
more  than  half  an  hour  the  temperature  rose  to  262^ 
,  and  afterwardi,  for  the  space  of  41  minutes,  this 
)le  and  nearly  unvarying  temperature  was  main- 
1  at  a  total  expenditure  of  100  feet  of  gas.  The 
:rs  tested  were  cambric,  muslin,  calico,  flannel,  a 
cushion,  bakers*  jreast,  and  certain  germinal  matters. 
s  Utter  were  obtained  from  the  air  of  an  hospital,  and 
ded  pus  cells,  bacteria,  nomads,  entozoa,  and  fungi. 
le  r^ult  proved  that,  even  at  the  high  heat  main- 
i,  such  was  the  uniform  disposition  of  the  heat  and 
emoml  of  vapour  that  the  fabrics  placed  even  near 
ottom  of  the  box,  were  taken  out  perfectly  uninjured 
irithont  loss  of  colour  or  textile  strength.  The  yeast 
completely  sterilise<l,  and  produced  no  fermenting 
Q  opoD  sugar  solutions,  &c.,  and  the  germinal  and 
}kl  growths  were  all  killed,  and  could  not  be  revived 
:r  by  moisture  or  by  treatment  with  Pasteur's  solution, 
mites,  the  vibrios  from  decomposed  meat,  and  the 
ui  parasites  were  also  destroyed.  Other  experiments 
shown  that  linen,  flannel,  &c.,  have  been  subjected 
!0°  Fahr.,  and  muslin  to  300®,  without  sustaining  the 
test  damage.  Bedding  and  mattresses  are  not  only 
ied,  but  improved,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  causes  the 
g-in  material  to  expand,  and  thus  saves  the  trouble  of 
iking  them.  It  can  easily  be  understood  also  that  a 
id  lot  of  materials  can  be  purified  in  a  less  time  with  a 
oished  consumption  of  gas.  Moreover,  the  apparatus, 
h  can  be  made  to  run  on  wheels,  is  well  adapted,  not 
for  disinfecting  purposes,  but  for  drying  and  airing. 
I  apparatus,  7  feet  4  inches  long,  3  feet  4  inches  wide, 
{  feet  4  inches  deep,  outside  measurement,  has  pro- 
1  280®  of  heat  in  25  minutes,  with  a  consumption  of 
et  of  gas.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  can  be 
ned  in  55  minutes,  at  an  expense  of  150  feet  of  gas, 
bb  is  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  destroy  harmful 
5.  Practically,  thorough  disinfection  of  fabrics  and 
destruction  of  hurtful  germs  and  vermin  can  be 
ved  in  this  apparatus  in  one  hour  at  a  temperature  of 
240®  to  260^  Fahr.,  with  an  expenditure  of  a  little 
100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  at  ordinary  rates  would 
esstbui4^. 

stmpUctty,  cheapness  of  working,  and  rapid  action 
i  reoommoid  thb  disinfecting  apparatus  t )  the  autho- 
of  hospitals,  iDfirmaries,  sanatoriums,  schools,  public 
toooAt  Aod  mansions,  as  being  alike  suitable  for  dis- 
ioOy  peilect  dryings  and  airingof  all  kinds  of  material. 


THE    'SILENT'    SYSTEM    OF    VENTILATION 

FOR   PRISONS. 

The  ventilation  of  prisons  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  as,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
cells  thoroughly  isolated  from  each  other,  any  system  that 
did  not  effect  that  object  and  at  the  same  lime  secure  a 
continuous  change  of  air  in  each  cell  was  practically  useless. 
As  there  was  really  no  system  in  existence  whereby  a  num- 
ber of  cells  could  be  ventilated  into  one  shaft,  and  at  the 
same  time  sound  prevented  from  passing  from  one  cell  into 
another,  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son,  the  well-known 
ventilating  engineers,  have,  after  giving  the  matter  the  most 
careful  consideration,  devised  an  arrangement  which  is  most 
ingenious  and  yet  exceedingly  simple,  and  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  but  Jhat  it  will  effectually  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The  system  may  be  described 
as  follows  : — Take  a  block  or  wing  of  a  prison,  con- 
sisting of,  say,  three  tiers  of  cells  on  each  side,  com- 
posed of  thirty  cells  on  each  tier  or  row,  making  180  in  all. 
Three  brick  flues,  internal  measurement  2  ft.  x  2  ft ,  are 
built  at  equal  distances  against  each  of  the  side-walls,  and 
carried  up  above  the  rojf,  where  they  are  surmounted 
with  the  Self-acting  Air-pump  Ventilators,  of  3  ft.  dii- 
meter.  Three  horizontal  shafts  run  along  each  tier  imme- 
diately underneath  the  ceiling  and  close  to  the  wall. 
Each  of  these  shafts  is  connected  with  ten  cells  by  means 
of  protected  openings,  varying  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  opening  from  the  upcast  shaft,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  quantity  of  air  extracted  from  each  cell. 
Three  of  these  horizontal  shafts,  one  on  each  tier,  are 
connected  with  one  of  the  upcast  shafts,  which  forms  a 
junction  in  the  centre.  The  horizontal  shafts  vary  in 
size  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  top  of  the 
upcast  shaft,  so  as  to  equalise  the  quantity  of 
air  drawn  from  each  tic.  A  ring  of  gas  jets 
is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upcast  shafts  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  them  in  cold  weather  and  preventing 
condensation  of  the  ascending  column  of  foul  air.  The 
peculiar  feature  in  this  arrangement  is  that  the  ventilating 
opening  in  one  cell  is  isolated  from  the  openings  in  the 
other  cells  by  means  of  a  metal  plate  or  partition  extend- 
ing from  it  along  the  shaft  and  past  the  opening  of  the 
second  cell  to  it ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  cells,  they 
being  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  one  partition  plate 
overlapping  the  other  the  length  of  two  celh  from  the  one 
it  is  connected  with  until  the  central  upcast  shaft  is 
reached,  where  a  divisional  plate  is  fixed  in  the  horizontal 
shaft  to  prevent  the  two  currents  (travelling  in  opposite 
directions)  from  striking  each  other  and  creating  a  swirl 
as  they  enter  the  upcast  shaft.  Elach  partition  plate  is 
deafened  round  the  opening  into  the  cell  by  means  of  a 
double  plate  packed  with  sand.  The  horizontal  shafts  as 
they  pass  through  the  cells  are  also  protected  and  deafened 
by  means  of  a  double  casing,  having  the  space  between 
packed  with  sand. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  every  cell  is  equally 
and  separately  ventilated,  whilst  perfect  isolation  is 
secured,  it  being  impossible  for  sounds  to  pass  from  one 
cell  into  another  through  the  ventilating  shafts  or  open- 
ings, whilst  as  many  as  from  ten  to  twenty  cells  can  be 
ventilated  by  the  one  pipe,  and  three  or  four  of  these 
lead  into  one  upcast  shaft.  An  important  feature  is  that 
there  are  no  valves  used  in  connection  with  any  part  of 
the  system  ;  so  that  when  once  fixed  no  further  attention 
is  required,  and  the  ventilation  cannot  be  interrupted 
through  negligence,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  ventilating 
aua<igcments  are  employed  that  require  looking  after. 
Messrs.  Boyle  have  entitled  this  arrangement  the  *  Silent  * 
System  of  Ventilation  for  Prisons,  a  very  appropriate 
name. 

Fresh  warmed  air  is  introduced  into  each  cell  through 
vertical  channels  cut  in  the  walls  protected  outside  and 
inside  with  strong  iron  gratings.  These  channels  open 
into  the  galleries  on  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  are 
supplied  Mrith  air  from  two  large  openings  at  each  end  of 
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the  block,  through  which  the  fresh  air  passes  over  a  heat- 
ing arrangement  in  cold  weather,  and  is  thoroughly  warmed 
before  entering  the  cells  through  which  it  must  pass  before 
finding  an  exit. 

We  understand  that  Mesjsrs.  Boyle  are  taking  steps  to 
have  the  system  practically  tried  at  one  of  our  large 
prisons. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Audi  alteram ^aritm. 


[A  U  communicatufHi  mttsi  bear  the  siptature  of  the  writer^ 
not  necessarily  for  publtcationj] 


AWARDS    FOR   VENTILATORS    AT   THE 
LATE   HEALTH    EXHIBITION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Clark's  letter  re  the  above,  which  appeared 
in  your  last  issue,  we  have  only  to  repeat  that  we  were 
ftot  invited  to  send  our  air-pump  ventilator,  which  is  the 
only  exhaust  ventilator  we  either  manufacture  or  sell,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  tested,  nor  were  we  notified  that  tests 
were  being  made  with  exhaust  ventilators  ;  we,  as  already 
stated,  not  being  even  aware  that  such  tests  were  instituted 
until  after  they  were  completed  and  the  awards  made. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  rather  superfluous  for 
Mr.  Clark  to  say  that  we  were  not  excluded  from  the  test- 
ing, seeing  that  we  — why,  we  cannot  understand,  though 
we  mean  t'»  find  out— were  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  tests.  Mr.  Clark  states  that  we  were 
invited  in  proper  form  to  send  our  ventilator  to  be  tested, 
and  also  thai  he  holds  a  letter  from  us  declining  to  comply 
with  his  request.  As  this  is  really  a  matter  of  not  only 
private  but  public  interest,  we  now  call  upon  Mr.  Clark  to 
publish  the  letter  referred  to,  so  that  your  readers  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  between  us,  and  that  we  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  showing  how  we  have  been  treated. 

With  respect  to  our  error  in  the  length  of  the  testing 
tube,  stating  that  it  was  eight  feet,  whereas  Mr.  Clark  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  ten  feel  long,  this  additional  length, 
instead  of  improving  the  position,  shows  all  the  more  con- 
clusively that  the  mode  of  testing  was  a  farce^  and  we  are 
prepared  to  argue  this  point  with  Mr.  Clark  either  ns  a 
question  of  science  or  practice,  or  as  both,  and  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  our  assertions,  which  we  make  as  prac- 
tical men  of  extended  experience. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  since  read  of  the  experi- 
ments and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  we 
much  fear  that  they  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  sani- 
tary science  into  discredit  with  the  public,  and  do  it  almost 
as  great  an  injury  as  the  notorious  *  Kew  Experiments,' 
which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  it  retards  and 
hampers  the  efforts  which  earnest  and  practical  men  are 
now  making  to  popularise  the  cause  amongst  the  people. 

We  derived  the  information  from  a  credible  source  that 
the  shafts  of  the  ventilators  tested  were  inside  the  tube, 
but,  as  Mr.  Clark  affirms,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
ourselves  to  the  contrary,  that  such  was  not  the  case,  we 
will  concede  the  point,  which  does  not  affect  materially 
the  method  of  testing  the  ventilators. 

As  we  in  the  whole  course  of  our  experience  as  ventilat- 
ing engineers  have  never  heard  mention  of  Mr.  Clark  as 
an  authority  on  ventilation,  it  might,  as  indicating  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  that  gentleman's  labours,  be  satis- 
factory to  your  readers,  as  it  certainly  would  be  to  us,  to 
be  informed  of  his  qualifications  to  decide  a  question 
relating  to  ventilation  in  such  an  off-hand  manner,  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  the  most  scientific  and  practical 
experts  on  the  subject,  viz.,  the  determining  by  scientific 
experiment  the  relative  values  of  ventilating  cowls. 

Mr.  Clark  stigmatises  part  of  our  letter  as  *  abusive. ' 
If  stating  that  we  will  not  allow  this  matter  to  drop  until 
we  have  sifted  it  to  the  bottom  and  discovered  the  indi- 
vidual or  individuab  really  to  blame  is  *  abuse/  then  we 


admit  the  impeachment;  or,  if  our  remark  that  tbc 
experiments  in  question  are  a  reflection  on  the  intdligence 
of  the  nineteenth  century  be  considered  *  abase,'  then  «e 
again  admit  the  imi>eachment. 

As  we  presume  we  may  look  upon  Mr.  Clark's  Ictta  is 
a  final  reply,  so  far  as  the  jury  are  concerned,  to  our  IdUi 
of  protest  addressed  to  Sir  Philip  Cunlifle-Owen  in  hii 
capacity  of  official  representative  of  the  jury,  and  receipt 
of  which  that  gentleman  duly  acknowledged,  we  bexevitk 
beg  to  append  that  letter  as  showing  how  the  matta 
stands. 

Queen  Anne's  Buildings, 

64  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  E.C., 

Nov.  4, 1SS4. 
To  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen,  Secretary  to  the  late  HeM 
Exhibition^  South  Kensington, 

Dear  Sir, — We  are  informed,  and  for  the  first  tine, 
that  the  exhaust  ventilators  exhibited  at  the  late  Heiltk 
Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  have  been  submitted  bf 
the  jury  to  a  series  of  tests,  with  the  view  of  ascenainiif 
which  was  the  best  and  entitled  to  the  first  prize.  As  «e 
received  no  notification  that  such  tests  were  going  to  be 
made,  nor  were  invited  to  submit  our  self-acting  air-ponp 
ventilator,  exhibited  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  being  tested  along  with  the  others,  we  beg  to 
ask  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  jury,  for  an  explua* 
tion  of  the  omission,  and  the  reason  for  our  ventilator 
being  excluded. 

We  have  also  to  ask  you  if  it  is  correct  that  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  architect,  formed  one  of  the  jury  on  ventiladoa, 
and  that  five  medals  have  been  awarded  to  the  ventilitiai 
and  sanitary  appliances  of  a  firm  which  that  gentleman  bit 
been  the  public  advocate  of  for  these  last  seven  years,  be 
being  also  well  known  to  be  strongly  antagonistic  to  ■ 
personally  and  to  our  ventilating  arrangements? 

During  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  we  repeateiflf 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  jury ;  bat,  fir 
reasons  best  known  to  that  body,  none  of  their  names  ven 
allowed  to  be  divulged — an  unprecedented  procsediD^ 
and  entirely  contrary  to  the  recognised  rules  which  coi^ 
all  Exhibition  juries.  We  beg  to  remark,  however,  tfaatii 
England  men  do  not  submit  to  be  condemned  by  secttl 
tribunals  without  even  having  been  brought  to  trial,  aiii 
the  case  with  us  in  the  present  instance. 

Enclosing  a  pamphlet  containing  the  notorious  Seddot 
correspondence  re  the  application  of  our  system  of  vestili* 
tion  to  the  London  Custom  House,  aikl  ho(HDg  to  be 
favoured  with  an  early  reply  to  the  foregoing  queries, 
We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)         Robert  Boyle  &  Sov. 

P.S. — We  beg  formally  to  protest  against  the  am* 
given  for  ventilators,  on  the  grounds  iSaX  our  sdf-adiif 
air-pump  ventilator  was  not  tested,  and  that  we  were  tot ' 
invited  to  submit  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  akm 
with  the  others,  and  that  therefore  the  avnixds  gives  di 
not  show  that  the  ventilators  receiving  them  were  jfl4^ 
entitled  to  them.  R.  E  &  S 

As  it  is  evident,  from  the  position  Mr.  Clark  has  tabs 
up,  that  the  above  letter  has  failed  in  its  purpose,  tf' 
that  we  may  expect  but  scant  satisfaction  at  the  haods^ 
the  gentlemen — whoever  they  may  be — who  formed  Ik 
jury,  we  will  now  appeal  to  the  executive  throngb  iti 
head,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

We  are,  yours  truly, 

Robert  Boyle  &  Scxt 

64  Holbom  Viaduct,  Jan.  2,  1885. 


Our  letter  to  Mr.  Clark  will  be  a  putial  reply  to  lb- 
Banner's,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue.  We  lave  01* 
to  say  that,  had  we  known  at  the  time  that  Us.  ]•  '* 
Seddon  formed  one  of  the  jury  on  ventilatioB,  we  wU 
have  lodged  a  formal  protest  against  his  actiiif  ia  tbi 
capacity,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  declaredlf  aaMfOV^ 
to  us,  and  that  ht  was  also  the  advocate  of  another  s|^ 
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of  ventilation  (Mr.  Banner's),  upon  which  he  would  also 
have  to  adjudicate.  Had  we  been  invited  to  send  our  air- 
pump  ventilator  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested,  which  we 
were  not,  and  had  we  been  aware  that  Mr.  Seddon  was 
one  of  the  jury,  we  should  most  certainly  have  declined. 
And  it  has  yet  to  be  explained  why  the  names  of  the 
jurors  were  kept  so  strictly  secret  in  spite  of  all  our  attempts 
to  ascertain  them. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  tests,  we  have  already, 
through    the    medium  of  your  columns,    expressed    our 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  we  not  only  maintain,  but  are 
prepared  to  prove,  is  correct.     As  to  the  efficiency  of  Mr. 
Banner's  or  any  other  ventilator,  as  compared  with  the 
air-pump  ventilator,  there  is  no  surer  or  more  crucial  test 
than  the  test  of  time,  and  no  better  judge  than  the  public. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  boast  of  how  long  our  ventilators  have 
now  been  in  use,  nor  of  the  number  of  buildings,  public 
and  private,  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  which 
we  have  successfully  ventilated,  nor  of  the  alm«  st  incredibly 
large  number  of  ventilators  which  we  have  sold  during  the 
last  fourteen  years.     The  fact  that  they  are  known  and 
extensively  used  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  in  itself, 
we  think  any  reasonable  and  unbiassed  person  will  admit, 
sufficient  proof  that  the  air-pump  ventilators  have   been 
found    to    satisfactorily  answer    their   purpose,    or  they 
would  not  have  been  so  generally  adopted.     But  that  is 
not  all.     We  recently  made  an  appeal  to  the  principal 
architects  in  the   United  Kingdom  to   be  favoured  with 
their   experiences  of  our  ventilating  appliances,  and  we 
received,  in  imntediate  response.^  over  400  most  valuable 
testimonials,  amongst  which  arc  to  be  found  the  names  of 
almost   every   leading  architect   in   the   kingdom.       We 
humbly  think  that  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  who  all 
speak  from  extended  practical  experience,   such  as  Mr. 
Arthur   W.    Blomfield,   Mr.  Arthur   Cates,    the  late  Sir 
Gilbert    Scott.    Sir    William    Thompson,    Dr.    B.    W. 
Richardson,    the  late   Professor  Macquorn  Rankin,  &c., 
will  have  a  little  more  weight  with  the  public  than  the 
pottering  experiments  of  a  few  amateurs,  whose  ideas  on 
the  subject  are  possibly  as  vague  as  their  practical  know- 
ledge is  limited.     Mr.  Banner  is  simply  making  a  farce  of 
a  serious  matter  when  he  again  offers  his  bellicose  chal- 
lenge  to    *sing'e   combat*    for   100/.   a  side,  &c.     Con- 
sidering that  he  has  now  offered  this  challenge  to  almost 
every  ventilator  maker  in  the  country,  and  we  believe  has 
been   also   himself  challenged,    we  should   have  thought 
that  by  this  time  he  would  have  seen  the  folly  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  ridicule  he  was  bringing  on  the  cause  of 
sanitary  science  by  his  treatment  of  it  as  if  it  were  the 
'prize  ring.'    If  Mr.  Banner  is  so  very  desirous  that  his 
name  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
great  sanitary  reformers  of  the  present  age,  let  him,  in- 
stead of  giving  away  his  100/.   in  the  way  he  proposes, 
ex|M;nd  it  in  applying  his  system  of  ventilation  gratuitously 
to  one  of  our  city  hospitals  or  homes,  and  then  invite  his 
friends  and  the  press  to  witness  what  he  has  done.      We 
can  assure  him  that,  if  he  does  this,  he  will  accomplish  his 
desire,  and  at  the  same  time  have  done  a  good  deed,  which 
will  be  doubly  satisfactory. — We  are,  yours  truly, 
64  Holbom  Viaduct,  Robert  Boyle  &  Son. 

Jan.  2,  1885. 


Sir, — From  their  letter  on  page  285,  Messrs.  Kite  &  Co. 
would  have  it  to  be  inferred  that  their  *  exhaust  ventilators' 
were  tested  by  Mr.  Clarke  at  the  Health  Exhibition  testing 
room  ;  but,  from  all  I  can  learn  as  yet,  they  had  no 
'ventilator'  tested  there,  but  only  their  chimney  can  \ 
Consequently,  while  they  might  deserve  the  Gold  Medal 
for  their  inlet  and  outlet  ventilators— in  the  latter  case 
their  chimney  breast  ventilators  being  meant— it  is  a 
different  matter  to  speak  of  *  winning '  the  Gold  Medal 
with  an  appliance  which  was  never  in  the  contest  at  all. 

Kite's  ventilator,  with  two  vertical  openings  on  the 
principle  patented  in  1846,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  poor 
exhaust  appliance,  and  I  said  so  several  years  since ;  and 


this  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  experiments  lately 
made  by  me  with  said  ventilator,  as  modified  now  by 
Messrs.  Kite  &  Co.  from  the  old  diamond  shape  to  a  round 
section.  On  the  other  hand,  I  consider  their  chimney  can, 
which  I  have  also  tested  against  my  chimney  can,  to  be  a 
very  good  one.  Yet,  had  I  known  that  chimney  cans 
were  to  be  tested,  and  had  sent  in  my  own,  Kite's  might 
have  been  second  instead  of  first.  I  say  so  because  I 
tested  both  on  December  27,  when  in  six  testings  of  one 
minute  of  each  the  one  gave  1,328  feet  of  up-current,  and 
the  other  1,300  feet ;  the  highest  in  one  minute  of  the  one 
being  308  feet,  and  of  the  other  320  feet,  so  that  the  two 
cans  might  be  said  to  be  six  of  the  one  and  half-a-dozen  of 
t  he  other. 

I  also  before  this  tested  Kite's  exhaust  ventilator  for 
a  4-inch  soil-pipe  against  mine  for  a  3-inch  pipe,  the  pine 
of  Kite's  ventilator  being  only  3  ^ -inch  bore  to  go  inside 
the  pipe,  while  the  pipe  of  mine  was  3}  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  result  of  each  showed  Kite's  in  four  minutes 
1,400  feet  up;  my  one,  2,140  feet  up;  plain  pipe, 
(,510  feet  up. 

I  again  tested  Kite's  4-inch  ventilator  with  its  3^-iiich 
pipe  against  my  4-inch  one,  with  its  4j-inch  pipe  to  go 
over  the  4-inch  pipe.  In  this  case  the  highest  Kite's  gave 
in  one  minute,  with  i  4  shut  side  to  the  wind,  was  470  feet, 
while  the  lowest  my  own  gave  was  750  feet.  With  its 
open  side  to  the  wind,  however,  the  highest  of  Kite*s  was 
only  150  feet  a  minute  ;  the  lowest  of  the  plain  4-inch  pipe 
was  370  feet  a  minute,  and  its  highest  500  feet. 

How  does  the  result  of  these  experiments  bear  upon  or 
tally  with  the  attempt  made  by  Messrs.  Kite  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  their  exhaust  ventilators  had  been 
tested  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  and  that  they  had  got  the 
Gold  Medal  therefor  ? 

Gold  Medals  were  given  to  three  firms  in  the  ventilating 
section,  including  a  French  and  a  German  firm ;  but,  as 
said  section  comprised  a  variety  of  appliances,  it  is  quite 
possible  the  Gold  Medal  in  no  case  had  anything  to  do 
with  wind-acting  exhaust  ventilators.  An  outlet  ventilator 
into  a  chimney,  or  one  acting  by  gas  or  nuuihinery,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  wind-acting  ones. 

Glasgow,  Jan.  3.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

We  should  not  have  noticed  this  particular  point  any 
further,  but  for  Messrs.  Kite  &  Co.'s  letter,  which  we  feel 
somewhat  surprised  at  after  the  confession  they  made. 
Now  they  say  all  right-thinking  people  will  deprecate  the 
attacks  made  on  the  jury  and  tester.  Surely,  after  they 
have  acknowledged  theirs  was  a  chimney-top  and  not  a 
ventilator  which  was  tested,  they  cannot  wish  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  tester  was  a  competent  man  to  perform 
such  a  duty.  Does  it  not  show  his  utter  incapacity  to  do  so  ? 
In  their  letter  they  would  have  one  and  all  overlook  their 
previous  letters,  and  give  heed  to  the  sympathy  they  offer 
to  the  man  who  undertook  a  duty,  and  '  by  their  own 
showing '  was  incapable  of  performing.  We  think  the 
tester  should  have  objected  to  the  chimney-top  being  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  ventilators.  It  was  sent  as  a  venti- 
lator, it  was  tested  as  a  ventilator,  but  it  was  not  a 
ventilator.  How  was  it,  if  everything  was  done  conscien- 
tiously, this  was  not  discovered  by  the  judge?  In  our 
opinion  it  shows  one  of  two  things,  either  the  incapacity 
or  the  inconscientiousness  of  the  judge.  Messrs.  Kite  & 
Co.  say  their  chimney  top  or  apparatus,  which  took  the 
Gold  Medal,  was  made  on  the  same  lines  as  their  turret 
ventilator;  so  much  more  is  the  reason  why  the  judge 
should  have  objected  to  it,  as  being  wrongly  entered.  If 
A  had  a  sailing  yacht  enteied  for  a  race,  and  B  had  a 
steam  yacht  built  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  sailing 
yacht,  would  that  entitle  B  to  enter  his  yacht  for 
the  same  race,  simply  on  the  plea  that  it  was  built 
upon  the  lines  of  a  sailing  yacht  ?  Would  not 
the  umpire  or  the  judge  at  the  entering  discover  this 
before  the  race  commences.  If  not,  they  would  be  un- 
equal to  the  duty  they  undertake.  Should  it  be  overlooked, 
and  all  entered  as  sailing  yachts,  the  race  completed,  and 
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the  steam  yacht  came  in  first,  then  comes  the  question — 
'  Is  she  a  sailing  vessel,  and  entitled  to  the  prize  ?  '  We 
wait  for  no  answer  to  this  question.  Should  the  prize  be 
handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  steam  yacht,  we  think  so 
much  blame  could  not  be  attached  to  the  recipient  of  the 
prize  as  the  donor.  We  have  said  before,  we  do  not  begrudge 
&ny  successful  competitors  their  award ;  but  we  think  we 
should  have  been  spared  the  harassing  remarks  of  '  without 
malice  or  favour,'  for  this  fairly  implies  that  all  exhibitors 
must  have  had  au  equal  chance.  It  is  very  easy  for  a 
prize-winner  to  use  language  so  modest  and  becoming, 
but  not  so  easy  for  one  who  has  been  refused  a  fair  trial 
*  as  we  have  been  ;'  and  without  the  reason  or  explanation 
why  we  were  so  treated.  To  use  the  language  of  Messrs. 
Kite  &  Co.,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  public  will  de- 
precate our  lot,  rather  than  facts  made  known  of  the  jury 
and  tester.  As  to  the  means  so  applied  for  testing,  we 
say  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it ;  and  we  are  in  a 
position  to  prove  it.  There  is  a  means  of  testing  the 
merits  of  a  ventilator  as  easily  as  a  gauger  can  gauge 
a  cask  of  spirits  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  which 
he  can  do  to  the  greatest  exactness  by  means  of  proper 
apparatus  ;  but  he  might  as  well  put  a  two-foot  rule  into 
the  cask  to  find  the  strength  as  to  put  an  anemometer 
into  a  ventilator  to  see  what  extracting  power  there  is  in 
it  where  a  forced  current  is  set  up.  Let  anyone  fix 
a  ventilator,  the  bottom  coming  down  into  a  room, 
make  the  air  therein  quiescent,  and  no  natural  element 
acting  upon  the  outside  of  the  ventilator  :  see  what  the 
result  will  be.  In  the  case  of  the  late  testing  all  the 
natural  element  was  cut  off  from  the  outside,  and  a 
forced  current  set  up  from  the  inside,  which  brought 
about  a  passing  through  the  anemometer  an  amount  of 
cold  air,  and  whichever  passed  the  most  forced  current 
was  considered  the  most  efjfective  ventilator.  Nothing  can 
be  more  misleading.  In  proof  of  this  take  an  instance 
that  has  within  a  week  from  this  date  been  demonstrated 
in  the  following  manner  : — A  14-inch  ventilator  was  fixed 
at  the  head  of  a  grand  staircase,  with  very  large  rooms  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  To  the  ventilator  were  attached 
five  injection  tubes.  At  the  ceiling  line  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ventilator  when  the  gas  was  alight,  the 
temperature  was  75°  ;  the  ventilator  was  passing,  by  the 
anemometer's  register,  ^%,ooo  lineal  feet  of  air  per  hour ; 
this  was  then  reduced  to  6o,ocx>  feet  per  hour,  and  the 
temperature  was  also  reduced  to  62°  and  65®  maximum 
and  minimum  ;  that  being  so,  when  was  the  ventilator 
doing  the  work  it  was  intended  for  ?  These  facts  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  right  in  what  we  have  always 
said,  that  cold  air  passing  through  a  ventilator  is  not  only 
unreliable  as  to  its  merits,  but  to  a  great  extent  destroys  the 
power  of  extracting  hot  air.  Over  and  over  again  we 
have  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
commissioner  to  a  trade  journal,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  experiments  made  with  ventilators.  It  was  our 
intention  to  have  written  a  few  letters  upon  the  art  of 
testing  ventilators,  but  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  some  of 
the  trade  journals  who  claim  to  be  the  leading  organs 
have  closed  their  columns  to  such  articles,  and  thus  de- 
prived their  readers  of  any  information  that  they  them- 
selves are  unable  to  give. 

Sir,  we  feel  sure  your  object  alwa3rs  is  to  give  space  for 
matter  upon  scientific  questions  and  to  set  the  wronged 
righted,  and  you  will  therefore  give  space  and  insert 
this  in  your  next  issue,  and  oblige 

Edgar  Aldous  &  Son, 
Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Engineers, 
2  Elmhurst,  Upton  Lane, 

Jan.  I,  1885.  Forest  Gate,  E. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN    HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

Page  253  in  the  Sanitary  Record  for  December  bears 
the  above  title,  and  it  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  who  possess,  or  who  aspire  to  have,  authority  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  private  sanitary  work. 


This  is  my  opinion  because  I  see  in  Mr.  Ebbetts'woik 
(there  described)  evidence  of  that  thougfatfulnoi  in  tk 
application  of  the  principles  which  coomiended  tkenudia 
to  him  which  is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  a)ii> 
factory  results,  but  which,  I  believe,  is  not  always  soft* 
ciently  exercised. 

My  object  in  writing  is,  by  calling  attention  to  its  in* 
portance,  to  encourage  such  thoughtfulness,  eipecblf 
among  the  many  new  and  earnest  workers  in  tanitHy 
science  who  are  being  brought  forward  by  the  gnwii| 
demand-  in  the  public  mind  for  good  domestic  ^•ni»«Ht 
Is  it  not  distinctly  needful  for  such,  indeed  for  d7,sanitsf 
workers  to  remember  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  ^ 
principles,  though  necessary,  is  not  by  any  means  Mi* 
cient  ?  What  is  urgently  called  for  is  thought  in  the  apfi* 
cation  of  these  principles  to  the  conditions  of  each  particikr 
case.  This  thoughtfulness  is  clearly  manifest  in  Ml 
Ebbetts'  paper,  and  it  is  a  quality  which  finds  ample  root 
for  exercise  in  the  design  and  the  carrying  out  of  suitsy 
work  where  inattention  to  '  points  of  detail '  may  so  eadr 
prove  disastrous,  and  may  wreck  the  usefulness  of  an  tsaL 
lent  general  design. 

It  is  given  to  only  a  few  workers  to  lay  down  piii* 
ciples  which  prove  themselves  worthy  of  general  aooe^*  ^ 
ance,  but  the  honour  of  applying  these  well  can  be  attaiiBi 
by  everyone  who  makes  it  his  purpose. 

In  writing  this  I  am  not  to  be  taken  as  agreeing  witbil 
that  Mr.  Ebbetts  says  ;  in  fact,  I  am  unable  to  do  sa  U 
is  not  so  much  his  scheme  as  his  method  of  going  ibat 
his  work  which  is,  I  think,  suggestive.  But  Mr.  Ebbetti 
might  reconsider  whether  the  *  inspection  holes '  (which  k 
shows)  are  called  for  on  a  drain  which  is  straight,  wUA 
is  laid  to  a  gradient  of  as  much  as  6  inches  in  10  fed, 
which  is  terminated  by  a  sweeping  eye  and  by  a  chamba^ 
and  which  is  provided  with  a  special  flushing  tanL  He 
might  also  reconsider  whether  the  waste-pipes  of  a  bo»> 
maid*s  sink  and  bath,  even  if  <  trapped,'  should  hav«  beet 
allowed  to  remain  joined  to  a  soil-pipe.  But  perhapi,ii 
this  case,  Mr.  Ebbetts  had  no  authority  to  alter  intenil 
arrangements. 

As  to  the  design  of  the  ventilation  being  'new,'  Ml 
Ebbetts  will  find  bis  principle  laid  down,  and  at  lent  ptf' 
mitted,  by  the  *  Model  By-laws  (issued  by  the  La 
Government  Board)  with  respect  to  New  Streets  wk 
Buildings,'  clause  65,  sub-section  {£)  {b).  The  dettii 
specified  there  are,  however,  somewhat  different  fromtbM 
in  the  case  described. 

I  do  not  write,  however,  with  the  view  of  criticisB|Ai 
paper  in  question,  but  from  a  strong  wish  to  point  oit  til 
great   use   of  painstaking  thoughtfulness  in  puttio;  i^ 
practice  good  sanitary  principles,  and  the  wide  scope  vbidk'' 
exists  for  its  exercise  by  individual  workers. 

Alexander  A.  Kyd, 
An  Engineer  of  the  London  Sanittiy 
Protection  Association. 

London,  Dec.  31,  18S4. 


I  have  read  with  some  interest  Mr.  D.  J.  Ebbetts'  pif:^ 
upon    *  A  New    Departure  in   House   Drainage,'  it  ^ 
Sanitary  Record  of  December,  becaose  the  pn>^: 
he  has  applied,  and  advocates,  is  a  child  of  miDe,tfir 
have  applied  it  to  a  large  number  of  buildings,  and  ^ 
success. 

If  you  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Codood 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  National  Water  Supply,  S«J 
age,  and  Health,  May  15  and  16,  1879,  p.  144,  f*** 
see  a  paper  by  me  upon  the  double  check  system  of  boi* 
drainage,  and  I  extract  itom  it  the  following  :— 

*  In  the  present  day,  every  closet  shooM  be  coostrOT 
so  that  it  may  be  flushed  by  about  two  gilloas  of  Mi'*  ^ 
this  (quantity  of  water,  if  it  were  possible  to  belbiceiit 
once  mto  the  4-inch  soil-pipe,  wonM  fom  a  solid  i^ 
of  water,  about  a  yard  long,  and  would.  In  deM^  \ 
push  before  it  with  considerate  power  the «t  in  the  f^> 
and  if  the  soil-pipe  were  10  feet  umg*  10  fiset  of  lir  *^ 
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red,  and  forced  out  of  ihc  open  end  of  the  pipe, 
ne  timG  air  would  pass  into  the  lop  of  ihc  .wil- 
QiioD,  and  follow  (he  water  piilon,  so  thai  during 
it  was  actitig  is  a  displocer  of  foql   ait,  it  would 

ibe  racuum  with  Fieih  air  i  and,  if  I  had  ant 
bjection  to  mechanical  valves,  I  could  easilf  con- 
that  would  retain  the  yard  of  water  in  the  soil- 
ch.  being  relco.^  luddenly,  would  act  with  very 
>er  ;  but  as  in  practice  1  have  found  it  is  desirable 
ihe  water  far  paa-flushing  by  a  large  pipe,  say 
ore,  taking  care  ihal  the  valve  which  allows  the 
ficape  from  the  fluih  tank,  and  also  the  way  into 
-pan,  be  of  equal  capacity  to  the  pipe  ;  a  coqiI 
"ocured,  and  the  descent  of  water  passing  down 
^pe,  acting  in  a  ligiag  and  spiral  form,  produces 
amilar  to  the  solid  water  piston  described  ;  and  It 
Ivantoge  of  being  more  gradual  in  its  action,  and 
lisplacing  mote  foul  air  than  though  it  acted 
All  open-lop  soil-pipes,  having  no  exit  pipes, 

large  extent,  this  piston  power  for  displacing 
nd  those  having  an  opening  near  the  ground  (as 
systems)  act  as  I  have  described,  but  with  the 
ige,  that  upon  each  occnaion  of  the  closet  being 
irlion  nl  foul  air  is  forced  out  of  such  openings, 
nes  in  coune  of  time  very  objectionable,  pro- 

a   low   level  disngteeable  odours,    and   in    the 

our  iloois  and  windows.  The  double  check 
,  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  obiectioni 
ntci  ou'.  The  s<mI- pipes  and  drains  being  open 
nd,  H)  that  any  foul  air  in  them  may  be  di 
:  emWy  acted  upon,  and  I  have  found  that 
warm  wa'er  thrown  down  a  kitchen  sink,  has 
airreni  of  air  lo  drculate  ihtongh  the  pipes 
sky    water-tap,    allowing    a    small    quantity 

to  pass  down  the  drain  constantly,  has 
:  night,  and  at  olhrr  tinier,  cju^ed  a  moderate 
r  in  one  direction,  and  also  in  the  arrangement 
when  one  pipe  i*  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
It  the  front,  should  the  sun  shine  upon  one  pipe, 
induced  will  cause  a  free  circulation  so  long  as 

i«  warmer  than  the  other.  Of  course,  the 
wers  described  do  occasionally  act  one  against 
;  there  may  be  times  when  the  water  piston 
breing  air  in  one  direction,  and  the  bucket  of 
le  other,  but  in  practice  this  has  but  Utile  effect 

successful  working  of  the  system,  for  upon 
<n  I  have  found  the  diain  and  soil-pipes  very 
bul  gases.' 

,bovc  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ebbeiii' 
(  been  anticipated,  an  I  I  may  say  that  houses 
lined  by  me  upon  this  system  as  early  as  1863, 
ar  I  exhibited  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  London, 
of  the  double  check  system,  I  take  exception 
rts  of  his  scheme,  such  as  waste-pipes  connected 
pipes,  and  the  tain-water  pipe,  because  such  an 
It  don  occasionally  untrap  the  waste-pipe  traps, 
hey  tiecome  ducts  for  air  to  enter  the  house, 
ingconlarainaledby  pasiing  through  slimy  ducts, 
1-pipfH  are  properly  laid,  I  see  no  need  of  special 
sweeping  ends. 

t  seldom  a  hot  flue  can  be  met  with  to  Rx  an 
t  against ;  the  idea,  though,  is  a  good  one  when 
ply  it.  Hbnkv  MASTKR>i. 

Dec  30,  18S4. 


December  number  of  the  S*NiTAKV  Recobd, 
tide  called  '  A  New  Departure  in  House 
Mr.  Ebbelts  says  he  connected  a  soil-pipe 
I  water-pipe  with  the  diains  by  means  of 
bends ' — apparently  in  order  to  prevent  an 
sf  gas.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  your  next 
U is  a  'quadrant  bend,' such  as  Mr.  Enbeits 

F.    W.  JORDAH. 

ouse,  Healon  Chapel,  Stockport. 

inM  bend'  is  simply  a  stoneware  drain-pipe 


moulded  to  the  shape  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  a  curved 
draln-prpe  in  Fact.  It  was  used  in  the  works  referred  to 
to  connect  the  vertical  with  Ihe  horiionlal  pipe  with  an 
easy  bend,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  article  because  such 
coimections  are  generally  made  with  traps,  which  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  the  water  be^des  producing  other  incon- 
veniencefc^D.  J,  Ebiietts.] 


On  p,  279  there  is  illustrated  and  desciibed,  and 
ilao  highly  approved  of,  what  is  purported  to  be  a 
•Kui  style  of  '  Access-pipe  '  for  house  drains,  said  to  be 
invented  by  a  Mr.  G.  C.  Davies.  of  London.  I  doubt 
'lowever,  he  is  tathet  late  in  bringing  this  longiludinal 
ipening  on  Ihe  top  of  the  pipe  with  a  lid  for  same  as  a 
'new  invention,'  seeing  ihat  I  got  an  a^ard  of  merit  for  it 
at  the  Intemalioaal  Medical  and  .Sanitary  Exhibition, 
London,  tSSi  ;and  it  has  also  received  two  or  more  certifi- 
catesof  merit  from  the  ^janitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
since  then.  Tnese  Acceas-pip'S  were  patented  by  me  at  the 
end  of  1879,  and  I  have  used  (hem  since  in  a  variety  of 
ways  at  a  number  of  buildings,  while  many  architects  have 
used  them  on  their  drainage  works.  1  mention  mm e  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  my  book  on  ■  Plumbing  ant  House 
Drainage,'  published  two  years  since.  These  pipes  of 
mine  can  be  made  of  any  suiulile  material  — liteeUy, 
stoneware,  iron,  lead,  &c  Sometimes  iron  lids  are  used 
with  the  fireclay  ones. 

It  is  a  pity  foi  Mr.  Davics  that  he  is  too  late,  but  I 
cannot  help  that.  W.  P.  Duckan. 

GUsgow,  Jan.  S.  1885. 


WATER  FILTERS. 

Our  criticism  of  the  'International  Filler,'  as  we  staled 
at  the  lime,  was  not  prompted  by  Mr.  J.  J.  P.  Sawyer's 
'  challenge,'  which  is  beneath  our  notice,  but  by  your 
editorial  paragraph.  However,  nottoappear  discourteous, 
we  will  in  a  few  words  reply  to  your  correspondent's  li^ltcr 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Sanitary  Rbcord. 

There  is  no  novelty  whatever  in  his  filler  as  far  as  its 
general  arrangement  is  concerned.  Thus,  '  Oray's  im- 
proved self-cleaning  rapid  iilter' is  almost  identical  with 
the  '  Internal ional,'  excepting  the  cone-shape  of  the  filter- 
ing medium.  Mr.  Sawyer's  proposal  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  'fight,' as  he  pleases  to  express  it.  not  his 
patented  material,  bul  animal  charcoal,  is  contrary  to 
common  sense,  for  if  there  is  any  use  in  testing  a  Filter  it 
can  surely  only  be  m  Ike  farm  in  which  it  is  offind  U  Ihe 
fiuilic.  Any  FiKer  conuinine,  say,  coarse  gravel  only, 
through  which  the  water  would  pass  without  being  in  anv 
way  purified,  would,  we  submit,  produce  results  similar  to 
those  claimed  in  the  challenge.  For  this  reason  we  drew 
attention  in  our  lost  letter  to  the  omission  in  the  '  chal- 
Icnge '  of  any  distinct  reference  to  the  most  important 
question,  which  is  the  purification  effected  by  the  61tra- 
lion.  Your  correspondent's  observations  do  not  remove 
this,  for  'one  week  submitted  10  other  tests,  with  perman- 
ganate, Stc'  (point  6),  refers,  as  it  stands,  merely  to  a  lest- 
ng  of  the  filtering  medium,  and  not  of  ihe  filtered  water. 
Iven  should  the  latter  have  been  intended,  the  phrase 
uoled  is  too  vague  10  do  away  with  our  objection.  A 
point  II,  to  which  he  refers  us  with  reference  to  Ihe 
esling  of  ihe  filtered  water,  does  not  exist,  there  being 
inly  ten  ooints,  as  will  lie  seen  on  p.  6  of  your  issue 
quoted  above. 

Declining  farther  correspindence  on  this  subject,  we 
main,  Sit,  your  mfwt  obedient  servants. 

The  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company, 

Puiveyon  to  the  Queen  by  appoiDiment. 

New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 
Jan.  J.  1885. 
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SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


SANITARY. 

Vaccination  in  South  Africa. — The  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter  of  an  English  medical  man 
practising  in  the  Orange  Free  State  contains  some  re- 
markable recent  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  : — 
•*  Everybody  in  these  parts  is  now  convinced  of  the  value 
of  vaccination.  There  were  many  sceptics  before  the  out- 
break of  the  disease,  but  we  have  had  so  many  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  value  of  vaccination  that  no  one  here  can 
doubt  its  efficacy.  Among  other  cases  I  may  mention  that 
a  small  community  of  thirty-four  Korannas  were  infected 
and  tried  to  conceal  the  fact,  but  were  not  long  successful. 
Three  had  been  vaccinated  last  year.  All  except  these 
three  were  stricken  with  small -pox,  and  eighteen  died. 
The  three  vaccinated  ones  nursed  all  the  rest  but  did  not 
take  the  disease.  On  a  Boer's  farm  I  vaccinated  the 
Boer  and  his  children.  His  wife  alone  refused  the 
operation  ;  she  alone  caught  small -pox.  The  whole 
family  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  although  exposed  to 
contagion,  not  one  of  the  others  took  the  disease."  The 
writer  is  Dr.  George  Davis,  Government  Doctor  of 
Hoopstad,  Orange  Free  State. 

The  Senate,  after  two  days*  debate,  to-day  adopted,  by 
96  votes  against  21,  a  Bill  for  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Naples.  A  sum  of  100,000,000  francs  is  to  be 
expended  for  this  purpose  during  the  next  ten  years.  The 
works  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  will  also  guarantee  a  new  loan,  to  be 
raised  by  the  city. 

Scarlet  fever  still  forms  the  largest  percentage  of  cases 
of  zymotic  diseases  notified  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
at  Newcastle.  It  is  also  very  prevalent  in  the  surrounding 
district. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  vicar  of  Esh  has  written  to  the  Lanchester  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  requesting  them  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary water  supply  and  complete  system  of  sewerage  for 
the  village  of  Esh,  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  at  pre- 
sent suffer  much  for  want  of  such  provision. 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  recently  both  in 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  relative  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  water  supply.  The  public  h^ve  suffered 
much  annoyance  from  the  supply  being  turned  off  for 
several  hours  at  uncertain  times  withoat  notice  ;  when 
turned  on  again,  the  water  has  often  been  found  unHt  for 
domestic  purposes. 


CREMATION   NOTES. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  new  crematory  temple  has  been 
laid  on  Mount  Olivet,  Long  Island.  Professor  Felix  Adler 
conducted  the  services.  Twenty  dead  bodies  are  now 
awaiting  its  completion.  The  cost  of  cremation  in  each 
case  will  be  from  10  dols.  to  25  dols.  The  edifice  is 
designed  as  a  modified  Grecian  temple  of  brick  and  marble, 
40  X  72  feet.  The  basement  will  contain  in  the  rear  the 
furnace,  which  will  be  constructed  chiefly  of  fire-brick, 
and  will  be  adapted  to  coke  with  a  regenerator.  The 
incinerating  chambers  will  consist  of  retorts  which  will 
exclude  all  fuel  and  flame  from  contact  with  the  body,  and 
from  which  the  volatile  products  of  the  incineration  will 
be  carried  into  the  furnace  for  recombustion.  Incinera- 
tion will  take  place  at  a  temperature  of  about  2,500® 
Fahrenheit.  It  will  require  about  forty  minutes  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  subject,  and  will  leave  about  4  per  cent, 
in  weight  of  a  pure  pearly  ash.  No  smoke  will  be  visible, 
and  no  odour  perceptible  during  incineration.  The  base- 
ment will  also  contain  a  refrigidarium,  so  that  the  body  may 
be  kept,  when  desired,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  friends  from 
a  distance  ;  also  a  caliHarium  for  cases  of  possibly  sus- 
pended animation,  the  high  temperature  of  which  will 


induce  speedy  evidences  of  life  or  death,  as  the  case  miy 
be.  There  will  be,  also,  in  the  basement  an  nm  wn. 
and  an  atelier.  This  last  will  be  used  also  for  makiag 
autOf>sies,  which  will  be  required  in  all  cases  wherein  it  ii 
not  clear  that  death  is  the  result  of  namral  causes. 

The  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  crematorium,  built  by  the 
T^nraster  Cremation  and  Funeral  Reform  Society,  vts 
dedicated  on  Nov.  25.  The  building  occupies  an  elevitd 
position  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  The  remains  of 
the  body  subjected  to  incineration  were  reduced  to  asha 
in  an  hour. 

The  New  Orleans  Cremation  Society  has  purchased  1 
square  of  ground  near  the  city,  and  a  furnace  for  bumioi 
the  dead  will  be  built  without  delay.  The  society  is  ooe 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  the  country. 

We  give  below  for  the  information  of  our  many  readen 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  cremation  the  teit  of 
the  circulars  lately  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  CrematioB 
Society  of  England,  who  have  now  decided  to  open  tbdr 
crematorium  at  St.  John's,  Woking,  Surrey,  for  the 
cremation  of  those  bodies,  relative  to  which  the  reqlliI^ 
ments  of  the  Society  are  complied  with.  Any  fimba 
information  desi*ed  can  be  obtained  on  appUcation  bf 
letter  to  the  honorary  secretary,  W.  Eassie,  C.E,  It 
Argyll  Street,  London,  W. 

The  Council  of  the  Cremation  Society  of  Engliad 
purchased,  in  the  year  1S78,  a  freehold  site  at  St  Jolm\ 
Woking,  in  Surrey,  especially  adapted  by  position  for  tk 
purpose,  and  erected  thereon  a  building,  with  an  appanns 
of  the  most  approved  kind,  for  effecting  cremation  of  the 
dead.  They  next  tested  it  by  experiment,  and  found  thit 
it  accompli^ed  the  purpose  required  without  occasiooiog 
nuisance  of  any  kind.  Since  that  time  the  place  has  bca 
maintained  in  perfect  order,  but  has  not  been  used,  owing 
to  a  doubt  raised,  soon  after  the  date  referred  to,  as  to  the 
legality  of  adopting  the  process  at  present  in  this  country. 
A  recent  decision,  however,  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  de> 
clares  that  the  cremation  of  a  dead  body,  if  effected 
without  nuisance  to  others,  is  a  legal  proceeding.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Cremation  Society  fed  it  a  duty 
to  indicate,  without  delay,  those  safeguards  which  tbef 
deem  it  essential  to  associate  with  the  proceeding  in  order 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  body  which  may  have  met 
death  by  unfair  means.  They  are  aware  that  the  chidf 
practical  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  the  emplof 
ment  of  cremation  consists  in  the  opportunity  which  it 
offers,  apart  from  such  precautions,  for  removing  the 
traces  of  poison  or  other  injury  which  are  retained  by  n 
undestroyed  body. 

The  following,  therefore,  are  the  conditions  on  which 
the  emplojonent  of  the  crematorium  will  alone  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Council :— i.  An  application  in  writing  . 
must  be  made  by  the  friends  or  executors  of  the  deceased. 
2.  A  certificate  must  be  sent  in  by  one  qualified  mo&ii 
man  at  least,  who  attended  the  deceased  until  the  tioe 
of  death,  and  one  also  by  a  second  medical  practitiooer, 
both  unhesitatingly  stating  that  the  cause  of  death  ns 
natural,  and  what  Uiat  cause  was.  These  conditions  being 
complied  with,  the  Council  of  the  Society  reserve  the  rlghi 
in  all  cases  of  refusing  permission  for  the  performance  of 
the  cremation,  and,  in  the  event  of  permitting  it,  viD 
offer  every  facility  for  its  accomplishment  in  the  bet 
manner. 

CREMATION    SOCIETY   OF  ENGLAND. 

Hiis  Society  wasf<mnded  to  Promote  the  Objects  setfirt^ 
in  the  Following  Declaration  — *  We  disapprove  the 
present  custom  of  burying  the  dead,  and  desire  to  sab- 
stitute  some  mode  which  shall  rapidly  resolve  ihe  body 
into  its  component  elements  by  a  process  which  osxifA 
offend  the  living,  and  shall  render  the  remains  absolntdy 
innocuous.  Until  some  better  method  is  devised,  wedesiit 
to  adopt  that  usually  known  as  cremation.' 

The  Conditions  of  Membership  art :—  i.  Adhcsioo  by 
signature  to  the  above  declaration  ;  2.  The  P*7"|^^^ 
annual  subscription  of  i  guinea,  or  a  dn^  piTBCOt  4 
10  guineas. 
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APPLICATION   FROM   RELATIVE,  EXECUTOR, 
OR  FRIEND  OF  DECEASED. 

I,  (Name) 


(Address) 


(Occupation)  _. 


.hereby  request 


the    Cremation   Society  of    England   to  undertake    the 
Cremation  of  the  body  of 

and   I  certify  that  the  deceased  expressed  no  objection 
(orally  or  in  writing)  to  being  cremated  after  death. 

A  Medical  Certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  is  enclosed. 
(Signature) 


Note.— When  no  Medical  Certificate  is  enclosed,  an 
Autopsy  must  be  made  and  certified  by  a  Medical  Officer 
appointed  by  the  Society,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Applicant  or  of  the  Estate  of  the  deceased. 


MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE   OF  THE   CAUSE  OF 

DEATH. 

To  the  Cremation  Society  of  England, 

Certificate  No.  I. 

Address^ 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  attended 

(Name) 

(Address) 

(Profession  or  Occupation). 

,  that  I  last  saw  h_ 

that  h  died  on 


on 


aged 

i8_ 

and  that  the  cause  of  death  was  as  hereunder  written. 


at 


int. 


Second. 


Cause  of  Death. 


Time  from 

Attack 
till  Death. 


*  The  time  for  each  form  of  disease  or  symptom  is  reckon^  from 
its  commencement. 

Signed* 


Professional  Title, 

Address 

Date 


*  The  first  General  Practitioner  will  sign  here. 

This  Certificate  must  be  signed  by  a  Registered  Medical 

Practitioner, 


Certificate  No.  II. 

I  certify  that  I  have,  in  relation  to  the  expressed 
desire  that  the  deceased  should  be  cremated,  carefully  and 
separately  investigated  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  death.  I  declare  that  there  are  no  circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  which  could  in  my  opinion 
make  exhumation  of  the  body  hereafter  necessary. 

Signed* _^__ 

Professional  Title 

Address    

Date 

*  The  second  General  Practitioner  Mrill  sign  here. 

This  Certificate  must  be  signed   by  another  Registered 

Medical  Practitioner. 


The  Cremation  Society  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
refusing  to  carry  out  cremation  in  any  case  without  assign- 
ing any  reason. 


Particulars  as  to  Terms,  &*c. 

The  cost  of  performing  cremation  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  is,  as  compared  nvith  an  ordinary  funeral, 
smalL 

Ample  arrangements  are  made  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
body  from  London  to  the  crematorium,  St.  John's,  Woking, 
Surrey,  on  reasonable  terms.  Messrs.  Garstin  &  Sons,  of 
5  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.,  the 
well-known  undertakers,  provide  a  hearse  and  arrange  for 
the  removal  from  any  part  within  the  four-mile  postal 
circle  to  the  crematorium  itself.  The  entire  cost  of  this  is 
5/.  ICXf. 

The  charges  for  the  use  of  the  crematorium,  for  all  attend- 
ance there,  and  all  expenses  connected  with  the  ceremonr, 
beside  the  cost  of  transit  above  named,  amount,  for  tne 
present,  to  6/. 

In  all  cases  two  clear  days*  notice  are  necessary  to  arrange 
for  a  cremation,  and  if  the  body  is  not  removed  by  Messrs. 
Garstin  &  Son,  it  should  be  stated,  for  the  information  of 
others,  that  a  suitable  cotton  or  linen  shroud  and  an  ordi- 
nary shell  must  be  provided,  and  the  arrival  at  the  crema- 
torium must  be  arranged  at  a  certain  time  agreed  upon,  in 
order  to  insure  all  proper  attendance  and  reception. 

It  must  be  understood,  unlesF  special  arrangements  are 
made  to  the  contrary,  that  only  one  representative  of  the 
deceased  is  permitted  to  attend  at  the  cremation.  The 
ashes  will  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  can  be  dealt  with 
as  he  directs. 

PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

The  lam  condemns  both  man  and  woman 
Who  Minds  tlu  goose  from  off  the  common  ; 
But  Uts  the  greater  felon  loose^ 
Whe  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 

On  Jan.  12  the  disused  burial-ground  adjoining  St. 
Mary's,  Whitechapel,  was  opened  to  the  public.  It 
has  been  tastefully  laid  out  by  the  Rev.  A.  Robinson, 
vicar,  and  the  caretaker  is  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground  Association. 
This  ground  is  in  an  exceedingly  important  position,  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Commercial 
Road  and  Whitechapel  Road. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground  Association 
the  sum  of  100/.  has  l)een  offered  to  the  vestries  of  Lam- 
beth, St.  Pancras,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  and  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  with  a  view  to  their  supplementing  it  by  a 
similar  sum,  and  expending  it  in  planting  trees  in  the 
chief  thoroughfiitres  of  their  respective  parishes. 

The  Consett  Iron  Company  have  promised  to  set  apart 
an  excellent  site,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  for  the  ^ur* 
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posei  oi  a  public  park,  provided  [he  Coniett  and  Benlield- 
tide  Local  Boards  wilt  jointly  engage  to  fence  and  lay  out 
the  ground  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Mr.  George  Hediey,  J. P.  of  BurnhopeaideHall,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  has,  at  his  own  eipenie,  planted  a 
numiier  of  lime  and  chestnut  trees  in  the  village  of  Ijn- 
chesler,  thereby  adding  much  to  its  natural  beauty  ;  he 
has  also  in  certain  places  protected  the  trees  with  a  sub- 
stantial iron  feDcing,  lo  feel  in  height.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  I4lh  utt..  in  the  na:Ional  schoolroom 
of  the  village,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wilson,  b  vote 
ofthanksio  Mr.  Hediey  for  bis  munificence  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 


THE    HOUSING    OF   THE    WORKING 
CLASSES. 


London  Local  Boards  and  Sanitation.— In  hii 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Clas.ie4,  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  permanent 
secretary  to  the  Local  Governmi^nt  Board,  furnishes  some 
signilicanl  particulars  of  the  relations  of  the  London 
district  authorities  lo  the  sanitation  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  Mr.  Owen  slates  that  there  are  twenty-three 
vestries  and  filleeD  district  boards  under  Schedule  A  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  making,  with  the 
City,  thirty-nine  authorities.  It  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  that  but  a  small  number  of  persoi^s  take  part  in  the 
elections  to  these  boards,  the  event  bein^  not  much  known 
among  the  inhabitants ;  and  Mr.  Owen  has  heard  of  such 
a  case  as  of  a  vestryman  being  elected  by  three  votes  on  a 
show  of  hands.  The  sanitary  officers  appointed  W  these 
boards  are  not  in  any  way  subject  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  either  as  to  tenure  of  office  or  at  [o  salary. 
The  proportion  of  population  to  each  inspector  of  nuisances 
in  Islington  is  5&.000,  in  'St.  Pancrai  it  is  59,000,  in 
Greenwich  it  b  65,000,  in  Bermondsey  It  is  S6,ooo,  and 
in  Mile  End  it  is  105,000 ;  whereas  in  St.  George's- in -I  he- 
East  the  proportion  is  one  inspector  to  15,000  popul^on, 
iit  Woolwich  one  to  iz,ooo,  in  St.  Olave's,  Southwaik, 

and  in  St.  Giles's  one  to  9,000.  By  the  Sanitary  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1874  it  is  provided  that  the  Local 
Government  BoarJ  may,  at  its  discretion,  by  notice  in  the 
London  Gauitt,  declare  Ihe  35th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act 
of  1S66  to  be  in  force  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  it 
also  confers  upon  the  local  authority  additional  powers 
as  to  the  regulations  which  may  be  made,  The  regulations 
may  extend  to  ventilation  of  rooms,  paving  and  drainage 
o^  premises,  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  cases  of  any  dangerously  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease.  Before  December  last  these  enactments 
had  been  put  in  force  in  only  twenty-two  districts,  and  in 
only  thirteen  of  these  had  regulations  been  made.  Appli- 
cation was  necessary  before  1874,  but  since  that  time  the 
Local  Government  Board  might  have  put  this  enactment 
in  force  at  any  time  without  application.  Asked  why  thai 
po*er  was  not  exercised  until  last  year,  Mr.  Owen  ex- 
plained that  the  mere  putting  in  force  of  the  enactment 
would  be  of  no  avail,  unless  the  local  authority  were  willing 
to  make  regulations,  and,  when  the  regulaiions  were  made, 
to  enforce  them.  The  fact  that  ihey  did  not  apply  for  Ihe 
authority  was  regarded  as  showing  that  Ihey  were  in- 
different in  the  matter,  and  were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of 
Eublic  opinion  recently,  it  would  have  been  quite  useless, 
Ir.  Owen  thinks,  to  liave  put  these  r^pilallons  in  lorce. 
There  is  some  evidence  of  that  view  in  Ihe  fact  thai  in 
several  cases  where  on  tbeli  own  application  they  had  the 
power  conlerred  npon  them  they  never  eierciu^  il,  and 
made  no  regulations  under  the  statute.  As  rqpids  those 
places  in  which  Ihe  enactment  had  been  pul  in  force,  Ihe 
I/>cal  Government  Board  issued  a  circular  askii^  what 


iclion  hod  been  taken  with  reference  to  rq>uUtieini  uda 
the  Act,  and  it  was  found  that  only  two  have  been  mllj 
acting  upon  them— Chelsea  and  Hackney.  Airegudiilie 
other  districts,  the  effect  of  thdr  answers  was  in  not 
cases  that  ihey  had  almost  forgotten  that  they  hsd  ik 
powers.  There  was  onecase  where  they  proposed  to  hw 
ihe  enactment  put  in  force,  although  il  had  been  'pit  m 
force '  a  long  lime  previously.  Tbe  Local  GotenuDCol 
Board,  when  they  put  the  eoaclment  in  force,  supplied  ibc 
vestries  and  district  boards  who  had  already  made  ngib- 
lions  with  a  series  of  suEgestinns  for  regulatiooi  fortlni 
rantideration.  These  regulations  admit  of  Ihe  ioipeciiiii 
of  lodging-houses  at  any  time,  including  the  night,  Di{lil 
inspection  being  chiefly  desired  with  a  view  of  detecuif 
overcrowding. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


GiK,  onihrAlliiiisi.,  Mr.  Emat  Han  in  ihc  chair.  Sixty  Wi> 
mcmben,  including  many  prooinnl  penoiii,  va<  tIacM.  ml  ti 
hair.yuilv  <inimcu>]  ituemeni  wu  laid  bdon  the  CaaA  11 

SKtttiuv  nDnouncid  Ihal  -■■-  " — ' " "— ' '  ""■ 

over  and  miinmn  ihe  pli 
GidE,  and  Ihat  thu  Sumr ; 

F.iunuini  have  been  prestnud  fbr  Etniy  and  CanoDbwyS^t^ 
Iht  [alter  garden  betng  now  uucli  used  1^  tbov  piiMat  ■•■  "jp 
naliy  objected  k  stnngly  la  lU  bainc  opened  u  Ihe  psbltni 


:<  bcinc  opened  u 
[t  fbr  Ibe  tboc«iBii1r-~ 
nks  at  Cbri 


,.. , al  Cbria  Omit, 

impiove  tbe  Eirdcs  at  Cbrin  Church,  DuiMa 
ac<yirdinc  id  a  plwi  mppfinl  by  Mia  WiibiiwoR.  TV  m  i^ 
laVen  in  hand  incbid^d  the  pnspoted  opemna  of  (he  Be»Bd(  ■<■ 
Prince-«  Squan  ha  rial.  Etoun&.THniiy  Square,  and  ToiRrGvtkm  E, 
Arlinironand  Union  SqiiaTeii.N.,lbe  Harylebcmt  burial-ron^*" 
a  vacant  space  in  Ne<r  0>ford  Stmt,  and  the  meeilDg  •d«n 


CANTOR  LECTURKS, 


iPPOINTMENTS    UNDER    THE    PUBLK 

HEALTH   ACT. 

Medical  Opficeks  op  Hkalth. 

LDDKHiiiaoKK,  Edward  Homfny.  U.R.CS.E>«.,  I.S.A.U>^ 
has  been  appointad  a  Medical  Officer  of  Htahh  fcr  dsC^i* 
minuer  Rural  Sanitary  District  UDlil  Job*  >4  Hen,  ■  (k  ■■  ' 
j£w  per  annum,  via  Rodeo,  doccajBd- 
'ouiiHs,  Charles,  L.lt.Q.CP.IreL,  LR-CS-Ital^  K>^  5 
appointed  Medica]  O&w  of  Health  loc  (ha  b«  DiiftMrf 
'^  -    ■  -     il  SamtaiylXStkt^atiCiBfo^yH  _ 

-m.  L.R.C.P.KdiB..  1I.XCS.X*»,  l«£ 

[cd  Uedical  diGcer of  Haalth  for  Ai  Ki4w«^IM« 
vDisttin,  at  £n  per  ■nDBa,  bb^  Mail*  i],  iM  ^ 


rras. 


S.  "Ms! 
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Roben,  M.R.C.S.EaE.,  L.S.A.LaniL.  lias  been  te- 
Led  Medical  Officer  of  H«aih  for  the  BiiqklnrVuim  Rural 
J  DturicI  u  J£^,  and  for  the  Buckingham  Urban  Sani- 
ttfrict  u  ^iSi  boui  for  «h  year. 

inda,  L.R.C.P.Bdin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.  L.S.A.Load..  has 
ipnnud  Medial  Officer  oT  Health  for  the  HeuiDi  Urban 
T  Dif4nct»at  ^lofor  Diw  vcar,  rVcf  Woolley,  r«siffn«d. 
John  Winter.  U.tt.CS-Eng..  and  L.M.,  L5.A.r4«d., 
tn  rt-appoiued  Medical  Offi»T  of  Health  far  the  Ketier- 
Bn  Saniury  Diilrict,  al  /ao  for  we  year. 
lidAneurin.  L.R.CP.EiUn..  and  L  M.,  M.R.CS.Eng., 
n  apfuiated  Medical  Officer  of  Health  tat  the  flint 
Sanitary  l^itiict,   at   £-aa  for  dm  year,  sict  Joaa, 

'Willnd  William  Emeit,  M.B.CaBlab.,M.R.C.S.EaE.. 
Load.,  hai  been  appainted  Medico]  Officer  or  Health  lor 
ukitk  Rui»l  Sanitary  Dbirid,  For  iouf  yean.ai  £i;a 
(rear,  riling  ;£ioeach  year  to  ,£too,  Bi'tt  the  Poor-Law 
t  Medical  Omcerf,  whv>e  aupoinlmenU  have  expired- 
D,  Thoma.  Porter,  L.R.C.P.Ediii.,  and  t-M.,  M.R.CS. 


SaniiUT  DiHrlcl, 

,ipcHnliaent  bvk  expired. 

lathan  Alkinson,    U.D.EJni 


i  Medical  Officer  af  Health  Fc 


.Gtaae.,  ha>   b 


Urban 


, -  Jla.g. 

:ed  Medical  offictr  of  Heilih  Cm  the  Ha.  _., 
y  DUria,  al /Bq  for  one  year. 

jama,  M.B.CM.Univ.Edin..  L.R  CP.Edin.,  L.K.C. 
lai  been  appomled  Medical  Officer  a(  Health  For  i 
ury  Rural  Unitary  Diurd,  WIluhlTe.al  iSa  For  o 
rkt  Goffdoo   and  Hartley,  whoae    appdntmentfi  ha 

rihur  WiEhtnun,  H.R. CP.Edin.,  U.R.C. 
r-api>o>tiied  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ^  •' 
on  Urbvi  Sanitaiy  IHstrict,  Devoiuhi 

rbeit,  M.R.CS  Enc.,L.S.A.Lond..haibe<i 


the  e 


«.!{.£;  sJ' 


i  L.M..  L.S.A.Lond 


I    L.R.C.P.Edin..  L.R.C.S.  Edin. 


tiUEh  Rural  Salutary  District,  at  Atu 
William  Bllii,  L.R.C.P.Edin..  L.R. 
limed  Medical  Officer  dF  Health  Fo 

£  District,  at  £40  for  one  yi^ar. 
ed.  M.t>.,  M.R.CS.Eni., 


Pudjey  Urban 

.   j.Ehi.,  L.5.A,Lopd.,  hai  beenrf' 

Officer  of  Heallh  for   the  West    Dividon  oF 

dHooe  Rural  Sanitary  Difliid,  at  £30  for  one  year. 
iH,   Alfred  Gordon.   M.R.,  CM. Univ. Edin..    han   been 
led  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Rhayader  Division 
ithayadei  Rural  Sanitary  Diitrlcl.Radnonhiie, at jC»peT 
,  !>>»   Richard    Richardioii,  L.R. CP.Edin.,    L.F.P.S. 

rilliam  Lanham.  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  hai  been 
Hnted  Medical  Officet  of  Health  lor  the  Honham  Urban 
y  District,  at  £is  for  one  year. 

ci,BeDiamin  Arthur.  M.D. Univ. Lond.,  M.R.CS.Ene., 
n.Cainb.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Nottingham  (Jrban  Sanitary  District,  at  .£soa  per  annum, 
o  a  year  For  travelling  expenses,  trr^f  Seaton,  appcanled  to 
_L —  ._i;l_,j^  M.D.Univ.Glasg.,  has  been  le-agpointed 


J  Officer  of  Heal 


ir  ihe  Luneidale  Rural  S 


ts,  Clekks  to  Guardians,  Inspsittors  of 
Nuisances,  &c. 

It.  Ceori-e,  ha«  been  appointed  Asiislanl  Surveyor  10  the 
:y  Local  Board  andUitun  Sanitary  Aulhoiity,  at  jfioa 

'.  Robcn.  Vai  been  elected  Chairman  oflhe  newly-formed 
silio  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Aulhorily. 
'.Alfred  H«ir)j  has  been  reaiipoii'led  Public  Analyst  Fur 
rough  oFWalielield  for  one  year. 

'.  Wdliam,  hai  beun  appointed  [ntpcdor  of  Nuisances  for 
w  Fare>t  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £ta  hr  one  year,  and 
or  of  Hlgliwjys,  at  £tii  per  annum,  from  year  to  year. 
Ii.  Wllluai  Henry,  hasWn  re-apnrinled   Inspector  uf 
cesfbrtbe  Roynl  l,caniin£ion  Spa  Urban  Sanitary  Dis- 

ifr.  Jamei,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
cei  ID  the  Lonsridge  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
4ty,  al  £j^  per  annum,  vict  Kirby. 
u,  Ur.  Thomas  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
«•  farlhc  Evesham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at £70  fbi 

Z.,  has   been   a| 
y  Abbot  is.  Ker 

Mr.J.,hasbeenelecled'aMemberoflheT/.ngtid(e  Local 
ood  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Lancashire,  wt  Kay, 

John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
lion  Mowbray  Urban  Sanitary  Distticl,  at  iisperannum, 

r.  Lmna  William,  has  been  appanted  Surveyor  and  In- 
of  NolBIKiet  to  the  Oteshunt  Local  Boaid  and  Uiban 
y  Aqihority,  at  £in  pn  annum,  virt  Mr.  I*wij  Dewey, 


Dveh,  Mr.  Bernard,  F.CS..  F.I.C.,  has  been  appointed  Public 
Analyst  for  Southend,  Essex,  al  tor.  M  (or  each  onolyiU  of 
food,  and  3ti.  foreachanalyusof  watet. 

GoTcii,  Mr,  Jamei  Alfred,  has  been  appunled  Surveyor  to  the  Ket- 
tering Loco]  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Auihoriiy,  at  £iSpcT 

Ceile,  Mr.' William,  bos' been  reappointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Hoole  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £10  per  annum,  ftof 

Haup,  Mr.  H.  t.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Swindon  New 
Town  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  al  £t<So  per 
annum,  tncf  Jolliffi:,  deceased. 

Hacue,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  ap 


,LIWILL,Mr.Job 


r  oflhe 


rksbtidBe 
■™,Di«Fox, 

Stoclubridge 


Local  Board  and  Uroan  Sanitary  Ai 

utMOK,  Mr.  P.  J.,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Stociisbiidm 
Lot:al  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vk^  Fox,  resided, 

bDMN,  Mr.  Thofwu  Charles,  Secretary  to  the  Bucks  and  Oion 
Union  Bank,  has  been  appoinred  Treainrer  to  ihe  Corpotalion 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Buckingham,    ptl-f   Carter, 

[CHtLs,  Mr-  Thomas,  has  beet 


'ly-fonoed  Liandviiiio  Local 


JowETT.  Mr.  J.,  has  been  Tc-appotnletl  Inspector  of  Nuisancnaand 
Surveyor  for  the  Linculer  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^ijofor 
one  year,  instead  of  j^igoper  annum  for  hve  years,  as  befoie. 

Marshall,  Mt.  John,  has  been  re-aopcnnled  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Lunotlale  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Lancashire,  for  one 

Mat^iim'S,  Mr.  William  has  been  elected  a.Hcmber  of  the  Dawlish 

McKkak,  Mr.  Andrew.'  Branch'  Manager  "of  ^lo^'s  Bukmg  Co.. 

has  been  appcdnted  I'reasurer  10  the  WalsatI  Gucu-diatu  and 

Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  1'icr  Blackburn,  resigned- 
HlLLS,  Mr.  James,  Solicitor,  hii  been  appointed^own  Clerk  and 

Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Auihoriiy  of  Beverley,  al  £kio  per 

annum,  pfet  Crust,  deceased. 
Mitchell,   Mr.  Alexander,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 

Bedwellty  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Uonmouthihire,  at  £110 

'Sani 

f  Ramsden,  app 


.  ..  .,,_.  lied  Surveyor  10  ihe  Skiplon 
Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  al  £130 
.  _       .?.,..-..  ..'.^  Chiswick  CieS 


Local  Board  a 

ffoa"and''Ur _  .. .     .... 

i^i:en,   Ur.  W-  H.,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Moasley 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,    Lancaahite,  al 


oTTS,  Mr.  Joseph  Nixon,  1 
County  Bant,  has  been 
Guardians  and  Ruial  Sa 
Haylield  Guardians  and 
piirf  Hoeley.  deceased. 


and  Free 


a,  tesigned. 


NT,  Mt.  Alfred  Frank,  hai  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 

Hove  Board  of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanilary 
Auihoriiy,  for  the  SL  John's  Waid,  orci  Young,  resigned. 

MITii,  Mr.  Henry,  hu  been  appdnlcd  Public  AnalyM  for  Ihe  Plum- 
stead  Diitricl,  al  .£100  per  annum,  and  3  guineas  for  each  analytic 

HDMrsijFi,  Mr.  Slo^un,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Leven- 
shulmc  Ideal  ISoanl  and  Rural  Sanitary  Auihgri:y.  nict  Rayson, 


Borough  of  Mon 


Mary  Local  Board  and  Urbi 


surer  to  Ihe  Ollent  Rl. 


^KiTTAKBH,  Mr.  A.  H.'(*ho  hasWn  acting  pi 
appointed  Collector  to  Ihe  Corpoiatior  -- 
Aulhoiity  oT  MaccleiAeld,  ficrhis  father. 
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Nnuuicn  to  Ihi'  Shclton  and  Brottoii  Louil  B<hiiJ  and  Ui 
SaniEary  Autboriiy,  Vvkahira,  at  £ijt  per  aiiaum^  x'ki  Ci 
■pprnnted  SumyoT  Ajkd  Waterw«iu  Muia^^r  la  Ihc  Lor 
borough  Loc^  Ba«rd  %Dd  Urban  Suiiury  Auibority. 

Vacancies. 

ImDicAL  OrpiCEB  OF  Health  Ibr  the  Cbclunhimi  Ui 


BrydgH,  Town  Clerl 


Applia 


_,._  _. _.    LTH  for  the  Llandydlio  Ur^An  Sanilary 

District:  £ii  per  ■nnum.     Application  la   TTiomu  Hughes, 
Oerk  10  the  Authority, 

Meuical  Officm  of  Ht\LTii  for  the  llketon  Urton  Sanitary 
District. 

3r  Herefbrdihire-    ApplicUfton  to  the  Gctlt  of  the 

Inn  Saniurr  Aulhoril*  of 

,.      ..,.._ nClerk. 

Survivor  to  llieBuiitaii  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Aothority- 
-  ;avEVOB  AND  Ikipktor  or  Nuisances  to  the  Town  Couodl  and 

Urban  Sanitary  Aulhority  of  Honitoo.    Applicaiioo  lo  the  Town 

CIS  for  the  Wavertrce  Urban  Sanitary  DisUict : 
Ntu  (at  the  LUndynlio  Urban  Sanitary  Dis- 


■.KenTord. 
RIO  the  Towi 

AppiicaiioT 


^■Bpvan 


met;  i..  per  an 

_  TtwW, 

hbUc  Health  Act,  u  to  I 
The  GuiMfonl  Guatdiar 
invBted  with  urban  dowi 
Public  t 

The  . 
been  declared  by  thil^iciit  Cf 


Ahih-Rkide  Local  Board  and 
The  ficii  elecliuD  of  Memben  hai 
Thoouii  Bacliliouie,  John  Brown, 
Thomas  Newton,  H,  Redmayne, 
R.iaell,  and  Edward  TvKn. 

The  VeniBDr  Laea]  Bnaid  and 
hnb)  jC'od  ta  Mr.  R.  S.  Scott,  the 
nectloD  with  the  Act  of  Parliamcnl 
the  conrtructlonofanewpi         ' 


witChilhecon' 


e  Public  Health  Acl 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Hlv)n(  for  wme  time  back  been  in  the  receipl  of  Qooie 
taiaiiifitrictly  to  saoiury  work,  and  which  it  would  be  rakT la 
urilhout  havic^  to  nfer  our  corretpondeni  Ui  conpeteoL  ptol 
advuerii  we  have  opened  a  colunin  in  which  t^repster  inch  Qu 
Repliei  theieto  v,  can  Tairly  be  ejqxcted  from  u  ;  and  oor  tul 
and  readert  are  invited  to  make  such  uie  of  this  column  u  i 
tobenilit  Iheouelvet  and  the  coounuoity.     Both  Qwerieiud 


nihe  Local  G .^ 

be  Ailed  up  which  are  to  include  tabular ' 
and  of  the  aicknen  amongst  paupen  in  my  dt^tnu- 
[Jied  for  suiiuiaerihfl  deaths  lo  the  leciairKr.  but  t 
rally  wants  to  be  paid  for  thea,  and  ffly  salary  is  too  % 
rant  my  incurring  Eha  expense.  Uy  fellow.practiiio 
as  poor-law  neiUca]  officcra  will  let  me  have  actetd  ta 
but  dadlfie  la  do  mace.  Am  1  expected  to  (el  oni  i 
le  pardculars  required ;  and  ou^hl  IlKre  ihk  io  he  a 


II  Board  u  be  !b  run; 


y  Rhodes  (Colonel 


hy  ai 


>btained  km 
Guard  lull  and  Rural  Sani 


been'maieruii^i 


rif  Nuisa 


i,  lucd  his  salary  at  jljii 


ii?!;™'Ti:t''/™i'.™ 


Dr,  Henry  7.  Alford,  Public  Analyst  for  Someneuh 

report  ID  the  Epiphany  Court  of  Quarlet  "— -— ■ 

han  analyicd  Br9  su]^ea  during  the  yea 


he  had  analj^sed  aifi  lai 
..^w  »...«.-»«.  -.J.,  five  of  mustard,  »■  d  coffee 
Be  of  gin,  thrve  of  brandy,  four  of  whisky^  and  oi 


rated.  During  the  laslqi 


le  pteludidal  n  health. 
Tear-i  Day  was  i^elebr 
1    of  Ibe    Rawr 


d  by  Mr.  William  Whitaker,  the 

.1  Local   Board   and  Urban    Sanitary 

AnEhonly,  iDcnienaining  Iheol^ialK  andiervanis  to  the  number  of 
twenly.Bve.  at  a  dinner.  Mr.  Whitaker  occupied  the  chair,  and  Hr. 
Bmlamin  SiacM  lb*  vice.chair. 

TIh  Wonlsy  Ouardians  and  Rural  Sanilaiy  Aulhority  have  been 
invested  with  ihe  powers,  rights.  J^c,  of  on  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

naming  streets  and  numbering  houses,  and  lo  ruinous  or  dangB-ous 
buildings,  within  the  whole  af  the  distdcl.  1.  Undc  sect.  W  within 
the  contribuiory  place  of  the  Chapeliown  Special  Drainage  District. 
1.  Under  nvcf.  150,  within  the  contributory  place  of  Chapeliown 
Special  Drainage  District  solar  as  regards 'PJFce  End'  and  White- 
field,*  and  witlun  the  contributory  place  of  Ecdesfield  so  for  as 

Hr.  A.a.Creeka,  dwTownClerk  and  Getk  to,  the  Urban  Saoi- 

salvar  ^and  an  illsmioaled  addrtu  by  the  principal  ofliciala  of  the 
CocponUioB,  In  celebtarioB  of  his  ma;orily  u  an  olHcial,  and  of  his 
^ver  wedding. 

The  Abingdon  Guardians  and  Kuial  Sanitary  Authority,  at  their 
lul  rarlBightlyneeling,  unanimously  passed  the  following  reK^uiion 
nnonthemolionaflbekev.  E.H.  RatiDsan,sBDgndedby  Mr.  W.  H. 
Comins :-' That  the  tnembcrs  of  the  board,  in  teording  IhedeaTh 

high  ai^veciation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  at  all  times  dlscharEed 


with  Hia.  Bowinaad  the  fiuruly  ol  deceased  at  the 


be  forwarded  10  lira,  Bowlei^ 


lich  they  have 

'—  '--warded  t . 

r,  Pnblic  Analyu^or  1 
uad  in  hisunanerly  npon  that  nothir 
a  for  analysis  duiin,{  iht  year. 


igh  of  Monmouth. 


le  for  my  r 


[As  our  cormfKHuIe 


^ni  has  bat  recently  joined  the  noU 
saniuiry  woTKera,  we  forgive  him  a  crime  lor  which  th 
otherwi^  be  nobeneGl  of  clergy  :  that,  namely,  of  not  kj 
eontenli  of  his  SAHiTAay  Rbcoko.  If  he  »11  turn  Ic 
the  number  for  February  14,  iBn,  he  will  And  this  lelf- 
culty  solved.  But  for  hucoailort.and  thsi  of  other*  in -a 
we  Diay  observe  that  in  order  to  Biable  ->*^"^'  aAo« 
to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties  inpond  apoo  tbcm  by 
Govcmmeru  Board,  11  it  eueniial  that  tbcj  should  bi 
with  returns  of  the  d^hi  registered  in  Ihasr  distrktb 
that  tnlormaiion  on  the  suhii^  la  requirad  u  b*  sent  la 
is  a  A4condajy  couidaration,  tha  priiaary  vse  of  suck  1^ 

eiisiing  in  his  district,  so  ihubB  may 


lim.  Hemay  piapariyadd  Ihattht  UwoKcers  afthc  C 
lecided  that  sanitary  anihatiliel  nwqr  lawhiUy  pay  fee 
lulhi  from  reginran,  aad  that  Ibe  lat  to  regiaiars 
eetion  iS  of  ihe  Regisliatioo  of  Births  and  Diathi  A 
.t  twopence  tai  each  ralnm  and  Iwopuce  fix  eveiy  das 
n  such  lelnm.    As  n^aids  pauper  sckneas,  arranges 

le  made  by  the  sanitary  aDthority  with  the  |i      " 

ifwhichtheirclerkwoDhlbe  insinn--'   "  - 
medical  officers'  relief  Usis  the  new  1 
ach  meeting  of  the  guardiani.  ar»d  lb 
al  officer  ofhealth.-ED.! 


e  number  of  deaths  tn 

1 1B49,  and  i.s'fi  in  iSM  -Bdl| 


Feb.  i6,  1885.] 
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THE    INFLUENCE     OF     LEASEHOLD 
VEirUBE  ON  SANITABY  QUESTIONS. 

By  J.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  reports  recently  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office 
n  the  systems  of  tenure  of  dwelling-houses  existing 
1  the  various  countries  of  Europe  contain  much 
iat  is  interesting  and  instructive.     English  law,  as 
tknow,  differs  in  origin  and  in  many  essential 
articulars  from  the  laws  of  other  civilised  coun- 
ies  ;  and  though,  as  a  whole,  English  lawyers  con- 
der  it  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  systems  esta- 
lished  elsewhere,  no  one    denies  that  we  might 
1th  advantage  borrow  some  provisions  from  the 
.ws  of  other  countries.     The  reports  in  question 
ive  been  procured  at  the  instance  of  those  who 
insider  that  our  system  of  building-leases  ought  to 
i  abolished,  and  freehold  tenure,  at  any  rate  for 
irelling-houses,   substituted  for  leasehold.     They 
kow  that  the  English  system  is  unique,  inasmuch 
( leasehold  tenure  is  unknown  in  some  countries, 
id  uncommon  even  where  it  is  permitted  by  law  ; 
It  they  also  show  that  there  is  no  such  agreement 
Dong  the  laws  of  other  countries  as  should  lead 
en  to  think  that  the  system  established  anywhere 
se  must  necessarily  be  the  right  one,  and  that 
"Stems  which  differ  from  it  must  necessarily  be 
tong.    We  do  not  propose  here  to  attempt  to 
alyse  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the   different 
ODtinental  systems  of  tenure,  except  so  far  as  those 
rstems  provide  restraints  against  the  creation  of 
lisances,  or  the  erection  of  buildings  which  may 
(detrimental  to  the  neighbourhood.     In  this  re- 
Mct,  as  in  others,  the  laws  of  different  countries 
iry  greatly  ;  and,  if  our  law  as  to  household  tenure 
to  be  altered,  we  should  observe  the  merits  and 
emerits  of  the  various  systems,  so  as  to  profit  if 
assib^e  by  the  example  of  our  neighbours. 
In  England  at  present  the  erection  of  buildings  in 
nros  is  subject  to  certain  restrictions  imposed  by 
le  general  law.      New  buildings  must   have  the 
pproval  of  the  local  authority  and  be  constructed 
I  accordance  with  their  by-laws ;  certain  regula- 
OQs  as   to  ventilation   and  drainage  and  similar 
latters  must  be  complied  with ;  and  the  site  and 
Be  of  the  house  must  be  such  as  not  to  interfere 
Bduly  with  already  existing  buildings.     Not  only  is 
te  k)cal  authority  of  each  town  charged  with  the 
•lyof  seeing  that  these  provisions  are  carried  out. 
It  any  neighbour  whose  light  and  air  is  interfered 
i^  or  the  value  of  whose  property  is  diminished  by 
le  erection  of  a  new  building,  may  be  able  to 
tvent  the  threatened  injury  or  to  recover  damages 
r  it  through  the  medium  of  the  law  courts.    Be- 
ies  these   provisions  which  affect  all  houses  of 
l*tever  tenure,  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  insert- 
\  covenants  in  leases  which  bind  the  tenant  to 
)form  strictly  to  the  requirements  of  his  landlord, 
r  instance— if  a  landlord  wishes  to  lay  out  his 
d  as  a  residential  estate,  he  binds  his  tenants  to 
Ct  houses  of  a  certain  minimum  value,  and  some- 
es  according  to  plans  to  be  approved  of   by 
iseify  and  he  also  binds  them  not  to  use  their 
ses  for  any  trade  or  business  which  will  interfere 
1  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood.      Such 
enants  are   strictly   interpreted    and    enforced 
»iir  courts,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  to  ba 


found  in  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  which 
elsewhere  are  devoted  to  unpleasant  trades  or 
manufactures,  districts  occupied  solely  by  private 
residences.  Every  tenant  on  such  an  estate  may  have 
an  interest  entitling  him  to  enforce  the  covenants 
against  his  co-tenants,  and  consequently  during  the 
currency  of  the  leases,  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  preserved,  if  the  houses  are  all  leasehold. 
The  owner  of  a  freehold  plot,  however,  cannot  be  re- 
strained from  using  his  ground  as  he  likes,  so  long 
as  he  avoids  erecting  a  nuisance,  and  erects  a  build- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  by-laws  of  the  local 
authority.  He  may  turn  his  house  into  a  shop  or 
manufactory,  and  so  change  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  lower  the  value  of  the  houses  for 
residential  purposes,  without  his  neighbours  having 
any  right  of  objecting.  The  system  of  building- 
leases  in  use  in  this  country,  thus,  among  other 
things,  tends  to  impose  restrictions  on  changing  the 
character  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  industries  which  are  detrimental  to  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  reports  now  published  to  some  extent  enable 
us  to  see  how  far  restrictions  on  the  building  of 
houses,  and  on  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put 
are  possible  in  other  countries.  In  several  instances 
the  reports  have  evidently  been  furnished  by  persons 
who  were  not  specially  conversant  with  the  law 
either  of  England  or  of  the  country  to  which  they 
referred,  and  their  value  is  consequently  diminished. 
But,  making  allowances  for  their  generality,  it  seems 
that  in  all  the  more  important  and  more  civilised  coun- 
tries of  Europe  restrictions  of  some  sort  are  imposed 
by  law,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  on  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  in  towns.  Tnese  restrictions  of  course 
vary,  but  the  right  of  the  State  or  of  the  municipality 
to  impose  them  is  universally  recognised.  In  many 
States  also,  though  apparently  not  in  all,  a  neighbour 
who  is  injured  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  or 
by  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  has  a  right  to  invoke 
the  interference  of  the  courts  of  law,  sometimes  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  decree  in  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  an  injunction,  and  sometimes  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  damages.  The  right  of 
th«  original  owner  of  the  soil,  or  or  those  who  derive 
their  title  from  him,  to  object  to  the  erection  of  any 
particular  house  or  to  the  establishment  of  any  par- 
ticular trade,  is  much  less  universally  recognised. 

Leases,  such  as  we  are  used  to  in  England,  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  in  some  countries  are  im- 
possible. In  France  and  in  Belgium  leases  similar 
to  those  in  England  are  sometimes  granted,  and  the 
observance  of  covenants  in  them  can  be  enforced  by 
law.  Besides  this,  restrictions  may  be  imposed  on 
land,  which  are  binding  on  a  purchaser  as  well  as  on 
a  tenant.  Such  restrictions  are  called  in  Belgium 
*  servitudes,'  while  the  French  report  gives  them  no 
specific  name  ;  in  both  countries  not  only  the  vendor 
but  purchasers  of  other  lots  from  him  can,  for  their 
own  benefit,  enforce  these  restrictions  against  a  pur- 
chaser who  infringes  them.  Similar  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  plots  of  ground  which  have  been  pur- 
chased are  recognised  in  Germany,  and  may  be 
enforced  by  rhe  vendor  or  his  successor  in  title  to 
whom  the  right  has  been  conveyed,  but  only  when 
the  restriction  and  the  tirJe  of  the  person  who  claims 
to  enforce  it  have  been  duly  registered  in  the  State 
*grund  buch.'  Purchasers  of  neighbouring  plots 
have  no  right  of  action,  unless  the  vendor  has  ex- 
pressly granted  it  to  them.  *  In  certain  suburban 
districts  in  Denmark  it  is  customary  to  sell  plots  for 
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building  burdened  with  conditions  or  provisoes  called 
"  servitut." '  This  word,  *  though  a  very  compre- 
hensive term,  applies  usually  to  the  obstruction  of  a 
view,  to  the  erection  of  unsightly  or  unsafe  buildings, 
and  to  their  being  applied  to  noxious  or  offensive 
trades.'  'It  is  a  nice  question  of  law  as  to  the 
qualification  necessary  for  making  application  to  the 
courts  in  cases  of  breach  of  servitut ;'  and  the  report, 
while  stating  that  it  is  usually  the  business  of  the 
municipality,  at  the  instance  of  the  landlord, '  to  see 
that  a  clear  and  adequate  decision  be  arrived  at,' 
omits  to  say  whether  the  purchaser  of  an  adjoining 
plot  has  a  right  of  action,  or  what  is  to  happen  if 
any  one  considers  the  decision  of  the  courts  to  be 
obscure  or  inadequate.  In  Norway  restrictions 
exist  similar  in  character  to  the  Danish  *  servitut.' 
These  restrictions  are  for  an  unlimited  time.  The 
sellers  as  well  as  neighbours,  in  so  far  as  the  re- 
strictions affect  the  latter,  can  enforce  the  restrictions 
with  the  assistance  of  a  tribunal. 

The  above  are  the  principal  countries  in  which 
restrictions  at  all  similar  to  the  covenants  in  English 
building-leases  seem  to  be  generally  recognised.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  such  restrictions  are  gener- 
ally applied  not  to  leasehold  but  to  freehold  land  ; 
and  consequently  that  easements  which  an  English 
lawyer  would  consider  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of 
freehold  tenure  are  found  to  be  not  incompatible 
with  freehold  tenure  in  other  countries. 

In  several  other  countries  in  Europe,  such  as 
Baden,  Bavaria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Wur- 
temburg,  the  sale  of  land  for  building  is  treated  as  a 
question  simply  of  private  contraa.  If  the  parties 
to  the  contract  insert  any  special  conditions  in  it, 
those  conditions  may  be  enforced.  Such  conditions 
are,  however,  said  to  be  very  unusual ;  and,  where 
they  are  inserted,  only  the  parties  interested  can 
enforce  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  means  by 
which  neighbours  or  purchasers  of  adjoining  plots 
can  enforce  the  observance  of  conditions  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  themselves.  In  certain  other 
countries,  according  to  the  reports,  private  re- 
strictions on  the  uses  of  land  purchased  are  not  only 
never  inserted  in  the  contracts,  but  are  actually 
prohibited  by  law.  In  Russia  and  Poland  it  is  said, 
*As  to  restrictions  upon  purchasers  of  houses,  it 
appears  that  none  are  legally  allowed.'  And  the 
Swiss  report  says  : — *  Land  may  be  sold  in  large  or 
small  plots,  but  in  all  cases  unconditionally  ;  no 
restrictions,  accordingly,  can  be  imposed  saving 
obedience  to  ordinary  municipal  regulations  in  or 
near  towns.'  This  language  would  seem  to  imply 
that  contracts  as  to  the  user  of  land  by  the  purchaser 
are  forbidden.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  seems 
•certain  that  they  are  practically  unknown  ;  and  that, 
in  effect,  a  purchaser  of  land  or  of  a  house  is  free  to 
<lo  what  he  likes  with  it,  subject  only  to  municipal 
laws,  but  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
he  previous  owner  or  of  his  neighbours.  In  England 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  restrictions  on  the 
uses  to  which  leasehold  property  may  be  put,  and 
we  recognise  that  such  restrictions  may  often  actually 
enhance  the  value  of  the  property  to  which  they 
apply ;  but  we  should  find  it  difHcult  to  enforce  such 
restrictions  against  a  freeholder.      If   compulsory 

{)owers  of  enfranchising  leases  are  to  be  g^ven  by 
aw  to  the  tenants,  it  certainly  seems  desirable  to 
provide  that  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  plot  en- 
franchised, which  are  in  the  nature  of  easements  for 
the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood,  should  be  retained. 
The  German  plan  of  registering  such  easements,  and 


of  only  allowing  those  registered  to  be  bindi 
security  against  doubt  as  to  what  the  ea* 
a    particular   case    may  be.      In  case 
enfranchised  leaseholds,  the  title  would 
one,  and  the  difficulties  which  stand  in 
requiring  compulsory  registration  of  exis 
would  not  exist     We  think,  therefore,  tha 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  English 
place,  security  against  the  character  of  a 
hood  being  spoilt,  by  the  conduct  of  o 
occupiers,  may  be  given  by  turning  exii 
nants  into  easements  and  requiring  thei 
tion,  and  that  a  right  of  action  should  b 
any  person  who  could  show  that  he  was  a| 
any  interference  with  such  easement  If  tl 
the  security  to  others  against  the  misco 
tenant  which  is  now  given  by  leasehold 
be  preserved,  and  the  change  will  do  no  1 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  nor  need  it  int( 
the  enjoyment  of  comfortable  dwellings. 

Leasehold  tenure  in  England  has  beer 
among  other  grounds,  as  being  responsil 
existence  of  the  worst  slums  in  our  large 
is  said  that  the  most  insanitary  dwellings 
rally  houses  held  under  leases  which  h 
expired,  and  where,  consequently,  it  is 
while  to  lay  out  money  for  repairs  or  imp 
These  assertions  are  no  doubt  some 
founded.  It  would,  from  our  point  of 
been  well  if  the  reports  furnished  to  tl 
Office  had  given  us  some  information  w 
enable  us  to  compare  other  countri 
respect  with  our  own.  But  the  reports  a 
nately  silent  on  this  subject  They  mei 
that  leases  are  uncommon  on  the  Contini 
some  countries  are  unknown.  Yet  from  otl 
we  know  that  overcrowded  and  insanitarj 
occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
exist  in  the  towns  of  other  countries  be 
land.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
building-leases  is  not  responsible  for  all  t 
failures  which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to 
instrumental  in  preserving  districts  anc 
from  being  treated  in  a  manner  which  i 
unpleasant  even  where  it  is  not  absolute! 
to  health. 

Whenever  the  threatened  legislation  t 
system  is  brought  forward,  we  hope 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  useful 
which  have  been  matured  by  experience 
existing  system,  and  that  alterations  v< 
made  for  the  sake  of  change  by  persons 
not,  at  any  rate,  tried  to  realise  what  their 
be.  The  reports  which  have  been  issue 
some  extent  what  is  the  state  of  the  la 
countries,  and  we  have  some  idea  of  h( 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  o 
preferable  to  or  inferior  to  our  own.  The 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  may  serve  to  sho' 
what  changes  in  our  law  may  be  des 
where  it  is  well  to  leave  existing  instituti 
turbed. 


Scarlet  Fever  at  Newcastle. — Scarlet  i 
77  out  of  a  total  of  91  cases  of  infectious  dise 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Newcastle 
night  ending  Jan.  31,  1885. 

Mortuaries. — At  the  last  meeting  of  th 
Local  Board  it  was  resolved  that  a  mortoir 
provided  for  the  district.  The  chairman  « 
diated  the  scandals  that  had  arisen  from  the  ■ 
of  an  old  stable  for  the  puipose. 
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COTTAGE  BUILDING. 

By  G.  H.  Blagrove,  A,R.I.B.A. 

The  moral  as  well  as  the  sanitary  benefits  conferred 
jpon  the  labouring  classes  by  sufficiently  com- 
modious dwellings  cannot  be  overrated,  and  the 
means  whereby  those  advantages  can  be  obtained, 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy,  form  part  of  a  ques- 
tion which  has  for  years  past  been  recognised  as 
one  of  national  importance.  Time  was  when  the 
agricultural  labourer  was  scarcely  so  well  housed  as 
the  horses  and  cattle  of  his  employer  ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  think  that,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases, 
such  treatment  has  become  obsolete. 

The  average  amount  of  accommodation  requisite 
for  a  labouring  man  with  a  wife  and  family  com- 
prises not  less  than  five  rooms— viz.,  a  living  room 
and  washhouse  or  scullery  upon  the  ground-floor, 
and  three  bedrooms  above.  This  allows  separate 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls — a  highly  important  con- 
sideration. The  three-roomed  arrangement,  con- 
sisting of  a  living  room,  washhouse,  and  one  bed- 
room, only  provides  for  accommodating  one  or  two 
very  young  children,  and  does  not  afford  the  most 
economical  type  of  cottage  residence. 

The  living  room,  of  which  the  size  may  vary 
between  120  and  150  feet  superficial,  should  have  a 
boarded  floor,  raised  at  least  one  step  above  the 
ground  level,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  ven- 
tilated and  kept  dry.  Wood  blocks  laid  upon  con- 
crete are  much  in  use  now  for  floors,  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  they  will  continue  popular,  from 
their  liability  to  retain  moisture.  The  entrance 
doorway  to  the  living  room  should  be  protected  from 
the  weather  by  an  enclosed  porch ;  and  when 
several  cottages  are  built  contiguously  in  rows,  one 
porch  may  be  made  to  serve  for  every  two,  the  doors 
of  the  two  living  rooms  being  placed  upon  the  skew, 
cutting  off  the  comer  of  each  room,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  width  of  the  porch  to  a  less  dimension  than 
would  be  required  for  the  full  width  of  two  door- 
ways, and  thereby  to  leave  more  frontage  space 
available  for  windows.  In  semi-detached  cottages, 
where  economy  is  best  served  by  bringing  the  fire- 
places into  the  centre  of  each  block,  so  that  one 
chimney  stack  may  avail  for  both  tenements,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  keep  the  entrances  apart,  because  it 
is  a  disadvantage  to  have  a  doorway  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  living  room  as  the  fireplace.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  may  either  build  an  external 
porch  at  each  end,  or  form  an  internal  lobby  by 
cutting  a  square  portion  out  of  the  room.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  a  lobby  in  addition  to  a  porch, 
unless  the  lobby  can  be  made  to  contain  a  staircase, 
by  which  an  ascent  can  be  gained  without  passing 
through  the  living  room. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  occupants  of 
small  tenements  prefer  doing  all  their  cooking 
operations  in  the  living  room  during  the  winter,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  having  an  extra  fire  for 
wanning  purposes,  and  that  the  living  room  should 
therefore  be  provided  with  a  cooking  range.  In  the 
summer,  however,  a  fire  in  the  living  room  would  be 
unduly  oppressive  ;  and  for  summer  cooking  there 
should  be  a  small  range  or  stove  in  the  washhouse 
besides  the  copper,  which  may  occasionally  be  em- 
ployed for  culinary  purposes,  but  whose  main  use 
will  be  for  washing.  A  height  of  not  less  than  eight 
feet  from  floor  to  ceiling  should  be  arranged  for 
the    living   room,  which  would  thus  contain  from 


900  to  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  washhouse  floor 
may  be  of  cement,  and  some  persons  prefer  making 
it  one  step  lower  than  the  living  room  floor,  to 
preserve  the  latter  from  becoming  wetted.  However 
this  may  be,  we  should  advocate  placing  the  stairs 
between  these  two  rooms,  as  most  accessible  from 
each,  and  as  affording  space  beneath  for  a  cupboard. 
If  the  total  width  l^  12  feet  or  13  feet,  the  stairs 
can  easily  rise  by  the  aid  of  winders,  so  as  to  bring 
the  top  landing  into  a  central  position,  with  8-inch 
treads  and  8-inch  risers — a  sufficiently  comfortable 
ascent.  The  superficial  area  of  the  washhouse  may 
be  from  60  feet  to  100  feet,  and  it  should  have  a 
small  pantry  attached.  The  water-closet  or  privy 
may  be  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dwelling, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  back  garden,  or  in  any  other 
convenient  situation,  or  it  may  be  placed  within  the 
walls ;  but  it  should,  in  any  case,  be  entered  from 
thie  outside,  and  have  no  communication  with  the 
interior.  The  same  observations  apply  of  course  to 
the  dustbin.  For  this  we  recommend  the  galvanised- 
iron  portable  bin,  now  in  vogue.  It  has  a  hinged 
flap  at  the  top,  but  has  no  bottom,  so  that  when  full 
it  has  only  to  be  lifted  up,  and  the  refuse  can  be  re- 
moved with  a  shovel. 

The  principal  (or  parents')  bedroom  should  not  be 
of  a  less  area  than  100  feet  superficial,  and  may  be 
more  with  advantage.  It  should  contain  a  fire[^ace, 
and  ought  to  be  8  feet  high  in  the  clear  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  The  two  other  bedrooms  may  be  from 
60  feet  to  90  feet  each  in  superficial  area,  and 
a  fireplace  in  at  least  one  of  them  is  desirable.  In 
calculating  the  requisite  space  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants,  it  may  be  useful  to 
remember  that  from  450  to  500  cubic  feet  of  air  is 
held  to  be  sufficient  for  a  healthy  man  during  twelve 
hours.  The  ventilation  also  should  be  such  as  to 
allow  of  a  constant  renewal  of  the  air,  and  this  is 
the  chief  reason  for  providing  fireplaces  in  bedrooms 
where  possible.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
a  large  amount  of  vitiated  air  will,  when  heated, 
ascend  to  a  height  above  the  chimney  opening,  and 
that  perfect  ventilation  cannot  be  obtained  without 
openings  high  up  in  the  room,  either  in  the  ceiling 
or  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows.  The  latter 
formed  with  top-lights  hinged  to  transomes,  so  as  to 
open  inwards,  and  provided  with  side  gusset-pieces, 
either  of  wood  or  zinc  glazed,  will  admit  fresh  air 
without  danger  of  draught.  Below  these  there 
should  be  ordinary  sashes  or  casements,  or  lights 
hung  on  central  pivots,  by  which  the  rooms  can  be 
thoroughly  purified  when  not  in  occupation.  Open- 
ings formed  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rooms  will 
afford  the  most  effectual  means  of  doing  this ;  and 
sometimes  ventilation  holes  can  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  pipes,  which  may  be  carried  above 
the  roof  and  bent  down. 

For  the  external  walls  to  cottages,  brick  or  stone 
is  of  course  to  be  preferred.  Should  flint  or  rubble 
be  adopted,  it  will  be  more  than  usually  a  matter  of 
importance  to  employ  the  best  mortar.  In  concrete 
walling,  either  in  blocks  or  pis^  in  moulds,  especial 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  foundations  are  dry, 
and  that  the  tops  of  the  walls  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  overhanging  eaves.  We  need  scarcely 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  a  proper  damp-proof 
course  above  the  ground  and  below  the  floor  in  all 
walls.  It  may  be  of  slates  or  tiles,  a  double  course 
breaking-joint  in  cement,  or  of  asphalte,  or  other 
suitable  material,  of  which  there  are  many  now  to 
.be  obtained.    But  whatever  material  be  used  for 
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walling,  it  is  generally  desirable  ta  build  botlow 
walls,  to  effectually  exclude  such  damp  as  may 
accrue  from  driving  rains.  The  thinner  portion  of 
a  hollow  wall  should  be  built  upon  the  outside,  so 
that  it  may  protect  the  greater  thickness  from  the 
damp.  The  two  thicknesses  should  be  bonded 
together  with  the  ordinary  galvanised-iron  cramps, 
formed  with  drips,  to  prevent  any  moisture  from 
being  conducted  along  them  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  wall.  As  the  hollow  space  is  liable  to  become  a. 
receptacle  for  accumulated  moisture,  it  should  be 
weathered  outwards  in  cement  at  the  bottom,  and 
openings  should  be  left  here  and  there  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  out. 

When,  as  in  building  with  rubble  or  flint,  it  is 
found  impracticable  to  execute  hollow  walls  with  a 
proper  economy  of  space  and  material,  the  exterior 
may  t>e  protected  against  the  weather  with  hanging 
tiles  or  slates,  on  those  sides  of  the  dwelling  at 
least  which  arc  most  enposed  to  damp  winds— 
namely,  the  south  and  west.  It  is  often  customary 
to  make  up  the  level  of  the  ground  around  cottages, 
paving  it  with  a  slope  to  fall  away  on  every  side. 
This  is  always  desirable,  especially  in  low-lying 
districts,  where  it  serves  to  prevent  accumulations  of 
damp  at  the  base  of  the  walls.  It  will  often  be 
necessary  in  the  country  to  provide  some  kind  of 
receptacle  for  storing  rain-water.  The  well-known 
water-butt  is  in  common  use,  but  an  oval  tank  has 
been  recommended  to  be  placed  between  each  pair 
of  cottages,  such  tank  to  be  about  7  feet  by  4  feet 
and  3  feet  6  inches  deep,  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, with  an  oval  flap  to  cover  each  side. 
The  water  from  the  down-pipes  can  be  led  into  it 
through  4-ioch  earthenware  pipes. 

For  cottage  roofs  tiles  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  warmer  than  slates,  and,  as  they  involve  less 
lead-work,  they  are  perhaps  cheaper  on  the  whole. 
Probably  the  most  economical  form  of  roof  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  carrying  a  ridge  parallel  to  the 
front,  and  from  side  to  side  of  each  dwelling.  It 
will  be  safer  to  carry  the  party  walls  up  to  form 
raking  parapets  above  the  roof  as  a  precaution 
against  fire.  In  the  interior,  wall  papers  are  not 
always  as  healthy  as  could  be  wished.  They 
cannot  be  washed,  they  are  prone  to  harbour 
vermin,  and  they  constantly  absorb  foul  air.  White- 
wash, or  colour  in  distemper,  frequently  renewed,  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  Simple  as  the  internal 
aspect  must  be  from  considerations  of  economy, 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every- 
thing tending  to  promote  cheerfulness  is  conducive 
to  health. ^^_ 
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Spreaijinc  Suall- 
master  of  a  small  sailing  vessel,  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  at  the  Hull  Police-court  on  the  ind  iost.  for 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  exposing  his  son,  when  suffering 
from  juull-pox,  without  proper  precautions  against  spread- 
ing the  disease,  in  a  public  place— viz.,  iheTigrtss  Inn, 
High  Street.  The  town  clerk  suted  that  the  defendant's 
son  conlracled  small-pox  about  the  end  of  October,  but 
defendant  took  no  steps  whatever  to  isolate  him,  bu: 
pursued  his  usual  avocation,  and  proceeded  from  place  la 
place,  taking  no  piecaulions  whatever  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  result  was  most  disastrous, 
for  no  less  than  twelve  cases  of  imall-pox  were  directly 
traceable  10  the  neglect  of  the  defendant.  Dr.  Mason, 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  other  witnesses  gave  evidence 
in  support  of  the  charge.  Mi.  Twiss,  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  said  it  was  terrible  to  think  of  the  grievous 
resets  following  this  reckless  conduct  of  the  defendant 
He  wu  fined  40/.  and  costs. 


DEEP  DBAI^AaS  AlTD  BEWAOB 
FUBIFICATXOir  IN  THE  Bi:.AOK 
COTTFTBT. 

(From  our  Own  Correspondent.) 
[Third  ArlUle-l 
The  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Walsall,  though  not  strictly  speaking  within  what  ii 
correctly  known  as  the  Black  Country  district, 
adjoins  the  parishes  of  West  Bromwich  and 
Wednesbury,  which  are,  and  it  occupies  a  very 
important  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  sewerage 
question  as  affecting  the  district.  The  borough 
comprises  the  towns  of  Walsall  and  Bloinrich,  and 
contains  apopulationofsome  59,000,  occupying  10,700 
houses,  and  covering  8,080  acres.  The  river  Tame, 
the  pollution  of  which  with  sewage  has  been  the- 
chief  factor  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  the 
drainage  system  of  the  district  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  passing  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act,  touches  the  southern  boundary  of 
Walsall,  and  also  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  West  Bromwich  and  Wednesbury, 
whence  it  flows  through  Great  Barr,  Perry  Barr, 
Hamstead,  and  Aston,  into  Birmingham,  The 
practice  of  sending  raw  sewage  into  the  Tame  had 
existed  for  very  many  years,  becoming  intensified  as 
the  population  ofthe  district  increased.  The  Walsalf 
Corporation  were  one  of  the  first  public  bodies  tO' 
move  in  the  direction  of  remedying  this  evil,  for  as 
early  as  SepL  18,  1876,  the  month  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  a  resolution  was  brought  before  the  Town, 
Council  bearing  upon  the  subject,  declaring  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  it  was  imperative  to  take 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  either  solid  or  liquitl 
sewage  bein?  discharged  into  the  river,  orthe  brooks 
connected  therewith,  and  directing  the  Sanitary 
Committee  to  carefully  inquire  into  the  whole 
matter.  It  being  subsequently  found  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  give  the  necessary  time  to  it,  a 
special  Sewerage  Committee  was  formed,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  visited  a  number  of  towns  in  search  of 
information  and  experience  to  guide  them  in  dealing 
with  the  subject.  Mr.  Angell,  C.E.,  was  the  first 
expert  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  Corporatioa, 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  1877  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  whi> 
inspected  the  various  outfalls  into  the  Tame,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Council  on  the  subject  at  considerable 
length  at  their  meeting  in  November  of  that  year.  He 
stated  that  the  borough  contained  at  that  time  a  popn* 
lation  of  SS.ooOr  and  that  the  dry  weather  disctuige 
of  sewage  into  the  river  averaged  twenty-five  gallans 
per  head  daily,  that  being  increased  at  times  of 
ordinary  rainfall  to  forty  gallons  per  head.  So  that 
the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  dealt  with  at  that  tine 
was  about  one  and  a  half  million  gallons  per  day  in 
dry  weather,  and  2,400,000  in  weL  There  were 
two  courses  of  treatment  o[>en  to  them — inrigatioii 
and  precipitation.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
although  there  were  two  or  three  sites  which  mirtt 
be  made  available,  they  were  either  unsuitably 
inconvenient,  or  would  necessitate  the  outlay  of  u 
enormous  sum-  With  regard  to  the  precipitin 
system,  the  only  difficulty  was  in  utilising  or  othtf" 
wise  getting  rid  of  the  deposited  matter  which  did 
not  possess  manurial  value.  Seeing^  howercr, 
that  the  water  of  the  river  Tame  wis  ne«r 
likely  to  be  used  for  domestic  parposes,  Ix 
considered  the  defsecatlon  of  the  sewage  witOS 
so  as  to  render  them  fit  to  be  admitted  into  ik 
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stream  without  becoming  a  nuisance  injurious  to 
health,  could  be  effected  by  a  primary  precipitation 
with  caustic  lime,  succeeded,  when  necessary,  by  a 
secondary  precipitation  by  crude  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia. For  this  treatment  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres 
of  land  would  be  sufficient,  and  the  works,  he  esti- 
mated, would  cost  about  40,000/.,  with  about  1,500/. 
per  annum  for  working  expenses  and  cost  of 
material.  •> 

Upon  this  the  Sewerage  Committee  reported 
that,  by  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances,  they  were 
driven  to  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley,  of  purification  by  precipitation.  And,  consider- 
ing that  the  probationary  period  allowed  by  the  Act 
had  expired,  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  obeyed, , 
and  that  they  were  even  then  liable  to  have  a  flood 
of  litigation  opened  upon  them  by  aggrieved  parties, 
they  advised  the  committee  to  decide  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hawksley's  scheme.  The  Town  Council 
by  a  large  majority,  adopted  that  course,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1878  a  Local  Government  Board 
inquiry  was  held  respecting  the  matter.  The 
troubles  of  the  Walsall  Corporation,  however,  had 
only  then  really  commenced. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  while  not  abso- 
lutely refusing  sanction  to  Mr.  Hawksley's  scheme, 
expressed  doubt  whether  it  would  afford  an  effluent 
sufficiently  pure  for  discharge  into  the  river ;  in 
which  case,  as  was  pointed  out  to  them,  some  other 
system  would  have  to  be  provided.  The  committee 
naturally  shrank  from  the  expenditure  of  forty  or 
Hfty  thousand  pounds  upon  an  experiment  which 
might  have  such  a  result,  and  a  pause  took  place  in 
the  proceedings.  They  were  not  allowed  to  rest 
long,  for  on  May  1 5  came  a  letter  from  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Birmingham  asking  what  steps  the  Walsall 
Corporation  were  taking  in  the  matter.  This 
aroused  the  committee  to  the  necessity  for  further 
action,  and  they  determined  to  throw  the  matter  of 
preparing  a  suitable  and  efficient  scheme  open  to 
public  competition,  offering  premiums  of  one  hun- 
<lred  guineas  each  for  the  best  two  schemes.  Nine 
civil  engineers  responded,  and  sent  in  plans  and 
schemes,  upon  which  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr. 
William  J.  Boys,  reported.  The  result  was  the 
rejection  of  the  lot,  and  the  giving  of  an  instruction 
to  Mr.  Boys  to  try  his  hand.  Mr.  Boys  did  so,  and 
prepared  a  scheme  in  which  he  estimated  the  daily 
average  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  disposed  of  at  forty 
gallons  per  head,  reckoning  the  average  rainfall  at 
Walsall  during  the  decade  ending  1877  at  33*55 
inches  per  annum,  or  068  inch  per  week.  In  his 
scheme  he  proposed  to  divide  the  borough  into  two 
districts,  viz.,  the  towns  of  Walsall  and  Bloxwich, 
<lealing  with  each  separately  by  gravitation,  without 
•chemical  treatment.  The  sewage  of  Walsall,  he 
suggested,  would  fall  by  gravitation  to  Brock- 
^urst  Farm  and  land  adjoining,  where  he  proposed 
to  deal  with  it  in  two  ways.  A  portion  of  the  sew- 
age, which  was  largely  diluted  with  subsoil  and 
waste-tap  water,  and  contained  a  quantity  of  trade 
refuse  of  various  kinds  from  tan-yards,  curriers,  and 
other  places  where  dyes  were  used,  and  which  was 
of  a  particularly  offensive  nature,  he  proposed  to 
discharge  into  subsidence  tanks  ;  but  the  sewage  of 
a  more  domestic  nature  would  be  taken  direct  to 
the  land,  where  the  whole  would  be  treated  by  a 
combination  of  subsidence  and  of  intermittent 
downward  filtration.  The  sewage  from  the  Blox- 
wich district,  being  entirely  of  a  domestic  character, 
would  be  treated  by  the  filtration  system   alone. 


For  carrying  out  the  scheme  he  recommended  a 
series  of  tanks  200  feet  long  by  loo  feet  wide,  all  or 
any  part  of  which  could  be  worked  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  bottoms  being  so  arranged  that  all  the  de- 
posit accumulating  therein,  with  the  exception  of 
road  detritus,  could  be  pumped  out  and  deposited 
on  the  adjoining  land.  The  clarified  sewage  from 
the  tanks  would  be  purified  by  intermittent  filtration 
on  about  seventy  acres  of  land,  and  the  other  sewage 
would  be  purified  by  absorption  on  land  planted  with 
osiers.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  works  for  the 
Walsall  district  he  estimated  at  47,686/.  5^.  6//.,  and 
for  Bloxwich  3,693/.  i8j.  7^. ;  being  a  total  of 
51,380/.  4J.  \d.  There  would  be  three  outfall 
sewers,  costing  14,657/.  u.  3</.,  and  the  branch 
sewers  were  estimated  to  cost  5,576/  i  is.  5^/. ; 
making  a  total,  with  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent, 
for  contingencies,  of  78,775/.  4^.  5^.,  of  which 
61,898/.  i6j.  9^.  (apart  from  contingency  allowance) 
was  apportioned  to  Walsall,  and  9. 7 15/.  to  Bloxwich. 
This  outlay  he  considered  would  provide  for  a  popu- 
lation of  80,000,  while  the  working  expenses  would 
be  more  than  repaid  by  the  crops  and  other  produce 
of  the  sewage  farm.  Into  the  merits  of  this  scheme 
Captain  Hildyard  held  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  April  14, 188 1.  Oppo- 
sition was  made  to  the  scheme  by  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Wednesbury,  on  the  ground  that  they  too 
were  about  considering  a  sewerage  scheme,  and  that 
the  Walsall  Corporation  were  seeking  to  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  a  sewage  farm  land  which  the 
Wednesbury  Local  Board  might  themselves  require, 
and  were  really  taking  more  than  they  required. 
Point  was  given  to  the  opposition  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  land  required  by  Walsall  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Boys'  scheme  was  in  the  parish  of  Wednes- 
bury, and,  as  was  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  latter, 
was  the  only  available  land  suitable  for  their  own 
use.  A  proposition  was  then  made  that  the  Wednes- 
bury Local  Board  should  unite  with  the  Walsall 
Corporation  in  a  joint  sewerage  scheme.  With  this 
phase  of  the  question,  however,  we  must  deal  in 
another  paper. 


Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings. — Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  &  Son,  64  Holborn  Viaduct  and  Glasgow,  are  at 
present  applying  and  have  applied  their  self-acting  air- 
pump  veniilators  and  system  of  vemilation  to  New  Resi- 
dential Chambers,  Park  Lane,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Walerhouse,  A.R.A.  ;  Smallpox  Ship  Endymion, 
Long  Reach,  under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  ;  New  Shoe  Factory,  Starch  Green,  under 
the  direction  of  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  &  Son  ;  London 
Salvage  Corps  Station,  Commercial  Road  ;  New  Con- 
ference Hall,  Stratford,  E.  ;  Victoria  Central  Electric 
Light  Station,  S.W.  ;  Ncjv  Hospital,  Llandudno;  Sani- 
taiy  Hospital,  Bournemouth  ;  New  Bodega,  Birmingham  ; 
Liberal  Club,  Colchester ;  Female  Penitentiary,  Stoke 
Newington  ;  and  to  the  residences  of  the  following  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  :— Duke  of  Westminster,  Bishop  of 
Bristol.  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Earl  of 
Kenmare,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Earl  of  Coventry.  Earl  of 
Cawdor,  Sir  Thomas  Brassey.  Sir  Philip  Rose,  Sir  Henry 
Elliott,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  William  Foster,  Sir 
William  Humphry,  Sir  Richard  Bulkly,  Sir  Jones  Rams- 
den,  Sir  Tohn  St.  Aubyn,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Sir 
Charles  Brooke. 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  representations  of  the 
medical  officers,  the  governors  of  the  Newcastle  Infirmary 
have  resolved  to  remove  that  institution  to  a  new  and  more 
eligible  site.  It  is  at  present  surrounded  by  the  cattle 
market  and  railways. 
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HOUSING   THE   EAST    END   POOB. 

SINGLE-ROOM  TENEMENTS. 
By  H.  M.  Mayor. 

In  the  Sanitary  Record,  of  December  last, 
attention  was  directed  to  the  advance  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  East  End  of  London,  concerning  those 
of  the  lower  degree  in  the  non-progressive  scale  of 
humanity;  and  going  farther  eastward,  and  following 
somewhat  the  same  lines,  further  progress  may  be 
noticed  in  some  buildings  which  have  been  recently 
started  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Strathmore  at  Shad- 
well,  The  class  being  catered  for  here  consists 
principally  of  dock  labourers,  and  such  as  are  earn- 
mg  the  fugitive  and  6tful  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 
These  are  mostly  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  of  the  migratory  class 
who  try  to  find  work  of  varying  kinds  at  varying 
periods  and  places,  and  for  whom  it  has  been 
recently  stated,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, that  nothing  can  be  done.  Nothing  short 
of  an  entire  revision  of  the  social  scale  can  affect 
this  last  unfortunate  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
unhappy  class  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  monopoly  of 
misery  should  be  accredited  to  these  beings  in 
particular  may  possibly  be  doubted  by  many  of 
another  class  whose  anxieties  are  not  of  the  physical 
heed  of  the  morrow.  However,  this  social  revision 
(it  would  necessarily  also  be  periodical)  is  too  dis- 
tant even  to  contemplate,  and  we  turn  again  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  question,  so  far  as  it  is  brought 
to  date,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  Drew, 
the  architect  to  the  estate,  we  learn  much  which  may 
tend  to  its  elucidation,  and  again  we  may  derive 
wisdom  from  the  East. 

The  principal  point  about  the  first  block  which  is 
brought  to  notice  is  that  it  consists  of  single-room 
tenements,  as  these  tenants  would  inevitably  sublet 
any  space  not  actually  occupied.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  of  these  rooms,  reached  by  two  staircases, 
and  a  gallery  or  verandah  on  each  floor,  an  unusual 
and  useful  feature  being  double  doors  for  the  sake  of 
warmth  and  privacy.  Unhke  the  high  buildings  of 
seven  floors  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we  here 
find  but  four,  one  advantage  of  this  lessened  height 
being  that  the  cost  of  building  is  more  than  corre- 
spondingly reduced  by  the  reduction  in  the  requisite 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  a  further  saving  is 
effected  in  scaffolding  and  labour  pertaining  to 
building  at  a  great  height.  Where  a  more  or  less 
heavy  ground-rent  exists,  which  is  often  the  case,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  number  of  upper  fioors  should 
bear  a  proportionate  part  of  the  expense,  but  in  the 
case  of  freehold  property  such  as  the  one  under  con- 
sideration this  proviso  is  not  called  for.  Upon 
looking  at  the  plans  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
marked  liberality  in  the  size  of  the  rooms,  which 
contain  generally  between  190  and  200  superficial 
feet,  or,  put  in  another  form,  say  about  1 5  feet  by 
13  feet.  To  this  may  be  added  the  unaccustomed 
height  of  the  room,  viz.,  9  feet  6  inches,  this  being 
6  inches  more  than  is  generally  found  in  the  large 
blocks  in  more  central  positions.  This  is  another 
advantage  of  the  omission  of  the  top  stories  referred 
to,  otherwise  the  addition  of  6  inches  to  each  of 
seven  floors  is  a  matter  of  consideration  when  the 
walls  range  about  70  feet  in  height. 

Elementary  as  the  culinary  arrangements  of  these 
dwellings  must  undoubtedly  be,  it  might  be  supposed 


at  first  sight  that  any  special  provision  in  this  respect 
would  be  unnecessary,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  expenditure  of  a  penny  or  two  to  create  t 
fire  and  produce  hot  water  is  an  item  of  importance 
if  it  be  repeated  often,  to  say  nothing  of  the  d^ 
in  so  doing.    A  common  kitchen  has  therefore  been  • 
provided,   with  numerous  ovens  and  facilities  kt 
meeting  the  limited  but  frequent  requirements  of  1 
class  much  given  to  irregularity.     Hot  water  toxf 
thus  be  obtained    immediately    at  all   reasonable 
hours,  and  the  great  advantage  of  getting  hot  water 
at  the  sink  on  each  fioor  is  also  to  be  noted,  aod 
the  moderate  charge  of  sixpence  per  week  is  ad<ted 
to  the  rent  of  the  room  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  con- 
venience which  is  often  denied  to  the  residents  ofi 
middle-class  house.     A  club-room  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  to  be  furnished  by  the  landlord,  is  agais 
to  be  tried  here,  although,  as  has  previously  bcco 
pointed  out,  such  a  feature  meets  with  no  support 
The  reason  for  this  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
managed  in  the  way  it  has  hitherto  been  donf,  it 
savours  too  much  of  patronage  and  discipline,  which, 
being  freely  translated,  would  appear  to  be  inter-; 
ference  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  men  who,  bf. 
reason  of  their  early  training   (or  want  of  it),  are 
wont  to  place  greater  reliance  upon  their  own  opinion 
than  is  warranted  by  the  soundness  of  their  views.' 
It  would,  then,  appear  to  be  the  best  plan  toallov 
them  to  manage  or  mismanage  their  affairs  their  own 
way  ;   but  we  are  then  met  with  the  insoperabb 
difficulty  of  class  distinction,  which  exists  to  a  siff- 
prising  degree  even  here.     Gregarious  they  may  be^ 
but  sociable — never.    The  architect  of  the  Peabodf 
Dwellings,  speaking  upon   this  subject  some  tei 
years  ago,  pointed  out  *•  that  the  distinction  creaiei 
by   wages  is  sufficiently    important    to  justify  i» 
acceptance  as  a  standard  by  which  to  divide  the  twfitf- 
trious  poor  into  sections  ;  and  that  no  attempt  shodi 
be  made  to  mix  up  the  interests  of  one  section  wiA 
another,  nor  should  the  hope  be  entertained  thit 
friendly  intercourse    will  be    encouraged  betweei 
various  sections  by  providing  different  classes  of 
dwellings  or  accommodation  in  the  same  building  it 
group  of  buildings  intended  for  their  use.    Ei^en- 
ments  have  been  made  with  this  view,  and  oppo^ 
tunities  have  been  given  to  the  lower  sections  t» 
associate  more  frequently  with  the  upper,  in  the 
expectation  that  their  manners   and  habits  wooM 
become  softened    and  improved   under  better  if 
fiuence.     Shops  have  been  provided  as  part  of  the 
buildings  in  thoroughfares  where  they  were  mo* 
likely  to  answer ;    workrooms  have  been  added  t» 
the  tenements  of  those  engajsed  on  piecenrork  < 
home  ;  reading-rooms  and  libraries  have  been  sop> 
plied  and  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  better  cdt 
cated,  and  co-operative  clubs  have  been  suppoitei 
to  help  the  more  provident ;  but  none  of  these  ha* 
answered.     Those  who  consider  that  their  wajjes 
entitle  them  to  a  superiority  which  their  poorer  ti' 
low-workmen  cannot  claim,  will  not  compromise  Act 
dignity  by  any  condescension  towards  familiaritjr,.!" 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  them  as  if  they  weresodilf 
inferior  ;  and  these  in  their  turn,  though  they  o^ 
resent  this  exclusiveness,  acknowledge  their  disi^ 
vantage,  and  do  not  care  to  leave  the  redrefltft 
which  shelters  their  poverty,  and  saves  it  frm  p 
posure  to  neighbours  who  would  grant  it  aoj"^ 
Very  frequently  they  prefer  to  remain  compintWF 
hidden  in  out-of-the-way  courts,  and  aUcySi  ttel* 
incur  the  risk  of  exposing  their  mean  tMtiaif^ 
general  wretchedness  in  open  thoroagh&res 
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tbejr  might  have  better  accommodation  at  the  same 
rent.  Can  sociabiiity  be  evolvedfrom  theetements 
of  never-ceasing  discontent?  Can  a  man  be  philo- 
sophical when  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  next 
week's  rent  is  problematic  ?  Isnot  philosophy  another 
name  for  indifTerence  i  The  extension  of  club  life, 
however,  in  better  London  is  but  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that 
clubs  for  the  poor  must  ever  be  a  failure. 

Experience  has  proved  that  in  buildings  of  this 
description  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  a 
caret^er  or  superintendent  should  be  provided,  and  1 
in  the  lai'ge  blocks  of  the  representative  companies 
the  proportionate  expense  is  very  little ;  but  where  ' 
the  rooms  are  limited  in  number  it  affects  the  rental  I 
appreciably,  and  in  this  case  the  rent  is  increased  | 
thereby  from  2/.  6rf.   to  ji.  31/.      Notwithstanding 
this,  the  rent  is  sensibly  lower  than  equiil  accommo- 
dation (when  it  can  be  found)  elsewhere,  and  this  . 
may  be  attributed  to  economy  in  building.    All  the 
work  is  done  by  the  '  estate,'  and,  being  in  good 
hands,  a  considerable   saving   against   contractors' 
prices  is  effected  in  labour  and  material.     In  conse- 
quence, we  find  thai  this  is  about  the  cheapest  rate 
of  building  which  has  yet  been  attained  for  this  class 
of  work — in  fact,  it  has  reached  the   minimum  com- 
patible with  soundness. 

The  wants  of  the  tenants  have  been  carefully 
recognised  and  studied  throughout,  and  every  op- 
portunity is  given  them  for  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
ample  fittings  are  supplied  to  the  rooms,  and  a 
liberal  laundry  is  provided  on  the  roof,  which,  as 
usual,  is  flat,  and  affords  the  customary  drying  and 
playground.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  sanitary 
arrangements  have  been  attended  to  on  '  recognised 
principles,'  there  being  two  manhole  inspection 
chambers  between  the  building  and  the  sewer,  and 
a  ventilated  syphon  trap  between  the  sewer  and  the 
last  inspection  chamber. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  mark  a  departure,  and 
deserve  to  succeed  on  their  merits ;  and  if  this  work 
answers,  as  it  may  well  be  expected  to  do,  it  is  the 
intention  of  Lord  Strathmore  to  extend  the  field  of 
operations  :  the  limits  of  the  lield  are  practically 
unknown,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for  movemenL 


The  following  i  propos  perversion  of  Pope  is  taken  from 
the  Palt  Mali  Caznn :  — 

'  From  his  sludgy  bfd 
Old  Father  Thames  dredged  up  his  slimy  head  : 
Deep  in  his  mud  the  diit-born  brothers  stood. 
Who  swell  with  sewage  affluent  hia  fiood, 
First  authors  of  his  stench  as  well  as  name, 
The  sluggish  Isis  and  the  turbid  Thame  ; 
The  Kennet  foul,  where  fungoid  giowlhs  abound. 
The  Loddon  slow,  a  sewer  above  ground  ; 
Colne,  whose  dark  stream  his  truthfulness  just  saves  ; 
And  chalky  Wey,  that's  black  howe'er  Pope  raves  ; 
The  Wandle,  famed  for  every  hue  and  stench  ; 
The  putrid  X«a.  thought  lit  our  thirst  to  quench ; 
The  honest  Mole  his  own  filtralion  tries, 
And  Darent  stained  with  new  impurities.' 
A  Gas  Company  Fined. — The  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head Gas  Company  were  summoned   at   the   Newcastle 
Police-court  on  the  24th  ult.,  for  supplying  gas  with  2&gS 
gnuns  of  sulphur  per  100  cubic  feet,  being  S'9S  above  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  company's  Act.    The  prosecution 
was  the  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  City  Council  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
gas,  which  it  was  suggested  arose  from  causes  which  could 


TYPHOED    FBVEB   FROM   DEFECTim 
WOBKUANBHIP. 

By  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.Lond. 

Mcdicul  OSccr  of  Hcallh  for  ciapham. 

The  following  case  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
evil  results  that  may  be  produced  by  bad  workman- 
ship in  sanitary  matters. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hobson,  of  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  I  recently  visited  a  public  establishment,  in 
which  the  caretaker's  child  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The  building  tiad  been 
erected  within  the  last  three  years,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  establishment  had  since  that  time 
gone  to  considerable  expense  in  order  to  make  its 
sanitary  condition  perfect.  It  was  consequently 
difficult  to  understand  how  or  why  typhoid  fever 
should  appear. 

The  child  had  not  been  away  from  home  ;  an 
importation  of  the  disease  in  this  way  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question.  The  milk  supplied  to  the 
establishment  had  not  proved  deleterious  in  any 
other  known  cases.  Finally,  the  overfiow-pipe  of 
the  cistern  was  perfectly  disconnected  from  the 
drain  ;  there  was  no  bath-room  in  the  house  ;  and 
the  closets  were  in  good  condition,  well  flushed  with 
water  by  separate  service- boxes,  and  provided  with 
a  ventilating  shaft  in  the  shape  of  the  rain-water 
pipe,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  not  near  any 
window.  This,  although  not  the  best  method  of 
soil-pipe  ventilation,  was  held  to  he  sufficient  to 
clear  the  closets  from  the  stigma  of  producing  dis- 

By  a  process  of  exclusion,  we  were  therefore  led  to 
examine  the  drainage  in  the  oasement  more  carefully. 
Here  was  a  lavatory  containing  several  basins,  and  on 
entering  this  room  (which  had  been  closed  for  a  day 
or  two),  a  distinctly  foetid  odour  was  perceptible, 
quite  different  from  the  smell  which  frequently  arises 
from  decomposing  soap  in  waste-pipes.  The  com- 
mon waste-pipe  from  these  basins  led,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  syphon  bend,  into  a  Mansergh's 
trap,  just  under  the  floor  of  an  underground  passage 
outside  the  basement  rooms. 

Mansergh's  trap,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  double- 
sealed  trap,  consisting  of  three  compartments,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  waste-pipe  dips  underwater,  while 
the  second  compartment  communicates  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  by  a  grating,  and  is  separated  from  the 
third  by  a  partition  reaching  from  the  top  of  the 
trap  and  dipping  below  the  level  of  the  water  in 
these  compartments.  The  third  compartment  is 
provided  with  two  openings,  one  leading  to  the  drain, 
and  the  other  intended  for  the  attachment  of  a 
ventilating  pipe  to  be  carried  up  above  the  eaves  of 
the  house  (j«  fig.  p.  352). 

In  this  instance,  an  unskilled  workman  had  evi- 
dently fixed  the  trap,  as  the  orifice  intended  for  a 
ventilating  pipe  had  been  connected  with  the  waste- 
pipte  from  the  lavatory,  and  the  water  in  its  passage 
to  the  drain  thus  avoided  the  two  first  compartments 
of  the  trap.  Similarly  sewer-gases  avoided  the  two 
water-se^s  of  the  trap,  and  found  a  ready  entrance 
into  the  basement  rooms,  which  were  constantly 
occupied  by  the  caretaker's  family. 

The  case  emphasises,  if  it  were  requisite,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  skilled  instruction  and  registra- 
tion of  plumbers,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
at  the  Health  Exhibition.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  plumber's  ignorant  work- 
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roanship,  is  that  Mansergh's  trap  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated in  structure  (and,  we  may  add,  cannot 
easily  be  cleaned  out)  ;  but  such  ignorance  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  plumber  had  received 
technical  instruction  concerning  the  appliances 
among  which  his  work  was  to  lie. 


WASTEpPIPE 


PROM 
E  PIPE 


Section  of  Maksergh's  Trap. 

Dotted  lines  show  improper  connection  of  ventilating  pipe  with 
aste-pipe,  and  consequent  direct  communication  of  lavatory  %ith 
rain. 


ABTISANS'  DWELLINQS.-PETTICOAT 

SQUABE. 

By  H.  M.  Mayor. 

Although  the  work  of  demolition  of  condemned 
buildings  has  proceeded  at  a  greater  rate  than 
rebuilding,  many  efforts  to  provide  superior  accom- 
modation are  everywhere  visible,  and  the  least 
observant  of  those  who  run  may  readily  read,  and 
realise  the  fact  that  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  supply  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  one  of  the 
first  requirements  of  mankind,  viz ,  shelter.  The 
extent  of  the  clearly  defined  nuisance  of  overcrowd- 
ing led  to  such  stringent  measures  being  taken,  that 
the  local  authorities  have  frequently  found  that  the 
powers  which  were  conferred  upon  them  became 
compulsory  obligations  ;  and  this  being  so,  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  to  the  owner  becomes  of 
serious  import  to  a  district  which  by  its  very  nature 
is  ill-prepared  to  incur  heavy  liabilities.  It  is  easy 
to  condemn  and  destroy  a  large  number  of  houses, 
but  the  many  vacant  sites  to  be  seen  further  prove 
how  difficult  it  is  to  erect  substantiol  buildings  in 
the  manner  desired  ;  not  that  the  return  upon  the 
outlay  is  likely  to  be  unremunerative,  but  the  money 
for  the  necessary  outlay  cannot  of  course  be  found 
at  any  time  or  place,  and  this  consideration  did  not 
receive  sufficient  attention  when  the  Acts  and  their 
more  stringent  amendments  were  framed.  When 
dealing  with  an  unhealthy  area,  which  perforce  con- 
tains narrow  courts  and  byways,  the  building  area 
is  reduced  by  reason  of  the  increased  width  of  the 
new  courts  which  become  roadways  or  improved 
courts  of  an  appreciable  width  ;  thus  an  increased 
price  per  foot  must  be  apportioned  upon  the  land 
which  is  used  for  strict  residential  purposes.  Were 
it  not  for  the  efforts  of  outside  individuals  and  com- 
panies to  take  over  the  land  from  the  local  authori- 
ties, these  latter  would  find  themselves  often  irre- 


trievably overburdened  with  a  difficulty  of  their  own 
raising  ;  consequently  the  authorities  are  empowered 
to  use  their  discretion,  and  offer  every  inducement  to 
others  to  take  the  immediate  responsibility.  Coo- 
tracts  are  thus  entered  into  with  trustees,  com- 
panies, or  individuals,  to  carry  out  the  whole  or  pait 
of  the  desired  scheme  upon  such  terms  as  prudence 
may  dictate,  or  as  may  be  found  expedient ;  and  in 
addition  the  Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners 
may  lend  money  for  this  purpose,  such  loans  to  be 
repaid  with  interest  at  not  less  than  3^  per  cent  in 
fifteen  years.  By  parity  of  reasoning  the  vestries 
are  inclined  to  take  a  favourable  line  of  action,  and 
make  a  reduction  in  the  rateable  value  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rates  are  generally  compounded--x>.  the 
owner  becomes  responsible  at  an  agreed  and  lover 
figure  whether  the  tenements  are  occupied  or  not; 
thus  the  house-to-house  inquiry  is  avoided  by  the 
vestry,  and  loss  on  *  empties'  or  defaulters  is  fuDy 
made  up  by  means  of  the  regularity  and  certaiotf 
which  is  attained  by  having  a  responsible  quarter  to 
look  to.  Although  in  such  cases  \\i.^ gross  parodiial 
income  is  apparently  reduced  to  nearly  one-half,  the 
net  return  pays  the  authorities,  and,  indeed,  induces 
them  to  acquiesce  to  a  give-and-take  arrangemeitt 
beneficial  to  givers  and  receivers. 

Among  the  foremost  in  the  general  movement  may 
be  instanced  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ia 
London,  who  have  recently  opened  a  large  number 
of  buildings  in  Petticoat  Square.  And  this  work  is 
remarkable  of  its  kind.  Between  the  years  1877  and 
1879  ^^  ^i^^  ^^s  cleared  ;  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  tenements  were  demolished,  including  a  large 
number  of  courts  and  alleys,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  a  number  of  poor  Jewish  families  were 
turned  adrift,  the  cost  of  clearing  gencraDf 
being  over  1 20,000/.  A  proper  system  of  sewers  was 
constructed,  and  tenders  were  obtained  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  intended  dwellings,  but  as  the  value  of 
the  new  buildings  was  deemed  by  the  committee  to 
be  inadequate  they  were  declined.  The  ground  was 
again  offered  in  1880  without  success,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Commissioners  themseh'cs  pro- 
ceeded to  undertake  the  work.  They  have  been 
built  within  twelve  months,  at  an  inclusive  cost  of 
78,cxx>/.,  being  the  most  expensive  work  of  its  kiod 
yet  attempted.  The  buildings,  which  are  in  ii* 
large  parallel  blocks,  have  shops  on  the  ground-floo^ 
and  otherwise  contain  539  rooms,  which  will  accoo* 
modate  nearly  i,cx»  persons.  The  staircases,  whid 
are  many,  are  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  which 
are  from  six  to  eight  times  the  price  of  good  soind 
ordinary  bricks,  but  the  advantages  of  cleanliness 
and  durability  are  undoubted  ;  the  handrail  (whid 
is  sometimes  omitted  with  fatal  results  (see  S^ 
TARY  Record,  October  1884,  p.  154),  is  a  spedi 
made  brick  sunk  into  the  wall,  but  is  not  so  eflfectiit 
in  use  as  the  ordinary  *  gas-pipe '  handrail,  thislattff 
having  also  the  advantage  of  cheapness.  Thefitdogs 
and  finishings  of  the  interior  are  unusually  good  aad 
liberal,  fireproof  construction  (which  is  nowgeoenQ 
throughout  is  used,  and  every  attention  paid  to  sal- 
tation and  general  spaces  where  dirt  is  usually  ba^ 
boured.  One,  two,  or  three  roomed  tenements  cap 
be  obtained,  but  the  rentals  are  not  yet  fixed,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  reasonable  return  can  be 
expected,  as  everything  has  been  carried  flotj 
such  an  expensive  scale,  but  this  is  a  point  wbiff 
the  tenants  will  benefit  by,  as  in  no  case  wffl  tfp 
pay  an  appreciably  higher  rent  than  do  their  oe«|| 
hours  for  less  desirable  quarters.    A  working  w^ 
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requirements  are  not  fixed  by  his  ideas  of  life  ;  he 
can  afford  but  a  certain  sum  per  week,  be  the  ad- 
vantages offered  him  great  or  not.  Buildings  of  this 
class  offer  a  useful  standard  to  maintain  a  good  level, 
and  prevent  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  pre- 
sent and  future  enterprise  of  such  description.  It 
must  be  left  to  time  to  prove  whether  the  work  has 
been  done  wisely  or  too  well. 


THE  BEQISTBAB-QENEBAL'S  LAST 
QXJABTEBLY  BETUBK. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  quarterly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Registrar-General.  The  statistics  relating  to  mar- 
riages are  for  the  third  or  summer  quarter  of  1884, 
and  those  relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  for 
the  three  months  ending  December  last.  The  mar- 
riage-rate showed  a  marked  decline  from  that  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year ;  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  were  below 
the  average.  The  mean  temperature  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  44°*  i,  and  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  average  for  the  corresponding  periods  of 
112  years.  The  rainfall  amounted  to  4*57  inches, 
which  was  more  than  2  J  inches  below  the  average 
amount. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1884  the  marriages 
of  100,550  persons  were  registered  in  England  and 
Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  147  per  1,000  of 
the  population,  estimated  by  the  Registrar- General 
to  be  rather  more  than  twenty-seven  millions  of 
persons.  This  marriage-rate  was  o-8  below  the  rate 
recorded  in  the  third  quarter  of  1883,  and  o-6  below 
the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
ten  years  1874-83. 

•  The  births  of  227,277  children  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  last  quarter  of  1884, 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  33  2  per  1,000  of  the 
estimated  population.  This  birth-rate  exceeded  by 
I '4  the  rate  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  was  below  the  mean  rate  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  ten  years  1874-83.  In  the 
several  counties  the  birth-rates  ranged  from  27*3  in 
Huntingdonshire,  27  5  in  Rutlandshire,  and  27-6  in 
Westmorland,  to  37*4.  in  Nottinghamshire,  38-3  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  384  in  Durham.  The  227,277 
births  registered  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1884  exceeded  the  deaths  by 
90,047  ;  this  represents  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population.  From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  it 
appears  that  50,958  emigrants  embarked  during  last 
quarter  from  the  various  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  which  emigration  officers  are  stationed. 
Distributing  those  whose  nationality  was  undistin- 
guished, and  excluding  foreigners,  the  emigrants  of 
British  origin  were  42,854,  including  30,135  English, 
3,804  Scotch,  and  8,915  Irish.  The  proportions  of 
British  emigrants  to  a  million  of  the  respective  popu- 
lations of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  1,1 11  from  England,  984  from  Scotland,  and 
1,800  from  Ireland.  Compared  with  recent  corre- 
sponding quarters,  the  proportion  of  emigration  last 
i^uarter  showed  a  decline  in  each  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  returns  published  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of 
paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  the 


quarter  ending  December  last  was  700,587,  of 
whom  181,776  received  in-door  and  518,811  out-door 
relief.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt 
of  pauper  relief  was  25-8  per  1,000,  and  showed  a 
further  decline  from  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
ponding  quarters  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1884  were  137,230, 
corresponding  to  an  annual  rate  of  20'i  per  1,000  of 
the  estimated  population.  This  death-rate,  although 
i-o  per  1,000  in  excess  of  the  rate  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  was  below  the  mean 
rate  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  ten  years 
1874-83.  In  the  various  counties  the  death-rates 
ranged  from  14-5  in  Westmorland,  15-8  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  1 6*2  in  the  extra-metropolitan  portion  of 
Surrey  and  in  Rutlandshire,  to  2r8  in  Nottingham- 
shire, 22*5  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  23*5 
in  Lancashire.  In  the  principal  urban  districts, 
comprising  the  chief  towns,  and  containing  an  esti- 
mated population  of  more  than  sixteen  millions  of 
persons,  the  death-rate  last  quarter  averaged  2 17  per 
1,000  ;  in  the  remaining  and  chiefly  rural  population 
of  about  ten  millions  and  three-quarters  of  persons, 
the  rate  of  mortality  did  not  exceed  17*6  per  1,000. 
These  urban  and  rural  rates  were  respectively  0*9 
and  o'2  per  1,000  below  the  average  rates  in  the 
ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 

In  twenty-eight  of  the  largest  English  towns,  in- 
cluding London,  and  having  an  estimated  population 
of  more  than  eight  millions  and  three-quarters  of 
persons,  the  death-rate  during  the  quarter  under 
notice  was  equal  to  217  per  1,000,  and  corresponded 
to  the  general  urban  rate.  While  the  death-rate  in 
London  did  not  exceed  20*2,  it  averaged  22*9  per 
1,000  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among 
which  it  ranged  from  17-8  in  Portsmouth,  19*1  in 
Brighton,  and  19*5  in  Birkenhead,  to  25*3  in  Liver- 
pool, 25*8  in  Manchester,  26*5  in  Cardiff,  and  29*9  in 
Preston.  The  rates  of  mortality  at  different  ages 
in  these  towns  varied  considerably.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  death-rates  among  infants,  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of  age 
to  1,000  births  registered,  ranged  from  107  in  Ports- 
mouth to  213  in  Bolton  ;  that  among  persons  aged 
between  one  and  sixty  years  the  rate  of  mortality  did 
not  exceed  10*0  in  Brighton,  whereas  it  was  equal 
to  17*5  in  Preston  ;  and  that  among  persons  aged 
upwards  of  sixty  years  the  death-rate  ranged  from 
6r8  in  Birkenhead  to  iiro  in  Blackburn. 

The  137,230  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last 
quarter  included  32,290  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age,  68,152  of  children  and  adults  aged  between  one 
and  sixty  years,  and  36,788  of  persons  aged  sixty 
years  and  upwards.  Infant  mortality  was  equal  to 
142  per  1,000  births,  and  was  slightly  below  the 
average  of  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 
In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  the  proportion  of 
infant  mortality  averaged  156  per  1,000  births; 
it  did  not  exceed  136  in  London,  but  averaged  172 
in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
it  ranged  from  107  in  Portsmouth,  125  in  Brighton, 
and  136  in  Plymouth,  to  199  in  Leicester  and  in 
Cardi^,  206  in  Preston,  and  213  in  Bolton.  Among 
persons  aged  between  one  and  sixty  years  the  rate  of 
mortality  last  quarter  was  below  the  average,  while 
among  elderly  persons  it  showed  an  excess. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  last  q^uarter  of  1884  included  3,203  which 
resulted  from  diarrhoea,  2,793  ^ro"^  measles,  2,540 
from  scarlet  fever,  2,234  from '  fever '  (including 
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typbuE,  enteric  fever,  simple  and  ill-defined  forms 
of  continued  fever),  1,974  '''•'m  whooping-cough, 
1)475  from  diphtheria,  and  844  from  small-pox ;  in 
all,  15,063  deaths  were  referred  to  these  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  3'2o 
per  1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of  278  in  the  ten 
preceding  corresponding  quarters.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  great  towns  ihis  zymotic  rate  last  quarter 
averaged  2'4i  per  1,000,  and  ranged  from  o'g9  in 
Plymouth,  and  voj  in  Brighton  and  in  Portsmouth, 
to  4'oo  in  Bolton,  S'^S  in  Preston,  and  6'54  in  Car- 
diflf.  In  fifty  other  considerable  towns  this  zymotic 
death-rale  averaged  2 ■68  per  t,ooo  and  was  higher 
than  in  the  twenty^eight  towns,  while  in  the  remain- 
ing or  rural  portion  of  the  country  it  did  not  exceed 
1-99  per  1,000. 

Diarrhasa  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  ending 
December  last,  though  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
this  disease  was  slightly  below  the  average.  The 
2,793  deaths  referred  to  measles  were  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  0-41  per  1,000,  which  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding 
December  quarters.  The  highest  rates  from  measles 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  were  recorded  in  Hull, 
Leicester,  Bolton,  and  Cardiff.  Among  the  fifty 
other  towns  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was 
proportionally  highest  In  Warrington,  Newport,  and 
St.  Helens.  The  2,540  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  o'37  per  1,000, 
which  was  less  than  half  the  average  rate  m  the  cot- 
responding  quarter  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In 
the  twenty-eight  large  towns  the  highest  scarlet- 
fever  rates  were  recorded  in  Cardiff,  Sheffield,  and 
Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne  ;  among  the  fifty  other 
towns  the  rates  were  excessive  in  York,  South- 
port,  Rotherham,  and  Ystradyfodwg,    The  death- 


rate  from  'fever,'  which  had  avenged  v^;  ii 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  ten  years  1874-E}, 
did  not  exceed  0-33  in  the  last  three  mtHiib 
of  1884.  In  the  twenty-eight  lai^  towns  (1» 
rate  of  mortality  from  fever  averaged  0'34,  bn 
showed  an  excess  in  Salford,  Leeds,  and  Dertiy. 
Among  the  fifty  other  large  towns  the  highest  feva 
death-rates  were  recorded  in  Ystradyfodwg,  St. 
Helens,  and  York.  The  rate  of  mortality  fran 
whooping-cough  was  o'Z9  per  1,000,  and  considct- 
ably  below  the  average  ;  among  the  large  towns  thii 
disease  showed  fatal  prevalence  in  Oldham,  Letd^ 
Preston,  Middlcsbrotigh,  Wigan,  and  South  Sbidds. 
The  death-rate  from  diphtheria  considerably  a.- 
ceeded  the  average  ;  the  highest  death-rales  fium 
this  disease  were  returned  in  Cardiff,  London,  ud 
Norwich.  Of  the  S44  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  it^ 
tered  in  England  and  Wales  during  last  quaiRr, 
676  belonged  to  greater  London  (including  Ihoseoi 
London  residents  recorded  in  hospitals  situated  tnl- 
side  Registration  London),  10  to  Birketihe3d,6to 
Sunderland,  5  to  Liverpool,  2  to  Hull,  and  2  to  Cardi^ 
white  143  were  registered  in  the  rest  of  England  ud 
Wales. 

The  causes  of  125,011,  or  giT  per  cenL  oftlie 
total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quinii 
were  certified  by  registered  medical  practitioncn ; 
and  7,300,  or  5'Z  per  cent.,  by  coroners  in  inqjot 
cases.  The  causes  of  the  remaining  5,019  0137 
per  cent,  were  not  certified ;  this  proportion  di&nd 
but  slighdy  from  those  in  recent  quarters.  Tie 
proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  in  London  was  onlr 
1-3  percent.,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  Englandinii 
Wales  it  averaged  4-1.  In  the  twenty-seven  bije 
provincial  towns  the  proportion  of  uncertified  dcalht 
averaged  3'3  per  cenL,and  showed  the  largest  ocesi 
in  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Oldham,  and  HulL 

■light  Grtai  Towns,  dtalt  with  in  the  RtguttaT-GrnnTl 

Fourth  Quarleraf  1884. 
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!/or  will  be  glad  to  receive,  with  a  view  to 
xation^  annouticements  of  meetings^  reports  of 
'edings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
before  the  tnembers  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
iaiion. 


i  Authorities  throughout  the  country 
:onfer  a  favour  on  the  Editor  of  the 
vf  Record  by  forwarding  to  him  all 
nts  relative  to  Water- supply,  Sanitation, 
alth  matters  generally,  which  come  under 
)tice.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  receive 
from  Engineers  of  Waterworks,  Sewerage 
;,  and  Domestic  Drainage  Improvements 
> ,  comment,  and  illustration. 


[NG  OFF  WATEa  SUPPLY  FOB 
rONFAYMENT    OF    BATES. 

last  issue  we  called  attention  to  the  evil 
irhich  might  follow  from  the  exercise  of  the 
irhich  water  companies  possess,  of  cutting  off 
ply  where  the  rates  they  demand  are  not 
Ve  have  since  been  favoured  with  a  report 
d  by  Dr.  Orme  Dudfield  to  the  Kensington 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Water  Company  in  his  district.  This 
lows  that  at  the  time  we  wrote,  the  evils 
re  pointed  out  as  probable  were  actually 
)lace.  Hayden's  Mewc,  Notting  Hill,  is 
ntirely  occupied  by  Mr.  Newman,  an  omni- 
rietor,  and  he  sublets  the  rooms  over  the 

0  tenants  of  his  own,  who  pay  him  weekly 
ich  cover  the  cost  of  their  supply  of  water, 
mian  is  the  person  to  whom  the  company 

their  water-rates.  Owing  to  a  dispute 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  landlord,  Mr. 
is  to  the  proportion  of  the  water-rate  for  the 
operly  chargeable  on  the  part  occupied  by 
vman,  and  possibly,  also,  in  consequence 
5um  charged  for  water-rate  having  grown 
Idenly,  the  water-rates  demanded  of  Mr. 

1  were  not  paid.  The  company  exercised 
jal  powers,  and  on   Dec.    15   cut  off  the 

not  only  Mr.  Newman's  omnibus  horses 
s  deprived  of  water,  but  also  his  tenants, 
le  in  all,  who  had  no  share  in  the  disputes, 
s  came  somehow  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr. 
udfield,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
ton.  He  brought  them  before  the  notice  of 
y  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  water  company, 
jmber  18  the  vestry  sent  a  letter  asking  the 
'  of  the  company  to  receive  a  deputation  on 
K:t,  and  also  caused  notices  to  be  served  on 
lises  in  the  mews  requiring  the  occupiers  to 
I  proper  supply  of  water.  In  tlu  afternoon 
\nt€  day  the  company  put  up  a  standpipe 
lews,  Iby  means  of  which  the  inhabitants 


were  enabled  to  get  some  water  for  a  short  time 
every  day.      On  January  6  orders  to    procure    a 
proper  supply  of  water,  in  accordance  with  the  notices  , 
of  the  vestry,  were  duly  made  by  justices,  and  com- 
pliance with  those  orders  would  mfer  the  payment 
of  all  sums  due  to  the  water  company,  for  on  no 
other  terms  could  the  tenants  get  the  communica- 
tion pipes  restored.     Up  to  January  19  the  water 
had  not  been  laid  on,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  done  since.    The  supply  from  the  stand- 
pipe  has  been  all  that  the  tenants  have  had  since 
December  18 — for  the  four  days  previously  there 
was  not  even  that — and  this  supply  may  be  discon- 
tinued whenever  the  company  get  tired  of  giving  it. 
Fifteen  tenements  inhabited  by  eighty-one  persons, 
situated  in  a  densely  populated  neighbourhood,  are 
thus  at  present  with  a  very  insufficient  water  supply, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  deprived  even  of  that,  with- 
out any  default  on  the  part  of  the  actual  tenants. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  state  of  things  might 
easily  be  productive  of  a  nuisance  most  dangerous  to 
the  health  both  of  the  inhabitants  of  theihiews  and 
of  the  neighbourhood  generally.     As  w^  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  the  water  companie4  are  within 
their  legal  rights  when  they  cut  off  tlje  supply  in 
such  cases,  and  as  they  find  that  this  is /the  readiest 
means  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  rates  fliey  demand, 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  sue   for  their 
money  instead.     In  the  present  caset*  Dr.  Dudfield 
fortunately  became    aware   of   the  Action   of  the 
company  very  soon  after  the  water  had  been  cut  off, 
and  (possibly  in  consequence  of  his/  prompt  remon- 
strance) the  company  were  kind  ertbugh  to  provide 
the  stand-pipe,  before  any  serious  nuisance  had  been 
caused.     But  there  is  no  security  that  this  would 
always  be  the  case.     As  Dr.  Dudfield  points  out, 
water  companies  may  cut  off  the  supply  because 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  fittings  in  a  house ; 
but,  if  they  do,  they  must  give  notice  to  the  local 
authority  of  the  district ;  when,  however,  they  cut 
off  the  supply  for   non-payment  of  rates,  they  are 
under  no    obligation  to  give  such  a  notice.     The 
nuisance  which   may  be   caused  is  in  both  cases 
the  same,  and  the  local  authority,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prevent  and  get  rid  of  nuisances  in  the  district, 
ought  equally  in  either  case  to  be  apprised  of  the 
facts   which  are  likely  to  cause  the  nuisance.    As 
the  action  of   the  local  authority  in    requiring  a 
water  supply   to    be  provided   is   often   a    potent 
means  of  securing  to  the  companies  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  water  rates,  we  should  have  thought  they 
would  have  found  it  desirable  to  give  an  intimation 
to  the  local  authoiity  whenever  the  water  supply  is 
to  be  cut  off  from  a  house  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  such 
notices    are  not    usually    given.     While   the    law 
remains  as  it  is,  we  must  trust  to  the  vigilance  of 
medical  officers  of  health  and  nuisafice  inspectors 
to  protect   their  districts   from  unnecessary  water 
famines,  and  hope  that  they  may  always  be  as  suc- 
cessful as   Dr.  Dudfield  seems  to  have  been  with 
reference  to  Hayden's  Mews.      When  Parliament 
can  spare  time  to  attend  to  practical  matters,  we 
hope  that  the  arbitrary  powers,  which  purveyors  of 
water  now  possess,  will  be  curtailed ;  and  that  the 
right  of  cutting  off  the  supply  will  be  restricted  ta 
cases  where  payment  of  sums  properly  due  cannot 
be  enforced  in  any  other  way.     It  should  not  be 
possible,  as  it  is  now,  to  cut  off  the  water  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  a  demand  as  to  which  there  is  a  bond 
fide  dispute.    The  powers  at  present  possessed  by 
the  companies  may   no   doubt   be   convenient  to 
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them,  but  they  are  oppressive  to  that  class  of  the 
community  who  can  least  help  themselves,  and  are 
opposed  to  the  sanitary  welfare  of  every  one. 


FBIVATE    BILL    LEGISLATION. 

For  years  we  have  been  crying  out  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  a  reform  in  our  present  system  of  Private 
Bill  legislation.  The  agitation  was  thought  by  some 
people  to  be  fussy  and  ridiculous ;  by  others  to  be 
academic  and  impracticable.  Recent  discussions  in 
the  House  of  Commons  showed,  however,  that  the 
leaven  of  reform  was  working,  and  it  has  now  so 
far  permeated  the  Parliamentary  mind  that  two 
reviews  of  the  first  class  devote  this  month  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  space  to  a  discussion  of 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  So  that  we  take 
fresh  heart,  and,  having  secured  the  aid  of  such 
powerful  allies,  may  press  forward  to  assured  vic- 
tory. We  have,  unfortunately,  no  space  available 
for  discussing  at  length  the  two  papers,  both  in 
their  way  admirable,  which  appear  in  the  current 
numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Nine- 
ieenth  Century,  The  pages  devoted  to  the  subject 
in  our  revered  blue  and  yellow  contemporary  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  little  heavy  reading.  The 
writer  evidently  escapes  with  difficulty  from  the 
dignity,  solemnity,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  prosi- 
ness  which  would  seem  to  be  accepted  ingredients 
in  an  Edinburgh  Review  article,  though  he  relieves 
his  soul  by  an  occasional  witticism  of  a  somewhat 
sepulchral  habit.  Mr.  Craig  Sellar,  in  the  Nine- 
ieenth  Century^  is  brisker  and  more  readable,  though 
the  trail  of  a  second-reading  speech  is  over  his 
paper  nevertheless. 

Both  articles  run  on  very  much  the  same  lines  : 
incompetency  of  a  chance  committee  of  four  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  decide  questions  of  grave 
importance  to  the  district  concerned  ;  hideously  ex- 
travagant cost  to  promoters  ;  uncertainty  and  in- 
consistency of  decisions  arrived  at.  And  both  make 
in  effect  the  same  recommendation,  that  the  Houses 
should  retain  all  the  power  which  they  at  present 
possess  over  these  Private  Bills,  but  should  delegate 
what  is  now  the  committee  stage  to  judges.  It  is 
suggested  that  these  judges  should  be  on  a  level 
with  ordinary  Common  Law  judges,  and  should 
report  to  both  Houses  upon  the  evidence  brought 
before  them,  stating  whether  the  case  was  proved  to 
their  satisfaction  or  not,  and  giving  reasons — which 
the  present  committees  are  careful  not  to  do — for  their 
decisions.  Perhaps  on  balance  this  would  be  the 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  what  such  a  judge  would  have  to  try 
would  be  not  a  question  of  law,  but  one  of  expe- 
<liency.  Is  the  legal  mind  quite  attuned  to  this 
sort  of  work  ?  Would  there  not  be  a  danger  of 
technical  points  upsetting  a  proposal  that  was  other- 
wise unobjectionable  t 

For  our  own  part,  and  so  fjir  as  regards  the 
sanitary  schemes  which  inspire  our  chief  interest 
in  Private  Bill  legislation,  we  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  generous  extension  of  the  system  of 
provisional  orders.  The  merits  and  demerits 
of  a  scheme  are  then  examined  on  the  spot 
by  an  expert,  who  gives  every  one  a  chance  at 
a  public  inquiry  of  making  known  his  objections  ; 
whilst  Parliament  still  retains  the  power  of  rejecting 
or  modifying  the  provisional  order  at  any  stage  of 
the  Bill  in  which  it  is  enshrined.    Railway  Bills  and 


the  like  would  probably  require  somewhat  different 
treatment,  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot  nov 
go.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  plan  whid 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  and  extravagant  thin 
the  present  system— if  such  a  word  can  be  applied 
to  the  chaos  and  jumble  that  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  Private  Bill  work  of  the  Houses  of  ParliameoL 
Mr.  Craig  Sellar's  description  in  the  Nineieenik 
Century  of  the  life  history  of  a  Private  Bill  is  excel- 
lently conceived  and  absolutely  true.  If  we  are 
asked  to  find  fault  with  it,  we  should  say  that  it  wis 
too  soberly  coloured.  With  Scotch  caution,  bow- 
ever,  the  young  member  for  the  Haddington  burgb 
omits  mention  of  the  grosser  absurdities  and  in- 
congruities of  the  committee  rooms,  preferrii^, 
perhaps,  to  consider  these  as  excrescences  rather 
than  as  necessary  parts  of  the  system.  But, 
even  on  his  very  temperate  showing.  Private  Bill 
legislation,  as  at  present  practised,  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare,  and  must  be  reformed  from  the  bottom 
without  further  delay. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

WHITE-LEAD    POISONING. 

An  application  was  recently  made  to  the  magistate 
at  Worship  Street  by  a  man  of  middle  age,  who 
said  he  wished  to  know  whether  he  could  proceed 
against  his  late  employer  for  damages  under  the 
following  circumstances.  He  was  employed  ati 
white-lead  manufactory  in  the  district  for  foor 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  became  so 
inoculated  with  the  poisonous  particles  arising  from 
the  white-lead  that  he  was  unable  to  use  his  limbs, 
and  was  obliged  to  give  up  at  once,  and  had  done 
no  work  since.  He  would  like  to  proceed  for 
damages  against  the  proprietor  of  the  factory, 
because  he  had  not  taken  the  proper  precautions  10 
prevent  injury  to  his  employes.  In  the  first  place  he 
nad  not  secured  the  attendance  of  a  doctor  to  visit 
and  examine  the  workmen  twice  a  week,  as  was  the 
custom  in  all  similar  factories ;  and  secondly,  be 
had  not  provided  the  men  with  respirators  to  pre- 
vent poisonous  matter  from  entering  the  throii. 
The  magistrate  referred  to  the  sections  of  tbc 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  affecting  the  case,  and 
said  that  children  were  specially  provided  for  as  to 
their  health  and  protection,  but  he  could  not  &id 
that  the  Act  so  protected  grown  men  in  factories 
where  unhealthy  trades  were  carried  on.  He  was 
not  himself  empowered  to  grant  any  process,  but  he 
believed  that  if  any  complaint  could  be  preferred 
against  the  employer  at  that  court,  or  if  dama^ 
could  be  obtained,  the  inspector  under  the  Factories 
Act  would  be  the  person  to  prosecute.  Truly  *a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,'  and  an  amicable 
settlement  will  probably  be  difficult  to  arrange,  as 
the  legal  aspect  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  any  in 
this  respect,  there  being  no  direct  or  absolute  leg^ 
lation  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Lakeman,  the  senior 
metropolitan  inspector,  has  stated  that  a  short  time 
since  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  improve  tbe 
system  under  which  the  white-lead  was  made, 
either  in  dispensing  with  the  old  stack  method  or  in 
mitigating  the  consequences  of  handling  the  cod- 
verted  substance.  The  process  is  to  s'i*>J*^P'P 
of  lead  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid  piaced  0 
earthenware  pots  arranged  in  rows  ia  a  ^q^ 
chamber  called  a  stack,  each  row  coveted  wm 
tan ;    in   this    way    layer    after    layer    is  W 
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until  the  stack,  a  fioorless  chamber,  is  full. 
The  lead  remains  here  for  about  three  months, 
when  carbonic  acid  ^s  is  evolved,  which  escapes 
tbough  ventilators  in  the  chamber ;  during  the 
evolution  the  lead  *  grows/  ue.  fantastic  crowns 
of  white-lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead,  are  formed  from 
the  pigs.  The  removal  of  this  white-lead  to  the 
mhing-tanks,  and  from  the  grinding-pits  to  the 
stove-rooms  where  it  is  dried,  and  from  there  to  the 
packmg-room,  are  the  three  stages  in  the  process 
iriiich  prove  so  injurious  to  women,  who  always  do 
this  work.  Rules  for  cleanliness  were  laid  down, 
but  whether  for  want  of  strict  supervision,  or  from 
carelessness  of  workers,  no  great  advantage  would 
seem  to  have  accrued  therefrom,  for  the  evils,  both 
otemal  and  internal,  such  as  colic,  palsy,  paralysis, 
and  death  from  absorption  of  the  lead  fumes,  were 
not  reduced,  nor  were  any  means  found  to  be 
effective  in  abating  them.  No  general  rules  were 
laid  down  or  carried  out,  everything  being  left  to  the 
manufacturers,  who,  however,  did  provide  neces- 
saries as  to  clothing  and  cleanliness  for  the  good  of 
male  and  female  workers.  Influence  and  persuasion 
were  all  that  could  be  used  to  lead  men  up  to  the 
tme  intent  and  meaning  of  the  sanitary  clause, 
which  contained  no  special  reference  to  such  trades 
as  this ;  and  manufacturers  could  not  generally  be 
said  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  free  the  employ- 
ment from  the  serious  evils  which  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  the  workers  were  sure  to  entail.  Regu- 
hdons  were  laid  down  by  Mr.  Redgrave  enabling 
occupiers  to  frame  rules  which  should  render  work- 
people amenable  to  law  from  disobedience  to  them. 
The  Factory  Act  of  1878  forbade  anyone  under  18 
from  working  in  white-lead  works,  as  at  this  age  it 
is  evident  ignorance  and  carelessness  would  cer- 
tainly prevail.  There  is  a  system  apparently  little 
known,  according  to  the  inspector's  words,  called 
the  *  Gardner  process '  of  manufacture,  in  operation 
at  Deptford,  and  which  would  appear  to  offer  the 
iwy  great  advantage  of  securing  perfect  freedom 
from  injury  to  health  during  the  conversion  of  the 
Itad  to  its  ultimate  stage  of  completion.  This  method 
of  manufacturing  white-lead  is  fully  described  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  of  Oct.  15,  1883,  p.  224.  The 
^bious  state  in  which  this  industry  is  regarded  by 
the  law  is  summarised  as  follows.  'Therefore, 
onder  so  rigid  a  system,  first  by  legal  restriction 
upon  masters,  and  then  by  adherence  to  rules  for 
^'^kpeople,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  so  deadly  a 
J3de  may  in  the  future  be  carried  on  under  more 
walthy  conditions,  even  if  perfect  immunity  cannot 
^  obtained'  There  is,  however,  a  want  of  com- 
pleteness in  the  powers  vested  in  the  authorities, 
which  calls  imperatively  for  a  clearer  definition. 


WORKSHOP   SANITATION. 

A  BOOKBINDER  of  Queenhithe  was  summoned  at 
the  Guildhall  for  not  having  his  workshop  properly 
Jimewashed,  and  for  employing  three  children  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  without  the  requisite  medical 
certificate  as  to  their  fitness.  The  defendant  urged 
that  it  was  purely  an  oversight ;  but  the  Lord  Mayor 
imposed  a  penalty  of  4/.  and  costs.  Although  the 
limewashing  oi  factories  has  been  enforced  for  over 
e^hty  years,  even  when  more  important  sanitary 
considerations  have  been  legislatively  neglected,  it 
was  not  until  1871  that  workshops  were  included  in 
the  comprehensive  measures  at  present  in  force,  and 
it  is  now  the  doty  of  the  Government  inspectors,  and 


not  that  of  the  local  authority,  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  and  draw  no  distinction  between  the  large  and 
small  employers  of  handicraft.  This,  of  course,  is 
very  necessary,  as  there  are  so  many  occupations 
carried  on  in  what  may  be  termed  private  workshops 
which  compete  with  the  extensive  operations  in 
specially  designed  buildings,  and  in  which  the  evils 
complained  of  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  employed.  The 
reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  truth,  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  important  the  building,  the  more  perfect  is 
the  organisation,  partly  from  business  principles,, 
and  partly  from  the  greater  publicity  which  is  given 
to  the  procedure,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
place  can  be  inspected.  We  have  said  that  lime- 
washing  has  been  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  ;  but,  according  to  recently  published 
testimony,  exemption  in  this  respect  was  allowed  to 
certain  trades  in  1867,  and  it  was  by  the  Act  referred 
to,  viz.,  187 1, '  that  the  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  was 
opened  wherein  all  that  was  in  violation  of  sanitary 
law  in  every  place  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  was  en- 
trusted to  H.  M.  inspectors  of  factories  to  remove  ; ' 
and  the  good  results  of  their  active  prosecution  are 
constantly  visible. 

THE  SEIZURE  OF  HORSEFLESH  IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Sanitary  Recori> 
the  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  horseflesh  on  pre- 
mises in  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  occupied  by  a 
butcher,  was  reported.    The  inspector  had  watched 
the  conveyance  of  a  barrel  and  hamper  containing 
the  horseflesh  from  one  of  the  railway  stations  to- 
the  shop,  and  had  seized  it  and  summoned  the 
occupier  of  the  premises  for  having  in  his  posses- 
sion meat  unfit  for  human  food.    The  case  came 
before  Mr.  Kynnersley,  the  stipendiary  magistrate, 
who  declined  to  convict,  on  the  grounds  that  the- 
defendant  had  not  opened  'the  packages,  and  was 
not  aware  the  meat  was  unfit  for  human  food  ;  nor 
had  it  been  shown  that  he  intended  offering  it  for 
sale  as  such.    This  decision  was  appealed  against 
by  the  market  superintendent  at  the  recent  Birming- 
ham Quarter  Sessions,    on  the  following  grounds. 
I.  That  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  the  offence.    2. 
That  the  dismissal  of  the  information  and  complaint 
was  contrary  to  evidence.    3.  That  the  defendant 
did  not  prove  that  the  meat  was  not  in  his  posses- 
sion, or  that  it  was  not  intended  for  food  of  man. 
The  appeal,  it  was  stated,  was  taken  under  the  ii6th 
and  117th  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which- 
set  forth  that  whenever  any  unfit  article  was  foundl 
on  premises,  presumably  for  the  food  of  man,  the 
onus  of  proof  that  the  article  was  not  so  intended' 
rested  on  the  persons  charged.    For  the  appellant  it 
was  stated  that  the  respondent,  Richard  Pearson,, 
carried  on  business  as  a  butcher,  and  had  for  some 
time  past  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  consignments 
of  horseflesh,  carefully  packed,  from  Liverpool.    On. 
October  2  he  received  3.J  cwt.,  on  the  9th  \\  cwt, 
and  on  the  i8th  ij  cwt.    The  consignments  were 
not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  Leeson,  his< 
son-in-law.    On  November  22,  the  date  respecting 
which  he  had  been  summoned,  he  was  seen  by 
William    Latham,    inspector  of  nuisances,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Corporation,  to  fetch  a  barrel  andl 
hamper  from  the   railway  station.     The  contents^ 
smelt  very  offensively,  and  shortly  after  they  had  been* 
deposited  in  the  respondent's  shop,  Latham  called 
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there,  had  the  packages  opened,  and  found  them  to 
contain  thirty-five  pieces  of  horseflesh,  saUed  and 
unsalted,  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  they 
were  condemned  and  destroyed.  The  meat  was 
boned  and  cut  up  in  pieces,  as  though  for  sausage 
manufacture,  and  it  was  suggested  it  would  have 
been  so  used  had  the  inspector  not  discovered  it. 
On  behalf  of  the  respondent  it  was  contended  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  Pearson  knew  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  meat  until  it  was  exposed  by  Latham 
opening  the  packages.  It  was  openly  consigned  as 
horseflesh,  with  regard  to  the  eating  of  which  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  false  sentiment  existing ;  and 
had  Pearson  known  it  to  be  bad,  it  was  scarcely 
iikely  he  would  have  placed  it  in  the  shop  within 
sight  and  reach  of  everyone  entering  it.  The 
Recorder  (Mr.  J.  T.  Dugdale,  Q.C.),  in  giving  judg- 
ment, remarked  upon  the  importance  of  the  case  to 
the  public,  also  upon  the  fact  that  the  respondent 
could  not  go  into  the  witness-box  to  prove  the  article 
was  not  intended  for  human  food,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose it  had  been  consigned  to  him.  The  fact  that 
there  had  been  previous  consignments  did  not  carry 
the  case  much  further,  there  being  no  proof  that  they 
were  intended  for  human  food.  The  case  rested 
mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witness  Latham, 
*  who  did  not  seem  animated  with  very  benevolent 
feelings  in  the  matter,'  and  the  respondent  was  not 
in  a  position  to  contradict  him.  Pearson  had  been 
a  respectable  tradesman  at  Bilston  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  a  clean  record.  There  was  no  con- 
cealment of  the  meat,  nor  was  any  other  meat  of  the 
kind  found  upon  the  premises.  He  (the  Recorder) 
considered  it  obvious  Pearson  did  not  know  the 
meat  was  unfit  for  food,  and,  in  his  opinion,  when 
he  discovered  that  to  be  the  case  it  would  have  been 
destroyed.  He  therefore  dismissed  the  appeal  with 
costs. 

In  another  case,  however,  in  which  a  pork  butcher 
and  general  dealer  named  William  Hodges,  carrying 
on  business  at  30  New  Canal  Street,  was  summoned 
before  the  Birmingham  magistrates  for  having  in 
his  possession  a  quantity  of  pork  and  ten  tins  of 
potted  pork  unfit  for  human  food,  and  in  which  the 
defence  set  up  was  that  the  meat  was  to  be  boiled 
for  the  pigs,  a  fine  of  1 5/.  was  imposed. 


EXPERIMENT    WITH    WATER    SUPPLY     FOR 
FIRE-EXTINGUISHING    PURPOSES  AT 

GLASGOW. 

Captain  William  Paterson,  of  the  Glasgow  Fire 
Brigade  ;  Mr.  Langmuir,  assistant  to  Mr.  Gale  ;  and 
Mr.  William  M'Onie,  son  of  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
others  met  recently  in  a  district  of  the  city  which  at 
present  has  the  water  supply  regulated  by  one  of 
Key's  six-inch  equilibrium  pressure-reducing  valves, 
described  and  figured  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of 
Jan.  15,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  to  a  test,  and  to 
see  for  themselves  that  which  the  inventor  claims 
for  his  apparatus — namely,  the  facility  that  it  affords 
for  the  instantaneous  application  of  high  pressure  to 
the  district  required.  The  reducing  valve  was  fixed 
on  Dec.  25  ;  since  then  it  has  continuously  regulated 
the  water  supply  of  the  district.  The  cover  of  the 
road-box  has  not  been  lifted  since  the  valve  was  set, 
and  there  have  been  no  complaints  from  the  2,100 
inhabitants  in  the  district  as  to  their  water  supply. 
The  pressure-registering  gauge  was  attached  to  a 
fire-plug  some  distance  from  Key's  valve.  Mr. 
Paterson  had  a  hose-pipe  attached^  and  a  detach- 


ment of  men,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  on  \ 
signal  by  whistle  a  man  proceeded  to  lift  the  road- 
box  cover,  and  put  on  the  full  pressure.    This  was 
accomplished  in  the  space  of  seven  seconds  from 
the  sounding  of  the  whistle.     This  proof  of  the 
adaptability    of   the    valve    for    the    reduction  of 
pressure  and  facility  for  obtaining  high  pressure 
for  fire-extinguishmg  was  highly  commended  by 
all    present.      Mr.   Paterson    made    further  satis- 
factory experiments   with   his  hose-pipes,  the  ob* 
ject    being    to  test  the  capabilities  of   the  valve 
to    deliver    large    volumes    suddenly    withdrawn 
from   the  mains  ;    this   it  did  as  if  no  valve  had 
been  there.     The  regulated  pressure  was  found  to 
be  at  35  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  when  the  high 
pressure  was  let  on  the    gauge   indicated  $3  lb. 
per  square  inch.  For  some  time  before  this  invenlioB 
was  applied  to  the  district  the  waterworks  engineer 
had  been  taking  a  series  of  diagrams,  by  means  of  a 
waste-water  meter,  to  ascertain  the  hourly  delivery  of 
water  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  since  Key's 
equilibrium  valve  has  been  fixed  these  records  haie 
been  continued  ;  and  although  in  many  towns  modi 
higher  pressures  exist,  and  where  a  much  lower 
standard  could  be  fixed  than  in  Glasgow,  yet  the 
results  from  the  application  of  the  apparatus  to  this 
district  show  as   near  as  possible  that  there  b  a 
saving  in  the  daytime  deliveries  of  one-third  of  the 
water  formerly  used,  and  during  night  a  saving  of 
one-third  of  the  water  reckoned  as  leakage  passing 
through  the  pipes  in  the  small  hours  of  the  momii^. 
Thus  the  day  deliveries  have  been  reduced  from  1 
rate  of  49  gallons  per  head  per  day  to  33  gallons,  and 
the  night  leakage  from  20  to  24  gallons  per  head  per 
day  to  15-3  gallons.      In  the  Glasgow  area  of  water 
supply  there  are  400  times  the  number  of  inhabitants 
that  are  in  this  district  under  trial  ;  and  allowing  for 
high  levels  that  do  not  need  the  pressures  reduced,  if 
one-fourth  of  the  daily  delivery  of  water  was  saved 
by  the  general  adoption  of  this  instrument,  the  water 
required  would  be  30  million  g^lons  per  day  in  place 
of  40  millions  as  at  present,  and  10  millions  per  day 
saved  would,  at  trade  rates,  give  a  saving  of  water  of 
the  value  of  60,833/.  per  annum. 


OVERTIME  IN  FACTORIES. 
Stringent  as  are  the  regulations  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  more  particularly  as  affecting  the  hdpless 
sections  of  the  community,  viz.,  the  young  persons 
and  children,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
that  the  regulations  are  sometimes  evaded.  It  is, 
therefore,  satisfactory  to  note  that  recently  the  trans- 
gressors have  been  reminded  of  their  delinquencies. 
A  firm  in  Moorfields  were  summoned  at  the  Goild- 
hall  for  having  employed  hands  for  a  longer  time 
than  permitted  by  the  law.  There  were  eleven 
summonses  relating  to  women  and  young  people  so 
employed  in  a  textile  factory,  at  which,  among* 
other  things,  window-blinds  for  railway  carriages 
were  made.  According  to  the  Act,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment  was  that  the  boors 
should  be  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the 
evening,  or  from  seven  to  seven.  On  the  occaaoo 
referred  to  the  employes  were  kept  until  within  a 
few  minutes  of  nine  o'clock.  The  senior  metropo- 
litan inspector,  however,  thought  it  duetotbcite- 
fendants  to  say  that  they  had  thrown  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  inquiry ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
when  they  transgressed  the  Act,  they  most  baie 
done  so  knowingly^  as  the  xequirements  of  the  Act 
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sted  up  in  their  office.  It  was  stated  on 
Uie  defendants  that  they  were  desirous  of 
ithin  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  they  thought 
ng  the  cold  dark  mornings  the  hands  might 
m  eight  to  eight,  instead  of  from  seven  to 
lut  on  one  particular  night,  when  they  were 
Lo  get  some  work  finished,  the  hands  con- 
o  work  until  nine  o'clock.  Under  these 
ances  the  magistrate  inflicted  a  fine  of  five 
and  costs  in  each  case,  amounting  in  all  to  five 
Although  it  is  highly  necessary  that  even 
eaches  in  this  respect  should  be  duly  re- 
t  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were 
ing  parties  to  the  contract,  and  the  tempta- 
;arn  a  small  extra  pay  is  at  all  times  a 
inducement  to  both  young  and  old ;  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  *just  one  more 
often  accepted  rather  readily  than  other- 
the  majority ;  and  this  applies  elsewhere 
actories.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Its  are  enforced,  there  is  little  danger  of 
Deing  carried  to  any  extent;  and  the  present 
fer  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  good  old 
hen  George  III.  was  king,'  when,  owing  to 
;sive  hours  of  labour  and  the  general  in- 
:ondition  of  the  buildings,  a  marked  physical 
tion  of  the  employes  was  fast  becoming 

rst  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1802,  for 
lervation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  ap- 
and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other 
t  was  parental  m  its  intention,  and  even 
tvision  for  the  clothing  of  the  apprentices  ; 
to  have  a  new  complete  suit  once  at  least 
year.  Attention  was  also  enjoined  to  their 
condition,  inasmuch  as  instruction  in  the 
5  of  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be  given 
lour  a  day  at  least,  on  every  Sunday,  by 
ly  appointed  person.  This  Act,  which  is 
pealed,  was  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  increase  and  ex- 
>f  manufacture,  and  in  1833  a  second  Act 
ied  for  the  regulation  of  *the  labour  of 
and  young  persons  (not  apprentices)  in 
and  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  in 
:t  nightwork  was  abolished  for  those  under 
years  of  age,  and  they  were  not  to  work  for 
n  twelve  hours  a  day  ;  children  under  nine 
to  work  at  all,  and  those  between  eleven 
een  were  not  to  work  for  more  than  eight 
lay.  During  the  next  forty-one  years  eleven 
;s  were  passed,  dealing  more  or  less  with 
subject,  and  extending  the  provisions  to 
*esh  trades  and  more  general  restrictions 
operatives,  and  by  this  time  the  multiplicity 
arious  regulations  was  such  that  it  was 
lecessary  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission 
f  the  whole  series,  the  result  being  that 
:tory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,'  was  passed, 
is  is  included  the  sanitary  provisions  apply- 
e  buildings,  these  latter  provisions  having 
oduced  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  re- 
The  work  has  been  done  so  effectually  that 
.ow  no  opportunity  for  any  serious  evasion. 

ARDENS  AND  THEIR  OWNERS. 

JS  case,  illustrative  of  privileges  paid  for 
enjoyed,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
itan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Play- 
Lssociation.    Lord  Brabazon,  on  behalf  of 


the  association,  asked  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  to 
acquire  possession  of  and  throw  open  to  the  public 
the  small,  well-kept  enclosure  in  Camden  Street, 
called  Camden  Garden,  and  offered,  if  it  were  de- 
sired, to  appoint  and  maintain  a  caretaker  for  the 
first  six  months.  Both  the  suggestion  and  the  offer 
were  refused.  The  Vestry  Clerk  stated  that  the 
ground  was  laid  out  some  years  ago  by  the  Vestry 
with  money  obtained  from  the  North  London  Rail- 
way Company  in  consideration  of  their  being  allowed 
to  cross  it ;  that  it  had  since  then  been  managed  by 
a  local  committee  and  maintained  by  a  rate  levied 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboiurhood,  who 
have  not  the  power  of  entering  it.  The  ownership 
of  many  such  London  gardens  is  very  doubtful. 
Bartholomew  Square,  a  small  enclosure  in  the 
crowded  district  of  Old  Street,  E.C.,  is  the  property 
of  the  trustees  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  is 
leased  with  a  neighbouring  public-house,  whose 
tenant  is  supposed  to  keep  the  ground  in  good 
order.  He  has  the  right  of  using  the  garden,  while 
the  children  of  the  narrow  streets  play  on  the  stone- 
paved  road  outside.  The  publican  does  not  appear 
to  enjoy  his  privilege,  for  the  ground  is  deserted, 
neglected,  and  untidy  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
trustees  have  refused  to  hand  it  over  to  a  body 
willing  to  maintain  it  as  a  public  garden. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  BOROUGH  GAOL. 

Special  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  sanitary 
condition  and  other  arrangements  of  the  Birming- 
ham Borough  Gaol  at  Winson  Green,  in  consequence 
of  a  report  presented  by  the  visiting  justices  and 
complaints  made  as  to  the  'unwise  and  inex- 
pedient' provisions  of  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877. 
Mr.  Alderman  Manton,  J. P.,  chairman  of  the 
Visiting  Committee,  complained  especially  that 
without  consultation  with  a  magistrate  or  any 
official  of  the  prison,  the  whole  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  had  been  revolutionised,  and  in  a 
most  unfavourable  manner.  An  experiment,  as  the 
committee  were  aware,  had  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  closet  accommodation  in  the  basement  cells. 
To  his  astonishment  he  found,  on  recently  visiting 
the  prison,  that  the  whole  of  the  closets  in  those 
cells  had  been  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  all  con- 
nection with  the  outside  sewerage  to  be  severed. 
In  lieu  of  the  closets  a  small  pan-bucket  was  pro- 
vided for  service  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  those 
buckets  (some  400  in  number)  had  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  cells,  carried  through  the  corridors,  and 
emptied  into  twelve  central  closets.  The  stench 
arising  from  the  process  must  be  unbearable. 
During  the  day  it  was  necessary  for  a  prisoner  to 
ring  for  the  warder  to  let  him  out  of  the  cell  when 
he  wanted  to  visit  the  closet.  The  alterations  were 
not  yet  completed,  and  he  suggested  that  the  justices 
should  make  a  strong  protest  against  the  closet 
system,  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  some  years, 
being  superseded  by  one  of  so  unpleasant  and  offen- 
sive a  character.  Complaints  were  also  made  as  to 
the  absence  of  any  information  as  to  the  results  of 
the  administration  of  the  prison  affairs  by  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  whether  the  new  system  was  cheaper 
or  more  expensive  or  more  beneficial  than  the  old 
one.  One  J.P.  considered  the  Government  were 
simply  trifling  with  the  magistrates,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  submit  to  so  unsatisfactory  a  condition 
of  things  without  a  strong  protest.  The  Visiting 
Committee  might  as  well  be  dissolved  if  they  had 
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no  voice  or  power  in  the  administration  of  the 
prison  affairs.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  the  state 
of  things  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  prison  as  described  by  Mr.  Alderman  Manton 
was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  that  some 
better  system  was  intended  to  be  substituted  than 
the  old  one  of  having  the  closets  in  the  cells. 


DEFECTIVE  SEWERAGE   ARRANGEMENTS  AT 

MOSELEY. 

In  consequence  of  the  supposed  death  of  a  lady  at 
Moseley,  a  residential  district  near  Birmingham, 
through  inhaling  poisonous  gases  from  the  sewers, 
the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  King's 
Norton  Union  has  been  directed  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  condition  and  arrangement  of  the 
sewerage  system  in  that  place.  The  medical  officer 
(Mr.  Hollinshead),  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
authority,  attributed  the  death  to  other  causes,  but 
with  reference  to  the  sewerage  question  considered 
it  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  ventilation 
was  sufficient.  A  memorial  was  presented  from  a 
number  of  the  residents  calling  attention  to  the 
*  pestilential  gases'  which  escaped  from  the  man- 
holes, to  which  a  large  amount  of  sickness  was 
attributed,  and  suggesting  an  improvement  in  the 
flushing  apparatus.  The  surveyor  reported  as  to  the 
levels  of  the  sewers,  and  the  difficulty  there  existed 
in  the  erection  of  ventilating  shafts  on  private  pro- 
perly, but  said  a  ventilating  shaft  could  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  1 50/.  at  the  junction  of  three  roads,  the 
sewers  in  which  were  most  complained  of,  by 
which  arrangement  also  three  dead-ends  would  be 
abolished,  and  a  number  of  openings  might  be 
closed.  The  authority  have  resolved  to  have  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
drainage  system  of  the  district  made  by  a  skilled 
expert,  with  instructions  to  report  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  to  put  the  system  into  effective  working 
order,  both  as  to  the  running  capacity  and  the 
ventilation,  and  have  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  death-rate  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Jan.  24  was  23-95  P^^  1,000,  which, 
though  below  the  general  death-rate,  is  nearly 
double  what  it  was  last  year. 


ADULTERATION. 

It  is  proverbially  easy  for  a  person  who  knows  how 
to  do  it, '  to  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  an  Act 
of  Parliament'  Those  who  read  the  newspapers 
know  that  the  Adulteration  Acts  form  no  exception 
to  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  many  instances 
ways  have  been  found  of  avoiding  the  intended 
stringency  of  their  enactments.  The  last  case 
which  has  come  under  our  notice  was  one  in  which 
the  Hampstead  bench  of  magistrates  had  to  con- 
sider a  charge  brought  against  a  milkman  of  refusing 
to  sell  milk  to  an  inspector  who  wanted  to  analyse 
it.  The  'Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  1875'  by 
sect.  13  provides  that  *  any  medical  officer  of  health, 
inspector  of  nuisances,  or  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures,  or  any  inspector  of  a  market,  or  police 
constable  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Act,' 
may  procure  any  sample  of  food  or  drugs  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis.  And  sect.  1 7  of  the  same  Act 
imposes  a  penalty  of  10/.  on  the  person  exposing  for 
sale  any  article  of  food  or  drug  who  refuses  to  sell  it 
to  such  officers.  The  summons  in  question  was 
taken  out  under  the  above  section.     It  was  proved 


that  the  milkman  was  going  round  with  milk  to 
private  houses,  when  the  inspector  applied  to  bio 
for  some  of  the  milk  and  was  refused.  The  defen- 
dant asserted,  though  according  to  the  report  tlie 
assertion  was  not  supported  by  evidence,  that  tbe 
milk  '  was  being  taken  round  in  order  to  sapptf 
the  customers  under  a  contract,  and  conseGue&tly 
that  it  was  not  exposed  for  sale  and  he  haa  ooift> 
mitted  no  offence  in  not  selling  it  to  the  inspector. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  more  milk  with  him  tbi 
had  been  ordered,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  aaf 
customers  who  might  want  an  extra  quantity ;  aodit 
seems  difficult  to  understand  how  this  extra  quantity, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  exposed  for  sale.  The  Bench,hof> 
ever,  thought  otherwise,  and  dismissed  the  summooi 
The  decisions  of  one  bench  of  magistrates  are  ool 
binding  on  others,  or  even  on  themselves  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  and  consequently  the  dismissal 
of  this  summons  is  of  no  great  importance.  It 
shows,  however,  a  difficulty  which  may  be  met  witk 
whenever  a  sample  of  food  is  wanted  for  analyss 
and  the  suspected  article  is  not  in  the  shop.  In  the 
case  of  milk,  the  amending  Act  of  1879  gives  power 
to  '  procure  at  the  place  of  delivery  any  sample  of 
any  milk  in  the  course  of  delivery  to  the  purchaser 
or  consignee,  in  pursuance  of  any  contract  for  its 
sale  to  such  purchaser  or  consignee  ;'  and  imposes 
the  penalty  on  the  seller  or  consigner,  or  persoi 
entrusted  by  him  with  the  charge  of  the  milk,  if  be 
shall  refuse  to  allow  the  sample  to  be  taken.  The  sum- 
mons in  question  should,  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties^ 
have  been  taken  out  under  the  latter  Act  instead  of 
under  the  Act  of  1875  ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  the  de* 
fence  which  prevailed  would  not  have  been  admissF 
ble.  This  section  of  the  Act  of  1879,  however,  appfiei 
only  to  milk,  and  it  seems  that  a  dealer  in  other 
articles  of  food  which  may  be  adulterated  is  pra^ 
tically  safe  as  long  as  they  are  not  found  in  bis  shopi 
What  is  there  exposed  for  sale  he  must  sell  to  tbe 
inspector  who  wants  it  for  analysis  ;  but  if  he  keep 
pure  articles  on  his  counter,  and  sends  out  ocfaot 
which  are  adulterated  to  his  customers,  the  difficdif 
of  proving  a  case  against  him  will  bs  greatlf  ii- 
creased.  Whether  the  milk  in  the  Hampstead  cat 
was  or  was  not  exposed  for  sale,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  articles  really  in  course  of  delivery  an 
not  so  exposed.  The  decision  in  question  is  usrfi 
as  calling  attention  to  an  omission  in  the  Adulteratifli 
Acts  which  must  interfere  with  their  efficiency,  and 
which  can  only  be  remedied  by  legislation. 

PENNY  DINNERS. 

The  Central  Council  for  promoting  self-supportiaf 
penny  dinners  in  London  have  recently  issued  d^ 
culars  to  the  managers  of  all  the  elementary  scbooft 
in  the  metropolis,  both  board  and  voluntary,  Qt|i«| 
an  extension  of  the  movement,  the  benefits  of  tnici 
are  pointed  out,  and  offering  pecuniary  assstanoi 
under  certain  conditions.  Grants  have  alreadjf 
been  sent  to  five  dinner  centres,  and  other  applio- 
tions  are  under  consideration.  The  council  wi 
shortly  publish  a  pamphlet  containing  suggestion 
for  establishing  and  carrying  on  penny  dinners^  aii 
also  numerous  dinner  recipes.  H.  R.  WilliaiB^ 
Esq.,  has  joined  the  council  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union,  and  Lord  Colchester  and  F. 
S.  Powell,  Esq.,  have  been  nominated  as  i^cp^^^ 
tatives  by  the  National  Society.  Miss  Ewb» 
and  W.  M.  Wilkinson,  Esq ,  have  also  been  addsi 
to  the  council. 
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THE    PUBLIC     HEALTH 

During  January  1885. 

lean  temperature  during  the  month  of  January  at 
f2X  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  36^-6  ;  it  slightly 
k1  the  average  January  temperature  in  one  hundred 
at  was  considerably  below  that  recorded  in  the  first 
of  any  year  since  1881.  An  excess  of  temperature 
k1  on  nine  days  of  the  month,  while  on  the  other 
two  days  it  was  below  the  average.     The  warmest 

the  month  was  the  29ih,  when  the  mean  was  as 
\  50°* I,  and  9° '9  above  the  average  ;  the  coldest 
s  the  31st,  when  the  mean  was  only  28^*1,  and 
elow  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Green- 
1  fifteen  da>s  during  the  month,  to  the  Aggregate 

of  I  '4  inches,  which  was  half  an  inch  below  the 
!  January  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years,  and  was  below 
:orded  in  the  corresponding  month  of  eiiher  of  the 
eceding  years.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon 
259'i  hours  in  January,  but  only  16*9  hours  of 
•unshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount 
isiderably  below  the  average  of  the  first  month  of 
;  preceding  years,  though  it  slightly  exceeded  that 
ed  in  January  1884.  The  wind  was  very  variable 
lout  the  month. 

e  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
gistrar-General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have 
lated  population  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  persons, 
biiths  and  16,662  deaths  were  registered  during 
r  weeks  ending  the  31st  ult.  The  annual  birth-rate, 
had  declined  in  the  three  preceding  months  from 
337  pc"^  i,ooo,  rose  again  to  36*4  during  January, 
:eeded  by  1*5  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corres- ponding 
3fi884.  In  these  twenty-eight  towns  the  lowest 
tes  last  month  were  28  o  in  Brighton,  and  in 
,  31*1  in  Bradford,  and  31*4  in  Plymouth  ;  in  the 
Dwns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  42*3  in  Wolver- 
"i  34*5  ^"  Preston,  and  48*3  in  Cardiff.  The 
te  in  London  last  month  was  equal  to  35*8  per 
while  it  averaged  36*8  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 

annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
had  been  20-5,  217,  and  228  per  1,000  in  the 
receding  months,  further  rose  to  24*4  during  January, 
te  considerably  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
ig  periods  of  the  two  preceding  years  1883  and  1884, 
vere  227  and  21 'O  per  1,000  respectively.  The 
rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these  towns  was 
Brighton  and  in  Derby.  The  rates  in  the  other 
ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — 
0-5;  Bradford,  2i'0;  Birkenhead,  21 '6;  Salford, 
Sheffield,  22*1;  Leeds,  22*4;  Nottingham, 
Mewcaslle-upon-Tyne,  23*4;  Huddersfield,  23*9; 
I,  24-0  ;  Bolton,  24*1  ;  Oldham,  24*2  ;  Blackburn, 
Portsmouth,  24*6 ;  Halifax,  24*6 ;  Sunderland, 
Birmingham,  25*2  ;  Bristol,  25*6;  Leicester,  258; 
)ol,  26 -8  ;  Manchester,  28*8  ;  Plymouth,  29*3  ; 
hampton,  30*5;  Norwich,  31*2;  Preston,  31*6; 
;  highest  rate  during  the  month,  ^62  in  Cardiff. 
:he  death-rate  in  London,  as  above  stated,  was  24-0 
00,  it  averaged  24*8  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 

The  16,662  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty- 
3wns  during  the  four  weeks  of  January  included 
which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic 
>,  of  which  452  resulted  from  whooping-cough, 
tn  measles,  213  from  scarlet  ics'Qr,  163  from  small- 
46  from  *  fever  *  (principally  enteric),  143  from 
ria,  and  180  from  diarrhoea.  These  1,510  deaths 
qual  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  to 
lual  rate   of   2-21   per   1,000.     This  zymotic  rate 

a  slight  further  decline  from  those  in  recent 
,and  was  below  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
yf  either  of  the  two  preceding  years  1883-84,  when 
2*4  and  2*6  per  1,000  respectively.  The  zymotic 
ate  in  London  during  January  was  equal  to  2*1 
000 ;    in    the    twenty-seven    provincial    towns    it 


averaged  2*3,  and  ranged  from  07  in  Brighton  and  in 
Birkenhead,  and  09  in  Oldham,  to  3 '6  in  Preston  and  in 
Sunderland,  3*9  in  Leicester,  and  11*2  in  Cardiff. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  January.  The  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  in  these  towns,  which  had 
been  0*30,  0*37  and  0*48  per  1,000  in  the  three  preced- 
ing months,  further  rose  during  January  to  0-66,  but  was 
slightly  below  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1884.  In  London  the  death-rate  from  whoop- 
ing-cough was  o "60  per  1,000,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns  it  averaged  072  per  i,ooo,  and  showed 
the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Bradford,  Preston,  and 
Birmingham.  The  death-rate  from  measles,  which  had 
increased  in  the  last  three  months  of  18S4  from  0*27  to 
0'48  i>er  i.ooo,  declined  to  0*42  in  January;  in  London 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  did  not  exceed  0*25  per 
1,000,  whereas  it  avenged  0*57  in  the  twenty-seven  provin- 
cial towns,  among  which  the  highest  r;»tes  were  recorded  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sunderland,  Leicester,  and  Cardiff. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  been 
0'45  and  0*38  per  1,000  in  the  two  previous  months, 
further  declined  to  0*31  in  the  month  under  notice.  The 
scarlet  fever  death-rate  in  London  was  equal  to  0*24  per 
i,ooo,  while  among  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns 
it  averaged  0*38,  and  showed  the  highest  propor- 
tional fatality  in  L?eds,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
Halifax.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  'fever,' which  had 
declined  from  0*41  to  0-27  per  i,ooo  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1884,  further  fell  to  o*2i  during  January,  the 
lowest  rate  recorded  in  any  month  since  July  1881.  The 
'fever'  death-rate  in  London  was  last  month  equal  to 
0'i6  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*26  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  the  highest  rates  were 
recorded  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sheffield,  Derby,  and 
Norwich.  The  mortality  from  diarrhoeil  diseases  was 
below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  of  recent 
years.  The  death-rate  from  diphtheria  was  equal  to  0*22 
per  1,000,  and  showed  a  slight  decline  from  that  recorded 
in  the  preceding  month  ;  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this 
disease  in  London  last  month  corresponded  with  that  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  provincial  towns.  During  the  four 
weeks  of  January  163  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  recorded 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns ;  the  faiality  of  this  disease 
showed  a  slight  decline  from  that  in  December.  Of  these 
163  deaths,  143  occurred  in  London,  6  in  Liverpool,  2 
in  Birmingham,  I  in  Bolton,  and  i  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London  showed 
a  further  increase  during  January.  The  number  of  small- 
pox patients  under  treatment  in  these  hospitals,  which  had 
been  536,  884,  and  1,076  at  the  end  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding months,  further  rose  to  1,147  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  January. 
The  average  weekly  number  of  new  patients  admitted  to 
these  hospitals,  which  had  steadily  increased  from  73  to 
217  in  the  four  preceding  months,  further  rose  to  24S 
during  January. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty- eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  138  per  1,000  during 
January,  against  136  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  1883  and  1884.  While  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  did  not  exceed  129  per  1,000  in  London, 
it  averaged  145  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns, 
among  which  it  ranged  from  99  and  no  in  Hull  and 
Portsmouth,  to  164  in  Pieston,  180  in  Plymouth,  184  in 
Cardiff,  and  227  in  Hudder.-: field. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  considerably  exceeded 
the  average  during  January.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  558,  and 
the  annual  death- rate  was  equal  to  7*1  per  1,000.  In 
Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  these  diseases 
was  last  month  equal  to  77  per  1,000, 

The  causes  of  404  of  the  16,662  deaths  recorded  in  the 
twenty-eight   towns   during  the   four  weeks   of  January 
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were  not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practi- 
tioners or  by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were 
ecjual  to  2*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  showed  a 
shght  decline  from  the  proportion  in  recent  months.  In 
London  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  did  not 
exceed  1*5  per  cent.,  while  it  averaged  3*2  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns,  ranging  from  0'5  in  Bristol  and 
Bolton,  and  o-6  in  Plymouth,  to  67  in  Sheffield,  81  in 
Huddersfield,  and  10*3  in  Oldham. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  i,oo3,cxx3  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  during 
January  from  all  causes  was  equal  to  207  per  1,000, 
against  16*5  and  17*1  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1883  and  1884.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the  31st 
ult.,  94  fatal  cases  of  small-pox,  36  of  *  fever,*  27  of 
measles,  27  of"  diphtheria,  15  of  *  fever,'  12  of  (scarlet 
fever,  and  10  of  diarrhoea,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring. 
These  221  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*6  per 
1,000,  which  considerably  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  fatality  of  scarlet  fever  and  of  *  fever  '  showed  a 
marked  decline,  while  that  of  diphtheria  and  of  whooping- 
cough  showed  an  increase.  Of  the  94  deaths  from  small- 
pox recorded  in  the  outer  ring  during  January,  78  occurred 
in  West  Ham  district  (including  19  of  London  residents 
registered  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospital  at  Plais- 
tow),  7  in  Edmonton,  7  in  Croydon,  I  in  Barking  Town, 
and  I  in  Homsey.  Of  the  27  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria, 
5  were  returned  in  Homsey  sub-district,  and  3  in  the  sub- 
district  of  Willesden. 


NOTIFICATION    OF    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

The  table  on  page  363  contains  uniform  statistics  re- 
lating to  sickness  and  mortality  in  thirty-one  of  the  thirty- 
nine  urban  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
which  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory. 
The  population  of  the  thirty-one  towns  for  which  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of 
January  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  two-and-a-half  millions 
of  persons.  The  annual  death-rate  from  all  causes  during 
the  first  month  of  this  year  in  these  thirty-one  towns 
averaged  24*12  per  1,000  persons  estimated  to  be  living 
therein,  showing  a  further  increase  upon  the  rates  recorded 
in  the  three  preceding  months,  which  had  been  20*51, 
2 1 '9 1,  and  24*00  per  1,000  respectively.  The  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  dealt  with  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  returns  was  24*40  during 
January,  and  was,  therefore,  slightly  above  the  rale  in 
the  thirty-one  towns  in  the  accompanying  table.  The 
death-rates  last  month  were  considerably  below  the 
average  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  Burion-upon-Trent,  Leek, 
Macclesfield,  Reading,  and  Salford  ;  while  they  showed 
an  excess  in  Burnley,  Dundee,  Preston,  Stalybridge,  and 
Warrington.  The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious 
diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*70  per 
1,000,  showing  a  slight  further  decline  from  the  rates 
recorded  in  the  three  preceding  months,  which  had 
been  0*98,  0'9i,  and  0-71  per  1,000  respectively.  No 
death  from  any  of  these  infectious  diseases  was  recorded 
last  month  in  Jarrow,  Letk,  Stalybridge,  and  Warrington  ; 
while  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  i*ii 
in  Reading,  1*14  in  Bury,  1*29  in  Preston,  1*65  in  Rother- 
ham,  and  1*68  in  Halifax.  One  death  was  referred  to 
small-pox  in  Bolton ;  scarlet  fever  was  proportionally 
most  fatal  in  Halifax  and  Rotherham  ;  enteric  fever  in 
Edinburgh,  Bury,  and  Preston ;  and  diphtheria  in  Ports- 
mouth and  Reading.  Two  deaths  from  typhus  were 
recorded  in  Edinburgh,  and  4  from  puerperal  fever  in 
Manchester,  2  in  Dundee,  and  2  in  Greenock.  With 
regard  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  disease  in 
these  thirty-one  towns,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
persons  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the 


eight  diseases  specified  in  the  table  was  4'88  per  1,000, 
against  7  '92,  6*71,  and  5  '24  in  the  three  preceding  months. 
While  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  0*46  in  Warnngton, 
1*16  in  Stalybridge,  I  '30  in  Jarrow,  and  1*56  in  Maa:le^ 
field,  it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  $'55  in 
Reading,  6*04  in  Leicester,  7*05  in  Bradford,  10-53  in 
Edinburgh,  and  14*13  in  Barrow-in-Furness.  The  exces- 
sive rates  recorded  in  all  the  last-ihentioned  towns  were 
due  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever.  Seven 
cases  of  small-pox  were  notified  in  Birkenhead  daring 
January,  against  30  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  months; 
scarlet  fever  showed  the  greatest  proportional  prevalence 
in  Halifax,  Burnley,  Bradford,  Edinburgh,  Leicester,  od 
Barrow-in-Furness  ;  enteric  fever  in  Portsmouth,  Greenock, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh  ;  and  diphtheria  in  Portsmontli, 
Reading,  Dundee,  and  Barrow-in-Furness.  Four  moie 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  were  notified  in  Salford  dcriag 
last  month  (against  3  in  each  of  the  two  previous  montlis), 
3  in  Manchester,  2  in  Dundee,  and  2  in  Greenock. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

SOCIETY   OF  MEDICAL   OFFICERS  OF 

HEALTH. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  i  Adam  Sirert, 
Adelphi,  on  January  16,  1885,  Dr.  T.  O.  Dudfield,  prea- 
dent,  in  the  chair,  the  Council  presented  a  report  recoa- 
mending  the  adoption  of  a  new  code  of  by-laws  of  tk 
society,  which  was  approved  after  slight  modification. 

The  Council  deferred  reporting  upon  other  subjects 
referred  to  it. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Whitelegge,  medical  officer  of  health  to  tk 
borough  of  Nottingham,  was  electetl  a  member  of  ibe 
society. 

Mr.  William  Eassie,  C.E.,  was  elected  an  associated 
the  society. 

Papers,  of  which  the  following  are  abstracts,  were  rod 
on  the  subject : — 

Are  Small- pox  Hospitals    Necessarily  {pcrst)k 
Source  of  Danger  to  the   Surrounding  Poft- 

LATION  ? 

By  E.  T.  Wilson,  M.D.,  physician  to  the  Cheltenha 
General  Hospital ;  J.  W.  Tripe,  M.D.,  medical  oficff 
of  health  to  Hackney;  and  E.  Gwynn,  M.D.,  medial 
officer  of  health  to  Hampstead. 

Dr.  Wilson  stated  that  the  occasional  spread  of  ami* 
pox  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  smaJl-pox  ho5p(tll^., 
in  the  metropolis  seems  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact  hi 
the  same  time  it  is  clear  from  Dr.  Thome  Thome's  fl- 
haustive  inquiry  that  no  such  extension  of  the  disease  1* 
ever  been  known  to  take  place  in  even  the  largest  pro** 
cial  towns.  How  is  a  difference  so  remarkable  to  be* 
plained  ?  Are  the  ordinary  channels  of  small-pox  spiw 
acting  under  the  altered  conditions  of  a  dense  popalijj 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts,  or  are  we  driven  to  s» 
for  some  altogether  new  factor  peculiar,  it  may  be,  to  t» 
metropolitan  area?  The  answer  is  important,  as* 
it  would  seem  to  hang  the  very  existence  of  isoliw 
hospitals  for  small-pox  in  London,  even  in  their  {*• 
sent  modified  form.  Those  who  hold  that  no  dc» 
element  has  been  introduced  would  point  to  the  cx«p 
tional  facilities  which  have  existed  up  to  a  very  «** 
period,  perhaps  exist  even  now,  for  the  extension  of  saa^ 
pox  around  the  isolation  hospitals.  Defects  of  ^^^JjJ 
of  construction  ;  ingoings  and  outgoings  with  but  s^ 
precautions  ;  abuse  of  the  ambulance  sjrstem  ;  c®"^^"^* 
of  friends  upon  the  hospitals,  and  of  patients  who  0^ 
walk  through  the  streets;  surroimdings  generally  of  ne 
poorest ;  cases  treated  at  home  or  concaded ;  ihoe  i» 
other  causes  too  numerous  to  mention  are,  it  is  i^ 
tained,  sufficient  to  account  for  any  andiie  spiead  of  ik 
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disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small-pox  hospitals. 
There  are  o'hers,  however,  notably  Mr.  Power,  Dr. 
Tripe,  and  Dr.  Gwynn,  who  have  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  the  conclasion  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
elsewhere  in  London,  the  infectious  matter  from  small- 
pox hospitals  is  carried  through  the  air  for  distances  of  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  evidence  for  this  remark- 
able theory,  firs^t  propounded  by  Mr.  Power  in  1 88 1, 
rests  on  statis.ijs  chiefly,  and  on  facts  which  certainly 
admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Much  stress  is 
laid  for  instance  on  a  graduated  intensity  in  the  number 
of  hou<«es  invaded  round  small-pox  h' spitals,  although  in 
some  cases  the  houses  and  population  have  been  so  varied 
in  character  as  to  render  any  comparison  between  dis- 
tricts useless  ;  and  in  others  the  intensity  has  been  shown 
to  result  from  a  convergence  of  disease,  commencing  at  a 
distance,  and  not  from  ai.y  divergence  springing  from  the 
hospital  as  a  centre. 

Such  contradictions  cannot  but  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the  numbers  in  hospital 
are  concerned  in  the  spread  round  these  buildings,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  found  that  the  waves  of  intensity  during 
an  epidemic  period  »re  synchronous  to  a  very  remarkable 
extent  around  the  various  small-pox  hospitals  and  in  the 
metropolis  as  a  whole  ;  that,  moreover,  whole  streets  and 
buildings  with  susceptible  individuals  in  the  closest  vicinity 
to  small-pox  hospitals  often  enjoy  an  immunity  from  the 
disease,  quite  unaccountable  on  any  theory  of  distant  aerial 
spread  of  the  infection.  The  distribution  of  cases  also, 
in  both  time  and  space,  especially  in  Mr.  Power's  investi- 
gation, point  to  some  causes  acting  continuously  within 
the  district  rather  than  to  any  emanation  from  the  hospital 
itself.  On  these  grounds,  and  in  view  of  the  known 
causes' of  small- pox  spread,  giving  rise  to  thirty  or  even 
fifty  cases  from  a  single  one,  it  is  contended  that  there  is 
no  need  of  a  hypothetical  aerial  spread  of  infection  to 
account  for  cases  whose  origin  cannot  be  traced  ;  and  that 
a  small-pox  hospital  per  se^  and  indepei)denily  of  its 
intercourse  with  the  neighbourhood,  is  not  necessarily  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  surrounding  population. 

Dr.  Edmund  Gwynn  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
question  — 

Could  a  Small-pox  Hospital,  Limited  to  Thirty 
OR  Forty  Beds,  be  Maintained  in  a  Crowded 
Neighbourhood  without  Danger  to  the  Sur- 
rounding Inhabitants? 

Abundant  proof,  he  said,  had  already  accumulated 
that  in  former  epidemics  small-pox  had  increased  largely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  hospitals.  In  Hamp- 
Kiead,  for  instance,  all  houses  lying  between  the  hos- 
pital and  Haverstock  Hill  in  the  epidemic  of  1872 
were  attacked,  and  in  the  epidemic  of  1877  tiure 
was  a  great  concentration  of  disease  in  hous^-!  adjo  n- 
ing  the  hospital  ;  but  in  the  epidemic  of  1 081,  when 
the  hospital  was  closed,  the  houses  and  streets  in  the 
vicinity  were  almost  entirely  free  from  small-pox.  The 
Hampstead  Hospital  was  a^ain  opened  for  i-mall-pox 
cases  on  April  6,  1884,  the  largest  number  of  admissions 
in  any  week  being  forty-four,  and  in  some  weeks  the 
numbers  in  hospital  fell  to  seven  and  five.  Three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  hospital  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  in  Hampstead  occurred.  The 
houses  near  the  hospital  were  not  the  first  attacked,  the 
chief  outbreak  being  in  the  district  of  Belsize.  These 
latter  houses  were  distant  from  the  hospital  from  one 
quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and  during  the  period  they  re- 
ceived their  infection  the  wind  blew  steadily  from  the 
direction  of  the  hospital  on  to  them.  After  the  first  week 
in  June  the  number  of  houses  invaded  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  radius  from  the  horpiial  continued  to  rise  steadily, 
in  pro|  onion  to  the  other  houses  in  t^e  parish,  until  at 
the  end  of  eight  months  out  of  310  houses  in  the  special 
area  62  had  been  attacked,  against  134  out  of  a  total  of 
6,870  houses  contained  in  all  the  parish. 

In  the  experience  of  1881,  the  special  area  containi'^g 


267  houses  contributed  only  4,  against  36  in  : 
parish.  Thus,  wiih  the  hospital  open,  the  inade 
bouses  in  the  special  area  had  increased  to  20*c 
1*5  with  the  hospital  closed.  But  an  area 
round  the  workhouse  showed  only  an  increase 
over  '57,  The  deaths  from  small-pox  per  1,000 
had  risen  from  2*1  in  1881  to  15*3  in  the  preset 
The  author  asked.  If  the  various  explanations  off 
account  for  the  spread  of  disease  in  the  neighbour 
the  hospital  by  concealed  cas^s,  by  overcrowding, 
natural  march  of  the  epidemic  from  east  to  west  0 
to  north,  are  to  be  accepted  when  the  hospital  W3 
why  did  the  disease  almost  absent  itself  from  th 
cular  quarter  during  a  severe  epidemic  when  the  1 
was  closed  ?  The  entrance  to  the  hospital  was  f 
on  the  west  side,  yet  disease  in  former  epidemics 
trated  itself  on  the  east  side,  where  ambulances  only 
remote  cases  by  reason  of  a  barrier  erected  in  Flee 

In  the  present  case  the  barrier  had  been  remov 
the  entrance  was  now  in  Fleet  Road,  yet  the  dise 
appeared  on  the  west  side.  There  appeared  to 
spread  of  small-pox  on  the  line  of  sewer  above  t 
pital.  The  author  believed  the  danger  from  the  I 
to  arise  from  its  action  being  continuous,  where 
outbreaks  in  other  quarters  could  be  efTectually  de: 
by  disinfection  and  removal  of  cases. 

Dr.  Tripe  began  his  paper  by  stating  that  i 
admitted  that  the  infectious  matter  of  small-pK)x  ca 
at  a  distance,  say  of  20  yards,  and  this  is  allowed  I 
authorities,  he  cannot  understand  why  under  fav 
circumstances  it  cannot  infect  at  a  greater  distano 
cially  as  no  one  assumes  that  the  poison  can  be  de 
by  the  air  in  a  few  minutes.  He  then  referred  to  tl 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  source  of  infec 
most  cases,  and  therefore  of  assigning  aerial  infecti 
means  by  which  the  disease  is  spread.  That  this ; 
cially  the  case  as  regards  the  Homerton  Hospital, 
the  visitors  and  tradespeople  going  to  the  small-p 
fever  hospitals  enter  and  come  out  by  the  same  gi 
where  the  wards  are  much  too  near  the  street, 
describing  the  position  and  the  hospital  as  regit 
streets  and  open  country,  he  brought  forward  stati 
show  that  in  all  the  epidemics  since  that  of  1870- 
inhabitants  of  the  streets  near  the  hospital  had  suflfe 
more  than  those  at  a  distance  from  it ;  that  the  hi] 
diminished  as  the  distance  from  the  hospital  inci 
and  that  although  other  outbreaks  nearly  as  seve 
from  time  to  time  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  d 
yet  they  had  not  occurred  in  every  epidemic  as  » 
case  with  the  streets  near  the  hospital.  He  specia 
stanced  the  statistics  of  the  1883-84  epidemic  in  wh 
percentage  of  cases  within  the  quarter- mile  radius  was 
and  of  deaths  33 '6,  out  of  the  total  cases  reported  : 
deaths  registered  amongst  the  inhabitants.  The  1 
included  all  those  occurring  at  Highgaie,  at  the  b( 
ships,  and  at  Darenth.  Between  the  quarter  and  ha) 
radii  the  coses  were  33 '9  per  cent.,  the  deaths  35*2,11 
houses  147  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  making  56  8  pa 
of  cases,  68*8  per  cent,  of  deaths  amongst  the  reside 
20-8  per  cent,  of  all  the  houses  in  the  district.  In  the 
betv^een  the  half-mile  and  one-mile  radii  there  weie 
per  cent,  of  cases  and  1 6 '8  per  cent,  of  deaths,  le 
only  17*6  per  cent,  of  cases  and  14*5  per  cent  of  d 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  (above  ooe 
outside  the  mile  radius.  As  regards  the  propositiot 
the  disease  is  spread  by  aerial  infection,  be  stated  tb; 
March  1884  ^^  outbreak  of  67  cases  in  6  di}S  ooa 
in  a  part  of  the  district  (to  the  south-west  of 
hospital),  where  there  had  not  been  but  two  cases  1 
night  before,  and  where  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  ifflpo 
that  the  disease  could  have  been  caused  by  the  so^ 
ordinary  modes  of  infection.  In  this  instance  the  « 
veered  three  times  all  round  the  compass  froo  2>.W. 
blew  on  each  occasion  for  some  time  in  a  direction  £.11 
or  N.  £.  from  the  hospiul.  That  there  was  atoost  ic 
on  two  occasions,  the  wind  blowing  about  J  )d^ 
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hoar;  on  the  other  occasion  it  had  the  low  velocity  of  from 
6  to  8  miles  an  hour.  Also  that  the  air  was  unusually 
moist  for  March.  That  outbreaks  occurred  all  round  the 
hospital  on  several  occasions  when  the  wind  was  nearly 
calm,  and  had  blown  from  the  hospital  towards  the  in- 
fected places.  He  again  expressed  his  belief,  which  he 
had  stated  when  examined  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  that  the  infection  may 
be  carried  over  a  high  building,  and  gave  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  reasonable  proof  of  this  assumption.  A 
large  number  of  maps  and  some  tables  and  other  statistics 
were  given  to  support  the  various  propositions. 

The  President,  in  thanking  the  readers  of  the  papers  in 
the  lume  of  the  society,  commented  on  the  importance  of 
the  subject  which  was  before  the  meeting,  and  invited  a 
discussion  on  the  influence  of  small-pox  hospitals  in  the 
metropolis. 

Dr.  Gibbon  thought  that  the  theory  of  aerial  transmis- 
sion of  infection  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  special  incidence 
of  small-pox  upon  the  quarter-mile  radius  round  the 
hospital  was  likely  to  bs  due  to  traffic.  It  was  a  mere 
assumption  that  the  poison  is  particulate.  Since  the 
special  small-pox  hospitals  had  been  constructed,  the  mor- 
tality had  been  three  times  as  great  as  in  any  previous 
epidemic ;  this  he  attributed  to  the  transmission  of  persons 
suffering  from  small-pox  through  the  streets. 

Dr.  Iliff  was  of  opinion  that  no  definite  conclusion 
could  yet  be  come  to  as  to  how  the  in'^ection  had  been 
spread,  or,  indeed,  as  to  the  fact  whether  sm ill- pox 
hospitals  were  a  cause  of  as  much  disease  as  had  been 
stated.  There  was  no  small-pox  hospital  in  his  district, 
but  there  had  b;en  local  outbreaks  which  would  have  be^n 
attributed  to  a  hospital  had  they  been  in  its  locality.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  number  of  unvaccinated  persons 
which  had  been  found  during  a  recent  epidemic  prevalence 
of  small-pox  in  his  district. 

Dr.  Pringle  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  of 
small-pox  in  India,  and  of  the  difficulty  he  had  had  in 
combating  the  custom  of  inoculation.  He  thought  the 
small-pox  crust  was  well  adapted  for  disseminating  the 
poison  by  the  air.  He  thought  that  patients  in  the  con- 
valescent stage  were  more  likely  to  be  a  source  of  danger 
than  in  the  acute. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  on  January  26,  Dr.  Roberts, 
in  opening  the  discussion,  said  that  the  hospital  at  Dept- 
ford  until  four  or  five  years  ago  was  surrounded  by  market 
gardens,  but  now  houses  were  built  upon  them  and  small- 
pox was  always  prevalent  there.  During  the  year  1884 
there  had  been  forty-one  cases  in  that  portion  of  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  radius  which  was  in  his  parish,  there 
were  twenty-seven  within  the  mile,  and  seventy-eight  in 
the  district  beyond  the  mile.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
newly  built  and  many  of  the  servants  of  the  hospital  lived 
within  them,  but  before  they  were  built,  the  proprietor  of 
a  market  garden  had  observed  a  fact  that  every  person  he 
put  on  to  plough  the  land  had  small-pox. 

Dr.  Corner  stated  that  from  May  18S1  to  May  1882, 
the  Plaistow  hospital  was  made  use  of  by  the  Poplar 
Board,  and  there  were  never  more  than  twenty  cases 
within  it.  From  May  1884  this  hospital  hid  been  used  by 
the  Metropolitin  Asylums  Board,  and  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  centre  for  the  spread  of  infection. 

The  President  said  he  had  invited  medical  officers  of 
health  acting  in  districts  which  had  small- pox  hospitals  in 
or  near  them  to  favour  the  Society  with  th^ir  experience 
of  small-pox  prevalence.  He  could  speak  with  regard  to 
the  Fulham  Hospital.  The  disease  was  prevalent  in  the 
parish  long  before  the  hospital  was  openei,  but  it  in- 
creased considerably  for  a  short  time  immediately  after 
the  hospital  was  opened,  for  in  two  weeks  26  cases 
occurred  in  South  Kensington,  22  cases  being  infected  in 
five  days ;  4  in  the  central  circle  ;  5,  3*  and  3  in  the 
three  outer  rings ;  and  7  outside  the  special  area.  Alto- 
gether, during  1S84,  177  cases  of  small-pox  were  recorded, 
76  in  the  north,  and  10 1  in  the  south.     He  did  not  know 


the  population  of  the  Kensington  part  of  the  special  area, 
but  no  doubt  the  cases  had  been  relatively  more  numerous 
in  the  special  area  than  in  the  remainder  of  South  Ken- 
sington ;  especially  would  this  be  true  in  reganl  to  the 
inner  circle,  if  percentages  of  houses  newly  invaded  were 
taken  after  Mr.  Power's  method.  The  Fulham  Hospital 
was  opened  on  May  17,  so  that  any  influence  it  might 
have  had  on  the  special  area  would  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  the  end  of  May.  Prior  to  Jun^  i  theio  hai 
been  23  cases  of  small-pox  in  Kensington,  of  which  two 
were  in  the  special  area  ;  in  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
the  hospital  being  opened,  there  were  154  case*,  of  which 
58  were  in  the  special  area. 

Dr.  Bridges  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Royal  Comm  ssion  showed  that  small- 
pox hospitals  have  inflicted  an  appreciable  damage  upon 
their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  benefit  afforded  by  them  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient compensation.  He  thought  Dr.  Tripe's  figures  very 
accurate,  and  that  they  showeJ  that  the  quarter-mile 
radius  had  suffered  excessively,  and  at  Homerton  more  so 
than  at  Stockw*»ll  or  Hampstead.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
system  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  former.  He 
had  a  table  showing  the  admissions  into  the  hospitals  of 
the  Asylums  Board  from  July  to  December  1884,  from 
the  different  districts.  Of"  these  there  were  ten  which 
were  contiguous  to  small-pox  hospitals  ;  of  these,  five 
sent  more  than  the  average,  and  five  stnt  less.  Hamp- 
stead sent  as  many  as  St.  George 's-in-t he-East,  and  it  was 
interesting  that  although  the  area  round  the  Hampstead 
Hospital  was  affected  in  187 1  it  was  enormously  less  so 
than  in  1884.  That  alone  was  enough  to  make  them 
doubt  whether  the  spread  can  possibly  be  connectel  with 
the  existence  of  the  25  cases.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  Mr.  Power's  opinion  as  tJ  how  saiill-pox  was 
spread. 

Dr.  Squire  fully  agreed  with  Dr.  Wihoi  as  to  the  way 
in  which  smallpox  spread.  After  discussing  the  nature 
of  the  poi:>on,  he  expressed  h's  disapproval  of  the  manner 
in  which  persons  suffering  from  small-pox  were  now  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place  in  thi  metropolis. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  pointed  out  that  the  distribution  of 
cases  in  St.  Pancras,  the  northern  district  of  the  parish, 
which  had  on  its  borders  two  smill-pox  hospitals,  had 
during  the  earlier  part  of  list  year  suffered  much  more 
severely  than  any  other  pirt,  but  during  December  small- 
pox had  very  considerably  increased  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  parish. 

Dr.  Butterfield  had  not  yet  farmed  an  opinion  whether 
the  dissemination  of  the  disease  was  aerial.  The  Bradford 
Hospital  was  occasionally  used  for  small-pox,  but  in  only 
one  instance  did  the  disease  spread  to  other  wards, 
and  then  it  was  conveye  1  by  the  nurac.  His  experience 
led  him  to  think  that  small-pox  did  not  tjo  up  the  chimney, 
out  of  the  window,  or  jump  over  the  walls,  but  it  went 
through  the  gates. 

Dr.  Wilson  said  Cheltenham  was  perhaps  the  worst  town 
in  England  in  which  to  study  the  modi  of  spread  of  small- 
pox ;  a  few  cases  were  imported,  but  the  disease  never 
spread  beyond  the  house  where  it  was  first  known.  He 
thought  the  discussion  had  rather  wandered.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  by  the  careful  management  of  small-pox 
hospitals,  by  the  control  of  the  ambulance  arrangements, 
small-pox  hospitals  might  be  made  harmless.  Mr.  Power's 
report  was  reasonable  from  the  premises  laid  down,  but 
he  did  not  thin'<  the  premises  were  correct.  In  the  case 
cited  by  Dr.  Tripe  they  found  an  extraordinary  exception 
in  the  City  of  London  Workhouse,  where  the  infection 
passed  over  the  inmates  in  a  most  marvellous  manner. 
The  question  of  conveyance  by  wind  was  one  worthy  of 
inquiry  ;  he  was  inclined  to  think,  from  certain  buildings 
having  been  exempt,  that  the  theory  o^  aerial  dissemina- 
tion oi  small-pox  could  not  yet  be  accepted. 

The  society  then  adjourned  until  February  9,  when  the 
subject  will  be  further  discussed. 
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YORKSHIRE      ASSOCIATION     OF      MEDICAL 
OFFICERS   OF   HEALTH. 

Annual  Meeting  at  York. 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Association  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  York.  Mr.  S.  W. 
North,  of  York,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  also 
present  Dr.  Riddings,  Calverley  ;  Dr.  Hime,  Bradford  ; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Doncaster ;  Dr.  Burman,  Wath  ;  Dr. 
Bruce  Low,  Helmsley ;  Dr.  Deville,  Harrogate ;  Dr. 
Muil,  Kirbymoorside ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Spencer,  York ;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Shann,  York;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  the 
Town  Clerk  of  York.  Dr.  Wilson,  hon.  secretary,  read 
the  following 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1884. 

The  Association  has  now  completed  its  ninth  year.  It 
is  undoubtedly  advancing  in  usefulness  and  importance. 
The  number  of  members  is  fifty-six,  an  increase  of  two 
since  last  year.  The  Association  has  lost  two  members 
by  death — Dr.  Taylerson,  of  Whitby,  and  Dr.  Muscroft, 
of  Pontefract.  Three  members  have  resigned  on  vacating 
their  appointments.  There  have  been  three  meetings 
during  the  year.  The  first  was  held  at  Leeds  in  March, 
when  G.  Goldie,  Esq.  (Leeds),  read  a  paper  on  '  Our 
Epidemic  Diseases,  and  how  they  are  Spread,'  which 
provoked  a  lively  discussion.     Dr.   Giddings  then  gave 

*  An  Account  of  the  Sanitary  Work  done  at  Calverley  during 
the  last  Ten  Years.*  The  second  meeting  was  held  at 
Halifax  in  May,  in  conjunction  with  the  North- Western 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  Dr.  Britton 
introduced  the  subject  of  *  The  Working  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act  (Retail  Bakehouses),  1883,  in  rural 
and  semi-rural  districts.'  A  very  interesting  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Mr.  Walton,  Town  Clerk  of  Halifax, 
took  part.    Dr.  Hime  (Bradford)  then  gave  an  address  on 

*  Poisoning  by  Coal  Gas.*  Dr.  Vacher  (Birkenhead)  read 
a  paper  on  the  *The  Dress  of  Women  and  Children/ 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  specimens  of  clothing  approved 
by  the  National  Dress  Association.  Dr.  Kenyon  (Chester) 
introduced  a  discussion  on  '  Water  Analysis,'  in  which 
several  of  the  members  took  part.  The  third  meeting 
was  at  Hull  in  October,  where,  after  paying  several 
interesting  visits,  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Rollit,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.)  entertained  the  members  at  luncheon  in  the 
Town  Hall.  The  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Mason 
(Hull)  on  *The  Sanitary  History  of  Hull,*  and  by  Dr. 
Bruce  Low  (Helmsley)  on  'Rural  Sanitation.'  Con- 
sideriog  the  value  and  importance  of  many  of  the 
discussions,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  the  members 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  these  meetings 
afford  of  mutual  instruction  and  encouragement  in  the  vital 
principles  of  public  health  and  sanitary  science.  There 
are  many  members  who  are  never  seen  at  these  meetings, 
although  every  endeavour  is  made  to  suit  their  convenience 
by  fixing  the  place  of  meeting  in  various  localities  from 
time  to  time  in  succession.  Will  not  those  apathetic 
members  make  an  effort  to  attend  at  least  one  meeting  in 
the  year  to  show  their  interest  in  the  Association  and  their 
approval  of  its  aims  ?  A  good  work  is  undoubtedly  being 
done  in  encouraging  the  medical  officers  of  health  in  their 
difficult  duties.  The  Association,  too,  through  the  press 
is  doing  a  great  work  in  guiding  and  developing  public 
opinion  on  the  great  health  topics  of  the  day.  The  office- 
bearers of  the  Association  look  to  the  members  to  support 
them  in  their  efforts  for  the  general  good.  A  far  larger 
number  might  contribute  papers  than  do  so  at  present. 
•The  willing  horses  are  doing  all  the  work.*  Besides 
attendance  at  meetings  and  the  reading  of  papers  the 
apathetic  members  should  remember  their  small  annual 
subscription  (51.,  due  Jan.  i),  which  the  treasurer  com- 
plains is  collected  with  difficulty.  The  secretary  will  be 
glad  to  receive  promises  of  papers  for  the  coming  year ; 
and  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  any  Yorkshire 
medical  officers  of  health  who  have  not  as  yet  joined  the 


Association.  The  committee  regret  that  no  0 
was  given  during  the  ordinary  session  of  Parli 
year  to  present  the  memorial  on  the  need  for  th( 
out  of  the  Dairies  and  Milk-shops  Orders  being 
to  the  sanitary  authorities.  The  experience  of 
outbreaks  of  disease,  coincident  with  milk 
strengthens  the  arguments  which  can  be  offered 
of  this  change.  The  supervision  of  bakehouse 
again  transferred  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  anc 
ing  out  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  has  been  extendc 
few  sanitary  authorities  first  selected  as  : 
authorities  to  every  sanitary  authority  whose  dl- 
upon  any  navigable  water.  It  may  finally  be 
granted  that  these  changes,  all  imposing  greate 
bility  upon  medical  officers  of  health  as  the  ad^ 
sanitary  authorities,  are  evidence  of  greater  coi 
the  principles  of  local  government,  and  also  of 
of  local  officers  as  custodians  of  the  public  heali 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  the  off 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President,  I 
North  (York),  re-elected ;  vice-presidents, 
(Bradford),  Dr.  W.  S.  Giddings.  Coram 
Arbuckle  (Thome),  Dr.  T.  Britton  (Halifaj 
Goldie  (Leeds),  Dr.  Hardcastle,  F.R.C.S.  (R 
Mr.  A.  Roberts  (Keighley),  and  Dr.  Mason  (H 
secretary,  Dr.  Wilson  (Doncaster) ;  and  treasur 
Bruce  Low  (Helmsley).  Dr.  Honeybume,  of 
elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  President's  Address. 

The  President  then  said  that  it  became  his 
for  the  eighth  or  ninth  time  to  thank  the  meml 
Association  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  in 
him  to  the  position  of  president.  Looking  bad 
somewhat  lengthened  period,  he  could  say  thai 
things  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  interest 
him  more  sincere  gratification  than  the  formati 
society.  He  believed  that  the  institution  of  thj 
ticn  had  done  much  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  f 
and  kindness  amongst  the  various  medical  officei 
throughout  that  great  county,  which  would  othe 
been  scarcely  possible.  He  thought,  further,  tba 
ciation  had  done  a  great  deal  to  encourage  and 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  betwee 
authorities  and  their  officers,  thereby  doing  gre 
the  cause  of  sanitary  science.  Again,  eminent 
had  resulted  from  the  reports  of  the  Assodatioo' 
in  the  public  press,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Asso 
returned  grateful  thanks  to  the  various  newsp 
had  given  reports  of  their  proceedings.  Having 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  meagre  attendaoc 
meeting — viz.,  this  being  the  busy  season  of  tl 
medical  officers  of  health — he  said  that  there  we 
two  matters  which  he  thought  that  Assoditi 
fairly  consider.  The  first  and  foremost  was  that 
which  a  memorial  was  already  prepared  and  wai 
forwarded  to  the  Legislature— viz.,  legislation  fr 
to  the  sale  of  milk.  During  the  past  ten  yean 
been  accumulating  an  overwhelming  amount  of  e 
show  that  serious  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  wa 
over  again  traceable  to  the  sale  of  infected  mi 
seemed  to  him  somewhat  marvellous  that  tbeLegv 
not  seen  its  way  clear  to  adopt  some  measure  ^ 
sale  of  milk  might  be  placed  under  more  immediat 
stant  control.  The  number  of  lives  which  had  been 
the  amount  of  time  which  had  been  lost,  and  1 
that  had  been  created  by  the  unmistakable  on 
typhoid  fever  arising  from  infected  milk  were  s( 
those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  tlie 
that  Association  aimed  at  was  that  legisUtioo  0 
ject,  which  was  very  meagre  at  present,  should 
entirely  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Public  Heiltli  * 
administration  of  all  the  regulations  in  rcgud 
shops  and  dairies  should  be  taken  from  tbe  hti 
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police,  as  it  now  existed  in  the  counties,  and  placed  under 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  each  district ;  and  the  super- 
lisbn  of  those  places  should  be  primarily  placed  in  charge 
of  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  respective  districts. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  visitation  and  inspection  of  the 
pmnises  by  the  sanitary  authorities  should  be  allowed, 
iDd  that  all  milk-sellers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  should  be  licensed,  one  condition  of  the  licence 
being  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  premises  where 
tibey  kept  food.  There  was  another  subject  which  excited 
much  attention.  It  was  the  question  of  over-pressure  in 
education.  He  took  a  very  wide  view  of  the  functions  of 
nedical  officers  of  health,  and  he  thought  it  was  incum- 
tent  upon  them  that  they  should  inform  themselves 
what  were  the  facts  of  that  question.  A  great  deal  was 
vntten  that  was  evidently  absurd,  and  a  great  deal  said 
hat  was  obviously  and  grossly  misleading.  There  had 
)een  a  want  of  logical  separation  of  what  was 
oe  to  social  conditions  and  to  education,  and  he  was 
f  opinion  that  no  body  of  men  probably  were  better 
tted  to  guide  the  public  on  that  question  than  officers  of 
smith,  because  it  was  given  to  them  to  know  more  par- 
alarly  about  the  conditions  of  health  of  the  people  in  all 
irts  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  they  exercised  their 
nctioDs.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  inform  School 
oards  and  local  educational  authorities  what  were  the 
stricts  in  which  poverty,  misery,  and  bad  health  pre- 
liled,  and  to  what  extent  it  should  influence  the  action  of 
hools.  They  ought  to  educate  public  opinion  to  under- 
and  how  much  of  that  trouble  was  the  result  of  disease 
id  misery  and  poverty,  and  how  much,  if  any — which  he 
ought  was  an  open  question— was  due  to  our  educational 
stem.     He  thought  they  would  then  contribute  greatly 

promote  that  which  every  right-minded  man  desired, 
z.,  that  there  should  be  full  and  careful  study  of  the 
Lucation  of  the  people  combined  with  a  minute  and  care- 
1  study  of  the  physical  health  conditions  of  the  people. 

it  could  be  demonstrated  that  physical  health  was 
crificed  by  education,  it  would  be  an  open  question 
hether  they  had  not  better  forego  education  and  main- 
in  physical  health  ;  but  if  it  was,  as  he  was  very  strongly 
snoaded,  that  education  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  im- 
aiied  physical  health  of  the  people,  it  would  be  their 
Ktj  to  point  out  to  the  people  what  those  other  and 
ctraneous  causes  of  that  impaired  health  were,  in  order 
at  legislation  might  provide  remedies  which  were  com- 
Ktible  with  the  welfare  of  the  State.  There  was  another 
qpic  which  he  believed  would  become  in  the  near  future 
MKC  important  than  it  was  at  present,  viz. ,  legislation  as 
»  the  hospital  care  and  treatment  of  infectious  diseases. 
[«  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  sanitary  work  was 
>  he  done  thoroughly  it  must  be  more  or  less  in  accord- 
Hoe  with  the  general  knowledge  and  sentiments  of  the  medi- 
al profession,  and  he  believed  that  any  great  advance  in 
■orisions  for  the  health  of  the  public,  taken  apart  from  the 
pinions  and  views  of  the  medical  profession,  would  be 
■Best  certain  to  end  in  failure.  He  believed  that  the 
•tter  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  prevention 
ff  epidemics,  was  essentially  a  medical  question,  and  one 
^Ittch  should  not  be  adopted  by  any  officer  of  health  apart 
f'wn  the  combined  expression  of  the  medical  opinion  of 
be  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived.  He  thought  that 
•edical  officers  of  health  should  not  allow  that  important 
.lestion  to  grow  without  having  made  up  their  minds  as 
D  what  was  the  right  course  to  pursue  in  order  that  those 
onttals  might  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  medical 
iDlesuon  at  large.  He  believed  all  other  methods  and 
loits  to  stem  infectious  disease  and  prevent  epidemics 
tie  absolutely  useless  unless  they  were  coupled  with  the 
lovision  of  larger  hospital  accommodation,  into  which  all 
of  the  community  might  be  willing  to  seek  ad  mis- 


OD. 


The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease. 
Dr.  Hlme  read  a  paper    on  *The  Germ  Theory  of 
liseue.'     He  said  that  bis  paper  was  intended  to  show 
ic  btsis  of  belief  for  what  is  known  as  the  germ  theory  of 


disease,  to  trace  out  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
the  theory,  and  to  show  the  position  in  which  it  stands  at 
the  present  time  as  a   scientific  theory  fully  verified   by 
facts.      It   was  about  two  hundred   years  since   Robert 
Boyle  first  referred  to  fermentation  as  being  the  process 
strictly  analogous  to  fever ;  and  the  same  belief  had  be- 
come permanent  amongst  us,  as  indicated  by  the  use  of 
the  word  zymotic  as  applied  to  fevers,  which  really  meant 
fermentative  diseases.     In  more  modern  times  Henle  had, 
entirely  on  theoretical  grounds,  established   the  theory  of 
germ  disease  before  anything  was  known  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  germs  ;  but  it  was  to  Fasteurand  Koch  that  the  theory 
was  indebted  for  its  present  scientific  aspect.     It  was  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  Pasteur's  early  work  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  disease.     It  was  entirely  concerned 
with  fermentation  proper,  and  it  was  he  who  6rst  proved 
that  what   we    know  as    ordinary  fermentation   was    a 
process  which  was  distinctly  the  outcome  of  the  vitality 
and  energy  of  the  yeast  plant,  and  not  (as  was  taught  by 
Liebig)  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  yeast  plant. 
One  remarkable  characteristic  of  ferments  was  the  great 
disproportion  between  the  results  which  it  was  capable  of 
producing  when  placed   in  a  suitable  medium  and   the 
exceedingly  small  quantity  of  material  which  could  pro- 
duce those  results.     It  might  be  compared  to  the  multi- 
plication of  infectious  material,   such  as   vaccine,  when 
inoculated  on  the  body.     In  further  studies  Pasteur  ascer- 
tained that  while  some  ferments  required  air  to  enable 
them  to  live  and  flourish,  others  were  killed  by  its  action. 
Hence  he  divided  all  ferments  into  two  great  classes — 
those  which  did    not  require  air,  or  aniurobes^  and  those 
which  did  require  air,  aerobes.     Subsequent  investigations 
into  another  process — the  idea  of  which  even  was  disgust- 
ing,   viz.,  putrefaction — convinced  Pasteur  that   it,    like 
ordinary  fermentations,  was  due    to  a  specific  ferment, 
which  did  not  require  air  for  its  development,  and  which 
alone  produced  the  phenomena  of  putrefaction  :  a  process 
strictly  analogous  to  fermentation,  the  two  differing  only 
in  one  circumstance — that  in  putrefaction  offensive  smell- 
ing   gases  were  given  off.     The   important    bearing  of 
putrefaction  upon  the  organic  matter  of  the  world  was 
illimitable,  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  being   the  same— viz.,  its  restoration  to  the  air, 
effected  by  the  three  omnipotent  processes  of  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  and  slow  combustion.     The  first  great  work 
which  Pasteur  was  engaged  in  was  the  state  of  the  wine 
disease,  the  remedy  of  which  he  discovered  as  well  as  the 
cause.     He  was  next  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the 
silkworm  disease.      Next  Pasteur  was   en^jaged   on   the 
state  of   the  disease  affecting  vinegar  and  beer,  and  this 
also  he   proved  to  be  due  to  a  specific  minute  fungus. 
When  this  was  excluded  the  liquor  remained  unaffected. 
The    central    point  of   investigation — the  application  o 
the  germ  theory  to  the  higher  animab — was  then  men- 
tioned,   and    the    strict    analogy    between    the    process 
of  fermentation  and    certain    kinds  of  disease   (such  as 
fevers)   was  described.      It   was,    however,    in    surgical 
practice  that  the  truth  of  the  germ  theory  first  bore  its 
Iruits,  and  to  England,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister, 
was   due  the    glory  of  having   established  a  method  of 
surgical  practice  which  had  not   only  rendered   familiar 
operations  free  from  danger,  but  had  rendered  possible 
operations  which,  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
considered  criminal  to  attempt.     What  was  known  as  the 
antiseptic  system  of  surgery  was  practised  by  the  leading 
surgeons  in  every  country  in  the  world,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  was  recognised  throughout  the  civilised  world  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity.     The  first 
actual  disease  of  animals  to  which  Pasteur  devoted  his 
attention  was  anthrax,  or  malignant  pustule.     In  1850  it 
was  discovered  that  the  blood  of  animals  affected  with 
disease  contained  a  number  of  little  hair-like  bodies,  but 
it  was  not  until  some  thirteen  years  later  Dr.  Devine,  in 
the  light  of    Pasteur's  researches,   bethought  him  that 
possibly  these    little    bodies  might  be    ferments  which 
caused  disease.     He  discovered  by  numerous  experiments 
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th>t  tbne  little  germs  were  inseparably  connected  vilh 
the  diseire.  and  the  follouing  lematUnble  scqucDce  of 
facts  established  the  necessary  connection  between  ihe 
eetm  and  the  disease.  In  the  firsl  place,  Ibeie  minute 
bodits  were  fuumi  in  the  blood  of  infected  animals,  but 
never  in  healthy  blood.  In  the  next  place,  ihe  inoculation 
of  bealihy  animals  wiih  tb«5e  minute  bodies  caused  the 
unaFTected  animals  to  become  atfec'ed  with  the  same 
disease,  and  ihe  blood  to  swarm  nith  identically  minute 
germs.  Thirdly,  blood  taken  from  Ihe  infected  animals 
after  infecilr  n,  but  before  the  appearance  ol  ihe'e 
minute  bodies,  and  inoculated  on  healthy  animals,  failed 
Ic  pioduce  disease.  Fourthly,  healthy  blood  inoculaied 
on  healthy  animals  never  produced  disease.  Fifthly, 
blood  might  be  disinfected  or  even  filtered  and  thus 
freed  from  the  germs,  and  then  when  inoculated  would 
be  quite  haimlej".  The  mfthod  which  Pasteur  devised, 
sod  e>  pel  i  men  tally  tealed,  was  simply  beautiful  and  con- 
clusive. The  essayist  then  described  the  '  flask  experi- 
ment.' Pasteur  ats<i  discovered  that  it  was  possible  by 
proper  methods  of  cuUuie  lo  deprive  infectious  getms  of  a 
portion  of  their  viiulence,  anil  that  in  their  debilitated 
condition  they  may  be  propagated  from  generation  to 
Ceneration,  and  reproduce  themselves.  He  fuither  learnt 
that  these  attenuatcl  or  weakened  bacilli  might  be  inocu- 
lated upon  an  animal,  eiving  it  a  mild  form  of  disease, 
which,  however,  would  protect  it  from  conliacting  a 
disease  i.T  its  most  seicre  form.  The  protective  inocula- 
tion against  anthrax  was  not,  unforunately,  permanent. 
Tasteur's  researches  into  chicken  choleraand  various  other 
diseases  were  re'erted  to,  and  the  remarkable  induction 
by  which  Pasteur  obtained  an  attenuated  protective  virus 
t^  which  this  dtscnse  could  be  avoided,  was  also  alluded 
to.  The  greattst  eipetiment  which  Pasteur  ever  per- 
formed was  that  to  test  the  eflicacy  of  his  protective  virus 
on  anihtai,  and  this  experiment  was  lucidly  detailed.  In 
conclu-ion.  Dr.  Hime  said  that  the  bearing  of  Ihat  im- 
portant theory  upon  public  health  was  of  very  wide  extent, 
and  opened  up  to  them  an  horizon,  the  extent  of  which 
exceeded  anything  ever  dreamt  of.  If  they  really  had 
ascertained  the  specific  cause  of  consumption,  anthrax, 
pneumonia,  diphihcria,  typhoid  fever,  and  a  number  of 
other  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  humanity,  more  than 
first  step  had  been  taken  towards  successfully  combating 
those  diseases.  But  they  could  not  hope  for  rapid  pro- 
gress in  this  country  while  they  were  hampered  by  mea- 
sures which  entirely  prevented  the  possibility  of  scientific 
research,  and  which,  while  it  rendered  perfectly  legal  the 
killing  of  tats  and  orher  vermin  with  the  wanton  inlei 
of  merely  getting  ii<l  of  tliem,  rendered  ii  a  penal  c 
to  inoculate  a  rat  or  a  mouse  with  the  object  of  saving 
human  life. 

In  a  short  discussion  which  followed.  Dr.  Low  alluded 
to  the  large  contributions  of  Germany  to  the  discuss' 
of  the  germ  theory  as  compare!  with  that  giien  by  Ei 
land.     'Ihis  he  attriktLed   to   the  circumstance  that 
England   the  Gcvernment  suppressed  arience  so  far  a: 
could  by  its  legal  enactments.     He  described  the  instr 
tion  the   German  Gi^vemment  afforded  to  country  pr 
titioners  on  the  question  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  he  c< 
sidered  that  at  the  r  cm  Health  Exhibition  the  English 
Government  might  have  given  similar  facilities.     Mr.  H. 
E-  Spencer  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  germ  theory  in 
its  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  evolutiun.     In   concluding 
his  remarks  he  said  thai  it   did   seem   singular  that  they 
should  lind  such  a  consideiable  amount  of  failure  on  the 
mtt  of  other  observers  to  produce  the  resuhi  atlained  by 
Pasteur.      Dr.  Deville  sixike  of  the  investigations  of   Dr. 
William  Budd,  of  Bristol,   who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
eipeiiment  on  the  germ   theory,  and  commended  his  re- 
searches to  consideration  nowadays.     I'he  President  said 
mat,  if  luither  tefearch  should  confirm  Ihe  germ  theory  of 
infectious  disease  the  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  bad  to  deal  with  the  prevention  of  di£ea>e  would  be 
scarcely  credible.     He   thought  that  that  theory,   taken 
tide  by  side  with  PettenkoHei's  views   with   regard  to  the 


lalure  of  the  soil,  might  atid  probably  did  aObrd  a  ntiml 
explanation  of  localised  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  h. 
n  conclusion,  he  condemned  Ihat  fanaticism  which  imld 
Ipny  scientific  investigation  which,  bya  feweiperimaiti, 
night  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men.  Di. 
■lime  having  replied,  ihe  meeting  closed  with  an  ioipft 
ion  of  several  microscopic  specimens  of  the  getau  A 
'Orious  diseases  exhibited  by  the  writer  of  the  paper. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND   MIDLAND  ASSOCIATIOS 

OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmin^an  nd 
Midland  Association  of  Medical  Oflicers  of  HeilDira 
held  at  the  Council  House,  Birmingham,  on  J 
There  were  present  Dr.  Clark  (Lichfield),  Dr.  AlfrtilHiil 
(Birmingham),  Dr.  Bostock  Hill  (Birmingham),  Dr. 
Page  (Redditch),  Mr-  C.  Perks  (Burton-oa-Trenl),  fi 
Mr.  Henry  May  (Birmingham).  Mr.  Perks  «ai  tp- 
pointed  president  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  place  of  OL 
Strange  (I'f  Worcester),  the  retiring  preadeot,  to  wboai 
vote  of  thanks  w.-rs  passed.  Dis,  Page  and  Bwlod 
Hill  were  elected  vice-presidents  for  the  ensuing  jut; 
and  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  May,  was  le-ekdei 
The  annual  report,  which  was  adopted,  Mated  that  tbcn 
had  been  no  change  of  impottance  during  Ibe  pt 
year.  The  number  of  members  bad  decreased,  ownt 
partly  to  resignations  and  partly  to  deaths,  Dr.  HickB- 
botham.  Dr.  Rodin,  and  Mr.  Darwin  having  died  sioctlk 
issue  of  the  last  reporL  Mr.  Perks  then  rea't  a  pipr 
on  '  Sanitation, 'which  will  be  published  in  the  Sa-VITUI 
Record  of  March  15. 

THE  NATIONAL  HE-4LTH  SOCIETY. 

TilE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  was  1kU>I 
^^  Betners  Street  on  Feb.  3.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  prearH 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  Adilitiia 
were  made  lo  the  lists  of  patronesses  and  vrce-preudolt 
and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Sir  Spencer  Wells  wtreekorf 
upon  thecouncil.  Valuable  sn^estioos  were brougbt b- 
ward  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  efforts  of  ihe  itid~" 
could  be  directed  during  Ihe  coming  year,  andttrech 
man  urged  upon  the  members  the  importance  of  nukii|iB 
useful  work  known  to  their  friends  so  as  10  srcutcK* 
subscribers,  increased  funds  being  much  needed  Tk 
annual  report,  with  the  balance-sheet,  was  laid  befcnlkt 
memheri,  who  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  stall  >lk>ll' 
to  the  National  Health  Society,  for  the  sale  of  itipBtbi- 
tions,  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition  bid  M 
very  successful,— an  average  of  no  less  than  l,S» 
pamphlets  and  leaHets  having  been  sold  weekly.  Tk 
iteeting  closed  wiih  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chainnao' 
officers  of  the  society,  including  Mr-  RiobanI  Ere,ka 
solicitor,  who  had  kindly  procnred  the  Act  uf  ItuntM 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  LINCOLS. 

Our  contemporaries,  the  Lincelnsltirc  CArtnicU  Bdt* 
Lincoln  Gatttle,  have  furnished  us  with  Ibe  foi: 
connected  with  the  water  supply  of  Lincoln. 

On  Nov.    ig  last,  two  samples  of  the  dtii 
supplied   to  Lincoln   were  sent   to   Dc.   A- 
anfllysis.      He  reported  that  the  water  was  a  '  — . 
drinking  water,'  and  i-howed  'strong  indii^atioDs  ofpob 
lion  by  sewage  or  surface  drainage. ' 

Professor  Wanklyn  next  analysed  the  water  ■sd'^ 
scrilied  it  as  a  '  second-class  water,'  '  fairly  pure,  bat  V- 
not  t)e  said  lo  be  excellent.' 

Dr.  C.  Harrison  says  :  'Although  Ihis  water  cCBtM 
an  excess  of  organic  matter,  making  it  only  a  secoaW* 
water,  I  am  ol  opinion  there  are  no  stroEf  indicaliiM  ■ 
"  pollution  by  sewage,  "as  staled  in  Dr.  Dnpe'i  «[»* 

Mr.  Fisher  is  of  opinion  that  the  water  '»  "^ 
satisfactory  in  quality  tor  a  town  supply.' 

It  may  be  as  we"  '"  "—■''—  •••- ■  —  — 
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the  results  obtained  by  the  four  analysts  are  fairly  concord- 
ant, so  that  the  discrepancy  lies  only  in  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them. 

In  a  letter  to  Precentor  Venables,  of  Lincoln,  which 
was  published  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Lincolmhire 
Chronicle  for  Dec.  12,  1884,  Dr.  Dupr6  complains  that 
Dr.  Harrison  misquotes  his  conclusion.  Dr.  Dupre  stated 
that  the  water  showed  indications  of  pollution  by  sewage 
or  mrface  drainage^  and,  as  he  very  truly  states,  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  decide  by  analysis  alone  from  which  of  these 
two  sources  the  polluting  matter  comes.  *  This  can  only 
be  decided,*  he  continues,  *  by  careful  inspection ;  *  and  to 
these  words  we  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Water- 
works Committee  and  Corporation  of  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Harrison  agrees  with  Dr.  Dupre  that  the  water 
contains  an  'excess  of  organic  matter.*  This  organic 
matter  must  have  a  source.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown 
that,  unless  a  natural  water  is  unduly  fed  with  organic 
matter,  the  quantity  found  in  solution  in  water  does 
not  exceed  a  very  small  amount,  the  normal  limits  of 
which  are  fairly  well  defined  and  recognised.  If  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  exceeds  this  normal  limit,  we 
examine  as  to  its  nature,  whether  it  be  vegetable  or 
animal.  There  are  certain  distinctions  between  the  two 
which  are  well  known  to  chemists.  Dr.  Dupre  satisfied 
himself  that  the  organic  matter  in  the  Lincoln  water  wa? 
of  animal  origin  ;  and  he  was  therefore  justified  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  which  he  did  as  to  its  pollution  by  selv- 
es or  surface  drainage.  Chemistry  having  indicated  the 
existence  of  the  excess  of  organic  matter  over  normal 
amounts,  the  nature  of  the  organic  matter,  animal  or 
vegetable,  and  in  very  rare  cases  the  source  of  the  animal 
organic  matter— ^.j^.  where  there  is  large  contamination 
with  sewage,  has  done  all  in  its  power.  Armed  with  the 
information  obtained  from  the  chemist,  the  sanitary 
engineer  should  complete  the  work  by  the  'careful 
inspection '  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dupre.  The  whole  course 
of  the  stream,  watercourse,  or  conveying-pipes,  through 
which  the  water  passes,  should  be  carefully  inspected 
with  special  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 
contamination  indicated  by  the  chemical  analysis.  Any 
sewage  contamination  in  particular  must  be  immediately 
arrested,  and  the  water  deemed  unfit  for  drinking  as  long 
as  it  exists.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
The  water  draining  off  manured  land  must  also  be  viewed 
with  suspicion,  but  of  course  it  is  the  existence  of  human 
excreta  in  drinking  water  which  must  be  more  particularly 
condemned,  owing  to  the  great  risk  there  is  that  such 
organic  matter  may  contain  germs  of  infectious  disease. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  little  too  soon  to  attempt 
to  'calm  the  fears  of  the  most  timid,*  and  to  show  that 
•there  is  no  ground  for  the  "scare"  attempted  to  be 
raised*;  it  will  be  a  grateful  task  to  do  thai  after  the 
careful  inspection  has  been  made,  and  when  the  absence  of 
polluting  agencies  has  been  proved. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  population  of 
Lincoln  will  be  less  injured  by  a  little  wholesome  agitation 
of  the  mental  kind  than  by  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  or 
dysentery,  which  we  hope  they  will  not  experience  ;  and 
the  final  expenditure  of  public  money  will  be  far  less  if 
the  drinking  water  is  purified  than  if  some  insidious 
source  of  contamination  is  allowed  to  continue  and 
perhaps  increase  until  it  becomes  productive  of  serious 
results  upon  the  public  health. 


THE  TYPHOID   EPIDEMIC   AT 
KIDDERMINSTER. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Parsons,  the  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  who  was  deputed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
widespread  and  alarming  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  which 
wrought  such  havoc  in  the  town  of  Kidderminster  from 
the  beginning  of  August  till  about  the  end  of  November 
last,  has  just  been  issued,  and  was  brought  before  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Town  Council  there  on  the  4th  inst.  It 
is  a  lengthy  document,   and,    though   not  satisfactorily 


accounting  for  the  outbreak,  contains  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations calculated  to  remedy  various  evils  and  defects 
in  the  sanitary  system  and  water  supply  of  the  town,  and 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity.     The  report 
points  out  that  from  August  I  to  August  15  there  were  20 
cases  of  fever.     During  the  next  fortnight  there  were  141, 
in  1 10  households.     At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  town, 
in  October,  the  number  had  increased  to  620,   and  up  to 
November  14  reached  a  total  of  1,200 ;  the  number  of 
deaths  from  August  25  to  that  date  having  been  89.     One 
curious  fact  is  that  women  suffered  in  greater  proportion 
than   men,  out  of  1,106  cases  in  which  the  sex  of  the 
patients  was  recorded  there  being  627  females  to  479 
males.     The  epidemic  was  from  the  first  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  the  borough,  and  no  njte worthy 
difference  was  observable  in  the  prevalence  of  the  fever 
where  there  were  water-closets  or  where  midden* privies 
were  in  use.     From  the  sudden  and  general   character 
of  the    outbreak    it  was  evident  that   the  cause    must 
be  sought    in    some  condition   or    association    of    con- 
ditions,      in  the    first    place    common    to    the    whole 
town,     and      secondly,     coming    into    operation    about 
the  beginning  of  August.      As  to  the  probable   causes. 
Dr.    Parsons  puts  on   one   side   the   milk  supply,    and» 
although  stating   that  *■  no  words  of  condemnation  can  be 
too  strong  for  the  system  of  midden -privies   in   Kidder- 
minster,* says  that  does  not  explain  the  sudden  outbreak. 
There  was  no  doubt,  he  says,  that  both   the   sewers  and 
house-drains  throughout  the  town  were  seriously  defective  ; 
some  of  the  manholes  had  bottoms  below  the  invert  of  the 
sewer,  and  thus  retained  putrefying;  sediments  ;  large  quan- 
tities of  heated   liquids  from  the   factories   ran    into  the 
sewers,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  sewage,  promoting 
decomposition,  and  increasing  the  tension  of  the  air ;  no 
provision  was  made  for  preventing  the  forcible  ascent  of 
air  from  the  main  sewer  to  the  branches  on  higher  levels  ; 
the  flushing  had  been  defective  during  the  previous  dry 
summer,  and  the  sowers  were  of  comparatively  small  size, 
and   not   water-tight.     But  these   defects,  together  with 
those   in   the   house-drains,  had   previously  existed,  and 
typhoid  excreta  had  passed  through  them  without  causing 
an   outbreak.     Dr.  Parsons   next  deals   with  the   water 
supply,  9n  1  criticises  at   length   the  surroundings  of  the 
supply  obtained  from  what  is  known  as  the  lower  well, 
near  the  sewage-pumping  station,  which   was  so   much 
talked  about  at  the  time,  and  was  fully  described  in  the 
Sanitary  Record.    After  considering  the  possibilities — 
1st,  of  a  contamination  of  the  water  supply  at  its  source  ; 
secondly,  of  local   contamination  through   reflux  of  foul 
matter    into   the    terminal   branches,    Dr.   Parsons  cites 
a  number  of   circumstances   which    favour   the    former 
hypothesis,    such    as    the  universal   distribution  of   the 
fever  over   the  area    supplied    from   the   Kidderminster 
mains,  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  lower  well  to  the 
sewage  works,  the  large  incidence  of  the  fever  upon  water 
drinkers,  and  indications  of  the  impurity  of  the  water  oa 
certain  occasions.     The  heated  state  of  the  sewage,  with 
deficient  access  of  air,  would  lead  to  a  close  imitation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  contagium  multiplies  ia 
the   human   intestine.     If,    therefore,  at  the  time   when 
enteric  excreta  were  entering  the  sewers,  any  portion  of  the 
sewage  had  got  into  the  water  supply,  the  danger  might 
have  been  as  great  as  if  the  sewage  had  actwdly  come 
from  a  fever  patient.     While  obviously  inclining  to  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak  being  traceable  to  contamination 
of  the  water  supply  of   the  town,   Dr.    Parsons  comes 
to  the  ultimate  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 
cannot  with  certainty  be  assigned. 

It  is  a  somewhat  interesting  feature  to  note  that  at  the 
sewage  farm,  which  lies  outside  the  borough  boundary, 
not  a  single  case  of  fever  occurred  among  the  persons 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  effluvia  therefrom,  although 
the  excreta  of  the  typhoid  patients  was  there  treated — a 
striking  proof  of  the  deodorising  and  purifying  power  of 
earth.  Dr.  Parsons  then  makes  a  number  of  practical 
recommendations  for  the  prevention  of  future  outbreaks. 
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The  Town  Council  also  had  befoie  them  a  re|>oit  ftom 
Mr.  E.  Priichard,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Comber,  the  boicugh 
surveyor,  as  to  the  works  necessary  to  be  carried  out. 
Ibty  propose  siaklng  a  new  well,  providing  machinery 
to  raise  1,250  gallons  per  minute,  and  a  covered  reservoir 
to  hold  1,500,000  gallons,  also  to  institute  various  altera- 
tions of  (he  sewerage  system ;  the  total  cost  being  esti- 
mated at  25,000/.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  for  (he  consideration  of  the  whole 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  AND  MANUFACTURERS' 

EXHIBITION  AT  LEEDS. 
DuRiNU  the  pas(  month  an  enhibition  has  been  held  in 
the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall,  Leeds,  ol  a  similar  character 
to  the  Building  Exhibitions  annually  held  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Ilall,  Islington.  Mr.  Philip  Shrapnel,  of  Agricill- 
tuial  Hall  repute,  was  wcretaiy  and  manager  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  carried  it  out  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  Exhibition  was  the  lai^est  and  best  yet 
promoted  by  private  enterprise  in  the  provinces ;  the 
exhibits  wire  of  a  varied  character,  but  the  good  largely 
preponderated,  and,  if  a  laige  number  of  them  presented 
no  new  features,  they  were  none  the  less  interesting  to 
the  inhabitnnls  of  the  large  distiict  of  which  Leeds  is  the 

Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  had  a  good  repre- 
sentative exhibit  of  all  their  newest  specialities,  and  of 
their  celebrated  Doulton  ware,  all  of  which  were  explained 
in  detail  in  our  Weekly  Exhuution  Record.  It  is  now 
an  acknowledged  fact  thai  Messrs.  Doullon's  sanitary 
appliances  are  amongst  the  best  and  those  most  to  be 
relied  upon  manufactured  at  the  present  time. 

Mode's  Earth-closet  Company  were  present  with  an 
excellent  assortment  of  their  famed  earth  .closets,  with 
models  showing  arrangements  for  lixing,  and  a  model  show- 
ing an  upstairs  earth-ctoiet  andtheeisymanner  by  which  it 
can  be  attended  to  from  the  ground  Hoar.  They  also  exhi- 
bited the  model  shown  by  them  ax  the  International  Health 
Exhibition  (where  they  obtained  a  gold  medal),  illustrating 
the  manner  in  which  a  range  of  earth-closets  can  be  set  up 
for  a  school  or  large  establishment. 

Mi.  Heaps,  of  Greenhcys.  Manchester,  exhibited 
through  his  local  agent  the  earth-closcls  (hat  have  ro  long 
ftnd  successfully  been  manufactured  by  him,  and  which 
have  been  described  in  the  Sanitary  Record  on  jire- 
vious  occasions.  They  are  in  large  and  increasing  demand, 
and  have  received  high    cpmmendalion. 

Mr.  Henry  Wainwright,  Alfred  Street,  Boar  Lane, 
Leeds,  exhibited  two  new  water-waste  preventing  cisterns 
recently  patented  by  him.  One  of  them  is  on  the  syphon 
principle,  lixed  in  a  wood  cistern  lined  with  lead.  It  has 
two  compartments,  one  for  ball-cock,  the  other  to  regu- 
late the  supply  by  the  syphon.  This  is  charged  by  means 
of  a  cylinder   in  which  a  plunger  works,  and  that  being 


pressed  down  forces  the  water  into  the  charging  pipe 
•^nsi  a  foot  valve  (which  then  closes),  and  so  into  the 
pipe  over  the  side  of  the  cistern.     This  syphon  diJTers 


front  many  others,  in  to  Tar  th»t  the  discharge  ppc  ii 

carried  to  the  outside  of  the  cistern,  and  there  an  u 
openings  below  the  water-mark  for  water  to  escape.  Fnn 
the  opportunity  alTbrded  to  the  writer  of  testing  it,  ii 
appeared  unerring  in  its  action  and  simple  in  as- 
St  ruction,  and  it  Is  claimed  that  this  walei-wiat 
preventer  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  jwice  Ihaa  u; 
syphon  action  in  the  market.  The  other  [which  n 
illustrate)  is  on  the  double  valve  principle,  and  bu  tlu 
two  compartments.  It  is  made  of  wood  lined  *iik 
lead,  a  mode  that  seems  to  Hnd  favonr  in  Yoikihiie.  It 
is  a  water-waste  preventer  in  the  strict  naae  of  the  tarn 
When  (he  handle  is  pulled,  the  roain  valve  in  thi  hp  ; 
compartment,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  Idod,  ofoom 
opens  and  discharges  the  regulation  quantity  of  walct,  hi 
at  the  same  time  the  valve  in  the  tmaller  compulBM 
closes,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  the  handle  ii  heU ;  ud 
as  this  is  the  one  in  which  the  water  fint  entets  to  reil^ 
no  further  quantity  can  be  discharged  until  it  it  agiin  dilL 
It  likewise  prevents  another  form  of  waste.  It  apptui  tj 
be  a  common  practice  in  the  northern  put*  of  iliekii^ 
dom,  wliere  the  cold  is  more  severe,  and  frosts  of  OM 
frequent  occurrence,  for  householders  to  slightly  npcn  lit 
valve  of  the  closet  waiei-cistcm  at  night  to  allow  a  <  " 
stream  of  water  to  run  continuously,  su  as  to  prewal 
contents  of  the  pipes  freezing.  In  Mr.  Waiarngki 
cistern  this  is  prevented,  for,  as  we  have  remarked,  aW 
the  discharge  valve  is  opened  the  smatlei  or  tide  1 
the  other  compartment  closes,  and  so  arrests  the  a[^ 
Water  companies  will,  no  doubt,  appreciate  Mr.  Wis- 
Wright's  efforts  to  prevent  this  waste  of  their  co^modiij. 
This  is  a  cistern  that  may  be  introduced  with  adnauiit 
into  the  London  market. 

Messrs.  Ilodkinson  &  Clarke,  Limited,  Canada  ^ 
Small  Heath,  Birmingham,  made  an  extensive  di-piir  i' 
their  specialities.  A  prominent  feature  was  the  cdllcctM 
of  school  furniture,  which  has  been  fully  descrihevi  Is  d 
columns  of  the  SANITARY  RECORD.  To  say  that  it 
firm  have  introduced  many  commendable  fti1ur«  a 
scholastic  appliances  is  the  smallest  testimony  ihil  cui  1 
borne  to  their  enterprise.  They  have  also  given  the  ma 
of  furnishing  the  school-room  with  cheerful  and  c  ■mpu 
tively  inexpensive  adjuncts,  alike   pleasing   to  p.iil  1 

Messrs.  Illingwcith,  Ingham,  &  Co  ,  of  L«ctii.  il» 
exhibited  some  very  good  school  furniture,  and  1  ow 
mendable  collection  of  joinery  work,  of  which  ihej  » 
extensive  manufacturers.  This  collection  included  a  vaiiil; 
of  machine-made  wood  mouldings,  wood- turnery,  ill 
Swedish  doors. 

Washing  and  laundry  appliances  were  eihiLiited  1( 
Messrs,  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Ma.ichesler  and  Londdo.  u' 
comprised  the  principal  inventions  which  hare  lendoi 
their  name  so  popular. 

Messrs.  Kenworthy  &  Co.,  Alpha  Works,  OlJbW 
were  well  reoresented  by  (heir  no(ed  Paragon  WaJu^ 
Machines,  which  have  secured  a  large  amount  of  pipnli 
favour.  Illustrations  of  this  machine,  with  a  somtvy 
recent  addition  of  a  patent  automatic  plunger,  i 
pcnded.  It  works  up  and  down  in  the  tub,  and  is  wulu* 
doubt  a  valuable  addition  to  (he  cleansing  pruceu.  i' 
the  International  Health  Eihibilion  a  silver  ma 
awarded  to  this  machine,  being  tbe  highest  award  gnH^ 
to  any  special  hand -power  washing  machiDC.  At 
plunger  in  question  is  made  [o  perform  the  work  of  ll' 
well-known  'Dolly'  or  '  P^gy,'  which  is  m  ilo* 
universal  use  in  the  Midland  and  Nortben  cauBA 
and  which  was  in  existence  long  before  washing  OJ^ 
nery  was  introduced.  By  torning  the  hand-whe^  (^ 
BCtoates  the  ptnnger  it  is  moved  npwaxdi  uA  don*»^ 


spaces  between  each.     In  workini^  tbcM  ipacci  itdw  * 
volume  of  compressed  air,  acting  •*  *  cashioD,  aad  ^* 
spherically  forcing  the  water  and  aoap  thioa^tbed 
which  rapidly  loosens  the  greste  And  dibtt,  iid  vm 
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injury  to  th«  most  delicate  bbric.  The  planger 
a  ipring,  so  that,  should  a  larger  quantity  of  linen 
!._....  ---J  than    could   conveniently  be 


it  one  time,  the  spring  yields,  preventing  damage 
r  machine  or  contents.  The  Paragon  Machine, 
ins  on  castors,  can  be  filled  either  with  a  wringer 
,le  attached  lo  the  top.     The  Canadian  Washer, 


Paragon  Washer  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 

LI  intended  to  be  used  entirely  by  hand,  and  with  the  deep 
round  tub  in  general  use  in  the  norlh  by  those  who  do  not 
possess  a  washing  machine.  The  description  given  of  the 
plunger  in  tVic  Paragon  Machine  applies  equally  to  (he 
Canadian  Washer,  which  amounts  to  a  larger  example  of  the 
same  appliance.  It  is  made  either  of  tin  or  copper,  andof 
the  former  materia]  can  be  sold  relail  at  31.  bd.  Although 
it  has  not  been  very  long  introduced,  ii  is  said  by  the 
makers  that  over  100,000  of  these  washers  have  already 
t>een  sold.  The  plunger  is  bound  10  take  the  place  ofthe 
old-fashioned  '  Dolly,'  not  on  account  of  its  cheapness  only, 
but  by  the  ease  and  marvellous  amount  of  work  it  accom- 
plishes when  compared  with  the  old  type  it  is  intended  to 
supersede.  Londoners  and  residents  in  the  soulheni  and 
western  part  of  the  kingdom  are  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  washing  generally  adopted  in  the  norlh,  bat 
so  much  interest  was  taken  in  this  appliance  when  shown 
at  the  International  Health  Eithibition  (where  a  large 
number  were  sold)  thai  this  system  of  washing  will  pro- 
bably be  extensively  adopied  amongst  householders  not 
hitherto  acquainted  with  its  advantages. 

Messrs.  C.  Kile  &  Co.,  Chalton  Street,  London,  N.W., 
while  exhibiting  theii  general  system  of  ventilation  for 
both  buildings,  drains,  &c.,  showed  some  artistic  designs 
in  the  form  of  brockets,  small  cabinets,  &i:. ;  while  being 
useful  for  (he  purposes  indicated  by  their  form,  were 
made  lo  act  as  inlet  venlilalors,  on  the  plan  introduced 
by  Messrs,  Kite,  for  admitting  fresh  air  into  rooms. 
Their  exhaust  chimney-breast  ventilator,  which  acts 
without  making  any  unpleasant  noise,  and  has  received- 
high  commendation  and  awards,  was  a  prominent  article 
in  the  display. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Ellison,  Victoria  Square,  Leeds, 
made  an  imposing  display  of  his  ventilating  appliances, 
all  of  which  have  been  described  in  these  columns  on 
several  occasions.  Amongst  his  improvements  we  may, 
however,  mention  one  in  connection  with  his  ventilating 
lubes  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  into  aparlmenls,  which 
are  now  made  with  expanding  lops,  llial  have  the  effect 
of  spreading  the  air  over  an  extended  area,  and  so  pre- 
venting draught.  The  principle  on  which  these  lubes  are 
construcied  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  patent  conical 
venlilalors,  ol  which  an  immense  number  have  been  fixed, 
and  that  have  gained  him  not  only  a  gold  but  silver  and 
bronte  medals  and  numerous  certificales.  The  exhibit 
also  comprised  a  variety  of  glass,  louvre,  and  other 
ventilators,  fanlight  openers,  &c.  Mr.  Ellison's  abilities 
as  a  veniilating  engineer  are  well  known  and  appreciated 
by  a  large  number  of  architects,  under  whose  specifica- 
tions he   has  carried  out  a  large   number  of  important 

Messrs.  Verity  Brothers,  Call  Lane,  Leeds,  who  have 
from  time  lo  time  introduced  many  commendable  inventions 
in  cnnneclion  with  windows,  fanlight -openers,  &c.,  exhi- 
bited a  new  reversible  sash  window  for  enabling  sashes  to 
be  reversed,  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  from  Ihe  inside, 
and  for  opening  ihem  at  any  angle,  &c.  Although  not 
ihe  first  invention  of  ihe  kind  introduced  by  ihis  firm,  it 
is  of  a  more  solid  and  durable  character,  combined  with 
simplicity  of  action,  than  has  come  under  the  c<^nisance 
of  the  reporter.  The  mosi  important  part  in  the  rever- 
sible system  is  Ihe  pivot  on  which  the  sash  revolves,  and 
it  is  Ihe  only  one  on  which  a  doubt  as  to  the  safely  of  the 
invention  has  occurred  to  him,  for,  should  one  of  the 
pivols  break,  the  sash  would  in  all  probability  fall  into 
the  street,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  life.  In  Iheir  new 
sosb,  Messrs,  Verity  Urolhers  have  evidently  been  impressed 
with  this  idea,  for  il  is  made  of  exceptional  strength,  and 
is  carried  further  into  the  sides  of  the  framework  thao  in 
olheis  we  have  seen,  and  will,  we  believe,  entirely  satialy 
the  critical  examination  of  any  architect.  A  new  window 
blind  action  of  an  inexpensive  character  was  also  shown. 


Mr.  R.  Adams,  of  Great  Dover  Street,  London,  S.E.1 
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made  a  somewhat  similar  display  to  that  we  are  accu^ 
tomed  10  see  of  his  varied  specialities  io  connection  with 
windows,  doors,  locks,  &a  A  new  heav/  door  spring 
hinge  was  exhibited  named  the  Victor,  intended  to  resist 
heavy  winds  in  expose!  positions,  this  end  lieing  accom- 
plished by  simply  reversing  the  springs,  of  which  tliecc  a,re 
Iwo  of  unequal  strengths,  lo  opposite  positions  The 
removal  of  the  springs  is  elfected  by  turning  ihe  set 
screws  with  (he  ordinary  screw  driver,  or  spanner,  and 
can  be  done  without  removing  the  door.  An  improved 
mode  of  tiling  the  simple  mechanism  to  his  fanlight  opener 
was  also  ahowu,  which  is  now  made  to  simply  screw  on  to 
the  framework,  instead  of  having  to  l>o  let  in  as  heretofore. 
In  connection  with  ventilation  an  exhibit  of  considerable 
interest  was  thit  of  the  Harding  Ventilator  Company, 
East  Parade,  Leeds,  of  which  some  illustrations  are  ap- 
pended. For  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  Harding 
mode  of  ventilation  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  the 
Midland  and  Northern  counties  for  all  kinds  of  buildings, 
including  schools,  churches,  factories,  private  dwellings, 
ic.  The  proprietors,  however,  do  not  appear  lo  have 
made  any  permanent  arrangements  for  its  introduction  into 
the  metropolis,  where  its  advent  should  be  appreciated. 
The  inlet  ventilators  are  framed  upon  a  somewhat  different 
principle  to  any  other,  and  have  Ibe  advantage,  now  con- 
sidered almust  indispensable  in  all  ventilating  appliances. 


of  being  adaptable  to  different  kinds  of  ornamental  struc- 
tures, where  the  actual  use  may  be  virtually  concealed, 
and  (he  mode  of  introducing  fresh  air  be  uiiliaed  for  hold- 
ing pottery,  statuettes,  or  other  ornaments.  The  first 
illustration  represents  in  section  and  elevation  an  ordinary 
inlet  ventilBlor  without  the  additions  above  named,  but 
which  is  the  basis  as  regards  the  arrangements  on  which 
all  are  constructed.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  a 
lower  box  surmounted  with  a  conical  or  semi.pyiamidal 
This  is  fixed  ogiinsl  the  wall,  communicating 


formed  of  flames  covered  with  a  very  fii 

as  it  used  in  milling  machinery  for  silling  the  finest  flour, 

uid  which  it  capable  of  arresting  the  very  small  particles 


of  dirt  and  soot  with  which  (heairof  most  towns  is  kdcL 
Ic  then  rises  and  passes  into  the  room  thnmgii  the  iptr- 
tures  shown,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  taper  off  to  1 
single  one  at  the  top.  These  apertures  are  not  medf 
holes  on  the  face  of  the  ventilator,  but  are  tubesof  icatiio 
length,  and  in  passing  through  these  the  ait  is  1 
rally  compressed,  but  expands  as  it  is  set  free,  ud 
the  currents  are,  so  lo  speak,  broken  up  and  dif- 
fused in  all  directions,  so  that  no  draoght  or  chiDj 
sensation  can  be  felt.  The  *  air  diflascr'  is  pliod 
about  7  feet  6  inches  from  ihe  ground,  and  the  tubs 
stand  at  an  angle  of  about  30^  with  the  walL  Guinea 
itlustralioD  represents  a  design  for  ventilating  a  chaichbr 
means  of  the  window.  It  will  be  seen  that  Ihe  pynaidil 
form  of  inlet,  which  is  the.  ruling  feature  in  the  Hiidiif 
system,  is  here  maintained,  and  the  tubes  in  this  cik  in 
of  glass.  The  air  enters  from  an  opening  al  Ihe  botton 
from  the  window,  and  in  all  cases  a  valve  is  attached  t> 
regulate  (he  admission  of  (he  air.  In  connection  rth 
church  ventilation,  Messrs.  Harding  have— by  onlcR  of 
the  Dean  of  Yoik— applied  their  system  lo  Archtubop 
Zouche's  Chapel  in  York  Minster,  and  for  this  i  ipedil 
design  was  made.  The  work  has  proved  so  suoxcbl 
that  the  firm  have  received  a  most  compiimentaiy  Idla 
from  the  dean.  As  regards  exhausts,  for  ordinary  n> 
a  suitable  one  is  made  by  the  firm,  or  they  do  not  oti, 
to  any  well-known  one  of  other  makers  being  used  ;  bit 
forca  ryng  olf  the  vitiated  air  fiom  large  buildii^a 
wherever  t  is  collected  in  a  dwelling-house  inlaa  boi 
shaft  the  r  Patent  Air  Extractor  is  recommended.  Ttt 
s  of  the  fixed  order,  and  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  of  ill 
k  nd  Our  illustration  depicts  the  elevation,  and  im  in- 
ter  or  contains  the  tube  shown  at  the  bottom  carried  lo  1 
certa  n  he  ght,  where  it  is  capped  with  a  cone,  opes  oi 
course  around  (h:sidES.     louse,  the  air  impinging  apoo 


thi  outer  cones  becomes  deflected,  creating  an  induced 
upward  current  in  (he  lube  ;  and  the  small  inner  cone  *cis 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  admission  of  rain,  snow,  Jtc,  iriudi 
«e  are  assured  cannot  possibly  enter.  The  extractors  oi 
be  placed  within  an  ornamental  turret  of  any  style  of 
architecture,  which  does  not  affect  their  action.  The 
Harding  mode  of  ventilalion  possesses  considerable  mois 
and  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour  bylkw 
who  have  adapted  iu 

Messrs.  Billington  Brolhera,  Hope  Street,  Livnjwi 
were  present  wilh  an  assortment  of  theii  Patent  M^iBr 
Spring  Mattresses  for  hospital  and  domestic  uk.    Tta« 

have  been  fully  described  ir   ■•- " " "" 

previous  occasions. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Somerset,  Si 
castle -noon -Tyne,  exhibited  a 
and  buildings  (Connell's  patenl).     In  ooe  of  the  •nUT' 


1  Ibe  Sanitaiy  Rccokd  ■ 
,  Nicbola*  BnfldiiiEi,  N««- 
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menu  double  windows  ire  utilised,  the  space  bet«een 
the  two  receiviEig  th«  fresh  ait  from  ihe  outside  and  sd- 
niilliDg  it  into  the  apartmeni  through  a  kind  of  fanlight- 
valve.  Menu  of  warming  the  air  in  cold  weather  by  a 
jet  of  gas  are  also  provided.  The  satne  plan  was  also 
shown  by  meant  of  a  ventilating  tube  built  in  the  wall, 
and  by  others  liied  on  Che  wall  of  the  room  itself ;  but  as  on 
*  future  occasion  the  system  will  be  fully  illustrated  in  Ihe 
Sanitary  Rbcord,  a  detailed  account  is  reserved  for 
that  occauon.  Specimens  of  dormer  windows  called  the 
'  ComUnaiion  '  were  also  shown,  which  contained  notable 
improvemeni  s.  Description  of  these,  also,  is  deferred 
nntil  illustrations  of  them  are  laid  before  our  readers. 

Messrs.  H.  Thompson  &,  Co.,  Merrow  Street,  Walworth 
Road,  S.E.,  had  an  attractive  display  of  their  Magnetic  Iron 
Oxide  Paint,  especinlly  adapted  for  damp  walls.  As  a 
proof  of  its  worth  for  this  pailiclar  purpose,  it  was  the 
only  damp  wall  paint  to  which  wat  awarded  a  gold  medal 
at  the  tale  Health  Exhibition.  These  paints  are  also  welt 
suited  for  coating  iron  in  exposed  situations,  possessing 
good  body,  and  drying  quickly.  A  notable  example  of 
the  value  of  this  paint  for  damp  walls  was  shown  by  a 
course  of  damp  brick-work  covered  with  it,  demonstraiing 
the  inability  of  water  or  damp  to  penetrate  through  it. 

Mr.  James  B,  Pctier,  of  Yeovil,  drew  considerable 
jirtenlion,  as  usual,  to  his  popular  Nautilus  Giate,  which 
was  originally  noticed  and  illustrated  in  connection  with 
<he  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition.  It  unquestionably 
maintains  its  pre-eminence  as  the  most  unique  open  fire- 
grate of  the  day. 

Messrs.  James  Nelson  &  Sons,  Brig^'e,  Leeds,  made 
an  imposing  display  of  Grates,  Mantelpieces,  and  other 
furniture  connected  with  the  fireplace.  A  notable  feature 
in  the  exhibit  were  Ihe  patent  fuel  economising  and  smoke 
consuming  grates,  manufactured  by  the  ^rm  upon  the  prin- 
ciple advocated  by  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  of  Leeds,  whose 
exertions  in  this  direction  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
grate  in  question  was  described  in  our  issue  of  Feb.  15, 1SS4, 
■but  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved  justify  a  repe- 
tition of  that  description.  The  grate,  as  this  illustration 
shows,  is  an  open  one.  Tbe  whole  of  the  fire  bisket,  with 
<he  exception  of  the  front  bars,  is  of  fire-clay  of  solid  pro- 


and,  amongst  the  refill  orders  received  by  the  firm,  wis 
one  from  Prof.  Tyndall.  F.R.S.,  who  has  had  his  house 
entirely  fitted  with  this  form  of  grate.  Great  heat,  with  a 
small  consumption  of  fuel,  are  its  leading  characteristics. 


REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 


BACUP.~The  fatal  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  here  in 
1SS3  is  naturally  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  J.  Brown,  in  hii 
annual  report,  draws  prominent  attention.  For  the  most 
part  the  cases  were  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  Regis- 
trar's returns,  so  that  the  information  came  too  late  for 
any  useful  preventive  measures  to  be  taken.  In  almost 
every  house  in  which  the  disease  appeared  there  were 
sanitary  de  reels,  the  most  commoti  being  unt  rapped  slop - 
stones  and  dmini.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  health  oBicer 
found  the  slop-stone  pipe  connected  directly  with  the 
drain,  which  practically  ventilated  into  the  house.  Mr. 
Brown  animadverts  upon  this  deplorable  state  of  things, 
and  recommends  that  all  slop-stone  pipes  should  be  eflec- 
luatly  disconnected,  a  recommendation  which  the  authority 
now  properly  insiit  upon  being  cirried  out  in  all  new 
buildings.  Eleven  out  of  tbe  26  deaths  referred  to  zymotic 
causes  were  attributed  to  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  occurred 
principally  in  delicate  and  badly-fed  infants.  Whooping- 
cough,  which  prevailed  with  short  intermissions  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  destroyed  the  lives  of  five  children. 
From  all  causes  the  deaths  numbered  452,  being  equiva- 
lent to  an  annual  dealh-rate  of  1771  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion, the  lowest  registered  in  the  district  since  1877. 
During  the  year  many  houses  were  connected  with  the 
main  sewer,  and  a  number  of  privies  on  the  old  midden 
and  tank  principle  were  converted  to  the  pail  system. 
Some  extension  was  also  made  in  the  drainage,  and  a. 
satisfactory  arrangement   arrived   at   for  the   disposal  of 


Ertions.  The  principal  peculiarity  is  in  the  shape  of  tbe 
ck,  which  projects  prominently  forward  while  that 
portion  of  the  fire  basket  beneath  tt  recedes  giving  it 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  retort  caus  ng  an  intense 
heat  (o  be  genera  ed  wh  ch  produces  more  periect  com 
bustion,  and  causes  the  hydrocatbons  to  be  more  effec- 
tually consumed  reducing  smoke  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  s  economiser  is  attached  10 
the  bottom  of  the  bars  in  front  which  by  means 
of  a  ventilating  slide,  enables  a  quick  draught 
or  slow  combustion  fi  e  to  be  obtained  at  will  Ihii 
grate  has  been  extensively  adopted  smce  its  introduction, 


Barhslev  Urbas.— No  great  schemes  of  improve- 
ment were  carried  out  in  Barnsley  during  tSSz,  but  much 
good  work  of  an  unpretending  character  was  accomplished. 
Thus  iSs  of  the  old-fashioned  conveniences  with  open 
ashpits  were  pulled  down  and  replaced,  whilst  45  others 
were  altered  Some  progress  was  made  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  sewers  but  the  question  of  an  improved  system  of 
refuse  removal  has  been  postponed.  In  referring  to  ihe 
past  worli.  of  the  authority,  Dr.  Sadler  finds  some  cause 
for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  amongst 
inlanis  and  amongst  children  was,  with  one  exception, 
below  any  registered  in  the  borough  during  the  last  liFleeil 
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years,  that  the  mortality  from  continued  fever  has  dimin- 
ished, and  that  the  influence  of  a  pure  water  supply  was 
discernible  in  a  lessened  fatality  from  diarrhoea.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  due  to  the  town  was  646,  which, 
based  upon  a  population  of  29,789,  was  equal  to  a  death- 
rate  of  21  "68  per  1,000.  The  zymotic  mortality  arose 
exclusively  from  four  diseases  —  scarlatina,  whooping- 
cough,  diarrhoea,  and  fever,  with  a  death-roll  of  87,  or 
about  3*o  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  outbreak  of 
diarrhoea  was  confined  principally  to  August  and  Septem- 
ber, scarlatina  to  September  and  October,  and  whooping- 
cough  to  November  and  December.  Chest  affections  were 
also  very  fatal  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year, 
when  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  occurred. 
The  past  year  was  marked  by  a  widespread  epidemic  of 
measles,  which  accounted  for  no  fewer  than  45  deaths  out 
of  a  total  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases. 
With  but  four  exceptions  all  the  sufferers  were  children 
under  five,  and  the  infantile  death-rate  was,  in  conse- 
quence, much  higher  than  usual.  The  general  rate  of 
mortality  (23*53  per  1,000)  exceeded  any  recorded  since 
1875,  although  it  was  below  the  average  of  the  preceding 
ten  years. 

Brandon  and  Byshottles. — The  circular  issued  last 
year  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  view  of  the  pre- 
valence of  cholera  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  possibility  of  the 
disease  reaching  these  shores,  seems  to  have  produced,  at 
any  rate  in  this  district,  excellent  results.  Refening  to 
the  subject  in  his  last  report,  Mr.  Blackett  observes  •  the 
Order  of  the  Central  Board  has  been  attended  to,  and 
everything  done  to  put  the  district  into  as  wholesome  a 
condition  as  times  and  circumstances  allow.  Your  Board 
and  the  officers  are  amply  rewarded  for  the  trouble  by 
having  a  death-rate  of  16*31  per  1,000.*  The  district 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  and  systematically  in- 
spected, and  to  this  the  health-officer  attributes  the 
absence  of  fatal  sickness,  disease,  and  mortality.  From 
the  principal  zymotic  causes  the  deaths  numbered  29, 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  2*29  per  i,oco,  no  fewer  than  18 
being  referred  to  fever  of  an  enteric  type.  For  the  most 
part  Mr.  Blackett  was  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
this  serious  mortality  from  a  disease  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  filthy  surroundings.  He  notes,  however,  that 
death  generally  happened  21  days  after  the  attack. 
Measles  and  scarlatina  together  accounted  for  six  deaths, 
'which,  with  a  migratory  population,  may  be  expected,* 
and  diarrhoea  for  a  similar  number. 

BuiLTH  Rural. — A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Herring's  interesting  report  is  occupied  in  examining 
the  circumstances  attending  a  widespread  and  fatal  out- 
break of  whooping-cough  and  a  less  destructive  epidemic 
of  scarlet  fever.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1883 
whooping-cough  was  universally  prevalent  throughout  the 
district.  Where  it  began,  or  from  what  source  it  origi- 
nated, Mr.  Herring  cannot  say,  a  large  number  of  cases 
having  occurred  before  he  heard  of  the  outbreak.  Of  the 
eleven  deaths  registered  from  this  cause,  three  happen  2d 
in  one  family,  the  disease  proving  fatal  within  seven  days. 
There  was  nothing  particular  about  the  cottage  inhabited 
by  these  people  except  perhaps  that  its  surroundings  were 
more  than  usually  damp  ;  and  Mr.  Herring  asks  whether 
it  may  not  be  that  such  accompaniments,  as  in  the  case  of 
diphtheria,  assist  in  the  development  and  propagation  of 
the  disease.  In  connection  with  the  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever,  the  health-officer  notes  that  whilst  there  were  nume- 
rous cases  all  over  the  district,  and  in  a  neighbouring 
village  forty  sufrcrer?,  no  fatalities  were  registered  except 
in  the  village  of  Howey,  which  furnished  all  the  four 
deaths  from  the  disease.  In  1882  the  authority  were  at 
some  pains  and  expense  to  provide  a  small  scheme  of 
drainage  for  the  village,  and  at  the  same  time  closed  four 
cottages  which  were  unfit  for  habitation.  Inquiries  were 
made  as  to  the  water  supply,  which  was  found  to  be  of 
good  quality  and  of  sufficient  quantity,  the  only  drawback 
being,  occasionally,  a  difficulty  of  access.  Altogether  the 
village  has  had  mc>re  than  its  quota  of  sanitary  supervision. 


yet  in  an  epidemic  of  seventeen  cases,  four,  or  23*5  pet 
cent.,  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Herring  is  at  a  loss  to  aocoaal 
for  this,  but  he  points  out  that  the  village  is  badly  situted, 
and  the  houses,  which  are  of  a  very  low  class,  natonlly 
damp.  The  death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases  was  eqmn- 
lent  to  2*21  per  1,000,  and  from  all  causes  to  20*12. 

Cambridge    Urban. — For  obvious  reasons,  the  sani- 
tary circumstances  of  Cambridge  possess  more  than  local 
interest.    Much  progress  of  a  general  kind  has  undoobtedlj 
been  made  of  late,  but  the  Council  have  still  ample  vork 
before  them.    In  his  report  for  1882,  Dr.  Annii^on  spoke 
of  the  condition  of  one  locality  as  follows  :  '  As  to  Romsej 
town,  only  little  improvement  has  at  present  been  effected ; 
indeeid,  until  some  combined  public  measures  are  adopted, 
any  great  improvement    is  difficult   of  accomplishmest 
Here  are  a  number  of  dwellings  approaching  to  200,  baih 
without  any  better  means  of  excrement  disposal  than  leaky 
or  overflowing  cesspools  and  "guzzle  **  holes,  with  no  sur- 
face drainage,  and  with  roads  that  are  at  times  nothiog 
better  than  quagmires.*    The  only  happy  circumstance  ia 
this  locality  is  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  good  supply  of 
wholesome  water  from  the  company*s  mains.     The  defec* 
tive  sanitary  condition  of  Romsey  town^has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  inspector, 
Major  Tulloch,  has  recently  visited  the  place  and  reported 
it  to  be  in  a  most  shocking  and   disgusting  conditiooL 
There  was  an  exceptionally  Sital  epidemic  of  measles  ii 
1883,  and  scarlatina  maintained  the  fecundescence  whidi 
commenced  in  1881.     The  mortality  from  whooping-coofk 
and   typhoid   fever  was  below  the  average,  and  neither 
diphtheria  nor  small-pox  was  fatal  in  any  one  case.    The 
general  death-rate  was  equivalent  to   18  "O  per  i*ooo  of 
population,  comparing  with  16*2  per  1,000  in  18S2.    We 
trust  that   the   public  attention  recently  directed  to  the 
abominably  unsanitary  condition  of  the  Cam  will  not  be 
lost  upon  the  Corporatioiu 

Carlisle. — Mr.  William  Brown,  successor  to  the 
veteran  Dr.  Elliot,  has  lost  no  time  in  bringing  into 
prominence  the  many  defects  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
his  district.  Especial  attention  is  drawn  to  the  danger 
which  threatens  its  water  supply  by  sewage  contamifia* 
tion.  The  sanitary  authority  should  bear  in  mind  the 
terrible  consequences  that  have  followed  the  consomptioi 
of  polluted  water,  and  should  not  relax  their  efforts  to 
secure  improvement  until  the  slightest  possibility  of  cos* 
tamination  has  been  removed.  The  condition  of  the 
slaughter-houses  is  scarcely  of  less  importance.  It  ii 
quite  common,  Mr.  Brown  writes,  to  find  water-ckweti 
and  ashpits  in  close  proximity  to  the  slaughter-hoQses» 
and  manure  heaps  upon  which  blood  .and  other  refine 
putrefy  and  pollute  the  surrounding  air  are  inseparable 
from  slaughter-houses  of  this  description.  Such  cona- 
tions cannot  fail  to  lower  the  health  of  the  inbabitaat^ 
who  are  by  circumstances  compelled  to  live  within  their 
immediate  vicinity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  serious  danges 
arising  therefrom  during  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  diso*. 
This  state  of  things  has  practically  obtained  for  the  pitf 
forty  years,  despite  the  constant  appeals  of  the  late  heallb' 
officer  to  secure  the  erection  of  an  abattoir.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  only  remedy,  and  it  would,  if  adopted,  put  an  ead 
to  the  present  extensive  traffic  in  diseased  and  un«hoi^ 
some  meat.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  *  trade '  should 
object  to  the  erection  of  a  central  slaughter-house,  bat  the 
time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  interests  of  the  p«hBc 
health,  such  considerations  should  be  put  aside.  Fr«i 
every  point  of  view  the  health  of  the  town  in  18S3  wi 
much  better  than  of  late  years.  Zjrmotic  diseases  ac- 
counted for  67  deaths  (with  a  death-rate  of  i*8  per  1,0001 
against  189  in  the  previous  year.  An  epidemic  of  scaih- 
tina,  fatal  to  23  children,  demonstrated  very  forcibly  the 
influence  of  schools  in  spreading  infection,  and  the  < 
rence  of  a  few  cases  of  typhus  showed  the  value  of  * 
diate  isolation  and  disinfection*  Each  case  of  t; 
fever,  from  which  eight  deaths  were  registered,  was  cal^ 
fully  investigated,  but  in  the  majority  of  inrtinres  tk 
c&use  was  not  ascertainable.      Tht  general  deatb-ral^ 
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)  ai-o  peri,ooo,iras  3-7  beloir  the  avenge 
for  the  last  niae  Tears, 

Ckestzr. — Dr.  Kenyon  report!  that  steady  progieis 
has  been  made  in  effecting  structural  allerations  in  the 
drainige  of  houses  by  the  substitution  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware pipes,  with  proper  fall,  for  old  and  unsatisfactocy 
arrangements.  In  all  cases  the  nev  drains  are  efHcienlljr 
TenliUCed,  and  waste-pipes  disconnected.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  sewers,  which  was  completed  in  1878,  has 
exercised  a  marked  Jnfluenceonthe  mortalilyfrom  typhoid 
fever,  the  deaths  from  this  disease  during  the  live  years 
ending  1S83  being  exactly  half  as  many  as  in  the  five 
previoas  years.  An  examination  of  tbe  tables  of  cases  of 
infectious  disease  coming  to  Ihe  knowledge  of  the  health- 
officer  shows  more  strikingly  the  same    decrease.      During 

the  6ve  years  ending  1S7S,  227  cases  of  measles  were 
reported;  during  the  five  subsequent  years  97.  With 
r^ard  to  scarlet  fever  the  numbers  are  respectively  331 
and  120;  of  typhus  15  and  4;  of  typhoid  Zl6  and  129. 
Although,  as  Dr.  Kenyon  poinls  out,  other  agencies  have 
been  at  work,  he  thinks  that  the  ventilation  of  Ihe  sewers 
has  clearly  been  followed  by  a  great  improvement  in  the 
public  health.  There  was  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the 
mortality  amongst  children,  and  there  was  also  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  deaths  of  persons  at  the  other  end  of  life. 
From  all  causes  the  deaths  numbered  708,  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  rate  of  18-43  P"  '.ooo-  But  little  trouble  was 
caused  by  zymotic  complaints,  none  of  which  were  present 
in  an  epidemic  form. 

Derby.— A  noteworthy  feature  of  Mr,  Iliffc's  reports  is 
ID  exhaustive  account  of  the  working  of  a  Local  Act, 
leqairing  the  compulsory  notification  of  iufeclious  disease  ; 
but,  as  this  was  referred  to  at  some  length  in  our  notice  00 
bis  report  for  iSSi,  the  subject  may  now  be  passed  over. 
The  death-rate  ri^islered  in  l88a  [18-7  per  1,000),  was 
the  lowest  ever  chronicled  up  to  that  date,  whilst  that  for 
1883  (i8'z  per  r,ooo)  was  even  tower,  and  was  less  by 
1-6  than  the  average  for  the  previous  six  years.  Scarlel 
fever  was  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  of  the  zymotic 
diseases  during  1SS3,  causing,  amongst  some  77i:>  cases, 
63  deaths.  In  1 10  instances  the  patients  were  removed  to 
the  infirmary,  many  others  being  refused  admittance  for 
want  of  space.  This  reflects  a  state  of  things  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  Town  Council,  who  seem  to  possess  but 
one  hospital,  which  is  restricted  to  cases  of  small-pox. 
Scarlet  fever  is  an  eminently  infectious  and  dangerous 
disease,  and,  while  the  borough  remains  in  its  present 
unprotected  slate,  so  long  will  the  task  of  limiting  ttie 
spread  of  infection  be  next  to  hopeless,  Mr.  IlilTe  pro- 
perly draws  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  recommendation  for  further  hospital  provision  will 
receive  practical  recognition.  The  zymotic  death-rate  of 
1883  was  the  smallest  e»ct  recorded.  Whooping-cough 
was  very  prevalent,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  but  the  mortality  from 
typhoid  exhibited  a  marked  decrease  as  compared  with 
1883. 

DONCASTER  Combination. — In  an  interesting  report 
for  1883,  Dr.  Mitchell  Wilson  observed  that  an  active 
prosecution  of  sanitary  works  in  the  rural  districts  has 
done  much  towards  lowering  the  death-rate.  There  is, 
however,  a  danger  lest  Ihe  full  benefits  of  such  works 
should  not  follow  them  for  want  of  clearly  understanding 
the  purpose  desired  in  carrying  out,  say,  the  protection  of 
drinking  water,  in  sinking  wells,  in  the  disconnection  and 
ventilation  of  house-drains  and  in  (he  reconstruction  of 
pnvies,  ashpits,  &c.  Country  workmen  have  as  yet  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  such  matters,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  so  seldom  avail  themselves  before- 
hand of  the  advice  readily  afforded  by  sanitary  officers. 
Bad  workmanship  is  disappointing  both  to  him  that  pays, 
and  also  in  its  beneficial  effects,  and  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  all  alike  if  a  plan  or  description  of  such  works  and 
alterations  had  first  to  be  submitted  10  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities.   The  average  death-rate  of  the  four  rural  districts 
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Durham  Rurai,.— Sanitary  work  was  rapidly  pushed 
on  in  Ihis  district  during  1883,  Badly -constructed  drains 
were  amended,  sewers  on  an  extensive  scale  were  con- 
structed, and  nuisances  abated  as  promptly  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  various  colliery  villages  would  permit. 
Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  notably  as  regards  im- 
proving the  water  supply  and  the  removal  of  refuse.  Mr. 
Blackelt  states  that,  except  in  cases  where  the  owners  of 
collieries  employ  their  own  workmen  and  carts  to  remove 
the  contents  of  privies  and  ashpits,  there  ii  ^considerable 
riiificnlly  in  gelling  Ihem  removed  as  often  as  necessary. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  the  adoption  of  sec,  41  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  which  confeis  upon  saniiary  authorities 
Ihe  power  of  themselves  undertaking  or  contracting  for  the 
removal  of  house  refuse.  Small-pox  caused  much  trouble 
and  anxiety  during  the  year,  the  spread  of  Ihe  disease 
being  largely  assisted  by  the  gossiping  habits  of  the 
people,  and  a  general  aversion  to,  and  neglect  of,  vac- 
cination. The  infection  was  first  imported  into  Tudhoe 
by  a  woman,  who  was  attended  by  an  unqualified  prac- 
titioner. In  consequence  of  the  cause  of  death  being  in- 
correctly slated,  the  health-officer  did  not  hear  of  the  case 
until  fifteen  days  afterwards.  During  this  interval  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease  had  been  concealed,  and  on  making 
examination  of  the  houses  in  the  same  street  and  elsewhere 
Mr.  Black ett  found  six  other  cases.  Precautionary 
measures  were  at  once  adopted,  and  in  about  a  month  the 
infection  seemed  to  be  stamped  out,  not,  however,  before 
it  had  been  carried  to  several  adjoining  townships.  There 
was  little  pieralence  of  olher  zymotic  disease,  which  may 
account,  peth»ps,  for  Ihe  summary  manner  in  which  the 
health  statistics  are  discussed.  The  death-rate  Irom  all 
causes  represented  a  rate  of  19*39  per  l,oooof  population. 

GUISBOROUGH,  LOFTUS,  SKELTON,  AND  BROTTON, — 
Dr.  Slainlhorpe  did  not  succeed  10  ihe  health-officership 
of  Ihis  combined  district  until  1SS2  was  well  advanced. 
A  maiden  report  should  not  be  judged  too  narrowly,  but 
in  future  statements  Dr.  Slainlhorpe  will  do  well  to  give 
the  result  of  his  recommendations  for  improvement,  in 
addition  to  a  record  of  his  own  personal  work.  The 
reports  might  also  be  prefaced  with  advantage  by  some 
general  remarks,  taking  the  five  districts  as  a  whole,  and 
giving  in  a  brief  form  Ihe  history  of  the  year.  This  plan 
is  usually  adopted  by  health-officers  serving  a  number  of 
districts  which,  as  in  the  present  instance,  have  been  com- 
bined by  an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and 
although  the  plan  is  not  actually  prescribed  by  that  body, 
it  is  almost  universally  carried  out.  Scarlel  fever,  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  enteric  fever  seem  lo  have  caused  most 
trouble  during  the  year  1S82.  In  commenting  on  the 
peculiarities  of  this  last  disorder.  Dr.  Slainlhorpe  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  ordinary  privy  acts  more  frequently 
th;.n  is  supposed  as  a  channel  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Very  often  there  is  no  other  receptacle  for  the  excrcia  of 
enteric  fever  patients  than  the  common  ashpit,  and  the 
complete  emptying  and  disinfecting  of  these  places  is  not 
easy.  For  this  reason,  amongst  others,  he  advises  the 
use  of  the  pan-dosel,  which  minimises  the  amount  of  ex- 
creta stored  al  any  time  upon  (he  premises,  and  ensures 
ils  speedy  removal,  permits  of  the  more  easy  disinfection 
of  the  closet  and  its  con(ents,  and  prevents  the  soil  from 
becoming  soaked  with  sewage.  With  the  exception  of  (he 
fatality  amongst  children,  which  was  alarmingly  high, 
representing  in  one  district  as  much  as  6o'o  per  cent,  of 
the  (o(al  deaths,  the  general  death-rates  were  fairly  satis- 
factory, regard  being  had  lo  the  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  his  report  for  1S83  Dr.  Stainthorpe  states  that, 
'believing  it  would  prove  advantageous,  I  have  combined 
into  one  the  reports  for  the  four  urban  and  one  mral  sani- 
tary authorities  forming  the  Guisborough  combined  dis- 
tricl,'  though  the  individual  reports  for  each  district  are 
not  forthcoming.     From  all  causes  the  deaths  numbered 
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631,  of  whLch  194  occurred  in  children  under  fiv«,  yielding 
a  percentage  of  46-0  per  cent.  In  conneclioa  with  the 
prevalence  of  infeciious  disease,  Dr.  Stainlhorpe  notei  that 
for  some  months  a  voluntary  system  ot  notification  has 
been  in  force,  and  has  so  far  been  of  considerable  service. 
The  results  of  the  smltar/  inspections  conducted  during 
the  f^  are  carefully  set  out  in  a  tabular  form,  vhich, 
bowerer,  requires  further  elucidation  and  comment. 

Hartismere  RuRAi. — In  his  last  report  Dr.  Barnes 
has  been  ai  some  pains  to  compare  the  mortality  slalistics 
tit  Mellis  with  those  registered  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  district.  This  parish,  which  contains  a  population 
of  471  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  soil  of  stliT  elay  over- 
laid by  a  thin  layer  of  boggy  soil,  and  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  outbreaks  of  diphtheria,  (ogeiher  with  a  high  genera! 
rale  of  mortality.  During  iSSj  five  cases  of  diphiheria 
occurred  here  in  three  houses.  These  outbreaks  were 
independent  of  each  other,  so  far  as  Dr.  Barnes's  obsei- 
valiOD  extended.  In  one  case  no  sanitary  defects  were 
discovered  ;  in  another,  the  farm  buildings  joined  ih: 
back  of  the  house  ;  and  in  the  third,  ihe  water  supply 
was  contaminated.  The  average  annual  death  rale  foi 
the  past  Iwenly-four  years  has  been  220  per  i,ooa,  ihi: 
mean  rale  for  rural  districts  in  England  being  igi.  The 
mortality  amongst  infants  under  one  year  shows  a  still 
more  striking  excess,  the  percentage  of  such  deaths  to  the 
total  deaths  being  269;  that  of  the  entire  district  being 
807,  The  death-rate  from  zymotic,  lung,  and  tubercular 
disease  is  also  above  the  average  ;  and  Dr.  Barnes  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  generally  to  excessive  dampness  of 
the  soil,  which  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  requires  little 
verification.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  district  the 
health  statistics  present  few  points  of  interest.  The 
general  dealh-rate,  which  is  estimated  at  14-1  pet  1,000, 
is  considerably  below  the  avetace ;  and  there  was  also  a 
decrease  in  Ihe  mortality  from  zymotic  causes. 

Hastings. — The  opening  of  the  Filsham  waterworks, 
which  Mr.  Knox  Shaw  describes  as  'the  great  and 
memorable  event  of  the  year,'  was  naturally  an  occurrence 
o(  much  importance.  These  works,  consisting  of  a  well, 
.pumping  station,  reservoir  containing  over  500,000  gal- 
lons, and  two  lilter-beds,  are  situated  in  the  west-end  of 
the  town.  The  well,  bored  through  while  sand  and 
brown  sandstone  principally,  yields  an  abundant  supply  of 
bright  good  water,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  500.000 
gallons  a  day,  if  necessary.  Now  thai  the  Town  Council 
have  provided  their  district  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  they  might  well  set  about  the  adoption  of  some 
better  plan  for  the  removal  of  house  refuse.  At  present 
the  dustbins  are  not  emptied  ofien  enough  ;  and  the 
method  of  depositing  their  contents  at  various  places 
about  Ihe  borough,  even  though  there  may  not  be  habi- 
tations near,  is  most  unsatisfactory.  'There  is  at  present,' 
tiie  health-officer  states,  'a  large  collection  of  dry  refuse 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  offensive  alike  to  the  eye 
and  nose;  situated  on  the  borderi  of  our  beautiful  public 
park,'  Obviously,  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  by  a  dis- 
trict circum'tanced  like  Hastings  would  be  the  erection  of 
:t.  'Destructor,'  of  a  kind  generally  used  in  large  towns. 
Mr.  Knox  iihaw  also  directs  the  serious  attention  of  his 
authority  to  Ihe  objeciionable  position  of  the  slaughter- 
houses, and  urges  them  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a 
public  abattoir.  The  mortality  statistics  reitisLcred  during 
■18S3  were  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature.  The  death-rate 
from  all  causes  represented  15-85  per  i.ocm,  so  low  a  rate 
'having  only  occurred  twice  during  the  pa^^t  nine  years. 
The  death-rate  from  lymot'c  cau;es  (076)  was  even  more 
satia'actor)'.  being  0-71  be!ow  the  ajinual  average  for  a 
similar  period. 

King's  Korton  Rurai,— Mr.  Hollinshead,  in  n  con- 
cis:  and  practical  report,  demonstrates  to  his  authority 
the  beneficial  influences  of  improved  drainage,  water 
supply,  the  removal  of  bouse  refuse,  and  the  provision  of 
'means  for  dealing  with  infectious  d[-ease.  The  general 
dealh-rate  registered  in  18S3  (1 1 77  per  1,000)  is  the  lowest 


on  record,  and  although  a  considerable  number  of  aia 
of  zymotic  diseases  came  under  ob-ervation,  the  nuirntr 
were  of  *  mild  type,  and  were  attended  with  but  1  il^lu 
mortality.  These  diseases  are  more  or  less  depea^il 
on  insanitary  conditions  for  their  development  and  pn^. 
gation,  and  consequently  the  more  cleanly  the  di«ria  b 
kept,  both  as  regaiil*  the  inierior  of  dwelliogi  is  w^  u 
the  exterior,  the  greater  immunity  will  the  intubinnii 
enjoy  from  sickness.  Mr.  Hollinshead  deplores  tlot  k 
much  ignorance  is  continually  displayed  in  tbe  maiiR  0 
healthy  dwellings,  the  poor  especially  neglecting  tb 
simplest  laws  of  health.  He  admiti,  however,  that  jtn 
by  year  they  are  beciiming  more  and  more  improved,  nd 
that  there  is  good  in  all  the  improvements  that  are  beiM 
carried  out,  and  hopes  for  greater  help  from  them  infiitBt 
Taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  the  sanitary  auihotilj  hu^ 
under  the  guidance  of  their  able  bealth-ofEcer,  been  aotit 
in  the  discbai^e  of  their  important  functions.  Much,  bo*- 
ever,  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  system  of  itfiK 
removal  is  not  of  the  best,  and  the  state  of  many  ofik 
roads  is  capable  of  great  improvement.  But  few  deuln 
properly  due  to  King's  Norton  were  registered  fim 
lymotic  causes  in  1883.  A  number  of  cases  of  diphduii 
(two  fatal)  occurred,  and  were  dependent  upon  lool  in. 
sanitary  conditions,  the  removal  of  which  arrested  tit 
spread  of  the  disease.  No  deaths  were  register^  bm 
typhoid  fever,  although  14  persons  were  reported  u  nig. 
ing  from  it,  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  always  rcnite 
either  defective  drainage  or  polluted  water  supply. 
Hollinshead  draws  special  attenlion  to  the  freeloiD  wW 
the  district  enjoyed  from  invasions  of  small-poi,  1 
standing  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  adjoinii^ 
and  looks  to  tbe  rigorous  adoption  of  vaccinaiioD,  lulik 
provision  of  means  of  isolation,  as  an  eiplanatioo  of  Bit 
Eatis factory  immunity. 

LivBRPooL  Port.— The  number  of  vessels  e 
this  port  in  1883  is  put  down  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  hi) 
report,  as  21,45*-  O'  these,  4.750  were  inspected  tf 
officers  of  the  Health  Department,  with  a  resalt  tbl,a 
2S3  coses  the  sanitary  anangemenls  were  reginU  S 
defective,  vii.  :— In  147  vessels  the  forecastles,  peik^ 
deck-houses,  and  cabins  required  thoroughly  cloning (^ 
and  painting,  or  limewashing — in  some  cases  p^i^ 
"^fitting  ;  in  28,  the  bulkheads  were  faulty  ;  in  ^  itn 
ere  defective  ventilators;  in  42,  insanitary  closets  ;al 
12,  the  decks  over  tbe  quarters  occupied  by  the  <nf 
required  caulking.  An  improvement  was  noticeable  in  fe 
general  state  of  the  coasting  and  short  voyage  re^ 
traders.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  roan  it 
amtlioration  in  the  condition  oF  the  French,  Spu^ 
Italian,  Russian,  and  Greek  vessels  ;  on  ihe  other  M 
Ihe  state  of  the  German,  Danish.  BelgUn,  Dtf^ 
Norwegian,  and  Swedish  vessels  is  salislacloiy.  It. 
Taylor  slates  that  the  American  vessels  retain  tbeiiir 
cellent  character,  and  tljat  the  Liverpool-owned  Hf 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  This  is  especially  true  of  K 
Atlantic  liners,  the  sanitary  arrsngemcnts  of  which  at 
described  as  being  'complete,'  the  light,  he%ht,  ir' 
ventilation  of  the  steerage  denks  being  in  every  wiyoli 
factory.  On  one  line,  there  are  permanent,  «ell-&K 
rooms  with  mirrors  in  the  steerage  for  famihe^  the  rt« 
being  lighted  by  eleciiicity. 

MiDDLETON  AND  ToNGE — The  year  iSS]  Mlk 
healthiest  that  this  district  has  enjoyed  unce  1874.  Sd 
Dr.  Graham  slates  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  he  M 
in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform.  The  time,  he  thinks  tM 
-trrived,  when  all  old  middens  should  be  abolished,  tfl> 
better  system  provided  for  the  removal  of  night  m" 
Several  houses  are  unfit  for  habitation,  and  should  be  M 
ilemned,  while  many  of  the  streets  require  better  ie«H| 
paving,  and  putting  in  repair.  Tbe  principal  wain, 
wotk  during  the  past  year  appears  to  have  beet)  ibc  (■- 
version  of  103  privies  into  piut  elosett,  aiKl  tk  tuiw< 
and  making  good,  of  the  drains  of  120  oiA  cottages,  nv 
all  diseases,  tbe  death-rate  wai  ii;ar)/  20  pet  1,004^ 
from  lymotic  diseases,  0'89, 
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TON. — Amonett  other  circumsunces  which  make 
(ingtoD'f  tatk  in  repotting  on  the  health  of  thU 
.  bi  from  congcDial,  are  the  enorniaui  cnotUlily 
:  infants,  and  the  fatal  prevalence  of  coniump- 
rhe  healed  atmosphere  in  which  the  cotton  opent- 
;nd  iheir  working  houri  renders  them  very  »us- 
lo  sudden  chills,  and  it  has  also  the  effect  of 
[  them  to  keep  closed  the  door.',  windows,  and 
rs  of  their  sleeping  rooms,  wiih  the  result  of  im- 
'entilalion  and  a  tainted  air  essentially  favoDrable 
rowth  of  the  seeds  of  coosumption.  Moreover, 
ann  climate,  it  tends  to  the  precocious  develo^- 
'  the  foune,  early  marnoges,  and  a  weakly  off- 
As  regards  its  rate  of  infantile  mortality  Ihc 
enjoys  an  unenviable  reputation,  the  deaths  ol 
under  one  year  representing  nearly  a  third  of  ihv 
The  causes  to  which  much  of  this  fatality  \^ 
dearly  point  to  the  absence  of  that  maternal  care 
ial  to  the  welfare  of  infant  life,  and  to  the  defec- 
ditions  which  tutround  the  dwellings  of  Ihu 
:tasses.  The  general  death-rate  was  as  high  a; 
1  i,ooo  in  i88z  and  3379  in  18S3.  The  pie- 
>r  typhoid  fever  amongst  the  mill  operatives,  and 
:hievous  induence  of  dniin  air  has  already  been 
to  in  these  columns  [sri  Sanitary  Kecokd, 
],   p.  ai).     With  the  exception  of  imall-poi,  all 


SG. — The  sanitary  work  which  has  been  carried 
his  borough  during-  the  ten  yean  1874-S3,  is 
capitulated  in  Dr.  Shea's  report  for  1S83.  In 
d  referred  to,  a  complete  syflem  of  sewers,  and 
-ate  pumping  station  have  been  constructed.  The 
been  provided  with  new  surface  water  drains. 
It  S,ooo  houses  have  been  connected  with  the 
rs.  hresh  waterworks  have  been  built,  nearly 
ells  in  the  borough  have  been  closed,  and  the 
er  has  been  laid  on  instead.  A  sanatorium  for 
.  cases  has  been  supplied,  and  additional  pro- 
1  been  made  for  isolating  paupers.  Such  are 
he  chief  iroproveraenls  which  have  been  effected 
:  ten  years,  and  which  furnish  ample  justification 
Itement  that  Reading  has  made  grca.1  strides  in 
<f  sanitary  reform.     That  the  work  accomplished 

good  fruit,  we  have  a  sure  proof  in  the  decline 
.th-tate  from  l8'84,  in  the  five  years  1874-78,  to 
the  fire  years  1879-83.  With  regard  to  the  year 
f,  there  is  but  little  to  mention,  except  that  the 
:rally  was  a  very  healthy  one.  The  ordinary 
!  was  as  low  as  15*90  per  i,ooa  while  the 
ealh'cale  was  only  fl.  Measles  and  whooping- 
re  again  the  chief  causes  of  zymotic  mortality. 
Iks  among  infants  were  equivalent  to  tO'8  per 
le  children  bom. 

TvNE  Port.— The  sanitary  work  accomplished 
icials  of  this  authority  in   1883  was  greatly  in 

that   of   any  previous  year.     The   number  of 

pectedwa*  11,572,  ot  nearly  twice  as  many  as 

ihich  itself  wa*  far  in  advance  of  any  of  its  pre- 

Mr.  Armstrong  attributes  the  increased  work 

the  facility  afforded  for  visiting  vessels,  and 
Mul  on  the  waters  of  the  port,  by  a  iteam 
lich  was  purchased  by  the  authority  early  In  ibe 
which,  provided  with  a  fore-cabin,  warmed  by 
rell  adapted  for  the  removal  of  patients  to  the 

Of  the   11,571  vessels  inspected,   7,910  were 

to  be  in  a  good  condition,  3, 104  in  a  passable 

and  548  in  a  defective  condition.  With 
teamers  trading  lo  and  from  foreign  ports,  and 
class  of  sailing  vessels,  there  was,  in  most  in- 
jur amotial  of  crew  space  piovided.  Lighting, 
,  md  drainue  were,  however,  freqaently  defec- 

the  wiler-^xct  wu  ollen  insaliideothr  tepa- 
I  the  IbrecMtle,  and  not   always  efficiently 


flushed.  The  condition  of  coasting  steamers  was,  gene- 
rally speaking,  satisractory.  The  cases  of  sickness  num- 
bered 98,  1 1  of  which  were  of  an  infectious  nature.  The 
need  of  extended  and  permanent  hospital  accommodation 
was  shown  very  forcibly  during  the  year,  and  the  autho- 
rity woukl  do  well  to  give  the  subject  their  immediate  and 
earnest  coosideiation. 

Torquay.— Among  other  incidents,  ihe  year  1883  was 
marked,  in  this  district,  by  the  completion  of  the  Sana- 
toriam,  the  arrangements  of  which  appear  to  have  met 
with  general  approval.  Mr.  Karkeek  has  something  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  scale  of  charges  which  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  requires  some  modi- 
fication. In  the  case  of  ihc  labouring  classes,  he  advo- 
cates free  admission  to  the  institution,  for,  as  he  properly 
argues,  the  building  has  been  provided,  not  so  much  for 
the  treatment  of  infectious  disease,  as  lo  prevent  its 
spread  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  overcoming  the  great 
natural  antipathy  which  the  poor  have  to  parting  with 
their  children,  there  is  also  a  payment  asked  for  this  treat- 
ment, the  one  chance  of  really  slopping  an  epidemic,  vii., 
that  of  isolating  the  first  few  cases,  will  be  lost,  and  the 
utility  of  the  Sanatorium  greatly  restricted.  The  deaths 
during  Ibe  year,  414,  or  l6'9  per  1,000,  were  above  the 
average.  To  rymotic  diseases,  33  deaths  were  attributed, 
nearly  half  of  which  resulted  from  whooping-cough.  But 
the  disease  atteitded  with  most  interest  was  typhoid,  of 
which  II  cases  were  reported  10  the  medical  officer.  In 
most  instances  the  disease  seems  to  have  occurred  after  an 
exceptionally  heavy  rainfall — 1}  inches  in  3  hours.  From 
these  cases,  Mr.  Karkeek  draws  several  valuable  deduc- 
tions, of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  is,  tbot 
the  inhabitants  of  some  houses  appear  to  become  fever- 
proof.  Another  case  tended  strongly  to  show  that 
typhoid  is  an  infectious  disease — a  fact  which  is  not  always. 
recognised. 


ILLUSTRATED  SANITARY  PATENTS-. 

ENGLISH. 

38.  (1884I,  Improvements  i>j  Sanitary  Traps.. 
W.  Henman,  Architect,  Birmingham.  [4^.}— The  im- 
provement is  in  the  form  of  traps  lor  waler-closets  and  for 
bath,  lavatory,  sink,  and  urinal  wastes,  by  which  security 
IS  obtained  from  the  inflow  of  sewer-gas  to  buildings.  The 
iiuler  arm  of  the  trap  is  funnel-shaped,  and  is  made  in  one 
piece  with  or  jointed  to  a  short  length  of  vertical  pipe,  by 
which  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  sod-pipe  below. 


The  trap  nay  m  of  any  suitable 
made  of  glazed  earthenware,  or 
either  plain,  glued,  or  galvanised,  of  lead 


imeasions,  and  be 
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657.  (1884.)  Improved  Means  of  Connecting 
Supply  Apparatus  with  Water-closet  Basins. 
T.  W.  TwYFORD,  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  Manufacturer. 
[4^.] — The  patentee  claims  for  an  improved  means  for 
connecting  the  supply  apparatus  with  water-closet  basins. 
A  is  the  basin,  and  b  is  the  projecting  arm  on  the  said 
basin.     D  is  the  supply  or  flushing-pipe,  which  may  be  of 


lead  or  other  material ;  c  is  the  connecting-piece  or  ring, 
which  may  be  of  either  India-rubber  or  oUier  elastic  or 
flexible  materiaL  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ring  c  has  a 
large  surface  to  bear  upon  the  pipe,  D,  and  also  that  the 
branch  or  arm,  B,  is  embraced  by  the  joint,  c,  on  both  the 
outside  and  the  inside,  as  it  rests  in  the  annular  recess,  c*. 
There  is  thus  a  pressure  on  every  surface,  the  action  and 
reaction  of  the  joint  all  tending  to  keep  the  required  sur- 
faces tight. 

1046.  (1884.)  Improvements  in  Water-closets 
AND  Apparatus  connected  therewith.  H.  Sut- 
CLIFFE,  Halifax.  [6dJ] — The  patentee  constructs  the 
trap  and  bowl  or  basin  with  an  extended  chamber,  on  the 
same  level  as  top  and  bottom  of  the  basin.  The  chamber 
is  so  constructed  as  to  receive  a  suitable  tipping  or  swinging 
vessel,  which  is  supplied  from  a  cistern  provided  with  a 
skeleton  valve  for  the  rapid  discharge  of  water  into  the 
said  tank,  which  when  full  immediately  discharges  itself 
With  full  force  in  one  volume  into  the  said  basin,  thereby 
perfectly  cleansing  it  out.  He  also  constructs  the  said 
trap  and  bowl  or  basin  to  work  with  a  ball-cock,  which  are 


so  fixed  in  said  chamber  and  so  constructed  as  to  wash  the 
basin  and  supply  the  tank  at  the  same  time  ;  when 
full,  and  the  handle  of  closet  is  lifted,  the  whole  quantity 
of  water  in  the  tank  is  discharged  in  one  volume  into  lie 
basin,  thereby  perfectly  cleansing  it  out.  Another  con- 
struction is  to  supply  the  basin  with  extended  chamber  by 
a  continuous  stream  of  water. 


2,184.  (1884.)  Improvements  IN  CoLLEcnKG,  ftc^ 
OF  Excreta,  &c.,  and  in  Apparatus  trkidoi. 
Conway  Scott,  C.E.,  BelilEist,  Ireland.  [6^]—% 
invention  is  to  provide  a  convenient  place  and  mens  far 
depositing  and  collecting  the  excreta  and  other  refine  of 
dwelling  and  other  houses  in  order  that  the  iiijarioBs  and 
offensive  stenches  and  gases  emanating  from  soch  mtto 
and  the  receptacles  therefor  may  be  rapidlj  carried  twif 
into  the  higher  atmosphere,  and  that  the  matter  itsdf  07 
be  frequently  removed  and  the  receptacles  for  it  emptied 
and  cleansed,  and  also  to  prevent  sewer  or  other  gas 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  such  matter  from  eBt» 


ing  the  dwelling  or  other  houses.  The  above  b  a  groal 
plan  of  a  house  and  tower  or  shaft,  with  a  coooectiig 
gangway  or  passage,  and  shovmig  the  pit  or  chamber  k 
the  reception  and  collection  of  refuse  matter  with  the  fe^ 
tical  pipes  and  ventilators,  the  ports  or  doors  for  tbrowiil 
matter  into  and  discharging  same  from  the  pit  or  chambo^ 
the  ventilating  chimney  and  flue,  the  overflow  into  (he 
sewer,  and  the  pipe  from  the  sewer  into  the  ventihtlf 
shaft 

2,524.  (1884.)  Improvements  in  Inspection-Pipi^ 
FOR  Drains,  &c.     G.  C.  Davies,  Clerk  of  Works.  [4^ 

The  novelty  of  this  inspection-pipe  consists  in  mioK 
the  cover  over  inspection  aperture  gas-tight,  by  mens  a  I 
a  groove  and  tongue  joint,  this  joint  bemg  stnflfed  fH 
India-rubber,  or  such  like  stuffing ;  or  for  ordimuyps^ 
poses  white  lead  mixed  with  a  little  tallow,  or  uj  oikff 
suitable  mixture  will  do,  the  said  cover  being  secored » 
the  pipe  by  screws,  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  gisi  4i 


Fic.  1 


Fic.a 


the  joint  being  broken.     The  cover  over  the  ^9B^J^  i 
quires  no  skilled  labour  in  fixing  or  unfixing,  it  bei<*f  | 
necessary  when  fixing  the  cover  to  notice  that  t^f^f 
forming  the  joints  are  kept  clear  of  dirt  asd  tW»|.' 
groove  in  the  cover  is  properly  filled  indi  the  tfif 
material,  the  cover  bdng  thai  pbced  in  foa£i^^ 
screwed  down.    Fig.  i  is  a  plan  of  this  Jafnuvedii^ 
I  tion  or  access  pipe,  a,  bang  Hbt  nwiibk  coveroitf  ** 
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inspection  aperture.  B,  H,  metal  screws  foe  securing  same 
to  pipe,  c,  c,  eyes  (when  necessuj')  for  liAing  tlie  cover. 
Fig.  1  is  a  transvene  section  [enlarged  scale)  through  the 
centre  of  pipe  showing  the  joint  of  cover  and  the  method 
of  niaintaiiuDg  Ibe  inside  form  or  bore  of  pipe. 

4,357-  (1884.)  Improved  Joint  foi  Water  and 
OthekPifbs.  W.  Hassall, agent, Beesion,  Notts,   [^d.} 

This  iavmlion  consists  in  an  improved  method  of 
making  the  joint  betireai  two  lengths  of  any  suitable 
material,  of  an;  suitahle  section,  and  can  be  employed  for 
condactiog  water,  sewage,  gas,  compressed  air,  or  otherr 
liquids  ar  fluids,  &c,,  &c.  The  sketch  shows  as  part 
section  ; — One  end  of  the  pipe  a  is  provided  with  a  socket 
B  of  an  extra  depth,  at  the  extreme  inner  end  of  which  the 
body  of  the  pipe  is  made  with  a  shoulder  c,  and  at  the 


inner  end  and  adjoining  the  shoulder  c  a  ring  D  of  sailablc 
material  is  cost  in  from  a  mould  the  face  of  which  Is  pet- 
fectty  cylindrical.  A  ring  E  of  suitable  material  is  also 
cast  in  Ihc  mouth  of  the  socket  Between  these  two  rings 
there  is  an  annular  space  F  in  the  socket,  and  through  the 
socket  inio  this  space  an  opening  a  is  made  through  which 
10  run  in  the  filling-in  material,  such  as  Portland  cement. 
The  spigot  end  of  the  [npe  a'  which  enters  the  socket  u  is 
thickened  and  made  perfectly  cylindrical  by  casting  two 
lings  of  suitable  material,  H,  I,  on  Ihe  same  in  such  posj- 
lioDi  as  brings  them  exactly  opposite  to  the  two  rings, 
D,  E,  in  the  socket  when  (he  pipes  are  driven  together, 
and  which  rings  keep  the  invert  of  Ihe  pipes  in  true  line. 


6,306.      (1884.)     Improved    Grej 
Gully-trap   for  Sinks.     E.  Page,  Architect,  Forest 
Gate,  Essex.      [4^.] 

This  gully  trap  would  be  constructed  of  glazed  stone- 
ware in  one  piece,  with  a  central  division  lorming 
(rap,  rebated  round  top  to  receive  a  combined  gal- 
vanised cast-iron  grating  and  cover.  The  portion  over 
compartment  taking  waste  from  sink  would  be  hinged  to 


open.  The  gully  trap  would  have  an  inlet  and  outlet 
opening  cast  on  each  end  with  socket  for  connecting  to 
waste  from  sink  and  to  drain  respectively.  The  compart- 
ment taking  the  waste  from  sink  is  provided  with  a  move- 
able galiranised  wirework  gcease  receiver  which  will  allow 
the  passage  of  the  water  while  it  intercepts  the  grease  and 
Mher  foreign  matter,  and  so  prevents  the  same  passing  the, 
trap  and  so  stepping  the  drain. 

10,460.  (1884.)  IhprovedTbaffoil Water-closets, 
Ac  E.  Newton,  Hitchio,  Engineer,  Herts.     [4./.} 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  afford  a  ready,  cheap, 


and  effectual  means  for  ventilating  water-closets  and  other 
sanitary  appliances,  and  for  preventing  syphooage  from  the 
(raps.  Fig.  I  of  the  accompanying  drawings  is  a  vertical 
seclioD  through  a  P-shaped  trap  cast  in  lead,  and  having 


Ihe  upright  foul  air  or  gas  outlet  shank  A  between  the  trap 
part  H  and  the  outlet  part  c.  To  this  shank  A  a  ventilating 
pipe  is  readily  connected  by  soldering  or  otherwite. 
Fig.  3  shows  an  8-shaped  trap  having  the  shank  A  simi- 
larly applied.  Fig.  3  shows  an  overSow  trap-pipe  having 
Ihe  shank  A  applied  in  a  similar  manner. 

AMERICAN. 
398,091.    Deodorising  and    Antisbptic  Water- 
closet  Cover  1  Frederick  H.  Hubbard,  Brooklyn 
N.Y.     Issued  May  6,  1884. 


Claim.— I.  The  combination,  with  a  hinged  water- 
dosel  cover  made  in  box  form,  of  a  non-corrosive  vessel 
arranged  in  said  cover  and  provided  with  a.  number  of  fine 
perforations  in  its  bottom.  3.  The  combination,  with  the 
hinged  hollow  water-closet  cover  c,  having  an  opening  v, 
in  its  lower  surface,  of  the  non-corrosive  vessel  D,  arraiiged 
in  said  cover  and  provided  with  the  6ne  perforations  G  in 
its  boilom  over  the  opening  of  the  cover.  3.  The  com- 
bination, with  the  hinged  hollow  cover  c,  provided  with 
the  opening  f  in  its  lower  surface,  and  the  vessel  D, 
arranged  in  said  cover  and  provided  with  perforations  G 
over  uie  opening  of  the  cover,  of  (he  6ap  k,  hinged  to 
the  cover,  near  the  forward  edge  of  its  opening.  4.  In  a 
waler-closel  cover,  the  non-corrosive  interior  vessel  D, 
with  its  rear  part  closed  at  Ihe  top,  and  line  perforations 
in  its  bottom,  whereby  the  liquid  contents  of  the  said 
vessel  will  be  allowed  to  drip  when  the  said  cover  is  closed, 
and  the  dripping  wit!  be  prevented  and  the  said  contents 
kept  from  beii^  spilled  when  the  cover  is  opened. 

298,804.  Adjustable  Support  for  Water-closet 
Basins  :  Henry  Cory  Webden,  Boston,  Mass.  Issued 
May  30,  1884. 


In  comlnnation  with  the  bun  of  *  water> 
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able  length  adapted  to  cany  said  basin  And  support  it 
the  desired  height.  3.  In  comtHnalion  with  1  l^in  of  a 
«ater-ctosel,  a  supporting  or  levelling  standard,  having 
eupporti  of  independently  variable  length,  adapted  to 
carry  the  said  basin  and  support  it  at  the  desired  height 
and  on  the  desired  level.  3.  The  improved  adjustable 
support  for  water'Closet  basins,  consisting  of  a  cioss-bar  E, 
connected  with  vertical  extensible  standards  b,  provided 
with  means  for  securing  the  standards  in  place  at  any 
desired  height.  4.  The  improved  support  for  water-closet 
basins  described,  consisting  of  a  cioss-bac  B,  carried  \tj 
extensible  standards  b,  provided  with  means  whereby  the 
length  of  the  standards  may  be  regulated,  and  also  with 
means  wherebjr  the  cross-bar  may  he  attached  to  the 
•tandard  at  a  varying  height  thereon.  .    . 


Claim.~l.  The  ^nk  a,  having  dish  S,  upward  extend- 
ing outlet  r,  and  vcnlilaling-channel  t,  in  combination 
with  strainer  h,  having  flange  i,  and  wings  i.  2.  The 
combination,  in  a  basin-trap,  of  an  annular  dish  around 
the  waste-pfpe,  a  ventilating- pipe,  a  removable  strainer- 
plate,  having  a  depending  flange  and  wings  at  the 
under  side,  such  strainei-plate  having  an  irregular  form  at 
its  edges,  so  that  it  can  only  be  entered  one  way  into  its 
recess  aionnd  the  dish. 

300,130.  Sink.  Chables  T.  Regan,  Brooklyo, 
N.Y.     Issued  Jane  to,  1SS4. 


^ 


Claim.~-l.  The  combination,  with  a  sink,  of  a  com- 
partment for  the  reception  of  sewer-gas,  arranged  within 
the  sink,  and  a  pipe  or  passage  for  conducting  awaf  the 
gas  which  may  arise  within  the  chamber.  2.  The  com- 
bination, in  a  sink,  of  a  cap  or  cover  a  at  one  end,  and  a 
slide  or  door  for  separating  the  ^nk  into  an  open  and  a 
clOEed  compartment,  the  closed  compartment  being  pro- 
vided with  eiil-pipes  for  the  discharge  of  water  and  gas 
respectively.  3.  The  combination,  in  a  sink  having  out- 
let G,  of  a  ledge  or  cover  a,  and  a  slide,  having  serrations 
or  perforations,  as  described,  whereby  a  closed  chamber 
or  compartment  for  the  reception  of  sewer-gas  is  produced, 
and  the  paatter  which  passes  from  the  open  to  the  closed 
compartment  is  strained. 

300,367.  FiLTBK.  Benjau IN  Holland,  Jr.,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.    Issued  Jane  17,  1884. 

Srie/.—Tht  part  e  is  composed  of  felt. 


Claim, — The  combioalion  and  arrangement,  snbstan- 
lially  as  shown  and  desciibcd,  in  ■  filter,  of  the  shell  A, 
bavipg  the  internal  foraminoni  ibelf  D  can  therewith,  and 


forming  chambers  above  and  below  the  shelf,  tb 
ing  cap  or  cover  g,  screw-threaded  to  engage  ai 

screw-thread  in  the  shelf  to  connect  the  two,  and 
of  felt  or  textile  Gttering  substance  E,  lapporte 
said  shelf,  and  held  in  place  by  the  (aid  c^ 
screwed  down  upon  it. 

300,075,  Heating  and  Vektilating  Dei 
Buildings.  Amanda  M.  Hicks,  Cunto 
Alonzo  DisRMAN,  Poducab,  Ky.     Issued  Jane 

C&m.— The  combination  of  the  stove  e  with 
F  on  the  lower  floor  A  of  a  boilding,  one  or  TM 
drums  a  on  the  floor  or  floors  above,  pipes 
connecting  the  upper  portion  of  eadi  under  drum 
lower  porlion  of  Ihc  drum  on  Ibe  next  Dooi  abo 
escape-pipe  c  for  the  gaseous  products  of  combu 
chimney  D  of  the  building,  and  the  independent : 
pipes  H,  arranged  one  above  the  other  within  t 
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and  through  the  chimney  to  the  external  atmospb 
open  at  their  upper  or  inner  ends  to  the  rooms  cc 
the  drums,  as  shown  and  described,  and  for  the  ] 


Briif,—K  bun  or  wdl,  ioto  titiA  Offixkl' 
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4niin  and  gutter-pipes,  has  a  manhole  and  cover,  and  over- 
flow-pipe connecting  with  the  street -gutter,  and  a  discharge- 
ipipe  emptying  into  the  main  sewer.  A  valve  applied  to 
the  mouth  of  the  house-drain  pipe  is  operated  by  a  rod 
secured  in  raised  or  lowered  position. 

_  Claim, — I.  The  combination  of  the  well,  the  house- 
pipe  H,  entering  the  said  well  or  basin,  the  pipe  F,  enter- 
ing the  said  basin  and  communicating  with  the  main  sewer, 
a  valve  or  door  applied  to  the  discharging  end  of  the  pipe 
H,  and  means  for  opening  and  closing  the  said  valve.  2. 
The  combination  of  the  basin  d,  the  pipes  H  and  F,  the 
valve  I,  the  rod  j,  and  means  for  retaining  it  in  its  raised 
and  lowered  positions,  the  pipe  or  duct  E,  the  hole  or 
•opening  c  and  its  cover,  and  the  roof-gutter  pipe,  all 
arranged  substantially,  as  shown. 

296,320.  Gas-burner  for  Heating  and  Lighting 
Rooms  :  Benjamin  F.  Enoch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Issued 
April  8,  1884. 


9  inches  deep,  and  8  inches  broad,  fitted  on  to  the  top  of  a 
Queen  Stove  No.  7,  and  is  double  lined  to  admit  the  heat 
of  the  fire  below  all  round  the  sides  of  the  inner  box. 


t« 


/K 


■^ 


Claim. — I.  The  combination  of  a  gas-burner,  a  globe 
or  shade  therefor,  and  a  tube  inclosing  burner  below  the 
shade  or  globe  and  hanging  pendent  therefrom.  2.  In 
combination  with  a  gas-burner,  a  globe,  a  balcony  for  the 
globe  inclosing  the  burner,  and  a  flexible  tube  supported 
thereby  and  depending  therefrom  to  near  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  wherein  such  fixtures  arc  located  for  use.  3. 
The  tube,  D,  having  a  slot,  d*,  and  provided  with  means 
ioT  attaching  it  to  a  gas-burner,  and  a  beaded  or  flaring 
edge  d,  in  combination  with  pipe  or  hose  E,  and  means 
for  attaching  it  to  said  tube.  4.  In  a  heating  attachment 
for  gas-burners,  the  combination  of  a  tube,  D,  provided 
with  means  for  attaching  it  to  a  gas-burner,  a  flexible  pipe, 
£,  and  means  for  contracting  the  lower  opening  of  said 
pipe. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

HOT-AIR  CHAMBER    FOR    WARMING   ROOMS 

AND  OFFICES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
Glasgow,  Mr.  W.  G.  Black  pointed  out  that  the  heat  given 
off  by  a  stove  in  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  warming  it  is 
iirst  afforded  by  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  iron 
plates  towards  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  secondly 
by  convection  of  heat  by  the  charged  air  rising  from  the 
outside  of  the  stove  to  the  ceilings.  The'apparatus  figured 
•on  page  381  now  affords  a  third  method  of  warming  by  heat- 
ing the  cooler  air  in  an  enclosed  chamber  over  the  fire  of 
the  stove,  like  water  in  a  kettle,  and  discharging  it  in  a  hot 
.stream  by  an  effluent  pipe  into  the  body  of  the  apartment. 
It  consists  of  a  boiler  of  iron  plate  19  inches  long  by 


Scale  about  9  inches  to  18  inches. 

A.  Hot-air  box,  double  lin«d. 

B.  Stove,  Out  en's, 
c  Smoke  flue. 

D.  Upcast  tube. 
B.  Djwncakt  tube. 

From  the  top  proceeds  upwards  an  efHuent  tube  3  inches 
in  diameter  and  20  inches  long,  through  which  passes  the 
hot  air  from  the  heated  box  into  the  room,  and  again 
downwards  an  efHuent  tube  into  the  inside  of  the  box, 
3  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches  long,  through  which 
pass  the  supplies  of  cold  air  from  the  outside.  The  cold 
air  of  the  room  thus  enters  the  box  by  the  downcast  tube, 
gets  heated  in  the  boiler,  and  makes  its  way  rapidly  up  by 
the  upcast  tube  into  the  room,  raised  many  degrees  in 
temperature,  and  its  dampness  volatilised. 

If  the  air  of  the  room  in  winter  be  supposed  to  enter 
the  downcast  tube  at  a  temperature  of  50°  F.,  it  may  be 
heated  up  to  225°  F.  in  the  chamber,  and  then  will 
emerge  in  a  rapid  stream  out  of  the  upcast  tube  at  a 
temperature  of  220°  F.  into  the  apartment.  The  relative 
humidity  may  also  be  lowered  from  83°  outside  to  66^ 
inside  the  room,  and  the  difference  between  the  dry  and 
wet  bulb  thermometer  be  raised  from  2°  outside  to  7^ 
inside  the  room. 

The  extent  of  increase  of  heating  the  room  will  be 
limited  by  the  ventilation  afforded  by  the  fireplace,  and 
the  admission  of  extra  outside  air  by  doors  and  windows, 
more  or  less  opened  during  the  use  of  the  apartment — a 
temperature  of  60°  F.  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  useful,  and 
this  may  be  easily  attained  in  the  winter  in  the  course  of 
one  to  two  hours  after  lighting  the  fire  in  a  room.  The 
rate  of  warming  a  room  well  also  probably  increases  as  the 
temperature  gradually  rises,  as  the  warmer  the  air  entered 
the  downcast  tube,  the  less  heat  would  be  required  to  raise 
it  to  that  required  for  comfort  by  the  indweller. 

The  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  interior  of  the 
box,  or  rather  that  of  the  layer  of  air  lying  on  it,  proves  to 
be  on  trial  about  5°  to  10°  more  than  that  of  the  effluent 
air,  at  any  greater  or  less  temperature  experimented  on. 

This  s^}paratus  is  suggested  as  being  suitable  for  rooms 
needing  little  outside  draught  or  external  moisture,  such 
as  ship  cabins,  observatories,  laboratories,  libraries, 
museums,  &c. 

The  production  and  cessation  of  the  warming  is  reac'ily 
effected  by  removing  the  air-box,  or  returning  it  to  its 
position  on  the  top  ot  the  stove  or  fireplace. 
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Some  diMUsdon  followed,  in  which  Di.  Macadam  said 
be  did  not  ice  ihat  Ihe  apparatus  could  provide  Sot  the 
ventilalion  af  a  room  ;  but  as  f>r  as  the  heating  of  the  air 
was  concerned,  he  had  no  doubt  it  nould  have  that  effect. 
Mr.  Ca7  asked  whether  air  treated  as  proposed  would  be 
left  with  the  proper  amount  of  moistute.  Mr.  Peebles 
su^ested  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  introduce 
airfrom  the  outside  into  the  heating  chamber.  Mr.  Reid 
remarked  that  as  to  ventilation  he  had  found  it  an  effective 
plan  to  introduce  ventilators  into  the  flues  as  close  as 
possible  to  ihe  cornice.  Mr.  Black,  in  reply,  said  that 
the  question  of  ventilation  had  not  been  contemplated  in 
his  contrivance.  The  communication  was  referred  to  a 
committee. 


collected  bj  means  of  a  chain  of  bnishei  to  gemtl  Iht 
varying  pressuie  can  be  applied  according  to  the  DUsn 
and  quality  of  the  road  or  material  to  be  operated  on,  lul 
that  they  may  be  brought  down  to  their  work  u  ihcy  itu 
■waj-.  The  material  collected  then  passes  into  the  dcnm 
cose  and  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of  backeii  isdiscfau^ 
through  the  shoot  into  the  out.  The  machine  is  by  do  moss 
cumbersome,  and  require*  no  more  skill  to  maoajc  diu 
does  the  one  revolving  brush  machine,  now  cxuraaij 
used,  there  being  only  two  hand  levers  to  work  to  pn 
Messrs.  March's  machine  in  and  out  of  gear,  whicL  b 
done  as  it  proceeds  along  the  road.  It  is  also  iVwti 
that,  going  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  bour,  ibe  mdiiic 
will  sweep  thoroughly  1,200  square  feet  a  minuteof  is; 
road ,  and  at  the  same  time  load  the  cart  or  waggon  wiltni 
noise  or  splash.  It  is  obvious  ibat  the  latter  qnilificstiai 
alone  would  be  deemed  by  foot  passengers  as  a  suffidai 
reason  for  its  use,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mfiropolitu 
authorities  will  see  their  way  to  its  general  adoplion,  u  w 
or  two  of  the  large  towns  in  the  north  are  about  to  do. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  among  the  admili{|cs  ip- 
pertalning  to  this   machine — hones  drawing  it  sill  is. 
two  to  four  times  longer,  as  there  is  no  constant  stoff^    J 
and  starting  with  tons  weight  to  draw,  thereby  stniaiii;    J 
Ihe  fetlocks  and  ruining  the  animals.  J 


SPONG'S   PATENT   HOUSE   GUARD. 

Messrs.  Spong  &  Co.,  326  High  Holboin,  mho  hsn 
from  time  tolimeinlroduceda  variety  of  ingeniooidtKKSic 
and  oiher  appliances,  have  recently  patented  a  MOUc 
invention,  which  may  be  termed  a  burglar  alum.  Ilii<i' 
simple  construction,  consisting  of  a  long,  ihiUow,  In 
bellows,  as.  shown  in  our  illustration,  which  cinbepM 
under  a  door-mat,  or  even  under  the  carpit  of  i  no 
inside  the  window,  provided  an  incision  is  mule  is  6* 
boards  to  receive  it.  Attached  to  it  is  an  lodii-nbta 
tube  which  in  turn  is  connected  to  a  range  of  ampvnia] 
tubing  carried  along  the  ground  or  walls  into  any  kmi  ii 
the  house  (kitchen  or  bedrooms  for  instance),  wliere  a 


an  apparatus  which  will  prove  a  boon  to  those  surveyors 
and  local  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  keeping 
dean  our  slrettsand  highways.  The  idea  of  a  machine  10 
•weep  and  collect  mud  or  refuse  at  one  operation  is  by  no 
means  new,  having  been  conceived  by  more  than  one  firm 
of  engineeis,  but  to  Mr.  March  the  credit  is  due  for  having 
put  the  conception  into  a  workable  form,  llluslrations  of 
each  of  the  two  forms  in  which  the  machine  is  made  are 
appended.  The  first  cut  shows  it  as  intended  for  attach- 
ing to  existing  carts  or  waggons,  while  the  other  shows  it  In 
pennanent  combination  with  a  cart.  The  working  parts 
are  the  same  in  both,  the  difference  being  merely  in  the 
application  of  the  principle.     The  mud,  slop,  or  refuse  is 


alarm    is    required  to    be    heard,   and  a  whistk 
tached    to    the    end  of   the   tubing.      Immediildr  ^ 
one  treads  upon   the   mat,  or  wherever  a  goard  B 
cealed,  the   bellows    being   compressed,  a   load  ft 
is    heard,    and    the   approach    of    friend   or  foe  B- 
heialded.      A  great   advantage  with    this  bouse^gW*  ■ 
that  it  is  entirely  automatic,  requiring  no  attentiw  •* 
ever,  as  the  bellows  refills  Itself  with  aii  the  uiumW*  * 
feet  arc  removed  from  it ;  and  in  this  respect  is  pdv* 
to  electric  apparatus,  besides  being  &r  leas  catly.    B* 
also  be  put  out  of   'gear'  by  the  inmates  of  a  l*" 
not  considered   lo  be  rcqairt^  ai  dtuiiffi  the  ^  ' 
instance,  by  merely  withdrawing  tbe  Iim-nUia  I* 
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Ibe  metal  lube.  The  ioTentioii  tnty  b«  atilised  with 
jUa^  in  a  nriet;  of  oue»,  and  ptesenti  no  unsi^tl]r 
ices  in  MDiMction  with  the  fitting  I 


thoroaghly  lound  in  what  they  tay  cooceiniag  the  various 
method*  of  domestic  heatu^  and  they  give  examples  of 
ol^ectionable  and  lecommendable  appliaacn  and  suiruund- 


THE   'EXCELSIOR'    HOME   GYMNASIUM. 


•LOWING  up  the  description  o[  this  uniqae  appaiatas, 
91  in  the  Sanitary  RBCORDof^an.  15,  illustrations 
I  few  more  of  (he  exercises  altain9.b]e  by  its  use  are 
ended.  They  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list,  Tot, 
:d  in  the  general  description,  about 
sent  exercises  can  be  pract^ed,  each  piesenitng  some 
aent  feature  and  bringing  in  turn  all  the  muscles  of 


xxly  into  play.  The  back  and  stomach  roller,  one  of 
attachments  sold  «ith  the  apparatus,  is  perhaps  the 
:  unique  feature  in  these  illustrations.  The  makers  of 
'Excelsior' Home  Gymnasium  ate  the  Chadbom  & 
I  well  Manafacturioe  Company,  Upper  Thames 
Jl,  EX.  _ 

REVIEWS. 

Water  EnginetriHg:  A  Prmtical  Treatmml  of 
'uaehcld  BeUert  and  DomtttU  Hot  Wattr  AffUaata. 
•  Fkbderick  Milan  and  Joseph  Shaw.  Second 
lition.     Huddersfield  :  Broadbent  &  Co, 

antbon  of  this  work  are  consulting  hot  water 
lens,  and  this  treatise  is  intended  to  prove  of  practical 
:  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  the  heating  of  water. 
[■  well  known  that  boilers  of  loo  cheap  a  character 
il^eei  to  explosion  by  over-pressure,  and  the  remarks 
:  Of  om  antlion  on  the  responsibility  which  entails 
[H'ifi  wiiiiiiil  advisers  or  builders  who  make  use  of 
reak  material   is   very   deserved.      The  authors  are 


ings.  They  very  )iistly  say  that  the  piofessiooal  adviser; 
in  respect  of  building  new  houses  have  not  given  this 
matter  the  great  consideration  which  it  most  certainly 
deserves,  and  we  are  of  this  opinion  also— more  particu- 
larly when  we  know  that  during  the  severe  frost  of 
;  !  "f  January  1881  some  forty  explosions  of  domestic  boilers 
piimorea  ^^^^  ^  perused  in  the  various  newspapers.  These 
disasters  can  only  be  obviated  iiy  choosing  the  proper 
system  of  heating,  and  dealing  with  (inns  who  will  not 
perpetrate  'jerry    work  for  any  consideration  whatsoever.. 


Suilen  &>  Sanf  AnuUair's  Guide  in  HerlicuUure  fir  1885. 

This  admirably  arranged  work  for  the  present  year  is  now 
in  course  of  distrlbulion,  and  is  as  complete  as  the  most 
exacting  could  expect  it  to  be.  The  efforts  made  of  late 
years  by  soch  Snns  as  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  by  means 
of  works  like  the  one  now  before  us,  to  educate  the  people 
in  the  art  of  gardening,  have  borne  good  fruit,  snd,  while 

Eromoting  the  practice  of  an  interesting  occopation,  have 
elped  to  improve  the  health  of  those  who  have  time  to 
devote  to  the  culture  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
advances,  too,  that  have  been  made  in  the  development, 
as  r^ards  siic  and  quality,  of  all  vegetables,  in  which 
Messrs.  Sutton  &.  Sons  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part,  is  a 
matter  of  almost  infinite  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  i  and  the  number  of  new  plants  and  flowers 
that  are  constantly  being  introduced  into  our  gardens 
shows  how  bounteous  floral  nature  becomes  when  aided 
by  scientiflc  cultivation.  In  the  work  in  question  con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  vegelables,  the 
instructions  being  simple  and  lucid,  and  a  large  number 
of  illustrations  are  given.  Turning  to  flowers,  the  infor- 
mation is  of  the  most  comprehensive  character,  and  there 
are  two  beautifully  colouied  plates  from  nature,  of  new 
varieties.  How  to  obtain  flowers  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  names  of  those  capable  of  easy  cultivation,  are  clearly 
set  forth.  After  supplying  Her  Majesty  for  thirty  years, 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  now  been  appointed 
seedsmen  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
being  the  first  seed  hotise  to  which  this  honour  has  been 
accorded. 


Seilt  and  Silts.  By  ARTHUR  Ransome,  M.A.,  M.D,, 
F.R.S.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association. 
London  and  Manchester  :  John  Heywood.  Illustrated. 
This  pamphlet  is  the  first  of  the  eighth  series  of  ih: 
Manchester  Health  Lectures  for  the  People,  and  the 
people  of  Manchester  and  elsewhere  may  derive  consider^ 
able  advantage  by  a  study  of  the  series  if  this  be  a  sample 
of  the  general  idea,  lliough  published  in  a  small  form 
and  of  corresponding  price,  it  treats  of  a  big  subject  in  a 
thorough  manner,  as  we  find  that  not  only  Europe,  but 
America  and  Africa  are  drawn  upon  for  data  to  enable 
comparisoia  to  be  made  and  facts  and  theories  to  be  con- 
trasted. Comparisons,  we  know,  are  odious,  and  Dr. 
Ransome  admits  that  Manchester  shows  up  somewhat 
badly  at  times  when  home  comparisons  are  made,  where 
the  by-laws  relating  to  buildings  and  soils  are  concerned. 
Starting  with  the  question  of  asfetf,  so  much  has  already 
been  said  that  the  lecturer  evidently  concludes  that  it  will 
be  more  useful  to  proceed  (o  furihei  conditions  which  are 
less  generally  known ;  and   the  next  subject,   drainage. 
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i.e.  surbc«  drmnage,  is  mentioned,  and  instances  are  given 
of  re-Rcting  cause  and  effect  of  malaria  and  fever  in  placeSi 
which  are  as  ill-drained  as  the;  ate  well  knovn.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  action  of  the  induslrious  monks  of  L« 
Trappe  in  draining  a  portion  of  the  natoriouslf  unhealthy 
Roman  Campagna,  'a  woric  that  has  baflled  all  the 
governments  from  Romulus  to  Victor  Emanuel  or  King 
Umbetto.  Lately  Ihey  have  tried,  with  success,  a  most 
remarkable  experiment.  They  have  bored  the  tufa  at 
different  distances,  a  metre  and  a  half  deep  (about  5  feet)  ; 
in  these  holes  they  have  placed  dynamite,  and  by  electric 
conductors  have  exploded  the  volcanic  strala.  A  dull 
rumbling  is  heard,  a  tittle  elevation  of  the  ground  is  seen, 
in  some  places  the  earih  is  thrown  out  a  short  distance. 
In  eight  days'  time  they  found  a  subsoil  for  a  large  space 
of  ground,  and  made  it  both  susceptible  to  culture  and 
healthy.'  To  understand  [he  importance  of  this  state- 
ment we  cannot  do  beller  than  give  the  reason  for  it. 
'The  soil  oflhe  Campagnahas  but  litlle  depth;  under  it 
lies  a  stratum  of  tufa,  in  some  places  two  metres  (over 
two  yards)  in  depth.  Under  this  tufa  is  other  volcanic 
material  equally  hurtful  to  vegetation.  Thus  there  is  no 
subsoil,  and  no  chance  for  circulation  of  water  and  air. 
When  the  heavy  rains  fall  the  water  rests  on  the  tufa,  and 
generates  unhealthy  mists.*  The  efficacy  of  eucalyptus 
raising  had  already  been  proved  here  and  elsewhere, 
notably  in  Algeria,  and  further  instances  have  come  under 
our  notice  in  the  mining  dbtricts  of  Spain,  where  trees  of 
any  kind  are  few  and  far  between  ;  not  thai  they  were  at 
any  time  plentiful,  but  of  late  years  Ibe  few  have  been 
ruthlessly  cut  down  by  the  ever-content  but  improvident 
natives.  It  is,  however,  owing  to  private  enterprise  that 
the  lapid^rowing  eucalyptus  has  been  introduced,  and 
the  beneficial  results  regarding  the  diminution  of  fever  are 
very  maiked.  The  ill-effects  of^ruBiK/orV  arc  well  known, 
and  the  lecturer  has  deserved  well  in  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  such  air,  at  a  depth  of  a  few  yards,  the 
ox^ea  diminishes  in  some  cases  10  15  pet  cent.,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  may  rise  to  as  much  as  8  pet  cent.,  or  300 
times  more  than  in  atmospheric  air.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  how  important  it  is  to  keep  such  noxious  air  out  of 
the  bouse,  and  the  ordinary  remedies  are  suggested,  viz, 
(1),  by  putting  a  thick  layer  of  concrete  under  the  cellar 
floor  ;  (3),  by  having  a  cavity  under  this  floor  communi- 
cating with  the  kitchen  flue  [by  the  way,  would  it  not  l>e 
better  to  have  a  separate  flue  for  this  purpose  ?) ;  and  (3), 
by  building  the  house  entirely  above  ground  without  any 
cellar,  and  supported  upon  arches,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Richardson  in  his  '  (Jity  of  H^eia.'  This  last  idea  is 
of  course  impossible  on  a  genera]  scale,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense which,  roughly  speaking,  means  an  additional  10 
or  15  per  ce.1t.  to  the  cost  of  building  an  ordinary  house, 
and  then  where  is  the  builder's  profit  ?  Occupiers  will 
notpayfotil,  especially  as  it  also  means  a  diflicully  about 
disposing  of  the  servants  and  offices,  and  in  a  town  house 
putting  the  drawing-room  up  one  floor  higher,  and  the 
drawing-room,  as  a  rule,  knows  little  and  cares  less  for 
sanitation.  The  Brst- mentioned  remedy,  vli.,  putting  a 
layer  of  concrete  over  the  entire  area  of  the  house,  is 
indeed  compulsory  by  the  Metropolitan  Uuilding  Act,  and 
generally  also  where  the  rules  of  the  various  local  boards 
are  in  force  ;  it  is  fairly  effective  and  very  cheap,  no  slight 
recommendation.  Ground  -wattr  is  necessarily  noticed, 
and  leads  to  the  next  heading,  Tht  Rclatisn  lutineen  Soil 
i%iui  Disfosi.  and  in  reference  to  these  the  words  of  the 
late  Isaac  Taylor  are  quoted  :  '  When  people  talk  about 
going  from  home  for  change  of  aii,  what  they  really  mean 
is  change  of  earth.'  The  idea  may  be  a  little  far-fetched, 
but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  substratum  of  truth  in  it. 
Malarial  fevers,  diarrhaa,  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and 
cholera  have  their  due  relationship  shown  to  the  action  of 
earth  and  water  as  media  for  tbeii  propagation,  and  that 
terrible  scourge  lonsumption  is  likewise  considered.  Dis- 
quieting statistics  are  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Swindon,  old  and  new,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  which  is  built  on  Kimmeiidge  clay,  al>out  loo  feet 


below  the  old  town,  and  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  ibe 
lecture  we  begin  to  think  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  icuod- 
ably  healthy  soil  or  site,  as  some  drawback  is  sure  to  be 
found  to  '  suit  all  circumstanL-es.'  Theie  le^ntcs,  ill 
applying  to  the  house  in  some  form,  will  pmbabl;  opa 
fresh  trains  of  thought,  and  we  look  to  their  coDtisuiioa 
with  interest. 


Overwork  front  ike  Teacka's  Point  ef  View,  ivilk  Sfaiil 
Reference  lo  the  Work  in  Schools  far  Cirli.  By  Mrt 
K.  Bryant,  D.Sc  London  :  Hodgson,  8g  Farria^ 
Street.  1885. 
A  LECTURE  delivered  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  by  tk 
mathematical  teacher  at  the  Camden  Road  High  Scbod 
for  Girls,  touching  however  but  one  small  part  of  tht 
subject,  and,  like  othei  apologies,  not  in  the  most  sUii- 
factory  manner.  Mrs.  (or  Dr. )  Bryant  divides  girls  iotigi 
classes,  which  we  may  call  the  normal,  the  orer-energdic, 
the  over-studious,  the  athletic,  the  indolent,  and  the  ei 
tionaL  The  few  cases  of  true  overwork,  the  exisiesa 
which  she  admits,  are,  in  her  opinion,  furnished  bytbe 
over-studious  girls,  who  would  pore  over  their  bookidij 
and  night,  and  who  need  merely  to  be  checked  ;  bol  thi 
vast  majority  of  the  alleged  c^es  are,  she  maintains,  iboa 
of  thoroughly  indolent  or  eicessiveiy  emotional  ^Is,  it 
whom  the  proper  treatment  is  v>tll-regulated  mri- 
Dental  and  bodily.  She  asserts  that  doctors  tbtaD|t 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  obsequiousness  to  the  pircnl^ 
instead  of  pointing  out  the  moral  character  of  the  cm- 
plainant,  prescribing  healthy  exercise  of  brain  and  mudti 
and  putting  a  veto  on  dissipation  and  reading  of  n 
'  ig  kind,  order  relaxation  and   rest,  which  oil; 


litlle  short  i 
the  professiOD  lo  ignore  all  that  medical  1 
written  on  the  sub^fCt  of  hysteria  and  iti 
in  aversion  lo  the  exercise  ol  volitional,  inlellectol 
and  physical  powers,  and  ;in  undue  attention 
excitement  of  the  emotions.  She  fails  to  reca^ 
nise  the  fact  that  those  who  are  normally  coostitw' 
bolh  mentally  and  physically  are  prupeily  divisible  is 
what  Mr.  Teale  calls  haies  and  tortoises.  Chat  the  U&erm 
not  the  miserable  abnormalities  she  represents,  and  ih> 
they  may  suRer  from  being  forced  onwards  dnritg  tt 
period  of  half  adoien  years  within  which  nearly  the  irluk 
development  of  the  female  is  compressed.  This  [Apio- 
logical  aspect  of  the  question  she  entirely  ignores. 

Her  school  is  prol^bly  one  of  the  best  regulated  of  in 
kind,  but  we  remember  Ibe  case  of  a  rapidly-gmwii^pl 
who  was  certainly  neither  indolent  not  emotional,  balrii 
suffered  from  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.,  traceable,  ii 
our  opinion,  to  the  ill-directed  woik  of  one  of  the  fidi' 
public  schools,  where  the  subjects  taught  were  hi  t<>> 
high,  but  the  method  of  learning  enforced  involved  the 
maximum  of  distasteful  labour.  Three  months'  rest  nl 
change  of  scene,  followed  by  ■  year  at  another  scholl, 
which  sends  the  most  successful  students  to  Girtoo  oA 
Newnham,  and  wheie  cricket  and  football  ai 
i,  worked  wonders. 


Cutting  off  the  Watbr  Supply.— On  He  (4 
inst.,  a  man,  said  to  be  employed  by  the  sanitary  anib 
cut  off  the  water  supply  from  Ibe  inhabiCanu  of  Born 
a  colliery  vilkge  near  Newcastle.  It  bai  also  beet 
stopped  at  the  neighbouring  cnlliery  of  Westmooc.  Tk 
reason  allied  for  this  pioceeding  is  that  the  aalhoriticiV 
to  the  present  have  failed  to  obtain  the  waler-iate  te 
From  the  owners  of  property  to  which  water  is  sapj*"*- 
The  autborilies  would  appear  to  be  determined  lo  fnccAt 
water-iate  from  the  occupier  iosiead  of  the  owaa  ■ 
decided  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  a  short  time*go>  k 
is,  however,  dangeront  policy  to  imperil  the  pnbtic  boM 
on  any  grounds  whatsoever. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Andi  aliiram  farttm. 


mnicatiotu  must  htar  tfu  signaturt  of  tht  writtTf 
not  necessarily  for  publication.^ 


/ARDS    FOR    VENTILATION    AT  THE 
^NATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

ead  with  great  Interest  the  correspondence  and 
I  your  valuable  paper  on  the  awards  of  the  jury 
ion  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition. 
he  honour  of  exhibiting,  at  Stand  467,  South 

ventilator  for  sewers  and  hospitals  for  infec- 
ses,  &c.,  also  plans  for  the  purification  of  water 
I  filtration.  The  ventilators  were  quite  ready 
t  to  which  the  jury  might  have  thought  fit  to 
m.  I  received  no  intimation  or  notice,  either 
ury  or  the  officials,  concerning  any  test  or  trial, 
me  the  jury  visited  the  exhibit  they  took  twelve 
■  each  invention  ;  the  second  time  I  was  honoured 
t  by  the  jury  I  was  requested  to  forward  twelve 

each  invention  to  the  jury-room,  together  with 
1  remarks  I  thought  might  aid  the  jury  in  their 
QS.     I  did  so,   and   that  is  all  I  heard  of  the 

e  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Messrs. 
ms,  and  others,  showing  the  method  of  testing, 
lid  not  see  that  ingenious  method  of  raising  the 
ted  by  the  jury.     It  would  be  so  useful  in  a 

;  by  so  excellent  a  device  you  could  at  any 
eate  a  current  of  air  by  giving  a  boy  a  copper 

handle.     Would  it  not  have  been  an  improve- 

jury  had  fitted  a  penny  whistle  at  the  outlet  of 
:ors  ?  then  the  jury  could  have  both  seen  and 

ventilators  at  work  !  Truly  *  when  the  cat  is 
I.I.C.E.  will  play,*  even  with  life  and  death, 
►e  regretted  that  such  a  controversy  should  have 
is  a  very  grave  question,  and,  with  an  annual 
from  zymotic  diseases  of  100,000,  it  is  a  ques- 
1  importance  to  the  commonwealth. 

1885.  Samuel  C.  Dean. 

rtunate  that  no  official  or  authoritative  descrip- 
tnethods  by  which  the  tests  are  carried  out  has 
public.  Those  interested  are  dependent  for 
lation  upon  the  exhibitors  who  are  present  and 
al  observers  whose  accounts  vary.  Messr«. 
'  that  there  is  an  easy  way  of  testing  the 
:ntilators,  but  give  no  inkling  of  what  it  is.  I 
fill  write  some  letters  on  the  subject,  for  *  in  the 
f  counsellors  there  is  wisdom.* 
ister,  S.W.  Experience. 

o,  1885. 


ROCKETS'   FOR    TESTING    DRAINS. 

little  invention  is  being  daily  used  by  the 
f  the  London  Sanitary  Protection  Association, 
id  by  them  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  their 
ink  a  description  of  it,  with  drawings,  may 
terest  to  our  brother  sanitary  engineers,  and, 
.  protected  by  any  patent,  they  are  welcome  to 
ich  as  they  please. 

;rtainly  not  assumed  its  finished  or  final  form 
;elves  are  improving  upon  it  almost  weekly), 
QO  doubt  that  improvements  will  suggest  them- 
iny  of  your  readers  ;  and  if  they  first  try  them 
and  then,  if  successful,  describe  them  in  your 
ey  will  confer  a  favour  on  the  profession. 
!  the  '  smoke-test  *  for  drains  and  soil-pipes  is 


by  DO  means  new,  but,  as  the  general  sanitary  condition 
of  dwelling-houses  improves,  the  number  of  houses  to 
which  it  is  conveniently  applicable  increases,  and  it  comes 
to  be  more  and  more  used  by  sanitary  engineers. 

Every  engineer  called  in  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
sanitary  state  of  a  house,  about  which  he  knows  nothing 
beforehand,  should  go  to  it  prepared  to  apply  whichever 
of  three  tests  may  be  found  roost  suitable,  or  even  to 
employ  two  or  more  of  them  in  the  same  bouse,  as  is  often 
found  advantageous. 

These  three  tests  arc  the  *  water-test,*  the  *  smell-test,' 
and  the  *  smoke-test.* 

The  usual  method  of  applying  the  smoke*test  has  been 
to  generate  the  smoke  in  a  vessel  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  then  to  pump  it  down  into  the  drain  to  be 
tested ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  *  the  aspbyxiator,*  which  is  adver- 
tised in  your  pages  monthly,  and  a  most  excellently  con- 
structed and  efficient  machine  it  is. 

The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  heavy.  Both  the  gene- 
rating vessel  and  the  pump  are  necessarily  heavy,  so  much 
so  that  the  engineer  cannot  be  expected  to  take  them  with 
him  to  houses  unless  he  knows  that  he  will  be  able  to  use 
them  ;  and  when  he  does  take  them  they  cost  him  a  good 
deal  in  cab-hire,  and  necessitate  his  taking  an  assistant  to 
work  the  pump.  Seeing  what  an  advantage  it  would  be 
to  us  if  we  could  get  something  lighter — something  that 
the  engineer  could  carry  comfortably  in  one  hand — our 
staff  set  their  brains  to  work,  and  Mr.  Burton,  who  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  trained  mechanical  engineer, 
succeeded  in  designing  a  machine  which  does  all  the  work 
of  the  asphyxiator,  and  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  weight, 
being  all  in  one  piece  instead  of  in  two. 

He  proceeded  simply  on  the  principle  that  drawing  the 
hot  smoke  through  the  fan,  which  necessitates  heavy  cast- 
ings for  the  fan  and  its  case,  is  not  necessary,  and  that  a 
mixture  of  smoke  and  air  could  be  driven  into  the  drain 
without  passing  through  the  fan  at  all,  which  might  then 
be  made  much  lighter. 

The  machine  was  made  experimentally  from  his  draw- 
ings, and  works  well. 

While  he  was  designing  this  machine,  my  friend  Mr. 
A.  B.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  said  to  me  one  day,  *  abolish 
your  pump  altogether,  and  burn  a  **  rocket  '*  in  the  drain.* 
Knowing  as  we  do  that  a  cubic  inch  of  gunpowder,  when 
set  on  fire,  i»  converted  suddenly  into  many  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  workable  idea.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  mix  some  *  slowing  *  material  with  the 
gunpowder  to  prevent  it  being  converted  suddenly  into 
gas  [i.e,  exploding),  and  to  cause  it  to  bum  slowly,  and  it 
was  further  necessary  that  the  *  slowing  *  material  should 
be  a  smoke-producing  material,  which,  when  ignited  by 
the  gunpowder,  should  produce  a  dense  smoke.  This 
smoke  would  be  carried  forward  by  the  invisible  gases 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gunpowder,  and  this 
mixture  of  invisible  gases  and  smoke  would  soon  displace 
aU  the  air  in  the  drain  and  pipes  connected  with  it,  and 
occupy  its  place. 

The  *  slowing  *  and  *  smoke-producing  '  material, 
which  first  suggested  itself  to  me,  was  powdered  pitch ; 
but  at  this  point  I  handed  over  the  practical  carrying  out 
of  roy  ideas  to  Mr.  James  Pain,  the  eminent  firework 
maker,  of  I  St.  Maiy  Axe,  leaving  him  to  select  bis  own 
materials,  and  merely  stipulating  that  he  or  his  foreman 
should  call  upon  us  frequently  while  supplying  the  rockets 
in  order  that  we  might  tell  him  of  any  difficulties  that 
arose  in  the  practical  working  and  suggest  modifications. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings  which  I  annex  that 
the  shape  of  the  rocket  has  passed  through  very  rapid 
changes  ;  and  Mr.  Pain  has  also  changed  the  composition 
several  times,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  r^ucing  its  cost,  and 
now  tells  me  that  he  can  supply  the  rockets— if  ordered  in 
considerable  quantities — at  the  rate  of  one  penny  an 
inch,  i.e.  sixpence  for  a  six-inch  rocket  (which  bums  for 
ten  minutes,  and  is  large  enough  for  testing  an  average- 
sized  house),  and  so  on. 
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No  I  — Long  tudmal  seclion  oF  smoke  roLket  as  made 
December  15,  1S84. 

No.  2. — Longitudinal  seclion  of  smoke  rocket,  as  made 
Febraaiy  15,  1SS5. 

No.  3. — Plan  of  the  above  rocket,  showing  the  cross- 
sticks  which  ate  attached  to  it  foi  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  bridge  inside  the  drain-pipe  on  which  the  rocket  rests, 
clear  of  nay  sewage  which  may  be  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe. 

No,  4.— Longitudinal  section  of  a  metal  tube,  which  it 
is  found  advantageous  to  alhx  to  the  locket  to  kill  the 
flame  and  make  it  smoke.  It  will  occur  to  everyone  that 
the  tube  may  be  lengthened  and  bent  into  any  shape  to 
Militate  the  introduction  of  the  smoke. 

No.  5.— Three  views  of  a  '  drain- plug,'  which  it  is 
sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  found  advantageous 
to  use  with  the  smoke-rocket.  It  will  also  be  found  very 
nseliil  in  applying  the  water-test.  It  is  made  and  sold 
by  Mr.  Sotting,  of  6  Baker  Street. 

Believing  that  the  *  smoke-rocket '  is  correct  in 
principle,  though  by  do  me«u  perfect  in  its  details,  and 


(hat,  even  In  its  pceseot  form,  it  will  be  found  MtUbf 
sanitary  engineers,   I   ventnre  to    leod    yoa  the  ibM 

deiciiptioQ  of  it,  and  shall  probably  write  to  yoa  ipH 
in  two  or  three  months,  describing  the  improTtmeMstlw 
have  been  made  in  it  in  that  time,  and  if  aorofjcar 
readers  who  tries  it  is  able  to  suggest  any  improfencui, 
either  to  me  or  Mr.  Pain,  he  will  find  me  verjpwrfil, 
and  Mr.  Pain  both  grateful  and  willing  to  canyodltk 
improvements  in  practice. 

The  demand  for  the  '  rocket '  appeiis  likely  (e  be ' 
large   for  our  engineers  find  it  so  useful  that  they  me 
or  three  a  day  each,  and  as   there  ace  four  of  then, 
indicates  a  consumption  of  eight  or  ten  per  day  fn  ga 
association  alone,  and  as  there  is  an  association  cqul  I 
ours  in   Edinbui^h,   and  others    not    much   smilla  I 
Glasgow  Dublin,   Liverpool,  Bradford,  NewcailKud 
dozen    other    towns,    not  to   speak   of    ail    the   (auU 
engineers   in   private  practice,  I  tell  Mr.  Fain  thitiftt 
can  make   the  things  cheap  enough,    and   workiof  qa~ 
smoothly  and  certainly,  he  will  sell  many  thousands  in  1I 
year.  Cosmo  Innes,  M.lnit.C.E., 

Sec  Load.  San.  Protec  As«t 

I  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

A   NEW    DEPARTURE  IN  HOUSE   DRAISAffi 

Will  you  permit  me  10  reply  10  the  lettenof 
Alexander,  A.  Kyd,  and  H.  Masters,  printed  ia 
number  of  the  Sasitakv  Record. 

I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  diiGnail 
'the  double  check   system  of  bouse  drainage,'  tefc 
by  Mr.  Masters,  but,  judging  of  the  system  by  the : 
which   he  has  sent  to  you,  I  think   it  is  clear  llal  li 
anangemeal    differs  materially    from 
described. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Kyd  for  the  friendly  lone  o(  li 
letter.  As  to  the  model  by-laws  which  be  refen  H^  dl 
Local  Government  Board  allow  the  orrangeaieDt  (i)Oi^ 
where  another  arrangement  (a)  is  impracticable.  And  r^ 
arrangement  (b)  is  su^^ted,  as  expressly  staled  is 
annotated  edition  of  the  by-laws.  Mo  meet  cases  ■kcrtik 
building  actually  abuts  upon  the  street  in  front,  uid' 
sequenlly  has  no  forecourt  or  area  of  any  kind.' 

By  the  arrangement  {b)  an  nntiapped  opening  tt  Al 
upper  end  of  the  drains  is  required.     I  suppose      " 

sons  will  agree  with   me  that-  this  is  a  most  ni _ 

thing  :  it  is  not  found  in  my  arrangement,  and  to  myM 
constitutes  by  itself  a  very  important  difference  ba^ 
the  two  systems. 

It  i«  required  also  by  (*)  that  the  soil-pipe  Aoaldt* 
nect  with  the  drains  without  the  intervention  of  ■■T''^ 
and  it  is  permitted  that  the  soil-pipe  may,  if  of  «*■' 
size,  &c.,  take  the  place  of  the  front  ventilating  pipe.  > 
by  this  arrangement  the  foul  air  of  the  drains  is  iUobbI'i 
ascend  the  soil-pipe  past  the  connection  of  the  w.t  W 
is  clearly  shown  in  Mr.  Rt^rs  Field's  illostialiM  (* 
20)  to  the  annotated  edition  of  the  model  by-lam- 

Now  this  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  I  adnwtt;  '* 
stead  of  laying  on  foul  air  to  the  house  I  dri>cil>^ 
from  it.  I  think  then  that  the  arrangement  (f)  »M^* 
only  permitted  in  certain  cases  is  but  a  leebie  lad  W 
hearted  step  in  the  direction  of  my  suggestitn,  and  is  ■' 
may  say  so,  a  very  undesirable  arrangement,  hatttif  ■■ 
does  between  two  systems. 

As  to  trapped  wastes  joining  the  soiI-|»pe,  I  Ad  ^ 
think  it  necessary  to  disconnect  them,  and  for  tbc  M* 
ing  reasons.  I  applied  the  severest  tests  I  could  by  M 
of  the  W.C,  and  utterly  failed  in  the  attempt  to  syjiwi 
the  waste-traps  ;  and  I  was  convinced  Uiat  if  the  B^* 
were  emptied  there  would  always  be  a  carjent  of  air^ 
ing  from  the  house  down  the  waste-pipe.  The  iifcdM 
holes  which  Mr.  Kyd  refers  to  kdded  but  little  to* 
expenditure,  and  personally  I  think  they  ore  •ortb  M 
cost.     An  engineer  may  design  an  admiiabie  ■i*'!'^ 

of  drains,  4e.,  may  see  them  propel' '""  *^ 

leave  them  in  excellent  working  order 
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t  still  reoiatn  to  some  extent  at  the  merqr  of 
careless,  or  mischievous  servants,  and  therefore 
desirable  that,  as  modem  drains  once  laid  are 
1  immovable,  there  should  be  means  provided  for 
\  them  readily  at  all  important  points. 
,  1885.  D.  J.  Ebbetts. 


'  December  number  there  is  an  interesting  article 
.  J.  Ebbetts  on  *  A  New  Departure  in  House 
'and  I  should  like  to  try  the  plan,  but  find  that  the 
5  omitted  to  say  how  the  heights  of  the  inlet  pipes 
Qtlet  or  extract  flue  compare,  that  is,  he  does  not 
high  he  carries  the  soil-pipe  on  the  north  side, 
»imply  up  to  the  gutter  or  hi  gher  ?  Is  there  any 
>vering  to  the  soil-pipe  ?  In  a  case  where  the 
istem  is  not  available,  for  wa  nt  of  waterworks, 
5  system  answer  ?  If  the  author  will  kindly  clear 
natters  he  will  confer  a  favour  on 

F.  P.  Grandin. 
;cnt  Road,  Jersey,  Jan.  16. 

experiments  made  I  should  say  that  the  relative 
r  the  soil-pipe  and  ventilation-pipe  are  of  no 
:>rtance  so  long  as  the  ventilation -pipe  is  slightly 
t. 

vl  or  fitting  on  the  soil-pipe  would  be  of  any 
unless  it  were  an  *  inlet  cowl,* and  there  is  really 
f  one. 

ing  cistern  is  of  less  necessity  with  the  system  I 
ribed  than  with  any  other  system,  but  they  are 
luable  in  keeping  the  drains  clean.  Wherever  a 
>et  is  used,  surely  a  flushing  cistern  can  also  be 
thirty-gallon  cistern,  discharging  once  in  every 
II  hours,  would  be  sufficient  for  most  houses, 
I  be  fed  by  a  rain-water  pipe,  or  better,  a  small 
:  cistern,  wi:h  a  branch  from  the  water-closet 
be  used  in  dry  weather. — D.  J.  Ebbetts.] 


.'le  of  trapping  and  ventilating  house-drains  de- 
y  Mr.  D.  J.  Ebbetts  in  your  December  issue  is 
neither  is  it  a  first-class  style.     I  look  upon  it, 

done  it,  as  a  second-rate  way  of  executing  the 
he  plan  will  be  seen  illustrated  in  fig.  22  of  my 

March  22,  1 883,  while  Mr.  Beattie,  plumber,  of 
nd  Edinburgh,  also  published  the  plan  several 
.  Professor  Fleming  Jenkin  also  published  a 
178  in  which  the  foul  air  would  blow  off  at  a 

when  the  closets  were  let  off. 

however,  always  looked  upon  direct  communi- 
ween  the  soil-pipe  and  the  drain  as  an  infetior 
ing  the  work ;  hence,  in  my  Patent  of  July  9, 
68,  the  house,  drain  is  shown  ventilated  by  high- 
:  and  high-level  outlet  quite  independent  of  the 
In  some  cases  the  ventilating-pipe  for  the  trap 
t  of  the  soil-pipe  may  be  carried  as  high  as  the 

it  is  seldom  that  is  needed.     When  both  pipes 

the  roof  it  matters  little  which  is  the  inlet  and 
;  outlet,  and  if  the  soil-pipe  is  inside  the  house 
ventilating-pipe  outside,  then,  when  there  is  no 

air  will  go  up  the  soil-pipe,  except  during  the 
ds  a  closet  is  running. 

t)etts*  *  new  departure '  is  not  a  new  idea,  neither 
nprovement  upon  the  best  style  of  work  as  car- 
•y  various  plumbers  for  years  back. — I  am,  &c., 
^  Feb.  7,  1885.  W.  P.  BUCHAN. 

ITILATION  OF   PUBLIC    SEWERS. 

uch  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  subject, 
little  difficult  to  find  sufficient  unity  of  opinion  to 
rone  to  say  that  such  and  such  is  the  most  ap- 
;thod.  A  very  large  number  of  towns  ventilate 
rs  by  open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  the  roadways, 
ixdy  donbtSil  whether  this  is  a  very  safe  practice. 


In  some  localities,  by  arrangement  with  property  owners^ 
ventilating  shafts  from  the  sewers  are  carried  up  by  the 
chimney  stacks  of  the  adjoining  houses.  On  one  estate 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  by  arrangement  with  the 
landholders,  no  gratings  are  to  be  placed  in  the  streets, 
but  ventilating  flues  connected  with  the  sewers  are  to  be' 
built  into  the  chimney  stacks  of  the  houses.  Now  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  can 
give  an  authoritative  utterance  on  this  vexed  question.  The 
points  of  importance  are  : — i.  To  what  extent  is  there 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  sewer  air 
which  escapes  from  the  ventilating  gratings  in  the  public 
roads.  2.  Is  there  not  considerable  danger  to  the  occu- 
pants of  any  house  having  a  ventilating  shaft  from  the 
sewer,  carried  up  near  a  chimney  flue,  from  the  sewer  air 
being  blown  down  into  the  rooms  through  the  chimney 
flue. — Yours,  &c.,  C.  Bond. 


PATENT  Cast-iron  inspection  or 

ACCESS-PIPES  FOR  HOUSE-DRAINS. 

In  your  current  issue  I  notice  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  P. 
Buchan  in  reference  to  the  above.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
trespass  on  your  valuable  space  in  reply  further  than  to 
say  that  Mr.  Buchan^s  device  is  in  fire-clay,  whereas  my 
device  is  in  cast-iron,  and  of  a  totally  different  construction. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  little  misapprehension^ 
which  I  suppose  must  account  for  the  letter  in  question. 

G.  C.  Davies. 

65  Lausanne  Road,  London,  S.E., 
Jan.  31,  1885. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


Seasonal  Mortality.— Some  interesting  details  with 
regard  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Scotland  at  various 
periods  of  the  year  are  given  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
Dr.  Cunynghame  to  the  Registrar-General.  Among 
children  under  five  years  of  age  the  greatest  mortality 
during  the  year  was  in  the  months  of  January  and  March. 
Among  those  between  five  years  and  twenty  years  of  age 
the  most  fatal  months  were  March,  May,  and  June.  Adults 
succumbed  most  numerously  during  January,  in  which 
month  the  death-rate  reached  its  highest  point  for  the  year. 
The  lowest  death-rate  was  in  September. 

Diseased  Meat. — Edward  Ascough,  a  butcher,  was 
charged  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Middlesbro' 
on  the  26th  ult.  with  having  exposed  for  sale  at  the  market 
place,  Middlesbro,*  on  January  3,  sixty-eight  pieces  of 
meat  which  were  unfit  for  human  food.  From  evidence  in 
support  of  the  charge,  it  appeared  that  the  animal  had 
suffered  from  wasting  or  lung  disease  which  rendered  the 
flesh  unwholesome.  The  defendant  was  fined  in  the 
mitigated  penalty  of  15/.,  or,  in  default,  six  weeks*^ 
imprisonment. 

The  Inspection  of  Dairies. — At  the  Northumber- 
land quarter  sessions,  held  at  Newcastle  on  February  5, 
the  inspector  reported  that  a  dairyman's  byre  at  Scotswood 
was  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  It  had  in 
1879  been  licensed  for  four  cows,  but  there  had  alwa3rs 
been  ten  cows  kept  in  it.  Typhoid  fever  prevailed  in  the 
district ;  and  in  no  less  than  eleven  of  the  cases  the 
patients  received  their  milk  from  the  dairy  in  question. 
The  committee  suggested  that  the  chief  constable  should 
be  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  local  authorities  in 
such  matters  as  the  cleansing  of  dairies  and  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders. 

Pernicious  Ignorance. — As  exemplifying  one  of  the 
many  instances  that  could  be  adduced,  where  sanitary 
officers  meet  with  opposition  where  they  may  reasonably 
expect  support ;  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Darlington 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  a  member  sagely  delivered  his 
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views  on  the  ukIgsshms  of  drainage  ^encrallf,  and  stated  ' 
bis  candid  opinion — that  if  tbete  hid  not  been  any  iiyslem  ' 
of  draining  inaugurated  in  this  country  it  would  have  i 
been  as  healthy  as  it  is  now  This  gentleman  would,  I 
doubtless,  have  approved  of  Ihe  lodgings  where  the  land- 
lady received  complaints  of  bad  smells,  by  the  assurance 
Ibat  it  could  not  be  the  drains,  for  there  were  not  any. 

M,  Fordoi  gives  in  Cosmos  a  very  simple  and  useful 
method  for  detecting  lead  in  Ihe  tinning  of  culinary  uten- 
sils. The  vessel  being  carefully  cleaned  to  remove  grease, 
a  &.taa  of  nitric  acid  is  applied  to  any  part,  and  a  gentle 
lieat  IS  used  to  dry  the  spot.  A  drop  of  solution  of  iodide 
■»f  potassium  is  applied  to  the  spot,  and  W  lead  be  present 
A  yellow  iodide  of  lead  is  formed. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

Tmb  Nkw  Waterworks  at  Kenilworth  — Some 
years  ago  a  scheme  for  providing  the  town  of  Kenilworth 
with  a  good  unlimited  water  supply  was  started  by  a  co-n- 
pany  in  London,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  taken  up  by 
local  directors,  who  then  carried  the  scheme  out.  The 
works,  which  were  opened  early  in  the  year,  are  situated 
on  the  road  leading  from  Coventry  to  Kenilworth.  The 
water  supply  b  obtained  from  a  sandstone  hill,  into  which 
an  adit  (5  feet  in  width  and  16  feet  deep)  was  diiten  for 
a  distance  of  375  feet.  Underground  chambers  have  heen 
constructed  for  the  storage  oF  the  water,  and  a  pumping 
station  erected,  which  contains  two  il  horse-power  gas 
engines.  The  supply  is  estimated  at  from  12,000  to 
16,000  gallons  per  hour  ;  and  the  water  is  raised  to  Ihe 
top  of  a  tower  on  Tcnlor's  Elill,  from  which  the  town  is 
supplied  by  gravilation.  This  tower  is  some  60  feet  in 
height,  and  has  at  the  top  a  storage-tank  capable  of  hold- 
ing 27,000  gallons.  The  town  is  fed  by  means  of  four 
and  three  inch  mains,  connected  with  which  are  seventy- 
five  hydrants  and  seven  fountains,  in  addition  to  stand- 
rts,  &c.,  for  general  supply.  The  total  cost  is  stated  to 
8,500/. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
water  supply  to  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  a  project  has 
been  mooted  for  the  Corporations  of  these  towns  to  pur- 
chase the  interests  of  the  present  water  company  in  order 
that  the  ratepayers  may  be  able  to  deal  more  efteclually 
dith  this  important  question. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Ihe  York  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  Mr.  J.  F.  Maishall,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  presented  an  exhaustive  report  relative  to  the 
water  supply  of  Bishopthotpe,  (o  which  the  atieation  of  the 
board  had  been  forcibly  drawn  at  a  previous  meeting.  It 
appears  that  the  water-supply  of  the  village  is  almost 
Wholly  derived  from  wells,  of  which  a  large  number  were 
contaminated  in  a  greater  ot  less  degree  by  the  percolation 
of  impure  surface  water  and  sewage  matter.  Thirty-two 
samples  of  water  vrere  analysed,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
better-class  houses  had  the  best  water,  fiom  the  general 
cleanliness  cf  their  surroundings  ;  but,  without  exception, 
the  whole  of  the  cottagers'  wells  were  polluted,  and  gave  a 
very  undesirable  supp^,  whilst  some  are  positively  danger- 
ous to  health-  The  report  is  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
tabuUr  analysis  of  the  quality  of  various  samples  of  water 


SEWERAGE. 
Main  Drainage  Work  in  the  Birmingham  Dis- 
trict. — The  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  Birmingham 
Tame  and  Rea  District  Drainage  Board  last  year,  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting  held  a  short  time  since, 
shows  they  are  making  satisfactory  progress  with  the 
important  and  extensive  operations  under  their  control. 
Their  expenditure  lost  year  was  close  upon  30,000/., 
bringing  the  total  sum  expended  by  them  on  drainage 
works  which  alTect  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham,  Aston 
Manor,  Balsall  Heath,  Smethwick,  Ilaibome,  Hands- 
worth,  and  Sallley  Local  Board  districts,  &c.,  to  386,000/. 
This  represents  a  capital  outlay  of  aomethiog  like  131.  per 
iie&d  of  the  population  embraced  by  their  operations.   The 


work  is  not  yet  completed,  however,  and  will  h; 
that  lime  have  cost  something  like  400,000/.  Tkf 
have,  however,  900  acres  of  freehold  land,  whkb  ii  li. 
creasing  in  value  tor  sewage  farmi  and  other  pirpwi, 
and  above  10,000/.  worlh  of  live  stock.  The  duima 
(Mr.  Alderman  Avery)  claims  that  the  puriGcatioo  wata 
and  system  employed  by  the  Board  are  entirely  nectWiJ 
in  operation.  They  are  now  engaged  jn  catiyiagait  Ik 
recommendations  of  the  Birmingham  Sewage  Inqmij 
Commission  of  1871,  viz.  that  the  sewage  shoold  be  pnb- 
pilaied  ia  tanks  and  the  acids  neutralised  hj  mtw 
of  lime,  its  ultimate  purification  b«Dg  eSccttd  bf 
means  of  land  irrigation.  The  advantage  of  this  csa- 
bination  was  found  to  be  that  one  acre  of  land  aflci  p*- 
cipitation  was  found  to  be  as  effective  aa  six  or  eight  m 
without  it.  In  July  last  the  late  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  grr^ 
evidence  before  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  SciKa|E 
Board,  said,  respecting  the  scheme  carried  oat  ia  tk 
Birmingham  district,  that  '  the  construction  of  the  lial 
the  precipitatLng  agents  used,  and  the  whtrie  care  * 
which  the  process  of  precipitation  and  purificitkii 
carried  out,  are  so  perfect  that  even  dealing  with  thtsn 
of  sewage,  not  the  slightest  inconvenience  ii  felt,  lad  it 
complaint,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  made  liiicelk 
construction  of  the  precipitating  works.' 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Sewsgel* 
charge,  of  which  Lord  Granville  vras  chairman,  Iwiiht 
reported  respecting  the  Birmingham  scheme  that  'Oollf 
whole  we  consider  this  plan  offers  one  of  the  most  fcuilli 
means  of  solving  the  difficulty.'  At  the  Saltley  Srnt 
Farm  a  daily  produce  of  milk  is  realised,  amoiuitia[t> 
135  gallons,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  shortlr  k  • 
creased  to  zoo  gallons,  and  there  are  six  siliK  iaopea- 
The  quality  of  the  ensilage  has  not  yet  ben  a- 
certaioed. 


THE    HOUSING   OF  THE    WORKW 
CLASSES. 


In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Comoiswi  * 
the  Housing  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  the  Enl  > 
Shaftesbury  staled  his  opinion  that  the  Latnaricf  QMrf 
Lodging-houses  Act  of  1851  would  meet  alinoat  cnr 
thing  that  is  required  at  the  present  moment,  wbon^  ^ 
point  of  fad,  it  has  been  a  dead  letter.  But  the  Con* 
Lodging  houses  Act  of  the  same  year  has  heel  *! 
largely  applied  all  over  England,  and  is  VE17  lu^* 
operation  in  the  metropolis.  Lord  Shafleshnry  (V^B 
that  every  night  in  London  there  are  frcffli  inW* 
30,000  people  sleeping  in  houses  under  that  Ati;» 
both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  other  great  ti>*Bi>> 
physical  and  moral  benefits  have  been  most  ialiiUa> 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Loajeafc 
in  single  rooms.  The  evil  of  overcrowding  his  iooo* 
very  much  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  large  dinil»i*^ 
of  the  popuUition  for  the  making  of  new  streets,  n'* 
Thames  Embankment  and  the  Law  Conrli,  ■odd'* 
general  improvements  throughout  London.  The  f^ 
lation  were  overcrowded  before,  bat  now  they  hwi  ■*' 
cnme  Overcrowded  to  an  extent  never  befcR  b)A 
When,  for  instance,  the  rookeries 
the  site  of  New  Oxford  Street  were  dcsred 
population  flowed  over  mto  Church  Lane 
streets,  and  the  houses,  which  were  thi 
became  crowded  to  such  an  eitertl  that  it  was  iMprik 
for  the  people  to  live  in  them  with  any  hope  of  kolk* 
decency.     Then,  again,  when  the  deaiaacct  tookdtf' 


dcsred  a>n,H 
■e  and  the  i#i;> 


Westm. 


Lord  Shalleibury  explained  to  the  Royal 

he  went  over  the  bouses  binuell,  and  haa  ek  iy_ 

from  the  occupants' own  lipsihu  manjsf  IboilxiVl* 


F«k  16,  iffiS'l 
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4Bi  VCR  coin  pdled  bj  their  landlords  lo  lake  oner 
d  te  on  exactly  the  same  tent  for  Ibe  one  room 
tl  Iwa  fonnerif  paid  for  the  two  rooms,  A  great  rnnny 
arc  driven  across  the  river,  but  that  involved  very  seiioui 
boiitin  Id  the  poor  people  who  hod  to  live  such  a  dis- 
ace  from  their  work,  or  form  new  relations  of  labour  in 
e  diitriclE  to  which  they  fled.  Besides  the  evil  of  the 
Dwding  of  poor  families  in  single  rooms,  his  lordship  staled 
U  be  hod  known  many  cases  where  lodgers  were  taken 

well.  He  saw  once  four  distinct  families  in  one  room, 
cb  occapjiog  >  corner.  The  stale  of  the  houses  thus 
xufncd  may  be  gathered  from  the  foa  that  when  the 
orlimeD  begait  to  pull  down  pails  of  the  houses  in 
(ntdair*  BnildioRi,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  the  swarnis  of 
snnin  were  so  great  that  there  wu  a  strike  ;  and  the 
oiknen,  thongb  accustomed  to  Ihcir  task,  would  not  le- 
an ontil  fire-engines  had  been  introduced,  c!]3,r|;ed  with 
■ler,  which  deslioyed  the  animals  and  pumped  Ihem  out 
r  existence.  Lord  Shaftesbu^i's  experience  of  the  lives 
f  the  very  poor  in  London  has  been  extensive  and 
ecnliar,  and  he  his  furnished  the  Royal  Commission  with 
laiij  striking  and  painful  incidents.  Speaking  of  Frying' 
an  Alley,  a  famous  purlieu  of  Ifolboni,  his  lordship 
ijs  :— '  In  the  first  house  I  turned  into  there  was  a  single 
»iiu  The  window  was  very  small,  and  tifc  light  came 
liDogh  the  door.  I  saw  a  young  woman  there,  and  I 
Aed  her  if  she  had  been  there  some  Utile  time.  "  Yes,' 
be  said,  "my  husband  goes  out  to  work,  and  is 
U^  to  come  here  to  be  near  his  work.!'  She 
iddcd,  "I  am  miserable."  "What  U  it?"  I  asked. 
'Louk  there,"  she  replied,  "at  that  great  hole.  The 
mdlord  will  not  mend  it  I  have  10  sit  up  every  night 
lal  vilch,  or  my  hashand  docs  so,  because  that  bole  is 
net  t  common  sewer,  and  the  rats  come  up,  sometimes 
wenly  at  a  time,  and  if  we  did  not  watch  for  them  I  hey 
■mid  eat  the  baby  up." '  Speaking  of  a  visit  to  a  low 
xllir  in  Tycdall's  Buildings,  his  loidship  says  : — '  There 
m  not  so  much  wood  in  it  as  would  make  a  foggol. 
line  weie  a  woman  and  two  children  there,  and  from  a 
ule  in  the  ceiling  there  came  a  long  open  wooden  trough, 
■pported  by  props,  and  from  that  flowed  all  the  Eltb  of 
K  house  atuve  into  the  common  sewer.  Nobody  paid 
be  least  attention  to  it.'  The  evidence  taken  by  the 
lojal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  theWorkingClasses 
oniU  to  a  considerable  change  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
ibouring  population  of  the  metropolis  in  relation  to 
bttnck'  dwellings.  Lord  Shaftesbury  slated  to  the 
OBinisnon  that  those  classes  would  now  go  as  readily 
te  the  great  blocks  of  houses  as  into  small  hoascs.  For 
loDg  time  there  was  the  greatest  dcire  in  London  and 
lier  large  towns  that  every  man  should  have  in  his  own 
"tsc  his  own  casllc.  But  in  London  this  is  impossible, 
<d  now  so  far  from  Iheie  being  reluctance  to  go 
to  the  laige  blocks  Lord  Shaftesbury  Says  he  has  found 
e  model  lodging-house  people  will  pay  \s.  more  a 
I«k  to  gel  a  little  higher  up  in  order  that  they 
9  get  a  better  air  and  a  belter  view.  He  has  no 
libt  that  if  many  of  these  houses  were  constructed 
th  many  stories  in  order  to  save  land,  the  peopie  would 

ioto  them  most  readily.  In  reply  10  Sir  Richard  Cross, 
Td  Shaftesbury  said  that  while  there  were  a  great  number 
people  who  live  in  the  worst  houses  on  account  of  the 
id  to  be  near  their  work,  there  were  a  greatnumber  who 
^t  JBit  as  well  live  elsewhere.  Many  mote  might,  and 
oM,  go  into  the  suburbs  were  railways  a  little  more 
•ral  and  more  convenient  in  their  running  of  trains. 
red  bow  he  would  deal  with  the  very  lowest  clas^ — the 
^tory  class — in  Loodon  and  in  oihei  great  towns,  his 
Uhip  admitted  that  be  had  never  been  able  to  see  any 
:  (node,  except  by  a  complete  alieiaibn  of  the  stale  of 
lety.  in  which  Ihey  could  be  benefited.  They  were 
ajn  moving  about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work. 
ej  tktcly  remained  more  than  three  months  in  the  same 
cc  This  was  not  ■  class  of  people  who  could  affoid 
K>  into  the  Improved  Dwellings,  and  if  Ihey  went  there 
m  hahiU  trae  tatiL  ihM  Ihey  woaH  Bulfc  Ibe  builiiap  ' 


as  bad  as  ihe  places  ihey  had  left.  Asked  whether  he 
could  make  any  suggeslion  lo  ihc  Commissioners  as  to  the 
best  way  of  dealing  wiih  that  lowest  diss,  his  lotdship 
replied  thai  he  had  not  a  notion  what  to  do  with  them. 

New  Artisans'  Dweluncs  in  Lambetii.— A  block 
of  buildings  for  the  industrial  classes  has  just  been  erected 
in  Walnut  Tree  Walk,  off  Kennington  Road,  Lambeth. 
The  buildings,  which  are  in  two  blocks,  have  a  frontage 
to  Walnut  Tree  Walk  40  ft.  in  length,  and  extend  to  a 
depth  of  100  ft.  They  contain  four  floors,  and  are  50  ft. 
in  height.  The  elevation  is  faced  with  while  Suffolk 
brick,  and  the  fronlage  is  ornamented  wilh  moulded  and 
cut  brick  panels  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Finsbury.  The 
keystones,  copings,  and  finials  are  in  Porllind  stone. 
Each  floor  contains  four  sets  of  apartmeals,  in  suites  of 
three  rooms  each,  consisting  of  living-room,  bedroom,  and 
kitchen,  wilh  separate  water-closets  to  each  suite.  The 
living-rooms  ate  titled  with  two  cupboards,  and  there  is 
one  in  each  of  the  bedrooms,  whilst  the  kitchens,  in  addi- 
tion to  dressers  and  cupboards,  ate  supplied  with  coppers, 
sink,  and  coal  hunker.  There  are  stone  staircases  from 
the  giound  to  the  upper  floor.  The  open  flat  too',  which 
is  intended  for  both  drying  and  recreation  purposes,  is 
conslruclcd  of  concrete  slabs  and  cement,  and  enclosed  by 
a  parapet  wall  4  ft.  in  height.  Messrs.  Slock,  Page.  & 
Stock,  of  Duke  Street,  Loodon  Bridge,  are  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  J,  Fotd  &  Sons,  of  Denmark  [lil!,  are  the 
contractors.  The  cost  of  tbe  buildings,  which  have  been 
erected  for  Mr.  Mackenzie,  is  4,000/. 

Prof.  Felix  Adler  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  'The 
Tenement-House  Question,'  at  Chickering  Hall,  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  in  which  he  said  that  the  greatest  evil  wa^ 
overcrowding,  and  that  he  knew  where  a  man  lives  willr 
his  wife,  children,  and  nine  boarders  in  two  small  rooms. 
He  said  that  the  law  which  allows  630  cubic  feel  of  air  to 
every  human  being  is  peraislently  violated.  He  thought 
Ihat  steps  should  be  taken  in  New  Vork,  similar  lo  those 
in  London,  where  i3,ooa,ooo  dollars  were  being  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  for  50,000  human 
beings  on  4.1  acres,  and  that  the  public  balhs  should  be 
kept  open  during  the  winter. 

Overcrowding  in  New  York A  medical  commis- 
sioner of  ihe  JVew  Yeri  Tribunt  is  publishing  in  that 
journal  the  results  of  examinaiions  he  has  made  into  the 
condition  and  dwellings  of  the  poor  of  New  York.  In  a 
recent  article  he  refers  lo  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
tenement -houses.  Although  the  first  tenement  was  erected 
about  1S38,  by  the  year  1S65,  when  a  sanitary  census  was 
taken,  there  were  15,309  tenements  on  Manhattan  Island. 
In  iS79  their  number  had  increased  to  zl,l&3,  and  in  1SS3 
to  25,663,  including  apartment  houses  and  flats.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  in  each  tenement  in  1S64  was 
35  ;  but  in  964  houses  inspected  last  summer  by  the 
Tenement -bouse  Commission  there  were  S,8ii  families 
and  37,114  persons,  or  an  average  of  40  tenants  to  each 
house.  In  1S64  it  was  estimated  that  half  a  million  pet- 
sons  lived  in  tenements  ;  now  the  number  is  not  far  short 
of  a  million.  But  there  are  also  hundreds  of  small  build- 
ings which  possess  all  the  attributes  of  tenements,  and 
which  are  lacking  in  sanitary  needs.  There  are  17,615 
wooden  buildings  on  Manhattan  Island  occupied  as  dwell- 
ings or  as  lodging-houses,  and  ibeie  are  29,000  buildingi 
used  partly  for  business  purposes  and  partly  as  residences. 
Strikmg  a  comparison  between  number  of  houses  and 
population,  it  appears  that  Ihe  average  number  of  inmate.*- 
per  house  in  the  principal  American  cities  is  as  follows. 
Philadelphia,  6 ;  Brookl)-n,  9  1  St.  Louis,  S  ;  Chicago, 
SI  i  Baltimore,  6^  ;  Boston,  SJ  ;  and  New  York,  16J. 
But  other  facts  show  an  unexampled  crowding  of  popula- 
tion in  New  York.  Of  the  total  number  of  dwellings  in 
thai  city,  10,314  contain  one  family,  or  six  persons,  in- 
cluding domestics;  16,982  houses  or  flats  contain  one 
family  on  a  floor,  or  35  persons  ;  while  18,966  tenement* 
accommodate  50  persons  each  on  an  avet>g:,  or  almost 
1,000,000  peitoai.     Hoieotec,  large  ccctiooi  of  (be  cilf 
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are  covered  with  houses  standing  so  close  to  each  other  as 
hardly  to  permit  air  or  light  to  gain  access  to  the  lower 
rooms.  There  are  no  fewer  than  2,500  rear  tenements 
separated  by  yards  rarely  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  front  houses,  while  in  many  cases  the  space  is 
not  half  that  amount.  Only  radical  measures  can  remedy 
the  evil.  There  were  720  rear  tenements  examined, 
which  abutted  directly  upon  each  other,  and  in  these 
dwellings  there  were  not  less  than  20,000  persons,  bereft 
of  sunlight  and  air. 

A  resident  in  the  Barn-close  district,  Gateshead,  was  re* 
cently  removed  to  the  Gateshead  Fever  Hospital  suffering 
from  a  very  severe  attack  of  typhus.  When  the  medical 
officer  was  investigating  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  in  this 
locality  he  found  that  the  patients  had  been  living  in  the 
basement  of  a  house  belonging  to  a  paid  servant  of  the 
Gateshead  Corporation,  and  on  removing  a  portion  of  the 
floor  he  discovered  a  mass  of  stagnant  sewage  matter, 
which  had  leaked  from  defective  drains.  Unfortunately 
horrors  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  are 
not  always  so  promptly  discovered  and  rectified. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

The  law  condemns  both  man  and  woman 
fVho  st<als  the  goose /rom^  off  the  common; 
But  lets  the  greater  feUm  foose^ 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 


The  Parks  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation 
have  recommended  the  purchase  of  12^  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  Elswick  Park  for  extending  the 
same.  The  committee  suggest  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  purchase -money  could  be  recouped  by  the  sale  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  site  for  building  purposes. 

The  Paving  and  Drainage  Committee  of  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  reported 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  that  they  had  received  a 
most  generous  offer  to  present  to  the  town,  free  of  cost,  a 
piece  of  land  co<  taining  not  less  than  four  acres,  on  con- 
dition that  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  and  belonging  to  the 
board  should,  together  with  the  above-named  four  acres, 
be  devoted  entirely  for  a  public  recreation  ground.  The 
offer  was  accepted. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 

SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

T.    O.   DuDFiELD,  M.D.,   President. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Feb.  ao.  at  7.30  p.m.    A 
paper  will  be  read  on  *  Sewer  Ventilation  and  House  Sanitation,'  by 
Hit,  William   Weaver,    A.M.I.C.E.,     Surveyor  to  the    Vestry  of 
Kensington.  Shirley  F.  Murphy, 

C.  E.  Saunders,  M.D., 

Hon.  Secretaries, 
z  Adam  Street,  Adclphi,  London. 


VACCINATION   OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  special  and  annual  meeting  of  members  of  this  Association  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  ai,  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  Medical  School,  62  Chandos  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Busmess ;— i.  To  read  minutes  of  last  meeting,  a.  Correspondence. 
3.  Report  of  Committee,  re  insusceptibility.  4.  Election  ot  members 
and  honorary  members.  5.  To  submit  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet.  6.  To  consider  the  alteration  of  rules.  7.  To  elect  executive 
■officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

C.  P.  Elkerton.  hon.  secretary. 

20  Clarendon  Street,  Pimlico,  London,  S.W. 


We  understand  that  amongst  the  recent  additional 
medical  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government,  is  Mr. 
R,  J.  R.  Sweeting,  of  the  Western  Fever  Hospital, 
Fulham,  who  is  at  present  making  inquiry  into  the  pre  - 
valence  of  fever  and  diphtheria  at  Normanton  and  ©ther 
places  in  Yorkshire. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Atkinson,  Thomas  Reuel,  M.R.C.S.Enf.,  L.S.A.Lood.,  \a 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Healui  for  d»  lladley  G 
of  the  Dore  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Herefordshire,  at , 
one  year,  vice  Lane,  resi«oed. 

Berbsford,  Robert  de  la  Poer,  M.D.Univ.GIa^..  L.R.CP 
has  been  re-appointed^  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Q 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ^C'S  f«>r  ob®  \vatXm 

Carroll,  Dr.  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
for  the  Ilkeston  Urban  Sanitary  District,  wx  £y>  per  anno 
Cooper,  deceased. 

Curtis,  Albert,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.L(md..  has  beenre-to 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Staines  Urtaa  Sanitary  I 
at  ^3;  for  one  year. 

Evans,  Thomas,  M.D.Univ.Edtn..  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  h 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  New  Qsay 
Sanitary  District,  Cardiganshire,  at  ;Cs  for  ont  year. 

Freer,  John  Henry.  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.£:ng ,  ha< 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  R^th  for  the  Rugelejr 
Sanitary  District,  at  £20  per  annum  for  three  years. 

Lb  Tall,  Frederick  Tindall.  M.R.C.S.Eog-,  L.S.A.L(»d.,h 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Heauth  for  the  Hoac 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £90  for  one  yeir. 

Lloyd,  William  Howell.  M.R.CS.EaR..  L.S.A.Lond.,  ha 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Llandilo 
Sanitary  District,  Carmarthenshire,  at  £io  for  one  year. 

Lowe,  Alexander,  M.B.,  C.M.Umv.Giasc.,  has  been  ap| 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Llaodly  DtTision  of  the 
howel  Rural  Sanitary  District,  ax  £a  per  annum,  via 
shire,  resigned. 

Montgomery,    Samuel,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  hi 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  finr  the   Oveaden 
Sanitary  Dbtrict,  Yorkshire,  at  £2$  per  anniun  for  five 
from  March  25,  1885. 

Paget,  Charles  Edward,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.CS.Eo^ 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  comt>ined  Sanitary  Dc 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  far  the  1 
formed  Ambleside  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £16 pa  ana 

PowELt^  John,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appoint^  Medical  ( 
of  Health  for  the  Kentchurch  Division  of  the  Dare  Ronl 
tary  District,  at  £17  for  one  year. 

Rbndall,  John,  L.R,C.P.Lond.,  F.R  C.S.Eiig.,  LS.ALood 
been  re-appointed^  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ljm 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C3o  for  one  year. 

RocH.  Sampson,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  has  been  appointed  Medial C 
of  Health  for  the  Cheltenham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at 
per  annum,  vice  Wright,  deceased. 

Saunders,  William  Sedgwick,  M.D..  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  has  bee 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  .\1ul7tf  ib 
City  of  London,  for  one  year. 

Scott,  Thomas,  M.D.Univ.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  bee 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  fcr  the  Ilkley  Urfau 
tary  District,  at  £30  for  one  year. 

Thain,  Leslie  Lachlan,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lottd.,  has  be 
appointed  Medical'Officer  of  Health  for  the  Longtown  U 
of  the  Dore  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Ci7  for  one  year. 

Todd,  George,  L.R.C.P.Edin.  and  L.M.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.,ha 
appointed   Medical    Officer  of   Health    for  the    Urigg 
Sanitary  District,  at  £xo  per  annum.  t>ice  Palmer,  resipcd 

Walker,  John  Davidson,  L  R.CP.Edin..  L.R.CS£dia 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ki 
Urban  Samtary  district,  at  £30  for  one  year. 

Wartenberc,  Victor  Adolph,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.CS 
L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  1 
for  the  St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea  Urban  Sanitary  district,  at  j 
one  year. 

Williams,  William,  M.D.Univ.St.And.,  M.R.CS.Enc., 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Heakh 
Mold  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £2^  for  one  year. 

Wright^  Alfred,  M.R.C.S.Ene.,  L.S.A.LoDd.,  has  been  refp 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Romford  Rural  Samta 
trict  at  j^zoo,  and  for  the  Romford  Urban  Sanitary  Dis 
£2S»  both  for  one  year. 


Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspeck 

Nuisances,  &c. 

AiNGB,  Mr.  Thomas  Styles,  has  been  appointed  an  addkii 

spectorofNuisancesfor  the  Bristol  Urban  Saaitary  Dii 

35*.  per  week. 
Ashcroft,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Ni 

for  the  Preston  Rural  Saaitary  District,  at  >Cioo  for  oae  j 

School  Attendance  Officer,  at  £$0  per  annum,  from  ytax 

vice  Chadwick,  whose  appointment  has  ejqpired. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Edmund  Chaplin,  has  been  appointed  a  Col 

the  Brighton  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitaxy  AaA 

^^150  per  annum,  vice  Smithen. 
Bealb,  Mr.  F.,  has  been  elected  a  UcsAcr  of  the  Bukm 

Local  Board  and  UriMui   Sanitary   Anthfority,  imr  1 

resigned. 
Bellamy,  Mr.  James  William  (the  ClerkX  Imt  bMBiVfo^ 

veyor  to  the  Rawmarsh  Local  Board  and  VxhiM,Smitmf 

nty,  Yorkshire,  vice  Train,  resigned. 
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Era 

To 

at  Frederick.  )i& 

bun 
Tflan 

ipppiottid 

iSri' 

Mr.  WUliun  Htorf.  has 
»T»i«i  ■»d  Urtaoi.  Sui 
t   .Dfum.   with  offic  u' 

b«Q  .ppoLn<«J  S 

W.  H.  M.,  hu  been 
aid    ud   U[l»n 

SiDi^r   AlTh™ 

of  Ihe 

'gckihin 

lUrianSil ,, 

'Ihomu,  luA  been  rt-appomied  liupcclor  of  ^ 
few  Qiuy  UEhu  Suiitvy  District,  CtrdiiEK] 

J.  T..  Branch  Uuuueraf  the  London  Mid  P 

"urban Smu      '     -""'™"  ■     -- '      "" "" 


lliafn  Btny,  hu  1 
e  UrLun  SaDiury 


Gtangt,  hu  been  appninted  Clerk  In  Ihe  newlT  rormed 
I  Lacal  finjrd  [md  Urkio  Saniury  Auihoriiy.  il  ^ja 

Hr.  WUlLun,  hu  been  snuinied  Colleclnt  lo  the  Suul- 
al  Board  and  Urban  Swiiury  Anthoriiy.  it  £ta  pec 

Mr.  Joseph^  haA  been  appointed  Surveyor  ai>d  Inspeclor 
dtees  to  the  Leotninner  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  al 
Aa  For  Iwo  yean,  vkt  Cox,  deceased. 
Henry,  haa  been  appoaated  aD  additional  Jntpectot  of 
a  Tor  the  Biiiul  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ^sr.  per 


and  Knral  Sanitary  Ai: 

nnum  aj  Clerk  to  the  GuardU.ii>.  auu  >u>.[i 

la  ai(;ieHi  In  the  Rural  Saniuiy  Authority, 


«..  John, 

£».p^ 


wvjeffcty,  rcugned. 

Williani,  hat  been  le-amioinled  Inipector  of  Nniiai 
laodila  Urban  Sanitary  Dutrict,  at  iCii  for  one  year. 
I.  William,  hu  been  appuintecl  Calleclor  la  the  Swin 
vn  Local  Board  and  Urbui  SanitEury  Anthority,  nc 
L,andl  Match  n  neat,  oA-rHr.  John  W<l!uunJolli 


d  Urban  : 

lv  Wager,  deceased. 


Hide  Local  ^oard  and  Urban  Sariitary 
Hinted  Collector  to  the 


Wfw  the  Henley  Urban  Sanitary  Diatrici,  at  £6a  per 

Ton  iChai  been  appointed  Asuiitani  Inipector  of 
a  for  the  Halilai  Urban  Sanitary  DiitHci,  ai  j^.  per 

4r.  Georae  Somen,  ha«  been  re-anpi^nted  Snrveyorand 
rol  Nnuancea  lo  Ihe  Doriiing  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Authority,  at  a  joint  KaLnryofAioopcranniuD.  for  three 

r.  Joseph,  has  been  re^appointed  Inspector  of  Nniunces 
•WBden  Urban  SiBitarybinrict,  luijoper  uinnin,  for 

.  A.  E..  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Usk  Local 
ulhorily,  via  Hart,  deceased. 

c  Urbwi  Sanitary  Dis- 
£tfo  per  annum,  vice  Wttti,  apiKiinted  Snrveyor  and 
roTNuiaancei  to  the  Skelton  and  BioiloB  Locid  Board 

IL  P.  ^Jas  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Hadloih 
tard  and  Urb-in  Sanitary  Aathority,  vite  Hart,  deceased. 
r.  John  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Kiiis- 
r  the  Leiden  and  Winittee  Rural  Sanitary  District, 


.  R..  hai  been  appointed  Treasurer  lo  the  AUryitwtth 

Willian.  has  been  reappointed  Impcclot  of  Nuiunces 
jrkham  Urban  Sanilarf  district,  at  ^ao  lor  one  year. 
Hush,  bos  been  appointed  an  additional  Impecior  r>f 
B  lor  the  Bijalol    Urban  Sanlutry  DiUrict  at  iV.i" 

appcqnled  Inspector 


iiiliH,  Mr.  J.  Campbell.  h.is  been  appoii.ted  Sacveyor  to  Ihe  Town 
CoHncilandUtban.SaniuryAulhurityof  Bury  St.  Edniundi,at 
£350  per  annum,  Tircl  Hague,  who  was  appointed,  hut  continues 
as  Sotveyor  to  the  Baitton  Local  Board  and   Urban  Sanitary 

suTCLiFFi.  Mr.  AlFred,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  NuiiaiKSh  for  Ihe  Thornton  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^S 
per  aiuuini,  ivr  Howard,  deceased. 

ricEHiTiisT,  Mr.  Fiederi 


Tvkn,  Hr.  J.,  has  bi 


g  OSca 
lected  a  Member  of  the  Mali 


Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Aathority,  fiVr  Smith,  resigned. 

• .- »    ,..      „.__.      --Bken,  TuivB  bet,, 

Ambleside   Local 

lioted  Clerk  to  the 

i^J^  u  CI^'m 

h  lalary'  as  Clert   to    the  School 


s,  Ur.  Thomas  Price,  Solieil 


Attendance  Cammitte 
Offiwr.  !rice  Mr.  Davi 


Public  Analysts. 

EUHaEi.  Mr.  John  Jacob,  has   been  re-appoiolo]  Public  Analyst 

<br  the  borough  of  Peniyn  for  nne  year. 
UHur,  Ur.  Georgr,  hai  been  appotnied  Public  Analyst   for  the 

county  of  Glouceater  at  jfioo  per  annum,  and  j£ts  for  chem'— '' 

and  a  laboratory  (snbjeQ  to  confirmaiinn  at  the  Easter  Qu 

Seisian)e&<Han!ey,  resigned. 
iNts.Mr.E.W.T..  has  been  reappointed  Pnblic  Analyst  fur  — 

Borougb  of  Walnll.  at  jf^o  fat  i  year,  and  ^2  ar.  per  day  when 

requirbi  to  five  cvider" 
aUMti,  Mr.  W.  C,  has  b „  — 

Whitechapel  District,  for  one  year. 


er  (Quarter 


i.T>t  for  Ihe  Ijiweatoft  Urbi 


LTH  kr  the  Mutlbrd  and  Lothlngland 


Clerk  t 


Poor-^w  Medical  Officer,  if  the  same 
appointHl.  as  tdtherlo).    Applicitioo,  17th  insl.,  to  ttev.  j,  r. 
Moorei  Amp6e]d  Vicarage,  Romsey,  Cnainnan  of  the  Board  of 

Town  CtaBK  and   C1.EBK   to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Hudderilidd  (a  Solidior) :  j^Soo  per  annum  deu,  with  offices 
'    '  :rks.    Application,  sSib  inst.,  10  C.  Lewis  Batley,  Town 

ilary  Authority. 

mum.   Applica^an,  11st  inst.,  to  Samuel  Tilley, 

.. .„.,.HCTO«  OF  Nuisances  for  the  Wilton  Rural 

Sanitary  District:  j^ioj  and  ^6a  per  annum.     Application,  tolh 
InsL,  to  George  M.  Wtion,  Cleric  10  the  Aiubonty,  la  Bridge 


Clerk. 


•X,  Salisbury. 


a  for  the  Newbuy  Rural  Sanitary  Diiiricl. 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

.  ..  Drugi  Act  hod 'almost  Ddlen 

'KTvl'i.  John  Mackie,  Rector  of  Fyllon.  in  bis  New  Ve«-'. 
addtes  to  the  conpreaiion,  staled  that  the  last  death  in  the  pitiib, 
with  a  population  ot  about  300,  was  tbat  of  a  perHD  aged  upwards  of 
eighty,  in  June  tBSj. 

Ur.  E.  8.  Etliee  Clark,  M.I.C.E.,  Eairioeer  and  Snneyoi  to  the 
Hove  Improvment  Comnussbuers  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
has  been  appointed  County  Surveyor  for  West  Sussex. 

At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  Warwick.  Dr.  A.  BoMocfc  Hill,  Borough  Analyst,  nvgiled  that 
isriag  the  quuter  codistt  Dae  31,  fire  susses  ..  uJk  mra  rab- 
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milted  ta  faim  for  ■ulTiii  by  loipeclat  Trcpcu.    OC  thcte  ons  wu 

deprived  of  in  cMam  to  Hit  e«Mt  of  35  — ' — •     ■^'-  ■•■ ■— 

10  AUermu  Moore,  laiA  Ihat  id  the  fir- 

coBvictiont,  ■  fine  of  j£j  being  impoMd  in 

Dr.  Edwud  jeffeiT.  the  Medial  OIGcer  of  Meahh  for  the  Lowi 


Jan.  r7,  and  expired  aimoK  unmedi 
The  eHlraordmary  number  of  35. 

appointment  of  AsuiUii  I  Sanitary 

Sanilmry  District,  at  3J»,  per  weet, 
Mr.  JoKph  Hacoe,  upon  bemc  1 

Council  and  Urban  Sanilary  AutI 


y.    The  M. 
i'^^lBco'of_M< 


I^E  on  Saturday, 


muldre 


The  Todmoid. 
The  Local  Goi 

be  la  force'witUn  the 

and  Urban 


for  three  yean,  which  h«  agreed  to  do. 
■^  and  Urban  Sanitary  Auihority  have 


PnUi 


TbeKwv 

special  Tneetinj.  Mr.    1.  C. 


if  the  Surveyor  from  £100  W  £,M  per  annnm. 


r,  the    May, 


It  District  a 

aattary  Authority,  *(  j 

moiuly  Ipautd*  the  follo*ing  reiolulion,  upon  the  malion  of  Mr 
Hellicr,  !tecoi>ded  by  Mr.  Wood :— '  That  tht  CoukU  record  iheii 

■enie  of  the  activity  of  their  late  aoitary  inipecior  (Mr. .' "  — 

naert  PliKknetl)  ia  eadcavobHng  to  stop  the  ipread  of  1 

suddeQ  and  sod  ber«av4 


iid  hiTCiDCCumbed  to  the 

[0  fbrvard,  on  behalf  of  tb 

xo  Mn.  Plocknett,  and  to  exnresi 

le  Council  for '---=--'--"  " 


Mr.  M_ . 

repotted  to  the  Epiphany  Couri  of  Qtiar 
of  food  had  been  rccdved  for  analyiis 


1  Seauon  IhAl  11 
itting  the  but  qu 


ty  of  Kent, 


'urpoaes  CommTtlee  of  the    luti 
iphany  Court  of  Quatler  SleMioo,  Haled 
-'-■--■'---'  -nd  Drug!  Act  the 


Kentt  in  their  report  to 

■hat  irilh  nfanfto  the 

total  eapenie  aicDumed  to  Si/.  loi.  lyL    The  line.  ....^..^..v,  ~  ^ 

They  a^n  felt  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Court  for  that  usislance  ai 

the  erealeit  impotHDCt,  which  can  only  be  given  by  juslicei  at  peti 
Ae»Loni  tystemalically  inAicting  peruiltiei  in  lome  beojHtre  coi 
meiuuiate  to  the  caaet  v,  proved. 

At  a  ipecial  meeting  of  the  CheUerlield  RunI  Sanitary  Anihorii 
on  Thursday,  Jan-  n,  Mr.  F.  Barber  presiding,  it  wa&  slated  thi 
the  term  for  w'hich  Dr.  Macintcnh  wu  appointed  medical  oSo 
of  health  would  expire  on  March  ij,  and  Mr.  Croudace  moved  th; 
he  be  re-»ppoinled  for  three  yean  from  thai  date,  at  his  present  lalai 
ofi;40oper  annum.  Thil  was  Kconded  by  Mr.  Jackjon,  J.P,  / 
an  ameadment.  the  chairman   proposed  that   he  be  -"""™'-^  *■■ 


The  Luicailer  Goardiiui 
lut  iDHting,  '  -      ' 

Mr.  J.  Jo-e_ _,_ 

ourlait,  and,  after  h 
the  old  .alary  of  ,(19: 

The    Huntingdon  ' 

The  Famham  Guai 
inveaied  with  urban  p 


only,  InBcad  of  fa 
d   Urban   Sanitary 


ani  and  Rural  Sanitary  Auihorit) 
rem.  rightr,  Stc,  under  Sect.  t6  of 


ircu.  isj  and  IjS,  within  the  contributory  place  of  Frimlc 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bristol  Uibu 
Diittict,  in  his  report  (a  the  Aalhofity  at. the  meelmg  o 

.0  houiei  Dccuiued  try  the  working  daiies,  abould  be  e> 
boK  of  every  claai  Ihroughont  the  district,  aiid  that  three 
nc«  should  be  appointed  for  that  purpc 


Mr.  Ainge  ham  the  diploma  of  the  Sanilar 

ell    is  a   practical    plumber   of   great  cip 
'me  of  ha  appoinMe 

1   Association,  and 

if  the  Health  Commillee  of  the  ' 


n    &uiitary   F 


ienI:ofa  Medical  Olbcerof  Health  for  UieUibi 
DUtricli,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Jeffay,  il 
jointly;  thai  the  salary  for  the  former  should  b 


proposed  increase  of  salary  for  the  Urban  District  v, 
'    en  votes  against  seven,  and  the  tecoainder  of  the  recc 


It  Board  and  the  i 


of  the  Local 
rmeni  of  half  the  amount  by  the 
of  the  Local  Government  Board 
ointed  al  »  salary  of  {.lor,,  with 


The  Kugeley  Local  Board  I 

Board  compEaining  that  an  In 
Drugs  Act   had  not  been  app 

thought  they  mij)hl  do  no  a  lii 


te  Gainsborough  Local  Board 


Ihiiaiary  ofMr.  T.  M.  Cooper,  the  Ci 
Et'the'MonUily  Meeting  oflhe  Lincoln  Urban 


bfingihe  Ui 


_, of  the  Public. 

Sanitary  Authority  for  the  i 
if  Parliament  promote  1 


lid  Mayor, 

uch  Uttun 


tatiatuit.  has  been 

district,  and  will  be  held 
Ottca,  for  the  purpose  of  < 


Lo  the  applying  for,  preparing;  and  promoting  such 
ling  the  lamcinio  an  Act,  shall  be  charged  on  the 
lie,  if  Qot  otherwise  provided  in  the  said  Bill,  in  case 

wnera  and  ntepayer*  of  the  parish  of  Llanlrisant, 
ivcned  by  the  duuchwardens,  punuant 
oty  ownen  and  ratepayers,  resident  in 
within  the  FoiMyinidd  rur.l  wiiai 


the  Fonlvinidd  1 


of  the  said  parish  as  i>  not  comprised  in  ai 
ifaonld  be  coHtlnitad  a  Local  G«venime 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  lime  back  been  in  the  receipt  of  Qoerii 
laining  itrictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  wvuld  be  eaiyir 
without  having  to  refer  our  correqnadeat  la  competent  pn> 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to  register  mdiQa 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  us ;  and  our  sal 
and  readers  are  invited  to  m^e  such  ase  of  this  colniu  ai  ■ 
10  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  Qoeries  and 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  un: 


itilalion  shwid  include 
exhatudng  the  "ritiated 


Could  you  inform  me  what  wag  ihe  number  of  deaths  is 
during  1B8)  or  1BS4  from  pievenUble  cause*?     How  miare 

[The  number  of  deaths  from  the  principal  ryBotie  Jiff 
England  and  Wales  durinft  i3S]  was  4S,S14,  of  which  n,r 
of  children  under  five  years  <^  age.    The  deaths  in  L«di> 


The  board  ofgnardi 
their  parish,  and  h 
the  best  syrdet — 


ontoaElaiE  the  U 
ItteeKCrisil  audits 


r4S-  SnmtAta  SrxTsus. 
ms  oT  a  rural  Doi 
ivc  appwnied  a  co 

of  ' piedtntation     _.  _.  ___..__ 

ilroduced  at  different  places.     Tbey  ai.— 

...  _Ht  information  they  can  upon  tbe  saUect,  fl 

ventured  to  think  that  yoD  might  aaiial  them  a  Utile  briri 
them  where  any  system  has  been  most  nwr»«ft»lt*  ™i*-J* 
by  giviog  them  any  general  fiirlher  is 

'  [Y^i 


I  question  wbii^ 
order  to  (omuute  %  cefl]r. 

cannot  poaaiblT  ba  gtac  ml.  ... 

could  be  giTCB  DHiny  data  an  nmirad  nt  w  uijiliiw 
nature  of  soil,  Ac.  Yin  mif  bt  aoBsnli  Pmfaaaor  Kstbia^  r 
minster  Chamben,  Londoih  S.W.,  with  utntttfi,  er  « 
works,  which  beat  ttpon  the  Mbjecl  SDd  fo  ihiHwiMf  ■ 
various  schemes. — Ed.  j 


March  l6,  1S85.] 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

BIVER    POLLUTION.* 

By  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  C.E. 

In  bringing  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of  rivers 
before  the  Parkes  Museum  I  do  not  propose  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  case, 
as  I  think  the  purpose  we  all  have  in  view,  namely, 
the  amelioration  of  the  existing  intolerable  pollution 
of  our  streams  will  be  best  served  by  combining  all 
the  interests  which  are  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  whether  they  be  piscatorial  or  commercial, 
sentimental  or  material. 

Many  of  my  hearers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  for  years  past  by 
zealous  reformers  to  obtain  further  and  better  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  of  our  rivers,  and  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  all  who  have  given  serious 
attention  to  the  subject  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient 
agreement  on  main  points  to  enable  further  action 
now  to  be  taken. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  workers  in  this  cause — 
the  late  Frank  Buckland — gave  expression  to  his 
views  in  an  address  to  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  in  1878,  and  I  would  quote  his  words 
when  speaking  of  the  injury  occasioned  to  fishing 
interests  : — *  If  the  pollution  mentioned  in  this  my 
address  were  by  law  kept  out  of  the  rivers  within 
Her  Majesty's  realms,  I  feel  sure,  and  I  say  it  most 
advisedly,  that  the  fisheries  would  vastly  increase  in 
their  salmon-producing  powers  in  a  very  few  years. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  lamentable  to  think  that  at  the 
present  time,  when  there  are  so  many  mouths  to  be 
fed  and  so  many  rivers  comparatively  salmonless, 
manufactures  and  mincowners  (who  form  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects)  should  be 
allowed  to  inflict,  directly  and  indirectly,  such  a  vast 
evil  on  the  public  in  general.* 

As  far  back  as  1863  Lord  Palmerston*s  attention 
was  directed  to  the  serious  pollution  of  the  rivers  of 
the  country,  and  since  then  many  efforts  at  legisla- 
lation  have  been  made  to  which  it  may  be  interesting 
to  make  a  brief  reference. 

1864.  *The  Rivers  Pollution  (Scotland)  Bill,  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  impure  water  from  manu- 
factories in  rivers  in  Scotland.'  This  did  not  pass 
the  Commons. 

1865.  *The  River  Waters  Protection  Bill,  to 
amend  and  better  to  administer  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  waters  in  rivers  and  streams  in  Eng- 
land.'   This  did  not  pass  the  Commons. 

1865.  A  Royal  Commission  was  issued  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  *  preventing  the  pollution  of 
rivers.' 

1866.  First  report  of  Royal  Commissioners  (re- 
lating to  River  Thames)  was  presented. 

1 867.  Another  report,  relating  to  Rivers  Aire  and 
Calder. 

1 868.  A  second  Royal  Commission  issued. 

1870.  Two  reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
were  presented,  one  on  the  ABC  process,  and  the 
other  relating  to  the  Mersey  and  Ribble  Basins. 

1871.  A  third  report  was  presented, '  relating  to 
pollution  arising  from  the  woollen  manufactories  and 
processes  connected  therewith.' 

1872.  A  fourth  report  was  presented  relating  to 
the  rivers  of  Scotland. 


*  Address  delivered  at  ihe  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  Feb.  36, 


1873.  A  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. The  preamble  recited  '  that  the  pollution  of 
rivers  had  of  late  so  increased  as  to  become  a  na- 
tional evil.'  This  passed  the  Lords,  but  was  with- 
drawn. 

1874.  Fifth  report,  re  pollution  from  mining 
'  operations  and  metal  manufactories.' 

1875.  A  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Lords,  'for  the 
better  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,'  and 
providing  for  the  constitution  of  a  Conservancy 
Authority.  This  passed  the  Lords,  but  did  not  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  second  reading  in  the  Commons. 

1876.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act 
passed. 

1877.  The  Lords  appointed  a  Select  Committee 

*  to  consider  by  what  means  Conservancy  Boards 
could  be  more  conveniently  and  inexpensively  con- 
stituted.' The  Committee  reported  in  favour  of 
constituting  Conservancy  Boards  *to  execute  the 
powers  {)X  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers 
conferred  on  local  authorities  by  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Act.' 

1879.  The  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Lords,  *  for  the  conservancy  of  rivers 
and  water-courses  and  the  mitigation  of  floods  within 
their  districts.'  This  passed  the  Lords,  but  was 
sacrificed  in  the  Commons. 

1 88 1.  The  'Rivers  Floods  Prevention  Bill'  was 
introduced  in  the  Commons,  *  to  make  provision  for 
the  better  prevention  of  floods  and  for  the  conserv- 
ancy of  rivers.'  The  Lords  also  had  a  Bill,  namely 
*The  Rivers  Conservancy  and  Floods  Prevention 
Bill.'  This  soon  passed  the  Lords,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Commons,  where  the  Commons'  own  Bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time.  The  two  Bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  same  Select  Committee,  which  reported 
in  favour  of  the  Lords'  Bill  with  amendments.  Both, 
however,  were  lost. 

1882.  The  *  River  Conservancy  and  Floods  Pre- 
vention Bill '  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodson.  This 
was  substantially  the  Bill  of  the  Lords  of  1881,  with, 
however,  the  omission  of  the  important  clause 
empowering  the  Conservancy  Boards  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of 
1876.    This  was  withdrawn. 

1883.  A  similar  Bill  was  introduced,  but  was 
dropped. 

1884-85.  A  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for  the 

*  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  Rivers.' 

The  risk  of  seriously  interfering  with  manufactur- 
ing interests  has  often  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
avoiding  drastic  remedies.  This  danger  has,  I 
believe,  been  exaggerated,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  those  most  capable  of  giving 
a  fair  and  impartial  judgment. 

In  referring  to  manufacturing  pollution,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  one  of  their  reports  stated  that 

*  the  remedies  for  the  nuisances  which  these  refuse 
liquids  create  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
after  prolonged  inquiry  and  research  we  have  been 
able  to  report  that  in  every  case  efficient  remedies 
exist  and  are  available,  so  that  the  present  use  of 
rivers  and  running  waters  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  the  sewage  of  towns  and  populous  places,  and 
the  refuse  arising  from  industrial  processes  and 
manufactories,  can  be  prevented  without  risk  to  the 
public  health  or  serious  injury  to  such  processes  or 
manufactories.' 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  said,  in  giving  evidence  before 
a  House  of  Lords  Committee,  that  '  if  you  force  us 
to  purify  the  water  which  we  discharge  fouled  in 
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this  way,  before  long  we  shall  find  efficient  modes  of 
doing  it  At  the  present  moment  we  have  not 
efficient  modes  of  doing  it,  and  yet,  as  one  of  the 
largest  polluters  of  water  in  the  kingdom,  from  this 
very  thing  I  advocate  that  you  should  make  me 
purify  the  water  before  I  discharge  it.' 

The  Royal  Commissioners  recommended  the  im- 
position of  *  adequate  penalties '  where  '  gross  pollu- 
tion '  was  continued ;  also  the  appointment  of  officers 
to  whom  should  *  be  committed  the  duty  of  detecting 
and  proving  offences  against  the  law,  and  of  pro- 
curing the  conviction  of  offenders.' 

I  cannot  attempt  to  quote  from  the  various  reports 
of  Royal  Commissioners,  or  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced before  them,  a  tithe  of  the  strong  opinion 
which  was  put  on  record  against  that  which  still 
exists  in  spite  of  the  Act  of  1876.  Men  of  the 
highest  eminence  and  authority,  whose  views  com- 
mand respect,  urged  the  necessity  for  remedying 
these  evils  years  ago.  There  was  no  uncertain  note 
sounded  in  any  of  the  reports.  Just  let  me  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Second 
Commission,  1872.  '  Methods  have  been  described 
in  our  reports,  involving  no  excessive  expenditure, 
by  which  the  foulest  liquid  waste  from  manufactories 
can  be  adequately  cleansed.  We  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  none  of  them  will  inflict  any  injury  at 
all  upon  manufacturers  ;  indeed,  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  their  adoption  will  save  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  from  inflicting  con- 
siderable injury  upon  themselves,  whilst,  by  pre- 
serving the  whole  course  of  rivers  in  a  comparatively 
clean  and  useful  condition,  they  will  tend  powerfully 
to  the  extension  of  manufactories  upon  their  banks. 
One  of  the  most  crying  evils  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts is  the  want  of  clean  water,  and  therefore  every 
successful  effort  to  make  dirty  water  again  usable  is 
a  gain  to  manufacturers.' 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Act  of  1876  has 
been  practically  inoperative,  and  has  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  for  which  it  was  passed.  To 
show  that  this  is  the  case,  I  will  mention  that  in 
1883  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  moved  for  a 
return  of  'all  proceedings  instituted  in  the  county 
courts  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  rivers  under  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act,  1876.' 

There  appear  from  this  return  to  have  been  only 
fifty-three  cases.  Of  these  only  twenty-seven  resulted 
in  Orders  being  obtained  to  desist  from  pollution, 
and  some  (I  believe  the  majority)  of  these  Orders 
have  never  been  acted  upon  at  all. 

Although  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of 
1876  has  not  accomplished  as  much  as  was  antici- 
pated, it  is  necessary,  in  justice  to  those  who  framed 
it,  to  remember  that  the  general  assumption  on 
which  it  was  based  was  that  the  local  authorities 
were,  under  the  local-government  system,  the  right 
and  sole  machinery  to  put  the  Act  into  operation. 
They,  however,  have  not  done  so  ;  and  the  power 
which  was  vested  in  them  has  not  been  exercised,  so 
that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  local  self- 
government,  as  exhibited  in  relation  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  has  proved  a 
failure. 

Under  the  Act  an  aggrieved  person  failing  to  put 
in  motion  the  sanitary  authority  to  abate  an  evil  can, 
under  Section  6,  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  that  Board,  if  on  inquiry  it  is  satisfied 
that  the  sanitary  authority  should  take  proceedings, 
can  direct  it  to  do  so.    Those  experienced  in  the 


ways  of  local  boards  will  appreciate  the  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  proceedings  commenced  by  them 
under  these  circumstances  will  be  followed  up,  and 
the  remote  prospect  the  aggrieved  person  has  of 
getting  redress  for  his  wrongs. 

Before  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  was  an  offence  at 
common  law  to  pollute  a  river  with  refuse.  The  Act 
has  not  improved  matters,  as  ambiguity  of  language 
and  subtle  distinctions  have  been  imported  into  it 
which  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  In  Sections  3, 
3,  and  4  the  words  'knowingly,"  solid/  and  *  liquid' 
afiford  a  wide  opening  for  contention,  which  wouM 
not  be  the  case  if  the  first  word  *  knowingly*  were 
omitted,  and  the  latter  words 'solids  and  liquids' 
were  changed  for  the  word  *  matter/  so  that  it  would 
be  clearly  understood  that  any  polluting  matter  what- 
ever discharging  into  a  stream  constituted  an  offence 
under  the  Act. 

The  words  ' poisonous,'  'noxious,'  or  'polluting' 
solid  or  liquid  matter  fail  to  define  that  wfaicb 
causes  injury  to  fish.  The  late  Frank  Buddaod 
objected  to  these  words  in  considering  the  way 
that  polluting  matter  affected  fish,  and  he  pcunted 
out  that  a  fish  is  influenced  by  pollution  more 
through  the  medium  of  the  gills  than  through  tbe 
stomach.  An  animal  destroyed  by  pnissic  add 
may  be  said  to  be  poisoned,  but  fish  are  destroyed 
more  by  suffocation,  the  gills  bein^  always  found  t» 
be  the  structure  most  affected.  He  noticed  that  a 
fish  poisoned  by  pollution,  generally  speaking,  died 
with  the  gills  and  mouth  widely  extended,  as  if  it 
was  gasping  for  breath,  the  gills  being  the  medtt- 
nism  by  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the 
water. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  fish  feed  upon  part  of 
the  suspended  matter  in  sewage,  and  that  a  fonn  of 
plant-life  is  developed  by  it  which  serves  as  foodbr 
fish  or  for  organisms  which  fish  assimilate.    These 
organisms  and  plants  may  be  regarded  as  serving  I* 
remove  the  normal  pollution  to  which  any  river  my 
be  subjected,  and  ought  not  to  be  claimed  as  iadns 
in  removing  the  abnormal  pollution  to  which  oar 
rivers  are  exposed.    I  think  there  is  a  danger  thatthe 
knowledge  which  has  of  late  years  been  acqohcd 
with    reference    to    the    chemical   and  biological 
changes  which  go  on  in  a  river  will  be  usedto  jnofti  ' 
or  at  all  events  to  minimise,  the  mischief  aiiflC 
from  sewage  pollution.    In  several  great  poDotiot  , 
cases  which  have  been  tried  great  pains  have  bed  ^ 
taken  to  prove  that  pollution  is  inappreciable  it  t 
certain  distance  from  its  origin. 

I  may  instance  as  confirmatory  of  this  the  wdt 
known  cases  of  the  pollution  of  the  Rivers  Thmc^ 
Lea,  Wey,  and  other  rivers.     In  the  former  M 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (the  aothontf) 
has  for  years  defied  public  opinion,  and  xefiDaed  It 
recognise  the  pollution  of  the  Thames  at  thefiaifciiC 
and  Crossness  Outfalls.     It  has  required  two  pi^ 
longed  inquiries  and  reports  of  Royal  CommusioaBA 
to  convince  this  authority  of  the  existence  of  tbeeiil« 
In  the  other  instances  several  cases  hare  beet  At 
subject  of  litigation,  but  in  all  of  them  it  has  ta 
the  same  story — namely,  the  local  authority  lesbtiC 
the    allegation    that    the    pollution  exi^bisd    lit 
reluctance  of  some  boards  to  act  is  largdy  doe  It 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  economic  mranbers  ^ 
consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  the  rateptyeo  • . 
oppose  everything  which  involves  an  cx[ 
of  the  rates.     It  is  right  to  record,  as  my  et; 

of  local  boards,  that  a  very  diflferent  class  ol 

those  who  are  chiefly  responsive  for  tbe  policy* 
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inaction  are  found  upon  most  boards,  but  they  too 
often  are  in  a  minority. 

As  regards  sewage  pollution,  no  difficulty  can  be 
reasonably  alleged  now  about  the  process  or  method 
which  should  be  adopted  with  reference  to  any 
particular  place:  Data  are  now  available  to  guide 
all  who  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  facts  ; 
and  if  those  who  have  to  exercise  judicial  functions 
in  dealing  with  questions  of  sewage  disposal  will 
disregard  prejudice,  and  decide  on  the  evidence  of 
facts  as  distinguished  from  crotchety  opinions,  not  a 
fractional  part  of  the  trouble  and  expense  would 
arise  out  of  sewage  inquiries.  At  all  events,  I  am 
sure  that  no  justification  exists  now  for  strife  and 
contention  about  this  source  of  pollution  compared 
to  that  which  was  fairly  permissible  ten  years  or 
so  ago. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  pre- 
vention of  sewage  pollution  to  a  river  arises  from 
the  outfall  sewer  being  made  use  of  to  convey  also 
the  whole  of  the  rainfall  from  the  populated  area 
draining  into  the  sewerage  system.  This  ought  not 
to  be  the  case,  as  the  separation  of  the  rainfall,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  a  considerable  part  of  it,  enables  the 
sewers  to  be  more  efficient  and  self-cleansing,  and 
causes  the  sewage  which  is  removed  by  them  to  be 
brought  to  the  point  of  discharge  in  a  fresher  state 
than  is  possible  where  the  sewers  are  calculated  to 
convey  the  larger  volume.  They  then  inevitably 
become  sewers  of  deposit  in  dry  weather,  and  give 
off  dangerous  gases.  In  wet  weather  the  decom- 
posing sewage  is  flushed  away  to  the  outfall  in  a 
state  which  is  unsuitable  for  utilisation  on  land  and 
is  destructive  to  fish,  by  exhausting  the  oxygen  from 
the  river. 

The  law  should  be  precise  that  no  polluting  matter 
whatever  should  be  passed  into  a  river.  If  a  small 
amount  does  no  harm,  or  even  admit  that  it  does 
good,  to  fishes,  it  is  better  to  prevent  them  altogether 
from  having  this  alterative  diet  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  their  having  far  too  much,  with  the  certainty 
of  nuisance  and  of  interference  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  river.  The  following  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  last  autumn,  is  interesting,  and  serves 
to  show  the  danger  of  leaving  in  doubt  the  per- 
missibility of  discharging  sewage  into  a  river  : 

*Sir, — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Severn  conservators  recently  at  Worcester 
the  report  stated  that  the  salmon  disease  had 
entirely  disappeared  during  the  late  summer.  The 
past  season  has  been  the  longest,  warmest,  and 
driest  known  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  as 
the  Severn  was  correspondingly  low,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  more  than  usually  polluted  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  small  quantity  of  water),  yet  the  fish 
disease  disappeared  !  I  am  also  informed  by  fisher- 
men that  some  sorts  of  fish  are  so  well  known  to 
congregate  near  the  mouths  of  sewers  that  an^^lers 
and  oti^ers  make  it  a  rule  to  seek  and  find  them 
there.  This  seems  to  imply  that  diluted  sewage  is 
attractive  to  these  fish,  either  as  an  alterative  in 
their  diet  or  medicinally,  and  otherwise  grateful  to 
the  piscine  stomach.  These  facts  no  doubt  confuse, 
if  they  do  not  reverse,  our  ideas  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  fish  by  the  pollution  of  rivers.  Where 
chemicals  or  other  pungent  refuse  from  manufac- 
tories are  introduced  into  our  streams  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  their  baneful  effects  on  fish- 1  if , 
but  that  the  sewage  of  towns  is  not  objectionable  to 
these  creatures  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  future  Pollution  of  Rivers  Act. 


The  argument  hitherto  urged,  and  unanimously 
accepted,  that  the  discharging  of  sewage  into  our 
streams  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries 
would  seem  to  be  no  longer  tenable. 

*  Yours,  &c. 

*J.  NOAKE, 

*  Worcester.'  *  Severn  Conservator.' 

Although  I  hold  that  ultimately  no  pollution  of  a 
river  should  be  allowed,  yet  where  a  stream  has 
been  employed  to  carry  off  polluting  matter  from 
manufactories,  the  remedy  that  has  to  be  provided 
requires  to  be  enforced  carefully  and,  perhaps, 
slowly  at  first,  with  a  view  to  prevent  sudden  injury 
to  trading  interests  which  might  lead  to  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  trade,  and  a  consequent  loss  both 
to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  district.  A  considerable  part  of  the  polluting 
matter  now  passing  into  streams  is  capable  of  being 
removed  by  subsidence  or  mechanical  straining  * 
without  chemicals.  As  tanks  are  required  in  any 
system  of  sewage  treatment,  they  could  be  made  a 
sine  qud  non  even  at  the  outset,  and  their  provision 
could  be  made  absolutely  compulsory  under  the  Act  to 
commence  with.  The  size  of  the  tanks  was  considered 
by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Commissioners, 
and  they  proposed  that  the  flow  for  six  hours  should 
be  impounded.  This,  however,  admits  of  variation 
by  constructing  the  tank  in  duplicate  with  an  upward 
straining-frame,  by  which  the  suspended  matter 
would  be  arrested  and  flushed  or  pumped  out  at 
intervals,  the  fluid  passing  continuously. 

The  distinction  that  is  made  between  a  channel 
constructed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1876 
and  one  made  since  seems  undesirable.  If  discre- 
tionary power  is  vested  in  those  who  have  to  enforce 
the  Act,  I  think  this  distinction  could  be  safely  done 
away  with. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  in  their  fifth 
Report  recommend  the  condemnation  of  liquids 
which  did  not  comply  with  th6  following  standards : — 

{a)  Any  liquid  which  has  not  been  subjected  to 
perfect  rest  in  subsidence  ponds  of  sufficient  size  for 
a  period  of  at  least  six  hours,  or  which,  having  been 
so  subjected  to  subsidence,  contains  in  suspension 
more  than  one  part  by  weight  of  dry  organic  matter 
in  100,000  parts  by  weight  of  the  liquid,  or  which, 
not  having  been  so  subjected  to  subsidence,  contains 
in  suspension  more  than  three  parts  by  weight  of 
dry  mineral  matter,  or  one  part  by  weight  of  dry 
organic  matter  in  100,000  parts  by  weight  of  the 
liquid. 

{b)  Any  liquid  containing,  in  solution,  more  than 
two  parts  by  weight  of  organic  carbon,  or  -3  part  by 
weight  of  organic  nitrogen  in  100,000  parts  by 
weight. 

{c)  Any  liquid  which  shall  exhibit  by  daylight  a 
distinct  colour  when  a  stratum  of  it,  one  inch  deep, 
is  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  or  earthenware  vessel. 

{d)  Any  liquid  which  contains,  in  solution,  in 
100,000  parts  by  weight,  more  than  two  parts  by 
weight  of  any  metal  except  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  and  sodium. 

(<f)  Any  liquid  which,  in  100,000  parts  bv  weight, 
contains,  whether  in  solution  or  suspension,  in 
chemical  combination  or  otherwise,  more  than  '05 
part  by  weight  of  metallic  arsenic. 

(/)  Any  liquid  which,  after  acidification  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  contains,  in  100,000  parts  by  weight, 
more  than  one  part  by  weight  of  free  chlorine. 

ig)  Any  liquid  which  contains,  in  100,000  parts 
by  weight,  more  than  one  part  by  weight  of  ^ulphun 
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in  the  condition  either  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
of  a  soluble  sulphuret. 

(//)  Any  liquid  possessing  an  acidity  greater  than 
that  which  is  produced  by  adding  two  parts  by 
weight  of  real  muriatic  acid  to  1,000  parts  by  weight 
of  distilled  water. 

(r)  Any  liquid  possessing  an  alkalinity  greater 
than  that  produced  by  adding  one  part  by  weight  of 
dry  caustic  soda  to  1,000  parts  by  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

(k)  Any  liquid  exhibiting  a  film  of  petroleum  or 
hydrocarbon  oil  upon  its  surface,  or  containing,  in 
suspension,  in  100,000  parts,  more  than  -05  part  of 
such  oil. 

It  is  a  question  whether  these  standards  should 
be  incorporated  in  any  Act,  as  it  is  most  important 
that  it  should  be  free  from  the  risk  of  having 
standards  inelastic  or  of  an  arbitrary  character 
without  reference  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
cases  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  brought  the  question  of  River  Pollution  before 
the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1883  {sec  Sanitary 
Record,  vol.  xv.,  page  166),  the  late  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  presiding  over  the  section  in  which  my  paper 
was  read.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  was  practically  a  dead 
letter,  but  Dr.  Ang^s  Smith  (who  was  one  of  the 
Inspectors  under  the  Act)  thought  it  had  not  been 
inoperative,  although  he  had  uniformly  refused  to 
give  a  certificate  under  section  12  of  the  Act,  owing 
to  the  wording  of  it,  which  is  as  follows  : — *  That 
the  means  used  for  rendering  harmless  any  sewage 
matter  or  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  solid  or 
liquid  matter,  falling  or  flowing  or  carried  into  any 
stream,  are  the  best  or  only  practical  and  available 
means  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.'  Dr.  Angus  Smith  said  that  he  felt  justified  in 
refusing  his  certificate  unless  the  best  means  were 
used,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  these  words 
were  too  stringent 

In  lieu  of  standards  of  purity  being  inserted  in  a 
modified  Act,  some  have  suggested  that  the  co- 
efficient of  purity  required  should  rise  or  fall  with 
the  state  of  purity  of  the  river  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge. This,  I  think,  is  an  undesirable  system  to 
adopt  It  is  well  known  that  the  mischievous  effects 
produced  by  foul  organic  matter  passing  into  a 
stream  will  continue  to  operate  in  a  short  or  long 
distance,  according  to  whether  the  stream  has  or  has 
not  the  oxygenating  power  to  cleanse  itself  of  these 
impurities.  A  river  in  a  foul  state  has  its  recupera- 
tive powers  severely  taxed,  and  is  less  able  to  deal 
with  pollution  than  if  it  is  in  a  clean  state.  The 
pollution  added  to  a  foul  stream  will  remain  pollu- 
tion for  a  long  distance,  whereas,  if  it  were  added 
to  a  stream  having  power  to  oxygenate  it,  the 
injurious  effects  would  be  felt  for  only  a  short 
•distance.  The  purifying  capacity  of  a  river  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  Schutzenberger's 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  the  dissolved 
oxygen  in  water,  the  basis  upon  which  the  system  is 
founded  being  the  great  affinity  of  hyposulphite  of 
■soda  for  oxygen.  By  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
free  oxygen  that  a  known  volume  of  water  yields  to 
a  known  volume  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  power 
of  the  stream  to  oxidise  impurities  can  be  defined. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  recent  efforts  to 

legislate  on  the  question  of  rivers  have  been  more  in 

the  direction  of  dealing  with  the  matter  on  a  wide 

b3L3iSf  and  not  confining  it  to  poUulioiu    This  has 


been  due  to  the  necessity  having  been  recognised 
for  taking  measures  to  extend  the  scope  of  locd 
administration  by  the  creation  of  Conservancy  or 
County  Boards,  having  jurisdiction  over  large  areas, 
and  being  charged  with  all  duties  of  local  goven- 
ment  intermediate  between  the  existing  authorities 
and  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  extent  of  the 
powers  vested  in  such  Boards,  and  the  way  in  whid 
those  powers  are  to  be  enforced,  still  require  mad 
consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  in 
1877  will  be  adopted,  by  which  Conservancy  or 
County  Boards  would  put  into  operation  the  powers 
of  the  Act  of  1876,  and  would  be  responsible  for, 
the  purity  of  the  rivers. 

If  such  a  new  authority  were  constituted,  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  local  government  or 
home  rule,  which  would  relieve  the  central  depart- 
ment and  enable  much-needed  sanitary  work  to  be 
accomplished  which  is  now  untouched.  In  creatio; 
such  an  authority,  so  far  as  dealing  with  rivers  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  physical 
features  or  watershed  of  a  district  should  constitute 
the  proper  boundary,  or  whether  the  populations  aod 
towns  on  or  near  to  it  should  be  included,  so  that 
the  Board  would  be  formed  with  reference  to  the 
drainage  area,  at  the  same  time  without  undue  inter- 
ference (for  statistical  purposes)  with  the  sanitary 
and  registration  districts.  In  dealing  with  a  river, 
two  or  more  neighbouring  Boards  would  have,ia 
some  cases,  to  form  a  joint  committee,  as  the  river 
basin  would  be  in  more  than  one  area. 

A  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  iSjd 
It  has  been  drafted  by  Mr.  Willis- Bund,  Chairman 
of  the  Severn  Fishery  Board,  aided  by  Mr.  William 
Burchell,  and  has  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hasting!^ 
Earl  Percy,  and  Colonel  Walrond,  all  of  whom  have 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject  The  Bi 
removes  many  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  Act,aad 
even  if  it  is  not  perfect,  it  is  capable  of  beiic 
amended.  The  standards  of  purity  recommeodel 
by  the  Commissioners  have  been  adopted  in  tlii 
Bill,  and  it  is  on  this  point  that  I  think  the  DO^ 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  I  have  already  sad 
that  I  think  great  elasticity  should  be  given  ii 
respect  of  standards. 

One  good  feature  about  this  Bill  is  that  it  improNi 
the  machinery  for  inforcing  its  provisions,  as  flf 
injured  person  can  go  to  the  nearest  court,  and  thii 
tribunal  has  the  power  vested  in  it  to  order  a 
scientific  inquiry,  and  to  decide  what  shall  bedoK 
if  it  finds  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded. 

Under  this  Bill  there  would  doubtless  always  Vb 
the  possibility  of  an  aggrieved  person  being  acnatti 
by  vindictive  or  foolish  motives,  and  some  have 
regarded  this  as  a  reason  for  complicati]^  tk 
machinery  which  had  to  be  put  in  motion.  I  doMt 
agree  with  this,  as  I  would  prefer  to  see  a  frivohMi 
and  senseless  person  occasionally  giving  trouhkvtt- 
out  sufficient  reason,  and  with  little  expense  to  Mii- 
self,  if  sensible  persons  were  able  to  carry  their  poa^ 
quickly  and  cheaply  when  they  took  action. 

'  The  National  Society  to  secure  efiective  kgn^' 
tion  against  River  Pollution,'  is  now  urging  thatthB 
Bill  should  receive  the  support  necessary  to  enkk 
an  Act  to  be  obtained  this  Session*  The  *NatiiNi| 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Sck 
has  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  vanous  9uaOff 
societies  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  I^ 
Government  Board,  with  a  vieir  of  teoiriqg  itp^ 
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Session.  The  '  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this 
The  council  of  the  '  Parkes' Museum' are 
y  alive  to  the  need  of  action,  hence  my 
ig  you  to-day. 

amendment  of  the  Act  of  1876  is  taken  per 
idependently  of  the  other  matters  affecting 
ernment,  1  ihink  that  modilications  can  he 
difficulty  made  by  which  the  optional 
r  of  the  Act  will  be  changed,  and  its  en- 
It  made  obligatory  upon  the  local  aolho- 
rhe  other  necessary  amendments  which 
n  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks  can,  in 
nent,  be  easily  drafted,  and  in  terms  which 
jmit  of  doubt.  If  the  prospect  of  carrying 
r  measure  of  local  government  is  remote,  I 
>  the  opinion  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
the  Bill  which  is  now  before  Parliament  so 
ight  pass  this  session,  and  so  accomplish  a 
)f  a  great  and  increasing  evil,  upon  which 
pinion  has  been  unmistakably  expressed. 
le  by  asking  the  co-operation  of  all  in  the 
ich  is  now  being  made  to  prevent  a  con- 
of  the  present  pollution  of  the  rivers  of  the 
which  has  been  truly  characterised  by  Lord 
jry  as  a  '  national  evil."  Their  restoration 
.riginal  purity  will,  I  trust,  be  the  result  of 
sustained  efTorls  on  the  part  of  those  who 
ked  earnestly  in  this  cause, 

.  Lewis  Thomas,  B.A.,  of  Sidney  Sussex 
jmbridge,  aad  Lincoln's  Inn,  hxs  lieca  appolnt^il 
officer  or  the  Mansion   House  Council   on   the 

of  the  People. 

iLTH  Resort. — The  parish  or  Presieign,  in 
and  Radnor,  is  very  remarkable  for  the  health  of 
antK.  By  the  last  census  it  contained  2,314 
of  these  twelve  now  are  in  their  seventieth  year, 
sevenly-lirsl,  three  in  seventy- second,  two  in 
ird,  one  in  seventy-fourth,  six  in  sevenly-fiflh, 
:venty-siilh,  eight  in  seventy- seventh,  two  in 
ghth,  one  in  seventy-ninth ,  seven  in  eightieth, 
:hty-firit,  seven  in  eighty-second,  four  in  eighty' 

eeia  eightylifih,  one  in  eighiy-^xih.  one  in 
ond,  and  one  in  ninety-eighth  year.  This  last 
gather  potatoes  in  rcr  garden.  One  couple 
.  married  fifty  yenrs,  another  tifly-thiee,  another 
ly-five.  An  aged  person  in  indifferent  health 
ly  tive  years  ago  to  the  parish,  and  never  since 

day's  illness. 

.TiON  JN  Naas. — We  leun  from  the  Irish 
laton  (he  recommendation  of  Dr.  Smyth,  medical 

health  for  Naas,  the  guardians  of  the  Union 
)ted  the  '  pail '  system  as  the  most  efTeclual   for 

the  present  defective  sanitary  condition  of  the 
le  medical  oflicer  slated  (hat  out  of  500  houses 

(o  be  in  Naas,  400  ivere  without  saniiary 
nts  of  any  kind,  and  that  their  owners  would 
ipt  (he  '  pail '  system,  for  the  sake  oF  economy, 
>sed  scheme  would,  in  the  opinion  uf  Dr.  Smyth, 

improved  sanitary  ad  ministration,  and,  in  pro- 
its  elliciency,  would,  in  a  general  way,  raise  the 
}f  health,  and  in  a  special  u.iy  increase  the 
^inst  contagion.     It  would,  silently  and  surely, 

people  the  lesson  of  cleanliness  in  (heir  dMelt- 
eir  person',  and  in  (belt  hahits.  It  would  bring 
minds  of  many  owners,  prolrably  for  (he  first 
ecessily  as  well  as  (he  adviitahility  of  improving. 
nil  and  within,  many  of  the  present  wretched 
the  poor.  It  would  also  justify  many  an  owner 
ng  his  authority  to  enforce  cleanliness,  for  an 

tenant  ia  a  nuisance  and   a  danger  (o    the 


THE    DOOHJLTISH   OF    SAITITABT 
SEFOBHEBS. 

By    D,    J.    Ebbetts. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  all  young  sciences,  in 
their  earlier  stages,  to  afford  free  scope  to  the  dog- 
matism of  their  less  cautious  expounders. 

The  professor  of  a  new  science  must  possess  con- 
siderable self-CODtrol  and  some  modesty,  if  he  does 
not  fall  a  ready  victim  (o  the  Nemesis  of  dogmatism 
in  face  of  the  occasional  insecurity  of  his  position. 
Otherwise  the  more  insecure  his  position  the  more 
easy  his  fall. 

We  can  easily  see  that  the  imperious  utterances 
of  an  incautious  exponent  will  prove  their  own 
Nemesis  ;  for  I  suppose  most  of  us  are  agreed  that 
the  only  way  to  induce  people  to  take  an  interest  in 
sanitary  science  is  by  pointing  out  its  momentous 
importance  to  all  in  simple  language  ;  and  by  per- 
suading them  that  all  we  recommend  is  necessary  to 
attain  the  desired  end.  Now  there  may  be  a  few 
weak  people  here  and  there  who  will  be  content  to 
accept  a  dictatorial  assertion  that  such  and  such  a 
thing  is  absolutely  necessary,  without  further  inquiry, 
but  such  persons  are  but  poor  supporters  ol  any 
cause,  for  the  first  breath  of  adverse  criticism  will 
draw  (hem  away  as  readily  as  they  were  originally 
beguiled.  On  the  other  hand  most  people,  I  hope 
and  believe,  will  require  to  be  shown  why  such 
things  are  so  necessary,  and  if  their  inquiries  are 
only  met  by  general  assertions,  will  pay  but  little 
heed  to  their  quasi  instructors. 

To  render  myself  clear  I  will  take  a  case  m  point, 
though  in  doing  so  I  may  probably  shock  a  great 
many  people. 

You  will  find  it  often  asserted  in  the  most  positive 
manner  that  a  water-closet  must  not  be  supplied 
from  the  same  cistern  as  the  drinking  water.  Now 
if  you  look  to  see  why  this  prohibition  is  imposed 
upon  us  you  will  find  only  a  general  statement  that 
pollution  of  the  drinking  water  is  sure  to  follow  upon 
such  an  arrangement.  And  anyone  interested  in  the 
subject  will  remark  that  the  exception  is  not  taken 
to  any  particular  arrangement  of  water  supply,  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  spindle  valve  with  air-pipe  in  the 
cistern  iiself,  but  applies  with  charming  impartiality 
(o  all  arrangements  alike. 

In  the  annotated  edition  of  the  Model  By-Laws, 
p.  105,  after  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  forbid- 
ding water-closels  to  be  supplied  direct  from  a  rising 
water  main — a  necessity  which  for  several  reasons 
it  is  easy  to  admit — and  after  insisting  on  the  closets 
being  supplied  from  a  cistern,  (he  text  continues, 
'  but  even  when  such  a  cistern  is  provided,  there 
still  remains  a  tendency  for  the  escape  of  foul  air 
from  the  basin  of  the  closet  up  the  service  pipe  and 
through  the  body  of  water  in  (he  cistern  itself,  thus 
leading  to  contamination  of  the  water.' 

1  suppose  this  authoritative  statement  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  most  men,  but  it  will  b:  noticed  that  it 
is  not  attempted  to  be  shown  how  the  foul  gases 
could  pass  up  into  the  cistern— it  is  simply  stated 
that  a  tendency  of  that  kind  remains. 

Now,  leaving  this  subject  for  a  moment,  I  suppose 
my  experience  has  only  been  that  of  many  others 
when  I  say  that  1  have  found  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading people  in  the  occupation  of  old  houses  in 
town,  replete  with  every  ingenious  appliance  for  the 
conveyance  of  sewer-gas  to  the  interior  of  their 
dwellings,  to  have  even  the  taosi  ^Wto^  mAto*- 
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chievous  errors  in  house  drainage  and  plumbing 
rectified.  The  great  cost  of  such  work,  when  pro- 
perly done,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  house, 
in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  necessarily  incid- 
ent to  the  presence  of  workmen  in  the  building, 
prevents  so  many  from  undertaking  work  of  this 
kind.  Anything  which  tends,  therefore,  to  increase 
unnecessarily  the  cost  and  disturbance  of  such 
work,  serves  materially  towards  preventing  the 
necessary  and  pressing  sanitary  wants  from  being 
attended  to. 

The  provision  of  an  additional  cistern  and  supply- 
pipes  for  closets  only,  in  an  existing  building,  is 
often  a  serious  item.  Very  often  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  suitable  place  for  the  cistern  ;  it  generally  in- 
volves considerable  disturbance  of  existing  work  of 
different  kinds,  and  always  results  in  a  serious 
additional  outlay.  The  small  supply  cistern  fixed 
in  the  w.c.  itself,  so  often  used  in  connection  with 
wash-out  closets,  is  not  free  from  these  objections, 
and  is  subject  to  another  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  at  present. 

Feeling  convinced,  then,  of  the  undesirability  of 
insisting  upon  more  disturbance  of  existing  plumbers' 
work  than  was  really  imperative,  I  had  the  temerity 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  to  ask  a  sanitary 
engineer  whether  it  were  not  permissible  to  connect 
a  valve  w.c.  direct  from  a  drinking-water  cistern. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  professional  pity 
with  which  he  informed  me  that  no  one  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  sanitary  engineering  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  doing  so,  tliat  it  would  result  in  taint- 
ing the  water,  typhoid  fever,  &c.  Recovering  what 
courage  I  could,  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  in  what 
way  the  water  would  become  tainted,  but  I  could 
only  extract  the  usual  general  statements  that  the 
pipe  might  be  emptied,  and  so  the  water  in  the  cis- 
tern would  be  in  open  connection  with  the  closet. 

I  have,  in  fact,  been  unable  to  extract  from  any 
authority  a  clear  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  danger  accrues. 

Now,  if  we  look  into  this  question  for  ourselves, 
we  shall  find  it  not  quite  such  a  simple  one  as  many 
would  have  us  suppose.  How  can  the  water  in  the 
cistern  be  tainted  ?  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  a 
good  valve  water-closet  apparatus,  with  a  i|  inch 
water-valve  connected  with  the  cistern.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  the  closet  has  a  P  trap,  with  outgoing  into 
a  closed  soil-pipe  connected  directly  with  a  foul  old 
drain.  I  am  assuming  this  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
for  of  course  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject  would  allow  the  soil-pipe  or  drain  to  remain 
in  this  state,  whatever  he  proposed  to  do  to  the 
closet. 

We  will  assume  that  the  house  has  remained 
empty  for  some  time,  and  the  handle  of  the  closet, 
by  some  curious  coincidence,  has  been  fixed  up.  As 
a  consequence,  the  water  from  the  cistern  will  soon 
empty  itself  down  the  soil-pipe  ;  for  we  may  as  well 
assume,  to  complete  our  pleasant  picture,  that  the 
water  has  been  cut  off  at  the  rising  main  by  an  over- 
bearing or  long-suffering  water  company.  The  foul 
gas,  we  must  admit,  will  pour  up  freely  from  the 
soil-pipe,  and,  it  is  assumed,  will  find  its  way  up  the 
supply-pipe  to  the  cistern.  But  why  ?  What  is  to 
produce  a  strong  draught  up  this  i:{-inch  pipe  to 
suck  in  the  foul  air  at  one  end  through  the  narrow 
flushing  rim  and  emit  it  at  the  other  end  into  the 
cistern  ? 

But  supposing  we  admit— and,  having  admitted 
so  much,  we  had  better  hesitate  no  longnt— that  the 


pipe  once  empty,  the  foul  gas  would  soon  ascend  it 
Why,  then,  I  would  point  out  that  the  pipe  is  net 
empty  yet.  Anyone  who  looks  at  an  apparatus  with 
the  usual  water-valve  will  see  that  the  centre  of  the 
water-valve  is  some  nine  inches  below  the  centre  of 
the  inlet  to  the  basin,  so  that  the  supply-pipe ^jr/ju& 
to  the  valve  and  ascends  to  the  baisin.  It  fblloin, 
therefore^  that  after  emptying  the  cistern  there  still 
remains  two  or  three  feet  of  the  i^inch  pipe  filled 
with  water.  This  water  will  evaporate  in  time,  do 
doubt ;  but  how  long  do  you  thmk  it  will  take  to 
evaporate  ?  There  are  only  two  small  surfaces  of 
water,  neither  of  them  exposed  to  draught  or  rapid 
movement  of  the  air.  I  believe  I  am  within  tiie 
mark  in  saying  that  this  water  would  not  evaporate 
in  our  climate  under  six  months. 

A  pertinacious  opponent  may  contend  that  alter 
the  lapse  of  this  time  gas  would  ascend  the  pipe  to 
the  cistern,  and,  water  being  admitted  to  it  by  the 
relenting  company  upon  the  opportune  arrival  of  a 
new  tenant,  the  contents  would  be  dangeroasif 
contaminated. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  the  dreaded  sewer-air  has 
for  six  months  or  more  been  admitted  in  volume  ioto 
the  house  night  and  day,  it  has  filled  every  iKNk 
and  comer  of  that  ill-fated  and  far  from  dKirahk 
residence,  and  wherever  the  tank  may  be  located 
sewer-gas  has  found  its  way  to  it  from  the  house 
long  before  it  has  been  able  to  reach  it  by  the  pipe^ 
so  that,  had  there  been  a  separate  cistern  for  bolB^ 
hold  purposes,  it  would  have  been  treated  as  bidl^ 
as  the  other  one. 

Seriously,  if  a  tenant  were  to  take  a  house  in  soch 
an  unsavoury  condition  he  would  be  forc^  to  hue 
it  first  of  all  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  certiolf 
would  be  obliged  to  have  all  the  cisterns  emptied 
and  cleansed,  so  1  fail  to  see  what  he  wotddgamlif 
a  separate  cistern. 

In  arranging  a  new  house  I  should  prefer  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment  to  supply  even  a  proper  vain 
w.c.  from  a  separate  cistern ;  but  in  old  boosO) 
where  it  is  desirable  not  to  increase  the  expense  if 
sanitary  work  more  than  is  absolutely  necessai;[J 
should  not  in  my  present  state  of  ignorance  tfii 
of  doing  so,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  I  hat 
shown  that  it  cannot  be  really  necessary  to  do  so. 

There  are  several  other  dogmatic  lawsgeneia^ 
accredited  to  sanitary  engineers  that  might  be  o» 
troverted  with  some  success,  but  for  the  prtseal  I 
hope  that  I  have  justified  my  warning  to  all  to  te 
chary  of  encouraging  dogmatism  in  this  as  well  as 
in  all  other  scientific  worlc 


Messrs.  Banner  Bros.,  ii  Billiter  Square, £.C,hiM 
been  commissioned  to  entirely  overhknl  die  tfiHI 
arrangements  of  Herbert  House,  Helgnivia,  the  tD« 
residence  of  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  sabitilflte  Ai 
*  Banner  system '  throughout.  The  work  is  being  anal 
out  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  A.  HiM 
Messrs.  Banner's  engineer.  We  learn  also  that  BiMB^ 
fixed  ventilators  are  being  used  on  the  new  portable  \t0^ 
that  are  being  sent  out  to  the  Soudan. 


Sanitary  inspectors  are  decidedly  becoming  ai 
to  the  responsibilities  of  their  calling.  We  Doteiii 
pleasure  and  approbation  that  Mr.  Josej^  liaA^ 
Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector  in  the  Sanitaiy  bepaftafl^ 
Leeds  Corporation,  has  gained  in  the  Science  £■■■>' 
tions,  held  in  Leeds  in  May  last,  certificatei  kft  Atf«M^ 
Hygienic  Elementary  Animal  Phynologj  «imI  A^wm^ 
Building  Construction.  The  practinl  advsnCiv^flf^ 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  6rst  and  bst  ~ 
1  for  a  sanitary  inspector,  is  inoontestable. 
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[P    WALLS    IN    DWELLINGS. 

By  G.  H.  Blagrove,  A.R.I.B.A. 

the  many  fruitful  sources  of  ill  health  con- 
upon  defective  modes  of  building,  damp 

certainly  not  the  least  formidable  or  most 
Tiedied.  Unlike  the  offensive  smells  arising 
perfect  drainage,  damp  in  walls  does  not 
z\i  immediately  evident  to  the  senses,  and 
1  disregarded,  while  its  baneful  effects  are 
in  part  to  other  causes.  The  difficulty  and 
of  remedying  such  an  evil  are  sometimes 
ible,  and  recourse  is  too  often  had  to  tem- 
xpedients.  Thus,  when  a  room  has  been 
ed  for  some  time,  and  the  presence  of  damp 
t  in  its  walls,  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  light 
5y  this  means  the  signs  of  damp  may  be 
disappear  from  the  walls,  while  it  is  still 
in  the  atmosphere,  although  in  a  rarefied 
)uring  the  cold  hours  of  the  night,  however, 
ous  that  condensation  must  ensue,  and  it  is 

that  the  walls,  having  once  been  damp, 
1  become  so.  More  moisture  will  be  ab- 
rom  the  external  atmosphere,  to  be  again 

and  rarefied  by  heat,  and  again  allowed  to 
;  itself  upon  the  objects  in  the  room  or  the 
)f  its  occupants.  Such  is  the  process  that 
e  place  in  moist  situations,  in  a  greater  or 
ee,  according  as  the  walls  of  a  dwelling  are 
less  pervious  to  damp, 
are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  a  wall  may 
impregnated  with  moisture,  and  it  is  im- 
hat  these  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
medies  are  sought  for  or  applied.  Internal 
y  absorb  moisture  from  the  ground  beneath, 
liable  to  take  place  in  proportion  to  the 

the  foundations,  by  which  the  tendency  of 
ture  to  force  its  way  upward  is  accelerated 
icrease  in  the  weight  which  presses  upon  it 
ve.  Having  once  made  its  way  into  a  wall, 
'  rises,  partly  by  evaporation  aided  by  capil- 
iction,  and  the  wall  becomes  permanently 
Vn  external  wall  may  become  damp  from  this 
ly,  or  from  the  far  more  serious  one  of  being 
ct  with  the  earth.     It  is  quite  clear  that, 

the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  pressure  of  its 
;ht  must  cause  a  large  amount  of  moisture 

laterally,  except  in  very  dry  weather,  and 
h  moisture  is  readily  transmitted  through 
nary  thickness  of  walling,  and  must  be  a 
Uy  recurring  source  of  danger  to  health.  No 
oining  such  a  wall  should  be  permitted  to 
or  human  habitation. 

emal  wall  may  become  damp  through  the 
driving  rains,  or  from  mere  contact  with  a 
nosphere.  The  effects  are  similar  to  those 
I  in  a  wall  exposed  to  contact  with  the 
xept  that  they  are  less  strongly  marked, 
ess  of  moisture  aided  by  wind  force  natur- 
es place  most  frequently  upon  those  sides 
ilding  which  face  in  southerly  directions, 
iside  such  local  accidents  as  the  bursting  of 
IT  pipes,  or  the  leaking  or  overflowing  of 
tters,  there  is  only  one  other  cause  of  per- 
lampness  in  walls  to  be  noticed,  and  this  is 
kward  soakage  of  water  from  the  top  of  a 
from  an  off- set.  In  old  walls,  where  the 
r  cement  has  suffered  partial  disintegration, 
t  modicum  of  rainfall  is  absorbed  by  the 
k  or  masonry,  and,  by  gradually  percolating 


through  the  open  joints,  is  transmitted  from  brick  to 
brick,  or  from  stone  to  stone,  until  the  walls  become 
damp,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  the  entire  ypper 
storey  of  a  house.  At  off-sets,  or  where  stone  cills 
or  balconies  are  built  into  a  wall,  there  is  alwayis  a 
danger  that  repeated  falls  of  rain  upon  the  upper 
surfaces  of  such  projecting  parts  may  drive  a  certain 
amount  of  water  through  the  joints  of  the  walling, 
from  whence  it  will  soak  downwards,  and  sometimes 
upwards  as  well.  , 

In  adopting  remedies  against  damp  walls,  pre- 
vention  is  better  than  cure.  The  customary  pre- 
cautions followed  in  all  sound  building  work  are,  of 
course,  well  known  to  architects  and  contractors, 
but  the  general  public  ought  to  be  informed  of  their 
relative  value  and  importance.  To  prevent  moisture 
from  soaking  up  into  a  wall  from  the  ground  below, 
it  is  usual  to  build  in  a  damp-proof  course  through- 
out the  entire  thickness  of  every  wall.  This  damp- 
proof  course  is  a  layer  of  some  impervious  material, 
and  must  be  placed  in  the  wall  above  the  highest 
level  of  the  earth  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  an4 
below  any  wall- plates  or  other  timbers  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  floor.  A  double  course 
of  slates  set  and  bedded  in  cement,  the  upper  course 
breaking  joint  with  the  lower,  has  often  been  used 
as  a  damp-proof  course.  It  is  economical,  but  as 
the  slates  are  liable  to  fracture  from  any  settlenient 
in  a  building,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  A  single 
course  of  glazed  pottery  slabs  is  often  used,,  the 
joints  between  the  slabs  being  left  empty,  to  prevent 
the  damp  from  rising  through  them.  This,  though 
it  forms  an  effectual  damp-proof  course,  destroys  the 
bond  of  the  wall,  and  is  therefore  objectionable  upon 
structural  grounds.  Sheet  lead  is  efficacious,  but 
will  be  found  too  expensive  for  general  use.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  thin  slabs  of  impervious 
stone  have  been  used  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  double  course  of  plain  tiles 
in  cement  will  answer  well,  and  be  less  liabl^  to 
fracture  than  slates.  Various  kinds  of  asphalte  are 
manufactured  for  this  purpose,  and  a  thick  layer  of 
this  material  will  form  an  effectual  barrier  to  damp, 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  injury  through  settlements. 
Cases  have  been  known  when  asphalte  damp-proof 
courses  have  been  eaten  away  by  rats,  and  where 
such  vermin  exist  it  is  therefore  unadvisable  to 
employ  it. 

When  damp  rises  in  a  wall  which  has  been  built 
without  a  damp-proof  course,  the  proper  remedy 
consists  in  underpinning  it,  and  inserting  one.  This 
involves  considerable  expense,  but  all  other  expe- 
dients are  inferior  to  it.  If  the  wall  be  only  slightly  . 
damp,  the  room  adjoining  it  may  be  kept  tolerably 
dry  by  rendering  the  wall  with  Portland  cement,  or 
better  still,  w^ith  glazed  tiles  set  in  cement  ;  but  if 
there  be  much  moisture  present,  it  will  be  liable  to 
evaporate  under  the  floor,  when  the  latter  is  boarded, 
and  so  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

To  separate  the  underground  portion  of  an 
external  wall  from  contact  with  the  earth,  it  is  usual 
to  build  a  dry  area  around  it,  extending  to  a  depth 
below  the  damp-proof  course,  and  being  about 
12  inches  wide  at  that  part.  Sometimes  the  outer 
wall  of  the  area  is  made  of  a  sufficient  thickness, 
and  built  at  a  sufficient  slope,  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent retaining  wall  against  the  earth,  in  which 
case  the  area  is  open  at  the  top,  and  admits  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  top  of  the  outer  wall 
should  be  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth, 
I  to  prevent  any  surface  water  fconv  ^omtv*^  SsvX.^  >iafc 
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area,  which  must  of  course  be  drained  with  pipes 
properly  trapped  into  the  house  drains.  Sometimes 
the  area  wall  is  built  parallel  to  the  main  wall,  thus 
forming  a  portion  of  hallow  walline,  and  the  top  of 
the  cavity  la  covered  with  a  stone  slab.  In  this  case 
means  ought  to  be  provided  for  connecting  the 
cavity  with  the  csiternal  air  without  admitting  the 
rain.  This  may  be  done  by  carrying  the  double 
walling  to  a  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  the  inser- 
tion of  ventilation  gratings  above  the  ground,  or  by 
small  tubes  carried  up  inside  the  main  wall,  turned 
out,  and  bent  down.  The  double  walling  should  be 
bonded  together,  either  with  galvanised  iron  cramps, 
kinked  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  from  travelling 
along  thein,  or  with  special  bond  bricks  contrived 
with  drip  channels  underneath  them  for  the  same 
object  As  a  substitute  for  a  dry  area,  a  basement 
wall  is  sometimes  rendered  with  Portland  cement 
upon  that  part  of  its  surface  against  which  the  earth 
rests.  The  cement  rendering  ought  to  be  carried 
down  to  a  level  below  the  damp-proof  courie,  to 
exclude  damp  elTectually,  and  even  then  it  is  always 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  cement  may  crack 
and  peel  off,  and  that  its  condition  cannot  be 
observed  without  excavating  large  quantities  of 
earth.  A  coating  of  a^phalte  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
this  may  be  built  into  the  walling  as  a  damp-proof 
course,  and  carried  up  in  one  piece  against  the  out- 
side. The  latter  expedient  is,  perhaps,  most  to  be 
recommended  in  dealing  with  an  old  wall  that  has 
been  built  without  a  dry  area,  and  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spare  expense  as  much  as  possible. 

Hollow  walls  built  in  the  manner  described  afford 
great  protection  against  the  ingress  of  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  thinner  portion  of  the  hollow 
wall  should  be  built  upon  the  ou'sidc,  in  order  that 
the  greater  thickness  may  remain  dry,  and  the  cavity 
should  always  be  ventilated  and  drained.  When 
damp  is  found  to  penetrate  through  a  solid  wall,  and 
considerations  of  economy  preclude  the  building  of 
an  exlra  casing,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  wall,  some 
kind  of  external  covering  may  be  adopted  as  a  cheap 
substitute.  A  rendering  of  Portland  cement,  further 
protected  by  painting,  wil!  effectually  exclude  rain  or 
mist.  Hanging  tiles  or  sla'.cs  will  also  answer  the 
purpose.  They  must  be  fixed  with  copper  or  gal- 
vanised iron  nails,  which  are  not  liable  to  become 
brittle  from  corrosion.  When  moisture  is  found  to 
soak  in  at  the  upper  surfacfs  of  stone  cills  or  bal- 
conies, small  aprons  of  lead  should  be  pinned  into 
the  joints  immediately  above,  and  allowed  to  stand 
out  a  short  space  from  the  wall.  A  cement  weather- 
ing may  answer  the  purpo!e,  but  is  less  hkely  to  be 
of  lasting  efficacy.  Offsets  should  have  weathered 
and  throated  stone  strings  or  copings  above  them, 
or  be  weathered  in  ccmen'.  A  double  course  of 
plain  tiles  in  cement  is  sometimes  used  in  such 
situations,  but  it  docs  not  effectually  prevent 
moisture  from  soaking  into  the  «all  above,  unless 
it  is  laid  at  a  slope,  in  which  case  it  is  probably  as 
good  an  expedient  as  any  tliat  can  be  devised.  The 
bestway  to  present  the  downward  soakage  into  a  wall 
from  the  top  is  to  form  the  roof  with  overhanging 
eaves,  having  a  cast-iron  gutler  affixed  to  a  fascia 
board  at  the  feet  of  the  rafters.  Such  a  method 
of  finishing  a  roof  is  often  adopted,  especially 
in  suburban  dwellings,  but  there  are  practical  ob- 
jections to  be  urged  against  it,  the  principal  one 
being  that  it  allows  of  no  access  to  the  guttei,  except 
by  means  of  a  ladder  from  outside,  and  it  is  cus- 
tonary  to  build  parapet  walls  to  fronts  and  backs  of 


most  London  houses.  The  top  of  a  parapet  *al^ 
beins  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wenlv, 
should  be  protected  by  a  weathered  and  throiUd 
coping  of  slone  or  tcrra-colta.  The  objection  tote 
ordinary  brick  coping  is,  that  it  has  no  thraatioi  or 
drip-channel  under  its  projecting  edges  to  prtrest 
water  from  soaking  into  the  joints  below.  TiK 
same  is  true  of  the  common  tile  creasing,  which  if 
really  nothing  more  than  a  damp-proof  course,  anj 
affords  insufhcient  protection  in  exposed  situationL 
We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  principd 
causes  of  dampness  in  walls,  and  the  most  efScadou 
means  of  presenting  the  evil.  The  would-be  letiul 
of  any  house  should  satisfy  himself,  before  becominj; 
party  to  an  agreement,  that  those  precauiioas  agaiist 
damp  which  we  have  indicated  as  essential,  hut 
been  complied  with  in  the  construction  of  his  set 
dwelling.  The  existence  of  damp-proof  coursa  ii 
matter  for  conjecture  only,  but  the  signs  of  dampia 
basemeni-walls  can  generally  be  detected.  Son*- 
limes,  if  not  evident  at  first  sight,  they  will  sbtra 
themselves  after  a  fire  has  been  lighted.  Itisrdl 
to  be  on  guard  against  devices  for  concealing  apu 
of  damp,  such  as  ftxing  match- boarding  against  1 
wall,  or  planting  battens  upon  it  to  receive  (he  bill- 
ing and  plastering.     Such  expedients  only  suffice  to 


Mr.  Torrens's  Waterworks  Clanics  Act 
Bill  has  beta  blocked  by  Mr.  Wuton  and  Ur.  Abo- 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Coopc  intends  to  oore  llMt  it  bt 
lefeiied  to  a  hybrid  commiEtee. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Tl-ixoch,  A.H.I,C,E..  wis  anHalelN 
the  i6th  ull.  bir  the  King'i  Norton  Rural  SanuurAilk' 
lily,  as  consulting  engineer,  to  make  an  cxaMmta^ 
their  sewers  and  to  advise  the  Board  what  iln>  ilwlill" 
taken  to  ensure  more  efficient  ventilation, 

Manv  disattrous  explosions  of  gai  have  Iitdi  btti 
reported  as  resulting  [ram  searching  for  leaks  ia  pifo 
with  open  lamps.  We  learn  from  /wirir/wi  ibal  llH 
sad  accidents  are  avoided  in  Paris  bv  the  use  of  an  dcoic 
lamp,  supplied  by  an  nccumulaEor,  the  use  of  siich  a  li{k 
being  enforced  by  the  sutboritiei. 

Tkb  Blackburn  and  East  Laacasli ire  InGrmary  gumiiit 
at  their  recent  annual  meeting,  took  oconon  to  csipA' 
late  [hemselves  on  the  corop'ction  of  the  new  viDfufle 
building,  and  on  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  this  vA 
and  thesnnilBTy  re  arrangemenls  of  the  building  gtatnlll 
had  been  accomplished  under  the  snpecinteodcDce  of  ik 
architect,  Mr,  A.  W,  R.  Simpson. 

Da,  Davies,  from  the  Local  Covemnent  Eoaid,  ta 
visited  Dartmouth  to  make  inquiriei  as  to  the  intip' 
menls  which  have  been  made  in  the  CTenl  of  an  oitbicA 
of  cholera  or  other  inrectious  disease.  Accompanid|T 
the  Mayor  and  several  members  of  Ihc  Conncit,  Dr.  Dans 
proceeded  to  the  proposed  sites  for  the  hospilal,  aid  ^ 
made  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  hai  been  experioMd  If 
ihe  loral  ajtbority  in  finding  a  suitable  site  for  the  paipi^ 
Dr.  Davies  suggested,  as  probably  ihe  best  way  lopt^  | 
of  the  difliculiy,  that  there  should  be  provided  a  poaiM 
with  a  hut  on  the  deck,  Gomewhat  similar  to  a  laan 
hospital  of  that  kind  upon  the  Biver  Tjne. 

Sewacc— The  Town  Connc!!  of  CorA 

„___ wAii  ; 

in    DomiUlioTt.   i 

instmctedMr.  Mellisi,  C.E.,  I 

.ewage  of  Coventry  bai  been  for  the  last  ten  fcaa  AA 

vith  by  a  combined  system  of  chemical  predpnaliM  •*! 
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March  16th  to  March  22nd 

— '    ■> ■  -•»^;:-S.'Cl?c.*-«- 


Monday 
Tueaday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Saturday 


Building  Exhibition,  Agricuttural  Hall,  opene. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  Ordinary  Meeting,  8  p.m. 

SoBiety  of  Arts  Ordinary  Meeting,  8  p.m. 

Harveian  Society  Ordinary  Meeting,  6.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Medical  Offlcerg  of  Health  Ordinary  Meeting. 

National  Vaccine  Eatabliihment  commenced, 

Jifil)  SlIn^nu  in  ^ent. 


STAINS    FOR    WOOD    FLOORS. 

Applied  lo  ordinary  Deal  gives  an  exact  imitation  of  Old  Oak  Polished  Floors. 


IHHSNBG    SAVINQ    IN    THBIB    USE, 

;  o.  .alni-h  is  raluircd,  ihe  nri|.lic,i.ion  of  one  ciial  only  l^kraK  H't  pl.i«  of  laocoaf 

pf  iire.  on=  of  -tain,  and  r.r,c  ofvarniih  by  Ih,.  oTUii.ar)'  p.oct,.. 

lnVAI.i;A.BI.B  FOB  THB  BORDEB8  OF  BOOUB, 

Linot  '^mCch  lil.^  ordinary  vomithcd  »urfarcfi,ni]d  the  cuit  of  itniding  would  be  froir 

?'/-  lo  4./.  a  sqo:irc  yard,  a-s  agAJn'-i  41.  or  5J.  ptr  njiiufc  yani  foi  carpel. 

QRBAT  PBBVENTIVE  TO  CONTAQlOnS  DISBAaES. 


I.  tJ.  per  half  « 


Hilfa 


TOKBA.-V    *»AJ:1>JX    COflOPAWX", 

AND     28     BILLITER      STREET,     LONDON,      E.C. 
4    ISDIA   BUILDINGS,   WATER    STREET,    i"- '"""-»■ 


BANNER'S  SANITARY  APPLIANCES, 

Ventilators,  Sotl  Pipe  Traps,  W.C's.  &c 


SUNOERLANO, 


Awards.- INTEBKATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITIOIT,  1884.  | 

ONC  GOLD  MEDAL,  THREE  SILVER  MEDALS,  &  ONE  BRONZE  MEDAL.  | 

BANNER'S     CAST-IRON     AIR-TIGHT     MANHOLE    COVERS     ll^^ii^^OI  ^ 

Beceived  the  HiBbeat  Award,  th«  I  EM^B^^BI^^H  (<ii 


BANNBB'S  CAST- IRON  AIR-TIOET  MAN&OLS  COVERS  hove  been  npplli 

Hotel,    King's    Ctobb  ;  Brighton    College:    the  Duke   of  Bed  raid' h   Rcaidonue,    woouri 
ICarquls  of  Eeadford's  Irish  Seutai  Finsbury  Barrackx;  and  at  man;  other  important  ' 

BANNER  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  11  Billiter  Square,  London,  E.G. 


SILVER    MEDAL,    HEALTH     EXHIBITION.  SILVER    MEDAL,    CHTHTAL    FALACEr 

vs  TT  Sk  T  T  ■  T^  ^K  ^X        T  Tl  ^\  T^T 

THE   BOWER-BARFF  RUSTLESS  IRON  COMPANY,"  LIMITED. 

SKIN    MARKET    FLAC^,    BANKSIDE,    B.B. 
Raia  W»l«  BuiUiar.',  «nd  Saniiary  Casiini;.  llo».T.l!.irfr=d  supi>lli:.l  rnrni  Undni,  .Siouk.     Kor  1'ri,.,.,  and  all  .l.-i.-iiU  apply  lo  Il.c  Company,     W 

as    QIJl'IEIN    VICXOKJA    SSXHEET,    K.C. 
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Tiiuday 
Wednetday 

Satui^ay 

S  unban 
onday 
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Medical  SooMy  Ordinary  Masting,  8^  p.m. 

National  Health  Society  Ordinary  Meeting,  4  p.ni. 

Society  of  Arts  Ordinary  Mestinfi. 

Duke  of  Cambridge  born,  1819. 

Olinioal  Society  Ordinary  Meeting,  S.30  p.m. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agrloultural  IHall,  oloaee. 

KoXxa  SunbOD, 

Medical  Society  wdinary  Meeting,  8.30  p.m. 

tnititution  Civil  Engineers  Ordinary  Meeting,  8  p.m. 


&  GREEN'S  PATENT  SMOKE-CONSUMING  KITCHENER 


M  of  fuc 


'3  is  CDOttmcUd  for  bnini 


Healing  Buhi,  Thcuougli  V 
Smolfy  ChtnuKyn. 
with  Patent  SclfHictiag  Damper,  vhicdi  pfr 

The  QOLD  HDD  AI.  and  aSIIiVZB  UT 
for  OBATEB  and  KITOHS NSRS  at  the  Bm 
AbaMment  Bzhlbitlon,  Bonlli  Kanalilstoii,  11 
and  a  001.0,  BIIjTIIB,  and  BBOHaU  HSIl 
at  the  International  Health  XxhlbtUon.  IBC 
THE  'GEM' 
PORTABLE   COOKING    STOVES. 
COALS,  Sd.  riR  Day. 
Slav  ConbuMion  Sioto  la  bun  >1^  Nittit  fiirGmnha 
HalU,  BcdiDODU,  Ac 
Pria  LitU  Fru  nt  afflitmtiim. 

BBOWN  ft  OBEEN,  Limited, 

Uaitrt  of  (he  Gold  Uwial  Htgittnr  A  otbtrSm 

Consuming  Stovoi. 
Unas  I  ft  69  A  71  FHISBUBT  PITEKI 


PATENT  POTATO  STEAMEf 

Hononrable  Hentioo  at  National  Health  Sooiety's  ExUbltion, 
JUNE    1883. 


'  cooked  by  thii 


L.tlHIB 


nil y  conducted  hax  lailed  to 


1  of  potato  whid  ci] 
.  -^..  ........    Iht  nnlatrVK  :  aHpr  balinr  finHii  minut«.  the  tininr  ii  n  '      ' 

To  Cook  3  lbs.,  6s. ;  4  lbs.,  6s. ;  6  lbs.,  7s.  6d. 

Ta  bi  had  of  any  IranmimgeT,  and  IVIioUsale  of  the  Salt  Mantifathirtrs, 

;  GROOM    &   CO.,    LIQUORPOND    ST.,    LONDON.  E.C. 


flfliLiNn. 
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April  l8t  to  April  7th 


.^^: 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 

Monday 
Tuesday 


Prince  Bismarck  born,  1815. 

Harveian  Society  Special  Meeting  of  Council,  7.45  p.m. 

$oo6  ^ri6ap. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  Ordinary  Meeting. 

faster  pap. 

Bank  Holiday. 

Pathological  Society  Ordinary  Meeting,  8.S0  p.m. 


:L.i_:. 


FOTTS'S  PATENT  EDINBTTROH   SEWEB-TRAP. 

Silver  Medal,  Brighton,  188L 
First  Class  Certifloata.  South  Kensineton,  1881. 
QOIiD    MBDAIi,    HEALTH    EXHIBITION,    1884. 
The  only  Trap  which  gives  entire  disconnection  between  the  house  drains  and 
the  sewer. 

The   Birmingrham   Sanitary  Association, 

28   &   29    UPPER   PRIORY  (LATE  47    COLMORE    ROW),    BIRMINGHAM. 


niYER  lEDAL,  LONDON.  1884.    THE  HIGHEST  ENGLISH  AWARD. 

NO    WASTE.  SAVING    TIME    AND    MONEY. 

CLARK'S  OPTIMUS  COFFEE  EXTRACT 

rfj^flj^^  Makes  in  a  moment  a  cup  or  any  quantity  of  fine  Aromatic  Coffee,  which  cannot  be  spoilt 
'*-'«^  Vi  in  making.     It  is  cheaper  and  better  than  Coffee  made  in  the  ordinar>'  way ;  is  pure, 
■  '^         '  wholesome,  and  a  valuable  Non- Alcoholic  Stimulant 

CLARK'S  COFFEE  EXTRACT 

is  prepared  from  the  finest  freshly  Roasted  Coffee,  by  a  new  and  scientific  process,  whereby 
the  aroma  is  retained  unimpaired.     It  is  absolutely  free  from  Chicory,  will  keep  in  any 

climate,  hot  or  cold,  and  is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST. 

CLARK'S  OPflMOS°''cOFFEE  EXTRACT. 


use 
iriesCsffeeExtracl 

kHDMVltOTH   I 
>PTIMUS 


W 


T4' 


t  ♦  < 


BAOC    MAkK. 


In     13ottle>»«     6cl.«     1h.«    mid     sSm.     onoli. 


OH  AS.   A.   OAMBRON,  M.D.,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Chenii.slry  and  IlyKiene,  Royal  College 
Surgeons,  Ireland  ;  Vice-President,  Institute  of  Chemistry,  Great  Britain  ;  Medical  OHiccr  of  Health  for  Dublin 
.,  writes  : — 

•  I  have  analysed  a  specimen  of  Extract  of  Coffee  submitted  to  me  by  Messrs.  K.  Clark  &  Ca,  of  Queen's 
nd,  Battersea,  London.     It  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  which  has  come  under  my  observation.     It  is  freo 

om  Chicoiy  and  other  adulterants;  possesses  an  excellent  flavour,  and  is  a  very  oon- 

mtrated  preparation.     I  can  strongly  recommend  this  Extract,  and  intend  to  keep  a  supply  of  it  in  my  house.'   ^?" 

f.  CLARK  &  CO./  OPTIMUS'  COFFEE  WORKS,  | 

QUEEN'S    ROAD.  BATTERSEA,    LONDON,    S.W.  ^ 


|l|l|||l|  iLiLlllllllll 


:  r'Ts-g-ff ■■'■'^ iii 
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Epidemiological  Society  Ordinary  Meeting, 

Election  of  Guardians. 

Clinical  Society  Council  Meeting 

^irof  ^unbap  after  footer. 
Medical  Society  Council  Meeting,  7.45  p.m. 
National  Health  Society  Ordinary  Meeting,  4  p.m 


'HARDINB'  VENTILATINB  COMPANY, 


dtaughl  w 
idklthcHi 

CHOBCH  WALL  VBNTILATOB.— A-i  uwd  in  the  nniilation  of  Archluhop  Zaac\tt\  Chapd,  Vort  Min- 
\l\  Ih,  PEAS-  Oh-  lOKK.  -..■ilk  rrhmcc  m  iht  ^-rmiiUliiK  a/ Arrhl-Mtf  ZnuAf-i  Chaftt at  IV*  .l/iaK.r.  j« 

If'      -.tnlilMifi  h  li^rff.  Ily  inctfitfnl,  aiulal/  I  tarr  i/nttn  la  alvyl  II  ait  trtll  aOaJltil  malM  it,  and  mutt  fUiard  nalt  lit  i 


30    EAST    PAKADE,   LEEDS. 

HARDINGS'  PATENT  AIR  DIFFUSER, 

FOR  lEITIUITIIB  HU  MM  IF  BOjUNHB. 

Mr.  T.  PRIDC.IN  TKaLI':,  F.R.C.S..  M.A..  Kuibcdii  la  thf  Onicral 
Infirmarv  :it  Ueds,  <i,v<>  of  Hardints'  UilTuwr  in  hi<  book  cilled  'DanKen 

in  ■  iDwnrrnhiiFHaf  atmoapherc,  AbaMloe  ofdrausht,  unci  ezoliujon 
ofdiit.;     ...  ,        .  ,         , 

Lboul  7  leei  o  iDCh»  above  Ihe  flunr  Jevrl ;  ir  in  (Ken  con- 
njtcr.  and  pASKd  into  ihe  room  llirou^  a  series  of  snujl 
anfleof  Jlboul  3odeg,  wilh  the  wnlt. 

-  -  ,_  ine  ihnHigh  Iht  lubes.    T^  cuirtiui  nf  ab-,  a»  toon  u 

ihenled,  expand.  cn(  into,  and  break  euh  other  up,  and  diffuse  in  all 
-  efleclually  Ihu  no  dtau^l  or  chilly  Miiulion  ran  posiibl;  lie 


il]-  Ihrnuf-h  Ihe  apinmi 


CHTTBCH    ■WTMDO'W    VENTILATOR.  -  Tlie*e 

where  i(  \s  not  dcdrahle  lo  hive  hulcn  cut  through  th« 
ImiL  air  ia  the  usual  mannrr.  llie  appcanmce  ii  not  more 
than  the  'trdinary  Hupper  Veniilalur  m  freiinently  sei;n. 

'Acnjey,  Leeds  Oci-  !f».  iSSj. 
le  pleamre  in  Nlaliiw  tltai  in  iny  ^nnion  your 

cev..     Hoelofiire  when  Ihe  Cliuri:h  has  been  sdl  filled 

... iiu>  Service,  I  have  been  obnoM  vjKhaunted  by  ibeelTort 

nf  apeaklna  liefbn  I  have  em  half  Ihruugh.     On  Sunday  nighl. 
October  7,  at  uar  Harvet.!  Tliaiik<|[iniU[,  «o  hod  a  vety  lai.ceran- 

1  'Jiolt  be  Iliad  lo  hear  Ihal  yuiir  Ail  DiAuscrs  are 

heini  widely  adopted,     lam,  your*  truly,  Ji'imtimeaiKT,  Minister 
nf  <lak  Roail  Owgrtgnlioniil  Church,  l«d«.' 


A  reduction  in  price  is  made  whepe  a  number  of  Difrusers  Is  reqntnd. 

Estimates  and  fui^er  Information  given  on  appHeatlon  to  tbe 

'HARDING*    VENTILATING    COMPANY,    30    EjWT    PARADE,    LEEDSL 
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nSSS    FROM    DEFECTIVE 
PLUMBING. 

By  Maurice  Davis,  M.D. 

membranous  deposit  on  both  tonsils, 
b-maxillary  and  cervical  glands,  rapid 
high  temperature,  induced  close  ques- 
jt  the  drains.  The  answers  evoked  led 
nation,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  revealed  the 
ite  of  things,  in  a  large  house  in  one  of 
itral  squares.  There  had  been  frequent 
from  an  offensive  atmosphere,  especially 
'  part  of  the  house,  and  the  chief  sufferer 
:nt  sore  throats  was  the  cook.  The  chil- 
1  in  number,  before  the  present  seizure 
experienced  any  alarming  illnesses,  and 
less  than  their  share  of  measles  and 
but  the  wife  of  the  previous  occupant, 
;en  years  ago,  had  died  of  scarlatina, 
iding  the  presence  of  the  patient,  the 
ommenced,  for  it  seemed  to  involve  less 
ose  the  leakage,  and  thoroughly  dilute 
lir  the  sewer-gas  at  its  source,  than  to 
brce  its  way  through  the  numerous  open- 
defective  system  into  nearly  every  room 
n  the  house.  Before,  however,  anything 
he  main  drain  of  the  house  was  discon- 
i  the  sewer  by  means  of  a  syphon-trap 
tor.  Whenever  there  is  a  bath  in  a  house 
be  suspected,  and  in  this  case  that  danger 
realised,  for  the  waste  water-pipe  was 
vith  the  trap  of  the  upper  closet,  and  was 


but  bell-traps  had  been  used  to  break  the  direct  con- 
nection of  the  sinks  with  the  drains,  and  these  were 
in  the  usual  abortive  state.  The  waste-pipes  of  the 
cisterns  had  been  corrected  some  years  ago,  at  the 
instance  of  the  water  company.  Rats  had,  by  their 
presence  long  ago,  intimated  serious  defects,  but  as 
they  did  not  enter  the  house  in  droves,  but  confined 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  area,  their  friendly  warning 
was  disregarded.  The  rain-water  pipes  were  now 
surveyed,  with  little  expectation  of  finding  any 
glaring  errors,  as  it  was  stated  they  had  been  recently 
examined,  but  expectation  was  sadly  disappointed. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  was  observed  a  large 
pipe,  opening  upon  leads  on  the  nursery  floor. 

This  served  a  double  purpose,  for  a  little  lower 
down  at  s,  it  was  seen  to  enter  the  wall  of  the 
next  house,  where  it  did  duty  also  as  a  soil-pipe.  It 
is  true  it  was  ventilated  at  v,  and  this  was  prob- 
ably the  type  of  the  recent  correction  above  referred 
to  ;  but  this  piece  of  J-inch  lead  pipe  discharged  its 
gas  just  above  the  window  of  the  bedroom  at  B, 
which  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  occupied  by  the 
sick  boy.  On  closer  inspection  the  mouth  M,  in- 
tended to  receive  the  rain-water  from  the  roof,  had 
been  fitted  with  a  bell-trap,  but  the  bell  had  not  been 
heard  of  within  the  memory  of  living  man.  Such 
being  the  present  state,  steps  were  hastily  taken  to 
correct  it,  and  accordingly  the  two  perforated  soil- 
pipes  were  renewed  and  the  new  ones  carried  up 
with  open  extremities  above  the  roof ;  the  old  brick 
drains  were  made  to  give  place  to  glazed  earthen 
pipes  of  6  inches  and  9  inches  diameter,  the  cess- 
pool and  saturated  earth  were  removed,  the  water- 
pipe  of  the  bath  (itself  ventilated  above  the  roof)  was 


locked.  The  closets  themselves  were 
,  and  the  soil-pipes  in  both  cases  were 
in  places  throughout  their  course.  That 
r  closet  passed  down  the  wall  of  the  wine- 
ling  with  its  sewer-gas  the  bouquet  of  the 
ents,  and  finally  discharged  itself  into  an 
irain  beneath  the  stones  of  the  cellar, 
with  wasted  mortar,  and  therefore  gaping 
stweea  the  bricks,  passed  into  the  area 
:ed  two  sides  of  this  comer  house.  A 
rer,  formerly  communicating  with  the 
bouse,  was  found  full  of  decomposing 
a  cesspool  was  discovered  in  the  side 
to  the  door  of  the  coal-cellar.     Nothing 


made  to  discharge  itself  into  a  gully  beneath  the 
pavement  of  the  wine-cellar,  and  this  spot,  being  the 
highest  point  of  the  drain,  was  ventilated  by  a  4-inch 
pipe  continued  to  the  height  of  the  house.  The  sinks 
were  all  separated  from  the  drain,  and  made  to  dis- 
charge into  the  open.  The  rain-water  pip»e  was  dis- 
connected from  the  soil-pipe  of  the  adjoining  house, 
and,  like  the  others,  was  carried  upwards  to  the 
regulation  height. 

An  outbreak  of  small-pox  has  occurred  at  Alnwick,  and 
the  authorities  are  making  preparations  for  the  erection  of 
a  hospital,  in  order  to  procure  the  better  isolation  and 
proper  treatment  of  patients. 
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h.    SIUPIiE    METHOD    OF    TESTING 
THE    PUBITr    OP    AIB.* 

In  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  breathing  impure 
air  tends  to  render  even  healthy  and  robust  people 
liable  to  the  attacks  ofdisea.se,  while  undoubtedly  it 
many  times  causes  serious  illness  and  death  to  those 
ofa  weak  constitution,  it  seems  extremely  desirable 
to  have  some  simple  test  by  which,  without  the  use 
of  complicated  chemical  testing  apparatus,  a  know- 
ledge may  be  gained  as  to  the  degree  of  pollution 
lly  respiration  and  cutaneous  perspiration  of  the  air 
in  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  as  well  as  in  offices, 
schoob,  factories,  hospitals,  &c.  A  test  which  could 
tc  easily  made  would  also  be  of  much  service  to 
architects  and  engineers,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
efficiency  of  systems  of  ventilation  in  buildings  old 
and  new.  It  would  be  of  greatest  importance  to 
learn,  by  means  of  a  chemical  analysis,  the  amount 
of  organic  impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  for  these 
have,  by  ithe  investigations  of  physiologists,  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  principal  vehicles  of  disease. 
Unfortunately,  such  a  test  is  not  available,  and  all 
we  can  do,  at  present,  is  to  ascertain  the  amount 
«f  carbonic  acid  due  to  respiration  ;  and,  assuming 
that  there  is  a  certain  fixed  proportion  between 
the  latter  amount  and  the  organic  impurities,  make 
the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  the  measure 
for  its  impurity,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  by 
chemical  analysis,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  a  given  volume  of  air.  Many  such 
tests  have  established  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere 
which  we  breathe  contains,  on  an  average,  about  4 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  io,ooo  parts  of  air.  Pet- 
tenkofer  and  others  ascertained  that  if  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  exceeds  7  parts  per  10,003  parts 
of  air,  the  latter  becomes  too  impure  to  be  breathed 
any  length  of  time  without  injury  to  health,  not  as 
explained  above,  on  account  of  the  increased  car- 
bonic acid  impurity,  but  because,  with  the  latter,  the 
amount  of  exhaled  organic  impurities  becomes  too 
large. 

A  very  simple  apparatus  far  making  this  testis 
the  one  invented  by  Prof.  Wolpert,  of  Kaiserslau- 
tern,  Germany.  Its  essential  parts  are  first  a  small 
cylindrical  glass  tube.  A,  12  cenlim&tres  (4i  inches) 
long,  and  I '2  centimetres  (^  inch)  in  diameter,  with 
a  white  bottom,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  placed  a 
black  mark  (the  figures  1882).  The  cylinder  has  a 
mark  (XK)  on  its  side  at  a  height  from  the  bottom 
corresponding  to  just  3  cubic  centimetres  contents, 
which  indicates  the  quantity  of  clear  lime-water  to 
be  poured  into  the  cylinder  at  each  test.  The  other 
piece  is  a  glass  tube,  c,  firmly  attached  to  a  rubber 
handball,  i^  which  has  a  capacity  of  38  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  which  is  used  to  press  bubbles  of  air 
through  the  clear  lime-water  until  the  latter  becomes 
so  turbid  that  the  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
cylinder  becomes  invisible. 

During  this  operation  the  cylinder  is  held  in  a 
small  wooden  foot-rest.  Before  passing  any  air 
through  the  lime-water,  the  rubber  ball  should  be 
repeatedly  squeezed,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains 
a  fair  sample  of  the  air  in  ihe  room  to  be  examined. 
Upon  inserting  ihesmallglass  tube  into  the  cylinder, 
care  must  be  taken,  test  in  squeezing  the  rubber  ball 
a  portion  of  the  lime-water  is  lost  by  running  over 
tltc  top  of  the  cylinder.    After  each  squeezing  of  the 


*  Jt^priiKiid  Aoa  t^AoKnian  i 


rubber  ball  to  refill  with  the  -lir  to  be  teste 
repeat  the  operation  until  a  marked  turbidity 
lime-water  is  apparent.  Each  apparatus  is  td 
Professor  Wolpert  before  being  sold,  and  a  | 
table  is  furnished,  in  which  is  given,  oppoi 
number  of  squeezes  of  the  rubber  ball,  the 
spending  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
instance,  if  lifty  squeezes  are  required,  this  in 
four  parts  of  COj ;  if  forty  squeezes,  five  parti 
if  thirty  squeezes,  6-6  parts  COj ;  if  twenty  sq 
ten  parts  COj  per  10,000  volumes  of  air,  and  1 

The  table  begins  with  one  squeeze,  corresp 
to  200  parts  CO.,  in  10,000  volumes  of  aj 
extends  up  to  sixty  squeezes,  corresponding 
parts  CO.,  in  10,000  volumes  of  air. 

The  test  can  be  very  readily  made  bylaycm 
gives  information  accurate  enough  toenabteu 
to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  wili 
the  air  of  a  room  is  renewed.  It  wnuld  * 
great  value  to  have  such  an  appliance  as  t 
described  in  all  school-rooms  and  hospital « 
be  frequently  used  by  the  teachers  and  the 
respectively. 


Isolation  and  DisiNfEcriov.— Smill-poi 
cently  been  very  prevalent  at  Piidsey.  near  Bndlilt 
shire.  At  least  a  dozen  casei  have  been  sent  tolhd 
Hospiml,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hime.  The  T«i 
of  Bradford  has  written  to  the  Secielary  of  lb 
Local  Board,  pointing  out  the  great  danger  abici 
in  that  district  from  Uck  of  proper  meant  of 
patienis  and  disinfeciing  ctoihin^.  &c.  At  1  ipee 
I  ing  of  the  Pudsey  Li>Cil  Board,  it  w«!  aerced  to 
collages,  near  Swalewcll  Mill,  for  the  ptupoefl 
pital,  7nd  also  to  erect  a  disinfectii^  Bpfaam  ■ 
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'or  will  be  glad  to  receive y  with  a  view  to 
ation^  announcements  of  meetings ^  reports  of 
'dings y  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
efore  the  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
ation. 


Authorities  throughout  the  country 
onfer  a  favour  on  the  Editor  of  the 
Y  Record  by  forwarding  to  him  all 
Its  relative  to  Water-supply,  Sanitation, 
ilth  matters  generally,  which  come  under 
tice.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  receive 
rom  Engineers  of  Waterworks,  Sewerage 
,  and  Domestic  Drainage  Improvements 
e,  comment,  and  illustration. 


LILWAY    FACILITIES    FOB 
ABTISANS. 

deal  has  been  said  at  recent  half-yearly 
of  the  great  railway  companies  about  the 
)n  of  bad  dividends  with  the  shifting  of 
I  second-class  travellers  into  third-class 
\,  There  is  a  grave  question  of  public 
iderlying  cheap  means  of  locomotion  which 

perhaps  present  itself  very  forcibly  to  a 
directors  compelled  to  meet  its  constituents 

announcement  of  a  decreased  dividend, 
h  must  be  reckoned  with  nevertheless.  Not 
we  drew  attention  to  the  supreme  import- 
the  future  welfare  of  this  huge  and  ever- 
metropolis  that  abundant  facilities  should 
d  to  artisans  for  planting  their  homes  in  the 
of  the  town,  away  from  the  reeking  and 
ike  courts  of  central  London.  The  Govem- 
ive  to  a  certain  extent  appreciated  the 
ii  the  matter  by  giving  special  prominence 
iie  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Corn- 
on  the  housing  of  the  working-classes,  and 
ig  a  bonus  in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  of 
enger  tax  where  cheap  trains  have  been 
i.  But  the  railway  companies  of  them- 
ave  done  little  or  nothing,  although  there 
ppear  to  be  obvious  advantages  to  them- 
1  attracting  colonies  of  artisans  to  the 
which  they  serve. 

d  many  statistics  are  annually  published 
ilways,  but  there  appear  to  be  none  giving 
.bout  third-class  season-tickets.  Season- 
ceipts  are  usually  lumped  together,  and 
}  no  means  of  telling  in  what  proportions  the 
classes  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
growth  of  third-class  traffic,  taken  as  a 
an  index  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  pur- 
iie  extent  to  which  railway  travelling  has 
>me  a  necessity  of  the  artisan  as  well  as  of 
rs.  In  the  year  1873,  when  the  new  policy 
g  third-class  carriages  on  express  trains  had  { 


just  come  into  force,  32  millions  of  first-class  pas- 
sengers, 63  millions  of  second-class,  and  306 
milhons  of  third-class,  or  401  millions  in  all, 
travelled  by  railway  in  England  and  Wales.  In 
1883,  30  million  first-class,  59  million  second-class, 
and  523  million  third-class  passengers  were  carried. 
Thus,  while  the  numbers  of  first  and  second-class 
were  practically  stationary,  upwards  of  200  million 
more  third-class  were  carried.  The  receipts  per 
mile  of  railway  open  were,  in  1873,  324/.  first,  303/. 
second,  and  874/.  third-class  ;  and  in  1883,  227/., 
216/.,  and  1,113/.  respectively.  As  compared  with 
1873,  there  was,  for  ^^  whole  kingdom,  in  1883,  a 
decrease  of  703,000/.  in  the  first-class  receipts,  and 
of  655,000/.  in  the  second-class  receipts ;  but  an 
increase  of  5,300,000/.  in  the  third-class.  The 
receipts  from  third-class  traffic  are  now  much  more 
than  double  the  receipts  from  first  and  second-class 
traffic  combined,  and  in  a  very  few  years  will  be 
thrice  that  amount. 

We  have  set  out  these  jfigures,  the  relation  of 
which  to  the  housing  of  the  poor  may  at  first  sight 
appear  slender,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  the 
third-class  traveller  is  a  personage  whom  the  mana- 
gers of  railways  must  reckon  with,  and  whom  they 
must  indeed  bow  their  lordly  necks  to  serve.  A 
railway  magnate's  gorge  may  rise  at  the  painful 
necessity  of  providing  accommodation  for  the  arti- 
san and  labourer;  but  where  without  the  third- 
class  receipts  would  be  the  dividends  which  it  is 
the  special  object  of  the  chairman's  heart  to  keep  at 
a  respectable  level  ?  The  days  have  gone  by  when  it 
was  possible  to  artificially  drive  people  into  higher- 
priced  compartments,  by  making  third-class  trains 
the  slowest  and  the  most  inconvenient  that  the 
general  manager  could  devise.  That  company  will 
thrive  the  best  in  the  long  run  that  adopts  a  policy 
of  conciliation  and  of  encouragement  to  its  third- 
class  constituents,  and  puts  them  on  an  equal  level 
as  regards  privileges  with  the  first  and  second-class 
travellers. 

One  of  the  chiefest  of  these  privileges  is  the  issue 
of  third-class  season-tickets.  On  what  prin- 
ciples of  justice  can  such  be  denied?  When  it 
is  argued  that  the  miserable  squalor  and  over- 
crowding of  the  London  poor  could  be  relieved 
if  the  better  class  were  to  migrate  to  the  suburbs, 
the  natural  question  at  once  arises.  How  are  such 
people  to  get  to  and  from  their  work  ?  London  is 
pierced  in  all  such  directions  by  railways,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  these  suburban  dwellers  would  be  easy 
enough  if  the  season-ticket  system  was  fully  extended 
to  third-class  passengers.  Most  people  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  has  been  done  on  only  one 
of  the  metropolitan  lines.  At  present,  excepting  on 
the  Midland  Railway,  the  state  of  the  case  is  this  : 
if  a  third-class  passenger,  who  is  not  in  a  position  to 
avail  himself  of  the  workmen's  trains  that  run  at 
unearthly  hours  of  the  morning,  travels  daily  to  and 
fro  between  two  stations,  he  pays  at  least  as  much 
by  the  end  of  the  year  as  a  first-class  season-ticket 
holder.  In  our  last  reference  to  the  subject  we  drew 
attention  to  the  case  of  Noel  Park,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  It  completes  an  argument,  and 
there  can  be  no  harm,  therefore,  in  citing  it  again. 
The  Artisans,  Labourers,  and  General  Dwellings 
Company  are  building  at  Noel  Park,  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Hornsey  Station  on  the  Great 
Northern  line,  2,600  houses,  1,000  of  which  will  be 
let  at  6f.  and  7^.  6//.  per  week.  The  dr.  house  con- 
tains four  good  rooms  and  a  scullerv>  ha!&  ^ltnti^.^s2k&> 
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back  garden,  and  the  rent  includes  all  rates,  taxes, 
and  water.  There  are  also  some  double  tenement 
houses  in  which  a  living  room  and  two  bedrooms, 
sufficient  accommodation  for  a  small  family,  can  be 
had  for  4^.  6d.  a  week.  But  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  compels  the  poor  man,  unless  he  is  willing 
to  leave  his  house  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  pay  45*.  a  week  to  get  to  this  excellent  home.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  price,  which  is  33  per 
cent,  more  than  the  cost  per  week  of  a  first-class 
season-ticket,  is  prohibitive  in  most  cases. 

What  is  required  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Farrant, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Artisans*  Dwelling 
Company  (than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject),  the  extension  of 
the  season-ticket  system  to  the  third-class  passengers. 
Justice  seems  to  demand  this.  No  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  poorest  class  of  the  community  should 
be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a  svstem  of  the 
conveniences  of  which  they  stand  in  far  greater 
need  than  anyone  else.  If  a  season-ticket  is  a  cheap 
luxury  to  a  rich  man,  it  may  be  said  to  be,  from  the 
'  Dwellings '  point  of  view,  a  necessary  of  lite  to  the 
poor  man.  The  railway  companies  have  it  in  their 
power  to  develop  a  traffic  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
prove,  at  any  rate  eventually,  very  extensive  and 
remunerative  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  would 
be  doing  more  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  housing  the 
working  man  than  could  be  done  by  any  other  step 
that  could  be  mentioned. 

That  there  is  nothing  impracticable  in  this  sug- 
gestion here  made  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the 
Midland  Railway.  This  line,  as  is  well  known,  has 
no  second  class,  but  its  first  and  third-class 
passengers  are  treated  with  perfect  equality  with 
regard  to  season-tickets.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
the  Royal  Commission  will  see  their  way  to  some 
strong  expression  of  opinion  on  this  very  important 
question,  and  the  draft  report  of  the  Commission, 
which  has  somehow  slipped  into  the  hands  of  the 
Standard^  appears  to  give  promise  that  such  will  be 

the  case. 

♦ 

A  YEAB'S  WOBE. 

'  The  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health 
amongst  all  classes,' — this  is  the  purpose  constantly 
kept  in  view  in  the  working  of^  that  most  useful 
body,  the  National  Health  Society,  the  twelfth  annual 
report  of  which  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
what  was  accomplished  during  the  year  1884.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  how  much  good  is  done  by  a 
single  lecture,  how  many  from  the  audience  go 
home  impressed  with  ideas  of  the  responsibility  of 
guarding  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  families 
and  neighbours,  or  how  large  a  proportion  are  led  to 
take  some  practical  steps  towards  carrying  out  the 
maxims  that  they  have  imbibed.  If  we  could  reckon 
the  average  results  proceeding  from  one  lecture 
we  should  have  to  multiply  them  a  hundredfold  in 
order  to  represent  the  benefit  which  has  accrued 
from  the  work  of  the  National  Health  Society 
in  this  direction.  During  the  past  year  one  hundred 
lectures  upon  simple  sanitary  subjects  have  been 
delivered  by  seven  of  the  society's  lecturers  in  thirty- 
two  distinct  parts  of  London  and  in  eleven  provin- 
cial towns.  Large  audiences  of  all  kinds  have  been 
provided  for,  and  the  useful  practical  hints  have 
been  much  appreciated. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  portion  of  the  societ>''s 
work,  several  popular  penny  books  were  'i^ublUhed 


during  the  year,  of  which  large  numbers  have  been 
sold  and  distributed.  A  pamphlet  on  'How  to 
Oppose  and  Prevent  the  Cholera '  has  been  drawn 
up,  and  27,000  copies  sold.  The  society's  stall  at 
the  International  Health  Exhibition  was  a  decided 
success,  about  1,500  of  the  small  books  and  leaflets 
being  sold  weekly ;  and,  in  recognition  of  the  value 
of  its  publications  and  general  work,  the  coaod 
awarded  to  the  society  a  diploma  of  honour.  Another 
feature  of  the  society's  work  at  the  Exhibition  was 
the  Conference  on  School  Hygiene,  which  was 
arranged  under  its  auspices  and  lasted  six  dajii 
Several  new  corresponding  members  have  joined  the 
society  during  the  year,  and  the  sanitary  assodations 
in  Hull  and  Keighley  are  now  affiliated  with  k. 
Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  four  girls  in  the  NottI 
London  College  for  proficiency  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health.  The  sub-committee  for  investi-  ' 
gating  arsenical  and  other  poisons  in  domestk 
fabrics  has  also  been  actively  at  work.  Thus  die  \ 
society  is  one  that  steadily  works  for  the  welfare  of  ; 
the  people,  and,  while  dealing  with  questions  of 
great  national  interest,  it  goes  into  the  home  of  the 
poorest  citizen  and  there  works  wonders. 


ELECTIONS  TO  B0ABD3  OF  HEALTE 

Elections  to  Boards  of  Health  will  be  held  da 
year  under  new  conditions.     Most  of  the  provisioos 
of  the   Municipal    Elections    Corrupt   and  llles>' 
Practices  Act  of  1884,  47   &  48  Vict.,  c  70,  at 
applied  to  elections  for  local  boards,  and  candidate 
and  their  supporters  will  do  well  to  attend  to  tboie 
provisions.    The  mode  of  nomination,  qualificatioi 
of  voters  and  number  of  votes  to  which  tbeyaie 
entitled,  and  collection  of  votes  by  means  of  vod«{ 
papers  remain  as  before.    The  expenses  of  tbeK 
elections  also  continue  to  be  charged  on  the  nle^ 
and  consequently  the  provisions  of  the  new  M 
which  limit  and  regulate  the  expenses  of  a  candidrie 
(who  is  not  supposed  in  an  election  for  a  local boai 
to  spend  anything)  are  not  applicable.     Treadai 
undue  influence,  and  bribery  are  now  declared  tote 
corrupt  practices ;  and  if  a  candidate  is  foood  i 
have  been  guilty  of  such  practices  by  his  agents  te 
is  rendered  incapable  of   holding   any  corpoal 
office  in  the  district  for  three  years  ;  while  if  iiii 
proved  that  bribery  has  gone  on  with  his  knovle^p 
and  consent,  or  that  he  has  himself  treated  or  ofli 
undue  influence  to  any  voter,  he  is  disquali6ed  iff 
ever.    The  Public  Health  Act  imposed  a  peoakf  ■ 
20/.  fine  or  three  months'  imprisonment  on  colli 
offences,  such  as  fabricating  voting  papers,  fienoi 
ating  voters,  or  interfering  with  the  coUectioo  « 
delivery  of  voting  papers.    These  offences  are  Mff 
deftned  to  be  illegal  practices,  and  certain  other  aca^ 
such  as  voting  when  prohibited   firom  doing  t% 
publishing  a  false  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  t 
candidate,  &c.,  are  also  defined  to  be  illegal  ptafr 
tices.    The  penalty  for  these  practices  is  now  xooH, 
and  the  person  convicted  is  further  rendexed  it- 
capable  of  voting  at  iuiy  election  for  five  years  froA 
the  date  of  his  conviction.     If  a  candidate  is  foi^ 
of  an  illegal  practice  by  himself  or  hisagenti»he> 
disqualified  for  holding  any  corfMiate  office  doai| 
the  period  for  which  he  was  originally  elected;  m 
if  he  is  himself  guilty  of  such  practice^  he  is  Mtf 
liable  to  the  penalties  above  stated.    Fayipeot* 
promise  of  payment  in  order  to  induce  a  caadMi 
to  withdraw  is  declared  to  be  illegal ;  so  is  A* 
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a  limited  number   of 

m,  or  fur  holding  meet- 
emiscs  licensed  for  ihe  :>ale  of  intoxicatint; 
where  such  hquors  are  supplied  to  the 
of  a  club,  society,  or  association.  Any 
ilty  of  an  offence  of  illegal  payment,  em- 
or  hiring,  is  liable  lo  a  tine  of  laoi.  ;  and 
ence  is  committed  by  or  with  the  know- 
onsent  of  a  candidate,  he  is  guilty  of  an 
.ctice.  An  election  is  liable  to  be  declared 
a  candidate  to  be  disqualified  from  holding 
egal  practices  orofTences  of  illegal  payment, 
:nt,  cr  hiring  have  prevailed  so  extensively 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  in. 
he  election,  even  though  the  candidate  is  not 
have  connived  at  them  in  any  way.  Certain 
^visions,  such  as  that  which  requires  every 
:rd,  or  poster  to  bear  the  name  and  address 
rimer,  also  apply  to  elections  for  local 
Jul  the  above  Thumi  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
nain  points  to  which  candidates  and  voters 
cl  their  attention. 

ge  of  procedure  which  has  been  made  by 
lay,  however,  influence  the  manner  in  which 
are  held  quite  as  much  as  the  above 
to  increased  penalties.  Hitherto  it  was 
'  difficult  to  question  the  return  of  members 
to  have  been  elected  on  local  boards.  No 
lachinery  was  provided,  and  a  dissattslied 
;  had  lo  apply  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
r  a  certiorari  to  quash  the  proceedings,  or 
idamus  to  the  returning  officer  to  declare 
ted.  Such  proceedings  were  dilatory  and 
t,  and  seldom  succeeded,  and  consequently 
en  rare  for  the  reports  of  returning  officers 
ioudy  disputed.  Now  all  this  is  changed, 
iries  as  to  elections  are  to  be  commenced 
m  and  conducted  locally  before  a  barrister 
d  to  hold  such  inquiries,  in  the  same  way  as 
into  municipal  elections  are  held,  ^uch 
,  of  course,  cost  money,  but  the  expense 
.  necessarily  be  very  great,  nor  need  it  fall 
petitioner.  Candidates  who  fi;el  aggrieved 
suit  of  an  election  are  much  more  likely  to 
and  so  have  everything  inquired  into,  than 
■e  to  apply  to  the  Queen's  Bench  formerly. 
who  are  inclined  to  disregard  the  strict 
lenis  of  the  law  are  consequently  not  un- 
)  find  those  requirements  enforced  and 
1  inflicted  ;  and  the  Act  which  imposes  those 
;nalties  is  much  more  likely  to  be  effective 
former  Act  was,  which  only  imposed  minor 
3.  Elections  to  local  boards  are  now  often 
cd  on  political  lines,  and  the  need  for  sub- 
them  to  the  same  restrictions  as  other 
elections  has  consequently  arisen.  Ex- 
:  only  can  show  whether  candidates  or  voters 
osed  to  conduct  these  elections  in  accord- 
h  the  new  law  ;  but,  if  they  do  not,  they  may 
d  their  actions  productive  ol  serious  conse- 


;  list  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Public  Sani. 
lectors,  Mr.  <J.  U.  Jetram  pnsented,  on  behalf  of 
■cialion,  a  handsome  purse  to  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
e  hotioiary  secretary  of  the  AasociatioD,  contain- 
tqae  for  twenty  guineas.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Legg 
the  members  (or  the  kind  manner  in  which  Ihey 
tTS  Tcceiied  his  cfToits,  and  said  that  he  valued 
ily  the  feelings  which  had  prompted  such  a  testi- 
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It  is  a  standing  marvel  how  the  good  but  obstinate 
people  of  Leicester  manage  to  escape  the  epidemic 
of  small-pox  which  appears  to  be  their  due  for  their 
wholesale  disregard  of^ vaccination.  The  guardians 
have  been  allowing  the  arrears  to  accumulate  for 
years  without  making  any  effort  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  Vaccination  Acts  ;  and  now  that  they  are  at 
last  compelled  to  perform  their  duty,  they  find  the 
task  very  much  beyond  their  powers.  For  what  is 
to  be  done  when  S.ooo  separate  people  have  to  be 
prosecuted,  and  prosecuted  at  least  twice  each  ? 
Their  very  number  gives  them  strength  and  solidity 
to  resist  what  they  misguidedly  believe  to  be  a 
'  dangerous '  operation  ;  so  that  people  who — dealt 
with  in  detail — would  have  turned  out  to  be  merely 
dilatory  and  careless  about  vaccination,  are  now 
found  to  swell  the  enthusiastic  ranks  of  the  most 
ardent  anti-vaccinalors,  and  to  be  quite  ready  to 
endure  a  little  cheap  martyrdom  in  order  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  their  fellows.  This  vaccination 
prosecution  in  bulk  is  a  sorry  and  distressing 
business,  on  which  we  shall  not  further  comment. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with 
the  law  on  the  subject  which  seem  lo  be  curiously 
misunderstood,  and  as  lo  which,  therefore,  a  few 
words  of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  omission  of  a  parent  lo  secure  the  vaccina- 
tion of  bis  child  was  first  made  an  offence  by  the 
Vaccipation  Act  of  1853.  Bui  no  officer  was 
appointed  by  the  Act  whose  business  it  was  to  set 
the  law  in  motion,  and  the  terms  of  the  section 
relating  to  proceedings  were  such  that  it  was  held  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  a  parent  could  not 
be  convicted  a  second  time  for  neglecting  to  have 
his  child  vaccinated.  In  the  well-known  case  of 
Pilcher  v.  Stafford,  tried  on  January  27,  1S64.,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn  remarked  that  there  was  no 
provision  for  a  second  notice,  and  the  Act  did  not 
meet  the  case  of  a  continuance  of  neglect.  The  con- 
tinuous omission  might  be  as  much  within  the 
mischief  as  the  failure  to  have  the  child  vaccinated 
within  the  prescribed  time,  but  it  was  ceitainly  not 
met  by  the  statute.  This,  however,  could  only  be 
remedied  by  fresh  legislation.  Parliament  took  its 
time,  however,  in  correcting  this  anomaly  \  and  it 
was  not  until  1S67  that  a  further  Act  was  passed. 
By  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1867  the  obligation  is 
imposed  upon  the  parents  of  all  children  tn  England 
of  having  them  duly  vaccinated  withm  three  months 
of  birth  (Section  16);  or,  in  scattered  districts, 
where  public  vaccination  is  perf..rmed  at  inteivals 
of  more  than  three  months,  when  the  opportunity  of 
procuring  public  vaccination  has  been  afforded 
(Section  12).  Neglect  to  take  the  child  for  vaccina- 
tion within  this  period  is  an  '  offence '  tor  which  the 
parent  can  be  proceeded  against  ->ummarily,  and  for 
which  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  fSection  39).  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
offence  is  complete  at  the  end  of  the  three  months 
period,  and  as  therefore  it  can  only  be 
idont         '  '  


committed 


It  of  it 


!  penalty  can  be  inflicted 


Under  Section  31  of  the  same  Act,  however,  an 
order  for  the  vaccination  of  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  may  be  made  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
if  he  sees  fit  upon  the  application  of  the  v 
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oflScer ;  and  such  order  may  be  renewed  or  repeated 
again  and  again,  as  often  as  may  be  requisite,  until 
the  vaccination  of  the  child  is  efTected.  This  is  not, 
it  is  true,  said  in  so  many  words  in  the  section,  but 
it  is  the  view  of  the  clause  which  has  invariably  been 
held,  and  it  has  been  distinctly  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  It  was  held  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  in  the  case  of  Allen  v. 
Worthy,  that  a  person  was  rightly  convicted  for  dis- 
obeying a  second  order,  requiring  him  to  have  his 
child  vaccinated,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been 
already  convicted  of  disobedience  to  a  previous 
order.  He  said  :  *  It  is  clear  that,  if  Section  31 
had  not  been  introduced,  the  decision  in  Pilcher  v, 
Stafford  would  have  applied ;  but  I  think  that  that 
section  makes  all  the  difference  as  regards  what 
may  now  be  done  with  respect  to  a  second  offence 
and  a  second  penalty.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
power  given  by  Section  31  is  not  confined  to  one 
notice,  one  order,  and  one  conviction,  but  that  the 
whole  proceeding  may  be  instituted  toties  quoties^  so 
long  as  the  disobedience  continues.' 

What  is  now  being  done  at  Leicester  is  to  pro- 
secute the  5,000  recalcitrants  under  Section  29,  and 
if  they  disobey  the  order  for  vaccination  to  summon 
them  again  under  Section  31. 

Evidently  the  local  vaccination  officer  and  clerk 
of  the  guardians  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them 
for  some  little  time  to  come. 


THE  FALLACIES  OF  WATER  ANALYSIS. 

A  REMARKABLE  case  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Canterbury  Bench  of  Magistrates  a  short  time  ago. 
A  tradesman  was  summoned  by  the  Town  Council 
with  a  view  to  obtain  an  order  for  closing  a  well 
upon  his  premises  alleged  to  be  polluted.  The  city 
analyst  appears  to  have  reported  last  June  that  a 
sample  of  water  taken  from  the  well  was  contami- 
nated, and  an  order  to  provide  a  proper  supply  was 
thereupon  served.  But  the  defendant  astutely  sent 
of  his  own  accord  a  sample  of  the  water  to  the 
analyst,  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  was  deceived 
as  to  its  source,  and  in  due  course  the  sample  was 
pronounced  pure  and  suitable  for  drinking  purposes. 
Dr.  Dupr^  the  Government  analyst,  reported  of  the 
water  that  it  contained  a  very  high  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  showed  signs  of  pollution  by 
sewage  or  surface  drainage,  and  might  at  any  time 
become  deleterious  to  health,  though  he  refused  to 
analyse  a  sample  sent  by  the  defendant,  because 
the  district  from  which  it  came  was  not  stated.  The 
city  analyst,  in  examination,  observed  that,  knowing 
as  he  now  did  that  the  water  previously  reported  as 
pure  came  from  a  Canterbury  source,  he  should 
consider  it  unsafe  for  drinking  purposes,  as  liable  to 
contamina  ion ;  and  thereupon  the  Bench  ordered 
the  well  to  be  closed.  There  seems  to  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  water  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unfit  to 
drink,  but  the  defendant  in  the  case  may  well  have 
hesitated  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  local  authority 
in  view  of  the  contradictory  reports^  of  the  analyst. 
The  common  sense  of  the  verdicts  of  water-analysts 
was  well  expressed  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  his  com- 
ments on  some  analyses  of  water  intentionally  pol- 
luted under  his  direction,  when  he  said  that  '  whilst 
we  must  ever  be  on  the  watch  for  the  indications 
that  chemistry  affords  of  contaminating  matters 
gaining  access  to  our  waters,  we  must  go  beyond 
the  laboratory  for  evidence  of  any  drinking-water  J 


being  free  from  dangerous  organic  pollution.  I 
the  chemist  is  well  acquainted  with  the  origi 
liabilities  of  the  water  he  is  examining,  he 
justified  in  speaking  of  a  water  as  "  safe"  or  "^ 
some  "  if  it  contain  any  trace  whatever  of  o 
matter  ;  hardly,  indeed,  even  if  it  contain  abs( 
none  of  such  matter  appreciable  by  his  very  d< 
methods.    The  chemist  can,  in  brief,  tell  us  < 
purity  and  hazard,  but  not  of  purity  and  safety 
information  about  these  we  must  go,  with  the 
what  the  chemist  has  been  able  to  teach 
search  of  the  conditions  surrounding  water  » 
and  affecting  water  services.' 


ARSENICAL   FLOORS. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  calls  attention  ii 
Times  to  the  suggested  application  of  a  so 
of  arsenic  to  the  woodwork  of  a  floor  to  the  d 
of  a  church,  and  this  time  the  critic's  ob} 
seems  valid.  The  dangerous  nature  of  such 
servative  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems  st 
that  its  use  should  be  countenanced  by  the  ; 
tect,  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  sabi 
of  so  volatile  a  nature  could  be  used  w 
danger.  In  the  first  place  a  harmless  agent, 
as  creosote,  could  be  used  instead,  but  the 
naturally  arises,  why  use  a  preservative  at  a 
timber  in  such  a  position  ?  Natural  ventilation 
the  floor  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  *  dry  1 
the  wood  be  primarily  sound  and  dry  as  ordii 
understood,  and  if  the  timber  be  in  such  a  po 
as  to  necessitate  'preserving'  there  is  every  d 
of  a  fungoid  growth  being  set  up,  arsenic  nol 
standing  ;  the  danger  then  becomes  greater,  as 
rot '  is  a  fungus  flourishing  in  damp  and  sta| 
air ;  consequently  a  greater  chemical  action  1 
be  brought  about.  If  the  church  be  heated  as 
by  hot  air  or  water,  the  volatile  products  oi 
arsenic  would  find  ample  outlet  through  gni 
and  apertures  into  the  body  of  the  edifice, 
employment  of  such  an  objectionable  subst 
therefore,  is  unnecessary  and  wrong,  and  cert 
not  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  general  a 
tectural  practice,  and  we  are  pleased  to  unden 
that  timely  notification  has  prevented  any  g 
sion  of  the  error. 


MANSLAUGHTER  BY   NEGLECT. 

Human  life,  especially  that  of  infants,  is  const 
exposed  to  danger  by  the  neglect  of  persons 
from  their  position,  are  bound  both  morally 
legally  to  be  carefuL  Sometimes  coroners*  j 
find  that  a  mother  has  been  so  culp'ibly  reckle 
her  conduct  towards  her  infant  that  they  n 
against  her  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  or  the  d 
may  in  like  manner  be  brought  against  a  nurse 
has  charge  of  a  bedridden  patient,  or  against 
sons  on  whom  a  helpless  relative  is  depen 
Lawyers  have  no  doubt  on  the  rule  which  b  a] 
able  in  such  cases.  '  If  a  person  has  the  costo 
another  who  is  helpless,  anJ  leaves  that  other 
insufficient  food '  (or  without  necessary  care^  if 
in  a  position  to  give  it),  'and  s»  causes  deai^ 
criminally  responsible,'  or,  in  other  words,  is  ] 
of  the  crime  of  manslaughter.  But  though  dM 
of  law  is  clear,  its  appHcation  to  the  circumsti 
of  a  particular  case  is  not  unattended  with  <fifi 
It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  g*vKxA 
as  to  the  relationship  between  persons  which  si 
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always  impose  a  duty  of  care  or  attention,  or  as  to 
the  degree  of  neglect  where  criminal  culpability 
begins.  Those  are  questions  of  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  Our  law  imposes  on  those  who  institute  a 
prosecution  the  duty  of  satisfying  a  jury  that  the 
person  accused  is  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  is  charged.  In  the  case  of  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter by  neglect,  the  prosecution  have  con- 
sequently to  satisfy  the  jury  that  death  was  caused  by 
reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  prisoner  to  provide 
some  sustenance  or  care  for  the  deceased,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  provide.  Sometimes  the  prosecu- 
tion fail  to  prove  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties  was  such  as  to  impose  a  duty  at  all ;  more 
often  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  negligence 
of  which  the  accused  has  been  guilty  was  culpably 
reckless.  It  is  excused  as  being  perhaps  the  result 
merely  of  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  ;  the  accused 
is  given  the  *  benefit  of  the  doubt,'  and  so  is 
acquitted.  From  the  above  reasons  and  from  others 
upon  which  we  need  not  here  enlarge,  prosecutions 
for  manslaughter  by  neglect  are  seldom  successful ; 
and,  knowing  this,  coroners  are  often  unwilling  to 
have  such  prosecutions  instituted,  and  dissuade  their 
juries  from  returning  verdicts  of  manslaughter  unless 
the  neglect  is  so  culpable  as  almost  to  make  it 
probable  that  it  was  intentional,  in  which  case  the 
crime  committed  is  murder.  But  though  trials  for 
manslaughter  by  neglect,  especially  for  manslaughter 
of  infants,  are  rare ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
infant  life  is  often  sacrificed,  and  still  more  often  en- 
dangered, by  negligent  conduct  on  the  part  of  mothers 
and  nurses,  which  is  not  only  morally  culpable,  but 
would  also  be  held  to  be  criminally  so  it  the  facts 
were  fully  known.  It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  will 
propose  to  alter  the  law  as  to  criminal  responsibility 
for  neglect,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be 
altered.  The  difficulty  of  proving  any  one  guilty  of 
manslaughter  by  neglect  must  remain  a  difficulty, 
which  those  who  institute  a  prosecution  must  be 
prepared  to  meet.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of 
the  risk  of  failure,  we  think  it  most  desirable  that,  in 
what  seem  to  be  proper  cases  for  investigation, 
prosecutions  for  manslaughter  should  be  instituted. 
Even  where  they  fail,  they  direct  attention  to  the 
rule  that  no  one  may  neglect  helpless  persons 
dependent  upon  him,  and,  by  showing  that  serious 
criminal  consequences  may  ensue,  they  act  as  a 
deterrent,  not  only  on  really  criminal  neglect,  but 
also  on  merely  careless  conduct,  which  might  still  be 
productive  of  serious  consequences  if  allowed  to 
continue. 


TURNING  A  DESTRUCTOR  TO  PROFIT. 

The  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  refuse  from  towns 
is,  as  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
those  which  occupy  public  attention  at  the  present 
day.  Various  methods,  more  or  less  successful,  have 
been  tried,  but  all  of  them  have  been  expensive.  An 
experiment,  which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Rugby  Board  of  Health,  makes  it  seem  probable 
that  under  favourable  circumstances  solid  retuse  may 
be  disposed  of  so  as  to  produce  a  profit  instead  of  a 
loss.  Many  towns  have  adopted  some  form  of 
destructor  or  kiln  in  which  solid  refuse  is  burned, 
and  so  rendered  innocuous.  The  Rugby  Board 
thought  of  doing  so  likewise,  and  made  inquiries  at 
various  places  where  destructors  were  at  work.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  showed  that  the  cost  of 


erecting  an  efficient  destructor  of  the  patterns 
already  in  use  was  more  than  the  Rugby  Board, 
representing  a  rather  small  district,  felt  justified  in 
incurring.  Mr.  Seabroke,  a  member  of  the  Board, 
and  Mr.  Stewan,  the  surveyor,  who  had  inspected 
some  destructors  in  actual  operation,  noticed  that 
the  one  thing  indispensable  for  their  proper  working 
was  a  chimney  which  would  produce  a  good  draught. 
They,  accordingly,  determined  to  try  whether,  when 
mixed  with  coal,  the  rubbish  removed  from  dust 
bins  would  not  burn  in  the  furnace  of  the  engine  at 
the  waterworks  belonging  to  their  town.  At  first  the 
trial  seemed  successful,  but  soon  the  rubbish  formed 
clinkers  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  put  the 
fire  out,  and  thus  render  the  boiler  useless.  The 
fire  space  in  the  boilers  was  also  too  small,  and 
only  capable  of  burning  a  small  part  of  the  ashes 
which  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  Messrs.  Seabroke  and 
Stewart,  however,  obtained  permission  from  their 
Board  to  erect  a  kiln  or  oven  of  ordinary  brick  con- 
nected wiih  the  boilers  and  with  the  chimney  of  the 
engine.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  20/.  The  kiln 
was  found  to  burn  the  rubbish  much  more  effec- 
tively than  the  boiler  furnace  had  done,  and  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  what  was  put  into  it,  leaving 
a  residue  of  clinker  and  ashes  which  could  be  uti- 
lised for  roads.  But  it  was  also  found  that 
the  ashes  when  burned  in  the  kiln  were  useful  as 
fuel.  The  engine  in  question  is  used  for  pumping 
water  from  the  waterworks,  and  is  supplied  by  two 
boilers.  One  boiler  hardly  makes  sufficient  steam 
to  do  the  work,  and  when  only  one  is  used  it  has 
to  be  liberally  supplied  with  coal.  The  experiment 
was  tried  for  some  time  of  only  using  coal  for  one 
boiler,  and  of  heating  the  other  by  the  rubbish  in  the 
kiln  ;  and  the  result  was  found  to  be  that  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  requisite  in  the  one  boiler  was  much 
less  than  before,  and  the  engine  did  its  work  satis- 
factorily. According  to  the  report  presented  to  the 
Board,  the  cost  for  fuel,  when  the  engine  was  worked 
with  one  boiler  fed  with  coal,  was  79  of  a  penny 
per  1,000  gallons  pumped,  and  when  that  boiler  was 
aided  by  the  steam  from  the  other  boiler,  heated 
only  by  the  refuse,  the  cost  per  1,000  gallons  was 
reduced  to  '61  of  a  penny.  There  was  thus  a  very 
appreciable  saving  in  the  coal  bill.  The  above 
calculation  does  not  allow  for  the  wages  of  the  man 
employed  to  attend  the  destructor ;  and  in  the 
Rugby  experiment  these  wages  would  add  materially 
to  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  the  rubbish,  because 
one  kiln  did  not  fully  occupy  his  time.  But,  if  a 
second  kiln  were  added,  the  expense  for  wages  might 
remain  the  same,  and  double  the  quantity  of  rubbish 
be  utilised.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that, 
however  a  town  disposes  of  rubbish,  some  expense 
for  labour  is  always  necessarily  incurred.  The 
Rugby  experiment  seems  to  be  a  material  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  to  show  that  rubbish  may  be 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sanitary 
rules,  and  at  the  same  time  without  loss  to  the  rate- 
payers. 


VENTILATION  AT  THE  LAW  COURTS. 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  please  everyone,  and 
the  question  of  ventilation  appealing  to  various 
susceptibilities  is  rendered  none  the  less  easy  when 
the  occupants  of  a  room  are  removed  from  time  to 
time,  as  is  the  case  at  the  New  Law  Courts,  where 
much  remonstrance  has  recently  been  occasioned 
by  more  than  one  judge.    It  appears  that  the  ideas 
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in  the  judicial  mind  as  to  what  constitute  a  pleasant 
temperature  vary  some  ten  degrees,  and  the  officials 
of  the  *  office  of  works,'  who  have  charge  of  the 
ventilating  arrangements,  are  frequently  called  upon 
at  short  notice  to  raise  or  lower  the  temperature 
accordingly.  The  rule  adopted  for  regulating  the 
work  is  to  know  in  the  evening  which  (particular  !) 
judge  will  sit  in  such  and  such  a  court  on  the 
following  morning,  and  to  arrange  the  necessary 
warmth  to  suit,  but  as  the  judges  change  courts 
during  the  day,  a  further  alteration  has  to  be  made, 
hence  the  individual  dissatisfaction.  There  are 
nineteen  courts  to  be  thus  attended  to,  and  the 
rapid  displacement  of  air  is  expected  to  be  brought 
about  without  draught  or  inconvenience,  and 
accordingly  the  principle  of  the  whole  system  is 
condemned,  one  judge  going  so  far  as  to  enjoin 
that  the  apertures  should  be  pasted  up,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  disarrange  the  entire  scheme,  and  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  ventilate  his  court  at 
all.  This  is  an  unfair  tax  upon  science,  or  rather  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  make  natural  causes  imme- 
diately subservient  to  several  conditions  at  one 
time.  The  ventilating  machinery  is  under  control, 
and,  given  equitable  and  reasonable  conditions,  the 
resources  of  science  are  sufficient  to  cope  with 
understood  requirements,  but  in  this  case  the 
requirements  are  changed  so  often  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  understood  even  by  the  parties  most 
interested,  and  from  whom  justice  at  least  is 
expected. 


HALFPENNY    DINNERS     FOR    SCHOOL 
CHILDREN   IN   BIRMINGHAM. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  committee  in  reaching  those  children  who 
are  most  in  need,  by  means  of  the  penny  dinner 
scheme,  experiments  have  been  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  providing  a  mid-day  meal,  of  a  substantial 
and  nourishing  character,  at  a  charge  of  one  half- 
penny. This  experiment  is  being  conducted  at  the 
Wycliffe  School,  St.  Luke's  Road,  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee which  formerly  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
penny  dinner  centres,  and  eight  schools  are  covered 
by  the  scheme  of  operations,  namely,  St.  Jude's,  St. 
Asaph's,  St.  Luke's,  St.  David's,  and  St.  Alban's  (all 
church  schools),  and  the  Bristol  Street,  Hope  Street, 
and  Rea  Street  Board  schools.  On  the  first  day  the 
halfpenny  charge  came  into  operation  there  were 
303  present ;  on  the  next  day  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  508  ;  and  on  the  following  day  to  566. 
The  dietary  at  these  halfpenny  dinners  is  made  up 
from  the  experience  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
penny  dinner  scheme.  It  is  found  that  there  are 
some  children  who  cannot  eat  a  certain  article  of 
food,  and  two  courses  are  therefore  provided,  one 
being  a  stew  or  bacon  sandwiches,  and  the  other 
bread  and  jam  or  bread  and  cheese.  Seats  are  pro- 
vided in  the  schoolroom  for  about  150  children,  and 
as  the  average  daily  number  to  be  fed  is  about  500, 
they  have  to  be  served  in  relays.  As  they  enter, 
each  child  receives  a  bowl  and  a  spoon,  and  it  then 
passes  to  a  lady  to  receive  a  portion  of  bread,  and 
to  other  members  of  the  committee  or  helpers  for 
the  stew,  sandwiches,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
article  on  the  dietary  table  for  the  day.  This  only 
applies  to  the  first  course,  the  second  being  served 
as  the  children  leave.  The  results  so  far  show  that 
there  need  not,  with  proper  management,  be  any 
loss  even  at  a  charge  of  one  halfpenny.     In  order  to  | 


encourage  attendance  at  school  the  tickets  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  respective  schools  by  the  teadien. 
It  is  considered  that  the  movement  can  be  made  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  School  Board  visitors.  In 
a  town  like  Birmingham  there  are  hundreds  d 
wretched  children  who  wander  about  the  streets 
and  pick  up  food  as  best  they  can.  They  are  ander 
no  parental  control  other  than  that  which  compels 
them  to  beg  or  steal,  and  it  is  found  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  bring  these  wanderers  under  educational 
influences.  It  is  thought  probable,  however,  that  a 
goodly  portion  of  them  might  be  tempted  to  atteid 
school  if  they  were  certain  of  a  good  meal  duriai 
the  day,  and  there  is  no  doubt  some  philanthropic 
agency  would  be  found  to  purchase  the  necessary 
tickets  for  distribution  in  such  cases.  The  line 
between  the  free  dinner,  which  means  charity,  and 
that  for  which  a  sufficient  charge  is  made  to  enable 
the  hunger  of  the  recipient  to  be  satisfied,  has  nov 
been  drawn  about  as  finely  as  it  can  be.  But  as 
the  halfpenny  dinner  undoubtedly  reaches  a  dass 
between  those  who  cannot  pay  at  all  and  those  «bo 
can  afibrd  a  penny  or  more,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
scheme  will  be  found  successful. 


FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

The  entire  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Exeter  Theatre 
calls  further  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  frequenfly 
brought  to  notice,  and  upon  which  many  a  honiflf 
has  been  written,  so  far,  however,  without  any  scrions 
attempts  being  made  to  grapple  resolutely  with  tfae 
grave  danger.    The  Exeter  Theatre  was  burnt  don 
some  eighty  years  ago  ;  but  this  comparatively  1«5 
immunity  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  these  buildinp 
to  remain,  as  they  mostly  are,  a  trap  for  the  ihougltt- 
less  and  ignorant,  or  a  still  larger  class,  the  carekst 
The  flames  broke  out  fortunately  when  the  buildii^ 
was  efnpty,  viz.,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ii 
the  course  of  an  hour  only  the  walls  remained,  these 
walls  not  being  sufficient  to  protect  the  adjoinb^j 
property,  which  became  ignited,  but  happily  the 
flames  were  extinguished  before  any  great  damage 
was  done.    The  average  life  of  a  theatre  has  he« 
shown  to  be  twenty-three  years,  and  when  it  is 
kno\V^n  that  an  average  nightly  attendance  at  472  1 
places  of  public  amusement  in  London  is  recoried 
at  over  300,000  people,  the  appreciable  risk  maybe 
estimated  by  playgoers  themselves,  and  an  unco* 
fortable  speculation  may  be  pardonably  and  perfupi 
profitably  indulged  in  as  to  which  building  may  1* 
next  on  the   problematic  list.    According  to  4e 
statement  of  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Mc!»- 
politan  Fire  Brigade,  the  loss  of  nearly  i poo  li'^ 
by  the  fire  at  the  Ring  Theatre  at  Vienna  in  i8Si» 
caused  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be!» 
themselves,  and  exercise  the  powers  granted  to  thea 
by  Parliament  in  1878,  and  Captain  Shaw  was  a- 
structed  to  draw  a  report  showing  the  condition  « 
theatres  under  their  jurisdiction.    It  does  not  appeir 
that    this    report    was    made    public,    prcsun»Mf 
on  account  of  its  terrifying  nature,  and  the  ptf* 
tinent  question  is  put  as  to  which  is  of  groltf 
importance,  to  alarm  the  public  or  to  burn  the* 
alive?     It  is  the   Lord   Chamberlain^s  business » 
prescribe  regulations  for  preventing  the  bloddagrf 
the  gangways,    the    working    order   of  the  ^ 
extinguishing  appliances,  the  protection  of  stage  tfi 
other  lights,  and  general  provisions  for  public  $afc^» 
and  the  damaging  statement  is  made  that  the  <tef 
is  done  by  annually  sending  a  gentleman,  who  to* 
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BO  practical  knowledge  of  fire  appliances,  to  inspect 
ttie  theatre  in  the  daytime,  and  this,  too,  by  ap- 
pmntment.  The  material  precautions  thus  left  to  be 
Hken  against  fire  in  the  London  theatres  are  such  only 
as  individual  managers  think  fit  to  adopt,  and  the 
BQsatis&ctory  state  of  the  dissension  amongst 
finded  and  interested  opinions  is  shown  by  the  fact 
tf  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  recently  stating  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  ^  he  would  give  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  all  the  support  he 
could,  if  they  required  any  further  powers.'  One 
Jmodred  and  eighty-seven  theatres  have  been  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  between  the  years  1861  and  1877, 
and  thirteen  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  yearly  since. 
Strong  as  the  following  statements  appear  to 
If,  they  are  intensified  by  their  non-contradiction. 
'TTbe  burning  of  the  scenery  alone  of  any  theatre 
nould  be  sufficient  to  suffocate  the  audience,  and 
if  the  building  cannot  be  cleared  in  three  minutes 
i  is  a  death-trap,  for  no  instance  of  stopping 
ire  that  has  once  got  a  hold  in  a  theatre  is 
Jiown.'  The  rapidity  of  the  direful  work  is  in- 
tanced  at  the  late  Alhambra,  which  was  a  sheet  of 
ame  from  foundation  to  roof  in  twelve  minutes 
nom  the  first  alarm.  It  may  well  be  asked 
"the  following  authorities  over  our  theatres — the 
letropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Lord  Cham- 
erlain,  the  divisional  magistrates,  the  magistrates 
f  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  the  City  of  London,  and 
ti«  Home  Secretary — are  prepared  to  declare  every 
iicatre  in  London  safe  for  public  use,  and  to  back 
le  responsibility  of  such  an  assurance  by  the 
ffidal  report  of  Captain  Shaw  ?  or  are  the  British 
oblic  to  be  informed  after  another  serious  loss  of 
fe,  *  that  it  will  form  the  subject  of  strict  inquiry  ? ' 
riie  facts  are  sufficiently  eloquent  to  require  no 
aither  comment 


16  ft,  and  contain  only  one  apartment  for  sleeping 
and  cooking.  The  front  door  (though  I  might  not 
have  called  it  front,  as  not  one  of  them  has  a  back 
door)  is  about  5  ft  high,  the  eave  thatch  about  6  ft. 
There  are  no  back  windows  as  well  as  doors.  In  a 
few  there  are  openings  about  i  ft  or  2  ft  square  in 
the  back  wall  The  greater  number  have  no  fire- 
places or  chimneys,  the  door  or  a  hole  in  the  roof 
giving  exit  to  the  smoke.  Their  roofs  are  low,  the 
walls  old,  and  in  some  cases  half  mud.  These 
miserable  hovels  are  inhabited  by  families  varying 
in  number  from  two  to  ten.  I  cannot  think  that 
the  abodes  I  have  described  could  be  by  any  repairs 
made  habitable.  The  only  method,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  they  be  entirely  taken  down,  and  if  the  site 
on  which  they  are  at  present  be  selected  for  new 
cottages,  more  frontage  with  rear  accommodation 
be  given  to  each,  and  that  each  be  connected  with 
a  system  of  main  sewerage  running  through  the 
village  from  end  to  end,  which  would  carry  towards 
the  seashore  that  surface  liquid  manure  which  is  so 
dangerous  to  health  and  life.'  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  to  what  landed  proprietor  this  village  has 
the  privilege  of  belonging. 


AN  IRISH  VILLAGE. 

t^HE  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Carlingford 
>ispensary  District,  co.  Louth,  in  his  report  upon 
be  state  of  the  village  of  Whitestown,  which,  for  the 
tost  twelve  months  has,  very  naturally,  not  been  free 
rem  fever,  says  : — *  The  village  is  about  300  yards 
Q  length,  about  300  yards  in  breadth,  and  almost 
s^oaUy  divided  on  each  side  of  county  road.  The 
iorth  or  inland  end  is  occupied  by  farmhouses,  with 
betr  accompanying  stables,  cow-houses,  piggeries, 
tianure-pit?,  &c.,  all  promiscuously,  and  interspersed 
^a  few  habitations  of  the  poor  in  back  courts. 
Ilw  south  or  shore  end  is  mostly  occupied  by  the 
loor,  the  majority  of  the  poor  living  in  two  rows  of 
Sibins,  regularly  placed  together,  one  on  each  side 
if  the  road.  The  houses  on  each  side  of  the  road 
ire  redsssed  from  the  road,  a  distance  of  from  7  ft. 

0  15  ft    This  space  between  houses  and  the  road, 

1  almost  all  cases,  is  occupied  by  the  piggeries, 
oat  houses,  or  ass  house,  but  in  all  cases  by  the 
lanure  heaps.  The  liquid  manure  from  the  farm 
ffices  and  manure  heaps  of  the  north  end  flows 
own  past  the  doors  of  these  cabins  often  ankle  deep 
I  the  centre  of  the  road,  though  the  earthen  floors 
f  the  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  on  a  lower  level  than 
le  road.  I  visited  over  twenty  of  these  health 
egenerating,  and,  as  lately  occurred,  sometimes 
fe- taking  abodes  of  the  poor,  in  each  of  which 
phoid  fever  raged,  and  it  is  my  belief  not  one  of 
lem  is  fit  for  human  habitation.  They  are  on  an 
^erage  10  ft.  long  by  12  ft  broad,  up  to  14  ft  by 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PENNY  DINNER  SCHEME. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Osmund  Airy), 
which  was  organised  for  trying  the  experiment  of 
penny  dinners  in  connection  with  the  school  children 
of  Birmingham,  has  published  a  letter,  dated 
February  26,  in  which  he  states  that  they  have  been 
engaged  at  two  centres — Sunmier  Lane  and  Gooch 
Street — in  the  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  providing  penny  dinners  for  the  children 
attending  the  elementary  schools  of  Birmingham. 
One  point  they  have  settled  conclusively,  viz.,  that, 
with  a  room  rent  free,  an  average  attendance  of  150 
to  200  children,  and  an  energetic  committee, 
dinners  can  be  provided  and  the  cook's  wages  paid 
at  a  cost  of  one  penny  per  head.  But  they  have 
also  found  that  the  number  who  can  pay  a  penny 
and  are  willing  to  do  so  was  continually  lessening, 
and  that  if  a  charge  of  one  penny  was  made  they 
failed  to  reach  the  cases  where  help  was  most  im- 
peratively needed.  It  had  consequently  become 
evident  to  the  committee  that  the  programme  with 
which  they  started — that  the  operations  were 
not  to  be  charitable,  but  business-like— could 
not  be  maintained.  Recognising  that  fact,  and 
being  unwilling  to  give  up  work  which,  even 
on  the  limited  scale  adopted  hitherto,  had  done 
much  good,  the  committee  had  recently  been 
experimenting  in  the  direction  of  free  dinners. 
At  the  Summer  Lane  centre,  in  addition  to  children 
who  paid  their  pennies,  about  eighty  per  day  had 
been  provided  for  out  of  a  fund  privately  collected 
by  a  lady  (Mrs.  Sargant),  who  had  devoted  herself 
to  carrying  on  the  work  at  that  centre.  At  the  Gooch 
Street  centre  the  plan  had  been  tried  of  inviting  the 
various  parochial  agencies  to  purchase  tickets  from 
the  committee  for  distribution  among  necessitous 
cases  coming  within  their  own  experience,  and  this 

?lan  had  been  attended  with  considerable  success, 
n  conclusion,  Mr.  Airy  asks  for  subscriptions  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  justify  them  in  carrymg  on  the 
work  at  the  existing  centres  for  a  time,  and  also  to 
enable  other  centres  to  be  formed,  should  the  com- 
mittee consider  it  advisable. 
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THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  February  1885. 

The  mean  temperatare  during  the  month  of  February  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  43°'9  ;  it  was  as 
much  as  5^*4  above  the  average  February  temperature  in 
one  hundred  years,  and  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  any  year  since  1872,  when  it  was 
44° '8.  An  excess  of  temperature  prevailed  on  twenty- 
three  da3rs  of  the  month,  while  on  the  other  five  days  it 
was  below  the  average.  The  mildest  day  of  the  month 
was  the  24th,  when  the  mean  was  50° -3,  and  as  much 
as  10° '5  above  the  average ;  the  coldest  day  was  the 
2ist,  when  the  mean  was  only  34®'i,  and  5®'4  below 
the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at  Greenwich  on  nine- 
teen days  during  the  month,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
2*4  inches,  which  exceeded  by  nearly  an  inch  the  average 
February  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  the  rainfall  amounted  to  3*8  inches, 
which  was  nearly  half  an  inch  above  the  average  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  sixty-one  years.  The  sun  was 
above  the  horizon  during  277-9  hours  during  February, 
but  only  37*8  hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at 
Greenwich;  this  amount  was  considerably  bdow  the 
average  of  the  second  month  in  the  five  preceding  years. 
South-westerly  winds  prevailed  almost  throughout  the 
month. 

In  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  persons, 
24,329  births  and  14,452  deaths  were  registered  during 
the  four  weeks  ending  the  28th  ult.  The  annual  birth-rate, 
which  had  been  36*4  per  1,000  in  the  preceding  month, 
declined  to  35  *6  during  February,  but  exceeded  that  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  month  of  1884.  The  lowest 
birth-rates  in  these  twenty-eight  towns  last  month  were 
27*3  in  Bradford,  31*7  in  Brighton,  and  32*0  in  Halifax  ; 
in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  40*1  in 
Norwich,  40*3  in  Nottingham,  and  48*1  in  Cardiff.  In 
London  the  birth-rate  last  month  was  35*0  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
36*2. 

The  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
which  had  increased  from  20*5  to  24*4  per  1,000  in  the 
four 'preceding  months,  declined  to  21*2  during  February, 
but  exceeded  by  07  per  1,000  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1884,  which  was  20*5  per  1,000.  The 
lowest  'annual  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these  towns 
was  16 'I  in  Birkenhead.  The  rates  in  the  other  towns, 
ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — Brighton, 
i8*5 ;  Bradford,  i8-6 ;  Portsmouth,  i8-8  ;  Derby,  19*1  ; 
Hull,  19*3 ;  London,  197 ;  Leeds,  197 ;  Salford,  197;  Hali- 
fax, 197  ;  Huddersfield,  19-9  ;  Sheffield,  20*2  ;  Leicester, 
20*5;]  Blackburn,  20*9 ;  Wolverhampton,  20 '9;  Birmingham, 
21*2;  Nottingham,  217;  Oldham,  22*4;  Plymouth, 
22*6 ;  Bclton,  23*5  ;  Bristol,  24*0  ;  Liverpool,  24*6 ; 
Manchester,  25*6;  Norwich,  26*3;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
267 ;  Cardiff,  30*4  ;  Sunderland,  31*6;  and  the  highest 
rate  during  the  month,  32*4  in  Preston.  While  the  death- 
rate  in  London  during  February,  as  above  stated,  did  not 
exceed  197  per  1,000,  it  averaged  22*4  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns.  The  14,452  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  February 
included  1,515  which  were  referred  to  the  seven  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  of  which  446  resulted  from  whooping- 
cough,  338  from  measles,  195  from  scarlet  fever,  144  from 
smsdl-pox,  143  firom  '  fever '  (principally  enteric),  128  from 
diphtheria,  and  121  from  diarrhoea.  These  1,515  deaths 
were  equal  to  10*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  to 
an  annual  rate  of  2*22  per  1,000,  which  almost  corre- 
sponded with  the  rates  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  months, 
and  was  below  that  returned  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1884,  when  it  was  2*46  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  in 
London  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  was  equal  to 
2*0  per  1,000  during  February,  and  was  0*4  below  the 
average  rate  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  loyms,  among 


which  the  zjrmotic  death-rates  ranged  from  0*6  and 
Brighton  and  Derby,  to  45  in  Preston,  4*6  in  Xc 
7*1  in  Cardiff,  and  11*4  in  Sunderland. 

Whooping-cough  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  February.  The 
mortality  from  this  disease,  which  had  risen  fron 
to  0*66  per  1,000  in  the  four  preceding  months,  w. 
last  month,  and  below  the  rate  recorded  in  the 
sponding  period  of  last  year  In  London  the  dea 
from  this  disease  was  equal  to  0*5 7,  whereas  in  the  t 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*65  per  i,oc 
showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in  Binnii 
Norwich,  Bristol,  and  Preston.  The  death-rati 
measles,  which  had  been  0*48  and  0*42  in  the  tw 
ceding  months,  rose  again  to  0-50  during  February, 
disease  was  proportionally  nearly  twice  as  fatal 
provincial  towns  as  in  London,  for  while  the  measles 
rate  in  the  metropolis  last  month  did  not  exceed  o- 
1,000,  it  averaged  0*63  in  the  twenty-seven  pre 
towns,  among  which  the  highest  rates  were  recor 
Huddersfield,  Cardiff,  and  Sunderland.  In  th* 
mentioned  town  the  rate  of  mortality  last  montl 
measles  was  so  high  as  9*2  per  1,000.  The  dea 
from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  0*45,  0*38,  an 
per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  months,  forth 
dined  during  February  to  0*29.  This  disease  sho« 
highest  proportional  fatality  in  Leicester,  Sundt 
and  Preston.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  •  fever ' 
cipally  enteric  or  t3rphoid),  which  had  steadily  d< 
in  the  four  preceding  months  from  0*41  to 
per  1,000,  was  again  0*21  last  month ;  in  L 
the  death-rate  from  this  disease  wa^  only  0*14  per 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  in 
0*27,  and  was  highest  in  Norwich.  The  mortality 
diphtheria  also  showed  a  further  decline  from  the 
recorded  in  recent  months ;  this  disease  was  propc 
ately  most  fatal  in  Newcastle- upon-Tjme,  Plymouti 
Liverpool.  During  the  four  weeks  of  February  144  c 
from  small-pox  were  registered  in  the  twenty-eight  t( 
the  fatality  of  this  disease  showed  a  decline  in  Lo 
while  it  showed  a  further  increase  in  the  tweDty- 
provincial  towns.  Of  the  144  deaths  from  sma 
during  February,  125  were  registered  in  London, 
Birmingham,  4  in  Liverpool,  2  in  Sheffield,  2  in  So 
land,  I  in  Brighton,  i  in  Manchester,  and  I  in  O 
Judged  by  the  returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
pitals,  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  London  Ao 
slight  decline  during  the  latter  part  of  February, 
number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  in 
hospitals,  which  had  risen  from  536  to  1,147  ^  ^ 
of  the  four  previous  months,  declined  to  1,103  at  tb 
of  February.  The  average  weekly  number  of  new  pi 
admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which  had  steadily  ina 
from  72  to  248  in  the  five  preceding  months,  feU  ti 
during  February. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  t 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  ji 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  132  per  1,000  < 
February,  which  was  below  that  recorded  in  the  ooira 
ing  period  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  1883  or 
In  London  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  did  not  exoec 
per  1,000,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provindil 
it  averaged  142,  and  ranged  frtm  86  in  Bri^^ 
94  in  Wolverhampton,  to  196  in  Cardiff,  198  in  Si 
land,  and  203  in  Preston. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  re^iratoiy  0 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  cooad 
below  the  average  during  February.  The  weekly  n 
of  deaths  refenid  to  these  diseases  in  London  vn 
383,  and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  4*9  perl 
In  Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  the 
eases  was  last  month  equal  to  5*9  per  i,ooQi 

The  causes  of  328  of  the  14,452  deaths  registefed  i 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  Fct 
were  not  certified,  either  by  registered  medictl  | 
tioners  or  by  coroners.     These  iincerti6ed  deftbt 
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equal  to  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  showed  a 
slight  decline  from  the  proportion  in  ths  preceding  month. 
In  London  the  proportion  of  lincertiBed  deaths  was  only 
1*3  per  cent.,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns 
it  averaged  3*0  per  cent. ;  all  the  causes  of  death  were  duly 
certified  during  the  month  in  Plymouth  and  Leicester, 
while  the  proportions  of  uncertified  deaths  were  largest  in 
Sheffield,  Halifax,  Hull,  and  Oldham. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  i,ooo,ocx>  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  February  was  equal  to  18 '2  per  1,000, 
against  17*1  and  16*7  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1883  and  1884.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the  28th 
ult.,  96  fatal  cases  of  small-pox,  37  of  diphtheria,  36 
of  whooping-cough,  22  of  measles,  19  of  *  fever,*  15  of 
diarrhoea,  and  9  of  scarlet  fever,  were  recorded  in  the 
outer  ring.  These  234  deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  2*7  per  1,000,  which  showed  a  further  increase  upon  the 
rates  recorded  in  recent  months.  The  fatality  of  diph- 
theria and  of  *  fever  *  showed  an  increa<;e,  while  that  of 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  declined.  Of  the  96  deaths  from 
small-pox  recorded  in  the  outer  ring  during  February,  82 
occurred  in  West  Ham  district  (including  17  of  London 
residents  roistered  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospital 
at  Plaistow),  8  in  the  district  of  Edmonton,  2  in  Croydon, 
I  in  Tottenham,  i  in  EnBeld,  and  i  in  Chislehurst  sub- 
districts.  Of  the  37  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria,  no  less 
than  17  occurred  in  the  district  of  Edmonton ;  and  the 
19  deaths  referred  to  *  fever  *  included  4  which  were 
recorded  in  Tottenham  sub-district. 


NOTIFICATION    OP    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

In  a  table  on   page  412  are  published  uniform  statistics 
relating  to  sickness  and  mortality  in  thirty-three   of  the 
thirty-nine  urban  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  which  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  thirty-three  districts  for 
which  we  are  enabled  to  publish  complete  statistics  for 
the  month  of  February  is  rather  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  persons.     The  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all 
causes  per  1,000  persons  estimated  to  be  living  in  these 
towns,  which  bad  risen  from  20*51  to  24*12  in  the  four 
preceding  months,   declined    again  during    February  to 
21*03.     In   the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns   dealt 
with  by  the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  return,  the 
death-rate  during  February  averaged  21*20  per  1,000,  and 
was,  therefore,  slightly  above  the  mean  rate  in  the  thirty- 
three  towns  in  the  accompanying  table.     The  rates    of 
mortality  last  month  were  considerably  below  the  average 
in  Birkenhead,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Edinburgh,  Heywood, 
Jarrow,   Lancaster,  and  Warrington  ;  while  they  showed 
an  excess  in  Dundee,    Greenock,  MacclesBeld,  Preston, 
and  Stalybridge.      The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infec- 
tious diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*67  per 
1,000  in  the  thirty-two  towns  furnishing  this  information, 
showing   a    further   decline    from     the    rates    recorded 
in  the    four    preceding     months,    which    had     steadily 
fallen  from  0*98  to  0*70  per  1,000.    No  death  from  any 
of  these  infectious  diseases  was  recorded   in  Heywood, 
Leek,  or  Warrington,  and  but  one  fatal  case  in  Accring- 
ton  and  Reading  ;  while  they  caused  the  highest   rates  of 
mortality    in  Barrow-in-Furness,    Hartlepool,     Halifax, 
Jarrow,   Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Rotherham.     Small-pox 
caused  i  death  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  i  in  Manchester,  and 
I  in  Jarrow ;  scarlet  fever  was  proportionally  most  fatal  in 
Halifax,  Leicester,  Preston,  and  Stalybridge ;  diphtheria 
in  Burton-on-Trent    and  Edinburgh  ;  and  enteric  fever  in 
Burnley,    Blackburn,    and   Bolton.      Two    deaths   from 
puerperal  fever  were  returned  in  Dundee,  and  2  in  Halifax. 
With  reference  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
in  the  thirty-two  towns,  it  appears  that  the  propoition  of 
the  population  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other 


of  the  eight  diseases  was  4*66  per  1,000,  against  6*71,  5*24, 
and  4*88  in  the  three  preceding  months.  The  proportion 
did  not  exceed  2  per  1,000  in  Leek,  Macclesneld,  Old- 
ham, and  Warrington  ;  in  the  other  towns  it  ranged 
upwards  to  6*04  in  Birkenhead,  6*39  in  Halifax,  7*68  in 
Rotherham,  8*52  in  Leicester,  8*63  in  Edinburgh,  and 
9*91  in  Barrow-in-Furness.  Thehigh  rates  in  the  three  last- 
mentioned  towns  were  due  to  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever.  Four  cases  of  small-pox  were  notified  in 
Manchester,  3  in  Birkenhead,  2  in  Bolton,  and  2  in 
Barrow-in-Furness,  during  the  month  under  notice ;  scarlet 
fever  was  proportionally  most  prevalent  in  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Edinburgh,  Halifax,  Leicester,  and  Rotherham  ; 
diphtheria  in  Burton-upon-Trent  and  Edinburgh  ;  enteric 
fever  in  Burnley,  Lancaster,  and  Portsmouth  ;  and  typhus 
in  Dundee  and  Greenock.  Two  cases  of  puerperal  fever 
were  notified  in  Salford  during  February,  against  3  and 
4  in  the  two  preceding  months. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS, 

SOCIETY   OF  MEDICAL   OFFICERS   OF 

HEALTH. 

T.  O.  DuDFiELD,  M.D.,  President. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
was  held  on  Feb.  20,  1885.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read. 

The  following  gentleman  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
society  :— Nominated  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders  and  Mr. 
Shirley  Murphy — R.  Bruce  Lord,  M.D.Edin.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  Helmsley,  Yorkshire. 

The  following  gentleman  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  society  : — Nominated  by  Dr.  T.  O.  Dudfield  and  Mr. 
Shiriey  Murphy— W.  R.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Bayshill  VUla, 
Cheltenham. 

Mr.  William  Weaver,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of 
Kensington,  read  a  paper  on  *  Sewer  Ventilation 
AND  House  Sanitation,'  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract. 

The  author  began  with  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  system  of  sewer  ventilation  and  its 
attendant  evils  had  arisen,  and  pointed  out  that  the  sewers 
were  formerly  ventilated  by  the  drains  entering  them,  all 
of  which  had  untrapped  outlets.  The  drains  were  brick 
barrels,  those  from  the  numerous  street  gullies  generally 
being  of  large  diameter  and  shooting  direct  into  the  sewers 
without  any  intervening  trap  ;  stoneware-pipe  drains,  with 
flap-trap  outlets,  next  came  into  fashion,  the  increased 
duty  of  ventilation  being  thrown  upon  the  untrapped  gul- 
lies. In  only  a  few  cases  has  a  drain-ventilator  been  car- 
ried up  the  front  of  the  house,  affording  at  the  same  time 
ventilation  for  the  sewer.  To  alleviate  the  evils  arising 
from  the  pressure  on  the  sewer  ventilators  various  efforts 
have  been  made.  Patent  charcoal  ventilators  have  been 
fixed,  a  chamber  has  been  formed  in  the  ventilating  shaft 
containing  a  frame  from  which  was  suspended  numerous 
hanks  of  loose  tow  dipped  in  a  solution  of  carboUc  acid. 
Furnace  shafts  have  sdso  been  suggested,  and  in  some 
places  the  suggestion  carried  into  etfect.  Mr.  Weaver  did 
not  approve  the  adoption  of  lamp-post  ventilation,  and 
the  provision  of  open  grids  h^s  been  attended  with  much 
complaint.  After  discussing  the  more  recent  method  of 
disconnecting  the  house-drain  from  the  sewer,  and  other 
points,  the  author  laid  down  the'following  principles  :— 

I.  That  sewers  and^drains  should  be  dealt  with  together 
as  one  system,  the  former  depending  upon  the  latter  for 
ventilation,  and  the  latter  on  the  former  for  outlet..  The 
open  gratings  in  roads  could  then  be  abolished,  except 
where  left  at  intervals  to  serve  as  fresh-air  inlets.  The 
ventilating  pipes  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
windows  and  flues,  and  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  that 
apply  to  the  latter  when  adjoining  premises  are  increased 
in  height.  This  proposed  arrangement  to  apply  to  all 
new  drains  to  be  constructed  after  a  certain  date. 
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2.  That  spaces  or  gaps  should  be  left  at  regular  inter- 
nli  in  lines  or  rows  of  buildings,  in  order  to  promote 
dicalaiion  of  air  and  admit  of  the  construction  of  sewer- 
fcniilating  flues. 

5.  That  dust-bins  should  be  abolished,  and,  in  lieu 
Ikmof,  each  house  should  provide  a  galvanised  iron  or 
€(ber  approved  receptacle  for  the  dust  and  ashes ;  such 
itteptacle  to  be  left  in  a  certain  position  on  an  appointed 
dbjr  in  each  week  for  regular  removal  by  the  local  authority. 
No  vegetable  or  other  burnable  refuse  to  be  placed  in  the 
Mid  receptacle  under  penalty. 

4.  Th2t  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  district 
KMrds,  and  vestries  should  be  urged  to  co-operate  in  order 
9  obtain  powers  to  the  effect  set  forth  in  the  three  pre- 
eding  propositions. 

The  President,  after  complimenting  the  author  on  the 
tactical  character  of  his  paper,  called  attention  to  the 
jwcrs  posses^d  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
ake  by-laws  for  regulating  the  dimensions,  form,  and  mode 
'construction,  and  the  keeping,  and  cleansing,  and  repair- 
g  of  the  pipes,  drains,  and  other  means  of  communicating 
Uh  sewers,  and  urged  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
ith  the  house-drain  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
ithority. 

Mr.  Robins  recollected  in  1853  making  a  suggestion  to 
local  authority  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  through  the 
Mise-drains.  A  design  was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Murd  for  forming  pillars  in  the  roads  something  like 
liar  letter-boxes,  but  fitted  with  shelves,  over  which  the 
r  passed,  coming  out  perfectly  innocuous. 
l^r.  Turner  thought  much  good  had  come  of  a  proper 
ethod  of  flushing  sewers.  lie  did  not  think  any  reliance 
«ild  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  charcoal,  intercepting 
(ambers,  or  t^nks  of  tow  and  carbolic  acid  for  preventing 
lisance. 

Dr.  Butterfield  was  very  doubtful  whether  surface  venti- 
tkm  of  sewers  should  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  he 
■liidered  that  the  water  supplied  for  the  carriage  of 
«rage  need  not  be  'filtered.* 

Mr.  Southam  described  the  methods  adopted  in  Clap- 
tm  for  ventilation  of  sewers,  and  stated  that,  where  there 
tt  a  dead  end  to  a  sewer,  they  bad  put  ventilators  against 

0  bouses  and  carried  them  up  three  feet  above  the  roof. 
Mr.   Mineard   spoke  of  the   necessity  for   preventing 

Uticles  of  gravel  and  sand  from  entering  the  sewers  ;  he 
ought  that,  where  possible,  sewers  should  be  ventilated 
rpipes  carried  up  houses. 

&.  Alfretl  Carpenter  said  that,  whatever  tended  to 
fepose  the  flow  of  sewage  downwards  or  the  current  of  air 
Awards,  was  not  a  proper  system.  Sewers  and  drains  were 
Keosive  on  account  of  imperfect  work.  He  approved  a 
Stem  of  ventilating  the  sewers  through  the  soil-pipes. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  of  opinion  that  sewer-air  should  not 
s  permitted  to  enter  house-drains.  He  thought  it  was  a 
^eit  waste  to  destroy  organic  matter  by  fire  when  it  might 
s  osed  for  manure,  and  it  was  a  waste  to  allow  sewage  to 

1  Into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Mark  Judge  thought  that  any  proposal  to  take 

Btilating  pipes  from    sewers    through    private    houses 

onld  be  opposed  to  the  utmost. 

Dr.  Bate  had  examined  162  ventilators,  and  in  82  per 

It  there  was  an  up-current ;  in  49  cases  the  smell  was 

CBStve.     He  objected  to  the  ventilating  pipe  going  into 

(house. 

rhe  Society  then  adjourned. 


The  Home  Secretary  has  appointed  Mr.  E.  Pearse 
rd*  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
•id,  to  be  an  inspector  under  the  Home  Office,  for  the 
rpoie  of  examining  the  provisions  of  Railway  and  Canal 
piovement  Bills  before  Parliament.  He  will  also  hold 
al  mgoiries  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  provisions  of 
ft  BiUft  as  are  unopposed,  where  the  schemes  involve 
I  demolition  of  dwellings  occupied  by  the  artisan  and 
XNaing  dasws. 


ARCHITECTURAL    AND    BUILDING    TRADES 

EXHIBITION. 

This  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Floral  Hall,  Covent  Garden, 
under  the  auspices  of  the   Society   of  Architects,   was 
opened  on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst.     Amongst  objects  of 
special  sanitary  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  stoves  of 
Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Warming  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  Palace 
Stove   Works,    Newington  Green,   London,    N.     These 
stoves,  I0  be  seen  at  Stands  Nos.  I A  and  121,  received 
Prize  Medals  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition  in 
1884,  at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  in  1882,  and 
at  ihe  Sanitary  and  Medical  Exhibitions  in  1881.     The 
Hygiene  Ventilating  Hall  Stoves  are  intended  to  be  kept 
continuously  burning,  and  require  feeding  every  thirty-six 
hours  with  coke  or  other  smokeless  fuel.     They  are  pro- 
vided with  mica  doors,  through  which  the  fire  may  be 
seen.     The  mica  is  not  liable  to  crack,  and  intercepts  heat 
less  than  glass.     The  Crown  Jewel  American  Gas-Burning 
Stove  bums    the  Anthracite    Smokeless    Coal,    is    self- 
feeding,  and  is  said  to  be  very  economical.     The  Argus 
and  Victoria  are  stoves  upon  the  Base  Burner  principle, 
and  the  Fairy  is  a  smaller  kind  of  American  stove.     All 
these  stoves  are  provided  with  pipes  for  carrying  ofif  the 
products  of  combustion. 

Stoves  are  exhibited  at  Stands  Nos.  54  and  55  by 
Messrs.  George  Wright  &  Co.,  155  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.G.,  and  238  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.  The  *  Inter- 
changeable Grate  *  offers  facilities  for  regulating  the  rate 
of  combustion.  The  back  and  part  of  the  bottom  are  of 
fire-brick,  the  other  part  being  fitted  with  a  movable  fire- 
brick bottom,  or  with  an  open  grating,  at  pleasure.  When 
the  grating  is  used,  the  draught  may  be  further  increased 
by  drawing  out  the  ashpan.  The  •  Patent  Bivalve  *  enables 
the  smoke  outlet  to  be  regulated. 

A  Double  Oven  Kitchener,  with  registered  self-acting 
cone  ventilator,  is  exhibited  at  Stand  No.  83  by  Messrs. 
Steven  Bros.  &  Co.,  35  and  36  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 
Stoves  and  Ranges  are  exhibited  at  Stand  No.  86  by 
Messrs.  Chambers,  Monnery,  &  Co.,  41  Bishopsgate 
Street  Without,  E.C. 

At  Stand  No.  75,  Mr.  J.  Grunrly,  30  Duncan  Terrace, 
City  Road,  N.,  exhibits  his  Patent  Warm  Air  Ventilating 
Fire  Grate,  which  affords  a  larger  heating  surface  than  an 
ordinary  grate,   the  chimney  for  some  distance  being  uti- 
lised as  a  hot-air  chamber  for  supplying  the  apartment. 

Amongst   various  household  and   other    sanitary    ap- 
pliances, are  the  Self- Cleansing  Latrines  of  Messrs.  Bowes, 
Scott,  &  Read,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
The  same  firm  exhibits  a  water-closet,  as  adopted  by  the  ^ 
London  School   Board,   and  a  Patent  Annular  Syphon 
Flushing  Chamber,  at  Stand  No.  4.     In  this  cistern  the 
longer  limb  of  the  syphon  dips  about  ^  inch  into  water 
below  the  tank,  which  is  kept  at  the  proper  level  by  a 
weir.     When   the  water  rises  to  the   top  of  this   longer 
limb,  instead  of  running  down  the  sides,  it  is  guided  by  a 
lip  and  descends  in  the  middle,  thereby  displacing  a  quan- 
tity of  air.   and  gradually  forming  a  vacuum  in  the  dis- 
charging limb,  so  that  the  tank  is  rapidly  emptied.     By 
this  arrangement  a  tank  that  may  take  a  day  or  two  in 
being   filled  by  a  small  flow  of  water,  is  automatically 
emptied  in  a  few  minutes.     These  flushing  chambers  are 
adaptable  to  sewers  where  only  a  slight  fall  is  attainable. 
The  annular  syphon  can  also  be  used  for  irrigation,  the 
sewage  being  allowed  to  collect  in  tanks  and  discharged  r.t 
stated  periods  on  to  the  land  by  means  of  carriers.  Super- 
saturation  is  thus  avoided,  as  the  land  is  enabled  to  take 
up  one  lot  of  sewage  before  another  is  discharged  upon  it. 
At  Stand  No.  5,  Messrs.  J.  Sessions  &  Sons,  Gloucester, 
exhibit  enamelled  slate  urinal  compartments,  some  with 
earthen  urinals,  and  some  without  the  latter,  having  the 
lower  part  of  the  slate  back  set  sloping  and  enamelled  of  a 
dark   colour.      Also  a  housemaid's  sink  and  lavatory, 
with  lift  up  lid  and  separate  receiver  for  slops,  and  an 
'  Unitas '  water-closet  and   fittings,  with  flushing  cistern 
and  lift-up  seat,  so  as  to  serve  as  slop  receiver  and  nrinaL 
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This  water-closet  is  without  the  usual  wood. casing  and 
apparatus.     {See  Sanitary  Record,  Jan.  15,  p.  305.) 

At  Stand  No.  6,  Messrs.  Ewart  &  Son,  346  Euston 
Road,  N.W.,  exhibit  the  '  Challenger '  bath,  in  iron,  tinned 
and  japanned,  with  fittings  complete,  no  wood  casing 
being  necessary.  Water-heaters  are  provided,  to  burn 
j;as,  by  which  boiling  water  can  be  readily  obtained.  This 
lirm  also  exhibits  the  *  Empress '  copper  revolving  venti- 
lators ;  smoke  curers,  revolving'and  stationary  ;  and  Tobin 
tubes,  with  V-shaped  canvas  purifiers  for  cleansing  the  air. 
At  Stands  Nos.  7  and  8,  Messrs.  George  Farmiloe  & 
Sons,  34  St.  John  Street,  E.G.,  exhibit  their  Elastic  Valve 
Closets,  in  which  the  supply  can  be  regulated  by  means  of 
a  tap.  Also  the  *Ek)s*  Closet,  with  tran  in  one  piece, 
and  above  the  floor  line  ;  and  the  Patent  Waste  Preventing 
Cistern,  which  gives  the  full  contents  without  the  handle 
being  held.  The  same  firm  exhibits  ihe  •  Gibson  '  Pump, 
with  a  vacuum  chamber  arranged  to  secure  easy  working 
with  an  equal  flow  ;  the  Bennor  Lever  Gas  and  Back 
Water  Trap,  in  which  an  India-rubber  ball  closes  the 
mouth  of  a  pipe  when  empty,  or  is  floated  up  by  the 
water  when  it  rushes  in  ;  and  several  closets,  urinals,  &c. 

At  Stand  No.  9,  Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts,  Haslemere,  Surrey, 
exhibits  the  Patent  Automatic  Rain-water  Separator,  which 
took  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  International  Health  Exhibi- 
tion. The  separator  is  made  of  zinc  upon  an  iron  frame. 
It  is  self-acting,  and  directs  into  a  waste-pipe  or  foul- 
water  tank  the  first  portion  of  the  rainfall  that  washes  oflf 
and  brings  down  from  the  roofs  soot  and  other  impurities. 
After  the  rain  has  been  falling  for  a  certain  time,  which 
can  be  regulated,  the  separator  cants  and  turns  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water  into  the  storage  tank. 

At  Stand  No.  10.  Messrs.  Shanks  &  Co.,  46  Cannon 
Street,  E.C.,  exhibit  iron  baths  with  porcelain  enamel, 
and  the  Tubal  Closet,  without  wood  casings ;  also  waste 
preventers  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  New  River  Company, 
to  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  at  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion. 

At  Stand  No.  ii,  Mr.  Milton  Syer  has  the  Patent 
Pneumatic  Valve  and  Syphon  Cistern,  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  water-closet  apparatus,  By  pressing  and  releasing 
a  small  *  push  '  button,  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained, 
which  is  stopped  by  an  automatic  valve.  These  *  push  * 
buttons  can  be  fixed  under  a  pedal  in  front  of  an  urinal, 
or  under  the  self-action  water-closet  seat,  so  that  the  water 
may  flow  after  use. 

At  Stands  Nos.  14  and  15,  Messrs.  Banner  Bros, 
II  Billiter  Square,  E.C.,  show  models  and  drawings  of 
their  system  of  drainage,  to  which  a  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  at  the  Health  Exhibition  ;  also  Patent  Exha 
Ventilators  (veering  or  fixed) ;  Traps  for  Drains,  in  stone- 
ware and  rustless  iron  ;  and  Manhole  Iron  Covers,  with 
imperishable  air-tight  joint  made  with  sand.  These  three 
preceding  specialities  gained  Silver  Medals  at  the  Health 
Exhibition.  The  Banner  Water-closet  is  also  exhibited 
here.  It  is  formed  in  parts,  to  be  used  as  urinal,  slop- 
receiver,  or  water-closet. 

At  Stand  No.  17,  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  &  Son, 
64  Holbom  Viaduct,  exhibit  their  well-known  ventilating 
appliances,  with  plans  illustrating  their  system  of  ventila- 
tion, as  applied  to  ships,  workmen's  houses,  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  and  prisons.  Messrs.  F.  Braby  &  Co., 
356  to  362  Euston  Road,  N.W.,  also  exhibit  ventilators, 
besides  other  sanitary  appliances,  at  Stand  No    18. 

At  Stand  No.  2C,  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  &  Eckstein, 
Union  Street,  Borough,  E.,  exhibit  their  Sheringham 
Ventilator,  to  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  cord  ;  their  im- 
proved Mica  Outlet,  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  from 
rooms  into  a  smoke-flue  ;  and  their  Fresh  Air  Mica  Inlet 
Valves,  in  galvanised  iron,  for  ventilating  drains.  The 
valves  are  formed  with  hinged  flaps  of  mica.  In  the  Sdk- 
flap  Ventilator,  for  prevention  of  down-draught  in  air- 
extraction  shafts,  the  valves  are  formed  with  oiled  silk, 
and  operate  without  noise.  The  same  firm  exhibits  the 
Air-tight  Inspection  Cover,  for  drains. 
At  Stands  Nos.  22  and  23,  Messrs,  C.  Kite  &  Co., 


Christopher  Worka»  Chalton  Street,  N.W.,  ohifait  YhM 
Inlet  Ventilators.  They  are  hinged  at  the  bottom,  hnr 
net  screens  inside  for  cleansing  the  air,  and  cm  be  dosd 
flat  against  the  wall.  They  can  be  concealed  by  mem  of 
mirrors,  pictures,  or  small  hanging  cabioets.  The  same 
firm  exhibit  a  Silent  Automatic  Outlet  Chinmey-breist 
Ventilator,  to  be  fitted  into  smoke-flues  near  the  cdlin^ 
It  protrudes  inside  the  flue  to  the  extent  of  2  inches.  There 
are  also  the  Roof  Outlet  Ventilators,  for  fixing  upon  roo6^ 
with  hinged  valves  regulated  by  cords ;  the  omamatal 
TuiTCt  Ventilators  ;  and  the  Registered  Drain  Ventikton, 
with  induced  current  outlets  and  down-cast  inlets.  Tin 
firm  also  exhibits  a  model  house,  illustrating  the  applica- 
tion of  Kite's  Ventilators  to  ordinary  dwellings.  Thtf 
have  gained  the  Gold  Medal  (highest  award)  for  Indoced- 
current  Ventilators,  and  the  Silver  Medal  for  Drain  Veoti* 
lators,  at  the  Health  Exhibition. 

At  Stand  No.  24,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Lamb  &  Ca, 
119  Finchley  Road,  N.W.,  show  their  Prize  Medal  .\if- 
propelling  Fans,  and  Air- warming  Apparatus,  for  cno- 
nection  with  vertical  air-tubes,  for  the  supply  of  waim 
fresh  air.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  stove,  or  for  cold  a 
supply  in  summer  time.  The  same  firm  exhibit  virioat 
ventilators,  chimney  cowls,  and  other  appliances. 

At  Stand  No.  51,  Messrs.  Broad  &  Co.,  2  and  4  Sootfc 
Wharf,  Paddington,  W.,  exhibit  various  sanitary  spedali* 
ties,  which  have  secured  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  Heiltl 
Exhibition ;  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  R^ 
ducing  Syphon  and  Channel  Pipe,  for  increasiog  tht 
velocity  of  sewage  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  di^ 
meter  of  the  drain  ;  and  the  Air  Inlet,  for  use  where  lir 
is  admitted  to  a  drain  from  the  ground  level.  It  hisi 
cast-iron  ventilating  cover  with  a  hanging  recepdde 
below,  to  receive  any  solid  matter  that  would  othcrwie 
fall  into  the  drain.  The  white-enamelled  ch.-uinel  dnii* 
pipes  of  this  firm  deserve  special  notice.  There  are  aho 
several  white-enamelled  cisterns,  sinks,  and  other  appS* 
ances,  which  have  received  the  Silver  Medal  award. 

At  Stand  No.  67,  Messrs.  Quirk,  Barton,  &.  Ca,6l 
Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.,  exhibit  their  Patent  Tin-lind 
Lead  Piping  and  Sheet  Lead,  for  security  against  k^ 
poisoning  in  water,  beer,  and  other  liquids.  The  pipiB{ 
is  said  to  cost  about  double  the  price  of  ordinary  krf' 
piping;  but,  as  the  strength  of  the  tin  lining  enables  iiNtf 
half  the  weight  of  metal  per  foot  run  to  be  used,  theactal 
difference  of  cost  is  very  trifling.  The  same  firm  extfA 
Laminated  Lead,  for  damp-proof  courses,  and  for  fioit 
damp  walls.  The  cost  of  this  is  about  17s.  percwt,«e 
cwt.  being  sufficient  to  cover  an  area  of  400$opeifcal 
feet.  Wall-paper  can  be  pasted  over  it  if  desired.  Tl» 
firm  have  been  awarded  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medils* 
the  Health  Exhibition,  and  the  Awards  of  Merit  at  tk 
International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibitions  in  l8Sl* 
At  Stand  No.  69,  Messrs.  James  StiflT  &  Sons.  Loiif 
Pottery,  Lambeth,  exhibit  their  Wealherley  Traps,  Vflli- 
lating  Damp-proof  Courses,  and  other  specialities. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Phillips,  Embyn  W^orks,  Newport,  Mfl*. 
exhibits,  at  Stand  No.  72,  his  Patent  Lockjaw  RooiiC 
Tiles.  They  interlock  on  both  sides,  top  and  bolM 
with  a  groove  and  tenon  joint,  and  only  reqaife  the  ■* 
timber  as  slates.  They  are  manufactnied  under  {K^ 
pressure,  in  order  to  be  non-porous  and  exclnde  all  dia^ 
At  Stand  No.  74,  Messrs.  E.  Aldous  &  Son,  2  Etala/A 
Upton  Lane,  Upton,  E.,  exhibit  Roof  Exhanst  VentBrtP^ 
Ceiling  Ventilators,  for  single  rooms.  House  VcndbiA 
for  ventilating  several  rooms  upon  the  Trunk  sySM^ If 
means  of  one  exhaust ;  and  several  other  appliances. 

At  Stand  Na  78,  Mr.  J.  A.  Someiset,  St.  Nkkob 
Iron  Works,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  exhibits  his  *  UpoK' 
Wall  Ventilator,  and  *  Draughtless '  Wuid<»w  V« 
and  Air  Warmer.  In  the  former,  fresh  air  it  u 
at  the  rate  of  4,500  cubic  feet  per  boar,  and  is 
passing  over  a  number  of  thin  copper  phtdhertrf^ 
means  of  gas-burners.  The  fames  of  tne  gu  are  oamkHm 
in  tut>es  and  chambers.  It  is  *^V^^!y^  tkit  ite  ' 
(  thus  warmed    is   increased  30*   in    fMniimiiufc    1^ 
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an^itlai'  Window  Ventilator  has  a  double-s^azed 
t  The  air  is  admitted  between  the  glazing,  benig 
Bied  by  contact  with  a  row  of  gas  jets.  An  extractor 
oves  the  products  of  combustion, 
i  Stand  No.  80,  Moule's  Patent  Earth  Closet  Company 
nited),  5A  Garrick  Street,  W.C,  exhibit  several  speci- 
is  of  their  well-known  earth  closets, .  some  of  which 
e  self-action  seats. 

U  Stand  No.  81,  Mr.  W.  White,  Great  Western  Works, 
srgavenny,  exhibits  his  patent  '  Hygeian  Rock '  Build- 
Composition.  It  is  adapted  for  damp-proof  courses  in 
is,  and,  as  a  preservative  against  damp,  for  coating  the 
s  of  walls,  or  filling  in  between  double  thicknesses  of 
llii^. 

Sx  Stand  No.  82,  Mr.  J.  B.  Papier,  34  Church  Road, 
togton,  N.,  exhibits  Patent  Exhaust  Ventilators,  for 
eUing-houses,  public  buildings,  drains,  soil-pipes,  &c. 
reversing  it,  it  can  be  used  as  a  fresh  air  injector.  A 
mi  Fresh  Air  Wall  Filter,  to  be  fixed  at  from  5  to 
set  from  the  floor,  is  also  exhibited. 
\i  Stands  Nos.  84  and  85.  Messrs.  T.  Bradford  &  Co., 
to  143  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  exhibit  a  model  of  their 
V  Patent  Disinfecting  Apparatus,  portable  or  fixed,  for 
sfecting  linen.  It  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  base, 
ded  into  three  compartments,  the  central  being  the 
ting  chamber,  and  the  two  side  chambers  being  for 
ulation,  which  is  regulated  through  them,  into  the  fire 
nber,  by  a  series  of  horizontal  and  vertical  slide-valves. 
\  linen  is  placed  above  upon  galvanised  iron  frames,  and 
:red  with  a  lifting  box  during  fumigation. 
X  Stand  No.  96,  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  Britannia  Works, 
month,  near  Bolton,  exhibits  various  samples  of  wood- 
:k  flooring.  The  wood  blocks,  after  being  carefully 
led  and  selected,  are  laid  upon  a  hard  dry  surface  of 
Crete,  and  fastened  by  me  ins  of  Lowe's  Patent  Com- 
ition,  which  is  said  to  prevent  dry  rot  and  dampness, 
it  Stand  No.  100,  the  North  of  England  School 
rnishing  Company  (Limited),  121  Newgate  Street, 
^.,  exhibit,  amongst  other  fittings,  Glendenning*s 
:ent  Adjustable  Desk,  with  Dr.  Roth's  Hygienic 
air.  The  desk  and  seat  admit  of  instant  adjustment 
tically,  the  desk  having  a  further  sliding  horizontal 
vement,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  stooping  at  study. 
hX  Stand  No.  102,  Messrs.  Tunstall  &  Co.,  St.  Paul's 
ambers,  Leeds,  exhibit  specimens  of  their  Roofing 
9th,  3  feet  wide,  and  id,  per  square  foot.  This  is  a 
lerproof  material,  and  may  be  fastened  upon  roofs  by 
ams  of  a  solution,  thus  dispensing  with  nail  holes.  It 
idapted  for  internally  covering  damp  walls,  and  may  be 
bted  or  papered.     It  can  also  be  used  for  damp-proof 


At  Stands  Nos.  108  and  109,  Morell's  Sanitary  Appli- 
oe  Company,  4  St.  Anne's  Square,  Manchester,  exhibit 
idelsof  their  Patent  House  Ashes  and  Earth  Closet 
)paratus.  The  sifted  cinders  are  delivered  at  the  foot 
'  collection  for  re-burning,  and  on  each  use  of  the 
Ket,  which  is  provided  with  a  self-action  seat,  a  dose  of 
hdnst  is  delivered  near  the  soil,  which  arrests  decom- 
Btion.  Dried  earth  may  be  added.  This  invention 
k  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Health  Exhibition.  Other 
Mumtns  are  exhibited  here,  including  a  patent  recep- 
le  for  cleansing  liquid  refuse,  and  a  portable  closet  for 
mber  use. 

The  use  of  non-poisonous  materials  in  decoration  is  dis- 
ced in  several  designs  exhibited  at  Stands  Nos.  37  and 
where  Messrs.  W.  Woollams  &  Co.,  no  High  Street, 
rylebone,  display  some  specimens  of  non-arsenical  wall 
lersy  tome  of  which  have  been  designed  by  eminent 


kt  Stands  Nos.  39  and  40,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Co.,  64 
ez  Road,  N.,  also  exhibit  several  hand-painted  and 
er  wall  papers,  entirely  free  from  arsenic. 
kt  Stand  No.  76,  Messrs.  F.  Walton  &  Co.  display 
eoBciis  of  their  well-known  '  Lincrusta- Walton '  deco- 
cvt  mataial*  which  is  non-absorbent,  and  can  be 
ibcd.     It  luit  been  awarded  thirteen  Prize  Medals, 


amongst  whkh  is  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion. 

At  Stand  No.  43,  Messrs.  H.  Thompson  &  Co.  show 
specimens  of  their  non-poisonous  and  damp-proof  oxide  of 
iron  paints,  which  can  be  painted  or  papered  over  if 
desired. 

Messrs.  Verity  Brothers,  of  Call  Lane,  Leeds,  and 
High  Holborn,  London,  at  Stands  Nos.  26  and  27, 
made  a  similar  display  of  their  specialities  in  '  window 
gearing*  (which  are  of  a  meritorious  character)  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Leeds  Exhibition  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Sanitary  Record.  They 
also  exhibited  Crabtree's  Patent  Kitchen  Range,  for  which 
they  are  the  sole  London  agents.  This  range  was  ex- 
hibited last  year  at  the  Health  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  where  it  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal,  and  was 
described  by  us  in  the  Sanitary  Record  report  of  the 
Exhibition  published  at  the  time. 


CHEMICAL    FACTS    CONNECTED   WITH 

PLUMBING. 

The  interesting  lecture,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
authentic  abstract,  was  recently  delivered  to  the  members 
of  the  Dundee  Society  of  Architects  by  Professor  Carnelley, 
of  University  College,  Dundee. 

The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  give  a  brief  resnnii  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  action  of  water  on  the  metals 
most  commonly  used  in  plumbing.  For  it  is  considered  to 
be  highly  important  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  that 
plumbers  and  others  interested  should  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  The  present  paper  was 
limited  in  the  main  to  a  discussion  of  the  corrosive  action 
of  various  kinds  of  water  on  lead,  copper,  and  zinc. 

C<7//^.- -As  copper  exerts  a  very  poisonous  action  on 
the  human  system,  it  is  important  to  know  what  solvent 
action  different  waters  have  on  this  metal,  especially  as 
copper  is  frequently  used  in  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
culinary  purposes  and  of  cisterns  for  storing  water.  That 
most  waters  do  take  up  a  perceptible  quantity  of  this 
metal  was  proved  by  the  statement  of  several  cases  in 
which  very  injurious  effects  were  known  to  have  resulted  from 
the  use  of  copper  for  culinary  purposes  and  for  the  storage 
and  conveyance  of  water.  This  fact  was  further  proved  by 
numerous  experiments  which  had  been  made  by  the 
essayist  some  years  ago,  some  of  which  were  shown  at  the 
meeting  last  evening.  Even  perfectly  pure  water  has  a 
distinct  action  on  copper,  although  it  may  01  ly  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  metal  for  a  single  hour,  and  this  action 
is  considerably  increased  when  the  water  contains  mineral 
matters  dissolved  in  it,  more  especially  chlorides  (as 
common  salt)  and  ammonia  compounds.  Water  con- 
taminated with  sewage,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  contain- 
ing comparatively  large  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts  and 
chlorides  in  solution,  is  especially  objectionable,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  actual  composition,  but  also  because, 
where  copper  pipes,  vessels,  &c.,  arc  used,  its  action  on 
the  metal  is  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  water ;  for  the  same  reason  it  was  shown 
that  such  water  is  less  suitable  for  use  in  generating  steam, 
where  brass  taps  and  machinery  fittings  are  exposed  to  its 
action,  or  to  that  of  the  steam  from  it.  The  corrosive 
action  of  sea- water  on  copper  and  metals  containing  copper 
is  due  to  the  dissolved  salt. 

Lead. — The  surface  of  a  piece  of  lead,  when  freshly  cut, 
presents  a  high  metallic  lustre,  but  it  soon  tarnishes  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  thin  film 
of  oxide,  which  to  a  great  extent  protects  it  from  further 
change.  Lead  undergoes  no  alteration  in  perfectly  dry 
air,  or  in  water  free  from  air.  but  is  subject  to  a  powerful 
corrosion  under  the  combined  influence  of  air  and  water  ; 
this  applies  more  or  less  to  all  metaU  which  are  corroded 
by  water.  Thus,  when  ships*  sheeting  is  corroded,  the 
water  line  is  the  part  which  suffers  most«  The  rapia  cor- 
rosion of  lead  cisterns  which  sometimes  takes  place  is  doc 
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to  their  being  repcate'lly  emptied  and  refilled  from  a  jet 
with  a  heavy  fall  of  water.  Cisterns  should  alwa>'S  be 
arranged  so  that  the  water  is  maintained  at  a  constant 
height ;  whilst  leaden  covers  should  never  be  used, 
especially  for  hct -water  cisterns,  for  the  aqaeoas  vapour 
condenses  thereon,  and,  together  with  the  combined  action 
of  the  air,  rapidly  attacks  the  lead,  and  on  dropping  back 
into  the  cistern  carries  with  it  considerable  quantities  of 
lead.  Hot  water  e^peci^lly  has  a  marked  action  on  lead, 
and  particularly  when  distilled  through  leaden  pipes.  The 
use  of  water  drawn  from  a  hot-water  cis'ern  should  there- 
fore always  be  avoided  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes. 
The  action  of  water  on  lead  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  dissolved  impurities,  even  when  the  latter 
amounts  to  no  more  tban  3  or  4  grains  per  gallon.  The 
purer  kinds  of  water,  such  as  rain-water,  are  generally 
very  corrosive,  this  corrosive  action  being  still  further 
increased  by  the  presence  of  nitrates,  nitrites,  and  am- 
moniacal  salts.  The  corrosive  action,  however,  is  very 
greatly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  sulphites  phosphates, 
carbonates,  and  especially  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solu- 
tion by  carbonic  acid.  The  reason,  in  fact,  why  so  few 
natural  waters  act  on  lead  to  any  dangerous  extent  is  due 
to  their  almost  always  containing  more  or  less  of  this 
compound  in  solution,  which  causes  a  thin  film  of  an  in- 
soluble basic  carbonate  of  iead  to  be  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,  which  is  thus  in  most  cases  protected 
from  the  further  action  of  the  water.  The  action  of 
aerated  waters  on  lead  was  also  referred  to.  Cisterns 
should  always  be  soldered  autogeneously,  for  by  the  use  of 
a  solder  containirg  metals  different  from  that  composing 
the  cistern  the  corrosive  action  is  considerably  increased, 
owing  to  a  galvanic  action  being  set  up.  For  this  reason, 
composition  lead-piping,  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
antimony,  should  never  be  used  for  water  connections, 
being  fraught  wiih  considerable  danger  to  the  health  of 
those  using  the  water  for  drinking  or  cooking.  Attenti"On 
was  also  drawn  to  certain  defects  in  tin-lined  lead-pipes, 
which  are  so  largely  used  in  beer-shops  for  connecting  the 
beer  cask  with  the  pumps  on  the  counter.  Though  the 
action  of  water  on  lead  has  in  many  cases  been  consider- 
ably exaggerated,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  important  that  all 
risk  of  corrosive  action  (which  under  certain  conditions 
may  be  very  considerable  and  highly  dangerous)  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  avoided. 

Zinc. — It  has  long  been  known  that  zinc  dissolves  in 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Distilled  water  and  rain- 
water corrode  zinc  more  readily  than  hard  waters,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime.  Indeed, 
the  action  of  the  latter  is  but  slight,  since  the  zinc  soon 
becomes  coated  with  an  insoluble  layer  of  a  hydro- 
carbonate  of  zinc,  which  protects  it  in  great  measure  from 
further  action  ;  but  still  a  portion  of  the  hydrate  of  zinc 
remains  suspended,  rendering  the  water  opalescent,  whilst 
a  smaller  quantity  is  dissolved.  Thus  all  kinds  of  vessels 
in  domestic  use,  whether  made  of  zinc  or  galvanised  iron, 
impart  to  water  a  certain  qumtity  of  zinc.  Now,  though 
both  copper  and  lead  are  highly  poisonous,  there  seems  to 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  action  of  zinc 
on  the  human  system.  Some  authorities  believe  that  it  is 
not  injuriou!«,  except  when  taken  in  dose«  much  larger 
than  are  ever  likely  to  occur  in  drinking  water,  and  that  it 
is  not  cumulative.  Other  authorities,  however,  have 
attributed  very  grave  effects  to  the  use  of  water  stored  in 
zinc  or  galvanised  iron  vessels.  A  French  Government 
Commission,  which  inquired  into  this  subject,  decided  that 
the  use  of  such  water  was  injurious  to  health  ;  and  it  U 
.stated  that,  in  the  construction  of  water-tanks  for  the 
French  Navy,  zinc  is  especially  avoided. 

Engineers  should  bear  in  mind  this  corrosive  action  of 
water,  and  particularly  rain-water,  on  zinc  and  galvanised 
iron,  which  is  used  so  largely  in  connection  with  roofing 
and  for  carr}'ing  off  rain-water.  From  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  Professor  Carnelley  believes 
that  for  cold,  and  for  all  but  very  soft  water,  lead  is  the  best 
metal  for  use  in  the  storage  and  conveyance  of  water ; 


whilst  for  hot,  and  for  very  soft  water,  copper  (or,  better, 
well-tinned  copper)  is  attended  with  least  nsk  to  health. 


SANITARY  MATTERS    IN   AMERICA. 

(From  our  ow.s  Correspondent.) 

National  Board  of  Health. 

In  my  last  communication,  printed  in  your  Janaaiy 
issue,  I  gave  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  Bill  to  proTide  1 
National  Board  of  Health,  which  had  been  prepared  bj 
representatives  from  the  various  state  and  city  boards  of 
health  throughout  the  country.  This  Bill  was  introduced  \ 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  for  a  time,  seemed 
really  to  be  the  solution  of  the  whole  vexing  qoestwo. 
Even  Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  surgeon -general  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  assured  friends  of  the 
Bill  that  he  would  give  it  his  hearty  support.  His  frieod- 
ship  for  the  Bill  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  aid,  for  it  ha 
been  by  his  open  antagonism  and  charges  of  incompeteoejr 
that  the  old  National  Board  of  Health  has  been  so  badly 
worsted  in  its  fight  for  re-instatemenL  The  Bill,  however, 
will  die  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Heahk, 
which  reported  to  the  house  that,  owing  to  the  lateneaof 
the  session,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  any  new 
legislation,  and  recommended  that  an  appropriatioo  «f 
25,000  dollars  be  made  for  the  old  National  Baud  of 
Health,  and  500,000  dollars  to  be  set  aside  as  an  epidcae 
fund,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  Tbec 
items  will  probably  be  attached  to  the  Sundry  Ciril  Se^ 
vice  Bill,  which  will  come  up  next  week,  and  maj  be 
stricken  out.  In  the  Senate,  a  Bill  prepared  by  Dl 
O.  W.  Wight,  Health  Officer  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  hasbeei 
presented  by  Senator  Palmer.  In  many  respects  tk 
Palmer  Bill  is  superior  to  any  other.  It  provides  fbra 
commissioner  of  health,  who  shall  be  an  attache  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  who  shall  have  pleotj  of 
assistants  in  the  shape  of  inspectors  of  ventilation,  plomh* 
ing,  &c.  This  Bill  is  fully  in  line  with  Dr.  Wighl^ 
pergonal  views,  as  he  advocates  *  one-man  power  *  with  00 
division  of  responsibility.  As  the  Palmer  Bill  is  the  oily 
one  which  has  recognised  the  plumbers  as  an  aoxilisf 
sanitary  class,  it  has  called  out  a  card  from  Mr.  Andie* 
Young,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers,  who  commends  the  Bill,  and  asks  all  the  kal 
associations  to  pass  resolutions  urging  the  passage  of  the 
Bill.  But  I  confidently  expect  that,  before  these  lins 
will  have  been  published.  Congress  will  have  adjoand 
without  granting  any  sanitary  recognition.  It  mayacMe 
an  epidemic  fund  of  500,000  dollars,  but  as  it  cannoft  be 
used  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  or  yellow  feiei; 
but  only  to  prevent  its  spread  after  its  appearance,  it  viB 
be  seen  that  it  will  be  a  one-legged  provision. 

National  Association  of  Master  Plumbeis. 

Speaking  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  PlambeB 
reminds  me  that  the  titles  for  the  essays  to  be  presented  at 
the  third  annual  convention  in  St  Loais,  in  Jane  Kit, 
have  been  assigned.  The  essays  will  treat  on  'Trade 
InteresU:'  'Should  the  Architect  direct  the  Phmba?* 
*  Is  the  Plumbing  Work  the  Most  Essential  Part  of  the 
Building  ? '  *  The  Qualifications  for  Coadncting  the 
PIumb'n«:  Business  ; '  *  The  Proper  Edaeation  «f  the 
Craft ; ' '  International  Associations ;  *  '  Is  Lead  DetrimeBlri 
to  Health  as  a  Conduit  for  Water  ? '  <  How  to  Proaoit 
the  Unity  of  Associations;'  'National  Legisfauioa  fo 
Sanitary  Advancement;'  'Apprenticeship  and  Tiaii 
Schools  ; '  '  The  Manufacturer  and  the  Phunber— As 
their  Interests  Mutual ? *  'Is  Arbitratioa  betveea  tbi 
Employer  and  Employ^  conducive  to  Mvtaal  Bcaeit  ?* 
'  The  Householder  versut  the  Plumber ; '  « What  aie  lh» 
Relaiive  Advantages  of  Imported  and  Domestic  Vh&akmt 
Material?'  'Practical  Plumbers  as  Sanitaiy  E^Nrti;' 
'  To  uhat  extent  has  the  Plumber  contribvM  totlKli* 
vention  of  Sanitary  Appliances?'    'The  Waste  of-Wriir 
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t,  and  How  to  Prevent  Its'  'The  Plumber  of 
■  Should  Sanitaiy  Legiilalion  be  Initialed  by  the 
I'mreision  ? '  '  The  Proper  Ventilalion  of  House 
'  '  What  Can  the  Plumber  Do  lo  PreTCnt  Cho- 
Some  of  these  lubjecls  have  aa  inteinational 
and  I  would  lespectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Buchan, 
^lon,  Mi.  J.  F.  Clarke,  and  other  leaden  in  the 
g  ranks  in  Great  Britain  thai  they  prepare  some 
id  send  them  to  (he  secretary  to  be  read  at  the 
'Dvention.  He  may  be  addressed]  at  537  W. 
Slrccl,  Chicago. 

Disposal  of  Sewage  i.n  Chicago. 
f  the  Dosl  important  saniury  engineering  reports 
ed  in  this  country  has  just  been  made  public     It 
eport  of  Mr.  Gray,  city  engineer  of  Providence, 


h  his  assistant,  studied  the  Fail,  Liemur,  Berlier, 
Combined,  and  Separate  systems,  as  they  are 
lut  in  different  cities.  His  summary  oi  the  action 
systems  is  very  valuable  as  a  record  for  reFerence. 
mmendations  for  sewage  disposal  in  Providence, 
,  attract  the  greater  interest.  He  recommends 
rcepting  trunk  sewers  be  constructed  which  shall 
he  sewage  lo  Field's  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ice  River,  and  that  it  be  there  treated  by  chemical 
■o  as  lo  precipitate  the  solids  and  clarify  the 
'ater,  which  would  then  be  turned  into  deep  water  at 
:.  Asihii  proposeJ  scheme,  if  it  shall  be  adopted, 
he  first  instance  of  [chemical  treilmcnt  of  sewage 
•e  scale  practised  in  this  counlty,  il  possesses  more 
linaiy  interest.  Colonel  George  E.  Waring  has 
reviewed  the  report  in  thecolumnsotthe^wwWirnw 
',  of  Boston,  and  has  crilidsed  Mr.  Gray's  recom- 
>ns  and  deductions.  The  etlimaied  cost  of  carry- 
Ur.  Gray's  recommendations  is  3,699,504  dols. 
lUowing  method  of  disposing  of  sewage,  the  con- 
vaults,  &c.,  was  made  public  by  Dr.  C.  H.  von 
f  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the  sanitary  convention  at 
II.  To  a  vault  containing  40  barrels  of  f:ecai 
id  one  barrel  of  common  salt ;  in  34  hours  add  15 
ifunslacked  lime;  chlorinated  lime  will  then  be 

After  eight  days  it  is  entirety  dissolved  and 
ed.  Then  add  75  pounds  of  sal  soda.  In  ten 
;  sewage  will  be  solidified  and  ready  to  form 
"hich,   after  drying  thirty  days   in   the  air,  are 

use  as  fuel,  costing  about  one-half  as  much  as 
e  coal,  comparini;  heat  units  evolved. 
Jasler  Plumbers'  Association  of  Chicago  has 
ed  a  public  circulating  sanitary  library,  the  only 
csume,  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
ry  protective  leagues  have  recently  been  formed 
I'ork  and  Brooklyn  among  theprominent  business 
Tessional  men,  and   one   is  being   agitated  in  St. 

essful  sanitary  ccinvention  was  held  at  Columbus, 
}''ebruary,  and  one  ii  lo  be  held  at  Lansing, 
I,  March  19  and  zo.  These  public  meetings  do 
<   increase  sanitary    knowledge    among  the   lay 


HEALTH  OF  IRELAND, 
rlerly  return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in 
recently  issued  by  the  Registrar- General  of  that 
contains  statistics  relating  lo  marriages  for  the 
Iter  of  18E4,  and  to  births  and  deaths  fur  the  last 
•ntha  of  that  year.  The  marriages,  births,  and 
1  exceeded  their  respective  averages  in  the  cor- 
ig  quarlers  of  recent  years.  The  returns  of 
a  for  the  last  qoarter  of  1884,  as  compared  with 
he  corresponding  period  of  iSSj,  show  a  decrease 
the  number  of  indoor  and  of  outdoor  paupers ; 
itet  o(  penoni  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  how- 


ever, considentbly  exceeded  the  average  for  the  last  quaitet 
of  ihc  ten  preceding  years. 

The  birtns  festered  during  the  three  monlhi  ending 
December  last  were  28,436,  equal  to  an  annual  rale  of 
31'9  per  1,000  of  Ihe  population  in  the  middle  of  lost 
year,  estimated  at  4,963,570.  This  rate  was  0'9  below 
the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of  Ihc  live 
years  1879-83.  In  Ihe  four  provinces  of  Ireland  the 
birth-rates  were  20-9  in  Munster,  32-z  in  Ulster,  11-4  in 
Connaught,  and  2Z'5  in  Leinstcr. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1S84  the  deaths  re^iitered  in 
Ireland  were  31,399,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  lya  per 
1,000  of  Ihe  estimated  population,  which  slightly  exceeded 
the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  live 
years  1879-83.  The  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
quarter  were,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  public 
health.  In  Connaught  the  general  death-rate  Ust  quarter 
was  I3'z  per  t,ooo,  in  Ulster  15*5,  in  Munster  i6'6,  and 
in  Leinster  20-5. 

The  31,299  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  in  the  quarter 
under  notice  included  438  which  were  referred  to  scarlet 
fever,  414  to  '  fever '  (principally  enteric),  366  to  diarrbtea, 
317  10  whooping-cough,  118  to  diphtheria,  74  to  measles, 
and  not  one  10  small-pox.  Thus,  r, 737  deaths  reinlied 
from  Ihe'e  principal  lymolic  diseases,  equal  to  8'3  per 
cent  oi  the  total  deaths  and  to  an  annual  lale  of  i  -4  per 
1,000,  against  i-l  in  England  and  Wales  from  these 
diseases  during  the  same  period.  In  the  aggregate,  th? 
dcilhs  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  Irehtnd 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1884  were  below  those  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
Compared  with  the  third  quarter  of  18S4,  the  deaths 
referred  to  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  to  different  forms 
of  '  fever,'  showed  a  considerable  excess.  Scarlet  fever 
was  proportionately  most  fatal  io  Waterford,  Fermoy,  and 
Belfast  ;  whooping-cough  in  Queenslown  and  Lurgan ; 
fever  in  Limerick  and  Belfast  ;  and  measles  in  Armagh. 
No  death  from  small-pox  was  registered  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  six  monlhs  of  1884. 

The  return,  as  usual,  contains  an  important  and  interest* 
ing  table  relating  to  the  mortality  in  urban  nod  rural 
sanitary  diitricts.  In  the  forty-eight  urban  sanitary  dis- 
tricts (including  Dublin),  comprising  a  population  of 
rather  more  than  a  million  persons,  the  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  the  quarter  under  notice  was  27 '3  per  1,000, 
and  the  lymotic  rale  yi ;  in  the  rural  sanitary  districts, 
comprising  a  population  of  somewhal  exceeding  four 
millions,  the  rate  of  mortality  did  not  exceed  r3-7,  and 
the  zymotic  rale  was  only  a'9  per  1,000.  In  Ehiblin, 
consistiDg  of  nine  urban  districts,  and  having  a  population 
estimated  at  nearly  350,000  persons,  Ihe  death-rate  from 
all  causes  was  39'4  per  1,000,  and  the  zymotic  rate  37, 
In  London  these  rates  were  respectively  20-1  and  3'l,  and 
in  Edinburgh  19*6  and  26  per  1,000. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  left  Irish  seaports 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1SS4  was  9,343,  being  1,347 
less  than  the  number  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1SS3,  but  slightly  exceeding  the  average  number  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  ten  years  1874-83.  According  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  number  of  emlgrams  of 
Irish  origin  who  left  the  various  ports  of  ihe  United 
Kingdom  at  which  emigration  officers  are  stationed,  which 
bad  been  1,667  >nd  ■•95°  <■>  'he  last  quarters  of  1SS3  and 
1883,  declined  to  t,8oo  during  the  three  months  ending 
3ISI  December  last. 

THE   'SANITAS'   COMPANY   (LIMITED). 
The  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  this  company  was   held    at    the  offices,   Letchford's 
Buildings,  Three  Colt  Lane,  Bethnal  Green,  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  17,  for  receiving  the  directors'  report  and  accounts 
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providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  balance  to  credit 
of  revenue,  with  the  amount  brought  forward  the  previous 
year  (90/.  i&r.  9</.),  amounted  to  5,201/.  los.  4^.  From 
this  sum  215/.  8x.  4^.  had  been  paid  during  the  year  for 
interest  on  debentures  and  1,266/.  13^.  4^.  on  account  of 
interim  dividend  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1884, 
leaving  a  balance  of  2,877/.  i+f*  7<^'  The  directors 
recommended  that  a  final  dividend  of  7 J  per  cent.,  free  of 
income  tax,  be  declared,  making,  with  the  mterim  dividend 
already  paid,  a  total  distribution  for  the  year  of  I2|  per 
cent.  This  would  absorb  2,302/.  lor.,  and  leave  a  balance 
of  575/.  4J.  7 J.  to  be  carried  forward.  The  report  further 
stated  that  during  the  past  year  the  debenture  debt  of  the 
company  had  been  paid  off,  the  capital  required  having 
been  raised  by  the  issue  of  shares  at  a  satisfactory 
premium.  Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  some 
of  the  largest  shareholders  the  company  had  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  the  remaining  two-fifths  of 
all  the  foreign  patents  and  trade  marks  for  'Sanitas' 
products.  Under  the  recent  convention  entered  into 
between  Great  Britain  and  certain  other  countries,  the 
company  are  now  taking  steps  to  develop  a  trade  in 
*  Sanitas '  products  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  and 
already  a  favourable  arrangement  has  been  entered  into 
for  the  sale  of  *  Sanitas  '  in  Belgium.  In  accordance  with 
the  articles  of  association,  Messrs.  F.  H.  L.  R.  Moll  and 
M.  Zingler,  two  of  the  directors,  retired,  but  offered 
themselves  for  re-election,  and  the  same  course  was 
adopted  by  the  auditors,  Messrs.  W.  Williams  &  Co. 
In  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  chairman 
adverted  to  its  main  points.  He  remarked  on  the  advan- 
tageous  results  to  the  company  of  the  purchase  of  the 
remaining  interest  in  the  foreign  patents ;  also  that 
their  plant  had  been  considerably  increased,  and  that, 
owing  to  this  fact  and  the  improved  position  of  the  com- 
pany, they  would  be  enabled  to  make  important  alterations 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  some  of  their  leading  pro- 
ductions. Thus  it  was  their  intention,  so  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made,  to  discontinue  the 
manufacture  of  the  lower  quality  of  *  Sanitas  *  fluid,  and 
to  sell  only  the  best  quality  at  the  price  now  paid  for  the 
second  quality  of  fluid.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
satisfactory  progress  they  were  making  with  the  sale  of 
their  products  upon  the  Continent,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  grant  licences  for  the  manufacture  or  appoint 
agents  for  the  sale  of  *  Sanitas  '  products  abroad. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Kingzett,  the  managing  director  and  chemist 
of  the  company,  and  to  whose  indefatigable  exertions  the 
success  of  the  company  is  mainly  due,  said  that  they  had 
registered  the  word  *  Sanitas  *  all  over  the  civilised  world, 
which  would  prove  a  great  security  to  themselves  and 
their  agents,  and  all  their  licensees.  The  report  was 
adopted  unanimously,  the  directors  were  re-elected,  and 
a  grateful  vote  of  thanks  accorded  them. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GARDEN, 
BOULEVARD,  AND  PLAYGROUND  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  March  3.  at 
83  Lancaster  Gate,  Lord  Dorchester  in  the  chair.  The 
Council  took  into  consideration  upwards  of  fifty  separate 
matters.  The  Secretary  announced  that  Northampton  and 
Wilmington  Squares  would  be  opened  on  the  4th  inst., 
that  the  Lambeth  Vestry  had  accepted  the  offer  of  100/. 
towards  tree-planting  in  Kennington  Road,  that  the  laying- 
out  of  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Carlton  Square,  E.,  were  being  proceeded 
with,  and  that  the  Secretary  for  the  War  Department  had 
declined  to  allow  the  Tower  Garden  to  be  thrown  open. 
It  was  agreed  to  lay  out  the  ground  surrounding  St.  PauPs, 
Rotherhithe,  to  offer  six  seats  for  the  garden  in  Horseferry 
Road,  to  ask  the  Kensington  Vestry  to  erect  seats  in 
Brompton  Road,  and  to  approach  the  owners  of  Ravens- 
court  Park,  and  the  disused  burial-grounds  of  Christ 


Church,  Newgate  Street,  Christ  Chnrdi,  SpitalSddi, 
Christ  Church.  Blackfiriars  Road,  St.  Martin,  Vintry,  St 
John,  South  Hackney,  and  Guy*s  Hospital, with  a  new  to 
their  being  opened  to  the  public.  Sums  of  moneys  were 
voted  towards  the  improvement  of  Wilmington  Square  and 
the  western  garden  of  Canonbury  Square,  and  a  giaot  of 
10/.  was  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  gynmastom 
near  Finsbury  Circus. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  land, 
lord,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground  Associatioo 
threw  open  to  the  public  the  gardens  of  Northamptoo 
Square,  and  Wilmington  Square,  Clerkenwell.  The  success 
of  the  opening  of  Canonbury  and  Ebury  Squares  has  follj 
warranted  this  new  undertaking,  and  the  members  of  the 
Association  are  confident  that  the  grounds  will  prove  fu 
greater  boons  in  the  neighbourhood  than  they  have  done 
hitherto.  With  such  excellent  examples  as  the  Dnke  of 
Westminster  and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  bdbie 
them,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  other  landowners  will  step 
forward  and  offer  their  enclosures  to  the  Society,  so  that 
these  may  be  converted  into  open  gardens. 

At  the  desire  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Sprigg,  the 
Association  has  improved  and  thrown  open  the  gioood 
attached  to  Christ  Church,  Batiersea.  This  will  be  a 
welcome  and  peaceful  resting-place  in  the  midst  oftbe 
bustling  thoroughfare. 


NEW  INVENTIONS, 

LININGS    FOR    CARPETS. 

At  a  time  of  year  when  '  spring  cleanings '  are  loomiog 
before  us,  it  will  not  be  without  advantage  to  call  attcD* 
tion  to  the  *  Cedar  Felt '  for  underlying  carpets  and  floor- 
cloths. This  material  has  been  described  on  a  Uxae 
occasion,  but  it  is  of  so  unique  and  sanitary  a  chanotff 
that  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known.  It  is  mswififtiri 
by  Messrs.  C.  Davidson  &  Sons,  Limited,  paper  wmt 
facturers,  of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  MiUs,  66  &  to^ 
Scotland,  its  special  quality,  from  the  sanitary  point  ff 
view,  being  that  the  essence  of  cedar  wood  is  incorponted 
in  its  make  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  retain  its  pn>- 
perties  for  years.  The  pleasant  odour,  peculiar  to  cedtf 
wood,  is  well  known  to  be  inimical  to  insect  life,  oA 
consequently  a  preserver  of  carpets  from  the  ravags  ^ 
moth.  The  effect  of  the  •  Cedar  Felt  *  in  covering  tk 
divisions  between  the  flooring-boards,  likewise  prefOB 
the  wear  of  the  various  joints,  and  gives  a  feeling  ^ 
warmth,  and  an  elasticity  to  the  tread  not  obtain!^ 
from  an  ordinary  paper  lining.  The  cedar  felt  r^oo 
no  fixing  down  and  is  very  inexpensive. 


THE  CLEANSING  OF  WATER-CISTERKS. 

The  cleansing  of  the  water-cistern  is  one  of  the  tioriib 
that  beset  the  householder,  for,  unless  a  man  or  abofis 
employed  on  the  premises,  the  cistern  goes  on  from  man 
to  month,  accumulating  dirt  and  filth,  until  it  not  fBfa^ 
quently  becomes  a  breeder  of  disease.  Sir  Fmos 
Bolton  in  his  monthly  reports  continually  draws  altealiai 
to  the  imperative  necessity  of  cleansing  watcr-dstecv,  tf 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  %ater  delivered  pure  bf  ^ 
companies  is  rendered  unwholesome  by  tlie  fool  s^^ 
the  receptacles  in  which  it  is  stored.  TUs  sWe  i^ 
things  need  no  longer  continue,  in  Londcxi  atku^JBt 
an  Association  has  been  formed  at  447  Stiand,  bi<N[ 
for  its  object  the  cleansing  of  water-cisteiiis  at  so  0B> 
a  fixed  charge  that  no  person  who  iralocs  HbtauDtfd^ 
household  water  snpply  can  object  to  pay.  Ob  nxdptt' 
a  letter  a  man  is  at  once  tent  to  the  wntier  mod  Ibe  wmk^ 
done.  The  company  state  in  tlieir  cncakr  flbMgktJ^ 
annual  diaige  they  wiU  cleanie  the  cislaat  at 
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._1  dooc,  ihe  DndcTtaldng  will,  donbllas^  com- 
m1  mnch  paUic  npport.  The  pieviom  knowledge  of 
expeme  incvncd  will,  prcninublr.  induce  nuuiy  penoos 
have  theii  ciitems  cleansed  who  have  bilherto  been 
emd  from  haviDg  that  highly  necessaiy  woik  done,  by 
:  lerroTS  of  the  *  unknown  quantitiea '  contained  in  the 
Bcqnent  '  little  bill '  presented  by  the  plumbei. 


m  some  years  past  Mr,  Fredk.  Henry  Smith,  of  52 
leen  Victoria  Street,  E.G.,  hai  paid  great  atten- 
«  to  the  subject  of  vcntilalion,  has  expended  large 
ms  of  money,  and  ipent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
perfecting  a  sy5lera  of  ventilation  which  is  now  com. 
tie  and  ready  for  practical  application.  This  system 
as  liist  practically  carried  out  in  what  is  knuwn  as  the 
Uland  Room,'  that  is,  theapartment  in  the  centre  of  the 
ke  in  the  South  Kenangton  Gardens  where  the  electric 
^tii^  of  the  fountains  wai  manipulated  during  the  time 
K  International  Health  Exhibition  was  open  last  summer, 
It  only  during  the  later  part  of  the  season,  wheti  its 
tncGcial  eflecls  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  six  per- 
ms employed  in  the  work  were  distinctly  admitted.  Mr. 
mitb  has  now  fitted  up  one  of  his  rooms  at  Queen  Vic- 
itii  Street,  with  the  appliances,  which  the  writer  has 
tcnlly   had  an  opportunity  of   examining,   and  by  a 


and  anbroken  itnrnm.     This  is  effi^ed  by  touns  of  two 

!ilata  or  discs,  specially  arranged  one  over  the  other,  the 
reah  aii  having  to  pus  through  a  series  of  small  holes 
wluch  break  it  up  into  small  streams,  filling  the  inter- 
vening space  between  the  two,  and  eventually  mixing  with 
and  being  carried  off  with  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  The 
size  of  the  appliance  is  of  course  regulated  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  room.  But  this  arrangement  is  only  for 
carrying  off  the  foul  air.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  from 
(he  outside  by  tubes  brought  down  the  sides  of  th« 
room ;  instead,  however,  of  entering  it  at  the  usual 
level  of  about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
Mr.  Smith  discards  all  preconceived  notions,  cuts  away 
about  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  skirtini;  boards 
nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  room,  and  boldly  brings  in 
his  fresh  nir  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  ft  may  be  sup- 
posed by  same  that  draughts  would  result  from  this 
arrangement,  but  no  room  was  ever  freer  from  such 
objections  as  the  one  in  which  this  mode  of  ventilation  'n 
carried  out ',  in  fact,  freedom  from  draught  is  one  of  the 
especial  features  of  Mr.  Smith's  invention.  Objection  may 
be  urged  that  in  still  or  f<^gy  weather  the  automatic  action 
may  be  rendered  ml\  but,  although  such  an  argument  may 
apply  to  some  modes  of  ventilation,  it  does  not  do  so  in 
this  case.  Syphonic  action  is  at  work  constantly,  regu- 
lated by  the  requirements  of  the  room.  Thus,  if  one 
person  only  is  in  the  apartment,  sufficient  fresh  air  is 
provided  for  him  ;  il  the  number  of  occupants  be  multi- 
plied, so  the  action  increases  :  each  person  gets  a  proper 
supply,  while  the  extractor  is   multiplied   in   its  work  in 
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I)e  extreme,  and,  being  based  upsn  natural  laws, 

lag  in  tis  effects,   Icisinthe  Vitiated  Air  Extractor,  which 

■  illustrated  absve  in  section  and  elevation,  that  the  in- 
Vtor  has  coacenlraied  most  of  his  ingenious  efforts,  with 
h  result  that  it  is  not  dependent  for  its  action  upon  any 
^e'^ianical  appliances  such  as  steam,  gas,  or  water  jets, 
f  Men  a  simple  cowl  ;  all  being  performed  automatically 
Tulural  law,  and  doing  its  work  evenly  and  effectively 
I  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  all  weathers.  Mr. 
■Ith's  aisnmption  is  that  to  eftectually  ventilate 
roain  and  draw  off  the  vitiated  air.  a  somewhat  similar 
ID  muiE  be  adopted  to  the  action  of  the  respiratory  organs 

the  human  frame,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  ventitaiing 
]ilUncc  should  be  enabled,  so  to  speak,  to  'aspire  '  and 
9pire  '  within  the  radius  of  its  own  contents.  On  refer- 
ee  to  the  illustration  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
levator  *  consists  of  a  plate  or  disc,  with  two  lubes  fixed 
its  upper  circumference,  that  to  the  right  as  shown  in 
1  Kctional  drawing  aspiring  the  fresh  air,  the  central 
E  cairying  off  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  Both  of  these  are 
utecled  with  pipes  that  are  carried  along  the  joists 
:wecn  the  Hoors  to  the  outer  atmosphere,  where  they 

■  (imply  protected  by  gratings  let  into  the  brickwork. 
e  anom  in  the  sectional  view  show  the  course  taken  by 
:  Incoming  air,  and  alio  the  vitiated  air  rising  to  the 
Mnl  tab^  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two ;  thus  the 
Mge  of  the  hot  air  through  the  outlet  tube  induces  a 
lent  of  cold  air  In  the  tmaller  one  in  one  continnoiu 
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a  similar  ratio.  If  the  gas  be  lighted,  the  extractor  still 
further  exerts  itself  to  preserve  a  cool  and  healthy  atmo- 
sphere. Such  is  the  principle  of  Mr,  Smith's  automatic 
syphonic  ventilator,  which  wilt  doubtless  be  appreciated 
by  every  practical  mind. 

NEW   HEATING    APPARATUS. 

There  has  just  been  placed  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Biier- 
field,  neat  Burnley,  a  new  steam  heating  apparatus,  the 
invention  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Birlwistle  &  Co,,  Burnley. 
The  apparatus  is  fitted  up  on  the  gravitation  principle, 
and  is  easily  worked  with  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  The 
boiler  is  in  a  cellar  immediately  below  one  of  the  vestries. 
The  roain  pipe,  which  is  ij  inches  in  diameter,  leaves  the 
boiler  and  is  conducted  in  a  flue  at  one  time  used  for  a 
hot-air  apparatus  (which  was  formerly  the  mode  adopted 
for  heating  the  church)  into  the  body  of  the  edifice,  from 
which  branches  aie  taken  of  one-inch  pipes  round  the  body 
of  the  pews  in  the  centre  aisle,  and  the  east  and  west 
aisles.  The  steam  is  taken  round  in  these  pipes,  and  the 
condensed  steam  caused  by  circulation  relumed  directly  to 
the  boiler,  thus  effecting  a  laige  saving  of  fuel.  The 
vestries  and  the  chancel  are  heated  by  the  same  medium — 
by  a  one-inch  pipe  passing  round  the  outude  walla.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  west  portion  of  (he  church  is  fitted 
up  one  of  Leed's  patent  steam  coils,  which  radiates  a  venr 
large  amount  of  heat,  thus  warming  the  cold  air  which  1* 
brought  to  the  church  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
doors,     A  lafficient  quantity  oif  pipe  ha*  been  fixed  in 
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order  lo  allow  a  thorough  sysletn  of  ventilaljon  which  ii 
a.boul  to  be  adapted,  and  which  will  consist  of  inlets  of 
the  cold  ail  from  the  outiidc,  and  outlet!!  of  the  foul  air 
from  the  ceiling.  This  will  make  the  church  one  of  the 
most  comfortahte  churches  extant,  both  for  good  ventila- 
tion and  efficient  heating,  Tbe  inlets  are  admirab')' 
arranged  for  ventilation  at  both  seasons  of  the  year,  being 
for  warm  air  in  winter  lime,  and  in  summer  tinne  for  cur- 
rents of  cold  fresh  air.  The  whole  of  the  joints  in  connec- 
tion with  the  apparatus  are  made  of  Birtwistle'a  metallic 
steam  joint  packing,  which  is  provisionally  protected,  and 
the  adaptability  of  them  for  such  purposes  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  ibat  the  construction  is  of  such  a  hnished 
character  as  to  render  the  slightest  leakage  impossible.  In 
(his  church  there  are  between  130  and  i;a  joints,  which 
have  been  tested  tiy  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  and  they  hove  borne  the  test  in  a  manner  that  has 
given  unqualified  satisfaction.  This  system  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels  commends  itself  for  many  obvious 
reason!.  In  the  first  place  the  cost  of  working  is  very 
amall  indeed  (much  less  than  required  fnr  hot  air  or  hot 
water  apparatus},  the  cost  of  erection  is  bv  no  mean! 
expensive,  and  the  litne  in  which  an  edifice  like  Brieifield 
Church  can  be  heated  comfoilabiy  throughout  at  a  lem- 
peralme  of  70  or  So  degrees,  is  hut  three-quarters  of  sn 
hour.  Another  feature,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
one,  ii  the  entire  ^bseiceof  any  unpteasant  smelt  pro- 
ceeding from  the  warning  of  the  apparatus.  It  maybe 
lemaihed  that  th's  is  the  lirst  church  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  been  heated  with  steam.  The  system 
appears  to  be  likely  to  commend  itself  lot  adoption  for 
similai  edilices  and  public  buildings  generally. 


Ak  important  Improvement  in  the  mode  of  fog  signalling 
IS  about  to  be  introduced  by  Messrs.  Morrison,  Ini^ram, 
&  Co.,  of  Manchester,  who  have  filed  a  specilicBtion, 
which  has  been  accepted  (Ingram's  patent),  for  this  pur- 
pOie,  and  which,  we  understand,  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  tome  eminent  railway  engineers.  Few  persons 
unconnected  with  thtf  working  of  lailways  can  be  aware  of 
the  large  sums  of  money  that  are  annually  expended  by 
the  different  companies  in  fog  signalling,  which  amount  to 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  A^  sn  instance,  on  one  of 
the  principal  lines  running  into  the  cotton  metropolis, 
whose  junctions  and  connecting  lines  extend  about  a  mite 
and  three-quarters  from  the  terminus,  each  foggy  day  costs 
the  company  about  3.'  15^.,  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  appmichei  to  every  town  of  any  importance  have  to 
be  similarly  treated,  the  cost  miy  be  easily  imagined.  But, 
-under  the  present  system,  difficulties  present  themselves 
that  the  passenger  who  hat  to  inivcl  on  s^ch  occasions  is, 
perhaps,  fortunately  fnr  his  nervous  tempemment,  not 
aware  of.  Fog  signalling  is  now  carried  out  mostly  by 
the  pla'elayers  attached  to  a  company,  and,  as  fws  often 
isake  their,  appearance  when  not  expected,  and  when 
tbes^  men  have  left  work,  the  danger  to  life  often 
assumes  serious  proportions.  On  Saturdays,  for  instance, 
these  men,  like  most  Other  artisans,  are  paid  and  discharged 
early  in  the  day.  A  fog  comes  on,  and  they  have  to  be 
collected  to  guard  the  lines.  Tliis  is  often  a  diR^cult 
matter,  and  the  travelling  p-iblic  run  great  riskv  By 
Mr.  Ingram's  invention  the  appliances  which  are  automatic 
are  under  the  control  of  the  general  signalman,  who  has 
only  to  move  a  lever  when  thtt  portion  of  the  line 
his  supervision  is  immediotely  guarded,  and  the  di 
an  in  or  outgoing  train  is  warned.  The  new  ini 
consists  of  a  range  of  metal  tubing,  two  ends  of  which 
-culminate  in  powerful  whistles,  the  other  finishing  in  an 
Jndia-rubber  'sack 'or  bag,  and  when  riot  in  actual  use 
the  whistles  are  thrown  out  of  gear  by  reversing  a  lever  by 
the  signalman  in  his  cabin.  When  required  for  us 
^nwlng  of  a  lever  place*  the  mechanism,  which 
M  sicaple  cbOJacteT,  into  instant  action,  wYuret:^  immediWteV^ 


wheel  goes  over  them  the  whistle  is  sounded,  lad  thii 

is  kept  up  as  every  wheel  passes  over  it.    As  auKuniik 

ion  is  generally    pre'erable  to    that    dependetii  upn 

nan  agency,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  new  si^al  >ill 

more  reliable.      Beyond  the  firat  cost  the  eipenit  nill, 

the   opinion  of  those  best   able  to  judge,    be  cm- 

pnratively   insignificant ;  and   if   greater   lecuriiy  10  lift 

can  certainly  be  secured,  our  railway  companies  vlll  em 

begrudge  the   necessary  outlay  connected  with  the  ii- 


THE   PATENT   ENCHANTRESS  WASIIINC; 
MACHINE. 

IS  machine  is  constructed  upon  different  prindplota 
any  hitherto  introduced.  One  material  diCkrencr  u  tbl 
it  is  not  made  of  any  ironwork,  the  substances  iiKd  n 
its  manufacture  being  wood  and  sheet  line  Tben  n: 
several  advantages  resulting  from  these  mateiiali,  tf 
machine  thus  mode  being  vety  light  and  portable— a  gnu 
consideration  wheie  back  premises  are  confined.  All  im- 
moulding  is  avoided,  and  in  cose  of  accident  any  disi(t 
can  be  mended  by  a  common  carpenter  io  a  fen  mimn 
at  the  outlay  of  a  trilling  sum. 

The  essential  parts  consist  of  a  tub  'T'andarodtr 
■  R.'  Both  are  furnished  with  wooden  rubbers ;  th«a  "f 
the  rocker  are  seen  on  its  circular  surface  in  the  tftn  M, 
and  those  in  the  tub  are  .-o  arranged  as  to  almost  loei 
thoie  of  the  rocker  when  rocker  Is  in  position. 


The  tub  stands  upon  four  tegs,  and  has  a  boletold 
water  out,  and  the  back  is  raised  somewhat,  aad  hisW 
with  a  ledge  to  catch  inside  of  rocker  when  the  ntadaail 
open,  by  which  means  rocker  is  held  in  place  as  sbotnil 
■open'  figure.  The  rocker  is  supplied  with  a  Snm. 
merely  so  that  it  can  be  elevated  from  the  tub  wiiM 
lifting  it  out.  It  is  attached  to  this  frame  by  two  ads. 
When  the  rocker  is  lowered  on  the  tub  these  ulei  U 
into  and  work  in  the  two  receptacles  shown  in  the  edged 
the  tub  in  the  same  cut. 

To  wash,  the  machine  ii  opened  and  half  GIlcd<riA 
hot  water,  then  the  operator  tike*  ny  six  or  ej^ 
shirts  and  soaps  them,  and  placet  them  aoybow  id  the  Iik 
Now  she  lets  down  the  rocker,  as  in  dmi^  figiue.  Ml 
lu,vlng  grasped  the  handle, '  U,' between  the  two  nptigh 
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■bout  dght  rubs  by  pulling  and  pushing  Ihis 

a.nd  from  ber,  always  standing  at  the  lowest  end 
achine.  The  cinuiar  cut  [hows  exactly  the 
rrandL     Then  ahe  throws  up  the  rocker,  turns 

over,  gives  wx  or  eight  rubs  more,  and  ihey  are 
y  wuhed  in  considenbly  under  one  niinule,  with 
ind  all  the  buttons  on. 

be  eKplained  that  when  in  operation  (he  locker 
}ii  its  aiii  gives  a  rotary  and  gi:neril  motion  to 
ng  IwLween  the  rubbers  on  its  surface  and  (hose 
I.  The  greater  ponion  of  ihe  Trictioa  being  one 
r  the  fabrics  on  (he  other.  In  Ibis  machine  there 
DJcclioni,  p^*>  or  other  contrivancei  which  can 
clothes;  consequently  it  is  constantly  used   for 

lace  curtains,  antimacassars,  &c,  I(  is  as  cheap 
ffectivc  ;  351,   places   it   in    the  reach  of  many 

and,  being  so  portable,  neighbours  freijuendy 
nichine  between  two  or  (hrce  houses.  In  fine, 
up  but  little  room  when  not  in  use  ',  stands  on 
)  feel  by  2  feet.  The  nibbing  action  Ijcing  50 
I  uses  less  soap  powder,  &c.,  than  any  known 
The  entire  heedoni  from  cog-wheets,  weight', 
plicated  machinery,  renders  it  not  only  safe  in  n 
1   of  children,  but   easy  to   be  undeistood   and 

by  the  most  ineiperienced  in  machinery. 

acity  extends  from  the  washing  of  a  few  collars 

!  of  dm^cl  3  yards  si^uorc.     It  is  manufactured 

Taylor,  Kingswiaford,  near  Dudley. 


THE    'VICTORIA'    BATH. 

Morrison,  Ingrj^m,  &  Co.,  of  Tonman  Street, 
Icr,  have  recently  commenced  (here  the  manu- 
]f  cast-iron  and  other  baths,  an  industry  as 
he  Rrst-named  hitherto  ilmost  exclusively  can- 
Scotland,  and  have  patented  an  improved  baih 
E under  the  above  title.  In  this  bath,  illustraicd 
:  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  enters  on  a  level 


he  bottom,  and  both  at  the  same  time  By  thi 
le  usual  noise  attendant  upon  water  enteiing  froii 
level  is  entirely  avoided,  and  the  great  body  of 
ts  unavoidable  attendant — is  reduced  to  a 
1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  valves  are  not  coi 
■work,  and  are  eoowquently  free  of  access  : 
he  waste-pipe  is  large,  and  the  lever  for  opening 
Ae  in  the  form  of  a  '  quadrant  pull.'  There  la 
voA  overflow  pipe,  with  a  leU-lale  arrangement 
d  with   it.      A    moulded   porcelain  plate,   with 

soap  and  brush  dishes,  extends  across  the  end  ; 

most  completein  its  arrangements,  and  desirabli 
lints.  Notwithstanding  ihe  advantages  desciibcd, 
1  compares  favourably  in  price  with  many  of  1 
pi  etc  character. 

THE    NEW    HYCEIA    CLOSET, 
irts  that  have  of  late  been  made  (o  simplify  water- 
and  to  divest  them  of  their  surrounding   wood- 
i  ably  commented  on  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Ebbells  in  the 
IT  Record  of  Jan.  15,  18S5,  liave  received  a 


fuither  extension  by  the  introduction  of  the  Patent  Self- 
contained  Hygeia  Closet.  Messrs.  Morrison,  Ingram,  & 
Co.,  of  Hygeia  Works,  Manchester,  sanitary  engineers 
and  nianufaclurers  of  considerable  repute,  are  the  inventors 
of  this  apparatus,  of  which  an  illustration  is  appended.  It 
is  novel  and  sightly,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  received  with 


much  favour.  The  outer  casing  is  made  entirely  of 
earthenware  in  one  piece,  and  into  this,  the  closet  itself, 
of  an  improved  'wash-out'  type,  is  placed,  the  surround- 
ing space  being  entirely  filled  in  with  concrete,  making 
the  whole  a  solid  body,  The  use  of  the  concrete  filling  is 
obvious,  as  it  prevents  all  fear  of  leakage.  The  only 
wood-work  about  the  closet  is  the  seat,  which,  being 
hinged,  when  lifted  up  enab'es  it  lo  be  used  as  a  slop-sinfc 
or  urinaL  The  fning  of  the  HygeJa  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  altogether  will  be  found  of  the  most 
economical  character,  and  the  shape  of  the  pan  is  such  thai 
perfect  flushing  is  secured. 


DIETETIC  NOVELTIES. 


CLARK'S  COFFEE  EXTRACT. 

The  simple  operation  of  making  coflee  in  the  olit 
fnshioned  wny  is  nowadays  considered  too  troublesome  and 
isflsieful,  and  vaiious  coffee  extracts,  which  merely  require 
mixing  with  hot  waler  or  milk  lo  produce  the  stimulating 
beverage,  are  fast  taking  Ihc  place  of  the  roasted  berry. 
The  latter  loses,  indeed,  its  aroma  so  rapidly,  cspecimlly 
after  it  has  been  ground,  that  a  really  goid  cup  ofcofliee 
IS  not  always  readily  obtainable,  and  the  coffee-consuming 
public  will  not  take  to  the  Continental  habit  of  roosting: 
and  gnoding  the  berries  each  time  a  cup  of  coffee  is  lo  be 
made  Amongst  the  most  successful  of  coffee  extracts  is 
that  of  Messrs,  E.  Clark  &  Ca.  Optimus  Coffee  Work), 
Queen's  Rood,  Baltersea,  who  hive  lately  kindly  showi> 
to  the  writer  itieir  p^oce.^ses  of  manufacture.  Their  success 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  careful  otlcntion  bestowed  by  them 
upon  the  three  following  points  ;  selection  of  the  best 
and  most  aromatic  coffee,  devoid  of  excess  of  acidity  ;  pro- 
duction of  an  extract  without  passible  loss  of  the  highly 
volatile  aroma,  and  freedom  from  any  addition  of  any 
sulstilute  whatever. 

As  to  the  Erst  of  these  points  every  coffee  drinker  must 
have  oliserved  that  there  k  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  infusions,  even  of  perfectly  pure  coflee. 
Some  are  strongly  acid,  and  this  acidity  naluralty  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  extracts,  and  in  some  brands  in  the 
market  is  very  noticeable.  It  causes  such  extracts  to  dis- 
agree with  many  persons.  Messia.  E.  Clark  &  Co.'l- 
manager,  Mr.  Whitehead,  by  dint  of  long  experience  as  a 
coffee  merchant,  has  acquired  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
between  coffees  suitable  and  those  not  suitable  for  his  pro- 
cessor monufacture  in  an  acute  degree.  In  the  second  place 
he  has  succeeded  in  iioiding,  by  the  retention  of  the  full 
coffee  aroma,  the  physicky  and  stewed  taste  and  odour 
which  characterise  some  former  coffee  extracts.  And 
Ustly,  be  makes  a  speciality  of  pure  extract.     WluSi««c 
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opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  iPEitimacy  of  the  cmploy- 
■mcnl  of  chicory,  Iheie  can  be  no  doubl  ihat  all  [xlmiiluie 
of  the  root  with  the  betry  impairs  the  finvourofihe  infu- 
sion, aUhongb  giviDg  it  the  appearance  of  fictilions 
strenglh. 

The  samples  whiih  the  writer  has  seen  manufaclure'l 
and  tested  were  perfect  in  every  way,  and  ihe  public 
favour  which  they  have  already  acquired  Icslifics  10  the 
fact.  It  is  eviJent  that  Messrs.  Clark  &  Co,  have  been 
going  the  right  way  10  work. 


REVIEWS. 

Saniliiry  rrottflloii.  A  Course  of  Lectures  by  W.  Kave 
Pakhv,  M.A..  Uac.Eng.T.C.D.,  Examiner  in  Sanitary 
Engineering,  King's  and  Queen's  Collejje  of  Phyiicians, 
Ireland,  Sc.  Dublin  :  John  Falconer.  53  Upper  Sack- 
ville  Street.  London:  E.  &  F.  Spon.  16  Charing 
Cross,  New  York  ;  35  Murray  SIreel.  Illustrated. 
ALTitOL'Gii  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this 
subject  in  widely  varied  ways,  it  has  been  for  the  sister 
isle  to  produce  one  uf  the  mobt  exhaustive  and  practical 
woilis  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  question  of  immediate 
lioute  drainage.  A  striking  peculiarity  being  the  fact 
that  it  is  condensed  into  three  lectures,  which  vrere 
delivered  in  the  Theatre  nf  ihe  Koyat  Dublin  Society, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Associalion, 
during  the  current  year.  The  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
cily  has  long  been  a  matter  of  note,  anil  the  exigencies  of 
the  evil  have  occasioned  a  counteracting  development  of 
energy  to  try  and  mitigate  the  prevailing  causes,  and  the 
Sanilaiy  Association  may  be  congratulated  upon  Ibe  way 
in  wliich  xm  precepts  are  expounded.  In  the  first  lecture 
Mr.  Parry  starts  with  the  'Principles  of  Sanitation,' and 
how  far  these  principles  are  violated,  The  scienlilic 
inlroduclion  treats  concisely  and  clearly  of  the  hydrostatic 
and  hydrodynamic  forces  called  into  action,  and  ihe  flow  of 
liquiils  through  channels  as  one  branch  of  hydraulics  is 
duly  referred  to  and  illustrated  by  simple  diagriLins.  It 
need  not,  however,  be  thought  that  these  are  too  scienlilic 
And  technical  for  the  ordinary  mind  ;  there  is  throughout  a 
touch  of  popularity  which  renders  the  lectures  unusually 
interesting. 

Formula;  and  data  are  given  for  ascertaining  gravity 
and  force,  and  ihe  retarding  forces  or  friction  as 
applied  to  liquids  are  given  as  follows :— '  Firstly, 
the  fiiclion  is  independent  of  the  pressure,  that  is  to  say 
the  resif^tancc  to  motion  in  a  pipe  with  a  great  head  or 
pressure  is  the  same  as  that  in  one  with  a  small  head. 
The  second  law  b  Ihat  the  resistance  is  proporiional  to  the 
surface  exposed.  The  resistance  is  also  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  volume,  because  the  greater  the  volume, 
compared  with  ihe  resisting  area,  the  less  will  the  velocity 
be  retarded.  If  water  be  allowed  to  flow  over  a  Hat  sur- 
face, inclined  n<  an  angle  to  ihe  boriion.  the  retardation 
produced  by  the  resisting  surface  will  be  very  consider- 
able, and  the  velocity  of  ^aw  will  be  proportionately 
smalt ;  bul  if  the  same  quantity  of  water  be  permitted  to 
flow  through  a  circular  pipe,  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to 
the  horiion  as  in  the  former  case,  the  velocity  of  flow  will 
lie  found  to  be  considerably  increased.'  It  goes  without 
saying  that  these  dUia  are  known  to  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  statics,  but  in  a  numerous  audience  there 
will  be  many  lo  whom  such  a  preamble  is  very  necessary, 
to  enable  ihcm  to  understand  how  impoilant  arc  these  in- 
fluences when  drainage  work  is  under  consideration. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  Ihe  sectional  area  of  drains  and 
sewers  of  diRerent  sizes  containing  the  same  quaniily  of 
liquid,  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  extent  of  the  resisting 
■urface  is  seen  at  a  glance.  To  set  air  in  motion  is  the 
mtut  jmponant  consideration  in  connection  wilh  the 
veaiiVatioii  of  dnins,  and  ihe  [oicci  bf  vibkb  iU&  u 


effecled,  vii.,  natural  ventilation  and  arliticiil  vejiiiluioe, 
are  clearly  explained,  the  acting  force:!  of  niinnl  vealtk- 
lion  being,  diffuston,  the  winds,  and  the  diffeteace  ii 
weight  of  masses  of  air  of  unequal  lemperatnres-lhit  lad 
being  the  most  eflectual  means  wherebyacurreolisiet  ap, 
A  hlllc  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  Ibcrt  art 
many  who,  posseted  of  thit  slight  acquaintance,  inagint 
that  if  they  ventilate  a  soil-pipe,  merely  hy  canyiu;  il  g; 
lo  the  top  of  Ihe  house  that  all  is  well,  fo^elfnl  or  railw 
ignorant  of  ihe  facl  that  there  must  be  an  inlet  for  admir 
sion  uf  fresh  air,  otherwise  Ihere  can  be  no  draagk, 
and  the  so-called  ventilator  is  merely  a  safely-nln, 
in  case  the  gases  in  the  drain  become  compressed.  Tk 
lecturer  has  called  attention  lo  this  point,  and  trisdyB, 
ai  there  are  many  inslances  of  Ibis  merely  prorieool 
arrsngement. 

The  effect  tjf  barometric  changes  upon  sewers  ii  atdi 
and  it  is  shown  that  sewage  will  be  enabled  totinji 
larger  volume  of  vapour  of  water  if  an  increase  of  \m- 
metric  pressure  takes  place,  and  it  will  also  relBia  Dionof 
the  noxious  gises  gcncraled  by  decompontion ;  ud, 
similaily,  a  fall  in  the  barometer  will  be  foUovcd  bri 
considerable  disengagement  of  gases.  '  Air  held  by  nin 
is  subject  to  the  same  laws  asfree  air  under  likecaaJiliiai 
of  pressure.  Increased  lemperalure  of  Ihe  wain  n  «■ 
companied  by  dilatation  and  consequent  escape  of  til 
pent-up  air,  and  the  decrease  in  barometric  prtssan  iIb 
lends  to  the  expansion  and  escape  of  air.'  Variaiioo  (i( 
temperature  and  almospheric  changes  have,  tliettfer. 
great  effect  upon  sewers,  and  this  is  a  consideration  d'a 
overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  thai  the  diflieaUiocf 
drain-vcotilalion  are  readily  met  on  a  cut-aod-drved  pn»- 

The  second  lecture  on  'Practical  Drain^' if  lail'' 
useful  views  and  comparison^  which  even  Ihe  lacsl  IcuntJ 
need  not  disdain  lo  follow.  The  leading  types  of  ialo- 
cepting-trapa  are  reviewed  impartially,  and  other  iBfii 
ideas  freely  admitted.  The  many  defects  in  wortniuilip. 
of  which  Dublin  has  its  full  share,  are  comnienteJ  tp* 
and  the  different  systems  of  good  work  are  gmndf 
described  in   a   way  which   commands  the  reida't  «■ 

The  third  and  last  of  the  series  is  upon  'Sinimt 
Plumbing,'  and  heie,  of  course,  is  a  large  tieW  feili« 
refutation  of  fallacies.  The  different  forms  of  w«ler<W 
apparatus  arc  summarised  with  a  verdict  in  favoui  of  ll' 
'  wash-out '  or  wash-down  principle  ;  the  good  P""*" 
the  'valve  '  are  recognised,  however,  but  the  leetain  lo* 
to  the  former  to  be  the  lines  on  which  the  closet  of* 
fulure  is  to  be  founded  ;  the  old  pan-closet  is  iDKUBn 
and  condemned,  ti^elhet  wilh  its  inseparable  ll-lnf 
The  other  fittings,  such  as  sinks,  baths,  htvaloij-lw* 
and  cisterns  receive  a  certain  amount  of  altealioo,  »»1  ■*' 
lectures  arc  concluded  by  a  summary  of  the  advMiJp* 
be  obtained  and  maintained  by  good  consiracuoa  iM 
periodical  inspection  by  competent  anthoiities. 


Nutnr^i  ffyglem.   By  C.  T.  Kisc/ETT,  F.I.C,  F.Ci. 

&c.     Baillicre,  Tindall,  &.  Cox.     1SS4. 
The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Kingiett'sworkhiabeo"** 
enlarged,  and,  to  some  extent,  re-wtitteo. 

Intended  as  it  obviously  is  for  the  M^-e  of  tbc^ci"* 
public,  the  first  three  ot  four  chapters  o(  the  buot  "* 
necessarily  somewhat  elementary,  constituting,  in '«'■' 
kind  of  preliminary  educalionaJ  tieatiie  oa  chemiitil*' 
the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated. 

The  chapters  on  Waler-Supply  and  Analysis,  ind«" 
Disposal  of  Sewage  by  Irrigation  and  Chemical  Pf"^ 
are,  however,  not  merely  replete  with  maud  teadUBI"' 
the  multitude,  but  also  contain  matter  of  such  impon^ 
that  it  may  well  be  recommended  to  the  atteniioBaf  * 
sanitary  legislator.  Mr.  Kingiett  is  of  opinica  that.  Ij' 
system  of  separation  of  the  solid  from  the  liqoid^wi*'' 
mwaije,   the  uiiliialion  thereof  might  be  cuned  to  * 
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manufactuie  of  '  other  valuable  commercial  commodities  in 
addition  to  manure.' 

The  subject  of  contagious  diseases  is  next  introduced, 
and  is  followed  by  a  description  of  antiseptics  and  dis- 
infectants. I'he  views  of  various  pathologists  on  these 
points  are  fairly  recorded,  and  their  opinions  on  the  great 
and  important  subject  of  the  relationship  between  micro- 
organisms and  disease  are  detailed  at  some  length.  The 
author  himself  inclines  to  what  he  calls  the  chemical 
theory  of  contagious  diseases,  i.e.  he  would  attribute  the 
morbific  action  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  to  the 
formation  of  poisonous  excreta  during  the  performance  of 
their  vital  functions.  This  view  of  the  question  does  not, 
of  course,  diminish  the  practical  importance  of  the  germ 
theory,  since,  if  there  were  no  micro-organism,  there 
would  be  also  no  poisonous  excreta — sublatA  causd,  tollUur 
effcctus. 

We  cannot  sec  that  Mr.  Kingzett's  illustration  of  the 
different  effects  of  the  alcoholic  and  acetic  ferments  upon 
solutions  of  sugar  and  alcohol  respectively  throws  any 
light  upon  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  of  chicken  cholera 
by  the  action  of  time  and  exposure  to  air  upon  the  culti- 
vated liquids  employed  for  inoculating  that  disease. 

Excess  of  alcohol  kills  yeast,  and  thus  puts  an  end  to  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar,  but  a  new  ferment  must  be 
introduced  to  set  up  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 
Even  granting  that  the  products  of  the  life-action  of  the 
micro-organisms  of  chicken  cholera  are  altered  by  oxida- 
tion, so  as  to  be  rendered  comparatively  innocuous,  yet  it 
is  known  that  the  organisms  in  the  attenuated  virus  have 
not  lost  their  power  of  reproduction  altogether,  for  they 
will  multiply  in  a  fresh  cultivation-tluid  ;  therefore,  when 
introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  healthy  cliicken,  unless  the 
oi^nism  itself  has  been  changed  by  the  process  of  attenua- 
tion, finding  itself  surrounded  by  suitable  pabulam,  it 
would  surely  produce  excreta  possessed  of  the  same  viru- 
lence as  its  original  progenitors.  Whether,  therefore,  we 
accept  the  view  that  the  micro-organism  produces  the  dis- 
ease by  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  excreta  or  not,  it  is 
dear  that  the  organism  itself  must  be  modified  by  the 
process  of  attenuation,  and  that  the  result  is  a  modification 
of  the  disease  in  its  host. 

The  chapter  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Sick  is  very  good, 
though  we  should  have  been  interested  to  hear  Mr. 
Kingzett's  opinion  concerning  the  action  of  some  other 
disinfectants  besides  *Sanitas.'  The  merits  and  modus 
operandi  of  Sanitas  are,  however,  very  fully  and  clearly  set 
forth,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  l)oth  a  dis- 
infectant and  also  a  powerful  antiseptic,  whilst  it  possesses 
the  advantages  which  are  rather  uncommon  in  bodies  of 
this  class  of  being  agreeable  to  the  olfactory  organs,  non- 
poisonous,  and  not  corrosive. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  author's  researches  into  the  production  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  nature,  notably  during  the  oxida- 
tion in  presence  of  moisture  of  essential  oils  containing 
*  terpenes,'  i.e.  hydrocarbons  of  empirical  formula  C|oH,g. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Eucalypti  and  the  Pines  in 
counteracting  miasmatic  influences  are  very  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  hope  of 
the  author  expressed  in  his  preface  will  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  his  book  *  will  prove  useful  to  many.  * 


A  Code  of  Rides  for  the  Prevention  of  Infectious  and 
Contagious  Diseases  in  Schools.  Being  a  Series  of 
Resolutions  passed  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Schools 
A ssociationy  Jsin,  7,  1885.     London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

A  CODE  of  rules  for  the  prevention  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  in   Schools,   drawn   up    and    published 
Under  the  directions  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Schools 
Association,  comes  before  the   world  with  a  degree  of 
Authority  which  renders  the  task  of  criticism  easy.    The 


code  will  undoubtedly  become  the  standard  authority  on 
the  matters  with  which  it  deals,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  medical  officers,  not  only,  or  chiefly,  on  account 
of  the  information  with  which  it  presents  them,  but 
because  it  will  strengthen  their  hands  in  dealing  with 
governing  bodies  and  head  masters. 

The  code  is  short,  condensed,  and  dogmatic.  Section  I. 
deals  with  general  hygienic  considerations,  such  as  drain- 
age, water,  milk,  and  laundry.  Section  II.  is  concerned 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  infirmary  or  sick-room. 
Section  III.  with  the  medical  examination  of  scholars  on 
admission ;  it  recommends  that  a  primary  certificate 
should  in  every  case  be  handed  in  ;  enumerating  the  in- 
fectious diseases  from  which  the  child  has  already  suffered, 
so  that  on  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  the  medical  officer 
may  at  once  know  what  dimensions  it  may  assume  ;  a 
form  is  given  for  this  primary  certificate,  and  also  a  set  of 
forms  for  certificates  under  other  circumstances  ;  Form 
No.  II.  is  to  be  presented  by  the  pupil  on  returning  to 
school  after  a  holiday  ;  it  is  a  certificate  that  the  pupil'has 
not  been  exposed  to  any  infectious  disease  during  the 
holidays  or  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  them. 
Form  III.  is  for  use  when  the  pupil  has  recovered  from 
infectious  illness  at  home.  Form  IV.  for  use  after 
exposure  only  to  infection.  Form  V.  for  the  use  of  the 
school  authorities,  to  be  sent  by  them  to  the  parent  when 
a  pupil  has  recovered  from  an  infectious  disease  and  is 
about  to  be  sent  home.  Form  VI.  is  also  for  use  by 
school  authorities  where  a  child  who  has  been  exposed  to 
infection  at  school  is  sent  home.  In  this  place  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  dispersion  of  a  school  on  account  of  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic  is  strongly  deprecated  ;  such  a  step 
places  a  great  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  school 
authorities,  and  the  code  lays  it  down  that  such  a  respon- 
sibility should  only  be  taken  when  the  mischief  can  be 
traced  to  some  local  sanitary  defect,  which  can  only  be 
remedied  when  the  pupils  are  absent ;  in  other  cases 
•parents  should  be  informed  of  the  presence  of  the 
epidemic,  and  advised  to  remove  their  children,  or  not  to 
do  so  according  to  circumstances.  Section  V.  in  which 
the  regulations  on  this  matter  are  given  is  entitled, 
'  Measures  to  be  adopted  when  an  infectious  disease  has 
appeared  in  a  school ; '  it  deals  also  with  isolation  of  the 
earliest  case,  the  management  of  the  isolation  ward,  the 
disinfection  of  the  dormitory,  the  treatment  of  doubtful 
cases,  and  the  important  question  of  the  date  at  which 
patients  may  be  allowed  to  return  home  or  to  school.  Here 
the  code  is,  quite  properly,  very  dogmatic  except  in  one 
case  ;  the  rule  given  for  whooping-cough  is  too  indefinite, 
and  errs,  many  will  think,  in  naming  too  short  a  period  of 
isolation.  Section  IV.  contains  the  general  precautions 
against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  disease  from  neigh- 
bouring towns,  by  day  pupils,  and  tradesmen ;  the  possi- 
bility that  the  medical  officer  may  help  to  disseminate  the 
disease  is  also  taken  account  of,  and  the  use  of  a  mackintosh, 
after  the  manner  widely  popularised  by  Mrs.  Priestly,  is 
recommended. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  code, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  schoolmaster 
and  in  the  hands  of  every  parent. 


4  Report  showing  Seven  Years'  Sanitary  Progress  in  the 
District  of  Torquay,  By  Charles  MacMahon,  Sani- 
tary Inspector.     Standard  Office,  Torquay. 

This  report,  printed  by  order  of  the  Local  Board  at 
Torquay,  of  'Seven  Years*  Sanitary  Progress,*  will  be 
found  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  compiled  by  Mr.  C. 
MacMahon,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  district,  who  may 
be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  seven  years*  work  of 
which  he  treats. 

The  report  is  divided  by  him  into  three  parts — viz., 
His  work  (i)  as  Inspector  of  Nuisances ;  (2)  As  Surveyor  of 
New  Buildings  ;  and  (3)  As  a  House  Sanitary  Engineer. 

Under  the  first  head  he  mentions  the  number  of  houses 
examined  by  order  of  the  Local  Board,  as,  also,  the 
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several  large  buildings,  such  as  the  Town  Hall,  the  Post 
Office,  &c,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  inspect ;  and 
then  continues  :  '  special  reports,  stating  the  defects 
found,  or  the  modern  sanitary  arrangements  required, 
having  reference  to  drainage,  trapping,  disconnection  of 
waste-pipes  from  drains,  ventilation  of  drains  and  soil- 
pipes,  sanitary  closets,  and  water  supply,  were  prepared 
by  me,  and  sent  to  those  asking  for  them.  My  recom- 
mendations have  been,  in  nearly  all  these  buildings, 
carried  out  under  my  personal  direction  and  supervision. 
With  regard  to  all  work,  which  I  either  order  or  recom- 
mend, I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  examine  it  at  least  once 
daily  during  its  progress.  No  pipe  of  any  kind  is  either 
laid,  fixed,  covered,  or  cased  in  without  my  direction  or 
permission.     Thus  a  fair  execution  of  all  work  is  secured.* 

From  1878  to  1884,  both  inclusive,  4,639  sanitary 
operations  were  effected  in  2,390  separate  houses  or 
premises ;  and  only  seven  legal  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted before  the  justices. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  work  done,  the  number  of  houses 
visited  in  1878  was  64,  and  the  cost  of  works  128/.  In 
1884  the  houses  numbered  112,  and  the  cost  was  560/. 

As  to  the  testing  of  drains,  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

'  I  have  used  a  volatile,  strong-smelling  oil,  in  order  to 
discover  defects  in  soil-pipes,  drains,  &c.,  without  putting 
people  to  the  expense  of  opening  up  floors  and  walls.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  such  testing  may  be 
invariably  relied  on.  If  the  slightest  odour  escapes,  there 
is  a  defect ;  if  not,  the  drain  or  soil-pipe  is  sound.  Many 
pounds  have  been  saved  in  this  way.  If  the  test  is  pro- 
perly applied,  the  exact  spot  where  the  fault  or  defect 
exists  is  found  out.' 

With  reference  to  the  examination  of  new  buildings  the 
following  may  interest  our  readers  : — 

*  I  found  considerable  deviations  from  the  plans,  &c., 
lodged  with  and  approved  of  by  the  board,  so  much  so  that 
in  some  instances  very  little  resemblance  existed  between 
the  houses  as  erected  and  the  plans,  except,  perhaps,  the 
positions  and  outlines  of  the  buildings.  The  ventilation 
of  drains  and  soil-pipes  was  looked  upon  as  superfluous  and 
detrimental  to  the  appearance  of  the  houses,  and  was  very 
indifferently  carried  out.  In  one  noteworthy  instance,  I 
found  by  mounting  to  the  roof,  a  piece  of  two-inch  iron 
pipe  cemented  to  the  slate?,  concealing  inside  the  actual 
ventilator,  which  was  a  J -inch  lead  pipe,  the  object  of  the 
little  dodge  being  to  pretend  that  a  2- inch  ventilator  bad 
been  flxed  as  specified  in  the  builders  agreement  with  the 
board.  Rooms  were  sometimes  found  to  be  less  than  the 
minimum  height  (8  feet)  allowed  by  the  by-laws  ;  and  very 
frequently  small  bedrooms  had  no  means  of  external 
ventilation  provided ;  party  walls  not  carried  above  the 
roofs ;  cisterns  without  covers ;  no  ashpits  or  boxes ; 
yards  left  around  the  backs  and  sides  of  houses  in  a  wet, 
und rained,  un paved  state  were  common  faults.  The 
houses  themselves  were  now  and  then  found  so  damp  that 
the  plaster  on  the  inside  walls  was  easily  impressed  with 
the  finger,  and  gave  off  huge  tears  of  moisture,  which 
coursed  each  other  down  the  walls.  Thus  there  was  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  ensuring  the  proper  healthy  con- 
dition of  new  houses.  The  builders,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
now  know  what  the  board  requires,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
carry  out  the  by-laws,  with  the  result  that  the  new  houses 
are  in  sanitary  particulars  satisfactory.' 

The  third  head,  that  of  *  Superior  House  Sanitation,'  is 
the  one  which  would  probably  commend  itself  more  espe- 
cially to  every  one  of  us,  as  individuals  ;  we  do  not 
encourage  the  existence  of  *  nuisances '  around  us  ;  we  do 
not  all  build  nrw  houses  ;  but  we  must  all  of  us  live 
somewhere,  and  we  are  responsible  not  only  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  families,  but  to  all  in  our  neighbourhood,  for 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  houses  in  which  we  live.  The 
following  anecdote  is  amusing,  and  we  would  only  wish 
that  every  one  going  to  the  seaside,  and  on  the  look-out  for 
lodgings,  were  as  particular  as  the  '  gentleman  coming  to 
Torquay  by  the  **  Dutchman  "  *  in  this  narrative.  *0n 
Oct  /J  lasif  when  I  was  about  lo  proceed  ou  my  rounds 


with  my  day's  programme  well  filled,  an  occupier  of  a 
house  rented  at  120/.  per  annum  came  into  the  ofice  in 
great  trepidation.  He  asked  *'  to  have  hit  house  exanunei 
at  once,  as  a  gentleman  was  coming  to  Torquay,  two  days 
hence,  by  the  *  Dutchman,'  but  he  would  only  take  the 
house  upon  the  production  of  a  sanitary  certifioUe  on  bii 
arrival."  I  examined  the  house,  wrote  the  report  in  oie 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  owner  was  quickly  put  in  possetyoi 
of  it.  The  alterations  required  involved  the  fixing  o(  ai 
entirely  new  closet  in  lieu  of  a  very  bad  one,  a  water- 
supply  to  the  same,  the  disconnection  of  a  jiantry-pipe 
from  the  soil-pipe,  repairing  defects  in  the  base  of  the 
latter,  found  by  testing,  and  lastly,  the  improvemrat  d 
the  water  supply,  as  the  scullery  and  pantry  weiic  snppliei 
from  w.c.  cisterns.  These  works  were  in  full  swing  the 
following  day,  and  on  the  day  after,  with  the  certificate 
in  my  pocket,  I  finally  examined  the  works  aboat  fiie 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  nervous  occupier,  whos 
living  for  the  winter  had  been  in  jeopardy,  was  madk 
happy,  and  able  to  rush  off  and  meet  his  six  months' tenut 
with  the  essential  document.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
am  bound  to  place  my  services  at  the  disposal  of  anj  nl^ 
payer  or  intending  occupier,  and  upon  the  briefest  notia; 
the  work  to  be  done  involving  the  credit  and  weU-bdv 
of  the  town,  as  affording  safe  houses  for  our  visitois  m 
residents.' 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  this  admirable  repGil 
The  Torquay  Local  Board  did  good  service  in  having  t 
printed,  and  we  feel  it  right  to  congratulate  them  on  Ik 
work  done,  and  on  the  energy  and  zeal  of  their  anitif 
inspector. 

*  The  foregoing  is  an  account  of  seven  years  of  domstfie 
sanitation  in  Torquay,  carried  out  during  what  maj  k 
called  the  transition  period  of  sanitary  science.  Tbechag^ 
from  locked-up,  choked,  clay-jointed,  over-trapped,  « 
untrapped,  or  masonry  drains,  and  sometimes  cesqpool^ 
to  cement-jointed,  self-cleansing,  well-ventilated  pilt 
conduits,  having  a  single  easily  flushed  trap  betweei  m 
house  and  the  sewer  ;  also  from  corroded  metallic,  doahb- 
trapped  unventilated  water-closets  and  insuflBdent  iriff 
supply  to  simple  glazed  earthenware  basins,  hawagt 
single  syphon  trap,  with  full  width  extended  safl-fi^ 
above  the  roof  for  ventilation,  and  other  outlets  and  oitt 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  syphon  action  flushing  dstensfti. 
closets  ;  likewise  the  alteration  from  the  ^e  sa{fly^i 
water  for  all  purposes  being  drawn  from  oneoooofOli 
cistern  under  the  roof  or  other  unsuitable  place,  to  iifi' 
rate  and  covered  cisterns  for  the  different  porposeiiari 
taps  upon  the  main  water-pipes  for  the  purest  sopplf;  k 
brief,  from  fever-inviting,  sickness-disposing  dvdbfl* 
healthy  homes,  which,  next  to  healthy  bodies,  mist  he  it 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings.  The  revolution  (for  flchk 
is)  is  being  quietly  accomplished.  With  itsmitfil* 
natural  beauties,  its  perfect  sewerage  system,  and  poie  ^ 
supply,  if  is  added  to  these  the  great  desidetitnmefAi^ 
age — healthy  homes— it  cannot  be  too  much  to  ffT^ 
Torquay  is  the  healthiest,  as  well  as  the  loveliest  pliak 
the  United  Kingdom.' 

Science  and  Art   of  Modem    PlumUnng  as  ApfSd^^ 

Domestic  Purposes, 
The  Removal  of  Sewage  eutd  the  Drainage  of  Dulfkf 

Both  by  J.  W.  Hughes,  Plumber,  &c,  MontreiL 
These  are  two  pamphlets,   being   reprints  of  lecti*'. 
delivered  upon  the  subjects  named.     The  one  we  k^ 
placed  first  is^  at  the  same  time,  the  most  ambitknii 
the  least  satisfactory.     It  is  divided  into  five  cha]iiei^ 
ie,—I.  Hydraulics  of  the  Plumbing  Trade.    H  Dox 
lie  Sewerage,  &c.     III.  The  Hot-water  Swtearf* 
Dwellings.     IV.  Plumbing  Apparatus  and  FizliBts.  *• 
The  Plumber  and  his  Boy.     These  lectmcs  are  6r  ti* 
slight  and  inexact  to  be  of  general  use,  tboofh  thejrk^ 
probably  answered  their  ostensible  ob|ect  ia  sMunjlJ 
the  younger  members  of  the  criLfc  subjects  for  ^t^ 
study.     If  we  refer  to  Chapter  III.  «e  fend  diifnai* 
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live  diRerent  systems  of  installing  a  domestic  hot-water 
icrWce,  but  no  description  is  given  of  the  different  systems, 
3r  any  hint  afforded  as  to  the  author's  experience  of  their 
relative  value.  In  Chapter  II.  a  diagram  is  shown  of  a 
very  ingenious  combination  of  pipes,  traps,  and  valves, 
which  the  author  made  use  of  in  experiments  directed  to 
test  the  syphonic  action  upon  traps  under  varying  circum- 
stances. But  the  experiments  themselves  which,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  would  have  been  of  great  value,  are  not 
even  referred  to.  Again,  in  Chapter  IV.,  the  author 
enumerates  accurately  enough  the  various  kinds  of  closets, 
and  states  the  various  points  which  he  considers  should 
be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  one,  but  he  does  not 
attempt  at  all  to  show  bow  these  requirements  are 
met  m  the  various  apparatus,  but  leaves  his  readers 
to  apply  his  tests  to  a  hundred  different  closets  as  well  as 
they  may.  The  last  chapter  contains  several  extracts 
from  American  writers  concerning  the  trade,  and  the  two 
following  quotations  will  show  that  the  American  plumber 
is  the  object  of  the  same  unappreciative  badinage  as  his 
English  brother  craftsmen.  The  New  York  Herald  some 
:ime  since  said,  *  Three  weeks  ago  the  writer  sent  for  a 
>tumber  who  never  appeared,  but  yesterday  he  sent  in  a 
jil),*  to  which  the  Courier  y<?i/r//a/ replied,  *You  ought 
o  be  happy.  There  are  some  plumbers  who  would  have 
(ept  you  waiting  a  week  longer  for  your  bill.*  A 
x>rrespondent    of   the    Philadelphia    News  is  supposed 

0  ask,  '  Why  is  it  that  when  a  plumber  comes  to  fix  the 
>tpes  he  always  has  to  go  back  and  get  his  tools  ? '  To  this 
be  editor  makes  answer  :  *  Probably  because  a  long  and 
:areful  examination  convinces  him  that  he  can*t  repair  the 
lamages  without  tools.' 

The  second  pamphlet  on  the  drainage  of  dwellings  is  a 
rery  good  risumi  of  the  American  system  of  house-drain- 
ige,  containing  many  very  practical  hints  and  written  in 

1  Qietbodical  manner  not  often  discoverable  in  the  works 
\l  practical  men. 

If  we  look  for  the  special  circumstances  which  affect 
Numbing  work  in  Canada  we  shall  find  them  in  the  severe 
Ad  protracted  frosts  of  winter  and  the  heavy  snowfalls. 
>>nsequently  we  find  considerable  space  devoted  to  the 
aeans  to  be  employed  in  protecting  plumlers'  work,  &c., 
rom  injury  by  frost.  Our  author  omits  the  disconnecting 
rap  on  the  house-drain,  so  generally  insisted  upon  in  Eng- 
and,  because  in  winter  the  cold  air,  entering  by  it  and 
jcending  the  drains  and  soil-pipe,  is  likely,  in  his  opinion, 
o  freete  the  contents  of  the  traps,  and  so  cause  great 
nischief.  Mr.  Hughes  prefers  to  connect  the  house-drains 
lirect  with  the  sewers  ;  but  as  the  sewers  have  road- 
entilatnrs  spaced  some  forty  to  fifty  yards  apart,  the  air 
nteringby  these  ventilators  could  be  but  very  slightly  warmed 

0  its  passage  to  the  house-drain.  So  that  we  fail  to  see 
bat  anything  material  in  the  direction  of  warmth  is  gained 
y  the  omission  of  the  disconnecting  trap. 

A  chapter  of  this  very  practical  work  is  given  up  to  the 
rotection  of  pipes  from  cold  The  au^or  divides  the 
precautionary  measures  to  be  taken  into  four  heads  : — i. 
Preventive  measures  as  regards  position  or  situation  ;  2. 
Protection ;  3.  Mechanical  action ;  4.  Emptying  the 
ipes. 

To  take  the  last  head  first,  he  admits  the  value  of 
rrangements  for  emptying  the  pipes  during  a  frost  at 
ight,  though,  as  attention  is  requited  to  effect  the  object 

1  view,  he  places  but  little  reliance  upon  it. 

'  Mechanical  action  *  is,  in  other  words,  allowing  the 
ips  to  run,  though,  as  he  points  out,  this  often  results  in 
aste-pipes  being  frozen  up  solid. 

Under  '  protection  '  he  describes  various  kinds  of  casings 
hich  are  used  in  Canada  for  the  security  of  pipes  in  long- 
mtinued  frosts,  and  his  remarks  and  descriptions,  illu:;- 
ated  with  diagrams,  are  very  suggestive,  and  should  be 
tentively  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  first  of  the  four  heads  will  be  readily  understood, 
id  its  importance  is  in  the  work  before  us  very  properly 
si«ted  on. 
We  have  spoken  so  far  of  that  which  forms  the  most 


valuable  experience  to  an  English  engineer  ;  we  will  now 
take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

The  laying  of  small  pipe  draini  is  recommended  ;  but 
Mr.  Hughes  seem^  uncertain  about  the  proper  fall  to  be 
given  under  varying  circumstances,  although  he  would  find 
the  subject  exhaustively  treated  of  in  a  work  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  referred,  ue.  *  Bailey  Denton's  Lectures.' 
A  dtai^ram  shows  the  usual  American  arrangement  of  a 
soil-pipe  up  the  centre  of  the  house,  having  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  drain.  The  latter  is  not  laid  under  the  base- 
ment, but,  with  the  object  of  gaining  the  utmost  fall 
towards  the  sewer,  is  supported  against  an  internal  wall. 
The  object  aimed  at  is  good  enough,  but  the  idea  can 
hardly  be  effected  in  this  simple  manner  as  long  as  there 
are  sinks  and  closets  in  the  basement.  The  diagram 
shows,  indeed,  such  a  closet,  but  the  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  the  naive  expedient  of  raising  it  some  three  feet  or  so, 
and  approaching  it  by  a  formidable  flight  of  steps. 

In  the  second  chapter  our  author  advocates  the  subsoil 
drainage  of  the  sites  of  houses  with  p-oper  subsoil  drains, 
but,  where  these  cannot  be  laid,  he  advises  leaving  the 
joints  of  the  house-drain  open,  after  it  has  left  the  pre- 
mises, and  filling  round  them  with  gravel  and  broken 
stones— a  piece  of  advice  which  will  hardly  find 
acceptance  amongst  sanitary  engineers. 

Mr.  Hughes's  opinion  as  to  both  the  location  and 
choice  of  a  water-closet  are  rather  lax,  though  we  may  infer 
that  he  is  greatly  in  advance  of  those  for  whom  he  writes. 

As  to  location,  after  stating  that  a  water-closet  should 
be  placed  against  an  external  wall  and  should  be  provided 
witn  a  proper  window,  he  proceeds  to  describe  what  must 
be  done  when  closets  have  to  be  6xed  in  the  interior  of  a 
house  Mike  cupboards.*  Again,  he  says,  *  It  is  bad 
practice  to  fit  water-closets  in  the  centre  of  a  building,  but 
sometimes  it  cannot  be  avoided.'  Surely  no  writer  should 
admit  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  pan  water-closet  is  admitted  to  be  a  bad  apparatus, 
but  the  possibility  of  its  use  is  contemplated.  Certainly 
it  is  insisted  that  it  should  be  taken  do\»n  and  burnt  out 
'  twice  a  year,'  and  anyone  who  had  to  face  the  expense 
and  annoyance  of  these  half-yearly  cleansings  would,  we 
fancy,  soon  find  it  desirable  to  procure  a  more  reasonable 
and  effective  apparatus.  The  advanta«^e  of  fixing  plumbers' 
work  with  the  minimum  amount  of  woodwork  is  insisted 
on.  {See  Sanitary  Record  for  Jan.  15,  1885,  page 
304.)  The  author  sees  no  necessity  for  the  usual  boxing-up 
as  he  says,  '  Everyone  knows  what  the  apparatus  is  ;  no 
object  is  gained  by  trying  to  make  it  look  like  a  writing- 
desk  or  jewel-case. ' 

It  seems  that,  though  many  materials  have  been  used 
for  kitchen  sinks,  the  popular  one  in  Canada  is  plain  cast 
iron  (not  enamelled),  and  in  connection  with  these  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  holes  in  the  gratings  are  ^'enerally 
too  small  and  the  waste-pipes  too  large  to  be  effectively 
flushed  by  the  discharge — a  fault  which  we  have  con- 
stantly had  to  remark  upon  ourselves. 

There  are  many  terse  pieces  of  practical  advice  scat- 
tered through  the  pages  of  this  useful  little  work,  but  we 
have  only  space  to  call  attention  to  the  chapter  on  clean- 
liness. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  housewife  would  T  el  herself 
disgraced  if  every  nook  and  comer  of  her  hou  e  were  not 
kept  clean  and  spotless  by  countless  scouiings  and  sweep- 
ings. Nowadays  the  use  of  disinfectants,  powders,  and 
soaps  has  given  a  sense  of  security  result'ng  in  a  sad 
falling  off  in  the  scourings  and  cleansings  01  fifty  years  ago. 
We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  this  work  as  our  author 
docs,  with  the  following  recipe  written  by  1  physician  in 
answer  to  a  patient's  request  for  a  good  disinfe  iMit  to  use 
during  the  warm  weather  : — 

•  1^— Brush,  I  ;  pail,  I  ;  shovel,  I  ;  whee  i  ..rrow,  i  ; 
broom,  i;  doth,  i;  soap,  ad  lib  ;  aquapura^  ./uantum  suf. 
(plenty  of  clean  water).  Add  a  sufficient  quanii  v  ofbraini 
and  muscle  to  cause  the  whole  to  be  vigorou  iy  worked, 
and  use  in  large  quantities  until  compl  te  relief  is 
afforded.' 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


Bros.     99  Buchaniin  Street,  Gla^DW. 
This  sheet  a  an  elaboration  of  the  form  which  is  usually 

employed  upon  bnildings  of  importance,  or  upoa  which  ■ 
clerk  of  works  is  employed.  It  is  often  highly  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  labour  expended  upon  a  work 
either  during  pTogiess  or  at  completion,  and  it  isoolyby 
careful  analysis  of  this  description  that  such  a  result  can 
be  arrived  at.  either  to  settle  disputes,  arrange  prices,  ui 
furnish  statistics  which  are  lo  often  required.  The  value 
of  material  can  always  be  more  or  less  accurately  deter- 
mined by  measurement,  but  lime  expended  upon  building 
works  must  be  recorded,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
anive  even  at  an  approiinmte  estimate  of  labonr  onder- 
gone.  First  amoog  the  many  influences  at  work  to 
impede  operations  is  the  weather,  which  will  often  make 
or  mar  the  pioflt  upon  a  building  transaction ;  accord- 
ingly we  And  the  usual  space  for  work  and  lime  stopped 
under  unfavourable  conditions.  The  lines  allotted  to  the 
numbers  and  dates  of  drawings,  letters,  Slc.,  received  from 
the  architect  are  insufficient,  as  two  or  three  clumsily- 
written  figure*  would  fill  these  spaces,  and  the  same 
remark  would  apply  to  'Drawings  required.'  There  is 
plenty  of  room,  however,  for  '  Remarks,  and  that  boon  to 
the  builder  and  bane  to  the  architect,  '  Extras.'  In  the 
interests  of  the  great  unemployed  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  'busy'  portions  of  these  generally  useful  and  com- 
pact sheets  wilt  be  largely  filled,  not  only  in  the  north,  but 
m  all  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 


RuUs  la  be  observtd  by  Nursis  in  Charge  of  In/ecliaus 

Diseaits  in  Hospitals  and  Privale   Houses.     By  Rev. 

J.  H.  TiMiNS,  M.A.,  F.G.S.      West  Mailing  :  W.  G. 

Chamberlain. 

IsOLAnON,  fresh  air,  and  perfect  cleanliness  are  the  three 

great  requisities  in  the  nursingof  cases  of  infectious  disease. 

The  antbor  of  this  little  pamphlet  apparently  places  most 

reliance  on  the  use  of  certain  'dbinfectants,'  foi  the  use  of 

which  he  gives  minute  insliuctions.     In  our  opinion  these 

are  calculated   lo   do    harm    indirectly  by   withdrawing 

the  attention  of  the  nurse  and  other  attendants  from  the 

vitally  important  points  we  mentioned  abovtf.and  also  by 

imparting  a  false  sense  of  security,  provided  certain  almost 

superstitious  rites  are  complied  with. 


yahresberiehl  iiber  die  Fortsekrille  und  Leistungen  auf  dim 
Gebiete  der  Hygiene,  im  Jakrt  1883,  Von  Professor 
Dr.  Uffblmann  in  Rostock.  Braunschweil :  1884. 
This  year-book,  which  appears  as  a  supplement  lo  and 
uniform  with  the  Viirteljahrsschrift  fSr  offentlirhe  Gesund- 
heilsf/Ifp,  will  be  found  an  indispensable  companion  lo 
the  student  of  hygiene.  It  contains  notices  of  every 
work,  pamphlet,  and  article  of  any  importance  that  has 
appeared  m  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
languages  during  the  year,  the  precise  references  being 

K'  ten  as  footnotes.  Militaiy  hygiene  alone  is  excluded,  as 
ring  in  Germany  an  organ  of  its  owil  The  contents 
are  arranged  under  twenty  principal  heads  or  sections,  and 
filll  indexes  of  subjects  and  of  authorities  are  appended. 

The  com^ler  has  evidently  read  each  produciian  with 
some  care,  for  it  ii  remarkable  how  clearly  he  gives  the 
p»t  of  each,  and  picks  out  anything  really  new  or  of 
spedal  value.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  index,  but  an 
qiitome  and  a  review,  and  as  such  will  save  the  student 
much  labour  and  time,  frequently  indeed  rendering  actual 
reference  supeifluous.  The  statistics  given  under  infectious 
disease*,  for  example,  are  as  complete  as  any  one  could 
wish.  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  give  anything  like  an 
Mbstitet  ol  a  KOik  containing  in  Z40  pages  references  to 
the  litenlj  contributions  of  about  600  diAeienX  'ndvoiv 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VENTILATION  OF  PUBLIC  SEWEI 
Mr.  C.  Bond  has  asked  two  or  three  reiy 
questions  upon  sewer  ventilation.  I  will  answei 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  in  a  practical 
from  experience  sadly  injurious  lo  myicM,  of 
will  give  an  account.  I  am  of  opinion,  and 
been,  Ihat  the  only  correct  way  to  ventilate  set 
means  of  up-cast  shafts  from  the  crown  of  the  se 
given  points,  carried  up  above  the  eaves  of  il 
which  are  in  close  proximity,  but  not  into  a  shaft 
to  any  chimney.  For  one  reason  above  all  othei 
is  a  danger,  keep  as  far  from  it  as  you  Can.  ^ 
think  there  is  the  danger  that  many  imagine  of  I 
gas  blowing  down  the  chimney.  My  reason  for 
Is  in  consequence  of  tests  I  have  made,  which  I 
endeavour  lo  describe,  and,  after  that,  give  som 
For  the  result.  First,  I  had  a  gas  stove  on  whici 
an  iron  vessel  filled  with  cold  water  ;  the  lid  wi 
cally  seated.  From  the  top  of  the  lid  I  fixed  ove 
ture  of  2  inches  diameter  a  tube,  3  feet  6  inches  I 
a  turned  down  nose,  through  which  I  got  steam 
pressure  when  the  water  was  boiling.  I  then 
glass  cylinder,  6  inches  diameter,  on  b  box,  toincb< 
with  an  aperture  in  one  side,  4  inches  diamel», 
air  into  the  box.  I  placed  the  turn-down  nos. 
into  the  top  of  the  gloss  cylinder,  through  whicl 
distinctly  see  the  action  of  the  steam,  and,  aslaai 

1  could  not  get  the  steam  down  the  cylinder  d 

2  inches  before  it  took  a  direct  and  rapid  up-ciu 
closed  the  aperture  in  the  box,  and  cut  oW  the  all 
result  was  the  steam  travelled  about  z  inches  loi 
the  cylinder,  and  the  up-cast  was  considerably  li 
but  in  no  Instance  could  I  gel  it  down  into  the 
it  understood  the  experiments  were  made  in  a  n 
and  secondly  in  the  outer  air.  so  I  had  iolc 
external  air  to  give  me  the  results  alternately.  I 
I  came  lo  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  lii 
apprehended  by  many  of  sewer-gos  blowing 
chimney,  and  for  a  reason  obvious  to  me,  as  il 
if  sewer-gas  will  blow  down  a  chimney,  the  room 
chimney  that  would  admit  of  that  would  alinji  i 
il  is  evident  that  there  would  be  a  down-cistu 
cast.  Taking  the  average  of  chimneys  the  poo 
smoky  ones  is  very  small.  Not  only  so,  it  doeil 
because  a  chimney  smokes  Ihat  sewer-gas  will  bio 

For  instance,  when  sewer-gas  leaves  the  a^ 
it  has  to  be  carried  by  the  air  or  wind  to  the  n 
hood  of  the  chimney,  and  if  it  cany  it  there  vb; 
the  chimney?  I  dare  not  thiok  any  scientific  tu 
there  is  a  sufficient  down-cast  in  a  chimaey  to 
sucker,  and  unless  il  so  acts  it  is  a  thousand  d 
one  against  tlie  gas  blowing  down,  and  it  is  alle 
sihle  for  it  to  do  so  if  a  fire  is  burning  and  I 
escapes.  That  being  so,  anyone  can  saln^  Ud 
smoke  versus  sewer-gas.  If  a  sewer  be  properir 
by  the  means  of  up.cast  shafts  the  pent-up  gas  ■ 
be  exhausted,  and  the  generation  from  day  to  < 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Street  gratii^  to ! 
a  mistake,  as  it  is  clear  that  all  the  escape  boD 
a  tendency  to  travel  upwards,  and  the  f^iff^  u 
wiU  inhale  it  in  its  course.  Tnie,  it  may  becooi 
still  the  deleterious  effecti  are  as  sure,  if  kv  i^ 
gas  escape  at  an  altitude  of  3J  or  40  het,  a  bej 
the  air  is  never  stationary.  Supposing  it  dwald 
it  would  become  more  disCnbattd  and  dli 
sequcntly  less  injurious.  I  know  of  a  &ih>c« 
,  ^bete  some  three  yean  ago  the  CorpoiatiiK  «b 
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to  Open  all  the  town  gratings,  and  in  leii  than  forty-eight 
hours  the  whole  town  was  impr^nated  with  sewer-gas. 
After  this  experience  the  gratings  wcie  closed.  These 
facts  prove  that  the  gas  will  eicape  al  any  opening-  I  have 
for  yean  advocated  the  closing  uf  the  ground  tine  gratings 
and  the  sabstitution  of  up-cast  sharts,  and  I  believe  this 
wilt  have  to  be  dune  befaie  a  perfect  system  of  sewer 
venlilation  k  accomplished.  The  sewei-gas  from  street 
flings  is  just  as  dangerous  \i  inhaled  as  though  il  was 
inhaled  in  a  house,  the  only  diFFerence  is  that  with  the 
gas  in  the  open  air  more  oxygen  is  inhaled  with  il  and  it 
b  more  ditaled,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  inhaled, 
so  is  the  effect.  I  teel  sure  there  is  not  one  petson  out  of 
every  thousand  knows  the  dreadful  effects  of  sewer-gas 
upon  the  human  systetn.  Where  it  is  delected  it  is 
usually  treated  as  an  unpleasant  smelt,  and  is  so  passed 
by ;  and,  further,  it  is  often  attributed  to  something  else, 
SQch  as  greens-waler  put  down  the  sink  by  a  ihoughitess 
servant,  when  in  fact  it  is  one  oF  Ibe  most  deadly  enemies 
with  which  man  comes  in  contact,  and  which  under  the  { 
present  lystem  of  drnin  ventilation  he  cannot  avoid-  To 
my  own  cost  and  sorrow  J  have  of  late  had  this  fact  so 
forcibly  inipies5cd  upon  me,  that  in  whatever  form 
sewei-gas  approaches  me,  or  however  disguised,  il  wilt  be 
difficult  to  deceive  me. 

I  wilt  now  give  a  short  account  of  my  experience  of 
sewer-gas  and  the  dreadful  ravages  il  makes.  In  March 
of  last  year  I  with  my  family  occupied  a  certain  house  in 
the  suburbs.  Within  a  space  of  five  days  Irom  taking 
possession  the  whole  six  in  family  and  the  servant  had 
continual  bad  headaches.  We  then  began  to  detect  a  bad 
smell  at  times.  In  fourteen  days  my  eMest  daughter  had 
a  very  severeattack  of  penistent  diarrhoea-  The  stench  in- 
creased each  day  as  the  drains  became  more  used.  Within 
two  months  the  whole  of  us  (except  the  youngest  boy  of 
thirteen  years,  the  reason  for  whose  immunity  J  will  explain 
further  on)  liecame  so  debilitated  thai  we  were  unable  10 
keep  about  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  lime.  My  own 
case  was  that  of  wasting  of  the  flesh,  so  that  in  eight  weeks 
I  lost  in  weight  16J  lbs.  My  wife,  eldest  son,  and 
youngest  daughter  were  in  the  first  stage  of  diphlheria- 
At  that  period  small  blood  blisters  began  to  show  (hem- 
selves  on  the  back  of  my  hands.  We  were  under  medical 
treatment  over  two  months  before  our  medical  attendant 
could  pronounce  us  safe.  This  gentleman  pronounced 
tlie  illness  of  myself  and  family  to  be  blood  poisoning, 
brought  on  by  bad  sanitary  arranKements,  and  ordered  us 
to  leave  the  house  immediately.  This  we  did,  and  within 
eight  or  nine  weeks  we  no  longer  needed  medical  atten- 
tion. During  Ibe  time  we  occupied  Ibe  house  I  made 
many  complaints  to  the  landlord,  but  all  the  satisfaction  I 
got  was  he  thought  1  was  very  particular.  Such  cases  as 
these  should  surely  not  be  left  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  1 
landlord,  but  part  of  the  evil  should  be  remedied  at  the 
fountain  bead ~the  sewer.  It  is  now  nine  months  since  we 
left  the  bouse,  but  we  still  feel  ihe  injurious  effects  caused 
by  bad  sanitation.  As  I  previously  mentioned,  the  youngest 
boy  escaped,  on  account  of  being  in  the  house  only  at 
night.  I  hope  1  have  given  some  idea  of  the  dangers  of 
sewer-gos.  and  a  remedy  gainst  the  dangers, 

I  shall  be  prepared  at  any  given  time  10  go  through  the 
experiments  I  have  before  named,  on  any  number  of 
scientific  gentlemen  giving  me  notice  of  their  desire  lo  see 
them.  Ei>aAR  AldouS- 

Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Knglneer. 

a  Elmhurst,  Upton  Line, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 

A   NEW   DEPARTURE    IN  HOUSE   DRAINAGE. 

Allow  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  felt  upon  observ- 
ing that  Mr,  W,  P  .  Buchan  had  found  lime,  whilst 
rearranging  the  awards  of  the  Heallh  Exhibition,  to  notice 
M.  humble  contribution  of  mine  to  your  pages. 

Sanitary  engineers  have  for  years  steadily  worked  at  the 
problem  of  h^use  drainage  with,  I  hope,  some  success ; 


but  now  they  need  trouble  themselves  no  more  upon  the 
subject,  as  Mr-  Buchan,  in  his  usual  diffident  manner,  has 
finally  informed  us  as  to  which  arrangement  it  is  that  may 
claim  the  title  of  'hrst-class  style.'  As  to  that  other 
arrangement  of  mine,  alas,  it  appears  that  it  must  be 
content  lo  regard  itself  as  'second  rate,' whatever  Ihat 

Mr,  Buchan  is  the  maker  of  a  trap  designed  lo  be  fixed 
al  the  foot  of  a  soil-pipe — an  excellent  trap  of  its  kind,  no 
doubt.  But  as  the  adoption  of  my  proposal  would  lend 
to  abolish  the  use  of  such  traps,  I  am  not  altogether 
astonished  that  he  docs  not  reganl  it  witb  favour. 

As  to  my  proposal  being  new,  I  carefully  guarded 
myself  on  the  subject  in  ihe  article  in  question,  Several 
persons  have  been  good  enough  to  tell  me  of  cases  in 
which  they  supposed  tbat  the  system  I  described  hod  been 
used.  But  upon  inquiry  in  each  case  I  found  Ihey  were 
very  different,  though  they  bore,  may  be,  some  resem- 
bhince  lo  m^  work  in  this  or  that  detail. 

One  detail  which  is  found  in  several  arrangements  tbat 
I  have  inquired  into,  is  a  double  soil-pipe  with  trap  at 
fool,  which  would  provide  for  the  venlilaling  the  soil-pipe 
in  the  natural  way,  i.t.  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of 
water,  and  il  is  simply  the  adoption  lo  a  ioil-pipt  only,  of 
the  principle  which  I  suggest  should  be  completely  adopted 
throughout  wasle-pipes,  soil-pipes,  and  drains ;  using  the 
least  possible  number  of  traps,  and  relying  upon  one  effec- 
tive venlilation  pipe  for  the  entire  system. 

Feb.  20,  188s.  D.  J.  Ebbettb. 

AWARDS  AT  THE   HEALTH   EXHIBITION. 

By  request  of  Jury  No.  9  of  the  late  Heallh  Exhibition, 
we  forwarded,  al  the  commencement  of  last  August,  several 
fillers,  which  the  circular  staled  were  'to  be  tested.'  I'hey 
have  just  now  been  relumed  to  us,  and,  lo  our  astonish- 
ment, we  find  that  they  have  tmt  been  tested,  not  a  drop 
of  water  having  ever  been  passed  through  them.  You  will 
understand  thai  the  nature  of  spongy  iron  renders  it  easy 
to  affirm  this  with  certainty.  It  appears  almost  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  only  known  way  to  test  filters  as 
lo  their  sanitary  merits  consists  in  a.  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic comparison  of  water  before  and  after  filtration 
through  them-  Such  testing  can,  indeed,  have  been  the 
only  reasonable  object  in  retaining  filters  for  almost  seven 
months,  extending  far  beyond  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Surely  nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  hollowness 
of  at  least  some  of  the  awards  made  by  the  jury.  Will 
Ihe  committee  or  the  jury  allow  this  stigma  to  rest  on  them 


II  they  ni 


e  the  individual  who  i 


ward  himself  and  explain  by  what  means  he  arrived  at  his 
conclusions,  which  were  opposed  lo  all  scientific  and  prac- 
tical evidence  on  the  subject. 

The  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company. 
T.  G,  Miller,  Manager, 

[We    are    requested   to  publish   the    following  eorre- 
spondence,  wlucb  may'probably  be  taken  as  typical  of  much 
past,  present,  and  lo  come. — £d,] 
E.  C.  Owen,  Esq., 
Secretary, 

Inventions  Exhibition, 

South  Kensington. 
Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  printed  notice  refusing  my 
application  for  space  at  the  above  Exhibition.  As  that 
application  referred  lo  several  patents  which  have  not 
been  shown  al  any  Exhibition,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
informing  me  on  what  ground  my  application  has  been 
refused,  and  the  more  so  as  I  happen  to  be  aware  that 
you  are  at  Ibe  present  lime  promising  space  to  people 
who  have  not  «s  yet  sent  in  any  formal  application,  moch 
lets  as  I  did  within  ihe  stipulated  dales.  I  would  call 
your  Bltention  to  the  fact  that  I  was  an  eihibhor  of  Ihree 
of  my  patents  at  the  lateinsCiaiui  ¥^l.\lI;&sa^  ^-iij^aiD£s«., 
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■Dd  in  addition  to  which  I  ventilated  the  olScei  of  ihe 
execntive,  the  lectare  (holre,  the  lish  dining-room,  and 
■Duth  wing  gratuitously.  My  exhibits  were  nmongst  the 
most  altTEctive  featurei  of  Ihe  Exhibition,  and  dTew 
crowds  of  people  to  inspect  them.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  jurors  recommended  an  award,  the  Executive  Council 
overruled  their  decision  on  the  ground  of  my  exhibili 
beiT^  forei^  to  the  object  of  the  Exhibition.  This 
objection  was  quite  unfouaded,  as  ship  ventilators  and 
working  models  of  ventilated  holds  of  steam  trawlers 
were  amongst  my  exhibits,  and  were  specially  examined 
by  the  jurors.  In  the  Health  Exhibition  I  again  applied 
ibr  space,  including  not  only  my  fanner  patents,  but 
several  new  ones.  I  was  offered  abnul  as  much  as  was 
equivalent  to  the  superlicial  area  of  a  single  compartment 
of  a  fiist-class  railway  carriage,  although  at  the  same 
time  literally  acres  of  space  were  being  allotted  to 
jams,  pickles,  and  lugar-plums.  In  the  present  Exhibition, 
although  I  have  again  added  to  my  list  of  novelties,  my 
application  b  who%  refused,  the  cry  having  gone  npfor 


the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  circamstanccs  of  I 
case.     VouTS  faithfully,  (Signed)     R.  Oakuv 

135  High  Holbom,  W.C. 
Dec.  24,  1884. 

Interoatlooal  loventiona  Exhibition, 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Dec  27.  'SSi 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  i^Cti  in- 
and  r^ret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  the  decision  of 
Council,  as  previously  communicated  to  you  with  ref«o 
to  your  application  for  space  at  this  Ediibition,  iniul 
considered  as  final.     Vouis  raithfully, 

(Signed)     Edward  Cunliffe  Owes,  Stan: 
R.  O^kiey,  Esq. 

■  HOUSE-DIiAIN  VENTILATION.' 
We  have  read  wiih  much  interest  the  remarks  nil 
have  appeared  in  your  columns  on  the  above  subject,  I 
there  is  one  point  which  we  should  like  to  urge,    [f 


-Diigramnu  c 
and    Ihe  ptrstmncl    be  ng  I  may  be  allowed  ti 


pnaktllf  idenliatl  Ihroaghont  the  three  bxhib 
course  pnnued  ii  no  doubt  dictated  \tj  one  muid     \.n\e% 
t  receire  a  MiiiliK[<»7  reply  to  th«  UtlM,  I  \W»d  to  t»i\ 
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In  either  of  Iheie  cues  the  nonnal  TcniUating  cvnent 
would  not,  ne  imagine,  be  materially  affected  whether 
matter  were  passing  down  the  soil-pipe  or  aoL 

ir,  however,  ibe  nil-pipe  take  tlie  place  or  the  npeatt 
TenlilAting  sbari,  then,  during  the  'reremi  of  the  current  * 
in  the  Mil  pipe,  the  foul  ale  would  be  emitted  from  the 
aperture  intended  for  the  inlet  [Fig.  I  ibowi  snch  a 
plan.) 

Bui,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Mil-pipe  is  made  the 
downcast  venlilating  pipe,  the  effect  is  to  ventilate  both 
hotue-draio  and  soil-pipe  with  one  contiauons  stream  of 
air,  which  is  stimulated  by  the  passage  of  matter  down 
the  soil-pipe,  no  '  reversal  of  Ibe  current '  being  postible. 
(Fig.  3  shows  such  a  scheme-) 

It  is  a  system  of  ventilatioD  which  we  have  adapted  for 
Mme  years  past,  and   will,  we  think,  stand  on  its  own 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  sanitary  appliances 
in  general,  end  dip-lraps  in  particular.  For  oar  own  part 
we  thoroughly  endorse  the  opinion  that  a  dip-trap  is  a 
'useless  impediment  in  the  passage  of  the  sewage  from 
the  soil-pipe  to  the  drain '  (Knight's  '  By-laws,'  p.  102). 
Moreover  they  increase  the  cost  of  tanitajj  work,  and  are 
therefore  undesirable. 

The  sooner  ii  it  clearly  undentood  thai  a  scheme  of 
drain  ventilation  should,  for  its  locceiii 
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any  ^pedat  sanitary  appliance  (which  can,  of  course,  be 
costly  or  the  reverse)  the  belter  for  the  public  health,  the 
public  j)urse,  and  the  cause  of  sanitary  science  as  well. 

Sharp  &  Co. 


LAW  REPORTS, 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE. 

Court  of  Appeal. 

Ballard  v.   Tomlinson, 

This  appeal  raised  an  interesting  and  important  point 
as  to  the  right  of  one  or  two  owners  of  wells  having  a 
common  source  of  supply  from  underground  water  to  re- 
strain the  neighbouring  owner  from  so  dealing  with  his  well 
as  to  cause  the  water  which  the  other  owner  pumped  out  of 
his  well  to  be  polluted.     It  appeared  that  since  1849  the 
plaintifi^  a  brewer  at  Brentford,  drew  the  water  for  brew- 
ing from  a  well  sunk  to  a  depth  of  222  ft.  into  the  London 
clay  and  bricked  round.     From  the  bottom  of  the  well  a 
pipe  was  carried  through  the  Thanet  sand  into  the  chalk, 
to  a  depth  of  about  300  ft.  from  the  surface.     From  the 
sand  and   chalk,   which   were  water-bearing  strata,  the 
water  found   its  way  by  natural  pressure  into  the   well, 
from  which  the  plaintiff  raised  it   by  pumping.      About 
ninety-nine  yards  from  that  well,  the  defendant  also  had  a 
well  of  similar  construction  and  going  down  to  about  the 
same  depth  in  the  sand  and  chalk,  but  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  about  10  ft.  higher  than  at  the  plaintiff's  well. 
The  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  both  wells  were  sup- 
plied from  the  subterranean  water.    The  defendant,  having 
ceased  to  use  his  well,  made  a  drain  by  which  the  sewage 
was  discharged  into  it.     The  plaintiff  complained  that  the 
sewage  had  polluted  the  water  in  his  well,  and  he  claimed 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  so  using  his 
well  as  to  pollute  the  water  in,  or  comincj  into,  the  plaintiff's 
well,  and  also  claimed  damages  for  the  injury  caused  by 
the  pollution.     For  the  plaintiff  it  was  argued  that,  though 
there  can  be  no  property  in  underground  water  flowing  in 
natural  undefined   channels,   and   therefore  a   landowner 
may  so  deal  with  such  water  as  to  deprive  his  neighbour  of 
it  entirely,  yet  he  cannot  so  use  his  well  as  to  present  his 
neighbour  drawing  pure  water.     It  was  also  said  that  the 
defendant's  well    and  pipe   were   artificial   channels,    so 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  consequence  of  allowing 
sewage  to  flow  into  the  well.     The  fact  of  the  pumping, 
it  was  said,  could  make  no  difference,   for  in  either  case 
nature  would  All  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  water.     For  the  defendant  it  was  argued  that   he 
had  not  polluted  any  water  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  any 
property,  and  that  if  the  plaintiff  chose  to  draw  the  water 
from  the  common  supply  he  must  take  it  as  he  found  it ; 
and,  further,  that  the  effect  would  not  have  been  caused 
but  for  the  plaintiff's  act  in  pumping.     Mr.  Justice  Pear- 
son gave  judgment    for    the   defendant   {see  Sanitary 
Record,  March  15,  1S84,  p.  447),  being  of  opinion  that 
the  plaintiff  had  no  greater  right  to  the  quality  of  the  water 
than  he  had  to  the  quantity,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
incidents  to  the  use  of  the  water  that  the  plaintiff  should 
take  it  subject  to  everything  which  had  occurred  to  it  by 
reason  of  the  use  of  it  by  other  landowners  before  it  could 
reach  his  land.     P>om  that  judgment  the  plaintiff  now 
appealed. 

Their  lordships  delivered  judgment,  allowing  the  appeal. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  sewage  had  been  collected  in  an  artificial 
shaft  on  the  defendant's  land,  and  that  it  had  percolated 
or  been  drawn  through  by  the  plaintiff's  act  into  the  water 
under  the  plaintiff's  land,  and  that  it  had  fouled  that 
water.  It  was  clear  that  no  one  has  at  any  time  any 
property  in  water  percolating  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  even  while  it  is  under  his  land.  But  it  was  equally 
c/ear  (hat  every  one  has  a  right  lo  appropriate  such  water 


and  may  prevent  it  frotn  going  on  to  the  land  of  oAer^ 

So  bis  neighbour  below  may  cause  such -water  oq  the  kii 

above  to  come  upon  his  land,  and  may  absolutely  depiiiv 

his  neighbour  of  it.    Therefore  no  one  has  any  propatjin 

percolating  water,  but  every  one  has  a  right  to  appropriate 

the  whole  of  it.     The  percolating  water  is  a  comniQo 

reservoir  or  source,  in  which  no  one  has  any  property,  bht 

from  which  any  one  has  a  right  to  appropriate  any  (puntitf. 

Then  the  question  arose  whether  any  one  of  these  wb» 

have  that  unliraiited  right  of  appropriatioo,  bat  of  wlm 

each-  his  no  greater  rights  than  the  others,  has  a  right  to 

contaminate  the  common  reservoir,  or  whether  he  is  boad 

not  to  do  anything  which   would   prevent  any  of  tlioB 

persons  obtaining  the  full  value  of  their  right.     It  wastm; 

as  suggested,  that  the  defendant  by  polluting  the  coom 

reservoir  did  not  pollute  that  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  aof 

property.     If  all  the  plaintiff  could   show  was  that  the 

common  source  was  contaminated,  he  could  not  before  lie 

had  appropriated  any  part  of  it,  maintain  an  actioo  ■ 

respect  of  that  contamination.     But  it  did  not  follow  tbt 

he  could  not  maintain  the  action  when  he  had  appropriated 

it,  if  there  was  evidence  that  the  water  which  he  hid  a 

right  to  appropriate  had  been  contaminated  by  that  which 

another  person  had  done  to  the  common  source;  in  other 

words,  although  no  one  has  any  property  in  such  a  souoe, 

yet,  inasmuch  as  every  one  has  a  right  10  appropriate  it,  be 

has  a  right  to  appropriate  it  in  a  natural  state,  and  noose 

has  a  right  to  contaminate  the  common  source  so  as  to 

prevent  his  neighbour  having  his  right  of  appropriatioo. 

As  to  the  point  that  the  pollution  vrould  not  have  beea 

caused  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  used  artificial  means,  aod, 

therefore,  that  it  must  be  taken  to  have  been  his  act,  tbat 

was  not  a  true  proposition.     The  question  of  natural,  as 

distinguished  from  unnatural,  user  never  applies  to  piaia- 

tiffs,  but  only  to  defendants.    As  long  as  a  person  doesuot 

use  any  means  which  are  unlawful  as  against  his  neighboors 

however  artificial  or  extensive  those  means  may  be,  he  has 

a  right  to  use  them,  and  the  right  to  appropriate  the  coo- 

mon  source  is  not  diminished  by  such  user.     The  qnedin 

of  natural   and  unnatural   user    only  goes  to  this,  that 

although  a  defendant  does  contaminate  water  or  anythnf 

else  which  goes  on  to  his  neighbour's  land  ;  yet,  if  that  aa 

is  only  what  has   been   called  the  'natural  user' of  the 

land,  and  although  by  that  act  the  neighbour  is  iojoroi, 

the  defendant  is  not  liable,  because,  otherwise,  he  coiU 

not  use   his  land   at  all.     With   regard  to  the  comoioa 

source  the  question  does  not  depend  upon  persons  beiij 

contiguous  neighbours  ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in  bfl 

the  defendant   has  contaminated   the  common  soaice,  t 

signifies  not  how  far   the  plaintiff  may  be  distant  froa 

him,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  plaintiff  has  beeninjw«^ 

by  the  act  of  the  defendant.     Therefore,  upon  a  qoestioa 

which  was  uncovered  by  authority,  his  loixiship  was  unahk 

to  agree  with  the  learned  judge.     1  he  ground  on  which 

he  disagreed  was  that  no  one  has  any  property  in  peiO" 

lating  water,  which,  as  it  comes  from  a  common  soace. 

every  one  has  a  right  to  appropriate  but  no  one  hasarighl 

to  injure. 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  was  of  the  same  opinion.  "Hit 
right  to  underground  water  was  a  natural  incident  of  the 
ownership  of  land.  The  defendant  was  not  excfOSBC 
that  natural  right,  and  was  not  taking  the  nndetgroaid 
water,  hut  was  putting  upon  his  land  filth  which  got  do«a 
to  the  underground  water  which  was  partly  under  his  bid 
and  partly  under  the  land  of  the  plaintiff*.  As  soon  ts  the 
defendant's  act  interfered  with  the  plaintiff^s  natonlr^ 
of  ownership  there  was  a  cause  of  action. 

Lord  Justice  Lindley  delivered  a  written  judgment  to 
the  same  effect. 

Fish-Vrying  a  Nuisance. 
fftmlderskaw  V.  Martm. 

This  case  raised  a  question  under  the  Public  Heakh 
Act  1875,  as  to  what  is  a  'nuisance,*  and  whether  or  aotii 
must  be  injurious  to  health.  An  infonnatioii  bad  beea 
laid  against  a.  fishmonger  at  Liwefse4ce»  near  I)evsb»7» 
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e,  for  causing  a  '  nuisance '  by  the  smell  of  frying 
I  there  was,  according  to  the  provision  in  the 
calth  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.,  cap.  55,  sect. 
certi6cate  of  a  medical  man  to  that  effect — that 
I  that  it  was  a  nuisanee,  the  words  of  the  statute 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health. '  The  magistrates, 
rejected  the  ccrtiSccte  as  insufficient,  because  it 
dd  the  words  *  or  injurious  to  health,'  though  the 
the  Act  are  not  conjunctive  but  disjunctive,  and 
ifused  to  entertain  the  complaint.  (See  Sani  lARy 
,  Jan.  IS,   1884,  page  372,  and   May  15,  1884, 

>mplainant  appealed,  but  Lord  Coleridge  said  the 
too  clear  for  argument.  The  medical  certificate  was 
ifficicnt.  for  the  words  of  the  Act  were  *  a  nuisance 
)us  to  health  '  (not  *  and  *),  and  there  might  be  a 
not  injurious  to  health,  or  there  might  be  some- 
ijurious  to  health  though  not  a  nuisance,'  so  that 
icate  was  quite  sufficient,  and,  indeed,  an  indict- 
ler  this  enactment  (if  it  were  an  indictable  offence) 
lat  the  thing  was  <a  nuisance  and  injurious  to 
would  be  had,  as  being  double  and  alleging  two 
offences.  Consequently  the  case  was  sent  back  to 
strates. 

The  Truth  about  a  Dust-Heap. 
Andrezas  v.  Mansfield, 

ras  an  action  arising  out  of  an  injunction  which 
itiff  had  obtained  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
abbish  into  a  field  opposite  his  house,  so  as  to 
nuisance  by  means  of  an  offensive  smell  injurions 
aintiffs  health  and  comfort.  THe  interim  injunc- 
been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  by 
of  court  it  was  not  to  be  made  perpetual  until 
ion  of  fact  whether  there  was  such  a  nuisance  as 
ad  first  been  ascertained  by  a  jury.  Hence  the 
oquiry. 

laintiff  was  the  owner  of  a  small  freehold  at  Strat- 
ere  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  gardener,  and 

his  premises  was  a  field  which  was  rented  by  the 
It  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  carting  dust  and 

The  carts  would  have  to  pass  the  plaintiffs 
ind  he  complained  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
occasioned  by  the  dust  and  paper  which  were 
to  his  house  as  the  carts  passed.  Later  in  the 
he  weather  became  warmer,  and  particularly  when 
oth  warm  and  wet,  the  dust  heap,  which  was  100 
m  his  house,  began  to  throw  off  noxious  gases,  and 
I  became  so  bad  as  seriously  to  affect  the  health 
:lf  and  family.  A  plague  of  fiies  next  settled  on 
and  added  to  his  discomfort,  and  about  a  month 
len  the  heap  was  sifted  into  what  is  called  soft  and 
e,  the  smell  became  so  intolerable  that  the  plaintiff, 
nder  medical  advice,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
i   take  his  family  to  the  seaside  to  recruit  their 

Several    neighbours    confirmed    the    plaintifi*s 

as  having  themselves  suffered  from   the  smell, 
or  three  doctors  were  called,  one  of  whom  de- 
he  heap  as  a  mixture  of  abominations. 
le  defence,  as  usual,  an  equally  strong  body  of 

was  called  to  contradict  the  plaintiffs  story, 
urs  were  produced  who  said  they  had  smelt  no 
id  several  scientific  witnesses  were  called   who 

said  they  could  detect  no  smell  beyond  that 
•rdinary  dust-bin,  but  that  it  was  physically 
le  under  the  circumstances  that  there  could  be 
I  smell  as  alleged,  one  of  these  witnesses,  Dr. 

Tidy,  declaring  his  opinion  that  such  an  idea  was 
diculous,  as  the  noxious  gases  from  the  heap  must 
m  oxidised  before  they  could  have  reached  the 
»  house.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the  defence  that, 
;  such  a  smell  as  that  complained  of,  the  true 
as  to  be  traced  to  other  causes  existing  in  the 
Thood. 

rt  eventoally  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
a  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  thereupon  gave  judgment 


and  granted  a  perpetual  injonction«to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  continuing  the  nuisance.    . 

Alleged  Excess  of  Water-Rate. 

Henderson  v.  The  Folkestone  Waterawrks  Company. 

The  question  here,  as  counsel  said,  was  noveL  The 
plaintiff,  the  owner  and  occupier  of  a  house  at  Folkestone, 
had  been,  as  he  alleged,  rated  by  the  water  company  in 
excess  of  what  was  held  to  be  legal  in  Dobbs's  case  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  he  had  paid  the  amount  demanded 
of  him  under  the  impression  that  he  was  bound  to  do  so, 
and  now  he  sued  the  company  to  recover  back  the  excess.* 
The  cmnpany,  on  their  side,  set  up  that  it  was  a  voluntary 
payment  and  not  recoverable.  The  plaintiff  set  up  in 
answer  that  it  was  paid  by  compulsion.  But  the  Court 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  payment  was  voluntarv. 

Lord  Coleridge  said  the  law  was  quite  clear  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  recover  back  this  money.     No  doubt 
when  money  paid  under  an  error  in  law  had  been  extorted 
or  obtained  by  duress  or  any  kind  of  compulsion  it  could 
be  recovered  back,  but  that  was  not  the  case  here.     The 
law  once  ascertained  to  have  been  against  the  party  who 
had  thus  by  compulsion  obtained  payment  of  the  money, 
it  can  be  recovered  back,     fiut  here  at  the  time  the  money 
was  paid,  which  was  before  Dobbs's  case,  the  law  was  in 
favour  of  the  company,  and  there  was  no  authority  to  show 
that  it  could  be  recovered  back  on  account  of  a  judidaL 
decision  reversing  the  former  understanding  of  the  law.^. 
Moreover,  in  this  case  the  payment  was  voluntary,  and" 
the  assessment  had  been  altered  as'  to  the  future.     If  the 
plaintiff  desired  to  dispute  the  assessment  he  could  have 
applied  to  the  magistrates  to  reduce  it  under  the  statutory 
power  so  to  do.     The  law,  however,  did  not  allow  money 
voluntarily  paid  under  a  mistake  in  law  to  be  recovered 
back. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  concurred,  and  observed  that 
though  the  amount  involved  was  small  the  principle  in- 
volved was  important,  and  the  question  had  been  decided 
in  our  Courts  nearly  a  century  ago.  The  learned  judge 
cited  two  cases  to  show  this,  and  added  that  he  had  never 
heard  it  doubted  that  money  paid  voluntarily,  though 
under  a  mistake  in  law,  could  not  be  recovered  back^ 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Salt  in  Beer. 

At  Lambeth,  H.  H.  T.  Martive,  late  of  the  Orchard ' 
Tree  beerhouse,  Camberwell  New  Road,  was  summoned 
at  the  instance  of  the  Camberwell  Vestry  for  selling  beer 
or  ale,  being  an  article  of  food,  which  was  not  of  the 
nature  and  substance  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded 
by  the  purchaser,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs.  A  discussion  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  section  on  which  the  summons  was  to  be 
heard.  One  section  (the  3rd)  dealt  with  the  alleged  offence 
on  the  ground  that  the  article  sold  was  'injurious  to 
health,'  but  ultimately  it  was  agreed  to  go  upon  sect.  6  of 
the  Act,  which  included  the  words  in  the  summons.  Mr. 
Biron,  the  magistrate,  said  he  was  fully  of  opinion  that 
that  would  be  the  best  course  to  adopt.  The  certificate 
showed  that  salt  had  been  added  to  the  beer  to  the  extent 
of  187*6  grains  per  gallon,  and  if  so,  that  was  *  not  of  the 
nature  and  substance  of  the  article  '  demanded.  Dr.  Ber- 
nays  said  the  fact  was  as  stated,  and  the  amount  of  salt 
mentioned  was  after  allowing  a  margin.  The  witness  said 
he  allowed  70  grains.  He  had  examined  many  samples 
of  beer,  but  had  never  before  found  such  a  quantity  of  salt 
in  them,  or  anything  like  it.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  appeared 
for  the  defendant,  pointed  out  the  instructions  given  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  with  regard  to  this  question. 
Dr.  Bemays  said  it  was  in  those  instructions  deemed 
advisable  not  to  interfere  unless  the  mixture  was  over  100, 
and  in  the  present  case  it  was  190.  Mr.  Biron  said  it  was 
a  case  of  great  public  importance,  and  quoted  the  35  & 
36  Vict.,  sect.  3  and  6.  He  thought  the  section  which 
was  passed  later  on  was  intended  to  spread  a  net,  as  it 
were,  over  a  wider  space,  as  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
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He  therefore  muit  eonrict,  Imt  ihongtil  a  moderite  peimltr 
wonlJ  meet  the  caie,  and  ordered  Ihe  defendaot  to  pity  l. 
peoalty  of  30r.  and  l/.  Iji.  &/.  costi. 

A  Corporation  Summoned  for  a  NoisANtR. 
At  the  Jarraw  Police  Court,  i  samcnons  which  hid 
been  obl^ned  br  Uf.  W.  Whammond  kciinst  the 
Tarrow  Coipotition  for  crea'tng  a  nuiiance  and  iillowin; 
■t  (I)  edit  on  land  to  the  eait  o(  Montuon  Road  wa^ 
heard.  Mi.  Welibcr,  who  appeareil  for  the  proieculiun, 
laid  there  were  3.000  ions  of  ni[;ht-ioII  exposed  to 
the  air,  excepi  at  one  part ;  and  they  iniendeH  id  trace  a 
caie  of  scailet-fever  10  the  nuisance  which  it  had  oused. 
Dr.  \Vhammond  was  calltd,  and  he  produced  saiii))tei 
from  the  heap,  and  th^  caused  a  very  tud  smell  In  court. 
Dr.  Munro,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Corporation,  statwi 
that,  though  a  nuisance  had  existed  at  inc  place  referred 
to,  there  was  none  existing  at  present.  Dr.  Bradley  cor- 
roboialed  Dr.  Whammond's  evidence.  Sarah  Buiman, 
living  in  Salem  Street,  slated  that  ime  of  her  chihiren  had 
been  attacked  with  scarlet -fever,  which  she  attributed  to 
the  deposit  of  night-soil.  Several  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood gave  evidence  that  they  had  suD'ered  in  health 
Irom  the  deposit.  Mr.  Thomas  Gibb.  one  of  tbe  magis- 
trates of  tbe  borough,  said  there  wa<:  a  space  50  j'ards  by 
17  yards,  which  was  not  covered  wiih  clay.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  decomposition  would  always  take  place  as  long 
as  water  ran  through  ihe  bottom.  Mr.  Joel,  whaappeared 
for  the  defence,  called  Dr.  Hardcastlc,  of  Newcastle,  who 
laid  that  he  had  gone  over  the  place  and  found  no  smelt. 
The  fluid  sample  brought  that  morning  wa:  surface-drain- 
^e.  Mr.  Peirie,  the  Surveyor,  and  \U.  Bily,  the  Sani- 
tary Inspector  of  ihe  Corporation,  gave  evidence  that  no 
nuisance  existerl.  Tbe  mig  slrate^,  after  a  long  consulta- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  plac:,  dec!  led  that  there  was  ns 
nuisance  existing  within  Ihe  meaning  of  the  Act.  No 
costs  were  allowed. 

SllOCKTNC   NEGl.t;CT. 

A  diigraceful  case  ha*  recently  been  l>rouglit  be'bre  the 
notice  of  Ihe  Lanchrster  lloard  of  Guardians,  showing 
much  neglect.  An  old  man  named  Jonathan  Garbutt, 
who  resided  atThe  Allotmenl,  Low  Wnskerly,  a  secluded 
place  near  Consetl,  was  some  time  ago  stricken  with  a 
severe  illness,  from  which  he  never  rallied,  lie  had  no 
other  attendanl  but  his  wife.  As  he  gol  worse  his  body 
gradually  became  decomposed  and  the  skin  diw:oIoure<l. 
The  slench  arising  from  hit  body  was  so  terrible  that 
none  of  hia  friends  or  neighbours  dared  to  venture  ne»r 
the  dirty  hovel  called  his  home,  which  became  a  public 
nuisance.  At  lengtli  Ihe  poor  fellow's  legs  appeared  to  be 
rotting  away,  severing  themselves  from  his  trunk,  whilst 
the  agony  he  suffered  was  so  dreadful  that  he  frequently 
tore  laige  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  body  and  threw  them 
away.  Dealh  pul  an  end  to  his  sufferings  00  September  10, 
when  the  parish  author iiies  did  not  consider  it  their  duty  to 
provide  a  cofhn  foi  him  ;  he  was  therefore  buried  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  a  savage  living  amongst  bar- 
barians, which  has  caused  considerable  indignation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  defence  of  the  relieving  oFticet  was 
that  he  considered  deceased's  relatives  quite  able  to  pay 
for  a  coflin.  The  clerk  of  the  guardians  was  directed  to 
write  to  their  medical  officer  asking  why  he  had  failed  to 
supply  disinfectants  to  purify  the  foulness  of  Ihe  premises. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of /ni'i-n/iiJw  suggests  thai  people 
who  use  warm  water-hotttes  and  India-rubber  bags,  would 
find  a  bag  of  sand  far  more  convenient.  The  sand 
fbould  be  tine,  clean,  and  thoroughly  dried,  then  put  into 
a  flannel  bag  made  about  8  in  or  lo  in.  square.  The 
opening  should  be  carefully  sewn  up,  and  the  lag  covered 
■lith  linen  or  cotton  clolh,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  sifiing 
out.  The  bag  may  l>e  quickly  heated  by  placing  in  an 
oven  or  on  a  stove.  The  sand  holds  the  heat  a  long  lime, 
•nd  impart!  a  more  agreeable  warmth  to  the  feet  or  hands 
tbAO  M  vum  water- bottle. 


THE    HOUSING    OF   THE    WORKIIiC 
CLASSES. 

The  Pbagody  Fi;nii.— The  tmitecs  of  the  PoM; 
Fund  announce  that  when  the  baiklings  in  oowie  of 
erection  Are  completed,  they  will  bmrt  spent  Ihe  vUt 
of  their  capital.  Up  to  the  end  of  lait  year  they  U 
provided  for  the  artisan  and  labouring  poor  of  LowIn 
10,144  rooms,  occupied  by  18,45]  P««>n*.  The  snap 
weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of  each  family  in  mideaKa 
the  close  of  the  year  was  ^i  3^.  Sjdl  The  areratc  ■« 
of  each  dwelling  wai  41.  i\d.  per  week,  and  of  each  m 
31.  l\i/.  Tbe  binh-rate  for  the  year  reached  44^10 
1,000,  which  is  lo'9j  per  1,000  above  that  of  all  Loadoi 
for  the  same  period.  The  death-rate,  including  the  deHk 
of  those  inhabitants  of  Ihe  buildings  who  were  remncd  u 
hoipitali,  was  19-10  per  i.ooo,  which  is  1-14  per  r.ow 
less  ihiin  London.  The  inlant  mortaliiy  was  tjSiji) 
each  1,003  births,  or  13*69  below  that  o(^ London. 

Improved  Industrial  Dwei.uncs  CovpanijIjr.I 
The  foriy-lhitd  ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  thii  oh- 
pany  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  Sir  ^jitcf 
watetlow,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  From  the  r.-port  ii 
appeared  that  the  to:al  income  for  the  half-year  aoauul 
to  40,78s/.  izi.  41/.,  while  the  total  expendituc  tu 
37,394/.  ^s.  41/.,  leaving  a  divisible  profit  of  13,494/.  i'-' 
which,  added  to  Ihe  balance  of  35S/.  14^-.  8/,  tirtid{ll 
forward  from  the  la>t  half-year,  gave  a  toul  i 
■  3.853/.  I9r.  &f.  Out  of  this  sum  ihe  diie^ton  icon- 
mended  the  payment  of  the  usual  dividend  at  tbe  nit  i 
5  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax.  The  emu 
continued  to  be  mtintaioed  in  thorough  repair,  aad  cm-  . 
slant  attention  was  given  to  the  sooilaiy  Hite  of  lb 
dwellings.  The  estates  in  the  central  districts  caniiDgil 
to  be  fully  occupied,  but  in  the  outlying  districli,  ni^ 
to  the  competition  which  arose  in  ihe  suburbs  imlolkt 
causes,  the  letting  was  not  so  latisbctory.  Theduiraa, 
in  moving  Ihe  adoption  of  the  report  and  statcategid 
accounts,  trusted  that  the  meeting  would  be  of  ofnoioa  lU 
from  the  commencement  of  ihcir  operations  to  tbe  prtm 
lime  they  had  coniinucd  to  make  gradual  but  cemiiaf  : 
satisfactory  progrcs.<.  The  thtift,  economy,  aodciicriit  ' 
had  been  exercised  by  the  directcira  in  the  earlier  jeurf 
Ihe  fo'mation  of  the  company  had  been  the  caneof  IB 
success.  Mr.  Aldeinun  Stone,  deputy  chairman,  kco»H  ; 
the  motion,  which  was  adopted.  The  election  of  lb 
A.  R.  Daniell  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Waterlow  as  direcmil 
succession  to  Sir  C.  Freake  and  Mr.  Miles,  itaaaA,  n 
cunnrmcd,  those  retiring  by  rotation  being  re-e1e£tal,s 
was  alao  Mr.  E.  Hait  as  auditor.  The  ehiincaa,* 
ie<ponding  to  a  vole  of  thanks  passed  to  the  directon  h 
their  continued  honorary  labours  on  behalf  of  the  anfaf 
expressed  the  pride  which  he  felt  at  the  work  whicb  til 
Iwen,  and  was  being,  carried  out  by  the  company.  Tlq 
had  now  in  occupation  more  than  5,000  teneoienti,  hoa. 
ing  something  like35,ooo  persons,  and  ■  mme  rcspedall' 
body  of  people  of  the  clasi  to  which  they  beloDpd  t^ 
not,  he  ventured  to  ray,  be  found  in  the  melropolit  014 
provincial  town  in  England. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  AitiNBt',  1> 
bourers',  and  General  Dwellings  Coiopaiiy  (Uaited)  bl 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1884,  slates  that  fraa  ShdK» 
bury  Park  the  gross  income  was  34,855/.  and  hNBQMl^ 
Park  53.653/.  The  lots  from  irreco^^iabTe  aiTcandaii< 
1884  was  small  in  both  cases.  Now  that  SbaAabn 
Park  and  Queen's  Park  may  be  considered  at  LuajhW 
estates,  shareholders  will,  obscTTC  the  diiecton^  beMV' 
ested  to  observe  that  the  impottant  item  of  tq]niiktM 
a  decrease  for  the  twelve  tnonths  as  cooipand  witk  d^ 
of  1,047^'  This  it  tbe  remit  of  ilw  thMMfh  AiH9 
with  which,  for  some  yean  put,  alt  imkiwij  wad:  IM 
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.  The  houses  are  now  in  good  repair,  and  their 
cc  in  that  state  involves  less  outlay.  There  is  a 
>le  increase  in  the  amount  of  local  and  imperial 

The  amount  expended  for  rates,  taxes,  and 
ws  a  net  increase  of  647/.  lu.  4//.,  although  a 
lias  been  obtained  of  nearly  4CX)/.  on  the  yearly 

water  supply  on  the  two  estates.  The  directors 
nded  to  create  a  fund  for  the  insurance  against 
s  non-hazardous  portion  of  the  company's  pro- 

sum  of  306/.  1 1  J-.,  being  one  year's  premiums, 

set  apart  out  of  revenue  and  placed  to  the 
the  Fire  Insurance  Fund.  The  exceptionally 
her  of  1884  enabled  the  building  operations 
Park  to  be  pushed  on  with  great  rapidity, 
the  close  of  the  year  743  bouses,  including  those 
mmenced  in  the  previous  year,  were  completed, 
;  let  and  occupied.     The  development  of  the 

Hill  estate  has  been  proceeded  with.  The 
lave  under  their  consideration  the  question  of 
a  central  site  in  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose 
I  block-building  as  dwellings  for  the  industrial 
should  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  scheme  be 
to  effect,  the  value  of  the  Salford  property  will 
enhanced.  The  increase  of  capital  during  the 
been  125.290/.  The  net  revenue  for  the  year 
*c.  31,  1884,  amounted  to  57,611/.,  being  an 
[  7,820/.  over  last  year.  The  amount  available 
ids,  including  the  balance  brought  forward  from 

was   59,875/.     The    interim   dividends,    paid 

preference  shares  1879  and  1884,  and  Sept.  8, 
7  shares,  amounted  to  26,365/.,  leaving  33,509/. 
ich  the  preference  dividends  for  the  second  six 
r  the  ytar,  amounting  to  6,540/.  were  paid 
^5),  leaving  26,969/.  available  for  dividend  on 
ihares,  on  which  the  directors  recommend  the 
9f  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
^e  of  income  tax,  for  the  second  six  months  of 
making  5  per  cent,  for  the  year.  This  will 
^I97^•*  leaving  a  surplus  of  5,772/.,  out  of 
s  proposed  to  carry  4,000/.  to  revenue  reserve, 
I'ance  of  1,772/.  to  next  year's  account. 
Manchester  and  Salford  Workmen's 
Gs  Company  (Limited). — The  annual  meeting 
ipany  (which  is  an  undertaking  to  attempt  the 
of  healthy  dwellings  for  the  poor  at  minimum 
I  is  worked  entirely  on  commercial  principles) 

at  the  registered  offices,  100  King  Street, 
:r,  Mr.  Thomas  Dickins,  J. P.,  chairman  of  the 
lirectors,  presiding.  The  report,  presented  by 
)r5,  was  as  follows  : — 

ime  conditions  which  operated  adversely  to  the 
;  interests  in  1883  have  continued  throughout  the 
and  the  rental  has  shown  a  slight  falling  off. 
ived,  1883,  108/.  8j.  3^. ;  rents  received,  1884, 
I  id.  This  shows  an  average  weekly  receipt  of 
against  2/.  I  r.  &/.  in  the  previous  year.  It  should 
ed,  however,  that  a  change  was  lound  necessary 
llection  of  the  rents,  and  the  receipts  for  the 
If  of  the  year  show  an  increase  of  3/.  upon  the 

The  new  collector  has  been  obliged  to  reject 
>  tenants  who  entirely  failed  to  pay  their  rents, 
lused  a  few  others  who  were  not  regular  in  their 

to  leave  also,  probably  fearing  similar  con- 
This  has  involved  a  considerable  los9  of  rent, 
>ss  is  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  it  is 
er  to  be  rid  of  such  tenants.  The  poverty  of  the 
30  in  many  cases  seek  to  become  tenants  of  the 
is  such  that  even  3^.  per  week  is  a  sufficient 
it  to  cause  them  to  occupy  a  sinele  room  for  a 
lily  in  one  of  the  wretched  buildings  in  the 
lood  in  preference  to  the  excellent  accommoda- 
.  the  company's  dwellings  afford.  The  effect  of 
•n  of  the  dwellings  has  been  to  reduce  the  rents 

for  the  unhealthy  dwellings  referred  to,  and  it 
m  that  until  the  people  are  educated  to  appre- 
nportance  of  healthy  dwellings,  or  the  Corpora-  | 


tion  close  those  that  are  unfit  for  habitation)  the  company's 
premises  will  suffer  from  the  competition.' 

The  revenue  account  showed  a  surplus  of  ill.  lys,  4/i, 
for  the  year,  which,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  carried 
forward,  making  the  total  surplus  51/.  I&r.  3</. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Workmen's 
Dwelling  Company  (Limited),  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent, 
was  declared,  and  it  was  announced  that  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  5  per  cent,  in  a  short  time. 


PARKS   AND    OPEN   SPACES. 


Thg  iaw  condemns  both  tnan  and  woman 
Who  steals  tfu  goostfrom  off  the  common  I 
But  lets  the  greater  felon  loose^ 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 


Public  Parks. — A  recent  calculation  shows  that  Paris 
has  172,000  acres  in  parks,  or  one  acre  to  every  thirteen 
inhabitants  ;  in  Vienna  the  proportion  is  one  acre  to  100 
persons ;  in  Chicago,  one  to  200 ;  in  Philadelphia,  one 
to  300  ;  in  Brooklyn,  one  to  639  ;  and  in  New  York,  one 
to  1,363.  New  York,  however,  proposes  to  buy  3,808 
acres  for  additional  parks  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,000 
dollars  per  acre,  or  in  the  aggregate  an  expenditure  of 
7,616,000  dollars. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robinson  has  offered  to  sell  thirty- 
two  acres  of  land,  situate  on  the  Osmondthorpe  Estate,  to 
the  Leeds  Corporation  for  a  public  park  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  End  of  Leeds,  from  which  it  is  only  about 
twenty-five  minutes  distant,  lie  has  reduced  the  price  to 
9,000/. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  City  Council  it 
was  agreed  to  set  apart  twenty-five  acres  of  the  Nuns 
M«.>or  as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 


A  Sanitary  Association  has  just  been  started  at  Preston, 
with  the  special  object  of  applying  pressure  on  the  Town 
Council  to  take  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  abnor- 
mally high  mortality  of  the  borough.  A  successful  in- 
augural meeting  took  place  on  the  9th  ult.,  when  a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  passed,  calling  on  the  Corporation 
to  institute  an  inquiry  without  loss  of  time  into  the  exces- 
sive death-rate  of  the  town. 

In  1880  the  Lanchester  Joint  Hospital  Board,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  after  being  duly  constituted,  resolved 
to  build  three  hospitals  in  the  union,  one  at  Consett, 
another  at  Tanfield,  and  the  third  near  Lanchester  ;  but  on 
various  pleas,  but  principally  on  the  score  of  economy,  the 
buildings  have  never  been  proceeded  with.  Infectious 
disease  having  again  become  prevalent  in  the  district,  the 
authorities  have  been  urged  to  carry  out  their  original  de- 
signs ;  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  afler  a 
sharp  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  at  Consett 
A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Durham  Town 
Council,  the  Durham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  and  the 
Brandon  and  Willington  Local  Boards,  has  recently  been 
held  at  Durham  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisa- 
bility of  amalgamating  the  various  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  permanent  central  hospital  for  infectious 
diseases,  for  the  joint  use  of  the  several  districts  comprised 
in  the  above  authorities.  After  a  long  discussion,  during 
which  Mr.  Lisle,  clerk  to  the  Durham  Guardians,  stated 
that  the  Boards  had  no  power  to  make  a  caclU^  Vi^aM^\\s\^ 
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it  wu  nliimileltr  resolved  that  each  district  should  provide 
a  hospital  for  itself. 

Spreading  Ssui.l-Pox.  — Eriiabelh  Smith  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Dailinglon  Borough  magiitiates  on  the 
33rd  ult.,  on  a  charge  of  exposing  herseir  in  the  public 
street  whilst  BufTeTing  from  small-pox,  although  she  had 
tfcen  frequently  warned  of  the  danger  of  doing  so.  After 
medical  evidence  had  been  gi'en  in  support  of  ihe  ease, 
Mr.  Lindler,  on  the  pari  of  the  Corporation,  said  he  did 
not  piess  lor  other  than  a  nominal  penilly,  Iheii  principal 
object  being  lu  prevent  such  occurrences  in  future.  Alter 
suilable  admonition  from  the  chairman  Ihe  defendant 
was  lined  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  live  shillings. 
Six  cases  of  small-pox,  which  recently  occitrred  at  Dar-  j 
lington,  are  supposed  to  have  originated  from  infection 
caught  in  the  crowded  lent  of  a  Imvellint;  auctioneer. 
Four  of  the  cases  were  removed  to  the  Dailington  Fever  ' 
Hospital,  with  successful  resulis.  One  was  removed  to 
the  patient's  own  home,  where  isolation  and  proper  treat- 
ment was  possible,  and  that  aho  ended  in  recovery.  But 
Ihe  sixth,  a  stubborn  patient,  persisted  in  also  being  taken 
home,  where  isolation  was  impossible  The  result  was 
that  the  neighbourhood  speedily  became  infected,  and  one 
fatal  case  has  already  occurred  through  culpable  obstinacy. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  is  now  very  prevalent  in 
Suniterlard.  The  death-rate  of  Ihe  borough  for  the  week 
ending  Feb.  33  exhibited  an  average  of  yj  in  the  1,000, 
the  excessive  mortality  being  attributed  to  this  cause. 
The  Corporation  of  Sunderland  have  now  an  improved 
liill  before  Parliament,  which,  if  passed,  will  enable  ihem 
to  (leal  more  effectually  with  malteis  alTecIIng  the  public 
heilih  than  Ihey  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  The  Bill 
has  provoked  much  opposition  in  the  borough,  but  on  a 
recent  poll  of  the  ratepayers  a  lai^e  majority  in  its  favour 
was  exhibited. 

An  excellent  shelter  for  the  use  of  the  labourers  on  the 
Quayside,  Newcastle,  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  that 
city  on  the  z8tb  ult.  This  is  an  example  of  kindness  and 
consideration  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  extensively 
followed. 

Scarlet  fever  still  fotms  by  far  llie  largest  pcrcenlage  of 
the  cases  of  infectious  disease  notified  10  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Newcaslle-on-Tyne. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  health  commissioner  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  says  of  sulphur  as  a  disinfecting  agent  : — 
'The experience  of  this  department,  covering  neatly  a 
score  of  years  and  thousands  of  cases,  demonstrates  to  our 
satisfaction  that  sulphur  will,  if  properly  applied,  destroy 
all  infection.  I  have  never  known  a  second  case  of 
small.pox,  or  other  contagious  disease,  to  break  out  in  a 
house  where  the  first  case  occurred,  and  after  fumigation, 
in  which  there  wa:;  even  a  suspicion  that  the  house  was 
the  infecting  agent.' 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  a  gift  of  l,ooo/.  10  Ihe  Public  Gardeni 
Association,  <o  afford  immediate  relief  to  unemployed  and 
distressed  workmen  by  providing  them  with  work  in  the 
laying  out  of  recreation  grounds  and  accomplishing  other 
objects  within  Ihe  province  of  this  organisation.  This  is 
a  timely  and  reproductive  work  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  owner  of  eight  houses  at  Bcrmondsey  has  been 
summoned  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  sanitary  inspector  of 
Betmondsey,  for  neglecting  to  put  them  in  a  sanitary 
condition  and  fit  for  human  haliitation.  The  bouses  in 
question  were  in  a  filthy  stale,  without  a  proper  water 
supply,  and  having  unpaved  yards.  The  defendant  was 
ordered  to  pay  penalties  amounting  to  5 J/.  I^.  The 
owner  of  houses  in  Lamb  Alley,  BermoniJsey  Street,  was 
summoned  for  a  like  offence,  and  ordered  to  pay  34/.  41. 

The  contract  for  the  panitary  work  and  repairs  of 
drainage  of  The  Lodge,  Merton  Abliey,  has  been  given 
to  the  London  Patent  Automatic  Dislnfector  Company, 
53  Qaoea  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


inz  orianiKd  b;  M.  Dimi.  PnuhM  i,  k 

3  TnduuriM  LIlHriwt,  al  I^am.  ami  irUI  !■  Ml 
■tyiD  November  iSBs,  in  the  GalJcriu  onbc  Faluiikriiite- 
.    ..      lith  hu  lj«D  lent  bi- the  Frencti  GoYemniini  10  ibe  jigB«» 
□F  thii  undeniking.    Ii  ii  mw  lUtcd  ilial  Ihe  OrganniH  CooBtMt 


INTERNATIOXAL  EXHIBITIO^f   IN  EDINBITBCH. 

Tt  DKeiinghcld  in  Edinburgh  on  Feb.  x,  nuided  owbrBab 


ARTIS.*NS'  EXHIBITION  IN 
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LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


•mrii  Town  Counci 
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hiiD.    Mr.  Howe  aid  the  FKt  IluiHti^ 
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bliu. 
Public  Analyst  for  Hiulnt 
CouDcil  and  Urban  Suitary  Aothonty, 
;.  that  during  Iheyurendia);  Use  ?i,  iBIli  ji  ii^'  '■" 
led  to  him,  of  which  improved  to  be  adulleraiedBDdi&p^l^ 
Lpar«d   with  laat  y«u.  there   ws4   n   KTCatct  wiety.  ^  * 
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St  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Louth  Town  Coancil  and 
tary  Authority,  the  Public  Analyst  reported  that  no 
been  submitted  to  him  for  analysis, 
"sham  Improvement  Commissioners  have  been  continued 
oitary  Authority  until  March  25,  x886,  by  Order  of  the 
nment  Board. 

iff  Guardians  and  Kural  Sanitary  Authority  have  been 
h  urban  powers,  rights  &c.,  under  so  much  ol  Sect.  ^4  of 
lealth  Act  as  is  not  already  in  force,  and  under  the  whole 
r  and  158,  within  the  contributory  place  of  Llanishen. 
n^borough  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
:tu>g  on  February  10,  passed  a  resolution,  that  the  num* 
lers  be  increasnl  from  nine  to  twelve.  All  the  members 
:,  and  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gravely,  who  did  not 
inanimous  ;  and  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  ^pply  to  the 
nment  Board  fur  a  ProvtMonal  Order, 
xtone  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
e  salary  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Conquest,  the  Surveyor,  from  £iy> 
annum. 

I  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Southampton 
ed  the  salary  of  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  the  Surveyor, 
3  £^c3o  pe**  annum. 

ford  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  been 
h  urban  powers,  rights,  &c.,  under  Sects.  157  and  is8  of 
lealth  Act,  within  the  contributory  place  of  Purbritsht. 
;leton  Town  Cornell  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
lied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  payment,  out  of 
ternary  grant,  of  a  moiety  of  £ro^  ihe  salary  of  the 
icer  of  Health  ;  but  they  declined,  unless  the  salary  was 
The  Authority  thereupon  passed  a  resolution  to  keep  the 
xlready  fixed,  and  to  withdraw  the   application  to  the 

ft 

i  of  Cwmbran,  vdthin  the  Newport  (Mon.)  Rural  Ssmitary 
troposed  to  be  constituted  a  Local  Government  District. 
>f  parishioners  was  held  on  Thur<iday,  Feb.  19,  and  a 
finning  the  proposU  carried  nem.  di:i.,  to  be  forwarded  to 
3overitment   Board  by   the    Newport   Rural     Sanitary 

al  meetint;  of  the  Hampton  Wick  Local  Board  and  Urban 
thority  on  Monday,  Feb.  33,  the  following  resolution  was 
Mr.  Buckley,  secondei  by  Mr.  Cornes,  and  carried 
T :  — *  That  this  Board  desire  to  record  its  sense  of  the 
istained  by  the  psunsh  in  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  James 
>  wa<  Chairm;in  of  the  Board  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
g  which  time  his  vigilant  attention  to  the  material  wants 
rments  of  the  parish,  and  well-being  of  its  inhabitants,  his 

and  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  constant  attendance  at  the 
lis  uniform  kindn-ss  to  hi<  colleague^,  have  deserved  their 
cnowledgmeni  ;  and  the  membent  of  the  Board  in  their 
and  on  behalf  of  the  parish  generally,  be^  to  offer  to  Lady 
r  sincere  sympathy  and  condolence,  trusting  that  the  high 
.  of  Sir  Thomas's  character,  exp»essed  by  the  numerous 
which  he  has  been  connected,  may  atford  to  her  and  her 

consolation  in  their  distress.' 

.  Pavy,  upon  resigning  as  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Analyst  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  is  to  be 
ith  an  iiluiniiiated  testimonial  on  vellum,  under  the  seal  of 

re  X05  candidates  for  the  appointment  of  Surveyor  to  the 
cal  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ^^150  per 

:sbridge  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have, 
action  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  increased  the 
r.  J.  H.  Square,  the  Qerk,  ^^30  per  annum, 
tnightly  meeting  of  the  SittingfaNoume  Local  Board  and 
taiy  Aathority  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Medical 
[eafth  reported  the  deaths  of  two  little  girls,  which  he 
^stinctly  traceable  to  over-pressure  of  work.  It  appears, 
to  observe,  '  both  these  little  girls  were  the  pride  ot  their 
m  their  great  aptitude  for  grasping  the  subjects  taught. 
aately  rest  for  the  brain  was  not  sought  until  too  late, 
came  to  the  conclusiun  that  they  could  take  no  action  in 
because  it  was  not  one  which  would  come  within  their 
KS  a  sanitary  authority  ;  but  regret  was  expressed,  if  the 
veil  founded,  that  the  facts  were  not  reported  to  the 
he  time,  5k>  that  there  might  have  been  an  inquiry, 
tutory  half-yearly  meeting  of  Old  Monkland,  Lanarkshire, 
card,  on  the  5th  inst.,  a  communication  was  read  from  the 
apervision,  enclosing,  for  the  information  of  the  Paro- 
,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Old  Monk- 
Authority  on  the  complicated  question  of  medical  officers 
the  parish.  Th*-  letter  is  dated  Feb.  20,  and  states  that 
dical  officer  or  officers  is  or  are  at  once  appointed  in  terms 
c  Health  Act,  the  Board  of  Supervision  will  take  pro- 
compel  the  Local  Authority  to  comply  with  the  require- 
8  Act  as  directed  in  their  letter  of  Oct.  S9  last. 
il  Government  Board  have  declared  the  enactment  con- 
ation 90  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  relating  to  the  making 
as  to  houses  let  in  lodg'ng^,  to  be  in  force  within  the 
ban  Sanitary  DUtrict,  Lancashire. 

ihamstow  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
leeting,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com* 
cased  the  talary  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Houghton,  the  Clerk, 
nnnm,  to  enable  him  to  have  the  assistance  of  an  addi- 
,  opon  condition  that  he  (Mr.  Houghton)  gives  his  per- 
lance  at  the  offices,  up  to  ten  o'clock  every  morning  in 
il  decision  was  arrived  at  after  a  long  discussion  :  and  all 
rs  who  were  present*  with  one  exception,  voted  for  it ; 
imsdiateljr  fave  notice  that  he  would,  at  the  next  meeting, 
be  rtaolutkm  be  rescinded. 


^  The  NeI«on,  Lancashire,  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho< 
rity  have  increased  the  salary  of  Mr  William  Dent,  the  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  from  j^iso  to  i^aoo  per  annum. 

At  a  statutory  meeting  of  the  owners  and  ratepayers  of  so  much  of 
the  parish  of  Eglwysilan,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  as  is  cora- 

?rised  in  the  rural  sanitary  district  of  the  Poptypridd  Poor  Law 
Jnion,  held  at  the  schoolroom,  Groes  Wen,  on  the  a6th  ultimo,  the 
following  resolution  was  oassed  :— 'That  it  is  expedient  that  so  much 
of  the  parish  of  £glwysi]an  as  is  comprised  in  the  Pontypridd  rural 
sanita^r  district  should  be  constitute  a  Local  Government  district.' 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Adams,  Matthew  Algernon,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  F.C.S., 
has  been  re-appotnted  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Maid- 
stone Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;£aoo  per  aimum,  for  five 
years. 

Allrn,  Josish.  M.R.C.S.Ene.,  L  S.A.Lond.,has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  i  Division  of  the  Belper 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  Derbyshire,  at  £1^^  for  one  year. 

BiLLiALU,  Richard  Atherstone.  L.R  C.P.Lond.,  M.R.CS.Eng., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Kington 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  Herefordshire,  for  one  year  from  Lady- 
day. 

Black,  George,  M.B.,  C.M.Univ.Edin.,  h»s  been  re-appoinled 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Keswick  Urban  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, at  £2^  for  one  year. 

Buchanan,  Peter.  M.B.,  C.M.Univ.Gbsg.,  has  been  appointed 
Mt  dical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Coleford  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  Gloucestershire,  at  £io  for  one  year. 

Cahb,  Joseph  Thomas.  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re« 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Totnes  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;Cioo  for  one  year. 

Chapman,  James,  L.  F.P.S  Glasg.,  and  LM.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  S  S. 
Cert.R.C.P.£din.,  has  b«en  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Hursley  Rural  Sanitary  Di&trict,  at  £1$  per  annum  (in 
addition  to  £*9o  per  annum  and  fees  as  Medical  Officer  and 
Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Hursley  District  and  the  Workhouse 
of  the  Hursley  UnionX  vice  Selwood,  deceased. 

Clegg,  Walter,  M.R  C.S.Eng.,  L.S..\.Lond..  has  been  re-appointed 
Medi'-al  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Boston  Rural  Sanitary  District^ 
at  £iio  per  annum,  for  three  years. 

Dakeynk.  Ihomas  Edward.  L.R.C  P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  has  been  rc-appoimed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Leek  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Suffordshire,  at  £%o  for  the  year 
ending  March  25. 

Davibs,  Daniel  Kees,  M.B.,  C.M.Univ.Edin.,  L.R.C.P.Edin., 
L.R.C.s.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Aberystwith  Urban  banitary  District,  at  £y> 
for  one  year,  vice  Jones,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 

Davies,  Edward,  M.D.Univ.St.And.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  LS.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Wrexham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at 
;C6o  for  one  year. 

Gaylor,  Edward,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  L. F.P.S. Glasg.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  2 
Divisiou  of  the  Belper  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £iis  for  one 
year. 

Harker,  John,  M.D.Heidelb.,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Lancaster  Port 
Sanitary  District,  for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1886  :  no  fixed 
salary,  i>aymcnt  according  to  services  rendered. 

Jones,  William,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Wrexham  Rural  Sanitary  District  at  £60  for  one 
year. 

Jov,  Frederick  William,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C  S  Eng..  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appoinied  Medical  Officer  cf  Health  for  the 
Thetford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ^20  for  one  year. 

Lamb.  William,  M.D.Univ.Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Arnold  Urban  Saiiiiary  District, 
Nottinghamshire,  at  £20  for  one  year,  vice  McMillan,  resigned. 

Langdon,  Thomas  Charles,  F.R.CS.Eng.,  and  L.M.,  L.S.A.Lond., 
has  been  reappointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Win- 
chester Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £100  per  annum.,  for  three 
years. 

Mkad.  George  Owen,  F.  R.C  P.  Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Newmarket  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
at  £-2$  for  one  year. 

Prosser,  Thomas  Gilbert,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 

,  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Monmouth  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £2$  for  one  year,  vice  Mayou,  whose  ap- 
pointment «v  ill  expire  on  the  23th  inst. 

Vbrtue.  Francis  Henry,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Southwold  Urban 
Sanitary  District.  Suffolk,  at  £\o  for  one  year. 

White.  Sinclair.  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Sheffield  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at 
£^ort  per  annum,  vice  Whitgreave. 

Wood,  William  Dyson,  L.R.CP.Edin..  L.R.C.S.Edin..  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re- appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
comKined  Bicester.  Ctiipping-Norton,  Henley,  Thame,  Witney, 
and  Woodstock  Rural  Sanitary  Districts,  and  Bicester,  Chipping- 
Norton,  Henley,  Thame,  Wbeatley,  and  Witney  Urban  Sanitary 
Districts,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  at  ;C6i6  per  annum,  for  three 
years. 
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Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,  Inspectors  of 

Nuisances,  &c. 

Allrn,  Mr.  C.  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 
Leek  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Staffordshire,  at  ;£8o  for  one  year, 
ending  March  as. 
Aylesbury,    Mr.  Councillor,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 

Dorchester  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Snook,  deceased. 
Barras,  Mr.  George  Thomas  Solicitor  (son  of  the  late  Clerk  who 
hekl  the  appointment  for  forty-one  years),  has  been  appointed 
Clerk  to  the  Rotherham  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitau^"  Autho- 
rity, at  C\y>  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  and  such 
further  salaries  as^  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  the 
Assessment  Committee,  and  the  School  Attendance  Committee, 
as  may  be  annually  fixed,  and  fees  as  Returning  Officer. 
Beaumont,  Mr.  Herbert,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Wakefield 
Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  j^'so  per  annum  as 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  ;^8o  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  annually, 
usually  Cv>%  as  Clerk  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  ;Cio  per 
annum  a«  Clerk  to  the  School  Attendance  Committee,  aiid  fees  as 
Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births,  &c.,  and  Returning  Officer, 
vict  Wilson,  deceased. 
Bird,  Mr.  O.,  has  been  re-appointed  Gerk  to  the  Newhaven  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  for  three  months,  from 
April  7. 
Boi'RNB,   Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Shepton  Mallet  Local  Koard  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary  Authority,  at  ;£i.o  per  annum,  vice  Hardisty,  resigned. 
BovEY,  Mr.  John,  has  been  reappointed  an  Inspector  of  rluisances 

for  the  Totnes  Rur^l  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C35  for  one  year. 
Bridgewater,  Mr.  Basil  Bently,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Hereford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^8o  for 
the  year  ending  March  35. 
Buckley,  Mr.  J.  A.,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Hampton 
Wick  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  and  a  Member 
of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board,  vice  Sir 
Thomas  J.  Nelson,  deceased. 
Burbery.  Mr.  J.  H.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Kenilworth 
Local    Board    and  Urban   Sanitary   Authority,   vice  Robbins, 
resigned. 
CoMPTON,  Mr.  Thomas  Morant,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Carlisle   Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Ci35  for 
one  year. 
DooDY,  Mr.  C  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Nantwich  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Jackson,  resigned. 
DuRRANT,  Mr.  W.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Chertsey  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Caoo  per  annum, 
for  three  years. 
EuDOWRs,   Mr.  William  Chappie,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to 
the  Shrewsbury  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Auihonty,  at 
;C3oo  per  annum,  vice  Butler,  resigned. 
Gamon,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Winchester  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  Ctoo  per  annum, 
for  three  years. 
Goi'LD,  Mr.  R.  D.,  whose  duties  as  Surveyor  to  the  Town  Council 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Barnstaple  will  cease  from 
March  35,  has  been  appointed  Consulting  Surveyor,  at  A 100  per 
annum. 
Grim  LEY,   Mr.  Samuel  S.,  the  Assistant  Surveyor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed^ Surveyor  to  the  Hendon  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  ;C(5o  per  annum,  vice  Pollard,  whose  appointmeut 
has  expired. 
Grlmshaw,  Mr.^  Richard,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Rishton 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
Hank  IK,  Mr.  Joseph  John,  has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Nuis- 
ances for  the  Preston  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  jor.  per  week. 
Harris,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Newnham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;£«>  for  one  year.  ^ 
Harpur,  Mr.  S.,  who  resigns  as  Surveyor  to  the  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  in  June,  has  been 
appointed  Consulting  Engineer,  at  ;Cx5o  per  annum,  with  expenses 
and  the  use  of  a  bor^e. 
Hep  WORTH,  Mr.  George,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Brig- 
house  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  for  one  year, 
vice  Rogerson,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 
Lees,  William  Hewson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  1855,  for  the  South  Ea<it 
Deptford  District,  vice  Whichcord,  deceased. 
Lucas,   Mr.  Radnor,   Branch  Manager  of  the  Wilts  and  Dorset 
BaJiking  Compnny,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Town 
Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Chard,  vice  Farmer, 
resigned  from  ill-health. 
Matthews,    Mr.    Henry,    lias     been     re-appointed    Inspector    qf 
Nuisances  for  the  Martley  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^loo  per 
annum  from  year  to  year. 
MiLNBR.  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Preston  UrlMin  Sanitary  District,  at  30^.  per  week. 
MuNDAY,^  Mr.   R.  White,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
Buckingham  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
Cy>  per  annum. 
OsDORNB,  Mr.  James,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ashbome 
Local  Board   and     Urban   Sanitary   Authority,    vice    Cooper, 
deceased. 
Paul,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Bank  Manager,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to 
the  Chard  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Weaver, 
resigned  from  ill-health. 
Sasdkll,  Mr,  Henry,  Bank  Mana({er,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer 
to  tbe  DeviMs  C^aanliana  and  Kural  Sanitary  A»t!hoi\tv,  axid  xn 


the  Devizes  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autl: 

Locke,  deceased. 
Shelix}N,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Sorveyor  to 

Eaton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  I 

at  the  rate  of  £ijo  per  annum,  for  three  months. 
Smith,  Mr.  Claudius,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nu 

the  Kington  Urban  Sanitary  District.  Horefofxlshire.  1 

annum,  vice  Wishlade,  resigned. 
Smith,  Mr.  Isaac,  has  been  re-apcKnnted  In^>ector  of  Nu 

the  Lancaster  Port  Sanitary  District,  at  £\o  for  the  > 

March  *$»  1886. 
Stbphekson,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  I n«pect«-ol 

for  the  Boston   Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ^^156  per  j 

three  years. 
Sucoek,  Mr.  John,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary   Authoiity,  vice  . 

Sugden,  his  father,  deceased. 
Thomp.son,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  appointed  an  Asustan 

of  Nuisances  for  the  Halifax  Urban  Sanitary  District. 
Tollit,  Mr.  W.  F.,  has  been  appointed  am  Inspector  of 

for  the  Totnes  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £z5  fof 

xtice  Watson,  deceased. 
Trounson,  Mr.  J.  C,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Sarvt 

Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  PI; 

;Ci40  per  annum,  vice  buchan. 
Trubshaw,  Mr.  J.,  has  leen  elected  a  Member  of  the 

Local   BoardT  and  Urtuui    Sanitary   Authority,  vict 

resigned. 
Wallis,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  has  been  appointed  Sorv 

Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Lou 

per  annumj  vice  Marsden,  resigned. 
Ward,  Mr.  William,  has  been  api>ointed  Surveyor  and  li 

Nuisances  to  the  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitar) 

of  Honiton,  at  j^so  per  annum,  vice  Plucknett,  deoeaac 
Whibley,   Mr.  Georae   H.,  has  been  appointed   Collec 

Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Mi 

xdf.  8</.  per  cent,  commission,  vice  Oakley,  deceased 
Wood,  Mr.  Frederick,  Bank  Manager,  has  been  appointed 

to  the  llverton  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Auih 

Dunsford,  resigned. 

Public   Analysts. 

Jones,  Mr.  E.  W.T.,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Aiuf) 
Borough  of  Wolverhampton,  for  one  year. 

Stokes,  Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  has  been  appointed  Public  / 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  at  £y>  per  annum,  -. 
resigned. 

♦ 

VACANCIES. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke 

sex  :  £iyi  per  annum.    Application  to  G.  W.  Presti 

Clerk,  City  Road. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  LewUbam  Dtsti 

per  annum.     Application,  23rd  insL,  to  H.  S.  Wioocti 

the  Board  of  Works. 
Medical  Officbr  of  Health  for  the  Guiltcross  Riua! 

District :  £^^  per  annum.    Application,  38th  insL,  10 

Clowes,  Clerk  to  the  Authority,  New  Buckenham,  Aitl 
Medical  Officer  of^  Health  for  the  Llandysilio  Urbsi 

District.    Application  to  Thomas  Hughes,  Clerk. 
Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to  Urban  Sanitary  Am 

Wigan  :  a  Solicitor :  ^6700  per  annum  and  costs  out 

with  offices.    Application,  23rd  instant,  to  M.  W.  Pe 

Clerk. 
Treasurer  to  the  Bridlington  Guardians  and  Rural  Saniu 

rity.    Application  to  C  Gray,  Clerk. 
Clerk  to  the  Houghton-le-Spring  Guardians  and  Rm 

Authority,  Co.  Durham. 
Clerk  to  the  Sculcoates  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitarj 

YcH-kshire. 
Engineer  and  Surveyor^  to  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Local 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority :  ^^350  per  annum,  with  tbc 

of  a  book-keeper  and  the  use  df  a  horse.    AM)lication, 

to  Thomas  WUliams,  Clerk. 
Surveyor  to  the  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  A 

Norwich.    Application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 
Surveyor  to  the  Br-/ad.«ta*rs  Local  Board  and   Urfaai 

Authority.     Application  to  the  Clerk. 
Surveyor    to    the  Worksop    Local    Board    and   Urfaa 

Authority :  £i9o  to  £iso  per  annum,  with  an  oAce.  i 

33rd  inst.,  to  John  Appteton,  Clerk. 
Surveyor  to  the  Matlock    Local    Board    and    Uibai 

AuthOTity.    Applicaiion  aist  inst.,  Mating  salary  ft 

not  to  exceed  £  100  per  annum,  to  J.  W.  bkidmore,  0 
Surveyor  to  the  Frome  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniiari 

Application  to  G.  W.  Bradbury,  Clerk. 
Surveyor,   Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  Collki 

Hucknall-Huthwaite  Local  Board  and  Urban  2MUUtar 

Application  to  G  H.  Hibbert,  Clerk.  56  Weatcate,  Ji 
Assistant   Surveyor  to  tbe    Hendon    Local  lloaid 

Sanitary  Authority.    Application  to  Samod  TiBey,  C 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Nuisances^  for  tbe  MsWiag 

tary  District.    Application,   aist  unt.,  10  Hcvy  • 

Clerk  to  the  Authority,  West  Mallin|. 
Collector  to  the  Town  Council  and  Urban  Saabary  i 

Louth.    Application  to  T.  F.  AltiMO,  Tom  Orrk. 
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inry  Member  af  the  SanEDiy  Iaai>ectar.'A««:iadan.) 
e  of  disinfeclanis  for  preventing  the  spread 
:ious  (contagious)  diseases  is  of  very  .-LUcient 

an  extended  cocle  of  inscructions  for  the  pre- 

of  leprosy  is  given  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
IS.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  completeness 
luteness  of  the  directions  that  the  processes 
I  then  carried  out  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
re  probably  praciised  by  the  Egyptians  long 
he  time  of  Moses.     The  directions  given  are 

priest  should  iirst  view  the  patient,  and  if 
ase  were  found  to  be  leprosy,  Che  sick  should 
rated  from,  and  not  come  within  a  certain 
:  of,  the  healthy  ;  that  every  infected  thing 
le  burnt  ;  whilst  animal  charcoal,  sprinkling 
ssop,  and  water  should  be  plentifully  used, 
alls  appeared  to  be  infected  they  were  to  be 

and,  wiser  than  our  present  lagislators,  the 
scraped  off  were  to  be  carried  to  a  place  set 
r  unclean  things.  Contrast  this  with  the  way 
1  buildera  of  the  present  day  get  rid  of  the 
ken  from,  or  the  scrapings  of  walls  of  rooms 
ccupied  by  small-pox  and  other  persons 
;  from  infectious  disease.    The  dustbin  often 

the  scrapings  and  other  rubbish,  so  that  if 
ms  have  not  been  sufficiently  disinfected, 
will  probably  be  spread.  We  also  find  f'om 
i  in  the  Odyssey  that  (ire  and  sulphur  fumes 
ed  for  disinfecting  apartments,  even  when 
I  been  infected  only  by  the  blood  of  slaugh- 

laper  on  Filth,  written  by  Mr.  Simon,  then 
officer  to  Her  Majesiy's  Privy  Council, 
.ppeared  in  the  Supplementary  Report  for 
s  stated  that '  uncleanliness  must  be  reckoned 
ieadliest  of  our  present  removable  causes  of 
'  that  it  is  amongst  the  oldest  and  most 
I  of  medical  experiences  that  populations 
nid  Rlih,  and  within  direct  reach  of  its  influ- 
:cumb  to  various  diseases  which  are,  under 
nditions,  absolutely  unknown. 
Mrefore  desirable  that  we  should  have  some 
It  appreciaiion  of  the  way  in  which  filth 
destructive.  Mr.  Simon  proceeded  to  ex- 
i  opinion  that  the  hunfulness  ot  filth  depends 
its  offensiveness,  but  on  the  presence  of 
norbific  ferments,  which  are  not  only  gaseous 
:  their  essence,  or  an  inseparable  part  oi  it, 
D  solid  elements  which  the  microscope  dis- 
i  them.  These  living  bodies,  in  their  largest 
\  but  very  minute  microscopical  objects,  and 
least  siies  are  pri>babty  unseen  even  with 
oscopc  ;  organisms  uhich  in  virtue  of  their 
.re  indefinitely  sell-multiplying  within  their 
'e  spheres  of  operation,  and  which,  there- 
a  complete  contrast  with  chemical  poisonsj 
:an  develop  indefinitely  large  ulterior  effecis 
it  doses  which   are  indefinitely  smaU.     He 


\t  Suiui;  Inspwwn'  Auociil 


divides  contagia  into  two  classes,  viz.  (1)  those  of 
which  man's  body  is  the  sole  birthplace,  and  which 
'  we  see  in  case  after  case  multiplying  their  respec- 
tive types  with  a  successivity  as  definite  and  identical 
as  that  of  the  highest  order  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,'  so  that  a  case  arising  independently  of  a 
pirevious  like  case,  such  as  snyall-pox  or  syphilis,  is 
hitherto  practically  unknown  ;  [2)  those  which  con- ' 
fess  a  birthplace,  exterior  to  min,  a  birthplace  amid 
the  controllable  conditions  in  the  physical  nature 
which  is  around  us,  nnd  amongst  the  common  putre- 
factive changes  of  dead  organic  matter. 

Having  thus  narrowed  the  limits  within  which 
disinfectants  can  usefully  work,  we  must  first  con- 
sider their  relations  to  the  poisons  given  off  from 
the  kidneys,  bowels,  skin,  and  lungs.  As  regards 
the  latter  I  shall  say  but  little  now,  but  shall  refer  to 
their  relation  under  the  heading  of  '  aerial  disin- 
fectants,' and  then  only  briefly,  as  they  scarcely 
come  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors  of  nuis- 
ances. I  may,  however,  mention  that  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  a  proportion,  about 
I  in  aoo,  of  No.  4  or  5  carbolic  acid,  in  proportion  to 
the  mass  to  be  disinfected,  forms  a  satisfactory  dis- 
infectant for  the  stools  and  urine  of  patients  affected 
with  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  &c.  It 
is  necessary,  if  disinfectants  are  to  do  their  work 
properly,  that  they  should  be  used  with  a  definite 
object,  as  they  only  work  within  certain  narrow 
limits,  and  must  b=  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
precisely  adjusted  to  their  work.  Thus  numerous 
experiments,  to  which  I  shall  refer  when  briefly  dis- 
cussing individual  disinfectants,  show  that  although 
the  time  for  which  infected  articles  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  oisinlectants  has  a  material  bearing 
on  the  result,  yet  that  there  is  a  certain  limit  of 
strength  which  the  disinfecting  agent  must  have  in 
relation  to  the  article  to  be  disinfected,  iax  if  too 
weak,  or  used  for  too  short  a  time,  the  contagion 
will  not  be  destroyed.  Experience  has  shown  the 
manner  in  which  disinfectants  can  generally  be  salis- 
fiictorily  used  in  order  to  kill  either  by  heat  or  che- 
mical action  any  given  cnntagiun,  but  that  if  set  to 
work  in  indefinite  spaces,  and  in  inilefinite  quan- 
tities, they  cannot  produce  satisfactory  practical 
results.  A  consideration  of  the  action  of  disin- 
fectants on  infective  matter  contained  in  the  living 
body  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  inspectors,  but 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  physicians  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  are  any  agents  whii:h  will  destroy  the 
infective  living  organisms  whilst  in  the  body,  or 
which  may  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
from  infected  persons  to  others  who  are  necessarily 
brought  into  their  pres-nce.  We  may  be  encouraged 
in  this  search  by  the  effect  of  quinine  on  the 
pariixysms  and  general  progress  of  agu--,  which  this 
drug  has  generally  the  power  of  first  checking  and 
then  curing.  This,  however,  will  depend  on  its 
being  a  fact  th^t  this  disease  is  caused  by  a  bacillus, 
and  that  quinine  is  destructive  to  these  bacilli. 
The  experiments  of  Dr.  Klein  with  chlorine,  to  be 
discussed  hereafter,  are,  if  found  to  be  generally 
applicable  to  human  beings,  a  great  step  in  advance 
as  regards  the  prevention  and  the  spread  of  disease 
from  infected  persons.  On  this  point  Dr.  Sanderson 
is  of  opinion  that  the  knowledge  which  as  yet  exists 
on  the  action  of  contagia,  and  particularly  of  what 
constitutes  the  specific  differences  between  them,  is 
as  yet  so  incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  discovery  of  specifi-:  colytics  is  likely 
to  be  realised  or  not,  but  that  the  time  seems  to 
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have  now  arrived  for  initiating  researches  in  this 
direction. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  disinfectants  on  specific  infective  matter — 
viz.,  the  presence  or  absence  of  spores  in  the  mate- 
rials operated  upon.  In  some  specimens  of  bacteria 
examined,  the  spore  stage  of  growth  appears  to 
have  passed  by,  so  that  a  lower  temperature,  a 
smaller  quantity,  and  a  less  potency  of  a  disinfectant 
will  then  suffice.  As  regards  small-pox,  &c.,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  specific  living 
organisms,  and,  therefore,  the  first  point  appears  to 
be  to  procure  evidence  of  their  existence.  At 
present  we  reason  from  analogy — Le,  we  infer  from 
the  symptoms  occurring  in  a  case  of  small-pox  that 
they  are  caused  by  the  entrance  into  the  blood  of  a 
specific  infection.  The  quantity  necessary  for  in- 
fection is  most  probably  very  minute,  as  in  the  case 
of  specific  septicaemia,  a  one-millionth  part  of  a 
drop  of  infected  blood  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
life  of  a  young  rabbit  with  symptoms  of  septicaemic 
poisoning.  It  was  also  found  that  by  heating  the 
blood  to  212°  F.  for  six  hours,  and  then  to  250°  for 
one  hour,  the  infectiousness  of  the  blood  in  this 
instance  disappeared. 

The  word  disinfectant  is  ordinarily  used  in  a  most 
extended  sense,  being  applied  to  agents  which 
remove  offensive  smells,  or  check  putrefactive  action, 
as  well  as  to  other  chemical  agents  that  act  as  germi- 
cides, with  or  without  being  deodorants  or  anti- 
septics. Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  substance  capable, 
when  used  in  proper  quantity  and  under  suitable 
conditions,  of  taking  away  the  power  from  an 
infected  article  or  animal,  of  setting  up  in  a  healthy 
animal,  including  man,  an  analogous  disease  to  that 
from  which  the  sick  suffered.  This  may  be  done  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  disinfectant  in  destroying  the 
specific  contagion  or  by  arresting  or  preventing  its 
action  in  the  body.  The  former  class  of  disin- 
fectants are  germicides,  the  latter  mostly  antiseptics. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  oxydising  agents, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  germicides,  when  used 
of  a  sufficient  strength. 

The  dose  of  infectious  matter  necessary  to  spread 
the  disease  is  very  doubtful,  but,  judging  from  the 
amount  required  for  a  successful  vaccination,  the 
quantity  for  small-pox  is  larger  than  for  septic 
diseases.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  millionth 
part  of  a  drop  of  blood  containing  a  septic  poison, 
when  introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  rabbit,  was 
sufficient  to  cause  death  in  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  animal  that 
died  was  swarming  with  bacteria.  The  minute  dose 
of  zymotic  poisons  which  will  destroy  life  shows  the 
excessive  care  that  should  be  used  in  disinfecting  all 
the  excreta,  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  patients, 
and,  where  possible,  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs 
and  the  vapours  given  off  by  the  skin  of  the  patient. 
This  latter  is,  however,  a  medical  question.  In 
fumigating  a  room  with  sulphur,  the  chimney  should 
be  blocked  up,  paper  be  pasted  all  around  the  win- 
dow sashes,  the  opening  around  the  doors  properly 
closed,  and  all  other  openings  properly  pasted  over 
with  brown  paper.  All  the  personal  belongings  used 
by  the  patient  and  in  his  room,  such  as  bedding, 
be'l-,  carpets,  &c.,  should  be  either  baked  or  burnt. 
It  'ust  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  very  good 
evidence  to  show  that  during  epidemics  the  virus 
has  greater  intensity  than  at  non-epidemic  periods, 
an*!  that,  therefore,  extra  care,  if  possible,  should 
th  1}  be  used  in  disinfection.    The  question  as  to 


the  utility  of  anointing  the  bodies  of  the  sic 
carbolic  and  other  soaps,  or  with  medicated  oi 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  paper. 

Disinfectants  are  so  numerous  that  I  do  n 
pose  discussing  any  but  those  that  are  most  fre 
employed,  or  which  are  efficient  and  capable  c 
safely  used  by  the  public.  They  may  be  convc 
grouped  into  (i)  desiccating  agents,  (2)  ox 
agents,  (3)  germicides,  and  (4)  antiseptics, 
the  first,  the  most  important  is  dry  heat  and 
heated  steam  ;  amongst  the  second,  permai 
of  potash  and  manganate  of  soda,  sanitas  te 
and  other  bodies  said  to  evolve  peroxide  of 
gen,  whilst  in  the  third  class  are  comprehenc 
rosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc  (Burnett's 
arsenic,  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric 
chlorine  and  some  chlorides,  sulphurous  a( 
most  nitrites,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  som 
similar  chemical  agents.  As  to  antiseptics,  tl 
are  numerous,  and  include  alum,  chloralur 
mon  salt,  salts  of  iron,  copper,  &c.,  carbol 
both  pure  and  impure,  and  some  other  tai 
Many  of  these  disinfectants  act  not  only  as 
cides  when  used  of  great  strength,  but  also 
septics,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  ox 
agents,  so  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  tl 
above-named  have  only  the  specific  actior 
class  in  which  they  are  grouped.  I  di  n 
pose  discussing  the  comparative  value  of  al 
bodies. 

In  selecting  a  disinfectant  for  general  us^, 
ness  in  comparison  with  their  disinfecting 
and  freedom  from  poisonous  qualities  seen 
leading  indications ;  unfortunately,  howevei 
of  those  which  are  cheap  and  non-poisonou 
as  chloral  and  alum,  are  not  sufficiently  aci 
general  use,  whilst  sulphate  or  perchloride 
are  objectionable  because  they  stain  line 
woollen  goods,  and  should  therefore  be  c: 
used.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Condy 
when  used  of  sufficient  strength  to  act  as  a 
cide,  and  the  expense  of  the  fluid  is  also  ; 
drawback  to  its  general  use.  Carbolic  acid 
liquid  forms  is  a  comparatively  cheap  and 
disinfectant,  but  those  from  which  tar  and  oi 
tar  acids  have  been  removed,  except  for 
should  alone  be  used,  as  it  is  useless  to  erop 
cheaper  sorts,  unless  with  the  addition  of  1 
some  similar  base  to  render  them  soluble, 
acetic  acid,  in  the  form  of  aromatic  vineg 
been  employed  for  a  very  long  time,  and  was 
in  the  olden  time  by  physicians  when  att 
cases  of  g^ol  fever,  plague,  &c.  It  was  ah 
to  have  been  carried  by  thieves  and  others 
pillaging  the  houses  and  bodies  of  those  wl 
from  the  plague.  Bunches  of  sweet- smelling 
and  of  flowers  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
when  trying  prisoners  brought  from  the  OW 
in  times  when  gaol  fever  prevailed.  These ) 
aromatic  essential  oils  containing  peroxide  of 
gen,  and  are  therefore  of  some  use  in  sick 
Carbolic  acid,  either  in  the  liquid  state  or  in  | 
mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  &c.,  is  also  very 
ful,  but  requires  discretion  in  its  use. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  ind 
disinfectants,  considering,  in  the  first  place^ 
disinfectants  and  heat. 

Aerial  Disinfectants, — The  two  disinfect] 
this  class  chiefly  employed  are  chlorine  an 
phurous  acid  gas.  In  addition,  however,  c 
acid,  sanitas  oil,  terebene,  solution  of  chloride  c 
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ly's  fluid  are  sometimes  diffused  through 
f  the  sick  chamber  by  means  of  a  vaporiser, 
are  more  commonly  used  by  sprinkling  the 
int  on  a  sheet  fastened  to  the  door  frame, 
idmit  of  persons  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
m.  They  are  also  often  sprinkled  about 
room,  and  even  the  house  generally,  or  are 
in  saucers.  As  I  have  just  mentioned, 
beoflitde  service.  If,  however,  they  are 
ile  the  patient  is  in  the  room,  of  such  a 
as  might  injure  the  patient,  it  becomes  a 

if  they  should  be  used  at  all,  but  some 
nts  by  Dr.  Klein  (published  in  the  supple- 
the  thirteenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Local 
lent  Board)  afford  some  hope  that  by 
nanagement  the  risk  of  infection  may  be 
ed  by  their  use.    Certainly  the  offensive 

sick  rooms  occupied  by  patients  having 
x,  typhoid,  and  some  other  fevers,  may  be 
ninished  by  the  vaporisation  of  Condy's  fluid, 
)il  in  solution,  and  other  oxydising  bodies, 
.  a  proper  vaporiser  be  used.  Dr.  Klein 
t  he  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon 
;  of '  swine  plague,'  which  is  highly  infectious, 
dly  causes  death  in  swine.  He  first  tried 
ts  of  phenilacetic  and  phenilpropionic  acids 
juice  of  a  diseased  lung,  and  found  that  a 
containing  i  of  the  acid  to  800  of  blood, 
I  the  juice  innocuous  in  twenty  minutes  after 
lixture.  He  had  also  shown,  in  a  former 
877-78),  that  the  infection  spreads  from  a 

to  a  living  animal  placed  in  the  same 
,  even  when  the  two  animals  were  separated 
onsiderable  space.  On  Nov.  6,  1883,  a 
pig  was  placed  in  a  stable,  t8  feet  long,  and 
ed  with  the  disease.  On  the  13th  the 
i¥as  very  ill  with  pneumonia  of  both  lungs, 
day  the  stable  was  fumigated  with  chlorine 
hat  the  air  in  it  became  pungent  A  healthy 

3,  was  placed  in  it,  and  allowed  to  remain 
e  hours  with  the  door  closed,  and  at  the  ex- 

of  that  time  the  stable  was  again  fumi- 
ufticiently  to  make  the  air  well  pungent, 

pig  allowed  to  remain  three  hours  longer, 

was  taken  awav.  The  same  process  was 
I  every  day  until  the  18th,  when  pig  No.  i 
nd  dead,  but  pig  No.  2  remained  quite 
A  similar  set  of  experiments  were  made 
)v.  23  to  28  with  pigs  Nos.  3  and  4,  when 
.  4  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  the 
t  wras  found,  however,  on  close  inquiry,  that 
idant  had  neglected  the  second  fumigation 
6th,  so  that  when  pig  No.  4  was  removed  on 
'  the  smell  of  chlorine  was  very  faint.  In 
nd  series  of  experiments  it  was  found  that 
althy  pigs  were  put  into  a  stable  imperfectly 
:ed  they  took  the  disease.  Dr.  Klein,  there- 
)t  two  diseased  pigs  in  separate  stables  {a 
and  after  a  few  days  had  them  removed  to 
Stables  a  and  b  were  well  fumigated  with 
for  six  hours,  and  into  each  of  which  was 
a  healthy  pig,  and  kept  there  for  several 
[ring  which  time  they  remained  well.  After 
seks  they  were  inoculated  with  swine  plague, 
wed  symptoms  of  the  disease  after  two  or 
lys*  incubation.  Pig  No.  4,  which  was  suf- 
om  the  disease  at  the  time  of  its  removal 
i  stall,  died  in  due  course, 
s  a  very  important  experiment,  especially  if 
results  should  be  obtained  hereafter,  since 
cperimcDts  by  the  same  experimenter  have 


shown  that  chlorine  is  not  so  powerful  a  germicide 
as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  used 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  as  an 
aerial  disinfectant.  In  Hackney  for  many  years 
past  the  infected  rooms  and  articles  therein  are  dis- 
infected with  sulphur  before  any  of  the  contents  are 
removed  to  the  disinfecting  hot-air  apparatus,  i  lb. 
of  sulphur  being  used  to  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
in  the  room.  This  has  been  done  with  most  satis- 
factory results ;  as,  except  in  cases  where  the 
disease  has  occurred  again  in  less  than  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days,  there  has  scarcely  been  an  instance  of 
recurrence,  at  any  rate  within  three  or  four  months. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  another 
family  has  come  to  live  in  the  room  or  rooms  when 
vacated,  and  the  disease  has  broken  out  again, 
except  where  it  has  been  shown  that  they  came  from 
an  infected  house. 

The  use  of  aerial  disinfectants  as  usually  carried 
out  by  sprinkling  floors,  articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  with 
a  disinfecting  fluid,  or  of  wetting  sheets  to  allow 
of  evaporation,  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  is  apt 
to  engender  a  false  confidence  in  those  who  use 
them.  Of  course,  after  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Klein,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  cannot 
be  employed  so  as  to  prevent  the  infection  of  nurses, 
visitors,  and  others,  if  the  chlorine  or  sulphur  be 
used  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  air  almost 
irrespirable.  It  seems  to  me  too  great  a  risk  to 
expose  a  patient  and  visitors  to  these  gases  of 
sufficient  strength  and  for  the  time  requisite  to 
render  the  infectious  matter  inert,  especially  as 
regards  small-pox,  when  they  can  protect  them- 
selves in  another  way,  viz.,  by  vaccination  or  re- 
vaccination.  If  Dr.  Klein's  experiments  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  by  others,  the  plan  might 
be  useful  in  preventing  the  infection  of  persons  out- 
side the  sick  room,  by  forcing  the  air  through  solu- 
tions of  these  gases,  instead  of  into  or  rather  through 
a  furnace. 

Heat. — The  most  certain  and  useful  disinfecting 
agent  is  dry  heat  This  is  applied  in  several  ways, 
the  operation  being  generally  carried  out  in  what 
may  be  termed  large  ovens,  heated  either  by  coal  or 
gas.  But  as  superheated  steam  is  to  all  intents  a  dry 
heat,  because  the  slight  moistening  of  the  articles 
steamed  soon  goes  off  after  the  door  of  the  apparatus 
is  opened,  the  disinfectors  worked  by  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  ovens.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  carefully  made  on  the  temperature  at  which 
certain  matter  capable  of  conveying  infection  be- 
comes sterilised.  The  apparatus  in  use  at  Hackney 
is  Eraser's,  which  has  been  in  satisfactory  operation 
there  since  1871,  but  it  has  this  objection,  that  the 
heat  gets  up  slowly,  and  is  not  so  readily  under 
control  as  some  others,  being  heated  by  coke,  and, 
unless  carefully  watched,  articles  placed  in  it 
get  scorched.  There  is  another  apparatus  re- 
cently introduced  by  Jennings,  which  was  tested 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1884,  and  obtained  a  silver 
medal,  in  which  the  heat  is  obtained  from 
gas,  the  burners  being  below,  and  the  articles  to 
be  disinfected  being  placed  on  rods  above.  It  is 
stated  that  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  the 
temperature  rose  to  262°  F.  The  same,  however, 
may  be  said  of  Lyon's  disinfector,  which  is  worked 
by  superheated  steam,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seeiit 
is  more  penetrating  and  less  risky  than  dry  heat. 
With  this  apparatus  I  saw  a  thermometer  placed  in 
a  mattress  indicate  242^  F.  in  forty  minutes.  An- 
other machine  for  dvs\iiCtc\iTi^  \rj  irj'ViKax'v^  '^jssl- 
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some's,  which  is  worked  hy  gas,  and  has  the  great 
advantage  ot  being  provided  with  a  self-acting 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  and 
keeping  the  contained  air  at  one  temperature.  The 
disadvantage  of  Lyon's  machine  is  that  it  requires 
a  six  horse-power  engine  for  its  efficient  working, 
unless  steam  can  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose. 
Some  experiments  were  made  some  time  since  by 
Dr.  Henry  on  vaccine  lymph  to  ascertairi  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  becomes  sterile,  when  it  was 
found  that  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  continued  for 
two  hours  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  that 
120°  continued  for  three  hours  did  not  have  a 
similar  effect.  In  using  heat  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  same  temperature  which  will  sterilise  in- 
fectious matter,  if  applied  for  two  hours  or  more, 
will  not  do  so  if  used  for  half  an  hour  only  ;  so  that 
the  temperature  of  230°  to  240°,  which  is  that  em- 
ployed at  Hackney,  where  the  articles  are,  as  a  rule, 
kept  in  for  about  three  hours,  and  which  rarely 
scorches,  has  answered  very  satisfactorily.  Experi- 
ments at  this  temperature  have  been  made  on  yeast, 
bacteria,  living  organisms  in  sewage,  and  fungi,  with 
the  result  of  destroying  the  power  of  propagating 
their  like.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
although  bacteria  are  destroyed  at  this  temperature, 
the  spores,  if  any  be  present,  will  not  be  deprived 
of  their  vitality.  Dr.  Baxter  placed  points  charged 
with  vaccine  lymph  into  an  oven  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  required  to  render  dry  lymph  sterile. 
He  found  that  until  a  temperature  of  above  176°  F. 
had  been  reached  the  lymph  remained  active,  but 
the  time  in  which  it  was  exposed  to  the  highest 
temperature  noted  was  not  more  than  thirty 
minutes,  whilst  Dr.  Henry  exposed  the  lymph  in  the 
first  set  of  experiments  for  four  and  in  the  second 
for  two  hours.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained 
in  other  experiments. 

.  Some  years  ago  I  made  numerous  experiments 
conducted  on  each  group  of  objects  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  ascertained  that  the  living  organisms  in 
sewage,  including  infusoria,  vibrios,  bacilli,  spirilla, 
were  deprived  of  motion  by  a  temperature  of  140° 
Fahr.  The  infusoria,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
became  motionless  at  a  much  lower  temperature, 
viz.,  110°;  at  125°  most  of  the  vibrios,  bacilli,  and 
spirilla  became  motionless,  and  at  135°  nearly  all  the 
bacilli  ceased  to  move,  and  at  140°  all  were  dead. 
At  the  end  of  four  days  some  bacteria  were  moving 
about,  but  as  the  beakers  in  which  the  experiments 
had  been  carried  out  were  not  covered,  they  mi^ht 
have  been  newly  introduced  from  the  air.  Th<  se 
experiments  agree  very  well  with  those  on  vaccine 
virus,  but  not  at  all  with  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Grace  Calvert  and  others.  It  is  doubtful  how 
far  we  should  apply  the  results  of  experiments 
§uclj  as  these  to  the  infectious  matter  of  zymotic 
diseases,  but  the  rough  proof  afforded  by  disinfection 
by  heat,  of  infected  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  is,  I 
think,  sufficiently  reliable  to  justify  us  in  saying  th^t 
the  exposure  of  infectious  matter  to  a  temperature  of 
240°  F.  for  an  hour,  after  the  disinfector  has  been 
raised  to  that  temperature,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  an  infectious  disease. 
,  Although  the  term  *  disinfectant '  has  been  used 
here  in  its  broadest  sense,  I  think  it  should  be  con- 
ned to  germicides,  as  I  stated  years  since.  If  I 
bad  adopted  this  restricted  meaning,  I  should  have 
left  unnoticed  some  chemical  agents  which  I  am 
desirous  of  bnnging  before  your  notice,  and  I  shall 
therefore  refer  to  them  in  the  order  prev\ous\v  sUXt^. 


Condy's  Fluid  is  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  in  a  very  expensive  form,  when  used  as 
prepared  for  sale.    The  permanganates  are  oxydising 
agents,  and  manganate  of  soda  has  been  largely 
used  by  the   Metropolitan    Board  of  Works,  for 
oxydising  the  animal  matter  contained  in  the  sewage 
poured  into  the  Thames.    Condy's  Fluid  is  often 
used  by  sprinkling  it  on  a  sheet  in  the  sick  room, 
and  other  disinfectants  are  often  used  in  the  same 
way.    As  regards  small-pox,  and  other  zymotic  dis- 
eases, there  is  but  little,  if  any,  use  in  evaporating 
Condy's  Fluid  in  a  sick  room,  even  by  a  vaporiser, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  removing  unpleasant  smells 
by  oxydation.    As  regards  sraall-pox,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  special  reason  why  it  and  other  aerial  dis- 
infectants must  be  useless,  viz.,  that  experiments  by 
Chauveau  seem  conclusively  to  prove  that  the  poison 
is  not  volatile.    Bedside  experience  also  points  to 
the  same  conclusion.     I  noticed  when  experimenting 
with  Condy's  Fluid,  used  in  rather  large  proportions, 
that  it  increased  the  movements  of  microscopic  life 
in  sewage,  apparently  by  setting  free  oxygen,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  colour  of  the  fluid  ceased  to  be 
discharged,  on  its  addition  to  sewage,  that  any- 
prejudicial  effect  on  life  was  perceptible.    As  regards 
the  influence  of  permanganate  on  vaccine  lymph,  it 
was  shown  that    one   half,  0*5  per    cent.,  of  tbls 
disinfectant  sterilised  it,  but  that  a  smaller  quantity 
did  not.    The  permanganate  itself,  and  not  Condy's 
Fluid,  was  used  in  this  experiment. 

Carbolic  .4tr/V^— Considerable  differences  occur  in 
the  results  of  experiments  according  to  the  kind  of 
acid  used.     Many  of  the  experimenters  have  used 
the  pure  crystallised  acid,  but  this  is  not  the  sub- 
stance usually  employed  by  local  sanitary  authorities 
and  their  officers.     The  same  remarks  that  have 
been  made  on  Condy's  Fluid  as  regards  aerial  dis- 
infection when  a  patient  is  in  the  room,  apply  witli 
greater  force  to  carbolic  acid,  as  it  is  not  an  oxydis- 
ing agent,  and  cannot  be  safely  respired  when  it  is 
evaporated  by  a  vaporiser  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
prove  a  disinfectant.     Pure  carbolic  acid  is  more  of 
an  antiseptic  than  a  germicide,  but  some  of  the 
other  tar  acids  contained  in  the  fluid  acid,  as  usually 
sold,  are   more  potent  germicides.     I  found  that 
1  per  cent,  of  No.  5  carbolic  acid  (which  is  caDed 
miscible,  although  it  is  so  only  to  a  certain  eA^ 
would  destroy  bacterial  and  infusorial  life  for  a  kwg 
period,  but  at  the  expiration  of  about  twenty-c^ 
days,  living  bacteria  were  detected  in  the  sdutioo, 
apparently  through  the  evaporation  of  the  add.  A 
solution  of  i  per  cent,  destroyed  infusoria,  bat  not 
bacteria.     Dr.  Baxter  reported  some  experiments 
with  carbolic  acid  (pure  crystals)  in  the  sixth  report 
to  the  Privy  Council,  to  the  effect  that,  when  fcss  than 
a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  acid  with  vaccine  lymph^ 
used,  the  mixture  remained  active,  but  when  mixed 
with  I J  per  cent,  its  activity  was  diminished,  and 
with  2  per  cent  it  ceased  to  be  infective.    This  is 
important,  as  a  2  per  cent,  admixture  of  add  is  a 
strength  far  in  excess  of  that  ordinarily  used  for 
disinfecting   purposes.      Mr.    Wyntcr    Blyth  ab» 
carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  with  varioBS 
chemical  disinfectants  on  the  spores  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  and  showed  that  neither  carbc^c  add  nor 
any  other  chemical  agent  will  deprive  these  spof^ 
of  their  power  of  germinating  in  a  prcqper  coltivaQ^ 
liquid.    The  same  remarks  apply  to  carbolic  9eA 
powder. 

The  action  of  chlorine  and  cUoride  of  aac  0 
^  t.fC<&ctlye  when  a  certain  streogtii  is  used.   TbiS 
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[ter  found  that  when  chlorine  was  added  to 
virus  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  acid, 
iras  in  the  proportion  of  '1633  per  cent.,  the 
as  sterilised.      I   added  chlorine  water  to 
but  the  quantity  necessary  to  make  it  acid 
ch  in  excess  of  that  likely  to  be  ordinarily 
id  but  little  effect  was  produced    on    the 
.     Chloride  of  zinc  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ett's  Fluid  in  200  of  sewage,  was  sufficient  to 
tion  in  the  various  forms  of  life  ;  but  a  solu- 
chlorinated  lime  in  the  same  proportion  did 
)duce    any    decided    effect.      Hydrochloric 
ic)  acid  was  also  tried,  and  had,  with   the 
hlorides,  but    very   little    influence  on  the 
ant  odour,  but  it  stopped  all  evidences  of  life 
as  it  was  added  to  the  sewage  in  sufficient 
ss  to  make  it  decidedly  acid.    All  these  dis- 
ts,  as  well  as  sulphurous  acid,  are  somewhat 
us  to  use,  especially  by  uninstructed  persons, 
aid  not  be  distributed  to  all  comers. 
axter  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  dry 
lymph  with  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
)ur  of  carbolic  acid,  when  he  found  that  it 
essary  to  expose  the  lymph  to  the  action  of 
)rine  and  carbolic  acid  vapour  for  thirty 
before  it  was  sterilised,  but  that  an  exposure 
ninutes  to  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  sufficient 
purpose,  showmg  that  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
^  the  most  active  aerial  disinfectant  readily 
)Ie  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
orine,  when  added  to  sewage  in  the  propor- 
[  per  cent,  removed  the  offensive  smell  and 
A  the  infusoria,  but  not  the  bacteria  ;  but 
er  cent,  bacterial  motion  ceased.  The  agent 
advantage  of  substituting  a  rather  pleasant 
r  the  offensive  odour  of  sewage, 
ckton  is  a  good  disinfectant,  but  it  labours 
e  disadvantage  of  being  dangerous  to  use,  as 
a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  in  solution, 
ot  carefully  unstoppered  in  hot  weather  it 
le  out  of  the  bottle  almost  like  ginger  beer, 
itroy  or    decolorise    the   fabrics,    clothes, 
&c.,    with    which    it    comes  in    contact, 
idded  in  the  proportion  of   2  per  cent,  to 
ewage,  it  removed  the  offensive  smell  and 
d  the  bacteria,  and  no  life  was  discovered  in 
ge  acted  upon  during  the  twenty-one  days 
1  it  was  kept. 

ilum  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  it 
emoved  the  offensive'smell  nor  destroyed  the 
when  2  per  cent  was  added  to  sewage, 
illed  the  infusoria.  It,  however,  decidedly 
the  putrefactive  change  when  added  to  a 
ision  of  beef. 

'eciion  of  Ditches ^  Middens^  &*c, — Although 
itan  sanitary  officers  have  but  little  to  do 
disinfection  of  ditches,  &c.,  yet  it  is  of  im- 
for  inspectors  at  large  to  have  some  know- 
the  agents  most  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
ilphate  or  perchloride  of  iron  is  used,  a  pre- 
)f  oxide  of  iron  occurs  with  decomposition 
carbonate  of  ammonia  found  in  ditch- 
it  received  the  drainage  of  houses,  and 
tted  hydrogen  is  deposited  as  sulphide  of 
rom  20  to  30  grains  of  sulphate  per  gallon 
e  is  necessary.  Lime  is  often  used,  but  is 
fHcacious,  as  the  organic  matter  contained 
recipitated  mechanically,  and  the  offensive 
m  becomes,  after  a  time,  worse  than  before, 
sulphide  of  calcium  formed  from  the  sul- 
1  hydrogen  remains  dissolved  in  the  water. 


Hilld's  process  for  deodorisation  consists  of  lime, 
tar,  and  salts  of  magnesium,  mixed  with  water,  and 
in  suitable  cases  is  very  useful.     For  middens,  cess- 
pools, &c.,  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution,  with  fluid 
carbolic  acid  added,  is  suitable,  or  nitrate  of  lead 
may  be  used.     Sufficient  of  this  for  an  ordinary 
sized  cesspool  may  be  made  by  dissolving  i  lb.  of 
litharge  (sugar  of  lead)  in  2  gallons  of  water,  and 
adding  7  ounces  of  strong  nitric  acid,  part  only  of 
the  water  being  added  before  the  acid.     If  carbolic 
acid  be  used,  from  50  to  100  parts  of  water  should 
be    added  to    each  part  of  acid.     If  the  powder 
be    used,    we  must    remember  that  it    ordinarily 
varies   in  strength,  but  generally  consists  of  about 
33   per    cent  of   carbonate    of    lime    and    other 
chemicals  in  McDougall's  powder,  whilst  Calvert's 
contains  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  fluid  acid  and 
alumina.   For  cesspools,  and  occasionally  for  drains, 
a  mixture  of  6  lbs.  of  quicklime  and  i  pint  of  car- 
bolic acid  makes  an  efficacious  mixture.      These 
lime  powders  should  not  be  used  to  any  extent  for 
urinals,  as  they  choke  up  the  pipes  rather  quickly ; 
nor  too  largely  and  frequently  for  house-drains,  for 
the  same  reason.    Terebene  is  a  powerful  deodorant, 
as  it  removes  the  smell  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and,  if  used  in  full  quantities,  it  substitutes 
a  somewhat  pleasant  for  the  unpleasant  smell.     It 
consists  of  terebene,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  of  both,  as  well  as  alum  and  a  little 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best 
disinfectants  for  house-drains  and  cesspools.  Chloride 
of  lime  is  objectionable,  because  the  volatile  parts 
escape  after  a  time,  and  decomposition  of  the  sedi- 
ment sets  in,  giving  off  a  most  disagreeable  smell. 

Inspectors  of  nuisances  will  be  so  rarely  called  upon 
to  report  on  the  best  means  for  disinfecting  polluted 
rivers  that  I  need  not  go  into  this  question,  especially 
as  the  means  to  be  adopted  will  depend  upon  the 
refuse  poured  into  them.  The  same  remark  also 
applies,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  sewers,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  refuse  from  sugar  factories,  paper 
makers,  chemical  works,  &c.,  requires  different  and 
special  treatment  The  occasional  use  of  carbolic 
acid  to  sewers  is  of  very  little  use,  as  the  quantity  of 
sewage  quickly  carries  it  away  ;  but  if  the  gullies 
are  trapped,  carbolic,  sanitas,  or  terebene  powder 
may  be  usefully  employed,  as  they  deodorise  the 
offensive  contents,  and  prevent  matters  from  arriving 
at  a  state  of  putrefaction  before  they  find  their  way 
into  sewers.  The  great  use  of  disinfectants  for 
house-drains  is  to  delay  the  decomposition  of  any 
organic  matters  that  may  be  detained  in  them 
or  may  coat  their  interior.  The  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houses,  of  the  sewer  men, 
and  of  those  who  pass  over  untrapped  gullies  or 
ventilating  openings,  is,  for  this  reason,  less  injured 
than  it  otherwise  might  be.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  scrubbing-brushes,  flannels,  and  other 
articles  in  drains  which  check  the  flow  and  cause 
deposits.  The  offensive  smell  from  ventilating 
openings  from  sewers  at  the  level  of  the  street  is 
believed  to  be  best  remedied  by  animal  charcoal 
being  placed  in  perforated  trays  or  boxes  between 
the  openings  and  the  sewers,  but  1  have  not  noticed 
any  permanent  good  effect,  unless  the  charcoal  is 
frequently  changed  and  kept  dry. 

There  are  many  other  disinfectants  besides  those  I 
have  cursorily  mentioned,  which  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  usefully  employed.  I  state  this 
as  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  considered  that  I  believe  all 
others  besides  those  mentioned  are  valueless.  Thece 
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arc  many  of  considerable  efficacy,  including  salicylic 
acid,  which  are  very  useful  as  antiseptics,  but  they 
are  chiefly  used  as  prcseri'ative  agents,  I  also  have 
not  considered  in  detail  arsenic,  chromic  acid,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  &c.,  as  they  are  too  dangerous  and 
too  expensive  for  ordinary  use. 


THE   SAKITABT   STATE    OF 
WHITECHAPEL.* 

Last  year  this  country  escaped  a  threatened  visita- 
tion of  the  cholera  which  was  so  fatally  prevalent  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  seems  probable  that  if 
such  immunity  is  again  to  be  enjoyed,  the  sanitary 
authorities  and  the  public  generally  must  not  relax 
in  their  efforts  to  unite  their  forces  in  watchful  and 
earnest  endeavours  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  country. 

In  June  of  last  year  it  was  found  that  a  large 
concourse  of  Russian  Jews,  hunted  out  of  their 
native  country,  had  sought  shelter  and  proteciion 
near  the  members  of  their  own  faith  and  station 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whiiechapel,  and  much 
activity  was  aroused  with  the  object  of  raising  the 
hygienic  standard  as  high  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  Russia  is  not  the  country  to  teach  cleanli- 
ness, and  persecution  is  not  the  atmosphere  in 
which  to  practise  it ;  hence  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  mindfui  of  their  duty  to  their  neighbours, 
and  anxious  that  this  additional  crowding  should 
not  add  strength  to  the  threatening  danger  of  an 
epidemic,  determined  to  call  their  sanitary  com- 
mittee into  active  service,  and  to  appoint,  at  their 
own  expense,  a  special  sanitary  inspector,  lo  observe 
and  improve  the  healthy  lodgment  of  the  immi- 
grants. The  Board  seems  to  have  been  stimulated 
to  take  this  step  on  learning  the  startling  intelligence 
that  in  that  season  of  zymotic  peril,  with  this  addi- 
tional burden  cast  upon  the  authorities,  the  staff  of 
the  Whitechapel  Local  Board  consisted  of  no  more 
than  two  sanitary  inspectors  told  off  to  regulate 
the  hygienic  condition  of  7,500  houses.  As  the 
newly -appointed  sanitary  officer  had  no  legal  power, 
his  services  were  offered  to  the  Whitechapel  Board, 
but,  having  been  declined,  he  was  left  to  exercise 
over  landlords  and  tenants  as  much  influence  as  he 
could  command  by  means  of  printed  notices  and 
personal  interviews.  The  sanitary 
Jewish  Board  report  that  many  of  their 
respected,  and  tnus  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility and  work  was  taken  of?  the  shoulders  of  the 
very  limited  district  staff.  When,  however,  attention 
could  not  be  secured  to  the  many  grave  sanitary 
defects  which  the  inspector  discovered,  he  was 
bound  to  report  them  to  the  local  authorities  of 
Whitechapel.  The  Jewish  sanitary  committee  state 
that  'out  of  the  total  number  of  1,747  houses 
visited,  there  were  no  fewer  than  1,621  houses  in 
which  the  water-closets  were  unprovided  with  any 
arrangement  for  flushing  with  water,  and  only  126 
in  which  any  such  appliances  existed.'  And  in 
October  they  addressed  to  the  Whitechapel  District 
Board  of  Works  a  letter,  calling  in  these  words 
their  'attention   to   the   fact   that  in  a  very  larpe 

•  Report  of  Ihe  SuiUry  Coodilion  of  Ihc  Whilechmptl  DistricI  for 
tl»  Quanct  ended  Ju.  i,  >88s  :  alu  for  ihe  Vtair  .8S,.  By  Jo«ph 
Loue,  Medical  Officer  id  Healib.  Boatd  of  Goudiuii  foe  ifie  Reber 
tt  Ibe  JewUh  Poor  TireDI).Uxt)i  Annual  Rtpon,  &om  Jan.  i. 
tS84,  uriec.  ji,:igg4. 


number  of  cases  of  sanitary  defects  br 
your  notice  in  the  months  of  June,  ] 
Xugust  last,  no  remedial  action  has  been 
the  owners.'  This  letter  points  out  a  n 
typical  cases  with  very  grave  defects,  < 
their  opinion,  rendered  the  houses  in  wl 
existed  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  ad 
the  examples  submitted  do  not  represent 
homes  of  the  Jewish  poor.  The  Whitechaf 
as  wilt  be  seen  later  on,  mistaking  these 
specimens  as  the  total  number,  congratui 
selves  on  its  paucity. 

The  public  authorities  of  the  district  ex 
this  letter  of  information  and  advice  a  w 
no  degree  warmer  than  that  proffered  to  t 
.ippointed  inspector,  and  instructed  asub-c 
to  issue  a  report  which  frowns  on  the  ap 
these  volunteer  fellow-lalxiurers  as  though 
intruded  on  the  preserves  of  the  rcgula 
It  says  'tb.1t  much  more  good  (if  the  p 
persisted  in)  wilt  result  in  the  future  v 
may  be  termed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  c( 
ment  of  the  inquiry  has  toned  down  to  so 
Although  this  committee  has  been  in  exist' 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has,  on  tbi 
of  the  appearance  of  every  epidemic,  setth 
of  erecting  stand-pipes,  yet  11  evidently  in. 
the  Jewish  committee  were  far  from  havin; 
that  goal  at  the  time  they  issued  their  leti' 
'  committee  have  perused  the  communics 
regret,  because,  with  the  exception  of  : 
compliment  paid  to  the  medical  officer  ai 
tors,  it  is  a  continuous  outpour  of  com 
and  complaint  .  .  .  and  your  comn 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  habits  of  1 
more  than  the  condition  of  the  structural 
the  houses  that  have  misled  the  agents  of 
guardians  in  framing  their  reports.'  T 
then,  passing  by  the  necessity  for  water 
thus  to  contest  the  superiority  of  one 
supplying  it  as  compared  with  ano^ 
appears  that,  on  the  question  of  wai 
to  closets,  the  Jewish  guardians  were,  froi 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  wai 
apparatus  being  provided  to  ever)'  hou 
system  has,  of  course,  very  great  merit  uni 
circumstancci;  but  Dr.  Liddle,  the  lali 
Officer  of  Health,  long  since  discarded  i 
unfitted  to  the  habits  of  the  people  in  t 
portions  of  the  district,  and  the  system 
taker  being  appointed  to  flush  the  closets 
was  substituted,' 

And,  in  conclusion,  whilst  refuting  the 
of  the  Jewish  Board,  they  '  point  to  the  fa 
rales  of  mortality  in  the  district  were  fo 
quarters  ending  September  last  respect 
i8'9,  2f9,  and  243  per  1,000.  The  las 
.  rate  was  raised  in  consequence  of  the 
deaths  amongst  infants  from  diarrhoea.'  1 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  states  in 
for  i!i84'that  in  the  third  quarter  of  th< 
increased  deaths  from  infantile  diairbixa 
district  at  considerable  disadvantage  com 
some  other  districts.     I  stated  in  my  rep 

Suaiter  that  such  deaths  beloi^ed  to  tl 
iseases  of  the  digestive  system,  and  : 
class  of  zymotic  diseases,  because  it  is  1 
rally  caused  by  the  administration  to  infa 
,  which  they  are  unable  to  assimilate.  T 
\  so  every  medical  man  could  briiur  ^b" 


>  demonstrate.    The  sim[M  wit 
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such  foods  from  the  diet  of  an  infant  apparently 
dying  from  diarrhoea,  and  the  substitution  of  a  diet 
more  closely  allied  to  its  natural  food,  frequently 
produces  almost  miraculous  results.'  True,  unsuit- 
able food  is  a  point  of  the  highest  consideration, 
and  such  diet  is  more  fatal  in  summer  than  winter, 
bat  so  is  an  insanitary  atmosphere,  and  unwhole- 
some food  is  not  consumed  only  in  the  third 
quarter.  Diarrhoea  does  not  attack  infants  only 
who  are  fed  with  unwholesome  food,  nor  is 
it  exclusively  the  disease  of  infancy,  although 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old  are  its  chief 
victims.  It  is  found  mapping  out  in  hot  and 
damp  seasons  the  several  areas  where  foul  con- 
ditions and  poverty  are  most  rife,  so  that  the 
prevalence  of  diarrhcea — even  though  it  be  infantile 
^n-hoea— may  be  taken  as  measuring  the  degree  of 
virulence  which  surrounds  a  badly  drained,  badly 
ventilated,  and  unhealthy  region.  In  reference  to 
the  population  of  the  Whitechapel  district.  Dr. 
Loane  reports  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  poor  from 
the  south  of  Ireland,  *•  but  now  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  comprises  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  ;  and 
so  rapidly  have  the  latter  poured  into  the  district 
within  the  last  few  years  that  (according  to  the 
S^strar-Generars  Report  for  1881)  I  find  that  in  a 
total  population  of  71,363  persons  there  are  no  fewer 
than  9,660  foreigners,'  of  whom  5,293 — most  of  them 
driven  from  Russia — belong  to  *  that  wretchedly 
flthy  class  known  generally  as  "  Polish  Jews."  ' 

The  report  continues  : — *  Those  who  have  any  ex- 
perience of  the  poor  people  to  whom  I  allude  .  .  . 
win  know  how  much  anxiety  and  work  are  necessary 
to  enforce  habits  amongst  them  which,  although 
ttttoral  to  more  civilised  people,  are  not  understood 
^  the  class  to  which  I  allude.  It  was  no  doubt  the 
fesolt  of  this  undue  proportion  of  foreigners  to  our 
inhabitants  in  the  district  that  originated  a  letter 
to  your  Board  from  the  sanitary  committee  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.'  This  letter  and  the 
Board's  reply  are  both  published  in  the  medical 
ifficer*s  report ;  but  the  rejoinder  from  the  Jewish 
^d  is  omitted,  because  the  doctor  states  he  cons- 
iders 'the  results  of  your  sub-committee's  in- 
flections and  meetings  adopted  by  the  Committee 
f  Works,  and  also  by  your  Board,  remain  un- 
fected.'  Now  this  'rejoinder,'  which  appears  in 
le  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
c  Relief  of  the  Jewish  Poor  for  the  year  5645  (1884), 
ems  to  us  to  be  a  most  important  document,  in- 
iiding  the  whole  question,  and  reviewing  its  bear- 
gs  most  judicially.  We  learn  from  it  that,  however 
ilful  the  Russian  immigrants  might  be  in  the 
anipitlation  of  sanitary  machinery,  and  however 
ady  to  flush  it  with  abundance  of  water,  yet 
ttber  the  water  nor  the  machinery  is  available,  for 
t  authorities — whilst  stigmatising  their  filthy 
.bits — have  refused  them  both.  Hence  all  who 
rell  under  such  regulations  must,  whether  volun- 
rily  or  otherwise,  be  *  a  wretchedly  dirty  class.' 
In  support  of  our  opinion  we  quote  some  extracts 
im  the  rejoinder  above  referred  to  : — 

Htrd  of  Guardians  for  the  Relief  of  the  Jewish 

Poor, 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  my  committee  that 
ur  Board  in  its  report  practically  admits  most  of 
e  facts  stated  in  our  communication  of  Oct.  30 
»L  No  denial  is  given  to  the  statements  as  to  the 
hy  and  unsanitary  condition  of  the  back-yards, 
\  absent  or  defective  tnqps^  the  absent  or  uncovered  | 


dustbinc,  and  the  general  non-compliance  with  the 
Regulations  framed  by  your  own  Board  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866.  Nor  does  your 
report  challenge  the  accuracy  of  our  statements  as 
to  underground  rooms  improperly  and  illegally  in- 
habited. Nor  does  it  deny  any  of  our  statements 
as  to  noxious  emanations  from  sewers,  nor  as  to 
noisome  and  offensive  trades  suffered  to  exist  in 
your  district,  except  to  throw  doubt  on  our  verbal 
accuracy  in  one  of  the  instances  cited,  and  to  inti- 
mate that  in  one  other  instance  the  nuisance  had, 
since  the  date  of  our  inspection,  been  abated. 

The  chief  facts  being  thus  admitted,  we  therefore 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  frank  declaration  of  your 
report  that  *  much  remains  to  be  done  *  implies  that 
your  Board  is  resolved  that  much  shall  be  done  to 
remedy  those  crying  sanitary  defects  which  are  so 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  district. 

There  being  but  few  differences  between  us  as  to 
facts,  little  would  remain  to  be  said  were  it  not  for  a 
serious  divergence  of  opinion  on  certain  points  based 
upon  these  facts — i,  the  question  of  water  supply  to 
water-closets ;  2,  the  insufficiency  of  your  Board's 
sanitary  staff ;  and  3,  the  closing  of  houses  deemed 
unfit  for  human  habitation. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  water-closets, 
your  report  attributes  their  foulness  (and  also  the 
filthy  state  of  many  of  the  dwellings  complained  of) 
to  the  habits  of  the  foreign  Jews,  of  whom  there  has 
recently  been  a  large  influx.  Without  in  any  way 
admitting  that  the  habits  of  these  poor  immigrants 
are  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  lower  class  of 
British  poor,  we  desire  to  point  out  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  water-closets  in  the  houses  occupied  by 
the  British-born  Jewish  poor  (unquestionably  as 
cleanly  in  their  habits  as  their  non-Jewish  neigh- 
bours) is  radically  bad  in  the  Whitechapel  district, 
and  that  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  closets  in  the  houses 
occupied  by  our  English  poor  and  that  of  the  closets 
in  the  houses  occupied  by  our  foreign  poor.  It  is, 
indeed,  practically  impossible  for  water-closets  to  be 
kept  clean,  or  for  the  drains  leading  therefrom  to 
become  other  than  stagnant  cesspits,  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  water  as  a  motive  power  for,  and  as  a 
means  of  diluting,  the  sewage  matter. 

Your  report  quotes  the  opinion  of  your  late  most 
able  and  experienced  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Liddle, 
who  is  stated  to  have  long  since  discarded  the  prin- 
ciple of  water  supply  to  closets,  and  it  adds  that 
•  the  system  of  a  caretaker  being  appointed  to  flush 
the  closets  with  water  was  substituted.'  We  desire 
to  remind  you  that  no  such  '  system '  is  in  existence; 
that  no  *  caretaker '  has  ever  been  *  appointed '  by 
your  Board  or  by  any  one  else  to  perform  the  hypo- 
thetical hand-flushing  referred  to  ;  and  consequently 
when  your  report  tells  us  that  *  this  flushing  of  the 
closets  with  water  thrown  into  them  was  adopted, 
and  this  mode  of  cleansing  closets  is  approved  by 
Dr.  Loane,'  your  present  excellent  and  zealous  medi- 
cal officer,  your  Board  probably  means  to  imply  that 
if  there  were  a  caretaker  to  each  water-closet,  andi  f 
that  caretaker  were  to  effectually  flush  the  closets  by 
hand,  that  mode  of  cleansing  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Dr.  Loane.  But  any  person  having  the 
slightest  practical  acquaintance  with  the  homes  oi 
the  poor  would  at  once  see  that  the  supposed  hand> 
flushing  is  an  impossibility,  there  being  in  such  places 
neither  pails  nor  other  utensils  at  hand  for  the  pur- 
pose, nor  a  sufficient  stream  of  water  from  the  smal 
bore  (^  inch)  taps  in  the  yards  to  enable  such  ar 
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operation  as  regular  hand-flushing  to  be  done  with 
facility  or  efficiency.  Dr.  Liddle's  opinion  on  any 
sanitary  subject  would  always  be  received  by  us  with 
the  highest  respect,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  opinion  which  you  quote  in  your  report  is  rather 
out  of  date,  having  been  founded  on  his  experience 
of  the  old  apparatus  at  that  time  in  general  use,  and 
not  on  the  improved  and  simple  water  supply  arrange- 
ments, which  are  not  easily  subject  to  derangement 
or  injur)-. 

Setting  aside  all  questions  of  opinion,  the  facts 
remain  that  in  that  part  of  the  Whitechapel  neigh- 
bourhood which  lies  within  the  City  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  have  uniformly  insisted  upon  water 
supply  to  all  closets,  that  the  houses  so  fitted  are 
occupied  by  precisely  the  same  class  of  people  as 
those  occupying  the  tenement  houses  in  the  district 
under  the  control  of  your  Board,  and  that  the  result 
'  has  been  successful,  there  being  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  in 
your  district  and  those  in  the  City.  We  submit  that 
this  practical  experience  is  far  more  valuable  than 
any  opinion. 

The  suggestion  in  your  report  as  to  the  formation 
of  a  staff  of  visitors  to  instruct  and  encourage  the 
poor  in  the  sanitar>'  principles  to  be  observed  by 
them  in  their  habitations,  has  long  been  anticipated 
by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  For  years  past 
it  has  sent  its  honorary  visitors,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  to  impress 
upon  them  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  within  the 
past  two  years  the  efforts  of  a  fresh  band  of  ener- 
getic and  cultivated  ladies  have  been  exerted  in  the 
visitation  of  the  Jewish  poor.  Further  and  more 
extended  efforts  in  this  direction  are  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  results  anticipated.  But  our  visitors 
have  always  felt  it  to  be  useless  to  talk  to  the  poor 
of  cleanliness  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  water 
supply.  For  this  reason,  in  the  year  i8w,  during 
the  outbreak  of  cholera,  the  Jewish  Board  took  the 
initiative  of  procuring  for  the  poor  a  constant  water 
service,  and  at  its  own  expense  erected  stand-pipes — 
an  example  that  was  shortly  after  followed  by  your 
Board  in  several  parts  of  the  district — so  giving  the 
first  impetus  to  the  movement  which  has  since 
happily  resulted  in  a  constant  water  supply  through- 
out Whitechapel.  For  a  like  reason  we  now  respect- 
fully urge  your  Board  to  follow  the  excellent  example 
set  by  the  City  of  London  by  insisting  on  proper 
water  supply  to  all  closets  in  your  district,  sucn  a 
measure  being,  in  our  judgment,  equally  essential 
to  decency,  cleanliness,  and  health. 

With  regard  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  staff 
of  two  sanitar)'  inspectors,  we  find  nothing  in  your 
report  that  would  alter  the  views  expressed  in  our 
letter  of  Oct.  30.  You  state  that  'your  medical 
officer  has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  inspectors  have  been  able  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  cases  as  they  arose,  and  your  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  they  have  done  so.'  This  assur- 
ance emanating  from  your  officer  would,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  quite  satisfactory  ;  but  we  would 
remind  you  that  as  long  ago  as  1868,  your  late 
respected  medical  officer  addressed  to  your  Board 
a  strong  printed  remonstrance  against  the  re- 
duction of  the  staff  of  inspectors  from  four  to  two 
—-a  reduction  which  was  accomplished  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrance.  Although  the  number  of  houses 
in  the  district  has  been,  since  1868,  somewhat 
diminished,  consequent   on   t\\e  opetaivoiv  of  the 


Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  and  other  causes,  yet  the 
houses  in  the  district  have  been  so  much  fiirther 
deteriorated  by  wear  or  tear  that,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  report,  they  have  to  be  '  continually  watched 
by  the  sanitary  officers  of  the  Board.'  How  impos- 
sible such  a  work  must  be  for  a  staff  of  two  inspec- 
tors acting  in  a  district  containing  7,$oo  houses,die 
great  majority  of  which  are  of  an  inferior  class,  has 
been  shown  so  well  by  Dr.  Liddle,  your  late  medial 
officer  of  health,  that  we  take  leave  to  ouote  his 
opinion.  After  giving  an  elaborate  calculation  t* 
show  that  in  order  to  inspect  the  tenement  houses 
of  the  district  only  once  in  three  months,  which  he 
regards  the  minimum  amount  of  inspection  neces- 
sary, the  work  would  occupy  two  strong  aaive  mei 
their  entire  time  working  y^  hours  per  day,  makini 
no  allowance  for  interruptions,  for  meals,  or  for  any 
other  duties  ;  and  after  detailing  some  of  the  other 
work  required  of  the  inspectors,  such  as  the  bearing 
and  answering  complaints  at  the  Board's  offices^ 
attending  to  stoppages  in  drains,  abatement  cf 
noxious  trades,  preparing  and  serving  notices  01 
landlords,  subsequently  visiting  to  see  to  their  com- 
pliance, supervising  cow-houses,  slaughter-hoasei^ 
or  bakehouses,  seeing  to  the  emptying  of  public 
dustbins,  besides  many  other  duties  (more  fiifly 
enumerated  in  his  report  of  March  26,  1868),  Dr. 
Liddle  writes  :  *  I  have  probably  said  enough  to  shot 
that  I  had  fully  considered  the  question  relating  t» 
the  number  of  inspectors  who  are  required  to  pe»> 
form  the  sanitary  work  of  the  district  when  I  urged 
upon  the  Board  not  to  diminish  the  number  of  fk 
staff,  but  rather  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  it  If 
the  Board  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  woik  • 
should  be  done  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out,  thcf 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  less  than  finr 
active  young  men  are  required  for  the  purposes.' 

We  regret  to  find  that  there  is  some  divergence  flf 
opinion  between  your  Board  and  ourselves  as  to  thr 
degree  of  dilapidation,  filth,  and  insanitary  conditioi 
that  would  warrant  you  in  pronouncing  a  boose 
'  unfit  for  human  habitation,'  and  that  your  report 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that '  the  sensational  descrip* 
tion  of  the  houses  contained  in  the  communiGatioi 
of  the  Jewish  Guardians  is  not  warranted  by  thr 
facts.'    As  we  submit  that  our  remarks  on  this  heiA 
were  not  sensational,  but  were  a  plain  unvamtdiei 
statement  of  facts,  we  take  occasion  to  (jnote  the^ 
We  said  : '  A  large  number  of  the  houses  m  your  dis- 
trict have  been  found  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  abso* 
lutely  past  remedy  from  a  sanitary  point  of  rie^ 
These  are  either  so  old,  or  have  been  neglected  bf 
their  owners  for  so  many  years,  that  they  may  te 
considered  rotten  and  poisonous  throughxrat   The 
floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  reek  with  the  impurities  «f 
half  a  centur>'  of  neglect    There  are  also  cases  ii 
which,  apart  fh>m  the  rottenness  of  the  stmcbus 
themselves,  the  nature  and  position  of  the  saniutf^ 
arrangements  render  the  houses  unfit  for  Imma 
habitation.    We  allude  to  such  houses  as  have  thdr 
water-closets  situated  in  the  basement  immcdiatdy 
under  inhabited  rooms,  or  such  as  have  their  wate^ 
closets,   dustbins,  and    water-taps  acoesaUe  oalf 
through  the  cellars,  which  thus  become  recepCads 
of  filth.'    We  assert  without  hesitation  that  most  a 
the  eighty-seven  houses  noted  in  <mr  list  as  opft 
for  human  habitation  fully  answer  the  fofCgMJI 
description.    Many  of  the  bouses  referred  to  aie  ii 
the  Bell  Lane  area  (which  was  condemned  as  iMt 
ago  as  1877),  And  are  still  standing,  croiwded  «i» 
inmates.    Of  these  houses  your  late  medical  oficdr 
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Dr.  Liddle,  reported  to  you  in    September  1877  : 

*  The  houses  are  in  such  an  unhealthy  state  that  they 
cannot  be  improved  without  the  necessity  of  totally 
abolishing  them.'  If  this  was  the  state  in  1877,  there 
cannot  be  after  a  further  seven  years'  wear  much 
exaggeration  in  our  statement  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely past  remedy  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
Yet  these  are  the  houses  (and  there  are  many  more 
like  them)  condemned  by  your  own  medical  ofl&cer 
in  1877,  and  which,  after  waiting  for  seven  years,  you 
hesitate  to  pronounce  '  un6t  for  human  habitation ' 
and  proper  to  be  closed  by  a  justice's  order  under  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act.  Your  report  intimates 
that  two  unhealthy  areas,  the  Bell  Lane  area  and 
the  Pearl  Street  area,  are  again  proposed  to  be 
cleared  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  These 
schemes  are  already  many  years  old,  and  they  may  or 
may  not  be  adopted  and  carried  out.  But  we  submit 
most  respectfully  that  no  such  prospect,  even  when 
not  remote,  should  be  allowed  to  so  far  paralyse  the 
hand  of  your  Board  as  to  prevent  its  dealing  in  the 
meantime  with  such  houses  in  the  so-called  con- 
demned areas  as  may  be  '  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion.' Indeed,  we  submit  by  procuring  the  closing 
of  such  houses,  you  will  be  aiding  the  scheme,  and 
lessening  the  cost  of  its  execution  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  consequently  to  the 
ratepayers,  as  compensation  would  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  bare  land  unencumbered  by  the  houses 
and   their  tenancies.     In   other    places   where  no 

*  scheme '  is  imminent,  but  where  the  houses  are 
equally  unfit  for  human  habitation,  such  as  parts  of 
Pelham  Street  and  Great  Garden  Street  indicated 
on  our  list,  the  closing  of  the  houses  would  be 
speedily  followed  by  their  demolition  and  recon- 
struction by  the  owners  ;  and  so  the  *  little  by  little  * 
process  of  reconstruction — the  suggestion  of  which 
seems  to  have  excited  the  surprise  of  your  Board, 
but  which  is  after  all  the  only  natural  process  of  im- 
provement— would  be  accomplished  without  any  cost 
whatever  to  the  ratepayers,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  displacing  at  one  time  the  inhabitants  of  *  acres 
upon  acres  of  houses,'  and  suffering  their  sites  to  lie 
useless  and  unproductive  for  years. 

With  respect  to  the  penultimate  paragraph  in  your 
report  as  to  the  encouragement  given  to  occupiers  to 
prefer  their  complaints  to  volunteer  officials  instead 
of  directly  to  your  Board,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
the  observations  are  not  in  any  way  applicable  to  the 
operations  of  this  committee.  Complaints  as  to 
sanitary  defects  are  neither  invited  nor  encouraged 
by  us.  Most  of  the  sanitary  grievances,  of  which  we 
have  written  in  our  previous  communications  and  in 
this  letter,  have  come  under  the  personal  observation 
of  my  committee  or  its  inspector  in  the  course  of 
their  investigations.  It  appears  also  from  your  report 
that  your  Board  objects  to  our  issuing  *  Notices  for 
the  Abatement  of  Nuisances,'  as  tending  to  inflate  the 
value  of  our  efforts  at  the  expense  of  the  recognised 
authority.  We  have  certainly  never  issued  *  Notices 
for  the  Abatement  of  Nuisances,'  having  no  legal 
warranty  to  do  so  ;  but  we  have,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  troubling  your  overworked  officials 
unduly,  and  abo  to  avoid  delay,  addressed  letters  to 
owners  of  houses  where  nuisances  had  been  dis- 
covered, requesting  an  abatement  of  such  nuisances  ; 
and  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the 
result  of  this  arrangement  has  been  so  far  successful 
that  out  of  402  cases  in  which  we  directly  addressed 
the  owners,  83  were  attended  to  without  your  Board's 
interposition.    We  have  thus  troubled  your  officers  | 


with  only  the  balance  of  cases  in  which  owners  have 
ignored  our  letters.*  But  for  this  course  our  com- 
plaints to  your  Board  would  have  been  more  nume- 
rous. 

In  conclusion,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  concur 
with  your  Board  in  finding  the  vital  statistics  of 
Whitechapel  a  subject  of  congratulation. 

The  death-rates  quoted  in  your  report  for  four 
quarters  ending  September  1884,  are  respectively 
22*9,  1 8*9,  2 1 -9,  and  24'3(an  average  of  22)  per  1,000. 
These  figures  are  probably  far  from  accurate,  being 
based  on  a  doubtful  estimate  of  the  present  popula- 
tion ;  and  even  this  average  death-rate  (22  per  1,000) 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  general  death-rate  for 
London,  which  was  20*44  for  1883. 

But,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  the  true  test 
of  the  sanitary  or  insanitary  condition  of  a  district  is 
to  be  found  in  the  infantile  rate  of  mortality,  and 
especially  in  the  diarrhoea  death-rate.  Comparing 
your  district  with  its  neighbours — in  1883,  White- 
chapel had  yZ  deaths  from  diarrhoea  to  2,472  births, 
or  3-1  per  cent ;  St.  George's  in  the  East  had  56 
deaths  from  diarrhoea  to  1,901  births,  or  2-9  per  cent; 
Shoreditch  had  128  deaths  from  diarrhoea  to  5,102 
births,  or  2*5  per  cent ;  Stepney  had  53  deaths  from 
diarrhoea  to  2,153  births,  or  2*5  per  cent  ;  Bethnal 
Green  had  89  deaths  from  diarrhoea  to  5,310  births, 
or  17  per  cent. ;  Mile  End  Old  Town  had  56  deaths 
from  diarrhoea  to  4,212  births,  or  1-3  per  cent; 
Whitechapel  thus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  This  death-rate  was  considerably  increased 
in  1884,  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  in  Whitechapel 
having  been  108  in  1884  against  78  in  1883.  The 
report  of  your  medical  officer  for  the  quarter  ending 
last  September  states  the  infant  mortality  of  White- 
chapel to  be  26  per  cent  of  the  births,  while  that  of 
London  was  only  22*2  per  cent.  ;  equal  to  56  per 
cent  of  the  total  deaths  in  Whitechapel,  compared 
with  the  general  London  rate  of  507  per  cent  of  the 
total  deaths. 

If,  therefore,  the  vital  statistics  of  your  district 
point  to  any  conclusion,  it  is  this — that  its  sanitary 
condition  is  far  below  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  it 
thus  appears  that  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on 
your  Board  until  more  active  measures  are  taken  for 
its  amelioration 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sani- 
tary Committee  of  the  above  Board, 

Lionel  L.  Cohen, 
Chairman, 

Alfred  Turner,  Esq., 

Clerk  to  tlu  Board  of  Works 

for  the  Whitechapel  District, 


*^  The  form  of  letter  sent  to  owners  is  as  follows.    It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  *  Notice.' 


BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF   THE 

JEWISH  POOR. 

Sanitary  De^rtmeni :    13  Devonshire  Square,  Bistupsgate,  E, 

z88 

Sir, 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  above  Board  as  Sanitary  In- 
spector to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Jewish 

Poor,  I  have  visitea  the  house  number of  which  1 

understand  that  you  are  the  owner,  and  have  found  therein  the 
sanitary  defects  mentioned  below.  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
taking  such  prompt  and  sufficient  measures  as  may  be  needful  for 
remedying  such  defects. 

I  am, 

Yours  obediently, 

[The  Inspector  attends  at  the  office  of  the  Board  daily,  from  8.30  a.m. 
to  9.30  A.M.] 
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SMOKELESS   HOUSES    AND 
MANUFACTORIES.* 

By  Thomas  Fletcher  (of  Warrington). 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  having  invited  me  to 
speak  on  the  question  of   *  smokeless  houses  and 
manufactories,'  have  imposed  on  me  a  very  con- 
genial task.    There  is  no  possible   doubt  that  all 
large  towns  can  be  made  absolutely  smokeless  with 
economy,  and  also,  that  the  strongly  acid  nature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  all  large  towns  and  cities  can  be 
very  greatly  improved.    How  bad  the  state  of  things 
in  London  is  at  present  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that,  wanting  some  litmus  paper,  which  is  used 
in  testing  for  weak  acids.  I  failed  totally  to  obtain 
any,  after  a  long   search,  which  was  not  already 
turned  in  colour  by  the  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
I  had  to  telegraph  direct  to  the  makers  for  some.    I 
held  a  strip  of  this  paper  out  of  a  railway  carriage 
window  for  a  few  seconds,  with  the  result  that  the 
exposed  part  was  turned  red  by  the  acid  in  the  air. 
The  mud  in  the  streets,  the  damp  stone  walls,  and 
even  the  moisture  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  all  gave  a 
distinct  acid  reaction.     I  have  seen  the  leaves  of 
plants,  miles  away  from  the  city,  burnt  by  a  light 
shower  after  a  fog  in  the  city.     When  our  towns  are 
smokeless  the  total  consumption   of  fuel  will    be 
decreased  enormously,  as  I  will  prove  to  you,  both 
in  houses  and  manufactories.    The  most  advanced 
users  of  fuel  are  beginning  to  see  through  the  fog 
and  smoke,  and  I  believe  it  is  now  a  question  of  a 
very  limited  time  before  we  see  the  end  of  the 
nuisance.    The  question  of  smoke  must  be  looked  at 
from  a  money  point  of  view,  and  smoke  abatement 
must  be  cither  compulsory  or  profitable.     Not  one 
householder  or  manufacturer  in  a  thousand  cares 
how  much  smoke  he  makes  provided  it  goes  the  right 
way  up  his  chimney.     My  principal  business  to-night 
is  to  g^ve  you  actual   results  obtained  in  my  own 
works  and  house,  which  are,  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  practically  smokeless.    The  house  was  built 
with  the  ordinary  fireplaces   for  coal,  an  open  fire 
range  ^vith  boiler,  hot-water  cylinder,  and  the  usual 
appliances.     What  it  would  cost  to  work  this  with 
coal  entirely  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  gas  has  been  used,  more  or  less,  since  the  house 
was  built.    Those  who  have  had  experience  with  coal 
will  be  able  to  compare  the  figures  as  to  comparative 
cost.     In  the  first  place,  absolutely  no  alteration  has 
been  made  with  any  existing  fireplaces  or  fittings, 
except  that  a  large  gas  meter  and  good-sized  gas 
pipes  have  been  fixed.  The  extensions  as  regards  gas 
have  been  gradual,  and  in  the  last  eight  years  pro- 
bably 5/.  may  have  been  expended  in  gas  fittings, 
to  get  a  large  service  to  every  room  in  the  house. 
The  first  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  appliances,  gas 
fireplaces,cooking,  water-heating,  bath-heating,  wash- 
ing, drying,  ironing,  &c.,  at  *  Stores '  prices,  for  the 
house,  which  contains  thirteen  rooms,  would  be  about 
26/.     Of  the  three  sitting-rooms,  two  are  used  only 
at  intervals,  and  fires  are  used  in  at  least  three  bed- 
rooms every  night  and  every  morning  for  about  seven 
months  in  the  year,  fires  being  also  lighted  whilst 
the  bedrooms  are  being  used  as  dressing-rooms.  The 
whole  of  the  cooking  for  ten  persons,  water-heating 
for  baths,  and  general  domestic  purposes,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  washing  and  drying  (sometimes  all)  are 
done  entirely  by  gas. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  cost.      In  the  first 

*  Abrid};ed  from  a  lecture  delivered  ^t  the   Parkes  Museum  on 
March  a6,  2885. 


place,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  \axt 
coal  fires  in  the  bedrooms,  both  night  and  morn- 
ing, as  we  have  them,  and   here  gas  scores  one 
important  advantage.      If  it  were   possible,  there 
would  be  with  us  at  least  twelve  fires  to  be  lighted 
every  day  for  six  or  seven  months.    Tlus,  and  the 
consequent  cleaning,  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite^ 
one  servant's  work ;  in  f.ict,  if  the  extra  labour  ia 
cooking  by  fiire  and  the  usual  style  of  washing  an 
added,  there  would  certainly  be  quite  the  work  of  1 
servant,  which,  for  seven  months,  would  mean  ii 
food  and  wages  at  least  16/.     Our  total  gas  bill  far 
twelve  months  has  been,  on  an  average,  vrithgasat 
3 J.  3^.  per  1,000,  8/.  for  lighting  and  13/.  to  14/ far 
all  other  service,  i,c.  fires,  washing,  cooking,  ani 
baths.  This  for  the  last  two  years  may  be  coosideni 
an  experiment,  and,  being  so,  no  doubt  has  hid 
extra  supervision,   which,  when   discontinued,  maj 
possibly  mean  5/.  or  6/.  per  annum  in  extra  waste; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  with  ordinary  care  the  woA 
has  been  done  in  a  style  totally  impossible  with  c(4 
for  two  years  in  succession,  at  about  the  same  cost  as 
coal,  and  with  a  great  saving  in  servants,  dirt,  and 
inconvenience.     Further  than  this,  whilst  oneoftk 
children    was    suffering    from    scarlet     fever,  fe 
were  enabled  to  maintain  perfect  isolation  in  tie 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  so  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease — a  matter  almost  if  not  quite  impel- 
sible  if  gas  had  not  been  available  for  all  parposa 
From  what  I  can  learn,  it  would  appear  thatmtfce 
districts  where  coal  is  plentiful  and  comparativdf 
cheap,  it  costs  about  7/.  per  annum  for  the  Idtda 
fire  and  about  3/.  each  for  sitting-room  and  nnne^ 
fires.  In  London,  where  coal  is  twice  as  costly  as  will 
us,    I   do  not  believe  the  actual  expenditure  per 
annum  is  on  the  average  any  higher,  the  fire  gnies 
being  very  much  smaller,  and  the  lavish  ejqjcndiw 
of  coal   common  in  the  north  is  checked  in  Ail 
neighbourhood  by  its  excessive  cost.     Many  £n^ 
cooks  will  burn  one  hundred  pounds  or  more  • 
coal  in  preparing  a  dinner  ;  on  the  other  sid^ J 
may  refer  to  some  tests  made  for  the  Committee « 
the  Gas  Institute,  and  published  November  188^ 
In  one  of  them,  with  a  consumption  of  25  cibic 
feet  of  gas,  which  is  in  fuel  value  equal  to  about «« 
pound  of  coal,  the  work  done  was  7jlbs.  mitf* 
roasted  (not  bakwi),  ijlb.  soles  grilled,  slbs.  poOiaa 
roasted,  a  rice  pudcUng,  rhubarb  tart,  and  samples  ■ 
puff  pastry  bsdced,  the  weights  of  the  latter  ttae 
dishes  not  being  taken.    The  whole  of  the  cook«{ 
was  very  well  dene.     I  do  not  wish  you  10  vaaff^ 
that  even  tiiis  small  quantity  of  gas  fuel  was  aiir 
lutely  necessary,  as  the  actual  heat  absorbed  bytij 
food  whilst  being  cooked  would  not  be  ooe-foortk* 
this.    There  is  a  limit  to  excessive  economy  in  t^ 
fact  that  the  necessary  arrangements  for  tlus  ij 
not  always  either  cheap  or  easy  to  manage  for  w 
irregular  work  as  domestic  cookery.    We  have  nil* 
large  and  straggling  plant  houses  and  consertaliili 
the  boiler  of  which  is  heated  by  coke,  this  p«l* 
smokeless    chimney.      I   am    not   an   advocatej 
smoke  prevention  as  it  has  been  commonly  dcv 
with,  as  an  abstract  matter  which   is  desiiabk^ 
any  cost,  and  I  would  not  use  any  of  the  ^^z**"!^  ; 
ments  referred  to  except  as  a  matter  of  diiect  at*  1 
vantage.     I  am  only  an  average  mortal,  and  ooasiitf 
my  own  pocket  and  convenience. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  gas  has  been  dut  w 
kitchen  purposes  an  open  fire  is  sometimes  a  «fl» 
sity,  and  this,  the  missing  link  between  the  oj^* 
new  systems,  I  think  we  have  at  last  succeeded  a 
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obtaining,  by  a  gas  fire  which  will  roast,  bake,  heat 
M^ater,  and  warm  the  kitchen  with  a  single  burner. 
Those  whom  business  calls  into  closely-populated 
districts  in  the  early  morning  will,  I  think,  agree 
vith  me  that  private  houses,  as  a  whole,  are  as  great 
I  nuisance  as  regards  smoke  as  manufactories.  The 
3eople  employed  in  a  works  will,  as  a  total,  make 
nore  smoke  and  create  a  greater  nuisance  with 
htvc  house  chimneys  than  is  made  in  the  works. 
rhe  workman's  wife  can,  by  the  use  of  gas,  save 
lerself  a  great  amount  of  hard  dirty  work  and  reduce 
ler  expenses  to  a  greater  degree  even  than  those  who 
ire  in  a  better  position  in  worldly  matters.  There 
s  one  point  against  the  adoption  of  coal  gas  as  a 
general  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  fact  that 
t  has  been,  and  still  is,  almost  invariably  sold  at  a 
ancy  price. 

My  recent  statement  in  the  Jourtial  of  the  Society 
ff  ArtSy  that  we  carry  on  a  manufactory  employing 
130  (and  more  recently  140)  hands,  with  the  neces- 
wiry  steam  power,  forges,  fires,  &c.,  without  any 
>moke,  has  called  forth  many  comments  and  expres- 
iions  of  disbelief.  I  can  only  say  that  if  our  chim- 
leys,  which  are  fifteen  in  number,  have  a  smoky 
2nd,  it  is  outside  and  in  full  view  from  the  Warring- 
:on  station  on  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway.  Coke  is  used  for  the  fires  and  forges, 
>imply  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  the  steam  boiler 
s  worked  also  with  coke,  occasionally  assisted  by  a 
jtxy  small  quantity  of  slack,  a  space  of  about  half 
>f  an  inch  being  open  under  the  boiler  furnace  doors 
:o  supply  a  thin  film  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the 
ire.  Our  steam  boiler,  to  those  who  do  not  know 
ty  is  a  joke  :  it  is  an  old-fashioned,  externally  fired, 
*gg-ended  pattern,  15  feet  long,  3  feet  6  inches 
diameter,  with  a  fire  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  8  inches 
ong,  and  a  shallow  Hue  5  inches  deep,  the  whole 
ength  of  the  boiler,  without  return.  It  fortunately 
tiappens  that  Mr.  Paterson,  the  president  of  the 
Manchester  District  Association  of  Gas  Engineers, 
iias  been  making:  experiments  on  the  evaporative 
power  of  coke  and  coal  in  a  double-fiued  Lancashire 
toiler,  18  feet  long  and  6  feet  diameter,  the  cost 
•A  which  is  about  three  times  that  of  my  own,  and 
:he  space  occupied  being  more  than  double.  In  this 
ix>iler,  with  two  fires,  he  evaporated  an  average  of 
724-5  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  using  i  lb.  of  coal  for 
svery  8*05  lbs.  of  water  converted  into  steam.  With 
rokCy  in  the  same  boiler,  he  evaporated  765*3  lbs.  per 
dour,  with  an  average  of  7*8  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of 
:oke.  In  our  small  boiler,  with  a  single  fire,  we 
tiave  evaporated  in  a  twelve  days'  test  1,000  lbs.  of 
Rrater  per  hour,  and  the  average  fuel  consumption  for 
:wo  years  has  been,  as  near  as  I  can  possibly  estimate, 
[  lb.  of  coke  to  every  7  J  lbs.  of  water  made  into 
iteam  :  the  exact  figures  to  decimals  are  not  avail- 
ible,  because  we  use  from  the  same  coke  supply  for 
Jie  blacksmith's  fires.  The  credit  of  the  high  duty 
>f  the  boiler  may  fairly  be  given  to  the  width  and 
shallowness  of  the  flue  and  firebox,  and  with  a  very 
^ood  reason.  The  boiler  inspectors  objected'to  the 
lues  preventing  proper  external  examination,  so  we 
:ut  the  setting  away,  making  a  deep  fiue  of  the 
isual  form.  As  a  matter  of  experiment  this  was 
left  open  for  six  months,  and  our  fuel  consumption 
went  up  about  20  per  cent.  We  now  fill  the  deep 
due  behind  the  bridge  with  loose  bricks,  so  that  they 
can  be  removed  for  inspection  of  the  boiler,  and  our 
fuel  consumption  has  dropped  to  its  normal  level. 
You  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  do  not  recommend  so 
small  a  boiler  to  be  worked  so  hard  as  to  evaporate 


1,000  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prevent  priming,  but  the  fact  that  we 
can  on  an  emergency  get,  with  a  good  engine  and 
expansion  valves,  about  30  horse-power  indicated 
from  a  boiler  15  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches  with  coke  as 
fuel,  is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour 
of  a  smokeless  boiler.  The  fire  bars  are  12  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  rather  thick  fires  are 
used,  and  the  boiler  is,  at  every  inspection,  reported 
to  be  in  first-rate  condition  by  the  Manchester  Steam 
Users'  Association,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  hard  to  please  of  any  boiler  insurance 
company  in  existence.  If  it  paid  better  to  have  a 
smoky  chimney  we  should  have  one,  so  far  as  the 
nuisance  inspector  would  permit.  Steam  users  have 
occasionally  tried  coke  as  a  fuel  and  failed  to  keep  up 
steam :  an  explanation  of  this  failure  has  been  afforded 
by  our  having  for  a  time  to  drive  the  boiler  to  its 
maximum  possible  power.  After  clinkering  the  bars 
a  thick  mass  of  cold  and  possibly  damp  coke  is 
thrown  on,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
affects  the  supply  of  steam  at  once.  If,  at  the  time 
of  firing,  a  thin  scattering  of  slack  is  thrown  on  the 
top  of  the  coke,  a  clear  smokeless  flame  rises  in- 
stantly, which  keeps  up  the  steam  until  the  coke  is 
fairly  incandescent  and  capable  of  doing  the  work  : 
if,  when  driving  our  hardest,  we  had  omitted  to  do 
this,  we,  like  some  others,  should  have  failed  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results,  although  this  assistance 
from  slack  is  never  required  except  when  hard  firing 
and  excessive  driving  of  the  boilers  is  a  necessity. 
We  have  in  the  Lancashire  district  a  large  number 
of  works  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  proprietors, 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  making  smoke.  At 
the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  my 
lecture  on  flameless  combustion  was  received  as  a 
curiosity,  and  the  demonstrations  were  taken  as 
laboratory  experiments  rather  than  possible  commer- 
cial facts.  That  they  created  a  strong  impression  in 
the  minds  of  earnest  experimenters  was  proved  by 
the  communications  received  from  scientific  men  all 
over  the  world.  The  value  of  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  this  system  of  heating  has  been  fully  appre- 
ciated as  an  abstract  idea,  and  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  reduce  it  to  practice  on  a  commercial 
scale.  I  think  the  honour  of  having  first  applied  it 
practically  in  large  furnaces  may  fairly  be  given  to 
Mr.  F.  Radcliffe,  the  forge  manager  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich.  In  a  steel-making  furnace  of 
the  simplest  construction  and  of  exceedingly  low 
cost  he  has  combined  a  gas-producer  of  almost  un- 
limited power,  from  which  the  hot  gas  is  taken  direct 
into  the  furnace,  a  simple  continuous  re^^enerator, 
and  a  furnace  of  a  power  which  we  may  fairly  say  is 
practically  almost  unlimited.  With  the  direct  intro- 
duction of  the  hot  gas  into  the  furnace  he  obtains  a 
heat  of  any  character  required,  and  a  regenerator 
which  is  free  from  liability  to  choke  with  burnt  pitch 
and  exceedingly  simple  and  cheap  in  construction. 
The  small  amount  of  waste  heat,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent experimental  furnace  goes  into  the  chimne>', 
can  with  ease  be  utilised  to  make  steam  for  the 
power  which  is  always  required  for  deeding  with  the 
products  of  the  furnace.  I  have  examined  this 
furnace  whilst  in  full  work,  and  have  also  looked 
into  the  chinmey,  and  both  were  as  free  from  flame 
and  dirt  as  this  room. 

We  may  take  it  as  an  accomplished  fact  that 
small,  compact,  and  cheap  furnaces  can  be  built 
which  will  make  gas  from  the  poorest  fuels  and  will 
give  a  pure  flameless  heat  of  any  character  and  of 
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any  required  intensity.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
form  and  detail  to  adapt  this  system,  not  only  to  the 
open  hearth  steel  furnace  in  which  it  is  now  used, 
but  also  for  iron  puddling,  all  classes  of  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  work,  glass-making,  heating  gas-retorts, 
and  in  fact  any  purpose  where  high  temperatures 
and  continuous  heat  are  wanted.  The  waste  heat  is 
always  needed  for  steam  raising,  and  after  this  there 
are  many  other  industries  to  which  any  remaining 
heat  could  be  applied.  There  are  several  purposes 
to  which  gas  is  applied  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
matters  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Amongst  these  I  may  mention  bakers'  ovens  and 
furnaces  for  stained  glass  and  enamels.  No  doubt 
in  a  short  time  these  and  other  matters  will  be 
worked  out  so  fully,  as  to  make  the  adoption  of  gas- 
fuel  a  necessity  of  the  trades  ;  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  a  little  time  now  is  needed  to  perfect  the 
arrangements,  which,  up  to  the  present,  do  not  fill 
all  necessary  requirements  for  every  trade  as  to  sim- 
plicity,  convenience,  and  economy.  The  ground 
has  been  cleared  by  independent  experimenters, 
and  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  both  houses 
and  all  manufacturing  industries  can  be  profitably 
carried  on  absolutely  without  smoke,  and  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  time  as  to  when  this  state  of  things 
becomes  general  throughout  the  world.  The  future 
of  gaseous  fuel  is  settled  beyond  all  question  on  the 
best  of  all  possible  grounds,  that  it  is  profitable  to 
use,  and  users  of  solid  fuel  will  soon  discontinue 
their  present  system  when  they  learn  their  position 
in  the  matter. 

The  Passionate  Statistician  to  his  Love. — 
{Modelled  up<m  Marlowe), — We  commend  the  following  re- 
markably clever  parody  to  the  attention  of  those  of  our 
statisticsd  subscribers  who  have  not  yet  met  with  it.  It 
may  strengthen  their  predilection  for  their  useful  study  : — 
'  For  my  part,  I  am  a  passionate  statistician.  ...  Go  with 
me  into  the  study  of  statistics,  and  I  will  make  you  all 
enthusiasts  in  statistics.' — Mr.  Goschen  at  WhitechapeL 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 

That  facts  and  figures  can  supply 

Unto  the  Statist's  ravished  eye. 

And  we  will  sit  'midst  faction's  shocks 
And  calculate  the  price  of  Stocks, 
The  music  of  whose  rise  and  fall 
Beats  most  melodious  madrigal. 

We'll  learn  how  the  last  Census  closes. 
And  the  art  of  counting  noses  ; 
And  taste  the  pleasures,  sweetly  solemn. 
Of  abstract  brief,  and  lengthy  column. 

We'll  tot  the  figures  fair  and  full 
Relating  to  the  price  of  wool, 
The  annual  range  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  death-rate,  and  the  price  of  gold. 

Percentages  shall  stir  our  blood. 
Analyses  as  clear  as  mud. 
Oh,  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  marriage  rate,  the  price  of  meat. 
Shall  yield  us  raptures  calm  and  sweet ; 
And  analytic  *  Tables  '  be 
Prepared  each  day  to  give  us  glee. 

Economists  our  praise  shall  sing. 

The  Statesman's  eloquence  we'll  wing 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 

Then  h've  with  me,  and  be  my  love.  — Func/i. 


THE  DOGMATISM  OF  SANITAEY 
BEFOBMEBS. 

By  D.  J.  Ebbetts. 

II. 

To  continue  my  remarks  upon  this  subject,  I  wodd 
select  for  consideration  the  recognised  rule  that  tbe 
wastes  from  all  sanitary  fittings  should  be  trappci 
If  I  select  again  a  valve  water-closet  apparatus,  aid 
ask  whether  it  is  really  necessary  to  fix  a  trap  under 
this  fitting,  I  find  that  every  authority  (with  < 
exception)  appears  to  assume  the  necessity  for  it 

In  considenng  the  general  utility  of  such  tnpv 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  trap  diminishes  to 
some  extent  the  force  of  the  discharge  paLssia{ 
through  it,  retains  at  times  some  offensive  vaam 
within  the  dwelling,  and  becomes,  under  certai 
circumstances,  the  object  of  elaborate  precautiov 
against  syphonage.  In  the  presence  of  these  c» 
siderations  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  it  is  voy 
desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  traps  whenever  we  c 
safely  do  so. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  other  popular  \'arieties  of 
closets — for  instance,  those  of  the  '  wash  oat'  « 
'  hopper '  kinds — we  find  that  they  are  provided  will 
S  traps.  This  one  trap  is  considered  to  aM 
sufficient  protection  to  closets  of  these  kinds.  Tha 
why  should  two  traps  be  required  for  a  valve  vaie^ 
closet  ? 

A  valve  closet  has  a  mechanical  valve  that  doss 
the  outlet  of  the  basin,  retaining  in  it  a  large  vofai 
of  water.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  fix  a 
syphon  trap  under  this  valve?  It  is  generally  atfij 
that  the  mechanism  may  fail,  or  a  piece  of  pa^ 
may  catch  on  the  edge  of  the  valve  and  so  preiol 
it  from  shutting  close  enough  to  retain  the  water  ii 
the  basin.  Ami  so,  as  it  is  just  possible  that  At 
valve  may  fail,  a  trap  is  placed  under  it ;  but  wIkh 
is  this  process  to  end  ?    If  the  trap  ia^  what  tlle•^ 

We  must  remember  that  the  trap  is  as  certaiBk 
liable  to  failure  as  the  valve.  It  may  be  plaeel 
sufficiently  out  of  level  so  that  it  becomes  a  trapi 
longer  ;  it  may  be  emptied  by  capillary  attrutioL 
By-the-bye,  not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence.  lUf^ 
paper,  string,  or  matted  hair,  dipping  into  the  «i> 
at  one  end,  and  extending  over  the  bend  at  Ik 
other,  soon  empty  the  trap  by  capillary  attiacM^ 
combined  with  the  evaporation  from  the  gioilr 
increased  surface  of  water  exposed  to  the  air.  TOfi 
may  be  unse^ed  by  evaporation  alone,  and  lastlf  % 
syphonage. 

Now,  the  last  danger  is  one  that  is  very  geaoii 
recognised,  and  if  we  examine  a  stack  o(^  say,tkfli 
valve-closets,  one  over  the  other  as  usually  ereddl 
we  shall  find  each  trap  has  an  air-pipe  bfaadNi 
into  a  vertical  ventilation-pipe,  which  latter  is  obbbI 
up  to  a  safe  height;  so  that,  through  not  boif 
content  with  the  valve  as  a  sufficient  protecdotiir 
the  closet,  we  have  to  fix  traps  under  them,  and  thB 
have  to  provide  the  latter  with  air  and  ventilalii^ 
pipes.  Truly  a  complicated  state  of  af&un,  cvctiT 
a  necessary  one. 

But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  other  objection  i^ 
the  use  of  the  trap  are  not  remedied  by  the  addBlitt 
of  these  pipes,  and  that  one  of  the  objectioi^ 
namely,  the  unsealing  by  evaporatioii— is  actdlf 
and  very  considerably  increased  by  means  of  tlfl^ 
A  current  of  air  being  established  cfaitM^  tk0* 
ventilation  pipes  and  in  immediate  vicinity  toll* 
traps,  the  evaporation   necessuilf  becomes  f^ 
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I  rapid.  Colonel  Waring,  the  well-known 
sanitary  engineer,  having  examined  the 
a  large  number  of  experiments  upon  this 
ys  :  '  I  believe  most  firmly  that  when  the 
back  ventilation,  as  now  practised,  is 
all  the  traps  of  a  house,  the  destruction 
by  evaporation  will  be  much  more  to  be 
n  syphonage  would  be  in  the  same  set  of 
t  vented.' 

)  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  ventilating 
e  seriously  increase  the  liability  of  its  con- 
:  frozen  ;  which  is  certainly  a  considera- 
i  weighed  in  estimating  the  supposed 
)f  using  traps  in  the  position  that  I  am 

,  it  is  admitted  that  a  syphon  trap  is  as 
.ilure  as  the  valve  under  the  basin,  it  will 
It  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two 
in  favour  of  the  valve,  that  while  on 
nd  the  trap  might  fail  in  some  way  and 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  so,  on  the  other 
le  valve  were  to  fail,  the  fact  would  be 

all  and,  in  any  decent  household,  would 
s  being  immediately  put  in  order, 
gf  then,  as  I  have  said,  that  every  unneces- 
hould  be  abolished,  I  should  prefer  not  to 
nder  a  valve  w.c.  apparatus,  omitting,  of 

the  same  time,  the  cumbrous  air  and 

pipes. 

nentioned  that  one  authority  at  least  ad- 
le  omission  of  traps  in  the  position  which 
isidering  ;  I  alluded  to  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
il  system  of  soil  outlets  which  he  uses  has 
:ribed  and  illustrated  in  the  Sanitary 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  hand-books 
subject ;  and,  having  for  six  years 
ience  of  the  working  of  several  hundred 
anged  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  I 
hat  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  dis- 

ill  effects  that  have  followed  upon  the 
f  the  trap. 

suggest  as  probable  that  a  great  deal  of 
laboration  in  modern  internal  plumbing 
5  from  our  not  fully  recognising  the  great 
X  has  been  effected  in  the  arrangement  of 

soil-pipes,  &c. 

e  began  to  perceive  the  terrible  dangers 
:onnected  with  the  futile  attempt  to  bottle 
;as  in  closed  drains  and  soil-pipes,  we  not 
>  work  to  ventilate  and  purify  the  latter, 

at  the  same  time  elaborately  ingenious 
r  trapping  and  ventilating  the  internal 
s  ;  whereas,  if  the  drains  and  soil-pipes 
nged,  and  of  such  sizes  that  they  are  per- 
•cleansing,  and  are,  moreover,  well  venti- 
i   a  very  simple  trapping  of  the  wastes 

be  all  that  is  necessary,  provided  that  we 
lat  dreadful  bogey  of  syphonage. 
ds  me  to  consider  (with  some  trepidation) 
lity  of  connecting  the  wastes  of  baths,  &c., 
ipes.  In  the  most  advanced  American 
ork  it  is  usual  to  connect  the  trapped 
n  washstands,  baths,  and  sinks  direct  into 
»e,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
:tual  harm  has  resulted  from  this  practice 
lerly  carried  out.  But  in  England  the 
nt  in  question  is  generally  condemned  in 
>hatic  manner.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
g  the  plumber's  work  of  a  new  house  one 
veil  arrange  for  a  separate  waste-pipe  to 

and  lavatories^  &c.,  but  in  modifying  the 


arrangement  of  old  houses  (which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  must  be  accomplished  with  the  severest  regard 
to  economy  that  is  compatible  with  efficiency,  if  such 
work  is  ever  to  gain  favour  with  the  mass  of  house- 
holders), in  work  of  this  kind  it  appears  to  me  that 
no  real  objection  need  be  taken  to  such  a  course, 
provided — istly,  that  the  waste  is  trapped  and  secure 
against  syphonage ;  2ndly,  that  the  soil-pipe  and  the 
drains  arenas  I  have  suggested  they  should  be^  per- 
fectly cleansed  and  fully  ventilated. 

I  have  so  far  attempted  to  show  that  there  are 
various  things  insisted  upon  by  sanitary  authorities 
in  a  rather  unyielding  manner,  that  cannot,  I  think, 
be  necessarily  considered  as  invariable  essentials  of 
good  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might,  I  fancy, 
be  shown  that  there  are  details  of  modern  sanitary 
work  which  appear  to  be  rather  lost  sight  of  by  the 
same  authorities. 

To  take  one  small  example,  how  do  you  find  the 
trapping  of  bath  and  lavatory  wastes  and  overflows 
arranged  by  most  authorities  ?  Generally  the  over- 
flow and  waste  are  connected  before  the  latter  enters 
the  trap.  And  this  arrangement  may  certainly  be 
seen  often  enough  even  in  work  executed  under  the 
supervision  of  engineers  of  experience. 

Now,  if  we  imagine  a  basin  filled  with  water,  and 
suppose  the  plug  to  be  suddenly  lifted,  the  water 
will  descend  the  waste-pipe,  but  being,  of  course, 
materially  retarded  by  the  increased  friction  con- 
sequent upon  passing  through  the  trap,  it  will  rise  in 
the  overflow-pipe  to  very  nearly  the  same  level  as  in 
the  basin.  The  same  thing  would  necessarily  happen 
with  a  bath  similarly  fitted. 

The  column  of  water,  ascending  the  overflow-p'pe 
quickly  enough,  would  carry  soap  and  other  floating 
impurities  with  it,  and  as  it  slowly  descended  again 
these  impurities  would  in  part  be  deposited  upon  the 
interior  of  the  overflow-pipe  and  would  form  a  slime 
whose  decomposition  would  produce  gases  readily 
escaping  into  the  fitting  and  the  room. 

Many  may,  at  first  sight,  think  that  this  defect  is 
but  a  small  one,  but  it  is  one  that  requires  no  great 
ingenuity  to  overcome,  and  is,  therefore,  a  defect 
which  it  is  not  necessary  that  anyone  should  accept 
as  inevitable. 

Without  considering  at  present  the  various  ways 
in  which  this  imperfect  arrangement  may  be  avoided, 
I  may  point  out  that  it  is  often  possible  to  take  the 
overflow  direct  through  the  external  wall,  and  to 
discharge  it  in  the  open,  with  proper  protection  from 
a  back  draught  of  cold  air. 

If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  convincing  any  one  of 
the  truth  of  any  of  the  propositions  which  I  have 
advanced,  I  hope  I  may  have  done  some  good  in  my 
attempt  to  persuade  people  to  think  out  all  details 
for  themselves,  without  necessarily  accepting  the 
somewhat  imperious  dictates  of  many  of  our  in- 
structors— men,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  to  whom 
we  owe  a  great  deal,  but  who  are  apt  very  often,  I 
think,  to  overlay  a  simple  subject  with  an  elaboration 
of  precautions,  increasing  thereby  the  complication 
and  costliness  of  all  work,  and  inviting  the  ridicule 
of  the  unbelievers;  a  sure  means  of  preventing 
what  we  should  all  help  forward—the  spread  of 
sound,  simple,  and  clear  views  upon  the  subject 
amongst  the  masses. 


A  MILK-SELLER  of  Quarrington  has  been  fined  c/. 
and  2/.  4^.  6d,  costs  by  the  Sleaford  magistrates  for 
largely  adulterating  his  mUk  with  water. 
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By  H,  Forbes  Clarke, 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  cheap  cooking  for  the  people.  The 
success  of  penny  dinners  in  London,  and  perhaps 
even  more  so  in  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  pdSt  winter,  has  led  to  the  n.ttural  question,  If 
so  much  benefit  can  be  derived  by  children,  why 
cannot  similar  advantages  be  provided  for  adults  at 
:i  correspondingly  increased  cost  ?  As  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Central  Council  for  Promoting  Self- 
supporting  Fenny  Dinners,  I  have  had  several  in- 


great  trouble  to  solve  the  question  of  cheap  food  _ 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  At  the  kitdu* 
opened  by  him  in  October  last,  pea-soup  and  kotit 
soap  are  sold  at  id.  a  quart,  potato  stew  at  i^  » 
quart,  raisin  pudding  12  ounces  for  i^,  and  1'  ' 
meal  bread  14  ounces  for  id.  In  the  dining- 
7  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  soup  are  sappliedfi 
iif ,  so  that,  asa  gentleman  high  in  authority  who  labi 
a  great  interest  in  the  subject — and  who  on  perKHU^ 
inspecting  the  dining  arrangements  found  the  Hf 
most  excellent— has  observed, '  If  a  man  oidy  hu  1 
second  penny,  he  can  make  a  rattling  mi 
dinner  for  2d.'  The  first  balance-sheet,  Mov- 
ing a  considerable  profit,  has  proved  thtt  m 
a    strictly    commercial    basis    dinners  of  a  nat 


quiries  on  this  subject.  The  Sisters  of  the  Convent 
of  Mercy,  Galway,  were  desirous  of  providing  cheap 
"  a  suppers  for  factory  girls  ;  the  secretary  of 

manufacturing  company  at  Belfast  wished  to 
supply  cheap  meals  for  the  workpeople,  and  a  lady 
at  Roubaix,  France,  has  sought  information  on 
behalf  of  the  girls  employed  in  her  father's  cotton 
factory.  Nearer  home,  one  gentleman  in  the  Ciiy 
wrote  respecting  dinners  for  errand-boys,  and 
another  wanted  to  know  if  substantial  dinners 
could  be  supplied  for  ^d.  or  31/.  each  for  workmen. 
This  has  already  been  done  at  Gateshead  by  the 
Rev,    W.   Moore   Ede,  the  lectOT,  vbo  has  taken 


nourishing  and  satisfactory  character 
provided  at  a  cheap  rale  to  cover  all  e-, — 
The  essential  condition  for  the  success  of  s«k 
efforts  is  economical  cooking,  and  the  p™^ 
requisites  of  this  are  small  cost  of  fuel,aiid,e$pedB^  , 
little  waste  of  food.  Both  of  these  are  secnriii 
Carl  Becker's  Patent  Cooking  Ap^iatns,  whtdl* 
been  in  use  for  two  years  on  the  Continent,  lodai 
now  be  seen  in  full  working  order  at  the  SL  PiiC* 
Workhouse,  where  the  invent<n-,  as  »  praOiJ 
experiment,  has  fitted  up,  at  his  own  expaae,  > 
la^e-size  apparatus  capable  of  coaUng  froinloow 
1,000  dinners  daily.    The  accompanying  block  {i*B 
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an  accurate  illustration  of  the  apparatus  which  is 
in  use  in  thirty  kitchens  in  Stockholm  which  have 
been  opened  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Smith,  ihe  ex-Brandy 
King  of  Sweden,  who  has  studied  the  question  ot 
cheap  cooking  for  many  years.  The  Rev.  Moore 
Ede,  who  visited  Stockholm  on  purpose  to  see  what 
Mr.  Smith  was  doing,  thus  describes  Mr.  Becker's 
apparatus  : — '  It  consists  of  a  large  oblong  box,  the 
outer  case  of  which  is  lined  with  non-conducting 
material,  and  the  interior  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments (the  number  varies  according  to  the  sire) 
by  partitions  of  non-conducting  material.  This  box 
contains  water,  which  is  raised  to  the  required  tem- 
perature by  means  of  jets  of  steam,  and  in  this 
heated  water  are  placed  the  pans  in  which  the  cook- 
ing is  done.  Each  pan  may  be  described  as  an  oven 
beared  by  warm  water.  Owing  tn  the  division  into 
three  cumpattments,  separated  from  one  another  by 
non-conducting  material,  it  is  possible  to  cook  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  apparatus  at  three  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  and  thus  to  secure  to  each  class 
of  food  exactly  the  amount  of  heat  required,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Also,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  external  application 
of  warm  water,  it  is  possible  to  cook  very  slowly,  and 
thus  to  secure  the  perfect  cooking  of  every  portion. 
The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  this 
apparatus,  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  German 
Government,  and  Is  aUo  in  private  use  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  in  Stock- 
holm :— 

1.  A  saving  of  from  60  to  70  ptr  cent,  of  fuel. 

2.  The  food  is  prevented  from  being  burnt  or 
over-cooked. 

3.  The  nourishing  substances  of  food  are  more 
efficiently  prepared  for  digestion,  and  many  kinds  of 
food  are  increased  in  bulk,  so  that  more  people  can 
be  fed  from  a  given  quantity  of  raw  material. 

4.  The  food  thus  prepared  gains  in  taste  and 
flavour. 

5.  The  cooked  food  can  be  preserved  in  the  air- 
tight pans  for  four  or  five  days. 

6.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  can  be  observed. 

7.  Labour  in  cooking  Is  much  diminished. 

A  personal  inspection  of  the  apparatus  at  St. 
Pancras  Workhouse  has  convinced  me  that  it  is 
well  adapted  for  the  thorough  cooking  of  various 
foods,  with  considerable  economy  of  fuel  On  a 
recent  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Becker  undertook  by 
his  apparatus  to  save  10  per  cent,  of  raw  meat  and 
yet  to  supply  the  prescribed  weight  of  ration  for 
each  inmate,  and  he  successfully  accomplished  this  ; 
450  lbs.  of  bacon,  when  cuoked  by  his  method, 
yielded  as  much  food  as  500  lbs.  cooked  by  the 
ordinary  method.  On  another  occasion  port;  weigh- 
ing 163  lbs.  when  put  into  the  pans  was  found  to 
weigh  161  lbs.  when  cooked.  In  cooking  meat  the 
water  is  never  heated  to  boiling  point ;  each  pan  is 
provided  with  a  thermomeier,  and  when  the  desired 
heat  is  obtained  the  steam  is  shut  off  As  ihc  water 
only  loses  a  small  proportion  of  its  heat  during  the 
night  it  requires  very  little  steim  the  next  morning 
lo  make  it  ready  for  cookm^  agJin,  and  so  con- 
siderable fuel  is  saved.  Another  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  is  that  ihe  temperature  of  the 
kitchen  during  cooking  is  hirdly  r.iised,  nor  does 
any  smell  escape  from  the  p  <ns,  which  are  her- 
metically sealed  by  means  of  copper  rims  fixed  to 
the   covers,  which,  when   shut,  are   surrounded  b) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  description  that 


Mr.  Becker's  cookioR  apparatus  is  well  suited  for 
cheap  cooking,  and  if  adopted  in  this  country  would 
doubtless  give  the  same  beneficial  results  which  arc 
obtained  by  It  in  other  countries.  His  address  is 
42  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 


Mb.  E.  H.  Shoblanp,  of.Si.  Gabriel's  Works,  Man- 
Chester,  is  now  supplying  his  Patent  Manchester  Grates. 
Manchester  Stoves,  Id  the  new  Board  Schools,  Stanwix  ; 
Infirmaiy,  Bradford  ;  Board  Schools,  Skiiiton  ;  Industrial 
Schools  Wilton  Gil Viert  ;  NewSeameD'a  Uairscks,  Devon- 
port  ;  Central  Station,  Liverpool ;  Central  Siation,  War- 
rington ;  Sedburgh  Gramnur  School  Sanatorium ;  Cottage 
Hospital.  Maidenhead ;  Minches'cr,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railwa4f  Company's  New  Offices,  Man- 
chester }  National  Provincial  Bank  of  Ei7g1iuid,  Man- 
chester ;  Maiham  Grammar  School  ;  New  Schools, 
Lincoln;  New  Schools,  Wrexham;  and  numerous  other 
public  and  private  buildings.  Mr.  Sborland  bos  also 
received  a  lellei  from  Messrs.  EiJgington  and  Summcrbcll, 
of  Windsor,  saying  that  the  Vertical  Ventilating  'Tahes 
supplied  by  him  to  the  British  Orphan,  Slough,  ll»e 
Windsor  Inftrmar^,  and  other  places  are  acting  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

Lord  Campebiiows's  Water  Rate  Reoulatiom 
Bill.— The  eight  metropolitan  water  companies  have  for- 
warded to  Ihe  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  this 
Bill  the  lenna  of  an  amendment  which,  if  accepted  by 
Ihe  Committee,  will  reconcile  the  companies  lo  the  pro- 
visions of  Ihe  Bill.  The  nature  of  the  amendment  is  that 
the  companies  shall  not  have  power  10  cut  off  water  ia 
order  lo  enforce  payment  at  rotes  until  a  period  oF  twenty- 
one  days  shall  have  elapsed  after  the  delivery  of  full 
particulars  to  the  consumer,  and  if  within  that  |.eriod  he 
applies  lo  □  magistiale  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  claim  then 
the  cumpanies'  po»era  are  not  to  be  exercised  until  the 
niagiilraie  has  decided  the  dispute  between  the  parties. 
The  metropolitan  companies  are  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as 
the  metropolis  is  concerned,  this  would  aSord  (sufficient 
protection  10  the  consumer  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  lit 
the  possession  of  the  companies  an  effective  weapon  for 
enfotdng  payment  of  their  rales.  They  offer  no  objection. 
to  the  provision  of  the  Hill  requiring  them  to  furnish  the 
particulars  of  their  charge,  unless  it  lie  that  they  do  not 
think  that  this  need  be  done  every  quarter. 

Small-to.x  at  Durham.— Dr.  Barrsn,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  city  of  Durham,  reports  that  out  of 400  cases 
in  nine  months  39  proved  fatal.  It  is  fully  believed  that 
if  B  proper  hospital  oroiher  efficient  means  of  isolation  of 
patienls  had  been  provided  at  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
the  number  of  cases  and  the  mortality  would  have  been 
much  reduced. 

Plots  and  Stratagems.— A  general  shopkeeper 
named  Ware,  reiiding  B(  Preston,  was  charged  betore  the 
Wingham  (Kent)  magiiiliales  on  the  4th  inst.,  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Dtug-  Act,  with  selhng  spurious  butter. 
It  was  found  upon  analysis  10  be  composed  entirely  of  fat 
toKign  to  buller ;  and  upon  Ihe  defendint  plending, 
guilty  he  sas  convicted  and  fined  43j.,  which  included 
costs.  The  sample  of  the  precious  compound  was  obtained 
by  a  police-const  able  attired  as  a  country  labonier. 

The  Polll'tiom  of  Rivees. — The  horrible  condition, 
of  the  River  Churnct  was  brought  forward  and  keenly 
discussed  at  Ihe  meeting  of  the  Leek  Guardians  and 
Kural  Sanitary  Aulhinily  on  the  ist  inst.,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  pa:>sed  unanimously  :  —  *  That  notice  be- 
given  by  the  Cleik  to  the  Leek  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, requiring  them  to  abate,  without  further  delay,, 
the  nuisance  caused  by  the  polluiion  of  the  River  Chumet 
iiy  sewage  matter,  dye-water,  solid  refuse,  and  other 
nialleis,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ihe  Rivers 
Piillution  Act,  and  other  Acts  of  Poriiamenl  having  that 
object.'  It  was  Eiateii,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
ibii  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  had  given  the  Com- 
luiisioncrs  a  six  months'  notice  nearly  five  years  ago. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive ^  with  a  view  to 
publication^  annouficements  of  tneetingSy  reports  of 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  tJie  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


Local  Authorities  throughout  the  country 
would  confer  a  favour  on  the  Editor  of  the 
Sanitary  Record  by  forwarding  to  him  all 
documents  relative  to  Water-supply,  Sanitation, 
and  Health  matters  generally,  which  come  imder 
their  notice.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  from  Engineers  of  Waterworks,  Sewerage 
Projects,  and  Domestic  Drainage  Improvements 
for  notice,  comment,  and  illustration. 


THE  SALB  OF  UNWHOLESOME  MILK. 

It  is  a  fact,  now  well  recognised,  that  milk  may  be 
a  most  dantjerous  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
infection.  The  milk  itself  may  be  to  all  appearance 
fresh  and  wholesome,  but  in  the  families  which  drink 
it  disease  breaks  out.  Serious  epidemics  have  taken 
place,  which  have  been  clearly  traceable  to  the  milk 
coming  from  some  particular  farm  where  it  was 
exposed  to  contamination.  With  such  cases  the  law 
at  present  is  practically  powerless  to  deal.  Under 
the  Public  Health  Act  it  is  an  offence  to  sell  or 
-expose  for  sale  milk  which  is  '  diseased  or  unsound, 
or  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  ; '  but 
no  sanitary  inspector  could  detect  the  germs  latent 
in  apparently  good  milk,  and  no  magistrate  would 
be  likely  to  condemn  such  milk.  The  premises 
where  it  is  sold  in  towns  are  usually  kept  clean,  and 
the  milk  is  not  exposed  to  contamination  there.  The 
milk  dealer  fakes  care  of  this,  for  if  his  premises 
looked  unattractive  he  might  lose  his  customers. 
The  contamination  is  at  a  place  far  distant  from  the 
shop,  at  the  farm  where  the  milk  is  produced,  or  at 
the  house  of  the  middleman  in  the  country  who  buys 
milk  from  the  farmers  in  order  to  send  up  to  the 
town.  Thf  person  who,  without  care  for  anything 
ibut  his  own  profit,  exposes  milk  to  contamination 
and  so  exposes  numbers  of  people  who  are  not  his 
neighbours  to  the  risk  of  being  poisoned,  is  the  per- 
son whom  the  law  ought  to  reach,  but  at  present  he 
•enj'ws  a  practical  impunity.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  milk  on  his  premises  could  be  con- 
demned under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  however  unsound  and  unfit  for  food  it  might  be 
proved  to  be  ;  for  it  would  generally  while  there  not 
be  exposed  for  sale.  What  is  wanted  is  some  efficient 
means  of  preventing  milk,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  used  for  human  food,  from  any  risk  of  exposure 
to  contamination. 

Unfortunately  the  Public  Health  Act  contains  no 

section  enabling  anyone  to  see  to    and    enforce 

-cleanliness  in  dairies.    Such  a  power  is,  however, 


given  by  Section  34  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1878, 41  &  42  Vict,  c  74.  That  seciiw 
enables  the  Privy  Council  to  make  orders  for  xegis- 
tration  of  all  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  of  cov- 
keepers,  dairymen,  or  purveyors  of  milk,  and  tir 
securing  cleanliness  of  milk  stores,  milk  shops,  and 
vessels  for  containing  milk  for  sale,  and  also  lor 
prescribing  precautions  for  protecting  milk  agaiott 
mfection  or  contamination.     In  accordance  with  tb 
section  a  general  order  in  Council  was  issued  « 
July  9, 1879,  s-^d  is  still  in  force.  Under  it  alldaiiia 
must  be  registered,  and  proper  precautions  must  he 
taken  for  ensuring  cleanliness  and  protecting  the 
milk  from  all  risk  of  contamination.    The  canyi^ 
out  of  this  order  is  entrusted  to  the  bodies  who  aie 
constituted  local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  ^Animals)  Act,  but  those  bodies 
are  not  the  same  as  tne  local  authorities  whose  di 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Pobiic 
Health  Act.    Whether  a  farmer  or  milk  dealer  a 
the  country  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  exposii^ 
milk  to  the  risk  of  contamination,  we  do  not  knot; 
but,  if  such  prosecutions  ever  take  place,  they  ae 
so  rare  as  to  afford  no  security  for  the  Order  it 
Council  being  obeyed,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
majority  of  farmers  who  produce  milk  in  the  country 
for  sale  are  even  aware  that  their  premises  ouj^li 
be  registered. 

The  policy  of  the  law  under  which  the  doty  of 
enforcing  regulations  as  to  milk  is  imposed  on  bo&s 
who  have  no  interest  in  enforcing  them,  and  eveiy 
interest  in  doing  nothing,  may  well  be  doubted.  Bit 
at  present  the  justices  of  the  county,  under  the  Cot* 
tagious  Diseases  Act,  and  the  poor  law  guardians^ 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  are  the  local  authority 
who  alone  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  a  te 
where  milk  is  pollut^  previously  to  being  sohL 
The  local  authorities  of  the  towns  whose  inbabituits 
are  poisoned  by  it  would  be  ready  enough  to  pnh 
secute ;  but  the  farmer  does  not  keep  his  dairy,  aid 
seldom  exposes  the  milk  for  sale,  within  the  limb  of 
their  jurisdiction — he  has  usually  parted  vitliit 
before  it  gets  there,  to  a  shopkeeper  who  is  innocett 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  unwholesome  place  ta 
which  it  comes — and  consequently  poisonous  wSk 
may  be  distributed  without  anyone  being  other 
prosecuted  or  punished.  This  state  of  the  fa* 
obviously  gives  but  an  insufficient  protection  to  At 
public  health ;  and  as  the  general  law  will  nothd)^ 
them,  some  towns  are  anxious  to  get  povenH 
protect  themselves. 

The  Corporation  of  Bradford  are  promotii|& 
Bill  in  Parliament  this  session  which  cootflS 
a  clause  enabling  them  to  deal  with  any  penoi 
<  supplying  milk  for  sale  or  use  within  the  borai^ 
although  such  person  may  reside,  or  his  dny 
cowshed  or  millcshop  may  be  situated,  beyond  Ail 
borough  boundary.'  This  clause  would  effects^ 
do  away  with  the  exemption  from  prosecudoa  whkh 
the  rural  dealer  in  milk  now  enjoys,  but  it  is  objedsi 
to  as  unduly  extending  the  jurisdiction  a  At 
borough  authorities.  There  is  some  force  in  At 
objection,  though  we  do  not  think  that  it  sboihi 
necessarily  be  fatal  to  any  legislation  in  the  pt** 
posed  direction.  The  general  principle  of  ovbv 
no  doubt  is  that  criminal  jurisdictioii  should  ht 
exercised  by  tribunals  which  sit  in  llie  locality  what 
the  offence  was  conmiitted ;  and  this  prindplt 
would  be  infringed  by  giving  b(HK>^gh  jnstires  poir 
to  impose  penalties  in  respect  of  cowsheds  aAl 
country,  prrhaps  many  miles  away  fion  their  una 
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e  are  certain  seeming  exceptions  to  this  prin- 
hich  seem  to  show  that  there  would  be  no 
stency  in  giving  the  proposed  additional 
to  the  Bradford  Bench — for  instance,  the  cases 
he  Adulteration  Acts  where  country  farmers 
d  in  towns  for  selling  adulterated  milk,  or 
the  Public  Health  Act  for  selling  diseased 
jut  these  seeming  exceptions  are  in  reality  only 
es  in  which  the  farmer  commits  an  offence 
town,  and  in  which  he  is  therefore  properly 
ited  there,  and  not  in  the  district  where  he  lives 
which  he  has  not  broken  the  law.  The  case 
ime  with  regard  to  unwholesome  milk ;  where 
ner  can  be  shown  to  have  sold  it  or  exposed 
lie  in  a  town,  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  the 
)r  so  doing.  It  is,  however,  rarely  possible 
'  this,  and  consequently  the  further  powers 
:ed  for.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  requisite 
might  be  given  to  urban  authorities  if  they 
ipowered  to  appear  as  prosecutors  outside 
irn  district  in  cases  where  the  conduct  of  a 
supplying  food  endangered  the  health  of 
ithin  the  district.  They  have  such  powers 
ubject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Attorn ey- 
1,  with  respect  to  pollutions  of  streams  ;  and 
ght,  we  think,  be  trusted  not  to  use  any  such 
vexatiously  if  they  were  allowed  to  prosecute 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  district  where 
mer  offended.  With  this  modification  we 
be  glad  to  see  Bradford  obtain  Parliamentary 
1  for  the  clause  which  is  contained  in  its  pre- 
J,  and  further  to  see  the  general  law  amended 
secure  the  same  powers  for  the  local  sanitary 
:ies  of  all  urban  districts. 


SBiOKE    ABATEMENT. 

ATION  for  the  purpose  of  abating  the  nuisance 
by  smoke  has  been  tentative  and  gradual. 
3ry  is  instructive.  The  first  Act  was  passed 
for  the  metropolis  only  (16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  128). 
it  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  any  person  who, 
igust  I,  1854,  uses  SLiiy  furnace  which  is  not 
tructed  as  to  consume  or  burn  its  own  smoke, 
gently  uses  any  properly  constructed  furnace, 
using  the  best  practicable  means  for  pre- 
or  counteracting  the  smoke  or  annoyance. 
)rovisions  were  expressly  made  applicable  to 
•s  plying  above  London  Bridge,  as  well  as  to 
5  in  buildings  used  for  manufactories.  This 
>  amended  in  1856  (19  &  20  Vict,  c.  107)  by 
ig  furnaces  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
>aths  and  washhouses,  among  those  liable  to 
alty,  and  extending  to  the  Nore  the  part  of 
imes  within  which  steamers  must  keep  their 
under  control.  The  force  of  these  Acts  was 
eakened  by  a  saving  clause  contained  in  the 
853,  which  provides  that  *  the  justices  before 
my  person  may  be  summoned  may  remit  the 
;s,  if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  person 
:onstructed  or  altered  his  furnace  as  to  con- 
r  bum,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  smoke 
from  such  furnace,  and  has  carefully  attended 
same  and  consumed  or  burnt,  as  far  as 
,  the  smoke  arising  from  such  furnace.' 
lext  Act  was  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866  (29  & 
,  c.  90),  which  applied  to  the  Country  gener- 
fnder  it  smoky  chimneys  were  defined  to  be 
es,  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily.  '  Any 
i  or' ftkmace  which   does   not,  as    far   as 


practicable,  consume  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  combustible  used  in  such  fireplace  or  fur- 
nace, used  for  working  engines  by  steam,  &c.,' 
and  'any  chimney  not  being  the  chimney  of 
a  private  dwelling-house  sending  forth  black 
smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance,'  are  the 
kind  of  chimneys  with  which  that  Act  deals.  But 
here  again,  as  in  the  earlier  metropolitan  Acts,  there 
is  a  saving  clause  under  which  '  the  justices  may 
hold  that  no  nuisance  is  created  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  and  dismiss  the  complaint,  if  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  fireplace  or  furnace  is  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  consume  as  far  as  practic- 
able, having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  manufacture 
or  trade  all  smoke  arising  therefrom,  and  that  such 
fireplace  or  furnace  has  been  carefully  attended  to 
by  the  person  having  the  charge  thereof.'  The  Act 
of  1866  has  been  repealed,  except  as  regards  the 
metropolis,  by  the  Public  Health  Act  1875  (38  &  39 
Vict  c.  55)  but  the  above  provisions  are  re-enacted 
verbatim  by  Sect.  91  of  that  Act,  and  they  are  now 
the  provisions  in  force  throughout  the  Country ;  for 
the  metropolis  the  three  Acts  of  1853,  1856,  and 
1 866  are  still  in  force. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  mitiga- 
tion of  the  smoke  nuisance  has  been  effected, 
and  if  the  local  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prosecute,  and  the  magistrates  who  have  to  hear 
cases  in  which  persons  were  charged  with  infringe- 
ments of  these  provisions  were  really  in  earnest, 
much  more  might  be  done.  Many  persons,  however, 
who  habitually  offend  escape  prosecution  altogether ; 
and  where  prosecutions  are  undertaken,  and  convic- 
tions obtained,  the  penalties  imposed  are  often  so 
small  that  manufacturers  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
take  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  a  fine  rather  than  go 
to  the  expense  of  altering  their  furnaces  so  as  to 
consume  their  smoke.  A  Bill  has  this  year  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  in  the 
metropolis,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  complete  abatement 
of  smoke.  Its  main  provisions  are  (i)  to  enable  the 
local  authorities  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
metropolis  to  make  by-laws  for  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating the  emission  of  smoke  from  any  building  within 
their  district  2.  To  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  make  by-laws  with  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  fireplaces  or  furnaces  in  any  new  build- 
ings hereafter  to  be  erected.  3.  And  repeal  of  the 
words  which  exempt  the  chimneys  of  private  dwell- 
ing-houses from  the  operation  of  the  Acts.  As  far 
as  it  goes,  this  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  may  be  useful ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  passed,  we  think  it  ought  to  apply 
to  the  Country  generally,  and  not  merely  to  the 
metropolis.  The  Bill,  however,  does  not  touch  the 
real  cause  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the  existing 
laws — i.e,  the  apathy  of  the  local  authorities,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  them.  Laws,  of  course,  cannot 
be  self-acting,  and  courts  can  only  impose  penalties 
when  offences  are  proved  before  them.  We  see  no 
reason  why  neighbours  who  know  of  persistently 
smoky  chimneys  should  not  be  allowed  to  institute 
prosecutions  in  respect  of  them.  The  danger  of  being 
ordered  to  pay  costs  if  they  failed  to  prove  their  case 
would,  we  think,  be  sufficient  safeguard  against  such 
prosecutions  being  rashly  undertaken.  If  this 
alteration,  however,  cannot  be  made  in  the  law  ;  at 
any  rate,  a  power  of  instituting  prosecutions  for 
smoke  might  be  safely  given  to  the  inspectors  of 
factories,  who  are  public  officials,  and  who  are  free 
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from  the  suspicion  under  which  local  authorities 
labour,  of  wilfully  neglecting  to  put  the  law  in  opera- 
tion from  reasons  of  self-interest  If  the  existing 
laws  were  put  in  force  the  smoke  nuisance  would  be 
largely  abated.  Further  legislation  may  be  useful, 
but  even  at  present  much  may  be  effected. 


DEFYING  THE  LAW. 

Situated  in  an  obscure  corner  in  Whitechapel, 
close  to  Leman  Street  Station,  is  the  Mill  Yard 
Chapel  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  The  small 
burial-ground  in  its  rear  has,  during  the  last  few 
months,  become  famous  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 
The  facts  are  these  : — The  London,  Tilbury,  and 
Southend  Railway  Company  propose  to  acquire  the 
ground  for  railway  purposes,  the  trustees  are  anxious 
to  sell  it,  but  the  Metropolitan  Public  Garden  Asso- 
ciation and  the  other  promoters  of  the  Act,  which 
received  the  Royal  assent  last  August,  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Buildings  on  Disused  Burial-grounds  are 
opposing  the  company's  Bill  on  the  plea  of  its  ille- 
gality. No  doubt  the  owners  of  the  ground  are  to 
be  pitied ;  they  are  offered  6,500/.  for  the  property, 
and  with  this  sum  could  build  a  chapel  elsewhere  ; 
therefore  they  fully  intend  to  defy  the  Act,  and  will 
not  yield  without  a  hard  struggle.  But  if  the  land 
is  not  acquired  for  railway  purposes,  is  it  to  remain 
as  it  is  ?  Here  is  the  difficulty.  The  Seventh  Day 
Baptists  are  tired  of  their  little  meeting-house  in 
Whitechapel,  and  desire  to  start  afresh  in  Mildmay 
Park;  but  how  are  they  to  have  a  new  place  of 
worship  if  they  fail  to  sell  the  Mill  Yard  Chapel  and 
Burial-ground  ?  It  would  be  well  if  some  benevolent 
friend  were  to  offer  them  another  meeting-house 
(and  there  are  several  in  London  which  are  closed 
and  useless,  the  Gibraltar  Chapel,  Bethnal  Green 
Road,  for  instance),  so  that  the  site  of  the  building 
and  the  burial-ground  might  be  converted  into  a 
pleasant  garden  for  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  London. 

That  there  would  be  railway -lines  on  three  sides 
of  the  ground  would  not  necessarily  disturb  the 
comfort  of  those  who  might  use  such  a  garden  ;  the 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  are  accustomed 
to  the  constant  noise  of  the  trains,  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  railway-lines  will  be  40  feet  above  the 
ground  shows  that  they  must  be  much  nearer  to  the 
windows  of  the  houses  than  they  would  be  to  the 
garden  below.  The  experience  of  the  members  of 
the  Public  Garden  Association  has  taught  them  that 
even  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  if  laid  out  with 
trees,  paths,  and  seats,  is  an  immense  boon  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  is  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  live  near  enough  to  use  it. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  railway  companies  should 
be  checked  in  their  appropriation  of  open  spaces, 
they  have  swallowed  up  enough  already,  burial- 
grounds,  commons,  parks,  squares  and  private 
gardens  have  given  way  before  them.  In  London 
alone  they  have  annihilated  at  least  a  dozen  burial- 
grounds,  have  run  their  lines  through  others,  taking 
away  considerable  pieces  of  the  ground,  have  indi- 
rectly caused  the  demolition  of  many  more,  and 
have  destroyed  several  places  of  worship  with 
vaults  containing  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Among 
the  offending  railways  are  the  Great  Northern, 
Great  Eastern,  South- Eastern,  London  and  North- 
Western,  London  Bridge  and  Charing  Cross,  and 
iast,  but  not  least,  the  District  and  Metropolitan 


Railways.     Public  opinion  upon  such  matters  has 
changed  very  much  of  late ;  this  was  evident  two 
years  ago  in  the  struggle  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  for  St.  James's  burial* 
ground,    Hampstead  Road.    The  passing  of  Mr. 
Hollond's  Act  has  proved  a  most  useful  step  in  the 
right  direction,  Londoners  are  learning  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  working  so  actively  ta 
secure  additional  open  spaces  in  the  overcrowded 
town,  and  they  will  take  good  care  that  in  the  Mi 
Yard  and  future  cases  the  Act  is  not  infringed,  S9 
that  the  disused  burial-grounds  of  the  metropolis 
may  be  saved  from  the  encroachments  of  the  rH* 
way  companies  as  well  as  from  the  hands  ol  tk 
speculative  builders. 


SEASON   TICKETS  AND   THE 
ABTISANS'    DWELLINGS    QT7X8TI0I. 

Following  closely  in  point  of  time  upon  tbe 
observations  with  regard  to  railway  facilities  ibr 
artisans  which  we  made  in  these  columns  last 
month,  came  the  semi-ofHcial  announcement  that 
the  railway  companies  were  preparing  for  some  coa- 
siderable  concessions  in  the  way  of  working-men^ 
tickets.  It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  tract 
these  concessions  to  their  source,  and  to  appraise 
their  value  to  the  classes  immediately  interests! 

About  the  middle  of  1884  the  Artisans',  Labourasf, 
and  General  Dwellings  Company,  failing  to  getanf 
satisfactory  assurances  from  the  directors  of  tte 
Great  Northern  Railway,  presented  a  meniorial » 
the  Board  of  Trade,  praying  for  an  official  iapiBy, 
under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  of  1883,  as  to  tk 
sufficiency  of  the  provision  of  workmen's  trains  01 
the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  Railways  fr 
the  Noel  Park  (Wood  Green)  district    Mr.  Cha» 
berlain  at  once  ordered  an  official  inquiry,  "^ 
was  held  both  on  the  spot  and  at  the  Board  of 
Trade    offices    by  Major   Marindin.    Mr.  Oakk^ 
general  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  line,  Ml 
Birt,  general  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  Ba^ 
and   Mr.   Farrant,  the  managing  director  of  Aj 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Company,  were  e3camined,a» 
Major  Marindin  was  convinced  of  the  insuffidexT 
of  the  workmen's  trains  for  that  district  Thcreopfli 
the  Board  of  Trade  informed  the  railway  compM*^ 
that  they  were  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  a** 
plaint  of  the  insufficient  accommodation,  and  (Iiavitf 
in  view  the  provisions  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act « 
1883,  making  the  running  of  workmen's  trains np* 
eight  o'clock    in  the  morning  compulsory)  aa» 
them  what    they  proposed   to    do.    The  detw 
scheme  has  not  yet  been  sent  in,  but  it  is  undentooi 
that,  on  the  invitation  of  the  general  manager  of  tl« 
Great  Northern  Railway,  who  objects  to  run  asj 
more  workmen's  trains,  and  docs  not  see  his  way* 
issue  third-class  season  tickets  (which  is  the  itil 
and  equitable  solution  of  the  difficulty),  the  rai)*sf 
companies  generally,  and  not  only  for  London  W 
for  the  suburbs  of  all  large  towns,  propose  to  issae 
for  all  trains  arriving  at  their  destination  op  ^ 
8  A.M.,  third-class  return  tickets  at  half  the  vsm 
fares,  the  return  journey  to  be  made  after  4  PJL> 
usual  days  and  after  12  on  Saturdays. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  this  is  a  greater 
cession.  But  it  is  not  all  that  the  working  dassesa^ 
entitled  to  under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  of  ^^^^ 
it  is  possible  that  the  concession  now  ofiercd  by^ 
railway  companies  will  feidlitate  thdr 
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id  alter  their  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  doing 
re  justice  to  the  third-class  passenger  by  giving 
ra  a  season  ticket  at  a  fair  and  proportionate 
ice.  The  limitation  of  the  return  journey  to  four 
dock  and  after  is  the  most  serious  drawback  in 
e  scheme.  Many  men,  especially  in  the  building 
ades,  have  irregular  hours  of  labour.  They  may 
ave  their  homes  with  fair  weather,  but  when  they 
5t  to  their  job,  or  after  breakfast-time,  rain  may 
)rae  on  ;  they  will  then  be  dismissed  for  the  day, 
ut  instead  of  being  able  to  get  back  to  their  honies, 
icy  must,  under  the  plan  of  the  railway  companies, 
lie  about  all  day — most  probably  at  a  public-house 
-until  the  hour  arrives  when  their  ticket  becomes 
ivailable. 

The  remedy  for  this  very  undesirable  state  of 
iffairs  is  the  extension  of  season  tickets  to  the 
iiird-dass  artisan  passenger.  We  said  our  say  on 
this  subject  last  month,  and  have  nothing  now  to 
idd,  except  to  hope  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
not  be  hoodwinked  by  the  companies  into  the  belief 
that  by  their  proposed  new  action  the  requirements 
of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  are  fully  met. 


WATER    BATES. 

Disputes  between  the  London  water  companies 
and  their  customers  as  to  the  amount  payable  by 
•ay  of  water  rates  continue  to  be  frequently  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  magistrates  have  decided  the  law  to  be, 
IS  we  have  previously  pointed  out  it  was,  that  the 
|>erson  who  disputes  the  value  put  on  his  property 
iy  the  company  must  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
ttving  the  value  settled  by  a  magistrate,  and  cannot 
intent  himself  with  refusing  to  pay  the  rates  de- 
iianded.  If  he  does,  the  company  is  justified  under 
he  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  in  cutting  off  the 
upply.  This  power  is  one  which  on  sanitary 
Itounds  we  should  like  to  see  taken  away  from  the 
companies,  or  at  any  rate  put  under  the  control  of 
he  local  authority  or  of  a  court  of  justice.  A  Bill 
*  now  before  Parliament,  introduced  by  Lord  Cam- 
•erdown,  which  proposes  that  this  power  shall  be 
xcrcised  only  when  an  order  for  the  purpose  has 
[ecn  obtained  from  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdic- 
ion.  The  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  water  com- 
<anies,  who  clearly  attach  value  to  the  power  they 
t  present  have  ;  but  as  that  power  not  only  may  be 
Ut  is  exercised  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  public 
ealth,  we  think  the  proposed  restriction  on  its 
tercise  is  likely  to  be  beneficial.  The  Bill  further 
roposes  to  make  it  obligatory  on  water  companies 
►  give  their  customers  a  statement  of  the  particulars 
f  which  the  rate  they  demand  is  made  out.  That 
ey  should  do  this  is  admitted  to  be  reasonable, 
id  the  proposed  alteration  is  not  seriously  opposed. 
Tiether  even  an  unpretentious  Bill  like  the  above 
II  become  law  this  year  is  of  course  doubtful. 
11  it  does,  consumers  of  water  will  do  well  to 
member  that  the  companies  can  at  present  cut  off 
Iter  in  cases  where  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  in 
spute,  and  that  they  have  every  disposition  to  use 
•ir  power. 

Other  legislation  affecting  water  companies  has 
o  been  commenced  this  session.  The  neces- 
f  of  getting  the  value  of  premises  for  pur- 
ses of  water  rates,  ascertained  independently 
the  valuation  for  poor  rates  and  other  similar 
rposeSy  b  felt  to  be  a  grievance  ;  and  where  the 


valuation  made  for  the  poor  rate  is  on  the  whole 
fairly  made,  as  is  the  case  in  the  metropolis,  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  make  a  second 
valuation  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Torrens's  Bill  for  making  water  rates  chargeable  on 
the  basis  of  the  poor  rate  assessment  has  passed  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
understanding  that  its  operation  is  to  be  limited  to 
the  metropolis.  If  it  passes  into  law,  the  London 
magistrates  will  be  relieved  from  the  troublesome 
duty  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  premises  in  case  of 
disputes  as  to  water  rates.  The  Metropolis  Valuation 
Act  provides  for  the  revaluation  of  all  premises  in 
the  Metropolis  every  five  years  ;  and,  if  the  water 
companies  are  given — as  presumably  they  will  be — 
the  right  of  being  heard  on  the  question  of  the  valua- 
tion of  any  house  supplied  by  them,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  alteration  of  the  tribunal 
by  whom  the  value  is  to  be  ascertained  on  which 
their  rates  are  based,  will,  work  unfairly.  Outside 
the  metropolis  there  is  at  present  no  security  for  any 
regular  periodical  revaluation  of  property,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  assessments  in  different  districts  vary 
greatly.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  subject 
the  rates,  which  water  companies  now  levy  under 
Parliamentary  sanction,  to  capricious  reductions  at 
the  hands  of  interested  local  tribunals ;  and,  con- 
sequently, Mr.  Torrens's  Bill  is  now  not  to  extend  to 
the  Country  generally.  The  late  Government  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  general 
and  equal  valuation  everywhere  of  property  liable  to 
taxation,  whether  for  imperial  or  local  purposes.  That 
Bill  failed  to  pass,  and  has  not  been  reintroduced  by 
the  present  Government.  If  ever  it  becomes  law, 
water  rates  may  fairly  be  made  chargeable  on  the 
public  assessment  made  under  it ;  but  while  th« 
assessments  remain  as  capricious  as  they  are  now 
companies,  outside  the  metropolis,  are  in  fairness 
entitled  to  have  the  value  of  property  in  case  of  disr- 
pute,  ascertained  specially  for  the  purpose  of  their 
rates,  and  no  tribunal  seems  likely  to  do  this  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  magistrates  on  whom  the  duty 
is  now  imposed. 

A  case  which  was  recently  before  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  (Coleman  v.  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company)  raises  a  question  which  will  be  of  im- 
portance, irrespective  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
valuation  of  property  is  made.  The  point  to  be 
decided  was  what  should  be  included  in  ascertaining 
the  value  of  trade  premises.  The  house  as  to  which 
the  dispute  arose  was  a  public-house,  and  in  addition 
to  the  rent  which  would  have  been  charged  for  it  as 
an  ordinary  house,  the  tenant  had  made  payments 
in  respect  of  the  licence  and  as  a  premium  for  the 
good- will  of  the  business.  The  question  was 
whether  these  payments  were  to  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  a  determination  as  to  what  was  the  annual 
value  of  the  house,  and  the  court  determined  that 
they  were.  Ever  since  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
Dobbs's  case,  settled  that  water  rates  were  to  be 
charged  on  an  annual  value  arrived  at  in  the  same 
way  as  annual  value  is  arrived  at  for  purposes  of 
poor  rates,  those  acquainted  with  rating  law  have 
known  that  circumstances  which  enhance  the  value 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  its  occupier  must  be 
considered,  as  well  as  circumstances  which  cause 
deductions  to  be  made  from  the  rent  nominally 
paid.  A  licensed  house  is  usually  more  valuable, 
and  so  commands  more  rent,  than  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  ;  and  it  would  consequently  be  rated 
higher  to  the  poor  rate.    As  water  has  to  be  ^aid 
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for,  not  according  to  the  amount  consumed,  but 
according  to  the  annual  value  of  the  premises  to 
which  it  is  supplied,  it  follows  that  higher  water  rales 
must  be  paid  bv  business  premises  than  by  private 
houses  of  the  same  size.  The  announcement  of  this 
rule  may  be  unpleasant  to  tradesmen,  who  are  con- 
sumers of  water,  especially  since  the  recent  decision 
of  Mr.  Paget  that  a  barber  may  properly  be  charged 
extra  for  the  water  he  uses  for  shaving;  but,  untii 
the  rules  of  rating  are  altered,  it  must  be  accepted 
as  correct. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  SEWERAGE  OF  LONDON  SUBURBS. 
The  drainage  of  London  proper  is  itself  a  suffi- 
ciently complicated  question,  but  the  sewerage  of 
the  outlying  suburbs  is  a  difficulty  even  greater. 
The  parish  of  Tottenham  is  in  despair  about  its 
drainage,  and  it  has  been  suggested  thai  the  district 
should  be  annexed  to  the  metropolis,  so  that  it  could 
get  the  benefit  of  the  main  drainage  system.  But 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  reported 
adversely  to  this  suggestion,  on  the  ground  that 
special  legislation  would  be  required,  and  that 'in 
considering  the  question  of  the  drainage  of  Totten- 
ham, it  would  be  further  necessary  to  have  regard  10 
the  possible  expediency  of  taking  the  sewage  from 
other  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  larger  question  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  any  particular  portion  of  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  mctropohs  other  than  as  part 
of  a  measure  for  the  general  extension  of  the  drains 
age  to  the  whole  of  the  districts  round  London.  On 
these  grounds  the  Metropolitan  Board,  whilst  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  larger  area  if 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  legislature,  could  not 
undertake  to  help  Tottenham  out  of  its  present 
difficulties.  A  number  of  members  commented  in 
very  uncomplimentary  language  on  the  condition  of 
the  Lea,  and  one  remarked  that '  there  seemed  to 
be  no  body  in  existence  to  remove  this  crying  evil'  of 
the  pollution  of  rivers  by  the  drainage  of  towns. 
We  fear  that  Tottenham  is  not  alone  in  the  imper- 
fection of  its  sewerage  :  indeed,  an  organised  and 
systematic  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  administration 
of  the  whole  of  our  metropolitan  suburbs  seems 
urgently  called  for. 

'E  PUR  SI  MUOVE.' 
When  the  grave  and  reverend  seigniors  at  the 
Local  Government  Board  can  so  far  cast  aside 
official  prejudice  and  the  lack  of  precedent  as  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  the  post  of 
ion  officer,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
e  moving  on.  We  have  always  looked  upon 
alion  officership  as  one  of  the  least  desirable 
of  public  appointments,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  holder's  comfort  The  honest  performance  of 
the  duties  involves  a  great  deal  of  inquisitorial  in- 
vestigation into  the  domestic  arrangements  of  fami' 
lies,  and  a  perpetual  fight  against  the  ignorance, 
carelessness,  dllatoriness,  if  not  positive  wrong- 
headedness  of  parents.  The  householder's  mental 
picture  of  avaccination  officer  is  a  somewhat  grubby 
and  prying  person,  (with  exasperating  forms  that 
must  be  filled  up  under  the  direst  penalties,  and 
with  3  strong  family  likeness  to  the  rate -col  lector. 
But  a  vision  of  belter  things  anises  now  ttiU  XtiK 


Local  Government  Board  have  assented  la  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  '  young  lady '  as  vaccinalioti  oictr 
of  the  Fordingbridge  Union.  Instead  of  instino' 
ively  grasping  the  nearest  available  pail  of  din; 
wafer  at  the  approach  of  the  emissary  of  the  lit, 
we  may  expect  that  the  artisan  mother  will  gna 
with  open  arms  the  sympathetic  person  win  , 
accepts  the  proffered  chair,  and  artfully  extnctj 
the  information  which  she  desires  whilst  dandli^ 
the  baby.  The  first  shock  of  novelty  once  om, 
women  will  soon  be  the  favourites  at  elecbcB 
for  vaccination  officerships,  and  we  shall  cease  by- 
and-by  to  be  astonish^  at  the  temerity  of  ibe 
Fordingbridge  Guardians  in  setting  so  novel  a  pr^ 
cedent.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  disqual^i 
woman  from  filling  most  local  offices  if  sbt  le 
eligible  in  other  respects.  It  has  been  judidiQr 
decided  that  she  may  be  a  commissioner  of  scnn, 
governor  of  a  workhouse,  keeper  of  a  prison,  gmls, 
parish  constable,  returning  officer  for  a  Parliinnl- 
ary  election,  guardian,  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  It 
it  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  (Ax 
the  judges  ungallantly  remarked  that  a  man  ODgh 
to  be  appointed,  but  that,  if  there  was  no  man 
able,  a  woman  was  the  next  best  thing.  Noroojii 
we  to  omit  to  mention  another  parochial  offictoiud 
it  has  been  gravely  ruled  that  a  woman  may  propel)' 
hold.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  laid  downora 
upon  a  time  that  women  were  eligible  for  theoia 
of  sexton,  and  that  women  who  were  raKpJTDi 
might  vote  at  the  election  :  though  the  Court  soiK- 
what  cruelly  gave  as  its  reason  for  not  eidudiof 
I  them  that  this  was  '  an  office  that  did  not  oiDCSi 
I  the  publick,  or  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  m 
{  of  the  parishioners.'  But  this  must  have  been  bif 
'  before  'women's  rights'  came  within  theraijet* 
practical  politics. 

THE  FALLACIES  OF  WATER  ANALYSIS. 
There  appears  to  be  something  like  an  orpoiod 
revolt  against  approval  or  condemnation  of  potibk 
water,  according  to  the  report  of  an  analyst  on  iB 
chemical  constituents  only.  We  noticed  iaxi 
the  kind  at  Canterbury  last  month  ;  and  a  simibr 
instance  has  recently  happened  at  Enfield,  k 
Canterbury  they  seem  to  have  quite  a  taste  fa 
litigation  on  the  subject,  for,  subsequent  to  tie 
occurrences  reported  in  our  last  number,  the  Ttut 
Council  sought  to  get  closed  the  well  of  'amiidB 
lady,  who  had  drunk  the  water  all  her  life,  and  W 
never  suffered  any  ill  effects.'  The  sanitaiy  ml*- 
rity  contended  that  the  water  was  contamimttdi 
and  therefore  dangerous  to  health.  In  sappoit* 
this  the  town  clerk  produced  the  analysis  of  t^ 
Last  Kent  public  analyst,  which  was  supported  hi  I 
the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  il>  1 
an  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Corfield,  medical  office"' 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  On  the  other  bai4  ] 
defendant's  counsel  read  a  report  upon  the  wateliT 
Dr.  Robinson,  the  health  officer  for  the  East  KeS 
Sanitary  District,  to  the  effect  that  the  water  m 
not  unsafe  for  drinking  purposes,  alchooEh  tk 
nitrates  were  high.  Eventually  the  roagitfr^ts 
decided  in  favour  of  the  sanitary  authority,  W 
granted  permission  for  the  water  to  be  used  i* 
other  than  domestic  purposes.  We  observe  cbt  ■ 
notice  of  appeal  was  given  by  the  defendant ;» 
that  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that  the  whole  qi»- 
tion  will  be  investigated  before  a  superior  eocn  ■ 
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IFE-HISTORV  OF   PARLIAMENTARY 
RETURNS. 

y  judge  from  the  utterances  of  politicians 
ng  articles  in  the  papers,  so  mAny  depart- 
Parliamentary  procedure  appear  to  be  in 
sform  that  we  much  fear  a  shout  of  derision 
ig  for  an  improvement  of  such  unconsidered 
i  Parliamentary  returns.  A  member  of 
ni  wants  some  information  or  statistics 
1  to  garnish  a  speech  or  pamphlet  with 
hopes  to  electrify  society  ;  or  some  persc- 
nstiiuent,  with  a  similar  end  in  viev,  sends 
eatly  prepared  skeleton  form,  which  the 
}uld  like  filled  up  by  a  Government  depart- 
thout  further  trouble  to  himself.  What 
y  than  to  move  for  a  return,  say,  of  the 
f  potatoes  consumed  in  each  canteen  of  the 
irrisons  at  home  and  abroad,  thereby  en- 
[  the  people  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
inances  are  frittered  away,  and  enhancing 
ilion  of  the  mover  of  the  return  as  a  far- 
d  energetic  politician,  at  one  and  the  same 
he  Minister  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
ig  or  refusing  the  proposed  return  is  placed 
:mma  thai  if  he,  knowing  it  to  be  perfectly 
id  misleading,  declines  to  grant  it,  he  must 
>on3  for  his  refusal,  and  will  almost  in- 
lake  an  enemy  of  the  member  whom  he 
Ind  so,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness, 
no  objection  to  the  return.  It  is  then  rele- 
iome  subordinate  clerk  to  prepare,  is  com- 
lout  any  indecent  haste,  and  is  in  the  full- 
ne  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  By- 
gets  printed,  and  is  circulated  amongst  the 
is  of  readers  for  whom  Blue-books  have 
ion.  Few  people  feel  the  smallest  spark 
t  in  it  ;  fewer  still  take  the  trouble  to  read 
le  day  of  its  final  delivery  to  the  lender 
f  the  butterman  is  seldom  long  delayed, 
le  deny  ihat  this  is  a  sufficiently  accurate 
the  life-history  of  the  average  Parliament- 
I,  and  we  will  give  him  chapter  and  verse 

ID    FEVER   AND   CATTLE   MANURE. 

pott  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Carlisle 
84,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  the  medical  officer  of 
;ords  eleven  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which 

associated  with  the   existence  of  animal 

such  places  as  slaughter-houses,  cow- 
i  buildings  used  for  the  diessing  of  tripe 
Ills.  These  cases  possess  more  than 
iignificance  from  the  fact  of  their  affording 
>  the  views  of  Mr.  Henry  Lawrence,  who 

the  origin  of  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
y  close  connection  with  the  presence  of 
:tlc  manure.  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  foimerly 
appointment  of  surgeon  in  ihe  Colcnial 
lepartment  in  the  Cape  Colony,  gives  the 

his  experiences  of  typhoid  fever  at  the 
ations  and  other  isohited  places  at  the 
ing  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  under 
ices  where  its  rf^  nova  origin  must,  he 
e  indisputable, and  where  cattle  manure  in 
:juantity  to  infect  the  air  or  gain  access  to 
was  invariably  the  apparent  cause  of  the 

Mr.  Lawrence,  after  giving  a  detailed 
■  a  remarkable  series  of  outbreaks  where 
ility  of  infection  by  human  beings  was 
f  excluded,  sums  up  his  conclusions  as 


follows  ;  'Typhoid  fever  arises  independently  of 
infection  from  any  other  human  being  ;  having  so 
arisen,  it  is  communicable  to  others  in  the  usual 
well-known  ways.  In  the  cases  described  where  it 
has  arisen  de  novo,  cattle  manure  has  been  invari- 
ably present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  infect  the  air 
or  water  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Typhoid  has 
not  been  traced  to  the  presence  ^of  horse  or  sheep 
manure,  and  epidemics  of  the  disease  in  England 
are  mostly  referable  'o  dairy  farms.  As  long  as 
dairies  are  considered  safe  in  every  other  way,  if 
there  is  no  case  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  farm,  so 
long,  I  believe,  will  they  prove  to  be  fresh  centres 
for  the  distribution  of  the  disease.  While  the  ques- 
tion is  still  subjiidice,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  keeping  mitk  free  from  contamination  by  air  or 
water  infected  with  cattle  manure.  Apart  from  milk 
epidemics,  the  pollution  of  water  used  for  domestic 
purposes  with  cattle  manure,  either  by  soakage  from 
cattle  inclosurei  or  surface  drainage  of  pasture  land, 
is  not  uncommon.  It  has  given  rise,  I  believe,  to 
several  recorded  epidemics  not  otherwise  accounted 


THE  BOUNDARY  COMMISStON. 
Ot/R  readers  may  remember  our  indulging  in  a 
little  speculation  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Sanitary  Record  as  to  what  was  to  happen 
in  case  the  limits  of  municipal  boioughs^now, 
under  the  Redistribution  Bill,  to  be  unified  with 
those  of  Parliamentary  boroughs^were  extended  in 
the  future  under  the  provisions  of  local  Acts,  We 
asked  whether  in  such  a  case  the  Parliamentary 
borough  would  expand  by  automatic  process  or 
remain  unexpanded,  or  whether  new  redistribution 
on  a  microscopic  scale  would  every  now  and  then  be 
necessary  to  readjust  boundaries.  We  observe  with 
considerable  satisfaction  that  the  point  raised  by  us 
has  been  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Boundary  Commissioners,  who,  in  their  report  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  comment  on  the  growing  dtsirc 
of  boroughs  for  municipal  extension,  and  the  fre- 
quent extensions  which  are  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment without  any  concurrent  extension  of  the  Par- 
liamentary boundaries.  Their  proposal  for  adjusting 
ttie  boundaries  in  such  a  case  is  that  a  special  report 
should  be  made  to  both  Houses,  so  that  provision 
may  be  made,  if  thought  desirable,  for  the  extension 
of  the  Parliamentary  boundaries  at  the  same  time. 
But  will  not  this  tend  rather  to  encourage  spread- 
eagleism  on  the  part  of  the  more  ambitious  Corpora- 
tions ? 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 
There  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  that  the  debate 
on  our  present  system  of  private  Bill  legislation, 
started  by  Mr.  Craig  Sellar  on  an  early  evening  of 
the  session,  will  be  renewed  this  side  of  the  proro- 
gation. So  that  the  soothing  advice  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  leave  the  question  open  for  the  next 
Parliament  to  grapple  with  wilt  probably  have, 
nolens  vokns,  to  be  accepted,  although  all  the 
honours  of  the  debate  were  with  the  advocates  of 
reform.  As  to  the  particular  method  in  which 
Parliament  is  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  which  are 
now  performed  by  its  most  inefficient  and  perfunc- 
tory members  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  room 
for  argument.  No  proposal  yet  made  fully  meets 
the  case ;    but  when  horror  is    expressed  at  Ihe 
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transfer  of  the  Committee  stage  of  Bills  to  judges, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  similar  objections  were 
raised  to  turning  over  the  hearing  of  election  peti- 
tions to  the  judges — a  reform  which  has  since 
worked  admirably.  Attempts  to  amend  the  pre- 
sent system  as  to  private  Bills  are  still  regarded  in 
the  House  as  rather  a  feeble  kind  of  joke.  It  is 
hopeless  to  expect  any  reforms  from  within,  unless 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  a  'healthy  public 
opinion'  on  the  subject  is  created  without.  And 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  in  this  spirit  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  Corporations,  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  recently,  passed  a  resolution  *That 
the  present  system  of  referring  private  Bills  to  a 
committee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  another 
committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  occasions 
unnecessary  delay  and  expense,  and  that  it  is  expe- 
dient, in  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  one  com- 
mittee only  should  sit  upon  private  Bills,  and  that 
such  committee  should  be  composed  of  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament'  Reform  in  this  direc- 
tion would  no  doubt  be  the  best  to  begin  with. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  LOWER  THAMES 

VALLEY. 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  written  on  this 
much-vexed  and  complicated  question.  We  are 
not  concerned  for  the  moment  as  to  whether  it  was 
the  wisest  course  in  the  first  instance  to  have  set  up 
a  Joint  Board  for  the  drainage  of  the  various  sani- 
tary areas  in  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  ;  but,  the 
Board  once  established,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  at  this  time  of  day  to  resume  the  status  quo. 
And  this  is  the  view  which  has  evidently  swayed 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion on  Mr.  Thornhill  Harrison's  report  of  the  pro- 
longed inquiry  which  he  recently  held  into  the 
proposed  dissolution  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Main  Sewerage  Board.  The  only  district  that  the 
Whitehall  Board  will  consent  to  sever  from  the 
Joint  Board  is  Heston  and  Isleworth,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  peculiar.  This  particular 
district  was  not  originally  included  in  the  combina- 
tion, but  was  subsequently  added  at  its  own  request. 
It  is  to  a  certain  extent  isolated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  district,  and  has  special  facilities  for  disposing 
of  its  sewage  in  its  own  area.  But  these  considera- 
tions do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  other  districts 
that  desired  separation.  There  is  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  constituent 
authorities  on  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
district,  and  of  the  new  districts  necessary  in  the 
event  of  the  district  being  dissolved.  Difficulties 
similar  to  those  which  led  to  the  constitution  of  the 
main  sewerage  district  would  infallibly  arise,  and  if 
a  scheme  for  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  at  a 
moderate  cost  could  be  devised  there  would  be 
extreme  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  except  by  a 
Joint  Board.  The  Local  Government  Board  are 
therefore  not  prepared  to  issue  a  provisional  order 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  main  sewerage  district,  or 
the  separation  of  any  constituent  district  with  the 
exception  of  Heston  and  Isleworth,  thouj»h  they  are 
ready  to  grant  a  provisional  order  altering  the 
present  basis  of  contribution  of  the  constituent  dis- 
tricts and  the  terms  of  office  by  elected  members. 
As  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  scheme,  the  Board  are 
not  at  present  prepared  to  approve  of  it,  and  if  the 
Joint  Board  should  determine  to  renew  their  appli- 
cation for  sanction  to  a  loan  with  a  view  to  its  being 


carried  out,  the  scheme  should  be  carefully  revised 
and  perfected  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Board. 
The  Board  are  also  of  opinion  that  before  the  Joint 
Board  arrive  at  a  final  decision  with  regard  to  this 
scheme,  they  should  fully  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  practicable  to  adopt  some  other  scheme 
which  would  provide  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
outside  the  district  of  the  Joint  Board,  and  whid 
would  entail  less  cost. 


THE   VALUE    OF   VACCINATION. 

The  Leicester  anti-vaccinators  are  no  doubt  suffi- 
ciently proud  of  their  imposing  demonstration  of  the 
other  day,  with  its  phalanx  of  victimised  parents,  its 
cartloads  of  unpolluted  children,  its  gallows  for  tte 
effigy  of  Jenner,  and  its  other  crudities.  It  might 
have  been  worth  while  for  the  Government  autho- 
rities to  have  had  struck  off  a  special  edition  of 
20,000  copies  of  Dr.  Gayton's  recently  issued  pam- 
phlet on  vaccination,  for  presentation  to  each  of  the 
20,000  demonstrators,  though  we  suspect  that,  after 
all  had  been  supplied,  a  good  many  of  the  pamphlets 
would  have  remained  on  hand.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Mr.  Hop  wood  and  other  leaders  of  the  blind  to 
use  fine  swelling  language  about  the  absolute  in- 
utility of  vaccination  and  its  powerlessness  to  affect 
small-pox.  Let  them  read  Dr.  Gayton's  figures-or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  any  other  recognised  treatise 
on  the  subject — and  then  say  how  they  hope  to 
square  those  figures  with  the  dogmas  which  they  so 
persistently  seek  to  establish.  Dr.  Gayton  is  emi- 
nently fair  and  practical.  He  argues  from  his  ow 
observations,  and  bases  his  conclusions  on  his  own 
figures.  He  even  makes  admissions  which  to  the 
strict  disciple  of  Jenner  may  seem  somewhat 
heterodox ;  and  yet,  after  making  every  allowance, 
what  is  the  outcome  of  the  10,403  cases  which  have 
come  under  his  care  1 — an  experience  greater,  we 
believe,  in  point  of  numbers  than  that  of  anyone 
else  except  the  late  Mr.  Marson.  Dr.  Gajtoo 
analyses  the  mortality  in  great  detail,  but  for  onr 
present  purpose  it  may  suffice  to  call  attention  tD 
the  following  : — 


Number 

of 
Attadcs. 


Well  Vaccinated  Persons 

Imperfectly  Vaccinated         

Said  to  be  Vaccinated,  but  without  evidence 
Unvaccinated 


a.oSs 
4.854 

2,169 


Pooeatice 

ofDeatka 

Attacks. 


••97 

vfil 
43>» 


We  shall  be  interested  to  know  how  the  anti- 
vaccinators  propose  to  prove  from  these  figures  the 
impotence  of  vaccination  to  affect  small-pox. 


THE    METROPOLITAN    PUBLIC    GARDEN 

ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting,  held  on  April  7  at  83  Lancaster  Gali^ 
Colonel  B urges  in  the  chair,  the  secretary  repoited 
that  the  fund  for  giving  work  to  unempkryti 
labourers  was  being  used  in  carrying  out  the  vanoit 
undertakings  now  in  hand,  and  that  about  siitf 
bond  fide  unemployed  men  were  woridng  dailf  ^ 
working  well  at  fourpence  per  hour  in  ^a^SS^ 
planting,  painting,  &c  It  was  agreed  to  takeover 
and  lay  out  the  Beaumont  Borial-ground^  a  sbuI 
cemetery  in  Stepney,  and  to  offer  to  lay  out  seven^ 
other  disused  burial-grounds  in  the  metropolis ;  • 
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h  their  owners  with  regard  to  Soho  Square 
ifalgar  Square,  Chelsea ;  to  grant  a  sum  of 
krards  the  expenses  of  the  garden  adjoining 
/s,  Whitechapel,  and  5/.  to  the  public  play- 
in  Spicer  Street,  Mile  End  New  Town  ;  to 
*  the  resistance  to  the  proposed  appropriation 
Mill  Yard  Burial-ground,  Whitechapel,  for 
purposes  ;  and  to  offer  seats  for  the  ground 
ding  Marylebone  Parish  Church.  It  was  an- 
l  that  the  trustees  of  Red  Lion  Square, 
1,  and  Trafalgar  Square,  Mile  End,  had 
over  these  enclosures  to  the  association,  and 
are  long  these  two  gardens  would  be  thrown 

the   public.     The    secretary  also  reported 
playground  in  Union  Road  had  been  taken 

the  Vestry  of  Newington,  and  that,  owing 
jpresentalion  of  the  association,  a  portion  of 

for  sale  south  of  Royal  Mint  Street,  E.,  was 
ved  from  being  built  upon,  and  made  into  a 
md  for  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood, 
nd  in  question  being  the  site  of  the  Aldgate 
round.  Many  other  subjects  engaged  the 
I  of  the  meeting,    among  which  was    the 

of  the  openmg  of  the  squares  in  Belgravia 
where  during  the  months  when  the  residents 
irrounding  houses  are  out  of  town. 


DRAINAGE    OF    THE    HOUSES    OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

re  so  often   pointed  out  the  moral  of  the 
overnment  Board — the  arcanum  of  sanitary 
being  housed  in  a  structure  that  for  sanitary 
)robably  transcends  any  other  public  build- 
recent  erection,  that  we  fear  most  of  our 
by  this  time  involuntarily  shudder  at  the 
ntion  of  the  new  Home  Office.     We  turn 
t  with   considerable  alacrity  to  an  entirely 
original  illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it,  as 
ied  m  the  drainage  of  the  Palace  at  West- 
Last   summer,  odours  unpleasantly  sug- 
of   drains,    offended    the    nostrils    of   our 
rs  whilst  they  were  toiling  at  St.  Stephen's 
country's  good.    The  ravages  of  cholera  on 
tinent  were  in  everybody's  mouth    when 
Id  spare  breath  from  the  debates  on   the 
le  Bill ;    and  it  was    universally  felt  that 
ing  must  be  done,'  to  put  a  stop  to  these  in- 
mells.  Happily  the  holidays  were  approach- 
so  members  were  soothed  into  comparative 
y  the  assurance  that  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
1  Government  should  investigate  the  matter 
le  vacation.    The  matter  has  been  investi- 
id  a  nice  state  of  affairs  has  been  disclosed  ; 
is  the  smells  are  waiting  for  the  advent  of 
to  reassert  themselves,  nobody  has  thought 
while  to  stir  the  sleepy  Office  of  Works  into 
'he  report  of  the  inspector  who  has  inquired 
natter  states  that  the  main  drainage  of  the 
f  Commons  is  very  defective.     The  chief 
enormously  large,  and  out  of  proportion  to 
rements  of  the  buildings.     It  runs  across 
ker's  yard  and  then  along  the  south  side  of 
ard,  and  joins  the  main  artery  of  the  me- 
i  drainage  in   Bridge  Street.     This  chief 
ntary  sewer  is  almost  large  enough  for  a 
walk  upright  in,   and  has  actually  been 
by  the  officials  conducting  the  examina- 
ose  to  the  point  where  the  sewer  passes 
ilace  Yard,  there  is  a  sudden  drop  of  18 
the  level  Beyond  this  point,  and  for  some 


^ 


60  or  70  feet,  there  is^  and  apparently  has  long  been, 
a  collection  of  stagnant  and  offensive  deposit  of  the 
worst  kind.    This  alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
odours  which  were  so  remarked  last  summer.  Again, 
the  average  height  of  the  sewage  stream  in  the  main 
Bridge  Street  drain  is  three  feet.  The  Parliamentary 
sewer  discharges  into  this  only  18  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  main  drain.    There  is,  therefore,  a 
constant  backflow  of  the  sewage  into  the  Parlia- 
mentary drain,  whenever  the  main  stream  is  over 
18  inches  in  depth.  The  sewer-grating  in  the  middle 
of  the  roadway  at  the  point  where  Parliament  Street 
and  Bridge  Street  meet  has,  indeed,  long  possessed 
a  peculiar  fragrance  of  its  own.     We  have  often 
wondered  how   our  hundreds   of  legislators,  with 
their  passion  for  asking  questions  on  subjects  of  the 
most  trivial  kind,  could  pass  by  this  grating  day 
after  day,  and  never  think  it  worth  while  to  draw 
attention  in  the  House  to  its  pestilential  odour  and 
ask  whether  the  cause  was  known.     The  inspector's 
report  supplies  the  answer  as  to  the  cause,  and  the 
remedy  ought  speedily  to  be  forthcoming.     The 
notions  of  the  Parliamentary  architect  as  to  drain- 
ventilation  appear  to  be  simplicity  itself.     It  has 
been  hitherto  fondly  supposed  that  a  thorough  ven- 
tilation was  established  by  means  of  the  shaft  that 
runs  from. the  chief  Parliamentary  sewer  up  into  the 
Clock  Tower.     During  the  session  of  Parliament,  an 
enormous   furnace  is  kept  always  burning  in  the 
Clock  Tower  night  and  day.     With  this  the  drain- 
ventilator  is  connected,  in  order  that  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  may  be  continually  drawn  upwards  to- 
wards the  purifying  flames.  It  is  now  found,  however, 
that  the  other  end  of  the  sewer  has  been  hermetic- 
ally closed  !     We  cannot  find  in  our  heart  to  spoil 
the  moral  of  this  ingenuous  little  story  by  any  com- 
ments of  our  own  ;  but  could  anything  possibly  be 
more  delightfully  illustrative  of  the  arts  of  the  jerry- 
builder  .? 


EPIDEMIC  MORTALITY  IN  PARIS. 

While  almost  everywhere  else  the  death-rate  from 
preventable  diseases  is  declining  more  or  less  rapidly, 
in  Paris  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  an  increase, 
most  marked  in  those  most  immediately  dependent 
on  insanitary  conditions,  especially  those  connected 
with  sewerage  and  water  supply, — viz.,  diphtheria  and 
enteric  fever.  M.  Jacques  Bertillon  has  furnished  us 
with  the  following  figures  showing  the  death-rate  per 
100,000  living  from  several  diseases  : — 


1865-69 
1872-76 
1877-80 
1881-33 


Measles. 

Ar' hooping 
Cough. 

Diphtheria. 
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39 
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Typhoid. 
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Diphtheria  and  typhoid  have  thus  doubled  during 
the  last  decade. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

ON  HEALTH. 

The  death-rate  of  Danzig  before  and  since  the  in- 
troduction of  an  improved  water  supply  and  a 
regular  system  of  sewerage  furnishes  another 
striking  proof  of  the  enormous  influence  exerted  by 
such  conditions  as  those  of  the  soil  and  water  on  the 
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health  of  a  town  population,  and  of  the  true  economy 
of  expenditure,  however  apparently  heavy  it  may 
seem.  Not  until  the  end  of  1869  was  that  city  pro- 
vided with  a  public  supply  of  pure  water,  and  the 
present  sewerage  works  on  the  system  in  vogue  in 
most  English  towns  were  carried  out  about  1872. 
In  the  nine  previous  years  the  general  death-rate 
was  36*39  per  1,000.  Since  1871  it  has  been  28'56 
or  7*83  per  1,000  less,  although  the  latter  period 
includes  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1872,  the  heaviest 
since  1838,  and  the  cholera  of  1873. 

But  enteric  fever  is  the  disease  in  which  these 
factors  play  the  most  important  part,  and  the  results 
in  the  case  of  Danzig  are  remarkable.  From 
1863-71  the  enteric  death-rates  per  10,000  were  11 '2, 
77,  9*8,  12-3,  12*3,  8*9,  7-0,  and  ii'o,  while  from 
1872  to  1883  they  have  been  8*o,  4*1,  5*1,  3*3,  2*6, 
27,  19,  1*8,  0-8,  1*4,  2-1,  and  i*o,  giving  for  the 
former  period  an  average  of  99,  and  for  the  latter  of 
2*9,  or  for  the  last  six  years  of  1-5.  Even  this  figure 
does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  actual  mortality,  for  if 
we  deduct  the  deaths  in  hospital  of  strangers  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  the  rates  for  the  last  three 
years  are  found  to  be  ri,  1*4,  and  0*6. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  enteric  death-rate 
was  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  water  supply 
alone  ;  it  was  not  until  the  completion,  three  or  four 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  sewerage  works 
that  the  improvement  became  manifest. 


SUPER  VISION  OF  DRAINAGE  WORK. 

A  VERY  useful  and  complete  code  of  regulations  has 
been  drawn  up  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  with  regard  to  municipal 
supervision  of  the  drainage  of  houses.  The  Lord 
Advocate  has  been  invited  to  include  them  in  his 
General  Police  Bill  for  Scotland,  and  it  is  certainly 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  they  had  universal  appli- 
cation. We  have  no  space  to  give  the  code  of  regu- 
lations in  its  entirety,  but  must  find  room  for  those 
relating  to  the  efficiency  of  the  drains,  which  run  as 
follows  : — 6.  Sufficient  traps  and  ventilation  must  be 
provided  and  fixed  in  position  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Master  of  Works.  7.  No  pipes  to  be  covered 
until  inspected  by  the  Master  of  Works  or  his  repre- 
sentative ;  and  no  junction  connecting  drain  pipes 
and  plumber  work  to  be  covered  up  until  examined 
and  passed  by  him.  8.  The  Master  of  Works  to 
have  power  to  use  the  smoke  test  on  all  drains  and 
plumber  work  before  the  building  is  occupied,  and 
at  any  other  time  he  may  consider  necessary ;  all 
expenses  connected  with  the  test  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  property.  9.  No  dwelling- 
house  to  be  occupied  until  a  certificate  has  been 
given  by  the  Master  of  Works  that  the  drains  and 
cesspools,  with  traps,  have  been  properly  constructed 
and  the  house  otherwise  fit  for  occupation. 


BIRMINGHAM  PENNY  DINNERS. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  penny  dinners  for  children, 
inaugurated  about  the  commencement  of  December 
last  by  Mrs.  Birt  Davies  Coleman,  at  the  Acorn 
Hotel  in  Birmingham,  was  given  a  few  days  since, 
upwards  of  300  children  being  present  The 
*  wind-up'  dinner  consisted  of  Irish  stew,  plum- 
pudding,  oranges,  ginger  beer,  &c.,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion the  children  were  entertained  with  a  magic- 
lantern  exhibition.    These  dinners,  of  which  5,814 


have  been  supplied,  have  been  carried  on  by  Mrs^ 
Coleman,  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  friends,  who 
have  materially  assisted  in  the  charitable  object  in 
view  by  contributing  articles  of  clothing  for  needy 
children.  A  number  of  these  friends  were  present 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  including  Canoa 
Bowlby,  Mrs.  Colonel  Smythe  and  Misses  Smythe, 
Miss  Joanna  Hill,  and  other  well-known  and  phiiaa- 
thropically-inclined  residents  of  the  town  and  neigb- 
bourhood. 


A  COSTLY  SEWER. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town 
Council,  considerable  discussion  took  place  relative 
to  a  report  presented  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee upon  the  cost  of  construction  of  an  intercept- 
ing sewer  running  through  the  Cole  Valley,  and  a 
branch  sewer,  which,  when  their  construction  was 
agreed  to  in  1881,  were  estimated  to  cost  28,000^^ 
and  for  which  30,000/.  was  borrowed.  The  work  i$ 
now  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  cost  will  be,  not  28,000/.,  but  62,000/.  This 
excess  has  been  occasioned  principally  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  the  line  taken  by  the  sewer,  a 
great  portion  of  it  being  running  sand,  which  was 
only  discovered  when  the  work  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  render  an  alteration  of  route  possible.  It 
was  explained  that  the  intercepting  sewer  was  a 
long  one,  extending  something  like  seven  miles,  fm 
Stratford  Road,  near  Sparkhill,  to  the  new  sewage 
farm  at  Tyburn,  and  it  would  drain  3,855  acres  of 
land,  956  of  which  were  within  the  borough.  The 
drainage  of  the  district  had  been  delivered  into  the 
River  Cole,  but  such  strong  representations  woe 
made  with  regard  to  the  pollution  of  the  water  occa- 
sioned thereby  that  the  matter  had  to  be  taken  in 
hand.  Nine  shafts  were  sunk  along  the  hneof  roole 
and  no  cause  of  difficulty  was  discovered.  The  first 
section  of  the  work  was  given  to  Messrs.  Aird  and 
Co.,  but  when  that  was  finished  and  the  pipes  weit 
brought  across  the  Tame  into  the  valley  on  the  other 
side,  it  was  found  that  the  soil  was  cxtremelf 
treacherous.  Special  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  contractors,  who  did  not  care  to  undertake  sack 
risky  work  at  a  fixed  sum,  and  the  sewer  was  pn>- 
ceeded  with.  It  was  found  that  the  bad  giouod 
extended  for  2,300  yards,  and  for  900  yards  of  this 
distance  there  was  running  sand  of  the  worst  dcsoip' 
tion,  which  had  to  be  taken  out  a  bucketful  atatiin^ 
and  a  tunnel  constructed  through  it.  Instead  ct 
about  sixteen  weeks  in  which  that  part  of  the  sewer 
ought  to  have  been  constructed,  it  occupied  abotf 
sixteen  months,  and  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  a 
water  per  day  were  pumped  out  for  six  or  sewn 
months.  Every  yard  of  the  tunnel,  which  in  sooj 
parts  was  35  feet  deep,  had  to  be  shored  up,  and  all 
the  timber  had  to  be  left  in  when  the  work  was  coo^ 
pleted.  The  cost  of  the  sewer  to  the  end  of  the  bid 
ground,  about  3,610  yards  in  all,  was  35,666^* 
about  10/.  per  yard.  It  was  agreed  to  sanction  ihe 
borrowing  of  an  additional  23,750/. 


DESTITUTION   AND   THE   DEATH-RATE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Middlesbrough  Town  Council,  held  on  the  7th  insW 
Dr.  Malcolmson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  I^ 
ported  that  the  death-rate  of  the  west  district  of  the 
south  side  of  the  town  during  the  month  of  Maid 
showed  an  average  of  30*95  in  the  thousand  I* 
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mvt  to  inquiries  Dr.  Malcolmson  stated  that  this 
;h  death-rate  arose  from  the  excessive  mortality 
longst  young  children  in  that  district,  owing  in  a 
at  degree  to  the  great  destitution  that  unfortu- 
tely  existed  Ifaere.  In  many  of  the  houses  there 
i  not  a  single  blanket,  and  many  of  the  children 
d  not  a  single  article  of  flannel  underclothing, 
sides  being  very  insufficiently  fed  Alderman 
xhibald  said  that  he  was  able  from  personal 
«rvation  to  corroborate  Dr.  Malcolmson's  stale- 
en^  who,  in  answer  to  further  inquiries,  suggested 
at  if  each  child  could  have  a  quart  of  milk  daily, 
me  flannel  underclothing,  and  a  blanket  at  night, 
at  would  tend  more  than  anything  else  he  could 
^est  to  a  diminution  of  the  death-rate. 


THE 


PUBLIC    HEALTH 


During  March  1SS5. 
S  mean  temperature  during  the   month  of  starch  at 

Royal  Observaioiy,  Greenwich,  was  40''*3  ;  it  was 
5  below  the  average  March  temperature  in  one  hundred 
jrs,  and  as  much  as  i°-l  below  that  recorded  in  the 
d  month  of  1884.  An  excess  of  temperature  pre- 
ed  on  twelve  days  of  the  month,  while  on  the  other 
Seen  dajrs  it  was  lielow   the  average.     The  warmest 

of  the  month  was  the  4th,  when  the  mean  was 
■O,   and  showed  an   excess  of  (i°-$;    the    coldest  day 

the   32od,    when   ihe    mean    did    no!  exceed   34°'7, 

was  7°'o  below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at 
enwich  on  eight  days  during  the  month,  to  the  aggre- 
:  imouul  of  1'5  inches,  which  was  slightly  below  the 
rage  March  rainfall  in  sixty^one  years,  though  it 
ceded  that  recorded  in  (he  corresponding  monlh  of 
icr  of  the  three  preceding  years.  During  the  lirsl 
rierof  this  year  the  rainfall  has  amounted  to  53  inches, 
ch  was  0'3  of  an  inch  al>ove  the  ^iverage  for  the 
le  period  of  si>ty-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the 
iioa  during  366*9  hours  in  March,  but  only  1055 
It  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  at  Greenwich  j 
.  amount  was  below  the  average  of  the  third  month 
the  live  preceding  years,  though  it  considerably 
ceded  that  registered  in  March  1884.  The  wind  was 
r  taiiable  throughout  the  month, 
n  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with   by 

R^islrai- General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have 
ettitnaled  population  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  persons, 
IS7  biiths  and  19,216  deaths  were  registered  during 
five  weeks  ending  the  4th  inst.  The  annual  ttirth-rate, 
ich  h>d  been  36'4  and  3S'6  per  1,000  in  the  first  two 
Dths  of  the  cuirent  year,  further  declined  to  34 '2  during 
reb,  and  was  below  that  recorded  in  Ihe  corresponding 
nth  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years  1883-84.  In 
te  twenty-eight  towns  the  lowest  birlhrates  last  month 
e  i6-i  in  Brighton,  27-6  in  Halifax,  and  29'a  in 
moDlh  ;  in  the  other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards 
tO'i  in  Sunderland,  40-4  in  Cardiff,  and  407  in 
Tcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  birth-rate  in  London  last 
ilh  was  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  332  per  1,000, 
le   it    aietaged  SS'O  in   the   twenty-seven  provincial 

be  annual  death-rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
:h  had  been  24'4  and  zl'2  per  1,000  in  the  two 
ediog  months,  rose  again  to  22'S  during  March, 
:  rale  slightly  exceeded  that  lecoided  in  the  corre- 
ding  period  of  18S4.  which  was  equal  to  22'0  per  I,00a 
lowest  rate  of  mortality  last  month  in  these  towns 
l6'9  in  Brighton.  The  rates  in  the  other  towns, 
cd  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow  : — Derby, 
•  ;  Birkenhead.  18-2  ;  Hull,  l8'8  ;  Portsmouth,  19-3  ; 
oootb,  300  i  Bradford, 20' I  ;  Birmingham,  20'Z  ;  Sat- 
,  30'S  ;  Leicester,  20'9;  ShelBeld,  21-1  ;  London, 
i  I.eedj,  31  5;  Wolverhampton,  223;  Nottingbatn, 


22-4;  Halifax,  2i'4;  Hudderslield,  2j'4;  Blackburn, 
23-9;  Norwich,  24-4;  Liverpool,  2S'i  ;  Bristol,  25-2  ; 
Bolton,  27-1  ;  Preston,  27'l  ;  Manchester,  37'l  ;  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 3o'4  ;  Oldham,  305  ;  Caidiff,  32'3 ^ 
and  Ihe  highest  rale  during  the  month,  43 'o  in  Sunderland. 
While  the  death-rate  in  London,  as  above  stated,  did  not 
exceed  2l-l  per  1,000,  it  averaged  237  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns.  The  19,116  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  March 
included  2,153  which  were  referred  to  the  principal 
zymotic  diseases,  of  which  775  resulted  (rom  measles,  604 
from  whooping-cough,  183  from  'fever '  (principally  en- 
teric), 178  from  scarlet  fever,  158  from  diarrhcea,  131 
from  small-pox,  and  124  from  diphtheria.  These  2,153 
deaths  were  equal  to  ii'3  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths, 
and  to  an  annual  rate  of  352  per  ),ooo.  This  zymotic 
rate  showed  a  further  increase  upon  those  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding months,  but  was  below  that  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1884,  which  was  2*84  per  1,000. 
The  zymotic  death-rate  in  London  during  March  wasequal 
to  2 '29  per  1,000  i  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns 
it  averaged  272,  and  ranged  from  0'4  and  0'6  in  Brighton- 
and  Derby,  10  4-1  in  Bristol,  5-3  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  8-3  in  Cardiff,  and  lS'3  in  Sunderland. 

Measles  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  March.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  this  disease  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  0-42  and 
0-50  per  1,000  during  the  first  two  months  of  this  year, 
further  rose  during  March  to  091,  a  higher  rate  than  has 
been  recorded  in  any  month  since  June  last.  In  London 
the  death-rale  from  measles  did  not  exceed  079  per  1,000, 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged 
1  'oi,  and  showed  the  highest  proportional  fatality  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Cardiff,  and  Sunderland.  In  the 
last -mentioned  town  a  serious  epidemic  of  measles  pre- 
vails, no  fewer  than  199  deaths  being  referred  to  that 
disease  during  the  five  weeks  under  notice,  e([ual  to  an 
annual  rate  of  l6'6  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  from 
whooping-cough,  which  bad  been  o-66  and  o'65  per  i.ooO' 
in  the  two  previous  months,  rose  to  o  yt  during  March, 
but  was  considerably  below  the  rate  recorded  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year ;  in  London  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  was  equal  to  062  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  079  in  the  twenty -seven- 
provincial  towns,  among  which  the  highest  rates  were 
recorded  in  CardifT,  Preston,  Bristol,  and  Oldham, 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  '  fever  '  corresponded  with  that 
recorded  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  months  ;  in  London 
the  fever  death-rate  last  month  did  not  exceed  o'l5  per 
I, coo,  whereas  it  averaged  o-i?  in  the  twenty-seven  pro- 
vincial towns,  imong  which  the  highest  rates  were  recorded 
in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Norwich.  The  death-rate 
from  scarlet  fever,  which  had  steadily  declined  during  the 
four  previous  months  from  0-45  to  0*29  per  1,000,  further 
fell  last  month  to  ozi,  a  lower  rate  than  has  been  recorded 
in  any  month  in  recent  years  ;  this  disease  was  proportion- 
ately most  fatal  in  Leeds  and  Wolverhampton.  The  mor- 
tality from  diarrhnal  diseases  was  slightly  below  Ihe  average 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  rtcent  years.  The  death- 
rate  from  diphtheria  was  equal  to  0-15  per  r,ooo.  and 
showed  a  further  decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year ;  this  disease  was  propor- 
tionately much  mare  prevalent  in  London  than  in  the 
a^regale  of  the  provincial  towns.  During  the  five  weeks 
of  Match  131  fatal  cases  of  smallpox  were  recorded  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns ;  the  fatality  of  this  disease  showed  a. 
further  decline  from  that  in  the  two  preceding  months. 
Of  these  131  death.',  104  occurretl  in  London,  9  in 
Manchester,  5  in  Liverpool,  4  In  Sunderland,  2  in  Brad* 
ford,  2  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  I  in  Birkenhead,  1  in 
Leed-i,  and  I  in  Cardiff.  Judged  by  the  returns  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  HospitaU,  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  London  showed  a  further  decline  during 
March.  The  number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treat- 
ment in  these  hospitals,  which  had  been  1,147  ^"d  (,103 
at  the  end  of  the  two  preceding  month;,  further  fell  to- 
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•879  at  the  end  of  March.  The  average  weekly  number 
of  new  patients  admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which  had 
been  248  and  203  durmg  January  and  February  last, 
further  declined  to  131  during  March. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  births  registered,  was  equal  to  158  per  1,000  during 
March,  against  171  and  143  in  the  corresponding  periods 
of  the  two  preceding  years  1883  and  1884.  While  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  did  not  exceed  148  per  1,000  in 
London,  it  averaged  167  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  89  in  Derby,  loi  in 
Wolverhampton,  and  103  in  Plymouth,  to  201  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 212  in  Bristol,  239  in  Sunderland,  and 
271  in  Cardiff. 

The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the 
average  during  March.  Ttie  weekly  number  of  deaths 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  448, 
and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  57  per  1,000. 
In  Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  these  dis- 
eases was  last  month  equal  to  6*6  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  509  of  the  19,216  deaths  recorded  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  five  weeks  of  March  were 
not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners 
or  by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to 
2*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  which  exceeded  that 
recorded  in  any  recent  month.  In  London  the  proportion 
of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceed  i  -4  per  cent,  while  it 
averaged  3  '6  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  ranging 
from  1*4  and  1*5  in  Plymouth  and  Leicester,  to  6*9  in 
Hull,  7-8  in  Halifax,  and  87  in  Oldham. 

Among'  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  of  sub- 
urban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  a  million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  during  March 
from  all  causes  was  equal  to  19*3  per  1,000,  against  20  "O 
and  17*3  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1883  and  1884. 
During  the  five  weeks  ending  the  4th  inst.,  122  fatal  cases 
of  small-pox,  62  of  whooping-cough,  38  of  measles,  34  of 
diphtheria,  22  of  *  fever,'  15  of  scarlet  fever,  13  of 
diarrhoea,  were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring.  These  306  deaths 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*9  per  1,000,  which  showed 
a  slight  further  increase  upon  that  recorded  in  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year.  The  fatality  of  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  whooping-cough  showed  an  increase,  while  that 
of  diphtheria  declined.  Of  the  122  deaths  from  small-pox 
recorded  in  the  outer  ring  during  March,  99  occurred  in 
the  district  of  West  Ham  (including  12  of  London  residents 
registered  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospital  at 
Plaistow),  10  in  Edmonton,  4  in  Croydon,  4  in  Brentford, 
and  2  in  Kingston  districts.  Of  the  34  fatal  cases  of  diph- 
theria, 7  were  returned  in  the  sub-district  of  Tottenham. 


NOTIFICATION    OF    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

The  table  on  page  463  contains  uniform  statistics  re- 
lating to  sickness  and  mortality  in  thirty-one  of  the  thirty- 
nine  urban  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  .Scotland  in 
which  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory. 
The  population  of  the  thirty-one  towns  for  which  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of 
March  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  three  millions  of 

Sersons.  The  annual  death-rate  from  all  causes  during 
larch  in  these  thirty-one  towns  averaged  22*05  P^r  1,000 
persons  estimated  to  be  living  therein,  against  24*12  and 
21  03  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year.  The  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  dealt  with  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  returns  was  22*50  during 
-March,  and  therefore  was  slightly  above  the  rate  in  the 
thirty-one  towns  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  death- 
rates  last  month  were  considerably  below  the  average  in 
Burton-upon-Trent,  Derby,  Accrington,  Reading,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Aberdeen  ;  while  they  showed  an  excess  in 
Jarrow,  Bumley,  Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Stalybridge. 


The  death-rate  from  the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt  with 
in  the  table  averaged  0*65  per  1,000,  showing  a  slight 
further  decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  the  five  pr^ 
ceding   months,    which    had    steadily    fallen    from  0^ 
to    0-67    per    1,000.      No    death    from    any   of  these 
infectious  diseases  was  recorded  last  month  in  Accrington, 
Derby,  Hartlepool,  Heywood,  or  Lancaster  ;  while  in  ibc 
other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  1*17  per  1,000  in 
Portsmouth,  1*27  in  Greenock,   1*56  in  Burnley,  r-6  in 
Leek,  and  2*19  in  Rotherham.  Seven  deaths  were  referred 
to  smallpox  in  Manchester,  2  in  Bradford,  and  i  in  Bir- 
kenhead, during  the  month  under  notice  ;  scarlet  fever 
was  proportionally  most  fatal  in  Halifax,   Preston,  and 
Rotherham  ;  enteric  fever  in  Blackburn,  Portsmoaih,  ind 
Burnley  ;  and  diphtheria  in  Edinburgh  and  Portsmouth. 
Two  deaths  from  typhus  were  recorded  in  Edinburgh,  3  in 
Greenock,  and  2  from  puerperal  fever  in  Burnley.    Witli 
regard  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  disease  in  these 
thirty-one  towns,  it  appears  that  the  propoxtion  of  pcr^ns 
reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  ci^ 
diseases  specified  in  the  table  was  4*75  per  1,000,  agaiast 
rates  declining  from  7*92  to  4*66  in   the  five  preceding 
months.     While  the  proportion   was  under  i    per  1,000 
in   Accrington,   Heywood,    Lancaster,    and    Warrington, 
it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  7  -28  in  Halifii, 
7*56  in  Leicester,  8*51   in  Edinburgh,  8*91  in  Greenock. 
and   14*99  in  Rotherham.     The  excessive  rates  recorded 
in  the  last-mentioned  towns  were  due  to  the  prevalena 
of   scarlet    fever.       Thirty-one  cases  of  smallpox  were 
notified  in  Manchester,  and  3   in   Yarrow;  scarlet  fever 
showed  the  greatest  proportional  prevalence  in  EJinburgh, 
Leicester,    Halifax,    and    Rotherham ;     enteric  fever  in 
Blackburn,    Bumley,  Portsmouth,  and  Rotherham ;  diph- 
theria in  Burton-upon-Trent,  Edinburgh,  and  Portsmoatii; 
and  3  cases  of  puerperal  fever  were  notified  in  Manchcsier 
during  last  month. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  these  urban  sanitary  districts  has  been  equal  to  I2'2i 
per  I, OCX),  against  23*36  in  twenty-eight  of  the  laiges 
English  towns.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  death* 
to  reported  cases  during  this  period,  it  appears  that  the 
mortality  of  scarlet  fever  was  equal  to  9*0  per  cent  of  lb* 
cases  notified  ;  of  enteric  fever  to  17*4  per  cent. ;  and  » 
diphtheria  to  as  much  as  39*2  per  cent. 


Fever  Hospitals.— The  Felling  Local  Board  hi»« 
instructed  their  surveyor  to  prepare  plans  for  the  ciectio* 
of  a  fever  hospital  to  accommodate  twelve  patients. 

The  March  number  of  the  Western  Tempcnim  Bif^ 
gives  some  interesting  particulars,  accompanied  by  a  uh* 
showing  a  list  of  thirty  workhouses  within  the  are* » 
operations  of  the  Western  Temperance  League  whidihi« 
respectively  the  lowest  and  highest  cost  for  consumption^ 
stimulants  for  each  inmate.     Of  the  thirty  Unions  indw« 
in  the  list  those  having  the  lowest  expenditure  for  iniofl* 
eating  drinks,  fourteen — or  nearly  one-half— are  in  De** 
and  Cornwall,  and  Axminster  heads  the  list  with  a  ^ 
of  only  \d.    per  head,   Falmouth  comes  next  with  }*•♦ 
Helston  and   Bideford    i\d,    each,    St   Columb  i,f-^ 
Launceston    6J^.,    St.   Austell    ^d,,    Holcsworlhy  9j'    | 
Devonport  loj^/.,  Liskeard  is.  i|</.,  Kingsbridge  i;.  ^i^ 
Bodmin  is.  4id,,  Truro  is.  9|^,  and  Stonehouse  u.  n^ 
Amongst  the  thirty  Unions  in  which  the  highest  cost  J* 
consumption  is  shown,  there  is  not  a  single  West-coun*'^ 
workhouse,  and  of  this  number  Romsey  stands  lowest* 
the  list  with  a  consumption  per  head  of  10;.  ^^1^ 
nearly  gs.  above  the  highest  of  those  which  show  vt 
least    average    expenditure,     viz.,    Stonehouse.     Gof^ 
heads  the  whole  list  with  an  expenditure  of  24/.  per  ^ 
It  is  deserving  of  mention,  also,  that  for  thirteen  yean** 
a  penny  has  been  expended  at  Wrexham  Workboosc  np<J 
intoxicants  for  the  paupers,  and   there  are  hunditdj  «• 
Unions  throughout  tne  country  where  either  no  wine, ' 
no  spirits,  or  no  malt  liquor  is  consumed  by  the  ptB{K0 
at  the  ratepayers'  expense. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


SOCIETY   OF   MEDICAL   OFFICERS   OF 

HEALTH. 

Friday^  March  20. 

(T.  Orme  Dudfield,  M.D.,  President,  in  the  chair.) 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
society  :  —Nominated  by  Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield  and  Mr. 
Shirley  Murphy— Joseph  Loane,  M.  R.C.  P.Edin.,  M.O.H. 
Whitechapel;  J.  Shaw,  M.R.C.S.,  M.O.H.  Rother- 
hithe;  Frank  Argles,  M.R.C. P.Edin.,  M.O.H.  Wan- 
stead.  Nominated  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Saunders  and  Mr. 
Shirley  Murphy— VV.  Marston  Clark,  L.R.C.P.Lond., 
M.O.H.  Twickenham;  F.  Carter.  L.R.C.P.Lond., 
M.O.H.  Billericay;  W.  G.  Groves,  M.R.C.S.,  M.O.H. 
Woodford;  R.  B.  Rygate,  M.B.,  M.O.H.  St.  George's-in- 
the-East. 

The  following  were  elected  associates  :— Edward  C. 
Robins,  F.S.A,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  H.  Saxon  Snel, 
F.R.LB.A. 

Mr.  Wynter  Blyth,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Marylebone,  read  a  paper  on — 

The  Action  of  Disinfectants  on  Micro-zooids. 

The  author  of  the  paper  enumerated  the  diseases  of 
animals  and  men,  which  may  be  considered  beyond  a 
doubt  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  micro-zooids, 
viz.,  mouse  and  rabbit  septicaemia  ;  a  fatal  disease  of  the 
guinea-pig  produced  by  the  micrococcus  tetragenus  ;  the 
anthrax  of  animals  and  men  ;  fowl  cholera,  glanders, 
malignant  oedema  ;  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis  ;  erysi- 
pelas;'some  forms  of  pneumonia;  and  acute  osteo-myeliiis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  had  not  been  proved  satisfactorily 
that  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  relapsing  fever,  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  and  some  others  were  due  to  micro-zooids, 
though  the  balance  of  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  such  a  view.  Probably  zymotic  diseases  would  come  to 
be  recognised  as  consisting  essentially  of  the  invasion  of 
the  tissues  of  individual  mega-zooids  by  legions  of  micro- 
zooids. 

The  term  'disinfectant,'  the  author  used  throughout, 
as  synonymous  with  *  germicide.'  A  colony  of  mrcro-zooids 
submitted  to  a  solution  of  a  true  disinfectant,  and  then 
having  been  freed  from  the  disinfectant  and  put  into  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  development  and  growth, 
fhoweid  no  signs  of  life ;  the  colony  bad  been  disinfected, 
that  is,  killed. 

Hence,  according  to  this  view,  disinfection  meant  either 
a  destruction  of  pathogenic  micro-zooids  or  a  poisoning  of 
them,  the  effect  being  for  practical  purposes  the  same. 

The  author  then  briefly  detailed  his  own  experiments  on 
spore  anthrax,  published  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh's Transactions,  and  summarised  the  experiments  of 
Schiff,and  Fischer  on  phthisical  sputum,  and  those  of 
Fischer  and  Proskauer  on  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine. The  author  next  observed  that  in  continuation  of 
his  first  research  he  had  made  some  observations  on  mouse 
septicaemia  ;  threads  were  infected  w^ith  mouse  septicwmia 
and  soaked  for  half-an-hour  in  Tuson's  disinfectant,  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (Morgan's  fluid)  ; 
a  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  cresylic  acid  ;  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphenic  acid ;  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
chlorozone,  and  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The 
sulphenic  acid  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  cresylic  acid 
disinfected  the  threads  perfectly,  but  of  the  other  agents 
some  had  no  effect,  others  disinfected  superficially. 

His  most  recent  research  was  on  the  pyridme  bases  ;  he 
had  raised  a  pure  cultivation  (from  the  last  stages  of  nasal 
catarrh)  of  a  yellow  bacillus,  which  liquefied  gelatin,  the 
liquid  gelatin  then  becoming  yellow  and  fluorescent ;  this 
bacillus  produced  spores  of  moderate  resistance,  was  not 
pathogenic,  and  grew  with  convenient  rapidity  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Threads  infected  with  this  yellow  bacillus 
were  soaked  in  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  pyridine,  collidine, 


lutidine,  and  acridine,  and  then,  having  been  freed  from 
the  disinfectant,  they  were  brought  upon  nutrient  gelatin; 
the  threads  were  found  to  show  no  signs  of  growth  aroond 
them,  whereas  the  *  cofUroP  threads  grew  rapidly. 

The  antiseptic  power  of  pyridine  was  tested  on  the 
organisms  found  in  sour  milk,  and  pyridine  was  shown  to 
inhibit  growth. 

Since  the  pyridine  bases  are  present  in  tobacco  smoke, 
the  smoke  from  an  ordinary  pipe  of  tobacco  was  passed 
through  water,  and  the  resulting  solution  was  found  to  be, 
so  far  as  the  yellow  bacillus  is  concerned,  strongly  disia- 
fectant.  The  results  of  experiments  with  the  yellow  badllB 
when  treated  with  solutions  of  morphine,  strychnine,  atro- 
pine, and  other  alkaloids  were  also  given,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  strong  solutions  kill  the  bacillus. 

Turning  to  the  practical  aspect  of  the  question,  the 
author  summarised  the  general  conclusions  to  be  dnva 
from  these  researches. 

Disinfectants,  when  they  are  not  destructive  agents,  act 
as  poisons.  They  poison  the  micro-zooid  in  a  manner 
not  essentially  different  to  the  lethal  poisoning  of  1  h^ 
life  form,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  such  poisonoos  sub- 
stances as  corrosive  sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  andchlorioe, 
are  most  to  be  relied  upon. 

It  was  evident  that,  to  disinfect  perfectly,  the  element  of 
time  must  not  be  disregarded  ;  to  receive  specific  excreta 
in  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  carbolic  add, 
and  then  within  a  few  minutes  to  cast  the  excreta  into  t 
drain,  could  only  superficially  disinfect,  and  such  eicreli 
might  in  many  obvious  ways  again  become  dangeroos. 

He  considered  that  the  best  and  most  efficient  way  to 
disinfect  a  room  after  disease  was — 

First,  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  an  hcnncticaQy 
sealed  box,  and  in  this  box  evolve  chlorine— three  pona^ 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  three  pounds  of  hydrochloric  aai 
for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  chloride  of  lime  wk 
to  be  divided  into  several  distinct  parts  in  deep  fesseis, 
and  to  be  placed  not  on  the  floor  but  as  hii;h  as  possible; 
the  hydrochloric  acid  was  to  mix  with  the  chloride  of  li«c 
gradually  in  the  manner  detailed  by  Fischer  and  Proskaaet 
The  room  was  to  be  shut  up  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Secondly,  all  things  in  the  room  capable  of  being  siIk 
mitted  to  a  moist  heat  were  to  be  takeu  away  to  a  soitaUe 
apparatus. 

Thirdly,  the  floor  was  to  be  washed  with  a  sdutioi  rf 
corrosive  sublimate  (i  :  1,000). 

The  principles  of  this  process  had  been  carried  ootii 
the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone  for  more  than  a  year;  and  he 
considered  this  method  the  best  at  present  known. 


Discussion. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the   president,  iUff 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.   Wynter  Blyih  for  ^ 
interesting  paper,  observed  that  the  subject  of  it  hid  be« 
dealt  with  more  than  once  in  recent  years  by  the  sodrf»i 
papers    having  been    read    by    two    former   prcsideBlV 
the  late  Dr.  Letheby  and  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson.   Tk 
importance  ofthe  subject  justified  reconsideration  of  it  fr* 
time  to  time.     He  could  not  help  contrasting  the  rcsaksa 
disinfection  as  commonly  practised  with  the  views  of  tk 
reader  of  the  paper.     Speaking  from  personal  c^^P*"^ 
he  was  able  to  assert  that  disinfection  ofthe  sick  roomaii 
its  contents  was,  in  practice,  a  success,  notwithstandingAe 
views  propounded  by  Mr.  Blyth  as  to  the  extreme  difiodT 
of  killing  the  organisms  which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
seeds  of  infection.     He  appealed  to  the  practk:al  expen* 
ence  of  other  medical  officers  of  health  whether  this  «s 
not  so,  and  whether  they  could  not  confirm  his  statew* 
that  when  disinfection  was  carried  out  carefully,  ato  ^ 
usual  manner,  infectious  disease  did  not  reappear  ifl  the 
disinfected  house,  always  supposing  that  at  the  tine  <■ 
disinfection  such  disease  was  not  in  process  of  incabaM 
Occasionally  disease — especially  scarlet-fever — reappe*** 
after  the  return  of  a  patient  from  the  hosfMtal,  aad  he 
suspected  that,  although  the  skin  of  the  patient  in  sochoKS 
had  apparently  done  peeling,   there  might  be  inftcti* 
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tangled  about  the  roots  of  the  hair.  He  believed 
isionally  the  reappearance  of  disease  was  due  to 
ration  from  disinfection,    by  the  owner,  of  some 

article  of  clothing,  &c.,  that  had  been  exposed 
3n.  But  cases  of  recrudescence  of  disease  were 
jd  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  rooms, 
nfected.  As  to  the  material  used,  Mr.  Wynter 
eferred  chlorine,  and  had  suggested  the  use  of 
&c.,  to  protect  metal  surfaces  from  the  attack 
;ermicide.  Would  not  the  coating  protect  the 
so?  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson  had  employed 
e  of  carbon  at  St.  Pancras,  and  had  every  reason 
tisfied  with  the  results.  In  common  with  the 
of  his  colleigues  he  himself  used  sulphurous  acid, 
as  well  satisfied  with  it  as  a  disinfectant  despite 

Wynter  Blyth  had  i-aid  regarding  its  inefficiency 
licide. 

ffi  of  Newington,  agreed  with  the  president  that 
lod  of  sulphuring  rooms  had  yielded  trustworthy 
nd  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  he  had  relied 
method  of  disinfection.  He  doubted  whether 
:  expense  attending  the  disinfection  of  bedding 
ing  by  super-heated  steam  was  quite  warranted, 
ad  never  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  less 
\  apparatus  of  Dr.  Ransome  had  failed  to  do  its 
actually. 

.  E.  Saunders  took  exception  to  the  term 
)id.  He  thou(;ht  that  scientific  terminology  should 
rther  complicated  by  new  names  except  for  very 
reasons.  This  name  was  really  misleading,  as  it 
d  as  small  life-like  forms  those  which  were  in 
fe  forms,  which  meaning  was  properly  conveyed 
>rd  microbe. 

ingzett  spoke  of  the  destructive  effect  of  chlorine 
tints  in  the  apartments  and  in  rusting  steel  and 
e  admitted  that  there  are  some  diseases — anthrax, 
ice,  and  a  few  others— with  which  there  was  a 
ct  connection  between  them  and  certain  micro- 
s,  but  he  did  not  think  that  these  micro-organisms 

cause  of  the  disease.  It  was  to  chemistry  that 
t  look  as  to  what  constituted  the  diseases.  The 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  experiments  of 
and  others,  and  said  he  differed  in  toto  from 
b.  He  compared  the  sanitas  fluid  with  chlorine, 
led  for  his  products  all  that  could  be  claimed  for 
isinfectants.  He  was  now  making  further  experi- 
lich  he  hoped  to  bring  before  the  society, 
[oore  said  he  had  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the 
ry  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  so  as  to  settle  in  his 
d  some  points  of  this  question.  He  thought  it 
owned  that  micro-organisms  are  the  cause  of 
iseases.  The  yeast  plant  produced  alcohol  in 
ntation  of  sugar,  and  others  produced  putrefac- 

certain  acids,  and  everybody  must  know  that 
>duced  anthrax.  If  a  poison  from  an  animal's 
aoculated  into  another  animal  it  dies  of  the  same 
s.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  great  many 
iseases  the  effect  of  this  micro-organism  is  not 
nd  perhaps  never  would  be  proved  from  direct 
3n,  because  many  of  the  organisms  are  so  small, 
imall  that  they  never  will  be  seen  even  by  micro- 
observation.  He  did  not  agree  with  all  Mr. 
d,  and  thought  it  would  be  only  by  experiment 
ay  he  (Mr.  Blyth)  had  pointed  out  that  the  fact 
:  proved  that  micro-organisms  were  the  cause  of 
rver,  &c.  If  something  could  be  found  that 
yond  doubt  prevent  the  organisms  from  carrying 
would  be  a  great  step.  He  could  not  agree  with 
h  when  he  said  that  all  disinfectants  must  be 
The  speaker  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  some 
nt  could  be  found  which  was  not  so.  There  was 
jblished  by  the  Health  Exhibition  authorities  on 
tation,*  and  there  was  one  paragraph  in  it  which 
n  that  some  non-poisonoas  disinfector  might  be 
t  was  upon  an  experiment  made  by  a  French 
a  upon  a  fungus,  and  it  was  found  that  this  plant 


could  be  grown  under  certain  conditions.  Steel  was 
taken,  and  the  growth  was  increased,  and,  if  other  things 
were  added,  the  growth  decreased.  Silver  was  one  of 
these.  This  was  added,  and  the  growth  was  completely 
stopped,  and  the  p  lant  was  so  sensitive  that  it  would  not 
grow  in  a  silver  vessel.  He  believed  that  it  was  probable 
that  some  disinfector  would  be  found,  as  the  silver  acted 
upon  the  plant.  He  thought  Mr.  Kingzett  was  right  as 
to  chlorine  being  so  destructive  ;  but  practically  he  agreed 
with  the  president,  in  disinfecting  the  rooms  by  burning 
sulphur,  taking  off  the  wall  papers,  whitewashing, 
scrubbing  the  floors  with  carbolic,  and  having  the  clothes 
disinfected  by  heat ;  and  this  last  point  was  an  important 
one.  Their  secretary  (Dr.  Saunders)  had  taken  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth  as  to  an  objection  to  the  term  •  micro- 
zooids '  used  by  Mr.  Blyth. 

Mr.  Corner  confessed  to  some  disappointment  on  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Blyth's  paper,  because  they  would  go 
away  with  no  better  means  of  disinfection  than  they  had 
at  present.  It  appeared  to  him  that  chemists,  after  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  this  subject,  had  it  brought  home  to 
them  that  what  they  had  been  doing  was  utterly  valueless. 
Mr.  Blyth*s  experiments  appeared  to  have  been  directed 
towards  a  class  of  cases  which  they  did  not  often  deal 
with,  and  he  had  not  applied  his  tests  to  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid.  It  was  in  this  direction  that 
they  wanted  ground  upon  which  to  work.  How  did 
Mr.  Blyth  explain  the  disappearance  of  disease  from  a 
large  number  of  houses  in  which  no  disinfection  had  been 
practised  at  all— perhaps  one-half?  What  became  of  the 
infection  in  the  remainder  ?  It  must  die  out,  and,  if  so, 
what  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  If  they  could  only  stop  the 
growth  of  these  poisons  for  a  time,  until  they  were  issued 
from  the  premises,  and  had  disappeared  into  |the  drains 
(and  the  drains,  if  fairly  disinfected,  were  not  vehicles  for 
disease),  that  would  be  something  gained.  He  thous:ht 
Mr.  Blyth  might,  pet  haps,  have  given  them  his  opinion 
upon  the  experiments  of  Professor  Lister's  work,  because 
from  those  experiments  he  believed  they  might  be  able  to 
gain  something  very  important.  With  regard  to  alcohol, 
he  might  refer  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  practice.  He  (the 
speaker)  had  used  it  in  hospital  practice  in  the  case  of 
wounds  and  amputations,  and  he  found  a  solution  of 
spirit — one  in  three — had  a  powerful  preventative  tftect  in 
the  cases  of  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  &c.  Another 
point  was  that  in  disinfecting  rooms  the  clothing  of  the 
people  was  left  untouched,  but  if  there  was  only  one  room 
what  was  to  become  of  the  people,  who  perhaps  had  no 
change  of  clothing.  An  institution  was  really  needed  in 
which  poor  people  could  enter  to  be  bathed,  and  their 
clothing  disinfected  by  heat.  In  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  a  system  of  disinfection  could  thus  be  carried  out. 
The  present  system  in  such  cases  was  only  a  half  measure. 
In  Poplar  he  used  sulphur  and  «dry  heat,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  turning  out  altogether  and  the 
general  cleansing  that  did  the  good.  He  had  experienced 
difficulty  in  destroying  the  infective  character  of  threads 
used  for  ligatures,  and  this  bore  out  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Blyth  that  microbes  attached  themselves  to  threads  with 
great  tenacity. 

The  President  remarked  that  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Corner's  remarks  respecting  the  disease  not  appearing 
again  when  no  disinfection  had  taken  place,  and  as  to 
the  disease  having  died  out  ;  perhaps  the  poison  had  not 
always  died  out  for  long  afterwards.  He  knew  of  a  case 
in  the  country  where  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever  had 
shown  itself  twelve  months  after  the  first  outbreak. 

Dr.  Willoughby  said,  that  with  regard  to  Mr.  Comer's 
remarks  as  to  the  disease  dying  out,  they  would  only 
apply  in  some  cases,  because  the  persons  who  were  most 
susceptible  would  succumb,  while  those  who  were  not 
susceptible  would  escape,  but  a  new  comer  to  the  place, 
perhaps  months  after,  would  contract  the  disease.  The 
speaker  then  referred  to  many  authorities  on  the  subject, 
concluding  by  suggesting  that  experiments  should  be 
made  in  respect  of  small-pox,  enteric  fever,  &c. 
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Mr.  Wynter  Blyth,  in  reply,  said  with  regard  to  the 
observations  of  the  president  as  to  whitewashing,  taking 
off  wall-papers,  &c.,  that  similar  precautions  were  adopted 
by  him.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  using  chlorine,  he  might 
have  rusted  the  steel  and  the  fire-grates  and  destroyed  the 
tints  of  the  apartments,  hut  he  did  not  mind  that  so  long 
as  he  disinfected  the  rooms  properly.  Dr.  Saunders  had 
taken  exception  to  the  term  micro-zooids,  but  *  zooid  *  was  a 
word  very  extensively  used  by  all  writers  on  zoology.  He 
rather  preferred  the  term,  although  it  might  be  open  to 
objection.  He  had  received  a  paper  from  Mr.  Kingzett, 
but  he  had  not  read  it,  as  he  wished  whilst  making  his 
experiments  to  remain  perfectly  unbiassed.  Dr.  Moore 
had  stated  that  there  would  be  a  non-poisonous  disin- 
fectant found  ;  but  it  had  to  be  found.  He  did  not  dispute 
that  the  ordinary  disinfecting  operations  do  get  rid  of  a 
large  amount  of  infection,  but  not  all  of  it.  With  regard 
to  experiments  upon  scarlet  fever,  measles,  &c.,  such 
experiments  were  at  present  not  possible. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE    RECENT    EPIDEMIC    AT 
KIDDERMINSTER. 

Proposed  Remedial  Measures. 

"With  a  view  to  the  remedying  of  the  various  sanitary 
defects  found  to  exist  in  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  both 
in  connection  with  the  sewerage  and  the  water  supply,  and 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Parsons, 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  as  the  result  of 
his  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  enteric 
fever,  special  reports  have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Town  Council  by  Mr.  Comber,  the  surveyor,  and  Mr. 
E.  Pritchard,  C.E.  Dr.  Parsons  recommended  that  the 
Town  Council  should,  with  all  practicable  speed,  procure 
an  additional  supply  of  water,  free  from  all  risk  of  pollu- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  this  could  be  accomplished  discontinue 
the  supply  from  the  well  at  the  sewage  pumping  station  ; 
maintain  a  careful  guard  against  any  conditions  likely  to 
cause  pollution  ;  remove  all  irregularities  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sewers,  make  provision  for  frequent  and 
adequate  flushing,  prevent  the  discharge  of  heated  liquids 
into  the  sewers  as  much  as  possible,  provide  openings  at 
about  every  hundred  yards  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  of 
air,  the  severance  of  all  air  connection  between  house- 
drains  and  sewers,  the  management  of  the  sewage  farm  so 
as  not  to  cause  a  nuisance,  the  reconstruction  of  large  or 
defective  ashpits  on  a  smaller  and  more  modern  scale,  the 
remodelling  of  the  existing  by-laws  and  the  consideration 
of  making  others  for  dealing  with  offensive  trades,  the 
construction  of  a  public  abattoir  and  the  closing  of  the 
more  objectionable  of  the  existing  slaughter-houses,  the  re- 
placement of  middens  so  placed  or  constructed  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  with  some  form  of  improved  dry  closet,  and  the 
making  of  arrangements  whereby  the  medical  officer  could 
be  promptly  furnished  with  notice  of  deaths  from  infectious 
diseases. 

The  above  are  among  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  involve  an  almost  entire  revolution  in  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  a  town  like  Kidderminster,  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  of  money.  Messrs.  Pritchard 
and  Comber  also  reported  on  the  subject,  and  recom- 
mended the  tubing  of  the  well  at  the  pumping  station, 
the  construction  of  another  well,  with  additional  pumping 
power,  the  covering- in  of  the  existing  reservoirs,  and  the 
construction  of  a  high-level  service  reservoir,  a  constant 
supply  of  water,  the  prohibition  of  pig-keeping  in  the 
populous  parts  of  the  borough,  the  abolition  of  midden 
privies,  and  various  matters  connected  with  the  flushing 
and  ventilation  of  the  sewers.  It  was  proposed  to  carry 
these  recommendations  into  effect  by  sinking  a  well  through 
soft  red  sandstone  of  10  feet  diameter  and  123  feet  deep, 
mth  a  borehole  of  iS-inch  diameter  and  377  feet  deep, 


making  a  total  depth  of  about  500  feet,  erectiog  machioerf 
capable  of  raising  1,250  gallons  per  minute,  conveying  the 
water  to  covered  reservoirs,  whence  it  could  be  disthbated 
in  mains  as  required  ;  by  reconstructing  the  Park  Une 
sewer,  which  has  in  three  instances  a  reverse  fall,  vhik 
in  two  other  instances  the  inclination  was  not  saffidem  t> 
allow  the  heavier  matters  to  pass  down  fireely ;  by  reno- 
structing  such  portions  of  other  sewers  as  are  the  leat 
satisfactory,  applying  a  system  of  open  ventilation  to  tk 
sewers  throughout  the  town,  and  constructing  56  fladu^ 
tanks  of  1,000  gallons  holding  capacity  each,  fitted  vitkt 
self-acting  discharging  syphon,   in   various  parts  of  ik 
town.     On  February  12  a  special  meeting  of  ihe  Ton 
Council  was  held  to  take  the  whole  matter  into  coa$idei> 
tion.     First  came  the  report  of  the  Drainage  and  Wito* 
works   Committee,  who   stated  that,   after  an  intmicf 
with  Mr.  Pritchard   as  to  the  possibility  of  sooie  of  the 
more  costly  items  being  dispensed   with  withoat  piejt* 
dicing  the  safety  of  the  town  and  the  health  of  the  a* 
habitants,   they    had    come    to    the    conclusion  thit  k 
was    absolutely    necessary  the    works   advised  by  ha 
should   be  carried    out   without   delay.     They  therdbre 
recommended  that   application  be  made  at  once  to  tk 
Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  sy.oooH 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  recommended;  that t 
site  be  purchased  for  a  reservoir;  that  Mr.  Pritcfaudbe 
employed  as  the  solely  responsible  engineer  ofthevodc^ 
at  a  remuneration  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  amoat  a- 
pended  ;  and  that  an  independent  clerk  of  the  vocbk 
engaged.     The  report  was    adopted.     The  saoitiiy  co^ 
mittee  at  the  same  meeting  recommended  that  nooci 
be  given    to    all    owners    of  properties  hariog  prim 
and  middens  causing  a  nuisance  in  any  part  of  the  toN 
on  or    about   the  level  of    the     Horsefair   to  ootirt 
them  into  water-closets,  and  alter  dustholes  in  acooidttS 
with  a  plan  deposited  in  the  borough  surveyor's  o&ie; 
that  all  middens  connected  with  privies  in  the  higher  pcH 
of  the  town  be  filled  up  to  within  nine  inches  of  tbegnw 
level ;  and   that  all  dustholes  be  roofed ;  also  that  Ik 
model  by-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  resptftiif 
cleansing  of  footways,  the  regulation  of  common  lod^ 
and  slaughter-houses,  and  with  reference  to  oflfensiTetixH 
be  adopted.     These  recommendations  were  all  agreed  % 


SANITARY  MATTERS   IN  AMERIC^ 
(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 
The  Tenement-house  Commission. 

In  previous  letters  I  have  spoken  of  the  Tencincitf-h«J 
Commission  created  by  the  State  Legislature  of  Xc»V«i 
to  investigate  and  make  a  report  upon  the  evils  attcndii{tk 
tenement-house  population.     The  report  has  at  last  ka 
made  public.     It  is  estimated  by  the  Commissiott  *^ 
there  are  26,000  tenements  in  New  York  city.     "* 
death-rate  among  tenement-house  dwellers  has  lisdifaj 
51-11  in  1870  to  56-50  in  1884.     This  death-rate*** 
be  greater  if  so  many  cases  of  sickness  were  not  reao«i« 
immediately  to  the  charity  hospitals,  to  which  instit»w» 
the  deaths,  when  they  occur,  are  credited.    There  a  <• 
district  known  as  *The   Bend,*  where  the  moita^« 
children  under  five  years  of  age  is  65  -oa    The  Coo*" 
sion  recommends  that  this  block  be  cut  through,  exteafiiC 
from  Leonard  Street  to  Pell  Street     If  this  is  dooc,  i«« 
of  the  worst  tenement-buildings  will  be  remofed.   T^ 
support  this  recommendation  by  citing  the  prorisktt* 
the  Cowan  and  Cross  Parliamentary  Acts  for  the  rt«o«* 
of  buildings  for  sanitary  purposes.     It  is  in  the  rear  tei^ 
ments,  of  which  there  are  3,000,  in  which  there  is  die 
greatest  sickness.    These  shoold  have  additkxial  js^ 
apace,  or  should  be  removed. 

The  chief  inspector  attached  to  the  Comoussioo  was  1» 
Frederick  Owen,  a  sanitary  engtnecc^  and  t^^^^ 
the  supplement  on  American  practice  to  the  v^^J^ 
Parkes's  <  Hygiene,    made  by  Wm.  Wood  &  Ca  » 
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m  has  made  a  supplementary  report,  in  which  he  con- 
ies as  follows  : — 

There  are  buildings  that  should  be  ordered  to  be  imme- 
ely  vacated.  The  number  needing  an  inspection  of 
nbing  is  very  large.  It  is  impossible  to  make  owners 
tenants  obey  sanitary  laws  without  strict  systematic 
section.  For  this  a  larger  force  is  necessary  at  the 
Ith  department.  Privy  vaults  in  the  city  should  be 
demned,  and  replaced  with  water-closets  rather  than 
3ol-sinks.  All  water-closets,  vaults,  and  school-sinks 
tenement-house  cellars  should  be  removed.  Cellars 
>ughout  lack  care  and  attention.  Waste  of  water  re- 
res  especial  attention.  The  majority  of  bedrooms  are 
bout  light  and  air.  The  darkness  of  halls  conduces 
mmorality.  The  location  of  fire-escapes  often  exposes 
mnecessary  danger.  The  condition  of  the  tenants  is 
terally  m  advance  of  the  tenements,  and  they  appreciate 

importance  of  sanitary  measures.     Some  of  the  worst 
ements  contain  but  three  families.     Rents  are  unneces- 
ly  high.      Illegal   crowding  is   universal  among   the 
ish  Jews,  the  Italians,  and  the  low  Irish. 
>uch,  in  brief,  are  the  conclusions  of  the    Commission. 

accordance  with  the  conclusions,  a  Bill  has  been 
nulated  which  attempts  to  correct  these  evils. 

E  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

iccond  in  importance  to  the  American  Public  Health 
tociation  is  the  association  known  as  the  Sanitary 
ancil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  was  organised  seven 
jn  ago  by  the  banding  together  of  all  the  State  and 
nicipal  boards  of  health  in  those  States  liable  to  be 
jcted  by  the  presence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  valley,  at 
f  point  The  most  active  officer  has  been  the  secretary, 
.  John  H.  Ranch,  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State 
anl  of  Health.  It  has  always  been  a  strong  and  in- 
itial organisation,  having  the  confidence  of  the  people, 

I  plenty  of  money  donated  to  them  to  work  with.   It  held 
seventh  annual  meeting  at  New  Orleans  on  March  10 

d  II.  In  view  of  a  probable  invasion  of  cholera,  and  the 
vays  possible  introduction  of  yellow  fever,  a  committee 

II  appointed  to  formulate  a  system  of  concerted  action  by 
■tes  and  municipalities  represented  in  the  council,  to 
event  the  introduction  of  foreign  epidemics,  and  their 
read  introduced.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
r.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  Michigan.  The  committee's  report 
u  the  most  important  item  of  the  proceedings,  and  was 
opted  as  the  report  of  the  council.  Quarantine  by  deten- 
>n  was  declared  to  be  a  thing  not  now  necessary  save  for 
e  purpose  of  observing  and  purifying  suspected  vessels. 
i  order  to  intelligently  handle  a  vessel  asking  admission 

the  Mississippi  River,   its'  previous   history   must   be 
town.    In  order  to  discover  this,  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,    is   requested   to   require  from   consular 
Beers  at  ports  from  which  vessels  may  clear  for  United 
dates'  ports,  information  in  addition  to  the  bill  of  health, 
bich  will  permit  the  ante-clearing  history  of  the  vessel  to 
5  known  to  our  quarantine  officers.     The  Secretary  of 
<  Treasury  is  requested  to  station  a  revenue  cutter  off  the 
oath  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
fected  ships.     If  an  infected  vessel  enters  the  river  the 
ite  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana  is  responsible  for  its 
Dtrol  and  isolation  until  danger  from  it  has  passed.     In 
ier  to  secure  confidence,  each  member  of  the  council 
idges  that  real  or  suspicious  cases  of   yellow  fever  or 
>lera  shall  bt  immediately  described  to  the  balance  of 
!  council.     In  order  that  there  may  be  no  loophole  for 
!  escape  of  responsibility  in  this  matter,  the  symptoms 
licative  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera  are  given. 


OFFENSIVE  SMELLS  FROM  SEWER 
VENTILATORS. 

[S  report  of  Blr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  upon  the  condi- 
II  of  the  sewers  in  the  district  of  Bromley,  Kent 
amuy,  1885},  will  be  fbond   to  be  of  such  general 


interest  to  all  who  are  connected  with  sanitary  work  that 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  quote  freely  from  it. 

The  drainage  of  this  district  has  been  designed  upoi> 
thn  *  separate  system,'  and  the  soil  drains  consist  of  pipes 
laid  in  the  modern  manner  with  manholes  or  lampholes 
at  every  change  of  direction.  The  greater  number  of 
these  manholes,  and  lampholes  are  provided  with  surface 
ventilating  gratings,  and  other  intermediate  ventilated 
lampholes  are  freely  used  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
frequent  supervision  and  to  aid  in  the  general  ventilation. 

It  seems  that  complaints  had  been  made  pretty  freely 
concerning  offensive  smells  from  these  ventilating  gratings. 
From  time  to  time  some  of  the  gratings  had  been  closed, 
and  in  a  few  instances  ventilation-pipes  from  the  drains 
(in  lieu  of  these  surface  ventilators)  had  been  carried  up 
trees  or  buildings.  The  nuisance  still  continuing,  the 
Board  had  very  properly  called  in  Mr.  Rogers  Field  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  cause  of  these  bad 
smells,  and  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  removing  them. 

Mr.  Field  states  that  '  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
ofiensive  smells  from  sewer  ventilators  are,  according  to 
my  experience,  defective  sewers  or  house  connections.' 
He,  therefore,  made  a  preliminary  examination  to  see 
whether  the  nuisance  could  not  at  once  be  attributed  to 
these  causes.  But  not  finding  sufficient  defects  to  account 
for  the  smells  complained  of,  he  instituted  a  very  thorough 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  system,  embracing 
as  it  does  about  twenty-three  miles  of  sewers.  The  sewers- 
were  found  to  be  i2-inch  pipe  sewers,  with  in  a  few  in- 
stances 9- inch  pipes.  The  gradients  of  the  sewers  Mr.  Field 
considers  to  be  '  generally  good,  ranging  for  the  most  part 
from  I  in  50  to  I  in  150.'  These  sewers  had  been  laid 
in  straight  lines  from  point  to  point,  with  the  manholes, 
&c.,  that  we  have  already  referred  to.  Mr.  Field's  obser- 
vations, which  were  carried  out  in  great  detail,  consisted 
principally  in  flushing  each  drain  at  its  head,  and  in 
watching  '  the  speed  of  the  flush  of  water  from  manhole 
to  manhole.*  *At  the  same  time  observations  were 
made  on  what  substances  were  washed  along  by  the  flush, 
so  as  to  judge  whether  any  deposit  had  taken  place  in  the 
sewer.* 

But   the  experiments  were  not  confined  to   the    public 
sewers.     Many  of  the  houses  were  entered  by  permission, 
and  their  drains  and  connections  examined.    As  the  result 
of  his  extended  observations  Mr.  Field  finds  that  many 
causes  contribute  in  various  degrees  to  produce  the  offen- 
sive odours  complained  of.     In  the  first  place,  there  were 
certain  minor  defects  in  the  sewers,  such  as  settlements  in 
the  channels  of  the  manholes,  which,  by  retaining  decom- 
posing sewage  matter  directly  under  the  ventilating  grat- 
ings,   would   tend   materially   to    produce    the   nuisance 
objected  to.     Then  defective  house- connections  were  the 
cause  of  some  trouble,  as  they  in  many  instances  admitted 
fine  sand,  &c.,  into  the  sewers,  where  it  offered  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  sewage.     Another  defect  was 
occasioned  by  an  injudicious  manner  of  flushing  the  sewers. 
'  In  many  places  the  flushing  is  effected  by  boards  which 
are  temporarily  fixed  in  certain  manholes  so  as  to  block 
up  the  outlet  and  cause  the  sewage  to  dock  up  in  the  sewer 
above  them.     When  the  sewage  has  risen  to  a  sufficient 
height  the  boards  are  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  a  rush  of 
sewage  takes  place  down  the  sewer  and  creates  a  flush. 
When  the  sewage   is   thus  backed  up  it  rises  above  and 
covers  the  bencha  of  the  manholes,  and  on  the  sewage 
receding  when  the  flushing  board  is  withrawn  the  faecal 
matter  which  has  been  floating  in  the  manholes  is  left 
stranded  on  the  benches,  *  just  where  its  putrefaction  would 
produce  the  evils  complained  of.     On  Mr.  Field*s  sugges- 
tion this  method  of  flushing  (objectionable  as  it  is  for  other 
reasons  besides  that  alluded  to)   has  been  discontinued. 
The  gravest  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  sewers  is 
probably  that  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  sewers  gene- 
rally are  too  large  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.     It  has 
been  mentioned  that  nearly  all  the  sewers  are  12  inches- 
in  diameter.     *  Such  a  statement  as  this  of  itself  goes  to 
I  show  that  either  some  of  the  sewers  are  too  small  or  some 
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too  large,  as  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  sewers  can  have 
the  same  amount  of  duty  to  perform.  In  the  present  case 
the  12-inch  sewer,  which  has  the  greatest  duty  to  perform, 
never  runs  more  than  a  quarter  full,  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  is  not  too  small.  It  follows,  consequently, 
that  a  number  of  the  sewers  must  be  too  large.'  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  system  of  sewerage  is  extended  to 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  district  it  will  be  readily  imagined 
that,  the  population  being  a  good  deal  scattered,  *long 
lengths  of  sewers  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  roads  where 
there  are  no  houses,'  *  that  in  many  cases  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  the  sewers  are  almost  dry,*  and  that  *  in 
many  cases  there  are  so  few  houses  connected  with  the 
sewer  that  the  greatest  flow  of  water  that  takes  place  is 
not  sufficient  to  force  the  solid  matter  along,  and  in  such 
cases  the  sewage  continues  to  accumulate  until  the  sewer 
is  artificially  flushed.' 

All  sewers  are  liable  to  slight  irregularities  which  matter 
but  little  when  there  is  a  strong  flush  of  water,  but  when 
there  is  hardly  enough  water  to  move  the  solids  along,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  slightest  irregularity  will  be  of  grave 
importance,  as  it  will  often  retard  the  passage  of  sewage- 
matter,  and  sometimes  even  arrest  it  until  it  is  forced  on 
again  by  an  extraordinary  flush. 

Mr.  Field  considers  that  this  di<spropoition  between  the 
size  of  the  sewer  and  its  work  is  the  principal  defect  in  the 
system,  and  he  is  confirmed  in  that  opinion  *  by  the  fact 
that  the  few  sewers  which  have  a  constant  and  appreciable 
flow  of  sewage  in  them  are  much  less  offensive  than  those 
which  have  little  or  no  flow.' 

The  report  continues,  *  Many  people  would  consider  the 
fact  of  the  pipes  being  larger  than  what  is  required  no 
fault  at  all,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  this.  Where  the 
quantity  of  sewage  is  small,  the  larger  the  sewer  is  the  less 
power  the  sewage  has  to  force  itself  along,  and  vice  versd. 
After  making  every  allowance  for  future  increase  of  popu- 
lation, there  can  be  no  question  that  smaller  pipes  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  many  of  the  sewers,  and  that  they 
would  considerably  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  sewage.' 

Another  objection  taken  by  Mr.  Field  was  that  through 
various  alterations  to  the  manholes  the  ventilation  had 
been  diminished  ;  as  he  says,  *  The  greater  the  extent  of 
ventilation  the  more  thorough  will  be  the  dilution  and 
oxydisation  of  the  gases  in  the  sewers,  and  the  less  their 
offensiveness.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  a  fact  that  was 
observed  on  several  different  occasions  in  the  course  of  my 
investigation.  A  ventilator  on  the  top  of  a  manhole  would 
•be  noticed  as  emitting  an  offensive  smell,  and  on  removing 
the  manhole  cover,  so  that  a  much  freer  ventilation  was 
afforded,  the  smell  would  gradually  diminish,  and,  after  a 
time,  practically  cease.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  increase  the  ventilation.' 
The  substance  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field's  recommendations  is 
that  additional  effective  flushing  of  the  sewers  should  be 
resorted  to,  that  structural  defects  should  be  remedied, 
and  that  the  utmost  additional  means  of  ventilation  should 
be  provided. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  Bromley  Board  to  find  that 
their  sewage  system  has  come  out  so  well  from  Mr.  Field's 
very  searching  investigations,  and  they,  no  doubt,  will  be 
•eager  to  adopt  his  suggestions,  which  are  carefully  made 
in  detail,  and  may  then  rely  upon  the  extinction  of  those 
complaints  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  asking 
for  this  valuable  report. 

A    NOVEL    REMEDY    FOR    THE     DRAINAGE 

DIFFICULTY. 

It  is  probably  unwise  to  speak  of  a  novel  remedy.  To 
claim  novelty  for  anything  nowadays  raises  up  at  once  a 
cloud  of  eager  disputants,  who  are  prepared,  if  need  be, 
to  go  back  to  the  Deluge  to  prove  that  the  remedy  in 
c^uestion,  or  something  which  they  consider  to  be  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  has  been  proposed  before.  Of 
course  no  one  can  complain  of  this.  Nothing  is  new  in 
this  world.    But  this  eagerness  to  discredit  the  assumption 


of  novelty  too  often  prevents  people  from  fairly  consid 
ing  the  proposition  before  them,  whatever  it  may  be, 
our  case  this  result  may  not  so  surely  follow,  as  we  do 
whether  many  will  be  ready  to  dispute  our  soggestion  t 
this  is  practically  a  novel  idea.  We  will  let  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  C.E.,  of  Stirling,  describe  it  in  the  words  of 
own  circular  which  he  has  sent  to  us. 

7o  the  Qtuen  and  People  of  Great  Britain. 

The  great  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  cot  to 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  the  sanitary  stau 
this  country  at  present.  If  the  terrible  pollution  of  I 
water  and  land  now  going  on  is  not  averted,  the  ooly  ( 
come  must  be  desolation  and  death.  A  gocd  mioy  yt 
since  Baron  Liebig  predicted  that  this  would  take  pb 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying — <  Those  Briti^ 
ignorant  people  :  they  rob  the  land  of  the  best  mini 
and  put  it  into  the  rivers — to  poison' themselves  and  tl 
cattle.'  Well,  that  was  true  then,  and  is  true  stil!, 
will  only  be  cured  by  disseminating  information  am 
the  inhabitants.  Now,  to  give  every  reader  of 
paper  a  practical  idea  of  how  the  present  sanitary  sys 
is  carried  on,  take  any  town  of  10,000  people,  divide  t 
number  by  five,  we  then  get  2,000  families.  Now,  e 
family  will  require  5,950  gallons  of  water  in  the  wt 
and  all  of  it  becomes  liquid  sewage — in  twelve  moi 
309,400  gallons.  The  whole  of  the  2,000  families 
pollute  every  twelve  months  615,800,000  gallons,  : 
make  it  into  liquid  sewage,  and  there  is  little  wonder  t 
disease  and  death  are  in  so  many  houses. 

Now,  to  get  rid  of  all  these  difficulties  we  most  take 
this  pure  air  system,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  posit 
to  do  away  altogether  with  traps,  cesspaols,  and  coma 
sewers.  There  will  then  be  no  such  thing  as  liqi 
sewage  in  any  town,  nor  sewer-gas  in  any  house. 

The  engraving  shows  houses  for  three  families ;  1 
there  may  be  four  or  six  rooms,  each  having  their  ba 


room  with  the  usual  conveniences.  A  shows  the  1 
wall,  B  the  soil-pipe,  and  is  common  to  all  the  do 
The  top-end  rises  above  the  roof,  while  the  lower 
enters  the  air-tight  receiver  D  at  the  base  of  the  k 
where  the  water  is  separated  from  the  mamtre  and  pi 
to  the  drain.  The  soil-pipe  is  also  joioed  to  as  iff^ 
outside  the  wall,  which  keeps  a  continual  current  of  ] 
air  passing  down  the  soil-pipe,  and  cairies  Cfcry  <«■ 
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rom  the  bath  rooms.     If  every  house  was  fitted 
uy  we  should  hear  no  more  of  sickness  from 
Now,  that  every  reader  of  this  paper  may 
d  the  great  value  of  this  invention,  I  will  point 
it  works.     If  we  take  the    same    number  of 
IS  at  first,  we  find  a  difference.     Elach  family 
[res  only  30  gallons  of  water  in  the  week,  and 
lbs.  of  manure.    In  twelve  months,  1,560  gallons 
ed,  and  a  ton  of  the  best  manure  be  secured  for 
r.     The  2,000  families  will  use  3, 120,000  gallons 
and  there  will  not  be  a  pint  of  liquid  sewage  to 
lytbing,  besides  leaving  2,000  tons  of  the  best 
Now,  if  Town  Councils  would  consult  with  the 
and  tenant  farmers  in  the  locality  to  work  this 
system  out,   it  would  be  a   blessing  for  all, 
in  the  first  place,  the  towns  would  get  rid  alto- 
liquid  sewage  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
'   that  persistent   scourge,  sewer-gas,  while  the 
mid  also  be  enabled  to  double  the  value  of  his 
be  manure  for  many  purposes  would  require  to 
f  dried  and  sifted,  that  it  might  be  riddled  over 
field  in  the  month  of  February  of  each  year,  and 
[uantity  of  grass  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

0  show  the  farmer  the  great  value  of  this  manure, 
;  of  the  experiments  made  by  Baron  Liebig  and 
Way  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  I 
orrect.     Twenty  parts  of  land  were  prepared  with 

cattle  manure,  and  twenty  parts  in  the  same 
)ared  with  household  undiluted  manure.     Both 

1  with  wheat,  and  the  outcome  .of  the  first  was 
It.  of  gluten,  while  the  second  gave  35*1,  the 

of  gluten  showing  how  the  land  has  been  robbed 
years.  People  say  the  farmers  cannot  live.  Not 
f  can,  if  they  are  always  taking  out  of  the  land, 

putting  anything  into  it ;  and  I  should  say  they 
erve  to  live.  Now,  if  this  important  scheme 
into  operation  in  every  town  on  the  bank<«  of 
six  months  they  would  be  clean.  Every  town 
ts  own  work;  all  that  is  required  is  a  large 
so  that  the  people  may  understand  the  matter, 
1  or  model  of  the  receiver  and  pipes.     And,  last 

would  desire  that  our  most  Gracious  Sovereign 
>oint  one  of  her  exalted  councillors — a  man  of 
$,  strong  mind,  and  great  moral  courage— and 
:he  same  power  that  Moses  had  to  prevent  every 
defiling  the  water.  There  must  be  no  compro- 
/ery  house  or  houses  mutt  be  fitted  up  according 
lat  this  abomination  may  be  swept  off  the  earth, 
ve  thought  that  it  might  interest  some  to  have 
sition  placed  before  them.     Our  readers  will  not 

to  point  to  the  serious  objections  that  there  are 
^gestion,  and  an  enthusiast  like  Mr.  Walker  is, 
fraid,  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.     It  is,  at 

a  gratifying  sign  that  an  appreciation  of  the 
lifficulty  should  be  spreading  among  people  who 
irently  but  little  technical  knowl^ge  upon  the 
Ed.  .S".^.] 


A   NEW  MILITARY   HOSPITAL. 

tary  authorities  have  exhibited  during  the  past 
:  the  Horse  Guards,   a  well-made  model  and 

large  military  hospital  for  one  of  our  stations  in 
mate,  the  exact  looility,  for  prudential  reasons, 
the  moment  withheld  from  the  general  public. 
e  sufficient,  however,  to  state  that  the  site  is  a 
insula,  the  principal  stretches  of  water  running 
vest,  overlooking  on  one  side  a  harbour,  which  in 
stantly  affords  an  ever-changing  and  interesting 

further  picturesqueness  will  be  gained  by  plant- 
ety  of  shrubs  in  the  long  central  avenue  of  the 

The.  special  requirements  of  the  uneven  site 

carefully  studied  and  successfully  met  by  the 
.Major-Genera}  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  of  the  Royal 
^  and  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  an  airdiitect  of  repute. 


Beginning  from  the  mainland  from  the  east  we  find  ample 
accommodation  for  the  medical  officers,  and  detached 
buildings  assigned  as  follows:  'separation  wards '  for  infec- 
tions cases,  or  those  whom  it  is  often  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  desirable  to  withdraw  from  the  general  number, 
'  Prisoners,' '  Medical  Staff  Corps,*  and  *  Administration ' — 
ue,  kitchens,  stores,  laboratory,  &c.  A  covered  way  on 
the  north  of  the  main  avenue  affords  a  convenient 
method  of  reaching  the  blocks  of  wards,  and  at  the  same 
time  shuts  off  the  mortuary  and  various  depressing  sur- 
roundings. 

The  wards,  nine  in  number,  are  circular  in  shape, 
66  feet  in  diameter,  about  21  feet  high,  and  80  feet  apart ; 
each  will  contain  twenty-six  patients,  making  300  in  all, 
including  the  accommodation  provided  in  the  previously 
mentioned  buildings.  The  liberal  allowance  of  2,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  will  thus  be  allowed  to  each  patient,  and  we 
may  mention  that  hitherto  the  minimum  amount  for  hot 
climates  has  been  fixed  at  1,500  feeL  The  advantage  of 
a  circular  ward  is  apparent  when  the  ventilation  is  con- 
sidered, as  the  vitiated  air  is  drawn  in  a  direct  longitudinal 
direction  from  the  bed  to  the  centre  of  the  building,  there 
collected  and  carried  up  through  a  shaft  about  6  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  dome,  worked  by  a  fan-extractor,  whereas 
in  a  rectangular  ward  the  air  is  drawn  m  )re  or  less 
diagonally  across  the  room,  and  the  exhalations  from  one 
patient  may  pass  disagreeably  close  to  or  even  directly  acrosi 
the  bed  of  another. 

Further  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  circular  plan,  as 
the  circle  encloses  a  larger  area  and  cube  than  any  figure 
of  equal  perimeter,  and  therefore  will,  with  a  given  length 
of  walling,  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  patients, 
as  the  whole  length  of  the  enclosing  wall,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  the  actual  door  openings,  can  be  allotted 
to  beds,  whereas  in  a  rectangular  ward  the  two  longer 
sides  only  are  capable  of  such  appropriation.     The  im- 
portant question  of  aspect  also  can  be  more  readily  con- 
sidered, and  the  exigencies  of  a  site  are  more  easily  met, 
to  say  nothing   of  the  larger  amount  of  light  and  air 
between  the  wards  themselves,    thus    conducing  to  the 
better  ventilation  of  the  entire  space.     In  addition  to  the 
points  mentioned,  the  full  diameter  of  the  ward  may  be 
exposed  to,  or  defended  from,  any  desirable  or  undesirable 
Quarter  of  the  compass,  as  the  varying;  circumstances    of 
the  season  or  hour  may  dictate.  We  are  inclined  to  agree, 
then,  with  the  conclusion  that  the  circular  form  is,  in  sliort, 
the  logical  result  of  attempts  which   have  fn)m  time  to 
time  been  made  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  wards 
of  the  ordinary  construction  by  rounding  olf  their  internal 
angles.     By  d^ees  the  quadrants  have  been  struck  with 
ever-increasing  radii,  and  this  proceeding  strengthens  the 
view  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  the  circular  form.     Bearing  in  mind  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  various  means  have  been  considered  to 
render  the  plact  comparatively  cool  when  necessary,  and 
with  this    view  a  fountain  is  placed   in   the  centre  of 
each    ward   under    a    suitable    canopy,     which    cannot 
fail  to  be  effective  in    appearance.      The    iteds  can  be 
wheeled  out  into  the  verandah,  which  is  formed  by  the 
arcade,  and  this  arcade  serves  also  to  cut  off  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  no  slight  consideration.     There  is  a  storey 
or  *  Baracca '  above,  on  the  principle  of  the  Italian  *  Bel- 
vedere' (for  which  Oriental  precedent  can  hr'  found  before 
the  Christian  era) ;  in  times  of  emergency    double  the 
normal    accommoidation    could    be  thus  provided;    and 
although  this  temporary  space    would  n«*t    perhaps,  be 
so  sanitarily  perfect  as  the  lower  half,  the  addition  would 
doubtless  at  times  be  welcome.     An  instance  of  a  sudden 
demand   upon  hospital  resources  may  f)e   noted  at   the 
present  time  in  Egypt,  where  the  total  of  sick  and  wounde4 
m  the  British  force  is  500,  including  fo-  y  c.ises  of  sun** 
stroke  and  other  effects  of  excessive  heat  a  id  exhaustion  ; 
thebtse  hospital  providing  accommoiation  fir  only  140 
patients,  the  auxiluiry  hospital  on  Quarantine  Island  has 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  hold  another  hunire<l  beds,  and  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  medic-tl  dL*partm»B& 
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th«  Rmirate  Cadit  has  taken  on  board  200  cases  m  reule  Attention  ii  shown  to  the  individuii  wants  of  lot 

iot  Ei^luid,  !  cases  by  providing  a  separate  bailding  of  three  Soar 

The  sngeested  use,  tberefore.  of  this  uppei  portion  is  :  taining  on  one  floor  a  large  reading-room,  medicated 

ihown  by  (he  election  of  a  screen  between  the  arches  on  below,  and  a  chape!  above  ;  it  goes  without  sapo 

tbe  touth  side,  from  whence  the  unhealthy  winds  blow  for  agencies  of  this  description  tend  inaterially  to  haOe 

a  period  of  about  three  months  ia  the  year,  the  north-east  valescence.     The  sea  water  for  baths  will  receitt  a  i 

jUld  norlb-west  winds  mostly  prevailing.     There  is  an  open  |  filtration  through  rocks.     The  drinking  is  drawn 


T  Covered  Arcaded  T( 


and  hollow  basemeat  of  rather  less  than  six  feel  :□  height, 
CO  as  to  obtain  a  thoruugh  current  of  air  under  the  floor, 
and  this  height  has  been  purposely  arranged  so  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  be  afterwards  converted  into  a  habitable 

re,  olherwise  the  temptation  might  prevail  to  occupy 
area  dtba  foi  stoics  oi  hospital  purposes. 


source  seven  mile*  off  through  an  aqsedKl  coHlf 
350  years  ago.  A  limber  ^afjpif  tot  ilMftf  itir  ■■ 
wiJI  be  obtained  by  ulUisic^  the  idft-wattr  m 
roofs,  there  being  an  average  lainEUI  of  15  tacfead 
iheyear, 
llie  buildings  eenerally  wtQ  be  wamed  dvkc  (i 
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jly  cotd  weather  by  steam  pipes,  but  supplemented  by 
>]pd*i  Move«.  Tlie  electric  light  will  be  used  ttaioughoal, 
ongb,  of  course,  the  details  in  this  respect  are  not  yet 
nnged.  A  liree  Cbssol  style  of  architeciore  has  been 
opted,  the  materials  to  be  used  being  stone  and  con- 
ett,  a.  decidedly  satisEiclory  effect  being  given  lo  a  class 

structure  which  does  not,  as  >  rule,  lend  itself  readily 

artistic  infliieoce. 


HE  East  End  Dwellings  Company  have  etecleil  a  la^ 
id  interesting  block  of  dvellinkis  in  Cartwright  Street, 
fiyal  Mint  Street,  containing  about  zSo  rooms  intended 
r  the  lower  working  class  or  labourers.  It  appears  that 
ic  site  is  a  portion  of  a  considerable  qaantily  of  land  id 
lat  district  cleared  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
id  contains  25,430  superficial  feet,  purchased  for  3,650/., 
bkh  al  twenty  years'  purchase  means  a  ground  rent  of 
»oul  one  penny  three-farthings  per  fool.  This  land, 
though  cleared  at  the  ratepayers'  expense,  was  purchased 

a  price  which  scareeFy  represents  its  value  if  applied  to 
licr  purposes,  and  it  is  less  than  the  absolute  cost  to  (he 
Jepayers.  The  locality  must,  of  course,  be  bame  in 
ind,  bat  as  much  as  threepence  and  fouipence  per  foot 

■ometimes  paid  for  land  for  simitar  purposes  in  other 
MitioDS — therefore  an  opportunity  is  heie  afforded  of 
■rting  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

The  buildings  generally  have  been  fully  described  and 
Mnpared  elsewhere ;  it  is  with  the  Ihoughtrut  system  of 
c  sanitation  that  we  are  concerned  for  the  present. 
Iiilst  due  economy  has  throughout  been  exercised  in  the 
sign  and  construction  of  this  block,  the  work  has  not  been 
sedlcssly  cut  down,  value  for  the  money  has  been  found, 
•d  the  important  coosidemtions  of  efiectiully  disposing 

the  sanitary  difficulties  of  >  Urge  building  (or  series  of 
dldings)  have  been  met  with  an  unusual  degree  of  sac- 
■i.  In  most  of  the  dwellings  provided  for  the  upper 
grking  class  it  is  usual  to  provide  a  water-closet  and  a 
ik  and  draw-off  tap  for  each  tenement  or  set  of  rooms  ; 
ii  of  course  means  considerable  expense  both  in  the  first 
n  and  in  subsequent  repairs,  but  'down  East'  such 
btement  has  not  yet  provei]  to  be  requisite,  consequently 
e  latrines  are  fUeeA  together  on  the  landings  adjoining 
eskurcases,  with  ample  light  and  ventilation,  as  it  is 
[htly  asaumed  that  darkness  and  dirt  go  ever  hand  in 
ad,  even  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  Each 
puue  latrine  has  therefore  its  own  external  window. 
M  latrines,  in  sets  of  five,  four,  and  nx,  are  constructed 
I  the  trangb  system,  they  are  made  of  concrete  and 
Kd  with  aiphilie,  so  that  the  entire  length  is  without  a 
hUf  the  result  being  simplicity,  soundness,  and  satisfac- 
n.  The  three  stacks  of  soil-pipes  consist  of  five-inch 
(t-iron  water-main  pipes,  carried  up  above  the  roof  for 
stilation,  caulked  with  lead,  and  coated  inside  with 
ago*  Smith's  composition.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
•  pait  of  the  drainage  system  passes  underneath  the 
iUing,  the  soil-pipes  of  each  block  dischar,;ing  into  an 
ipection  chamber  (of  which  we  give  plan  and  section], 
och  in  each  case  is  placed  ia  a  small  [orecourt  01  recess 

the  company's  property. 

The  water  supply  from  the  New  River  Company  is 
Mtant,  and  it  delivered  into  a  500  gallon  cistern  in  the 
if  above  each  latrine  space,  there  being  one  of  Doulton's 
noiatic  Bashing  dstemi  of  50  gallons  to  flush  each  set 
doMtt  OD  each  floor  ;  Ibc  New  River  Company,  how- 
X,  have  sealed  the  ball-cocks,  so  that  the  amount  of 
iling  power  is  not  at  present  dependent  U|^n  the 
Mntoa  at  tike  buildingi,  but  depends  upon  the  dedsion 
ibm  water  company,  who  mainlam  that  waste  is  likely  to 
B  place  if  <liKretioiiar;po««r  be  placed  in  other  bands. 
h  point,  however,  is  bemg  discussed,  and  will  probably 
Htinetonly  arranged. 
ne  nin-icMet  it  conducted  from  the  roof  in  the  usual 


way  and  assists  in  flushing  the  yaid-drains  and  the  inspec- 
tion chambers.  In  reference  to  this  it  may  be  slated  that 
it  was  intended  10  carry  the  rain-water  from  the  feet  of  the 
front  lain -water-pipes  direct  to  the  street  gutter  (as  may 
oflen  be  seen  elsewhere]  in  cast-iron  channels  sunk  in  the 
street  pavement,  and  approval  of  a  drainage  plan  showing 
this  arrangement  was  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ;  but  the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of 
Works,  claiming  superior  powers  over  the  street  pavements, 
determined  to  exert  their  powers,  and  refused  to  allow 
covered  cast-iron  rain-water-pipe  channels  lo  be  carried  in 
this  case  across  the  footway  into  the  gutter.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  defer  to 
the  '  powers  Ihai  be'  rather  than  contest  the  question,  and, 
at  a  small  expenditure,  carry  the  water  into  the  inspec- 
tion chambers  aforesaid.     Due  provision  is  likewise  made 


SECTION. B.B 


for  taldng  away  the  surCice-water,  and  for  dtaiaing  the  two 
detached  wash-houses. 

The  water  supply  for  domestic  use  is  drawn  direct  fron 
three  rising  mains,  one  of  which  passes  up  each  staircase 
from  the  street  mains.  On  each  staircase  landing  is  a  *  Kil- 
marnock pattern  *  waste-not  self-ctosing  cock  ;  under  each 
of  these  cocks  is  a  small  sink,  or  raihrr  drip-caCcber,  the 
short  waste  of  which  delivers  into  the  trough  of  the  adjoin- 
ing latrines,  the  trough  of  the  Utiincs  being  made  the 
receptacle  for  theslups  and  dirty  water  which  are  usually 
thrown  down  the  sink  (tea-leaves  and  such-like  arc  found 
to  choke  an  ordinary  sink-waste  in  a  position  like  this), 
and  the  stoat  vrooden  seat  of  each  latrine  is  itronglj 
hinged  as  a  Sap  to  fiitd  back  when  the  latrine  is  being; 
used  as  a  slop-»nk. 

Adjoining  the  wash-house  at  each  end  of  the  back-yard 
is  a  urinal,  also  cleansed  1^  a  self-acting  flushing  lank, 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wash-house.  All  the 
drains  are  laid  in  straight  lines,  with  venlilating-inpea 
carried  up  from  the  head  of  each  branch,  with  Doulton's 
trapped  galleys  in  the  yard  to  receive  the  sur^e-waler- 
Generalty  speaking,  it  may  be  said  rhal  the  system  is  as 
complete  as  may  be  desired,  and  the  East  End  Dwellii^ 
Company  owe  much  to  the  architects,  Uestrs.  Davis  ft 
Emanuel,  for  the  way  in  which  the  vat' 
have  been  fnlGlled. 
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THE    BUILDING     TRADES'    EXHIBITION    AT 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  materials  and  appliances 
appertaining  to  the  building  and  kindred  trades  was 
opened  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  March  16, 
and  remained  open  for  a  fortnight.  Tliough  not  quite  so 
large  in  the  point  of  number  of  exhibitors  as  one  or  two  of 
its  predecessors,  it  was  decidedly  superior  to  many  in  the 
extent  and  representative  value  of  the  exhibits.  This 
was  markedly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  several  old 
supporters  of  the  Exhibition,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  offered  them  of  obtaining  additional 
space,  and  filling  it  with  some  meritorious  productions. 
Although,  as  always,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
exhibitors  whose  inventions  have  been  fully  described  in 
the  Sanitary  Record  on  previous  occasions,  the  Ex- 
hibition was  not  wanting  in  new  inventors  and  inven- 
tions. Architects,  builders,  and  all  interested  in  house 
property  have  now  learnt  to  look  upon  the  Islington  dis- 
play as  one  where  the  best  and  newest  materials  and 
appliances  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  in  contemplation  by  the 
Executive  to  considerably  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Exhibition  next  year,  while  still  keeping  it  confined  to  its 
legitimate  objects.  The  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition 
devolved,  as  usual,  uix)n  Mr.  Philip  Shrapnel,  who  has 
been  connected  with  these  annual  displays  from  their 
commencement,  and  was  carried  through  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

A  good  collection  of  Wood-working  Machinery  was  on 
show,  the  exhibitors  including  Mr.  E.  H.  Brown,  Kings- 
bury Road,  Bairs  Pond,  N.  ;  Sagar  &  Co.,  Halifax; 
Lewis  &  Lewis,  Cambridge  Heath  Road,  E.  ;  and  W. 
Reynolds  &  Co.,  Edwards  Street,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley,  of  Bourton,  Dorset,  and  11  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  who  has  secured  a  great  amount  of 
support  for  the  manufacture  of  small  portable  engines, 
introduced  by  him  at  low  prices,  and  of  very  attractive 
appearance,  exhibited  several  of  them  of  different  power. 
A  collection  of  very  good  wood -working  machinery  formed 
another  section  of  the  exhibit. 

Joinery  was  in  strong  force,  and  included  all  kinds  of 
machine-made  woodwork  used  in  house  construction  ;  that 
of  foreign  manufacture  was  rather  extensively  rei.»re- 
sented,  the  exhibitors  being  Duf^  &  Son,  Stock's  Road, 
S.E.  ;  Andrews  &  Son,  East -ifoulsey ;  S  Ransom, 
Kensal  Road,  Westboume  Park ;  and  Esdaile  &  Co., 
Wenlock  Basin,  City  Road.  N. 

Mr.  Samuel  Putney,  Baltic  Wharf,  Harrow  Road, 
Paddington,  made  an  excellent  display  of  his  patent 
*  Pavodilos '  Solid  Wood  Flooring:,  which  has  already  been 
described  in  these  columns.  This  mode  of  laying  floor- 
ing, or  floor  borders,  panels,  dados,  &c.,  is  much  to  be 
commended,  and  is  being  largely  used.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  temporary  purposes,  as  well  as  for  permanent 
work  ;  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  laid  down  or  fixed 
being  a  great  recommendation,  coupled  with  the  close- 
ness of  the  joints.  The  different  colours  of  the  woods 
employed  add  a  charm  to  the  ensemble  that  can  only  be 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  parquet,  which 
cannot  be  well  employed  for  temporary  purposes  except  at 
a  considerable  cost  such  as  few  persons  would  indulge  in. 

Msessr.  ShrapncU  &  Bridger,  37  Walbrook,  E.G.,  ex- 
hibited some  excellent  specimens  of  parquet  flooring,  both 
on  their  own  account  and  as  agent ?  for  Mr.  Charles 
Steinitz,  of  Camberwell.  The  principal  feature  in  the 
first-named  examples  was  the  superior  manner  in  which 
the  joints  were  made,  causing  squares  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  is  generally  attempted  to  appear  of  one  piece, 
though  composed  of  several  slips.  It  is  well  known  that 
architects  object  to  specify  parquet  where  the  sections  are 
beyond  a  certain  size,  for  fear  of  the  warping  of  the  wood. 
The  reporter  has  been  shown  specimens  of  this  firm's 
work,  made  as  described,  that  have  been  put  to  such 
severe  tests  as  have  satisfied  critical  minds  with  regard  to 
ihfhx  soundness  and  durability.    This  parquet  flooring  is 


ako  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other. 
mens  shown  of  Mr.  Steinitz's  make  were  of  a  1 
character,  the  principal  example  being  a  1 
floor  of  floral  design  composed  of  walnut  and 
and  purple  wood,  which  evinced  considerable 
as  to  design  and  finish. 

Other  exhibitors  of  parqueterie  included 
Bassant,    Wells    Mews,    Wells  Street,    W.  ; 
Brothers,  23  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  and 
Edner,  51  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C. 

Mosaic  work  was  well  represented  by  the 
Messrs.  Diespeker  &  Co.,  40  Holborn  Viae 
productions  have  received  attention  in  these 
former  occasions.  They  were  by  far  the  largest 
their  specimens  showing  considerable  artistic 
comprising  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  suitable  : 
floorings,  but  for  all  decorative  purposes  wl 
material  could  be  used.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  the  low  price  at  which  a  mosaic  flooring  c 
enabling  them  to  compete  with  the  common 
tile,  while  offering  a  more  durable  article. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner,  51  Clerkenwell  Road,  als 
some  very  good  examples  of  mosaic  work  in 
glass. 

Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.,  Jackfield,  Shropshire, 
to  a  choice  collection  of  tiles,  exhibited  some 
mens  of  mosaic,  the  prominent  feature  being 
decorative  majolica  and  mosaic  arranged  as  fo 
the  combination  including  D'Ors  and  Ruby  1 
gold,  a  really  fine  specimen  of  work. 

Imitations  of  mosaic  were  also  shown  by 
Mycenian  Marble  Co.,  6  Bunhill  Row,  the  ar 
bited  embracing  chimney-pieces,  columns,  ped 
linings  for  various  classes  of  buildings,  and  oth 
all  of  which  were  of  attractive  character  and  d 
price. 

Specimens  of  stone  were  well  to  the  front,  M 
&  Sons,  of  High  Wycombe,  showing  some  gooc 
from  their  quarries  in  Bucks  ;  the  Mangotsfie 
Stone  Co.,  Limited,  having  some  bold  ex&mp 
well-known  material,  which  has  been  meniion< 
ence  to  former  exhibitions.  A  general  collectic 
ing,  paving,  and  road  stones  was  sent  by  Samu 
&  Sons,  Millwall ;  and  Painswick  stone,  from  E 
near  Stroud,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Isaac  Gardiner 
combe.  The  celebrated  Bath  stone,  of  different 
hardness,  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Pictor  &  Sor 
from  their  quarries  at  Box,  Stoke,  CorsHam  1 
Farleigh  Down,  their  competitors  being  Me 
Brothers,  from  the  same  neighbourhoods.  The 
included  columns,  panels,  cornices,  blocks, 
objects. 

Of  bricks  and  brick  ornament  there  was  a  gc 
Messrs.  Thomas  Lawrence  &  Son,  Brackm 
generally  make  a  point  at  these  exhibitions  of 
specimen  of  their  productions  erected  to  repc« 
recently  builr  or  about  to  be  executed.  On  tfa 
they  exhibited  a  carved  and  moulded  red-brick 
way,  with  a  handsome  oak  door,  the  work  b 
executed  by  Messrs.  Cubitt  &  Co.  as  the  em 
villa  residence  in  the  country.  It  was  an  exoel1« 
workmanship,  and  exhibited  their  well-known 
fiicing  bricks  to  advantage.  The  bricks  made 
are  of  three  colours — a  rich  orange  red,  bright 
and  rich  dark  red.  Samples  of  house  and  «i 
cream,  strawberry,  and  red — were  also  shown. 
As  a  set-off  to  the  last-named,  a  somew 
erection,  but  on  a  rather  larger  scale,  io  ca 
ornament  and  moulded  bricks,  was  shown  by  I 
Wright,  East  Acton  Brick  Works,  W.,  and  el 
siderable  approbation. 

Other  well-known  firms  exhibiting  bricks 
colours,  &c,  were  the  Woolpit  Bride  and  TOe 
Woolpit,  Suffolk  ;   the  Rowlands  Castle  Brick 
49  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C.  ;    the  Dantoo  Gt 
Ked-brick,  and  Tile  Works,  SeYcooaks;    tl 
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■Uin  Pottery  Compioj',  UmlCed,  Cobridge,  Stoke- 
cent;   (VilTroat-raced),  Bacon  &  Co.,   Midland  Rail- 

N.W.;  Maldoon  Brothen,  RomaaRoid,  Birnibaiy, 
in  additioQ  exhibiled  spedmens  oF  Mphaite  and  wood 
>nTillE,   &e.  ;    E.   Plowmui,   Lower  Gravenhurgt, 

Ampthill,  Beds;  and  by  Roaher  &  Co.,  ^VV^ 
ud  Stmt,  Blacklriars,  in  combination  with  artincial 

garden  furniture,  &c 

»t  oF  tb«  spccialilici  in  rooting  tile$  wete  exhibited. 
[.  Mallhewi,  of  Weslon- super- Mare,  in  addition  to  a 
e  collection  of  garden  vaies  and  other  floral  articles 
At  foe  in  and  outdoor  use,  for  which  he  has  estab- 
I  a  well-earned  reputation,  exhibited  Poole'i  Patent 
IDE  Roll  Square-cornered  Roofing  Tiles,  of  which  lie 
lakcr.  They  are  well  made,  and  are  claimed  to  be 
against  wind-stripping  and  nun-drifting.  Mr. 
ps,  of  Monmouth,  was  as  usual  present  with  his 
it  Lock-jaw  Tiles  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Hal!,  F.R.I.B.A., 
hty  Street,  W.C,  cihibiied  his  Patent  'Hanging' 
all  Tiles,  adapted  for  facing  old  or  new  walls,  rough 
ings,  or  for  fixing  to  fireproof-work  of  iron  and  con- 
Thcy  are  of  attractive  appearance,  can  be  supplied 
letcnt  colours,  also  with  patterns  slamped  on  ihem 
relief.  They  are  easily  fixed,  will  not  fall  off,  and 
puled  impervious  to  damp,  fire,  or  frosL 
e  Devest  invented  tilts  for  roofing  purposes  were 
1  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  &  C.  Major,  of  the  Patent 
Works,  Bridgwater.  In  the  Samtaky  Record 
ay  1S84  a  description  was  given  of  the  works  of  this 

hrm,  the  first  fonnded  in  Bridgwater  for  the  manu- 
e  of  tiles,  and  now  some  350  years  old.  The 
raetahire  town  ha«  gained  a  reputation  for  roofing 
tut  no  other  can  aspire  to,  and  so  po^ar  has, the 

became  in  connection  with  these  articles  that  we 
t  adopted  by  some  makers  in  other  parts  of  the 
ly;  but,  if  imitation  is  the  ^ncerest  form  orHatleiy, 
I  caic  it  is  not  altogether  appreciated  by  Bridgwater 


^^F 


t.  The  tiles  in  question,  of  which  we  append  illus- 
is,  are  of  the  '  locking  '  type,  and  each  one  is  pro- 

by  a  '  rib  '  or  '  web  '  across  the  face  of  the  upper  or 
id,  and  a  corresponding  one  andernealh  the   lower 

There  is  in  addition  a  secure  lap  formed  of  deep 

at  the  side ;  thus  every  part  Is  amply  protected  and 
perfectly  secure  against  the  entrance  of  snow  or  rain, 
ipping  l>y  wind.  They  may  also  fairly  !>e  claimed 
nan-poroua,  which  Ihey  undoubtedly  ate.  Each  tile 
jectcd  to  a  pressure  of  sixty  tons,  which  not  only 
a  the  atoms  together  I0  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
i  ran  off  as  &st  as  it  falls  upon  them,  but  it  produces 
I  <rf  gloss  upon  the  lite  which  gives  Ihem  a  superior 
ranee  to  all  others.  The  patent  can  be  apphed  to 
ridgwaler  tiles,  and  the  demand  has  become  so 
dve  that  the  firm  are  now  working  on  the  patented 
3  to  the  full  extent  of  Ibelr  capabilities. 
:  principal  houses  which  have  made  tpecialilies  of 
anubctare  of  artificial  stone,  concrete,  and  ^milar 
lali,  were  well   represented.     The  Patent  Victoria 

Company,  Klngsland  Road,  showed  examples  of 
pioduclion  in  the  form  of  staircases,  omamenlal 
«,  nnlu,  cut  Bpedmens,  and  their  noted  paving 
L  It  is  staled  thai  as  much  as  eighty  miles  in  length 
I  paving  has  been  laid  during  Ihe  lest  sixteen  years, 


mostly  for  London  Vestries  and  the  Board  of  Works,  It* 
cost  ia  some  15  per  cent,  less  than  York  stone,  and  its 
fine,  even,  and  dose  texture  is  generally  admired. 

W.  M  Laicelle*  &  Co  ,  BnnbUl  Row,  sent  amongst- 
other  specimens  of  their  concrete,  a  massive  bay  window, 
and  a  porch  in  red,  made  for  the  Victoria  Mansions, 
Westminster,  for  Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  builders.  Bow, 
from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Basset  Keeling.  They 
likewise  exhibited  some  excellent  joinery  work,  of  which 
a  prominent  feature  was  a  wainscoat  door  with  raised 
panels,   and  an  '  overhead  '  for  the   same,  deaigned  by 


far  all  paving  purposes,  including  stables,  cowhouses, 
&c.,  and  is  hard,  duiable,  and  altogether  commendable. 
Patent  sUle  bricks  for  engineering  and  other  purposes 
were  also  shown,  claimed  10  be  harder  thin  the  Blue 
Staffordshire  variety. 

Mr.  S.  D,  Pochin,  of  Millwall,  was  present  with 
samples  of  bis  adamanline  concrete  building  stones,  plinths, 
quoins,  &c.,  also  flagging,  granite  kerbs,  &c.,  formed  of 
very  hard  and  durable  material  of  good  appeannce. 

The  Imperial  Stone  Company,  Limited,  East  Green- 
wich, were  also  well  represented.  A  leading  festnrc 
with  this  Company  is  Silicaled  Stone  Sewer  and  Watet- 
pipes,  the  latter  made  to  a  large  diameter,  combining 
great  strength  with  sanitary  requirements. 

Wilkes's  Metallic  Flooring  and  Eureka  Company, 
Limited,  Devonshire  Square,  E.C.,  sent  a  variety  of 
articles  to  which  iheir  material  is  applicable,  including 
every  purpose  for  which  natural  stone  is  utilised. 
Amongst  the  eicamples  were  some  very  creditable  fignie 
castings  in  concrete,  and  samples  of  stable  paviu'  as  laid 
down  at  Mailborough  House  for  H,R.H.  ibe  Priiiceof 
Wales. 


An  adamantine  clinker  of  buB"  colour  in  small  obloi^ 
blocks  for  paving  stables,  £c,  extremely  hard,  was 
shown  by  Messrs,  Towers  &  Williamson,  of  Little 
Bylham,  Stamford. 

The  various  Paint  Companies  who  claim  especial 
features  in  Iheir  productions,  most  of  whom  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  Sanitary  Record  on  prior  occasions, 
were  represented.  Amongst  them  were  the  lodestmctible 
Palm  Co.  (Browning's  Patent],  Cannon  Street,  E,C.  The 
Invisible  Preservative  (colourless)  solution  made  by  this 
Company  for  protecting  work  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  selected  for  coating  Cleopatra's  Needle 
when  that  monument  was  erected  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. It  was  recently  stated  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  ex- 
amined the  Obelisk  so  late  as  last  November,  that  he 
believes  no  other  solution  with  whidi  he  is  familiar  would 
have  proved  so  efTective,  and  that  the  Obelisk  is  at  the 
present  moment  sounder  than  when  the  solution  was  first 
applied. 

Amongst  the  other  firms  exhibiting  paints  and  damp- 
proof  solutions  were  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Co.,  A.  Leete 
&  Co.,  London  Road,  Soulhwark,  H.  Thompson  &  Co, 
( Magnet IcIOxide],  Merrow  Street,  Walworth,  and  Robert 
Morgan  &  Son  (Economical],  317  Bhckfriat*  Road,  S.E. 

In    paper-hangings   ^lessrs.    Woollams  &.    Co.,    Ilo 
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High  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W.,  as  usual  made  a 
moFt  artistic  display,  a  natucnl  consequence  of  tbc  fact 
that  some  of  the  best  designers  of  the  daj  are  from 
time  to  time  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  enterprising 
firm.  Messrs.  Woolloms  again  proved  their  power  of 
producing  the  most  el^ant  designs  in  all  shades  of 
colour  without  using  noxious  pigments,  every  specimen 
of  paper  exhibited  being  free  from  arsenic  and  otherwise 
innocuous.  The  pallenis  of  the  papers  comprised 
damusks  both  in  bloclcs  and  water  colours,  on  plain  and 
mica  grounds,  dado  decorations,  and  frieies  in  Italian, 
Genoese,  Indian,  Japanese,  and  English  designs,  the 
blending  of  colours  in  many  of  the  examples  being  very 
well  carried  out. 

Messrs.  F.  Walton  &  Co.,  Limited,  Sunbury-on- 
Thames,  exhibited  numerous  specimens  of  their  popular 
decorative  material,  '  Lincrusta  Walton,'  to  which  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  tbc  recent  International  Health 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 

The  Harding  Ventilator  Company,  of  East  Tarade, 
Leeds,  whose  patent  air  diffuser  was  fully  explained  in  the 
Sanitary  Recokd  of  February  15,  in  the  report  of  the 
Leeds  Eibibition,  exhibited  their  principal  appliances  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  without  draught.  Without  now 
going  into  a  detailed  description  of  all  their  specialities, 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  ingenious  mode  em- 
ployed in  casements,  illustrated  below.  The  fresh  air  is 
first  admitted  into  a  chamber  from  the  outer  atmosphere, 
and  has  then  to  pass  through  anumlierofgtass  tubes  before 
it  enters  the  building,  by  which  means  it  is  divided  into 
small  streams  before  nuxing  with  the  interior  atmosphere. 


For  dwelling  rooms,  or  where  necessary,  the  freah  air  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  series  of  fine  silk  g^uze  filters,  that 
can  be  l^en  out  for  cleansing  at  any  time.  This  method 
has  the  effect  of  cleansing  the  incoming  air,  a  mnst  essen- 
tial feature,  and  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  arresting 
the  loo  rapid  passage  of  the  air,  preventing  all  feeling  of 
drai^ht  or  sensation  of  chilL  The  room  ventilators  can  be 
made  of  the  most  ornamental  character,  and  their  inten- 
tibo  may  be  concealed  10  a  great  extent,  thus  preventing 
anypeculiar  appearance  in  the  room  so  ventilated. 

TheCambtian  Chemical  Company,  Limited,  no  Camion 
Street,  E.C.,  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  this  Exhibition 
their  Patent  Cambrian  Metallic  Ked  Faint,  claimed  to  be 
anti -corrosive  and  indestructible.  It  is  particularly  re- 
commended for  all  outdoor  work,  dther  for  wood  or  iron, 
and,  judging  from  the  testimonials  in  possession  of  the 
Company,  is  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  have  made 
trial  of  it.  It  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontypool, 
from  copperas  or  green  sulphate,  from  which  l^  the 
patented  process  adopled,  (he  sulphurous  acid  is  thrown 
off,  leating  n  pure  pigment  as  the  residue.  It  gives  a 
iinooth  and  glofsy  surface  to  either  wood  or  metal,  has 
considerable  covering  power  and  lasting  properties  ;  and 
has  been  proved  to  lie  welt-adapted  to  the  London  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  put  up  in  small  tins  for  private  use,  as  well 
*s  in  bulk  for  lai|;e 


A  large  collection  of  Fibrous   Plaster,  Carton  FicitE, 

&c ,  was  on  show,  but  presented  no  novel  feature. 

Hitchins'  Fire-Proof  Plastering  Company,  United, 
I  Gresbam  Buildings,  Bacinghall  Street,  E.C.,  hul  s 
half-limbered  building,  of  pleasing  appearance,  shoaiit 
the  method  of  fixing  this  valuable  material,  vhich  b 
adapted  both  for  internal  and  external  use.  It  is  nqipGal 
in  slabs  that  are  readily  fixed,  and  the  compositioa  it  Bi 
such  a  character  that  It  is  not  only  Ere-proo^  hot  ii  «f 
such  a  nature  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  cci^ 
covered  with  it  to  (all,  even  if  covered  with  water, 

Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  &  Eckstein,  Union  StRft, 
Borough,  S.E.,  contributed  a  noteworthy  collectioe  tf 
exhibits,  comprising  a  variety  of  appliances  eoeitiil 
in  the  construction  of  all  buildings  claiming  in  m 
sense  to  be  designed  on  sanitary  principles.  The  upl- 
ances  shown,  which  are  all  manufactured  by  the  niu 
themselves,  comprised  their  well-known  Patent  Seai- 
prism  Receding  Lens  Pavement  Lights  ;  lUumiiuli^ 
Lights,  for  cellar,  subways,  and  various  other  uses  :  Hir- 
ward's  Sheringham  Inlet  Ventilator ;  Improved  Hici 
Outlet  Ventilator  ;  Silk  Flap  Ventilators,  lor  prevenliol 
of  down-dmught  in  air-extracting  shafts ;  Hayvud't 
Venetian  or  Louvre  Inlet  and  Outlet  Vcnlilatois  ;  Fi^ 
Air  Mica  Inlet  Valves,  for  ventilating  drains  ;  Revolrat 
Archimedean  Screw  Ventilator  ;  Air-tight  Inipecdoi 
Cover  for  Drains ;  Improved  Circular  Iron  Stiircun, 
with  tread,  riser,  and  spandrit  in  one ;  ladly,  1  na 
simple  but  very  essential  appliance  in  the  shape  of  a  Sd- 


locking  Coal-plate.  The  two  illwtnitioiu  pvea  iitil 
in  its  respective  positions  of  fixture  and  remofal  dori) 
demonstrate  its  automatic  action.  It  conniti  of  apnlccl- 
ing  ring  fixed  in  the  pavement  into  which  the  MlMadiic 
coal-piale  is  dropped  and  immediately  secored  ik  lodal 
by  the  projecting  bolls  on  each  side.  It  caniKMbyaiT 
possibility  be  removed  from  the  outside,  while  '"  '" ' — 


dialely  released  from  the  inside  by  puhir^  up  the  utitlilll 
lever.  It  is  ^ncerely  hoped  this  safety  coatplate  "  ' 
widely  adopted,  and  so  lessen  the   number  oT  a 


r^upthewc^ 
lever.     It  is  ^ncerely  hoped  this  safety  coatplate  ■ 
adopted,  and  so  lessen  the   number  of  am 
ine  through  carelessly  fastened  coal-plotet. 

.R..JJ....    u .     ,     >? : 1._     -         T_     E_| 

Lights,* 


exhibited  a  variety  of  Friimalic 

lenses  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  flooring,  i , 

&c     A  bull's-eye  pattern  was  shown,  nraoE  caoifik  1» 

bear  the  traffic  of  horse*  and  carts.     A  pntt7i      

was  exhibited  comprising  encanuic  tilei  and  I 
suitable  for  halls  of  private  bcuiet.  Mr.  Ii 
patentee  of  this  comtonatloa. 
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itnprised  »  nrieijr  of  examples  of  their 


it  Self-jLcUng  Air-pnmp  Ventil&ton,  Mveru  very  wetl- 
_iied   toireb  bang  coas^caoDi.      Ridge  Ventibton, 
ea-|ripe  VentilBton  umI  Cowl*,  Ship  VenlilMors,  (or  which 


iMBpuiy,  their  patent  Air  Wturmer,  tea  MpplviDg  v 
vdi  air  to  nxnnt  and  public  bnildingi,  and  tneii 
■ete  and    economic    systenl    of   ventilating    wort 


itilating    worbmen's 
hibitg^   which  altogether 
dghtf  articles,  making  it  bj  hr  the  miMC  ea- 


A  Gate,  exhibiled  their  system  of  ventilation,  which 

' n  the  colomna  of  the  Sanitary 

us  arrangemetit  adopted  by  the 
k  Atdoos  in  Iheii  '  Extractor,'  of  utilising  a  down- 
nacht  to  Ibrm  an  np-cnrrent,  has  been  proved  to  be  most 
^^'~'       To  meet   the  demand  existing  for  a  limplr 

"sntilaling  a  singl" ' ""     '  "  "  "" 

r  without  the  u: 
XM  bare  tecentlj  patented  : 
hea  the  prindpte  of  their  t 

axitt  bnilding.     An  illnstralion  of  the  .     , 

i<ili1i<l  It  is  intended  to  be  fixed  between  the  ceiling 
■d  the  flooring  of  the  room  above.  Presuming  that  the 
■MiB  ornament  in  the  ceiling  is  pierced  to  allow  the 
«Med  air  to  pass  out,  it  is  drawn  into  the  '  bonnet '  [o  be 


iied  on  a  level  with  (he  ceiling,  and  lakes  Ibe  direction  of 
Ik  eahale-pipe,  and  is  carried  outside  the  wall,  where  it 
acape*  thtongh  the  square  box  opening  fixed  a  few  inches 
ioB  the  wall.  The  better  to  effect  the  exit  of  the  vitiated 
rir  an  inhaler-pipe  is  provided,  and  \>f  means  of  the 
ampet-ihaped  opening  covered  with  a  perfoisled  metal 
fawt  in  fresh  air,  which  is  carried  along  to  the  bend,  aod 
Men  the  exhale-pipc,  ihua  producing  an  additional  cur- 
■Dt,  and  passing  off  with  the  heaC^  atmosphere.  The 
(net,  which  are  all  on  a  level  or  parallel  with  each  other, 
vUf  reqaire  to  be  made  the  necessary  length,  and  the 
ypliaoce  can  be  easily  fixed  bj  removing  the  flooring- 
Maids  of  the  room  overhead.  This  vcntUator  is  inex- 
naive,  automatic  io  action,  free  from  dawn-draught,  and 
riD  rem^n  perfect  so  long  as  the  material  lasts. 

Mam.  Kite  &  Co.,  Cbalton  Road,  N.  W.,  made  a  good 
^plaf  of  their  welt-known  Ventilating  Appliances,  illus- 
nted  bjr  some  interesting  models  showing  their  working. 
Ae  the  last-named  firm,  Messrs.  Kile's  appliances  have 
«Ba  Ailly  described  in  the  Sanitarv  Record  on  former 
CcaMODs.  One  of  the  prettiest  articles  in  connection  with 
b>  Tctttilation  of  rooms  shown  at  this  Exhibition  was  an 
tqpuit  Wall  Cabinet,  for  erecting  on  a  chimney-breast,  as 
a  oatlet  ventilator,  so  arranged  that  no  loose  parts  are 
oanected  with  it  to  make  an  unpleasant  noise,  so  common 
a  chimney-breast  ventilators. 

Moms.  Smith  &  Stevens,  Leicester  Square,  in  addition 
B  toaw  wdl-devised  I^cks  and  Lock  Furniture,  exhibited 
hdr  ^tent  Door  Springs  and  Checks,  and  Gilmore  Sl 
Sarit*!  ventilating  appliances,  one  of  which,  the 
Itkon,'  il  of  the  antomatic  character,  opening 
I*  the  temperature  of  the  room  rises  or  falls. 
'  a  of  grates,  stoves,  kitchen-ranges,  and 


heating  apparatui  left   nothing  to  be  desired  so  fiu  as 
exceltencc  of  design  and  6nish  were  concerned. 

The  principal  display  was  made  by  Messrs.  Vales, 
Haywood,  &  Co.,  who  occupied  the  larger  portion  of  the 
east  end  of  (he  hall,  (he  wall  being  faced  with  a  row  of 
Mantels  and  Over-mantels  in  cast  iron,  wood,  marble,  and 
slate,  supplemented  with  Giutes,  Tile  Hearths,  and  (he 
usual  appendages  of  the  fireplace.  The  designs  comprised 
example*  of  the  Early  English,  Adams,  and  Queen  Anne 
styles,  many  of  them  being  of  an  artistic  character.  The 
liim  have  entered  with  considerable  spirit  into  the  manu- 
facture of  cast-iron  over -mantels,  and  are  second  to  none 
in  their  designs  and  celoaring.  The  exhibit  also  contained 
a  variety  of  hot-air  and  other  stoves,  kitchen  ranges,  and 
other  articles  in  cast  iron  of  their  manufacture. 

Messrs.  George  Wright  &  Co.,  Rotherham,  and  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  EC,  had  a  smaller  but  eiceedingty  good 
exhibit  of  a  similar  character,  amongst  which  we  noticed 
the  old  '  Bivalve '  Grate,  originally  invented  \si  Hr. 
Wright.  It  it  now  made  as  either  a  slow  or  quick  com- 
bustion grate  and  named  the  '  lolerchangeatile,'  giving 
perfect  control  over  the  draught. 

Mr.  James  B.  Fetter,  of  Yeovil,  was  also  present  irith 
his  popular  Nautilus  Grate,  which,  at  our  hands,  has  already 
received  the  high  meed  of  praise  to  which  it  is  justly 
entitled. 

Mi.  T.  J.  Constantine,  of  Fleet  Street,  exhitnted  bi* 
valuable  and  widely  known  ■  Treasnre  Range '  and 
economic  cooking  appliances.  The  Wilson  Engineering 
Company  had  a  stand  with  the  Ranges  associated  with 
their  name.  The  Eagle  Range  Company  contributed  their 
speciality.  American  patten)  stoves  and  ranges  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Wellstood,  of  Ludgate  Circus,  and 
Mesirs.  Poore  &  Co.,  of  Cheapside.  Gas-cooking  and 
heating  stoves  were  exhilriled  by  Messrs.  H.  &  C.  Davis 
&  Co.,  Camberwell,  A.  J.  West  &  Co.,  Lisle  Street^ 
Leicester  Square,  and  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Son,  Leeds. 

Mr.  Reoton  Gibbs,  Mill  Street,  Liverpool,  had  a,- 
working  model  of  the  healing  apparatus  made  by  him  for 
(o  many  years  past.  lis  capacity  fur  adaptation  is  alnum 
universal,  and  has  been  applied  to  Turkish  baths,  for 
drying  clothes,  brict^s  and  pottery,  and  for  churches, 
private  house*,  &c. 

Messrs.  Deane  &  Co,,  London  Bridge,  as  the 
London  agent*  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  had  a 
stand  containing  that  gentleman's  excellent  inventions  in 
cooking  and  heating  stoves,  bath  and  water  heaters,  &c., 
including  many  articles  for  laboratory  use  heated  1w  gas, 
such  as  muffles,  furnaces  for  crucibles,  blowpipes,  loi^, 
&c 

Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Palace  Works,  Newington  Green,  N., 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  England  Canadian 
heating  stoves  burning  anthracite,  under  the  lume  of  the 
Crown  Jewel,  exhibited  a  notable  collection  of  these 
economical  and  excellent  heating  appliances.  Latterly 
the  designs  of  these  stoves  have  been  very  much  improved 
and  mode  more  in  accordance  with  English  taste. 
One  of  the  new  ones,  named  the  'Ai^us,'  a  hue 
burner  like  the  Crown  Jewel,  holds  sufficient  fuel,  either 
coke  or  anthmcite  coal,  to  bum  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-two  hours,  a  length  of  time  unparalleled  in  stove 
burning.  As  a  hall-stove,  if  kept  burning  continuoosly 
through  the  winter  months,  which  can  be  done  with 
perfect  safety,  the  cost  of  fuel  will  not  exceed  a  few 
pence  per  diem,  and  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  \a 
any  requirement.  The  value  of  keeping  the  house  at 
something  near  an  equable  temperature  during  cold  weather 
is  now  generally  admitted,  and  no  belter  appliance  for 
burning  coal  or  coke  than  the  Canadian  stove*  can  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Hunt  also  exhibited  a  valuable  improve- 
ment For  kitchen  ranges,  which  can  be  attached  to  any 
existing  kitchener  without  taking  it  out.  Il  is  an  arrange- 
ment for  reducing  or  enlarging  the  fire  at  wilt,  forming  an 
economical  appliance,  and  one  calculated  to  assist  the 
[nok  in  an  emergency.  It  consists  of  a  means  of  lifting 
the  fire  towards  the  hot  plate,  and  take*  thefoiinof  abox 
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fixed  in  the  brickwork  at  the  back  of  the  ash-pan.  The 
few  appliances  now  in  use  for  this  purpose  rise  in  a  some- 
what semicircular  form,  but  in  Mr.  Hunt's  invention,  by 
depressing  a  lever,  the  fire  is  made  to  rise  in  a  completely 
vertical  position,  causing  the  heat  to  be  equably  distributed, 
and  enabling  work  to  be  done  with  a  very  small  con- 
sumption of  tuel.  It  has  also  the  advantage,  when  raised, 
of  preventing  the  cold  air  from  passing  over  the  top  of  the 
fire  and  cooling  the  flues.  It  wiU  be  found  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  ordinary  kitchener. 

Several  makers  of  electric  house  and  other  bells,  and 
burglar  alarms,  exhibited  a  very  creditable  collection  of 
their  inventions.  Messrs.  Eck,  Callow,  &  Co.,  Dean  Street, 
Hoi  born,  exhibited  Brown's  patent  automatic  indicating  and 
testing  fire-alarm,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  makers  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring  in  a 
building  fitted  with  electric  bells  to  which  this  appliance  is 
attached,  an  alarm  is  quickly  sounded.  Tne  fire  alarm 
consists  of  a  thin  ribbon  of  metal  that  fuses  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  so  sets  the  entire  range  of  bells  ringing. 
It  may  also  be  fitted  to  actuate  any  kind  of  external  alarm, 
and,  in  combination  with  Brown  &  Saunders'  single  wire 
fire  alarm  telegraph,  may  be  arranged  to  transmit  the 
alarm  and  locality  of  a  fire  to  the  nearest  station,  an 
advantage  of  considerable  importance.  Harrison's  patent 
burglar  alarm,  another  form  of  electrical  apparatus  shown 
by  the  firm,  appears  to  be  a  valuable  indicator  of  the 
burglar's  whereabouts.  It  is  fixed  outside  a  building  as 
near  to  the  top  as  possible,  and  connected  with  all  acces- 
sible windows  or  doors.  Immediately  on  the  opening  of 
either  the  circuit  is  made  complete,  a  loud  report  ensues, 
and  a  powerful  light  is  simultaneously  ignited,  which  burns 
for  a  considerable  time,  showing  the  house  where  the 
attempt  has  been  made,  and  presenting  a  chance  of  secur- 
ing the  culprit*  whose  nerves,  by-the-by,  would  probably 
be  rather  upset  by  so  unlooked-for  a  light  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Julius  Sax,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C,  one  of  the 
earliest  makers  of  electrical  appliances,  contributed  an  ex- 
cellent coUection,  including  house  bells,  burglar,  and  fire 
alarms,  lightning-conductors,  and  watchmen's  docks. 

Mr.  Geo.  Porter,  CuUum  Street,  E.C.,  also  a  well- 
known  manufacturer,  exhibited  his  system,  which  includes 
the  pneumatic  and  electric  in  combination,  every  push 
being  separately  connected  to  the  indicator  by  a  small  metal 
tube.  Mr.  Porter's  indicators  are  very  substantial  instru- 
ments, and  require  a  much  less  amount  of  battery  power 
than  has  usually  to  be  employed,  while  the  bells  ring 
effectively  irrespective  of  distance. 

Mr.  William  Pressland,  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington, 
had  a  collection  of  electric  bells,  including  examples 
suitable  for  railways  and  mines,  invalid  sets,  lightnmg 
<v:>nductors,  galvanometers,  &c. 

Messrs.  Gretton,  Mynn,  &  Co.,  Grocers'  Hall  Court, 
E.C.,  supplied  incandescent  electric  lights  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, the  Benson  and  Grubbe  dynamo  being  the 
apparatus  used. 

Galvanised  iron  tanks  for  domestic  and  other  uses  were 
shown  by  the  old-established  firms  of  Burney  &  Co., 
Mill  wall  Docks,  £.,  who  are  makers  to  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  Crouch  &  Jay,  Maroon  Street,  E. 

Specialities  in  locks  formed  another  feature  of  interest, 
one  of  the  most  notable  being  the  patent  '  Springless ' 
latch- bolt  locks  exhibited  by,  Messrs.  Chas.  D.  Douglas 
&  Co.,  Queenhithe,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.  In 
these  locks  the  latch-bolt  is  worked  by  means  of  a  metal 
block  poised  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  its  edges 
carrying  the  entire  weight  rests  upon  the  •  follower,'  and 
is  brought  into  action  immediately  the  handle  is  turned, 
taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  spring,  and  the  handle 
may  be  turned  to  left  or  right  with  equal  facility.  The 
advantages  of  this  principle  are  so  apparent  that  it  must 
recommend  itself  to  all  buyers  of  locks.  The  action  is 
more  easy  than  that  of  the  spring,  there  is  nothing  to 
become  deranged  in  use,  consequently  there  is  not  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  the  latch-t>olt, 
which  cannot  by  any  means  '  stick  '  or  refuse  to  move. 


To  this  action  the  firm  have  recently  applied  the  '  puh  * 
and  '  pull '  movement,  making  four  actions  for  actoatiog 
the  bolt  This  combined  application  is  the  most  peifec; 
mode  of  opening  or  closing  a  door  extant.  Mesvs. 
Douglas  &  Co.  also  exhibited  an  improved  mode  « 
securing  the  knob  on  the  lock-spindle,  that  constaK 
source  of  trouble  in  a  house.  This  invention  seems  to 
render  it  impossible  that  a  knob  should  become  loose  orbll 
off.  Another  improvement  shown  by  the  firm  was  a  lock  aaJ 
latch  for  a  railway-carriage  door,  which,  by  one  pressoR, 
and  that  of  the  gentlest  character,  latches  and  locks  the 
door  securely.  The  interior  construction  of  this  lock  is 
simple,  but  ingenious,  and  cannot  fail  to  effect  its  purpose. 
It  ha<i  already  received  the  approbation  of  one  oftke 
largest  railway  companies,  and  wherever  adopted  wiQ  be 
received  as  a  boon  by  travellers. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Biggs,  Leadenhall  Buildings,  E.C.,  exhibited 
his  patent  tubular  lock,  which  has  a  ball  latch,  eoablin; 
the  door  to  be  opened  by  a  '  push '  or  '  pull,'  the  fomitve 
being  fixed  on  the  door  and  not  attached  to  the  lock.  A 
patent  spring  door  hinge  of  an  ingenious  character  wu 
also  on  view  at  this  stand. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Kaye  &  Sons,  63  High  Holhon,  one  of 
the  first  makers  to  introduce  the  *  push  *  and  'poll'  lock, 
exhibited  a  variety  of  examples  of  their  specialities,  tk 
principle  being  shown  in  many  different  a4>pUcaiioos,  era 
to  latching  drawers  on  board  ship. 

Other  exhibitors  of  locks  and  their  appendages  wtre 
Messrs.  Chubb  &  Sons,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C., 
whose  collection  showed  very  fine  finish,  and  also  incladed 
locks  on  the  push  and  pull  principle,  a  plan  evidently  pn- 
gressing  in  public  favour ;  Broughton  &  Co.,  Queen  Vic- 
toria Street,  including  the  Chelsea  patent  refaabie 
centre-bit  mortise ;  Mr.  R.  Adams,  Great  Doter  Stmt, 
who  also  had  his  usual  collection  of  lanligfat  opoKc. 
reversible  windows,  spring  hinges,  &c  ;  Mr.  AUrei  GiU, 
9  Arthur  Street  West,  E.C,  &c. 

I.mprovements  in  the  construction  of  windows  vereikD 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  D.  TUcker,  &omley,  Kcal,  is  tk 
form  of  weather-tight  sashes  ;  Mr.  Harry  Petroe,  Gmi 
Portland  Street,  W.,  as  agent  for  Messrs.  W.  4  R. 
Leggott,  Bradford  ;  simple  mode  of  opening  and  cImbe 
fanlights,  skylights,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Meakin  &  Co.,  fiiko 
Street,  W.,  locking  windows,  reversible  sashes,  H-\ 
Pennycook  &  Co.,  Ironmonger  Row,  St  Lake's,  teofish 
openers ;  and  Mr.  M.  Williams,  Frodsham,  &  Co.,  CbetSi 
improved  metallic  casements. 

The  imitations  of  various  marbles  in  enamelkd  sUte  (or 
chimney-pieces,   &c,    were    well  set    locih  by  Me«i 
Sessions  &  Sons,  of  Gloucester,  a  firm  which  hu  takei  1 
leading  position  in  relarion  to  decorative  slate  sftidB 
generally,  as  well  as  in  the  different  sanitary  aj^iliuosts 
which  this  material  is  applicable.     Enamelled  s&te  ui^k 
were  exhibited,  facsimiles  of  those  supplied  by  the  fim  t> 
a  number  of  noted  public  buildings  and  railways,  aadvkkk 
have  been    largely  exported  to  Australia   and  foraP 
countries.    The  exhibit  also  inclnded  baths,  anks,  w 
linings,   and  other  decorative  articles  of  an  tntoetfC 
character.      Messrs.   Muldoon  Brothers,    Roman  Rflii 
Barnsbury,  had  also  a  good  collection  of  slate  goodL 

Sanitary  appliances  formed  a  conspicuous  featvc  tk  tk 
Exhibition.  Messrs.  Shanks  &  Co.,  Caonoo  Street  iid 
Glasgow,  made  a  good  show  of  their  mannfactBitit  t* 
nothing  new,  and  the  same  remark  may  apply  to  licfl& 
Capper,  Son,  &  Co.,  Ingram  Court,  Feiicbaidi  Stntt; 
Brazier  &  Son,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. ;  Boldiag&Sfl«i 
South  Molton  Street,  W\  ;  and  John  Smeatoo,  Inperiii 
Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus.  Stanford*^  P^ent  Toinfv 
stoneware  pipes  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Oo^  ot  Atfi^ 
friars,  E.C. 

Mottle's  Patent  Elarth  Closet  Company,  Garrick  SuxAt 
Covent  Garden,  noade  a  fully  representative  diqib^  " 
their  various  pattern  closets^  on  which  it  is  nniinimiy* 
make  further  comment 

Messrs.  Ewart  &  Son,  346  Eostoa  RoadU  did  •* 
exhibit  anything  particularly  no¥el»  but  many  obfectt  <■ 
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«c  character.  Their  stand  conlaine<I  specimens 
eireryttaiT^  id  the  shape  of  Iheir  roanufac- 
cles  and  decorative  line  work.  The  dispJay 
I  Komui  listbs,  the  Zenobia,  and  MoncrielT 
iths,  and  othen  of  a  cheaper  characler,  their 
Caiifonl '  or  iastantaneaui  waterhealer  ;  avariety 
}w  conservalories  and  flower-boies  and  their 
s  and  smoke  curers,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
uid  Prince.  TTw  decorative  linc  work  for  roofs 
mameDtation  of  buildings  was  of  the  most  varied 
.  illutlraiing  how  cheaply  aad  effectively  this 
■an  be  utilised  for  such  purposes, 
alius  Muller,  Dashwood  House,  New  Broad 
.C,  eihibired  an  ingenious  invention  made  at 
laFen  on  the  Rhine,  for  Rxing  under  the  cover- 
roc's,  and  under  floors  in  healing  and  drying 
nenti,  ice  cellars,  &c.  It  is  made  in  the  form 
and  slabs  of  iinall  pieces  of  cork  cemented  to- 
I'he  bricks  are  very  light,  and  besides  being 
•conductors  for  heal  or  cold,  are  well  adapted  for 
;  sound.  A  small  house  was  exhibited,  built 
f  Ihe  material  with  the  addition  of  a  few  wood 
Patent  cork  mouldings  for  steam  and  hot -water 
iters,  &c,  were  also  shown,  and  a  Grc-proof  non. 
fl  material  supplied  in  a  dry  powder.  This  is 
to  be  apphed  to  any  kind  of  pipe  or  flue  pasting 
later,  or  superheitnl  steam.  It  is  said  to  adhere 
ly,  and  to  resist  all  external  influences. 
.  F.  Orme  &  Co.,  St.  Andrew  Street,  E.G.,  sent 
idable  collection  of  wood  and  metal  working 
y,  including  drilling  machines,  saw  benches, 
lachines,  tire  benders,  lathes,  &c.  Many  of  the 
were  of  American  manufacture,  and  were  fine 
s  of  workmanship  and  finish.  Pumps  of  Ameti- 
:  were  also  conspicuous,  a  notable  one  being  a 
d  rotary  pump  for  steamboats,  mines,  &c. 
.  J.  Hopkiuson  &  Co.,  Huddersfield,  exhibited  a 
it i -collapsible  hot-water  cylinder  for  balbs  and 
hot-water  appliances.  This  cylinder  is  formed 
ntal  corrugations,  producing  immense  strength, 
:nling  the  unsightly  bulging  or  collapsing  that 
s  occdrs  in  cylinders  made  of  plain  sheet  metal, 
:  C'jnsequently  aUe  to  withstand  a  much  greater 
f  pressure. 

illesden  Paper  Co.,  34  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  and 
I,  were  present  with  ipecimens  of  the  various 
vhich  their  material  is  adaptable.  It  has  been 
ly  adopted  by  Government  for  the  Egyptian 
L  Amongst  the  most  notable  articles  shown  was 
rheel,  the  buckets  being  made  entirely  of  the 
id  a  water-tank  of  the  same  material,  intended  to 
its  waterproof  qualities. 

client  assortment  of  draining  and  other  levels, 
slaves,  and  other  scientific  instruments  were 
I  Joseph  Davis  &  Co.,  6  Kenningt on- park-road, 
luding  a  la^  collection  of  their  Fitiroy  barom- 
which  note  has  been  taken  on  several  previous 

.  Panctas  Iron  Works,  Pancras-road,  N.W,,  sent 
>llection  of  stable,  cowhouse,  and  piggery  fittings, 
F  roanufacturea  to  which  they  have  given  much 
,  and  for  the  excellence  of  which  they  are  univer- 
nitted  to  compare  favourably  with  their  com- 
Not  less  noteworthy  were  the  examples  of 
'T^ed  ironwork  forming  part  of  this  display. 
.  Hodkinson  &  Clarke,  Limited,  Small  Heath, 
am,  wboae  specialities  have  often  been  described 
NiTAiv  Record,  contributed  their  uual  quota 
ing  shutters,  window  blinds,  stajned  and  painted 
tds,  &c,  exhibited  through  the  medium  of  the 
ection  that  always  forms  a  conspieuoui  feature  at 
JbiiioDs. 

»doD  Patent  Automatic  Didnfector  Company, 
I  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  exhibited  their  excellent 
.  lot  attkching  to  any  kind  of  water-clotel  01 
''         '      barge  of  ■  disinfectant  every 


time  the  apparatus  is  used.  Although  this  apparatus  has 
been  fully  described  in  the  Sanitarv  Rscord  on  a  prior 
occasion,  we  make  no  apol'^y  for  reverting   to  it  again. 


Illustrations  of  it  are  appended,  fixed  to  a  closet,  and 
not  fitted.  Small  as  the  appliance  i«,  it  will  hold  sufficient 
disinfectant  for  10,000  gallons  of  water.  It  is  easily  fixed, 
inexpensive,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  tenant  should 
change  of  residence  supervene. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts,  Haslemere,  Surrey,  exhibited  his 
Patent  Rain-water  Separator,  on  invention  of  considerable 
value,  particularly  in  country  districts,  where  rain-water 
forms  such  an  important  item  in  domestic  water  sopply. 
This  apparatus  hu  also  received  detailed  description  at 
our  hands  when  shown  at  former  exhibitions. 

A  very  useful  invention,consisting  of  metal  laths  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  wooden  ones  for  ceilings  and 
partitions,  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Edwards,  54  Gresham 
Street,  E.C.,  also  dove-tailed  corrugated  iron  sheets  for 
use  in  combination  with  Portland  cement  for  fire-resisting 
floors,  partitions,  &c  These  inventions  deserve  higli 
commendation  and  universal  adoption. 

Messrs.  Groom  &  Co.,  Clerkenwell  Road,  commanded 
considerable  attention  tor  the  many  excellent  domestic 
culinary  articles  shown  on  their  stand,  including  theii 
popular  potato  steamer,  shown  inaction.  AttheNational 
Health  Society's  Exhilution  held  at  HumjAieys  Hall  in 
June  1SS3,  a  diploma  was  awarded  to  it,  and  it  has  since 
received  other  commendations  and  medals.  As  a  cooker 
of  potatoes  it  stands  unrivalled. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Uaignen,  31  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Eastcheap, 
had  a  stand  containing  a  variety  of  his  Fillres  Rapides  ;  a 
name  that  is  &st  becoming  a  household  word.  Mr. 
Maignen  has  just  opened  a  West  End  dep6t  in  Pall  Mali, 
where  the  various  kinds  of  this  filter  are  to  be  seen  and  its 
simple  construction  explained. 

Fillers  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Batstow,  FMtte- 
fract,  Vorksbire,  the  principal  feature  in  which  was  that 
the  water  first  passes  through  slabs  of  nataial  stone,  and 
afterwards  through  a  block  of  carbon. 

Two  meritorious  inventioiu  were  shown  by  Mr.  H, 
Jonas,  Mortlake,  Surrey,  sole  agent  to  Dr.  NichoUs, 
the  patentee.  They  consisted  of  a  carbon  closet  and 
duit-bin.  The  first-named  is  a  square  galvanised  iron 
closet  having  a  wooden  seat.  The  lid,  which  is  hinged,  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  circular  box  containing  soot, 
charcoal,  or  some  other  deodoriser.  A  perforated 
metal  disc  let  into  the  bottom  of  this  box  causes  a  portion 
of  the  contents  to  fall  on  the  excreta  every  time  it  is  shut 
down.  As  a  gas-tight  joint  is  made  when  the  ltd  meets 
the  opening,  the  gases  rising  from  the  contents  are  ab- 
sorbed or  rendered  innocuous  by  the  antiseptic  mixture  in 
the  box  lid.  The  closet  has  two  strong  bandies  attached 
to  it,  enabling  it  to  be  removed  for  emptying,  the  contents 
forming  a  valuable  manure.  The  dn*t-&n  is  secured 
against  the  escape  of  offensive  smells  in  a  nmilar  manner 
to  the  closet.  It  is,  like  the  closet,  made  of  stniiic 
galvanised  iron  in  different  sifea.  It  is  an  adminble 
invention,  and  supplies  a  long  felt  sanitary  want  io  the 
disposal  of  house  refuse. 

Hr.JohnGrundy,  Duncan  Terrace^  City  Road,  exbibited 
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liis  wum  air  veDtilatiug  grate,  the  mode  adapted  being  to 
utilise  the  chimne;  aa  a  heating  chamber,  and  cariy 
the  products  fiom  the  fire  up  a.  flue-pipe  in  lis  centre  to 
the  roof.  By  this  means  a  great  amount  of  heat  ii 
accumulated,  which  is  admitted  by  means  of  ventilators 
let  into  the  chimney- breasts  into  the  rooms  on  esch  floor 
immediately  above.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  with 
success  by  other  makers  and  is  worthy  of  more  general 
adoption,  both  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  waste  of  heat, 
economising  fuel,  and  reducing  smoke  ia  a  corresponding 

Messrs.  Turner  Brothers,  St.  Albans,  Herts,  exhibited 
with  some  commendable  invenOons.  The  '  Hercules  ' 
Gas  Engine,  patented  by  Mr.  Turner,  senior,  is  of  the 
vertical  type,  tbeone  exhibited  being  ostensibly  of  t  horsc- 
powci,  though  really  more,  even  in  its  nominal  capacity. 
It  is  excellently  made,  simple  in  construction,  compact, 
and  economical,  perfectly  quiet  in  wrorking,  and  there  is 
no  noise  at  the  end  of  the  exhaust-pipe.  It  is  also  notable 
for  the  absence  of  springs,  levers,  or  smalt  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  also  stated  to  be  one  of  the 
cheapest,  if  not  the  cheapest,  in  the  market.  A  cheap, 
coropacl,  and  well  made  Saw-bench  was  also  shotvn,  and 
there  were  several  specimens  of  iron  lift  and  force  pumps, 
an  important  speciality  with  the  firm.  Another  invention 
of  a  sanitary  character  exhibited  was  a  new  water-waste 
preventer  or  flushing  cistern,  well  named  the  'Simplex,' 
on  the  syphon  principle.  Its  advantages  over  many 
others  appeal  to  be  in  its  simplicity.  The  syphon  is 
formed  in  the  shell  of  the  cistern,  pipes  and  bells  being 
dispensed  with,  leaving  the  space  clear  and  unimpeded  for 
wonting,  examination,  and  removal  of  any  sediment  that 
may  eoliecL  As  the  watei  is  delivered  from  the  bottom 
it  is  nmseless,  and  there  are  fewer  working  parts  and  less 
mechanism  than  in  any  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted. 
A  single  pull  doum  of  the  chain,  il  only  for  an  instant,  secures 
the  entire  emptying  of  the  cistern.  The  principle  can  be 
applied  with  equal  facility  to  a  urinal,  and  it  has  the 
practical  advantage  of  being  very  low  in  price. 

Mr,  T.  P.  Cook,  34  Snow  Hill,  E.G.,  exhibited  a 
variety  of  Interior  fiuilders'  Fittings,  including  sash- 
fasteners,  cabinet  brass -foundry,  locks,  and  door  furniture. 
Of  the  latter  be  had  on  show  a  very  ingenious,  though 
simple,  arrangement  for  fixing  the  knob  to  the  spindle, 
known  as  Dennis's  Patent.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
most  minute  degree,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Cook  also  exhibited  his  patent  portable  duslMn, 
described  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of  Oct.  15,  1884. 


THE    DUBLIN  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  Sir  George 
H.  Porter,  M.  D.  ,in  the  chair,  Mr.  LaTouche  read  the  twelfth 
annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  number 
of  its  members  at  present  was  238  ;  that  the  income  for 
the  past  year  was  261/.  15^.  \\d.,  as  against  an  expendi- 
ture of  257/.  3;.  51/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  4/.  izj-.  dd.  The 
report  described  in  detail  the  work  done  by  the  society 


_  _  .  o  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
18S4.  Although  there  had  been  a  satisfactory  decrease  in 
the  death-rate  in  Dublin  for  the  past  year  as  compared 
with  1883,  and  also  with  the  ten  years  then  ending,  this 
city  still  retains  its  position  as  the  most  unhealthy  of  the 
great  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  points  to  the 
necessity  for  increased  vigour  in  dealing  with  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Oublio. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  regretted  to 
have  to  say  that  Dublin  yet  afforded  a  large  Held  for  their 
exertions,  having  regard  to  the  condition  of  many  of  their 
streets,  the  density  of  the  population  in  some  quarters, 
and  the  wretched  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes,  How- 
era,  be  wu  happy  to  say  that  ttte;  had  done  a  great 


deal  of  good  work,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  cany 
it  out  to  the  end.  There  was  no  doubt  that  that  assodi- 
tion  had  stimulated  other  bodies  to  look  to  ihe  suitaiy 
condition  of  Dublin.  For  instance,  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
lion  had  cleared  about  four  acres,  on  which  artisaas' 
dwellings  had  been  erected. 


A  NEW  AmbulakceLittee.— Mr.  Robert  H.  Nuihv, 
secretary  to  the  Sunderland  Provident  Dispensary,  and  tbt 
inventor  of  an  ambulance  emergency  case  which  has  nui 
with  considerable  acceptance  in  many  parts  of  the  cooDtir. 
has  just  completed  an  ambolaace  litter,  which  can  eitha 
be  i^ed  in  conjunction  with,  or  separately  from,  the  ambi- 
lancecase.  It  conustsof  two  bronied  irontube^SH 
in  length,  closed  at  the  ends.  These  are  kept  in  pcstioi 
by  two  cross-bars,  vrith  hooks  at  each  end,  and  accmed 
with  set  screws,  A  piece  of  tarpaulin,  6  feet  in  len[lL 
runs  between  the  cross- bars,  to  one  of  which  apilkirii 
attached,  and  two  shoulder-straps  or  slings  complete  ibe 
arrangement. 

Yorkshire  Sausages.— Fred  Smith,  general  hawlo, 
and  Robert  Wilby,  pork  butcher,  were  recently  tea- 
moned  at  the  Hull  Police  Court  for  selling  or  expooDcIx 
sale  a  large  quantity  of  beef  which  was  unfit  for  htm 
food.  It  appeared  that  Smith  had  purchased  the  aiase 
of  a  diseased  cow  for  161.,  and  disposed  of  a  panin 
ofitata  low  price  to  Wilby,  on  whose  premises  it  wu 
found,  along  with  some  diseased  horse-flesh,  ready  to  bt 
coDverted  Into  sausages.  A  plausible  defence  was  ofioed, 
but  Mr.  Twiss,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  said  that  it  n> 
one  of  the  worst  cases  brought  l^fore  his  notice.  Tbe 
public  had  a  right  to  be  protected  from  such  infamou  ud 
disgraceful  practices  as  the  traf&c  in  diseased  meaL  Bid 
the  defendants  were  committed  to  prison  for  two  mootbi 
each  with  hard  labour. 

Alderman   Cail,   of  Newcastle,    in  cansequni:e  'i 
constant  complaints  as  to  the  limited  and  inferior  nlR 
supply  to  the  dense  population  of  the  various  tomu  m 
Tyneside,   has  recendy  addressed   a  pamphlet  10  1^ 
authorities,   showing  how  an  abundant  and  satisbdnr 
supply  of  water  of  excellent  quality  could  be  obtaiocil  br 
the  above  district  from  Ulleswater  Lake  in  Cnmberluil 
and  Westmoreland.  No  insurmountable  or  very  eipem"c 
engineering  difficulties  present  themselves,   as  ibc  pn- 
pa«ed  souiceoftbis  almost  illimitable  supply  is  sitnie^K 
such  an  altitude  ai  would  enable  the  water  to  dexai  If 
its  own  gravity  to  all  the  villages  and  towns  silnitcia  d^ 
Tyne  Valley  as  far  as  the  east  coast.     The  pnctiobiEtr 
of^thts  scheme  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  year  iST4. 
when  a  carefiil  survey  of  the  district  was  made  hy»  a^ 
of  experienced   engineers  and  surveyor!,  at  the  iadiw 
and  cost  of  Alderman  Newall,  of  Gateshead.     Uafc""- 
nately  at  that  time  the  project  did  not  tec^ve  the  iMitf    | 
of  support   from   tbe  local  authorities  to  which  il  ■* 
entitled  ;  or  they  might  now  have  been  spared  the  *- 
pleasant  contemplation  of  a  possible  water-bmioe  dir*C 
the, ensuing   summer.      Alderman  Call  in  his  exhMB* 
pamphlet  also  urges  thai  the  Corporations  of  Ne«oA 
and  Gateshead  should  buy  up  the  interests  of  the  eiiaiv 
water  company,  whose  resources  are  'nadequate  to  Wi^ 
public  requirements  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  so  tliattba 
works  might  be  made  supplementary  to  tbe  more  cM- 
prehensive   Ulleswater    scheme.     There  are   at   praal 
only  about  900,000,0:0  gallons  of  water  in  stcre  it  te 
reservoirs  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gatesheul  Water  Cm- 
pany,     whilst    the    daily    consumption     in    those  !«•■ 
averages  about  13  millions  of  gallons  daily.     ItisMd 
that  at  least  550  millions  of  gallons  of    nto-  Bow  0* 


inthorities,  in  the  (ace  of  i 
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HinnCIFAZ.    FIirAHOE. 

MB  growii^  importance  of  tbe  financial  administTatian  of  Corpoiations  makes  It  very  d«)irable  that  sostoined  atlen- 
>n  should  be  dcToled  to  municipal  (inaoce  in  Ihe  columns  of  a  journal  which  chronicles  the  manifold  ramifications 
A  developments  of  public  hygiene.  With  this  view  we  purpose  to  give,  from  month  to  month,  a  table  showing  the 
irket  prices  and  other  valuable  particulars  as  to  the  consolidated  stocks  of  corporations  which  are  dealt  in  on  the 
sndon  and  Provincial  Stock  Exchanges,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  leading  ^ts  as  to  Municipal  Finance  which 
ive  tianspired  during  the  preceding  month. 

Hew  lunes  of  the  Uonth. 
Since  OUT  last  issue,  two  impirtant  corporations  have  come  into  the  public  market  as  borrowers  of  money.  The 
ommissioners  of  Sewers  o(  the  Ciiy  of  London,  who,  though  arrogalini;  to  themselves  independent  powers,  are  to  all 
tents  and  purposes  a  Committee  of  the  City  Corporation,  desire  £1,000,000,  which  is  to  be  expended  in 
deeming  eiialine  loans  bearing  a  higher  rale  of  interest,  and  in  effecting  improvements  now  in  progress  in  the  City  of 
ondon.  The  City  of  Glasgow  want  jf5oo,oao  for  much  the  same  objects.  But  whilst  Glasgow  demands,  and 
^renlly  obtains,  at  least  j£l(X>  cash  for  every  iQiOO  of  stock,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  would  have  been  content 
nthjfgfiper  cenL  Asa  matter  of  (act,  they  got  an  average  price  of  £^  lor.  iirf.,  having  offered  the  loan  by  the 
ilu  of  public  tender  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  c^it  of  the  City  of  London  is  3^  per  cent,  worse  than  that 
ifGla^ow.  Fiobably  the  reason  for  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners'  of  Sewers  Loan  is  in  the 
urn  of  debentures  to  bearer,  subject  to  annual  drawings,  and  repayable  in  twenty  years  ;  whilst  the  Gla^ow  Loan  is 

■  the  handier,  safer,  and  more  popular  form  of  Stock,  repayable  in  a  lump  at  a  Axed  date  (May  I  j,  1914}. 

The  securities  for  the  London  Loan  are  the  Sewers  and  Consolidated  Rales,  leviable  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 

■  the  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties.  The  rateable  value  of  the  City  his  enormously  increased  during  the  last 
ulf  century.  In  1831,  the  rateable  value  was  j^797,904  ;  by  1861  it  had  increased  to  ;£i,30l,l60i  by  1871  10- 
^476,616;  by  1881  to  ;f 3, 503,035  ;  and  it  is  now  ^3,613,133.  The  existing  loans  chargeable  on  the  rates  amount 
^  ;CM9I>(HIi  including  £6ca,ox>  to  be  extinguished  by  the  present  loan. 

Toe  securities  for  the  Glaignui  stock,  and  for  the  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation,  consist  of — (l)  Assessing 
(Kwera  over  the  city  (a)  for  general  police  and  statute  labour  purposes,  which  amount  in  all  to  11.  Jii.  per  £,  but 
Mt  only  exercised  to  the  extent  of  is.  4W.  per  £,  which  will  yield  at  least  j£lE4,txx]j  (i)  for  parks  and 
pDeries,  which  amount  to  2^.  per  ^,  and  yield,  at  least,  ^'24,1001  (i-)  for  the  Municipal  Buildings  Act,  187S  (idl 
?".£),  which  yields,  at  least,  ^12,200  ;  (2)  ihe  rates  leviable  by  the  Corporation  over  the  dty  and  outlying  districts 
or^  supply  of  [a)  water  and  (J)  gas  ;  (3)  The  properties  bclojiging  to  the  Corporation  connected  with  the  markets 
m  ilai^hterhouses.  In  addition  to  these  securities,  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  power  to  levy  a  guarantee  rate, 
alimited  in  amount,  over  all  lands  and  heritages  within  the  city  subject  to  assessment.  The  gross  annual  rental 
■(tkeCily  of  Glasgow  for  1S84-85  b'£3,4o6,37a  The  borrowing  posvers  vested  in  the  Corporation  under  the  pro-' 
'■hns  of  tbeil  Loans  Act  amount,  after  deducting  the  sums  set  apart  as  linkiag  funds,  to  ^£41246,334,  and  have  only 


Unexercised  to  the  extent  of  j£2,9i4,i9i. 
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REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

OF  HEALTH. 

'  Something  attempted^  sovuthing  done.* 

Aberdeen. — By  no  means  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
this  report,  which  is  a  careful  and  thouj^htful  production, 
is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  system 
of  compulsory  notification  of   infectious  disease,   and  a 
•description  of  the  homes  of  the  poor.     As  regards  the 
former.  Dr.  Simpson  has  much  of  interest  to  say.     He 
observes  that  in  Aberdeen  the  system  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily,  and  without  friction.     TTiis  success  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  cordial  co-operation  and  aid  of  the 
medical   profession.     Individual   members   have   several 
times  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  interests,  given  valuable 
assistance  for  the  public  good.     Apart  from  the  question, 
not  yet  settled,   whether  one  cla«is  of    the  community 
should  be  expected  to  be  so  self-denying,  experience  in 
the  working  of  the  Act  has  shown  that  the  Act  is  incom- 
plete, and  that  if  the  onus  is  to  be  laid  on  the  medical 
men  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disease,   the   same 
should  be  laid  also  on  the  citizens.     For  it  is  frequently  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  much  danger  to  the  public  that 
a  medical  man  is  not  called  in  at  all,  or,  if  so,  at  a  late 
period  of  the  disease  when  his  services  are  useless,  either 
to  the  patient  or  to  the  sanitary  department.     Thus,  in 
two  ways,  the  public  health  is  apt  to  suffer  ;  first,  by  the 
individual  not  obtaining  the  necessary  medical  attendance 
that  might  have  prevented  a  fatal  issue ,  secondly,  by  the 
spread  of  disease.     Purveyors  of  milk  and  dairymen  are 
especially  liable  to  conceal  infectious  diseases  that  may 
have  occurred  on  their  farms,  from  the  fear  of  personal 
loss  they  may  sustain  if  it  should  become  known,  and 
from  this  cause  great*  harm  frequently  accrues.     It  is  from 
these  unknown  (unknown  until  the    mischief  is  done) 
sources  that  people  frequently  owe  their  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria.     Speaking  of  the  homes  of  the  poor.    Dr. 
Simpson  has  a   painful  and,  unfortunately,   a  common 
•experience  to  relate.   Many  of  the  houses  inspected  during 
the  year  (and   they  numbered  over  10,000)  were  damp, 
dark,  ill-ventilated,  and  dirty,  requhrin^  light,  ventilation, 
repair,  and  cleaning ;    some  uninhabitable,    and  others 
overcrowded.     The  prevalence  of  these  conditions  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  the  authority,  for  by  continuous  in- 
spection and  energetic  action,  many  of  the  dreary  and 
unhealthy  homes  of  the  poor  have  been  quite  transformed, 
and  by  securing  dryness,  light,  and  ventilation,  have  been 
made  more  healthy  and  comfortable.     As  a  rule,  however, 
neither  the  occupier  nor  proprietor  appreciated  the  boon 
conferred  by  these  alterations.     Pending  the  decision  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  Dr.  Simpson  advises  his  authority 
to  proceed  slowly  in  the  matter  of  improvement  schemes, 
and  urges,  in  the  meantime,  a  vigorous  and  stringent 
enforcement  of  the  r^ulations  relating  to  houses  let  in 
lodgings.     The  health  of  the  town  was  very  satisfactory  in 
1883,  the  general  death-rate  (19  05  per  1,000)  being  lower 
than  any  previously  recorded.    From  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  also,  the  death-rate  was  below  the  average,  repre- 
senting 1*0  per  1,000.     Whooping-cough  was  the  most 
fatal  of   this    group,   destroying   63    lives  ;    diphtheria 
accounting  for  17  deaths,  typhoid  fever  for  16,  and  typhus 
for  8.  The  circumstances  attending  the  prevalence  of  these 
diseases,   as  well    as  the   measures    adopted    for    their 
repression,  are  carefully  recorded  by  Dr.  Simpson.     The 
infectious  hospital  proved  of  signal  service  during  the  year, 
although  the  means  for  securing  the  removal  of  patients 
were  quite  inadequate. 

Dundee.— The  fact  that  no  fewer  than  248  deaths  (of 
which  231  occurred  in  children  under  five  years),  nut  of  a 
total  of  550  referred  to  zymotic  causes,  were  recorded  from 
whooping-cough,  is  a  subject  to  which  Dr.  Anderson 
devotes  much  attention.  The  number  of  children  living 
in  the  burgh  under  the  age  of  five  is  estimated  at  19)735, 
and  iht  mortality  from  this  dise&se  alone  ie«Lch^  the 


terribly  high  rate  of  14  per  1,000.     In  asking  for  the 
causes  of  this  excessive  fatality,  Dr.  Anderson  is  of  opuuoo 
that  the  two  factors  mainly  responsible  for  this  widespread 
and  long-continued  epidemic  were  the  ignorance  of  many 
parents  as  to  the  serious  and  fatal  character  of  the  disease, 
and  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  from  inCected 
households.      There   is  a  general  opinion  amongst  tbe 
public  that  whooping-cough  is  a  mild  disease  of  chiklnB, 
that  each  child  must  take  it,  and  the  earlier  the  betts, 
and  that  no  precautions  are  necessary  to  protect  their  on. 
or  their  neighbours*  children.     It  is  indeed  singniar  and 
curious,  as  Dr.  Anderson  observes,  to  note  how  this  £riil 
and  pestilential  belief  survives  in  the  public  mind,  not- 
withstanding the  most  overwhelming  evidence  to  tbe  ooi- 
trary  annually  afforded  by  vital  statistics.     With  regM  to 
the  influence  of  school  attendance,   it  is  estimatfd  tlwt 
there  occurred  2,822  cases  of  infectious  disease  doriag  tbe 
year,  and  yet  there  were  but  40  applications  for  certificaia 
of  freedom  from  infection.     The  only  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  many  parents  and  teidim 
evaded  the  law,  and  Dr.  Anderson  advocates,  as  the  oolf 
remedy,  the  rigorous  punishment  of  every  ofiender.    Ty- 
phoid and  diphtheria  (which  together  caused  81  deaths} 
were  prevalent  throughout  the  year,  and  were  found  U/|^ 
in  association  with  sanitary  defects.     There  were  repeated 
outbreaks  of  typhus  fever  in  various  portions  of  the  dis- 
trict, which,  thanks  to  the  sanitary  organisation  of  tbe 
burgh,  were  easily  and  speedily  suppressed.  Dr.  Andena 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  utility  of  the  compnlsoiy  noti- 
fication of  infectious  disease,  which  from  the  6ist  bis  bea 
an  unqualified  success.     The  death-rate  from  all  caises  is 
estimated  at  23*91  per  1,000  of  population. 

Ipswich. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  this  bofoogb  cod- 
tinues  to  improve  under  Mr.  £lliston*s  able  sopervisioi. 
During  1883  the  arterial  system  of  sewerage  was  uMj 
pushed  forward  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  new  sewers hiviis 
been  constructed  in  upwards  of  124  streets  and  roids,  tbn 
relieving  many  extensive  and    populous  localities,    la 
dealing  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Elliston  propaly  remiodi 
his  authority  of  the  importance  of  seeing  that  all  boias 
are  connected  with  the  main  sewers  under  skilled  sapa* 
vision,  and  to  this  end  he  advises  a  house-to-hoose  ii- 
spection.     The  deaths  from  zymotic  causes  nnmbend97, 
being  equivalent  to  I '8$  per  1,000^  which  is  bdovtk 
average  of  the  previous  ten  years.     There  was  a  ihup 
epidemic  of  whooping-congh  in  the  spring,  and  modes 
became  prevalent  towards  the  end  of  the  year.    Scaihtios 
continued  to  crop  up  month  alter  month  in  varioos  parts  of 
the  districts,  but  only  10  deaths  were  registered  fron  tk 
disease.    The  Infections  Hospital  played  an  importot 
part  in  preventing  this  outbreak  from  assuming  epideae 
proportions,  and,  by  isolating  some  of  the  worst  cm  "^ 
gave  a  continuous  dieck  to  tbe  natural  rate  with  whkhtbe 
disease  would  otherwise  have  increased.     As  many  as  $t 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  removed  to  the  bospitaL  A 
large  number  of  these  were  adults,  who  passed  throy^h  t 
severe  attack,  but  in  no  case  did  tbe  disease  tenniaiie 
fatally,  all  the  patients  being  discharged  cmed.    Thcie 
was  a  marked  decline  in  the  mortality  from  typhoid  fevOf 
and  the  fatality  from  diarrhoea  was  below  the  avoafe. 
The  death-rate  properly  due  to  the  town  is  estiaited  at 
19*2  per  1,000,  the  lowest,  with  one  exception,  on  rcooid; 
and  Mr.  Elliston  takes  advantage  of  the  completioD  of  the 
tenth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Pablic  Health  Act  v 
emphasise  the  results  which  have  followed  from  its  esff- 
getic  administration  in  Ipswich.     At  a  low  csthnate  600 
lives  have  been  saved,  and  some  3,000  cases  of  sites 
prevented.     Having  regard  to  these  figures,  and  to  tk  lo* 
death-rate  recorded  in  1883,  Mr.  Elliston  hu  much  taam 
to  be  gratified  with  the  re^ts  attending  bb 
of  the  sanitary  laws. 

Thk  Use  of  Opium.— Dr.  O'Hanlon, ' 
of  the  Spenn3rmoor  Local  Board  District, 
use  of  opium  is  spreading  amongst  tbe  fi 
of  that  district. 
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DIETETIC  NOVELTIES. 


LONDON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY'S 
MEAT  PREPARATIONS. 

[ES  of  most  beaotiful,  delicate,  and  first-rate  prepa- 
of  Meat  hare  been  submitted  to  us  by  the  London 
acturing  Company.  Essence  of  meat,  transparent 
;ht  in  colour,  concentrated  beef  tea  of  a  delicate  yet 
ill  meat  flavour  and  odour,  and  turtle  soup  of  excel- 
lality,  are  the  company's  specialities.  Their  purity 
nuioeness  make  them  specially  adapted  for  invalids' 
id  they  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  appreciation 
eserve. 

company's  factory  is  most  elaborately  fitted  up  with 
digesters,  enamelled  pans  and  baths,  and  is  kept  in 
airabl's  condition  of  cleanliness  and  sweetness.  This 
cessity  both  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  ; 
:  factory  that  has  once  been  infected  with  germs  of 
position  can  never  turn  out  preparations  free  from 
md  possessed  of  unlimited  keeping  qualities.  The 
•n  Manu&cturing  Company's  preparations  are,  as  a 
-  of  fact,  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

SANITARY  STOVE-SCREENS, 
tpread  of  sanitary,  that  is  to  say  cleanly,  notions  is 
teed  in  small  things  as  well  as  great ;  from  sewerage 
re  ornaments.  Formerly  people  used  in  the  summer 
IS,  when  fires  were  given  up,  to  cover  their  stoves 
dust-collecting  paper  curtains  of  a  more  or  less 
nent  character,  which  also  impeded  ventilation  by 
limney.  The  willow -shavings,  which  were  also  used 
bright  stoves,  were  likewise  liable  to  the  objection  of 
ig  dust  and  blacks.  These  expedients  for  hiding 
itly  iron  stoves  are  now  superseded  by  small  folding 
ler  screens  placed  in  front  of  the  stove,  concealing  it 
ut  impeding  ventilation.  These  screens  are  generally 
of  stout  millboard,  painted  or  printed  in  various 
ts  suited  to  all  kinds  of  furnishing,  and,  if  carefully 
d,  add  to  the  adornment  of  a  room.  They  are,  of 
,  removed  whenever  a  room  is  cleaned,  and  the 
<tion  of  a  duster  removes  any  loose  dust  which  may 
idhered  to  their  surface  during  the  week, 
•ther  advantage  appertaining  to  this  form  of  screen 
coals  and  wo  )d,  which  Sydney  Smith  declared  to 
best  stove  ornaments,  can  be  kept  in  the  stove  all 
ar  round,  so  that  paterfamilias  can  have  the  luxury 
ire  on  a  chilly  evening,  even  in  the  summer,  with 
J  the  trouble  of  removing  the  little  screen  in  the  fire- 

srs.  Charles  Lee  &  Co.,  of  78  Milton  Street,  E.C., 
leld  an  exhibition  of  these  sanitary  stove-screens  at 
lanchester  Hotel,  Aldersgate  Street,  which  gave 
who  attended  it  an  opportunity  of  noting  the  variety 
loderate  price  of  these  pretty  appendages  to  the  fire- 
Much  mgenuity  has  also  been  expended  in  making 
screens  applicable  for  other  purposes  than  merely 
ding  the  fire-stove. 


REVIEWS. 

Vieari  Experience  (turn  Fourteen  Years)  in  IVorks 
fntermiitent  Dcwnward  Filtration,  By  J.  Bailey- 
«TON.     E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 

is  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Bailey-Denton's  well- 
I  work.  The  history  of  intermittent  sewage  filira- 
of  great  interest  from  the  time  when  Dr.  Frank- 
experimenu  were  published  by  the  Rivers'  Pollution 
lissionert,  on  the  Mersey  and  Kibble  basins  (1870) 
to  the  present  time.  From  one  cause  or  another, 
rstem  of  sewage  treatment  appears  to  have  met  with 


constant  misrepresentation  and  abuse  ever  since  it  was  first 
essayed  in  practice  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  in  187 1.  It  should 
be  generally  known  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Bailey-Denton 
recommends  the  use  of  intermittent  filtration  beds  in  con- 
nection with  land  treated  with  surface  irrigation,  reserving 
a  small  portion  for  osier  beds  for  the  reception  of  overflow 
waters.  Where  a  large  extent  of  suitable  land  is  difficult 
to  acquire,  the  proper  defecation  of  the  sewage  to  be  dealt 
with,  can  be  accomplished  by  intermittent  filtration  alone, 
at  a  moderate  original  outlay  and  without  the  slightest 
nuisance.  With  a  suitable  soil  and  proper  preparation  of 
it,  the  sewage  of  nearly  3,000  persons  may  be  treated 
successfully  upon  one  acre  of  land,  and  in  unfavourable 
soils  the  sewage  of  as  many  as  1,000  persons  can  be  per- 
fectly defsecated  upon  the  same  extent  of  land. 

A  complaint  that  is  constantly  made  by  holders  of 
surface  irrigated  sewage  farms,  b  that  they  are  obliged 
to  dispose  of  the  liquid  sent  to  them  whether  they  want 
it  or  no.  If  they  could  have  just  the  amount  of  sewage 
that  they  require,  and  at  the  periods  when  they  require 
it,  they  would  be  glad  enough  to  pay  a  moderate  price  for 
it.  For  instance,  during  a  continued  drought  the  tenant 
of  a  sewage  farm  would  be  very  glad  of  a  large  supply  of 
screened  sewage.  But  at  other  times  it  must  often  be  the 
case  that  he  would  much  prefer,  not  to  take  any  for  a  week 
or  so  at  a  time,  rather  than  flood  continuously  his  already 
supersaturated  land.  By  combining  intermittent  filtratioa 
with  surface  irrigation,  the  possibility  of  satisfying  the 
farmer  in  this  direction  is  arrived  at.  When  the  sewage 
is  not  required  upon  the  farm  it  is  turned  upon  the  filtra- 
tion beds,  so  that  the  farmer  can  satisfy  himself  completely 
in  this  matter,  taking  much  or  little  as  he  sees  fit.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  either  that  if  the  filtration  areas  are  pro- 
perly '  cultivated  in  ridge  and  furrow,  vegetables  can  be 
grown  upon  the  ridges  (out  of  reach  of  the  liquid  sewage) 
with  great  success.  The  use  of  osier  beds  springs  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  treat  the  overflow- 
waters  in  time  of  storm.  TbXs  water,  therefore,  is  turned 
upon  the  osier  beds  for  clarification  before  finding  its  way 
to  the  natural  stream  of  the  watershed. 

The  author  determined  that  as  intermittent  filtration  had 
been  somewhat  prominently  referred  to  in  terms  of  approval 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Dis- 
charge, and  as  the  first  edition  of  the  work  in  question 
was  out  of  print,  to  issue  a  second  edition  through  the 
same  publishers.  In  the  preface  to  this  edition,  Mr. 
Bailey- Denton  quotes  in  extenso^  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  a  favourable  description  of  many  of  the 
works  designed  by  him.  The  Commissioners,  in  con- 
clusion, compare  this  process  with  surface  irrigation  in 
regard  to  the  three  questions — Will  it  produce  effectual 
purification  ?  Will  the  process  be  in  any  way  objec- 
tionable ?  What  will  be  its  cost  ?  These  three  questions 
the  Commissioners  answer  practically  in  favour  of  inter- 
mittent filtration.  The  author  then  explains  the  present 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  several  farms  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  first  edition.  (I  e  subsequently  considers 
the  following  selected  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with 
since  the  date  of  the  first  edition  (1880)— 1.^.  Dewsbury^ 
Yorkshire ;  Withington,  Lancashire  ;  and  Watford,  Hert* 
fordshire.  In  each  of  these  cases,  even  when  the  proper 
conditions  have  not  been  fully  attended  to,  a  real  practical 
success  has  been  obtained.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  state  of 
the  brooks  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  that  the  author  says, 
concerning  the  Dewsbury  works,  *The  sewage  consists- 
chiefly  of  dye  wash ;  nevertheless  the  effluent  is  very 
good,  and  everyone  that  sees  it  is  surprised  to  see  how 
clear  it  is.  There  are  a  good  many  mill  hands  come  to- 
have  a  bathe  at  the  outlet,  it  being  the  only  clear  water 
for  miles  that  they  can  bathe  in.' 

These  additions  to  the  second  edition  add  considerably 
to  the  value  of  a  very  useful  work,  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  everyone  interested  in  the  subject — and  who 
nowadays  is  not  ?  Mr.  Bailey- Denton  has  published  many 
useful  works,  but  probably  none  of  them  are  of  more: 
I  general  value  than  the  work  before  us. 
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Ftuadations  and  Materials  used  m  Buildings.     Bf  John 
HOLDCN,  F,R.I.B,A„  F.S.I.,  President  of  the  Man- 
chester Society  of  Architects.    John   Hejrwood,  Min- 
chesler,  and  11  Pateinosler  Buildings,  London. 
Mr.  Holden  deals  piaciically  with  ihe  ordinary  problems 
in  building,   commencing  with  foundations,  the  circum- 
stances under  wbich  concrete  becomes  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  stability,  the  proper  method  of  laying  footings, 
and  other  msLlters.     His  remarks  on  the  sanitair  import- 
Boce  of  a  good  foundation  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

'You  all  know,'  says  the  aulbor,  at  p.  60,  'that  in 
large  cities  like  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
others,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  large  amount  of 
refuse  always  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  low  lands  are  eagerly 
sought  after  to  be  ived  as  lips.  This  is  all  vriy  well  10 
long  as  the  land  is  in  the  country  and  lying  idle,  but  as 
these  tips  are  generally  close  to  tbe  (owes  (the  closer  the 
better,  cartage  being  a  consideration),  as  soon  as  the  de- 
pression is  nlled  up  with  this  rubbl^ — very  often  partly 
nightsoil — the  owner  linds  that  his  latid  has  been  con- 
verted into  building  land  and  is  marketable,  and,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  consequences,  it  is  disposed  of  and 
built  upon.  In  Manchester  tbe  nightsoil  is  at  present 
dealt  with  by  the  Corporation  in  another  manner,  so  that 
we  must  not  credit  them  now  with  tipping  that  material ; 
but  Hatpurhey  and  CoUyburst  are  instances  of  this  mod? 
of  treatment  in  former  years,  and  I  well  remember  in  1865 
surveying  some  land  in  Hatpurhey,  dose  to  tbe  continua- 
tion of  Queen's  Road,  i  had  several  days'  work  there  in 
settling  some  boundaries,  and  the  low  land  at  the  side  of 
tbe  road  was  in  process  of  being  filled  up  with  nightsoil, 
load  tcrafungB,  and  rubbish.  The  stench  was  something 
horrible,  and  eCTeciually  spoiled  my  appetite  for  the  time. 
But  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost  by  the  owner 
.of  Ihe  land,  and  cottages  were  built  as  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  tip  as  was  practicable.  This  part,  of  course,  is  now 
aW  thickly  populated,  and  we  may  imagine  the  state  of 
these  houses,  built  of  the  lightest  materials,  with  little 
i^ard  for  sanitary  arrangements  (which  in  those  days 
were  very  much  worse  than  they  are  now),  and  with  not 
the  slightest  attempt  made  to  counteract  the  evils  existing 
■ttUw.  But  tenants  were  plentiful,  for  poor  people  are 
obliged  to  live  close  to  their  work,  and  must  put  up  with 
anything  in  the  way  of  shelter.' 

He  suggests  thai  where  land  has  been  filled  up  in  the 
manner  described,  the  authorities  should  not  allow  any 
buildings  to  be  placed  upon  it  until  the  plot  hat  been 
levelled,  and  a  layer  of  good  concrete,  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  think,  formed  over  tbe  entire  surface  intended  to 
be  covered  by  buildings. 

'  No  doubt,' says  he,  at  p.  61,  'the  landowners  would 
fiercely  oppose  this  expense,  but  when  by  such  means  as 
these  lips,  )uiA,  praclieaHyvalutleis,  is  made  worth  5^.  to 
J^d.  per  yard,  or  a  rental  of  from  too/,  to  150/.  per  acre, 
I  contend  that  the  owner  should  he  forced  to  spend  some 
of  this  gain  (towards  which  he  had  done  absolutely 
nothing)  on  tbe  land  itself  for  the  protection  of  the  public' 
Referring  to  the  importance  of  damp-proof  counes,  the 
author  recommends  the  use  of  asphalte,  strong  cloth 
pitched  both  sides,  fell,  or  lead,  discarding  slale  for  this 
purpose,  from  its  liability  to  crack  under  pressure.  He 
idso  advises  coating  the  outside  of  a  wall  with  pilch,  or  a 
mixture  consisting  of  3  lbs.  of  pitch  to  a  gallon  of  tar,  with 
a  little  naphtha.  This,  he  says,  will  decay  and  come  off, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  mortar  will  have  become  bard, 
and  (he  wall  will  be  kept  dry.  One  expedient  for  curing 
damp  walls,  which  he  says  he  has  tried  with  success,  con- 
lists  in  filling  in  Ihe  space  next  to  the  outside  of  the  wall  for 
about  lighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide  with  brick  rubbish, 
through  which  the  moisture  getting  at  this  part  will  perco- 
late into  a  drain  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  top  in 
such  a  case  is  covered  with  cement,  to  prevent  water  from 
running  off  the  walls  into  the  trench,  a  gutter  being 
formed  to  convey  it  away.  Mr.  Holden  very  properly 
recommends  the  use  of  non-absorbent  bricks  for  building 
purposes,  so  far  as  they  are  obtainable,  Uying  it  down  as 


a  rule  that  they  should  not  take  up  more  than  10  per  ccM. 
of  water.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  will  meet  «jdi 
uuqualitied  support  in  his  objections  against  the  gmatiiic 
of  walls  and  pargetting  of  flues.  That  both  piacticeiin 
often  made  a  means  of  partly  remedying  or  concealing  it 
fective  work,  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  we  cannot  alnjt  he 
cettaia  of  securing  the  desired  standard  of  non-porontj  ii 
every  brick  used,  and  when  so  much  water  is  liable  late 
absorbed  by  tbe  bricks  as  to  prevent  the  mortar  fioa 
setting  thoroughly,  grouting  is  advisable.  As  reganls  ik 
pargetting  of  flues,  it  is  practically  impoisible  to  gwd 
against  open  joints  in  internal  work,  and  the  paigeoaf 
forms  a  saf^uard,  althoi^h  too  freqnenlly  an  impofai 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Holden  advocates  keep- 
ing  basement  windows  as  moch  ai  possiUe  out  cf  Or 
ground,  thereby  dispensing  with  cellar  areas,  m\aA  be 
rightly  designates  >  filtby  nuisances.'  In  his  remarks  gjioa 
limber,  he  records  i^ome  curious  cipcrieocci  in  conDtcUB 
with  dry  rot.  In  one  case  the  fungus  attacked  the  ti>- 
bers  of  a  ventilated  floor  to  an  alarming  extent,  whik  iht 
floor  of  the  adjoining  premises,  which  was  unventiliu^ 
remained  unaHected.  We  agree  with  his  reoommoidua 
that  every  part  of  a  building  >houId  be  easy  ofacoab 
cleaning  purposes — a  desideratum  too  often  oTerlocbi!. 
and  also  with  his  remarks  upon  the  advisability  titnir 
ing  hollow  spaces  under  floors.  A  warning  that  van 
more  than  once  in  the  pages  of  this  tittle  pamphlet,  ibcaU 
be  laid  to  heart  by  tuilding  owners  aiid  irduledi'-u 
give  personal  attention  to  the  qualities  of  work  nd 
materials. 


Principes    Tahniquts    d'Assainisstmtnt    dtt    ViSa  i 

HaiitcUiens.  Par  A.  Wazon.  Pari*  :  Baudry  et  Ct 
This  is  a  remarkable  book.  Remarkable  in  two  nji:- 
firstly,  because  of  the  high  umform  merit  of  tin  vat 
itself  ;  secondly,  because  it  marks  in  so  powerfiil  a  muB> 
the  fact  that  France  is  awakening  to  the  claims  otBoiluj 


haustive  study  of  all  writings  bearing  directly  or  bdiiadT 
upon  the  subject  before  us — not  only  French  or  Genw 
writings,  but  Enf^ish  atui  American  also,  and  indailiat 
the  leading  technical  journals  in  both  countriei.  Bi> 
constant  acknowledgments  in  foot-notes  and  in  the  ten 
testify  to  this  fact  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  iqifca 
to  us  to  prove  that  he  has  passed  over  no  known  aaibori^ 
upon  the  subject. 

M.  Wazon  approaches  his  task  with  all  the  delibenlia 
of  a  practised  writer.  His  preliminary  division  of  Ik 
work  is  as  follows  ; — 

I,  The  supply  of  pure  water  to  towns. 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  water  to  bouses. 

3.  Drainage  of  houses, 

4    Drainage,  &c.,  <rf'  public  ways. 

S.  Publi 


supplied  to  the  house,  and  has  paiaed  away  w 
he  follows  it  along  the  sewers  till  it  is  used  to 


^  wuhiktA 
along  ll 
land,  and  eventually  reappears  to  join  the  ri 
mately  as  pure  as  when  originally  taken  from  tlil  MM 

This  work  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  tbe  problem  ol  b* 
tatioQ  in  connection  with  Paris,  although  *.  giealct  poniN 
of  it  is  of  course  applicable  to  other  towna. 

The  six  divisiiflis  of  tbe  work  are  again  inbdinM 
elaborately,  and  each  lubdiviiioo  is  cxhanxted  wiik  lb> 
deliberation  of  a  profesMi ;  in  Gtct,  we  ihall  see  tk«  IF 
the  author  eris  slightly  at  time^  it  u  in  machine  ■*'''' 
importance  to  arguments  which  m^iht  wdl  eosvaBct  • 
student,  but  would  have  met  with  Im  vkock  fmm  «i 
who  relied  more  upon  extoided  r^^^n!  cipuiwff  a^ 
less  upon  books.     For  U.  Wuoa  wi)^  we  aic  mk, 
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psurdon  us  if  we  assume  that  a  French  engineer  cannot 
unfortunately  have  had  much  professional  experience  in 
many  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  in  his  masterly  work. 

M.  Wazon  commences  by  considering  how  much  water 
is  necessary  for  an  effective  supply  for  all  purposes  to  a 
town  like  Paris.  It  appears  that  Paris  nominally  receives 
a  supply  equivalent  to  168  litres  per  head  per  day ;  but 
that  in  1881,  and  again  in  1882,  a  water  famine  was  ex- 
perienced  of  such  severity  that  placards  in  the  public 
streets  warned  everyone  to  economise  the  precious  fluid  in 
€very  pos<;ible  way.  The  only  town  in  France  which  is 
satisfactorily  supplied  is  Marseilles,  in  which  every  in- 
habitant receives  a  cubic  m^tre  per  diem.  The  experience 
of  New  York  curiously  enough  confirms  that  of  Mar- 
'seilles.  When  the  new  supply  from  Lake  Croton  is  com- 
pleted. New  York  will  have  a  total  of  350,000,000  gallons 
per  diem ;  and  as  (he  population  in  a  year  or  two  may  be 
taken  at  1,500,000,  it  will  be  found  that  each  inhabitant 
will  have  a  provision  of  a  cubic  m^tre  of  pure  water  every 
day.  Assuming  that  the  population  of  Paris  will  reach 
two  and  a  half  millions  in  1886,  our  author  concludes  that 
the  same  number  of  cubic  metres  of  pure  water  should  be 
provided  daily  for  that  town.  The  existing  means  of 
water  supply  to  Paris  are  then  carefully  considered,  and 
minutely  estimated  one  by  one. 

Rain-water  cisterns  are  never  of  much  practical  use  in 
large  towns ;  and,  in  Paris,  we  can  well  believe  M.  Wazon 
that  the  '  locataires '  of  the  Mansards  often  empty  into 
the  gutters  liquid  refuse,  which,  descending  into  a  rain- 
water cistern,  would  of  course  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  being  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Wells, — Of  these  Paris  possesses  about  30,000,  but  they 
are  unfit  for  domestic  purposes,  being  contaminated  by 
drainage  from  cemeteries  and  from  the  numberless  cess- 
pools still  in  use. 

The  main  resource  of  Paris  is  shown  to  consist  of  the 
following  sources  : — The  aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  which 
supplies  a  pure  water ;  the  aqueducts  of  Pr^  St.  Gervais 
and  Belleville,  which  supply  a  selenitic  water  hardly  suit- 
able for  drinking ;  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  whose  waters 
^re  only  fit  for  flushing  the  sewers  and  channels,  and  fire 
extinction,  &c.  ;  artesian  wells  at  Crenelle,  Passy,  and 
Butte  aux  Cailles  ;  the  aqueduct  of  Dhuis,  which  delivers 
a  pure  drinking  water  ;  the  excellent  water  of  the  Aque- 
duct de  la  Vanne ;  various  deliveries  of  the  relatively  pure 
water  of  the  Mame,  and  of  the  tainted  water  of  the 
Seine. 

These  sources  yield  about  459,000  cubic  metres  daily. 
Our  author,  after  considering  various  minor  projects  for 
increasing  the  water  supply,  enters  into  a  most  interesting 
description  of  a  project  for  bringing  1,800,000  cubic  metres 
daily  from  the  Loire.  .If  this  project  were  carried  out,  he 
jcalculates  that  the  total  supply  would  stand  as  follows  : — 
Present  actual  supply,  459,000  cubic  metres  ;  various 
minor  projects,  261,000  cubic  metres  ;  from  the  Loire, 
1,800,000  cubic  mHres  \  total  daily  supply,  2,520,000 
cubic  metres.  This  total  is,  of  course,  the  amount  which 
the  author  starts  by  requiring. 

It  is  laid  down  by  M.  Wazon  that  as  the  water  once 
taken  from  a  pure  source  is  kept  sealed  from  all  defilement 
in  a  proper  subterranean  aqueduct,  so  it  ought  in  like 
manner  to  be  kept  sealed  and  free  from  all  possibility  of 
pollution,  until  it  is  delivered  at  each  household  fitting. 
The  regulations  for  water  supply  in  force  in  Paris  are  com- 
mented upon  and  objected  to.  and  the  author  is  then  led 
to  examine  in  detail  the  ordinary  method  of  installation. 
The  first  objection  is  taken  to  the  use  of  lead  pipes  ;  various 
substitutes  are  examined— as  plain  iron  pipes,  lead  lined 
with  tin,  galvanised  iron,  tinned  iron,  enamelled  iron,  iron 
pipes  prepared  with  Angus  Smith's  solution,  and  lastly, 
iron  pipes  protected  by  the  Bower- Barft'  process ;  which 
latter  arrangement  seems  to  be  preferred  by  M.  Wazon, 
though  the  practical  difficulties  which  impede  its  general 
adoption  are  apparently  overlooked.  Storage  cisterns  are 
condemned,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  ; 
for,  says  M.  Wazon,  the  water  in  a  storage  cistern  is  never 


closed  to  dangerous  germs,  besides  that  they  are  subject  to 
visits  from  insects,  birds,  rats,  and  the  cats  that  follow 
them.  Such  cisterns  must  always  be  liable  to  contain 
much  organic  matter,  and  are  almost  necessarily  placed  in 
the  worst  position  to  maintain  their  contents  at  an  equable 
temperature — cool  in  summer  and  mild  in  winter.  M. 
Wazon  would  substitute  for  the  cistern  an  ingenious  appa- 
ratus (of  Carre's)  in  the  basement,  which  would  retain  a 
supply  of  water,  and  maintain  the  pressure  through  the 
pipes  even  when  the  public  mains  were  empty.  He  claims 
that  the  water  would  easily  be  kept  at  the  propter  tempera- 
ture, would  be  absolutely  safe  from  contamination,  and,  in 
case  of  an  accident,  instead  of  a  dangerous  overflow,  you 
would  have  only  a  pool  in  a  basement  cellar.  He  does 
not  meet  the  fact  that  this  would  be  a  far  more  complicated 
and  costly  affair  than  the  ordinary  cistern  arrangement, 
and  more  co«tly  and  troublesome  to  keep  in  order.  To 
take  one  small  point,  it  would  involve  the  use  of  nine  valves 
instead  of  four,  a  fact  of  importance  surely  to  all  who  have 
extended  experience  in  arranging  such  matters  for  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  householder. 

The  water-main,  after  leaving  this  really  ingenious  con- 
trivance, ascends  and  branches  to  each  flat,  and  delivers 
into  sealed  filter-cisterns  for  potable  water  and  into  waste- 
not  flushing  cisterns  for  water-closets,  &c  ;  in  this  way  it 
is  designed  that  from  the  moment  the  water  is  taken  from 
its  source  to  the  time  that  it  is  actually  drawn  off  for  use 
it  is  preserved  fresh,  aerated,  but  absolutely  free  from  con- 
tamination of  all  kinds. 

The  next  subject  treated  of  is  domestic  filters.  A  lucid 
and  careful  description  of  all  the  leading  filters  is  given, 
and  spongy  iron  is  selected  as  the  best  material.  Most  of 
the  ordinary  cistern -filters  are  objected  to  as  not  providing 
for  the  constant  aeration  of  the  filtering  material.  This 
objection  cannot  be  applied  to  the  simple  cistern-filter 
designed  by  Mr.  Bailey- Denton ;  but,  while  according  it 
all  praise  upon  this  particular,  M.  Wazon  points  out  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  filter  to  pieces  to  clean  the 
filtering  material.  This  would  militate  against  the  con- 
stant cleansings,  which  he  considers  of  so  much  importance. 
Our  author,  therefore,  awards  the  palm  to  a  clever  self- 
acting  closed  cistern-filter,  made  by  Carre  of  Paris,  which 
he  describes  and  illustrates. 

The  domestic  hot  water  service  is  next  treated  of.  Vari- 
ous systems  are  illustrated.  The  special  conditions  of 
Paris  life,  the  living  in  self-contained  flats  on  one  floor, 
render  the  supply  by  means  of  a  hot-water  cistern  unde- 
sirable, as  so  little  pressure  can  be  obtained  upon  the 
fittings,  and  consequently  large  pipes  and  fittings  have  to 
be  used.  Besides  that,  the  warm  water  that  is  constantly 
drawn  for  domestic  purposes  is,  we  are  told,  left  open  to 
contamination,  though  this  is,  as  we  know,  not  necessarily 
true.  M.  Wazon  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri- 
can cylinder  system,  with  some  thoughtful  amendments  of 
his  own.  He  then  treats  of  the  supply  of  water  to  water- 
closets,  urinals,  sinks,  and  hydrants,  and  reviews  the 
arrangements  made  for  house  supply  in  Paris,  adding  a 
series  of  well-considered  suggestion^  as  to  official  inspec- 
tions into  the  waste  of  domestic  water,  and  with  twelve 
clearly  defined  conclusions  sums  up  this  second  part  of  the 
volume. 

The  third  part,  like  all  the  others,  starts  with  general 
principles  and  ends  with  conclusions.  This  part  treats 
of  the  removal  of  Domestic  Residua  (drainage,  dust,  veget- 
able and  other  refuse).  Before  the  siege  of  1870  all  dry 
domestic  refuse  had  to  be  placed  in  the  streets  between 
7  P.M.  and  7  A.M.  But  since  that  time  it  may  only  be 
placed  in  the  street  at  the  time  that  the  carts  are  passing — 
that  is,  from  5  A.M.  to  7  A.M.  To  obviate  the  incon- 
veniences attending  such  an  arrangement,  many  concierges 
have  provided  receptacles  in  which  all  the  residents  of  the 
house  can  deposit  their  refuse  at  all  hours.  The  author 
suggests  the  addition  of  a  pipe  with  doors  upon  each  floor 
as  a  shoot  for  such  refuse,  although  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  objections  that  have  in  practice  been 
made  to  the  use  of  such  shoots.     The  connection  of  rain- 
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water  pipes  with  drains  are,  it  seems,  officially  ordered  to 
be  made  direct,  with  the  protection  only  of  a  small  iron 
syphon  at  the  foot  of  each  pipe.  This  is  rejected  for  a 
proper  disconnecting  trap,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
m  Paris  a  large  number  of  Mansard  windows  usually  domi- 
nate the  heads  of  the  rain-water  pipes. 

Internal  domestic  drainage  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter.  M.  Wazon  condemns  the  direct  connection  of 
soil-pipes  with  drains,  and,  rejecting  all  valves  as  a  means 
of  disconnection,  considers  in  an  elaborate  chapter  the 
value  of  a  water  trap  for  this  purpose,  and,  in  conclusion, 
advocates  its  use.  The  valuable  labours  of  Dr.  Car- 
michael.  Professor  Tyndall,  Wemich,  and  Raphael  Pum- 
pelly  are  passed  in  review.  And  Dr.  Miquel  is  shown  to 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Carmichael 
upon  the  vexed  question  whether  germs  can  pass  through 
a  water  trap  or  escape  with  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
for  he  says,  '  The  vapours  rising  from  the  most  impure 
waters  are  always  exempt  from  germs.'  Various  forms  of 
traps  are  considered  and  described,  their  ventilation  is 
very  fully  discussed,  and  the  author  proceeds  to  examine 
one  by  one  the  various  domestic  fittings  and  their  installa- 
tion, the  most  important  being  the  water-closets.  It 
appears  that  no  ordonnance  interferes  with  the  installation 
of  a  water-closet.  It  may  be  with  means  of  ventilation  or 
without  it,  against  an  external  wall  or  in  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  staircase.  It  may  be  connected  with  a  drain 
or  with  a  fixed  cesspit,  or  even  a  movable  one.  When 
rules  are  made  they  are  more  often  very  misleading.  Soil- 
pipes  of  cast  iron  must  have  an  internal  diameter  of  20  centi- 
metres (7|  inches),  and  if  of  glazed  ware  a  diameter  of 
25  centimetres  (9f  inches).  This  latter  diameter  is  obli- 
gatory also  for  the  ventilation-pipe,  which  has  to  be  taken 
up  from  the  cesspit. 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  large  soil-pipes  of 
glazed  ware  in  rapidly  built  houses  must  indeed  be 
appalling.  M.  Wazon  divides  the  multitude  of  closets 
into  three  classes— pan  closets,  wash-out  closets,  and 
hopper  closets.  The  first  class  of  course  he  dismisses  very 
summarily,  and  the  second  class  he  considers  imperfect, 
and  ultimately  prefers  the  last  class.  Amongst  the  latter 
class  he  commends  Hellyer's  Artisan  and  Vortex  closets 
and  Buchan*s  ingenious  Carmichael  closet.  Advising  the 
abandonment  of  the  usual  wood  enclosures,  he  describes 
them  as  <  enclosures  which  soon  become  the  receptacle  for 
dust  and  putrefying  leakages,  and  thus  con*«titute  a  veritable 
chamber  of  horrors  full  of  effluvia  and  of  dangerous  germs 
in  the  event  of  a  contagious  illness  in  the  *appartement.' " 

As  cesspools  are  still  largely  used  in  Paris,  and  are 
costly  to  empty,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
proprietors  are  opposed  to  the  proper  installation  of  a  pure 
water  supply  on  every  floor,  and  still  more  energetically  to 
the  use  of  water-closets.  The  various  kinds  of  cesspoob 
are  described,  and  amongst  them  we  find  the  movable 
cesspit,  i.e.  a  watertight  cask  of  the  maximum  capacity  of 
250  litres,  which  is  placed  in  a  cellar  under  the  foot  of  the 
soil-pipe.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  casks  often 
overflow  the  cellar  to  a  great  extent  through  not  being 
emptied  often  enough,  and  are  quite  incompatible  with 
the  use  of  water-closets.  The  various  systems  of  main 
drainage  are  described  and  illustrated  by  four  pneumatic 
systems,  and  four  systems  actuated  by  gravitation.  The 
English  system  by  gravitation  is  finally  recommended  for 
adoption. 

The  French,  German,  American,  and  Exglish  methods 
of  house  drainage  are  forcibly  reviewed,  and  here  we 
think  that  our  author's  rather  *  doctrinaire '  view  of  the 
subject  leads  him  astray.  One  of  the  immovable  axioms 
with  which  he  starts  is  that  all  traps  should  be  ventilated 
against  syphonage.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  drawings 
and  writings  of  ihe  principal  English  authorities  upon  the 
subject,  he  finds  little  or  no  mention  of  this  important 
point,  and  at  once  condemns  them.  Our  readers  will  be 
sorry  (if  amused)  to  find  on  this  black  list  Capt.  Douglas 
Galton,  Professors  Corfield,  de  Chaumonl,  and  Henry 
J^ob/nson,  and  Messrs.  Rogers  Field,  O.  Tarbotton,  &c. 


The  indictment  against  Mr.  Rogers  Field  seems  aped- 
ally  weak,  for  in  the  illustrations  to  the  Annotated  Modd 
By-Laws  (which  are  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Field's  coodeoBi* 
tioa)  he  only  illustrated  the  meaning  of  a  certain  text  pUcd 
before  him,  and  did  not  attempt  to  show  whit  he  oot* 
sidered  a  perfect  arrangemlent  of  plumbers*  work. 

Fortunately  there  exists  one  man  who  has  stftdit 
reputation  of  this  country.  Mr.  Hellyer,  in  *  The  PlniB 
and  Sanitary  Houses '  has  shown  every  trap  in  the  hoK 
ventilated,  so  England  is  safe  once  more.  Bl  Wa» 
does  not  appear  to  admit  that,  under  some  ciicomstace^ 
traps  do  not  require  to  be  ventilated,  and  certainly  dos 
not  appreciate  the  special  dangers  which  follow  in  the  toil 
of  their  indiscriminate  ventilation. 

The  English  system  of  house  drainage  with,  of  ooa^ 
the  ventilated  trap,  is  the  one  which  VL  Wazoo  rocoa* 
mends  for  use  in  Paris. 

The  fourth  part,  on  the  sanitation  of  public  ways,  \ak 
our  author  to  the  conclusions  that  impermeable  paveneiti 
should  generally  be  adopted,  that  the  planting  of  ties 
should  be  increased,  that  subsoil  drainage  should  bender- 
taken  in  low-lying  quarters,  that  special  precaotioittihoili 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  impregnation  of  the  soil  witkf^ 
that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  number  and  effido? 
of  public  urinals  and  water-closets,  that  the  detmiig  i 
the  streets  of  Paris  may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  vk 
it  should  l)e,  and  that  frequent  watering  of  public  wajs  11 
dry  weather  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  fifth  part  supplies  an  interesting  history  and  desciif- 
tion  of  the  Parisian  system  of  main  drainage,  and  discBm 
the  details  of  the  sewers  (manholes,  &c.)  in  comptdHi 
with  those  of  England  and  America. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  part,  the  Tarioos  Biethodidf 
utilising  sewage  in  connection  with  agricnltvil  had  at 
judicially  considered,  but  though  intermittent  fitoadoi  ii 
fairly  treated  of,  Mr.  Bailey-Denton's  happy  combiaitti 
of  the  latter  with  surface  iriigation  b  not  mentioDed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  throughout  is  fossBfome 
ally  methodical,  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  simple  tosek^ 
that  is  lucid  to  the  last  degree.  For  theK  reasoaiihe 
book  may  well  serve  as  a  model  to  many  practical  «dM 
in  England.  We  know  of  no  English  work  that  tioV 
this  subject  in  so  thorough  and  exhaustive  a  manner,  lal 
we  hope  that  M.  Wazon  will  receive  the  appndttic 
thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  his  very  useful  work. 


Robert  Boyle^  Ittventor  and  PkilantKropisL    A  Biop^ 

phical  Sketch. 
This  little  book  contains  a  biography  of  the  late  Robtf 
Boyle,  the  original  inventor  of  the  well-known  air-pi^ 
ventilator,  which,  however,  has  been  improved  oobfki 
son,  the  present  head  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Boyle  &  Ca. 

Robert  Boyle,  sen.,  was  evidently  a  most  eneigeiktf' 
persevering  man,  who,  early  in  life,  showed  reBazbft 
aptitude  in  mastering  scientinc  knowledge  of  all  kiadi   . 

One  of  his  first  public  acts  seems  to  have  been  the  all* 
bli'shment  of  depots  in  Glasgow  for  the  supply  of  piiiebR>^ 
for  the  poor,  an  article  not  to  be  obtained  at  that  tifl^ 
He  appears  also  to  have  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  tiae  it 
delivering  lectures  in  connectioa  with  missionary  aododff 
philanthropic  work.  These  were,  as  usnal,  iDntntti 
with  dissolving  views,  and  we  are  tdd  that  'the  whok  ^ 
the  apparatus,  even  to  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  tik 
lenses,  was  the  work  of  his  owa  hands.' 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  the  idea  of  dimianbi^ 
the  number  of  wars  by  making  war  more  terrible.  Wi^ 
this  end  in  view,  he  invented  a  detonating  powder  • 
great  explosive  force,  and  submitted  it  to  the  GoferaBCtf. 
by  whom  it  was  not  (in  the  inventor's  opinion)  pnptf^ 
treated.  A  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  ventibtioi « 
poor  dwelling-houses  apparently  led  to  the  gndsal  dew 
lopment  of  the  air-pump  ventilator,  which  pMMd  tkn^^ 
many  stages  before  it  reached  its  i»eseiit  lonn.     ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  book  before  us  is  filled  with  v 
monials  from  capable  Mritnesses  as  to  the  value  of  tk 
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-the  belt  tilted  extnclion  ventilator  before  the 
id  to  the  iDlelUgeiice  with  which  Messrs.  Boyle 
ed  it  in  Tuious  important  works. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PnuHcai  Plumbing.     By  P.  J.  Davibs.    Vol.  i. 

N.  Spon. 

:  forms  the  lirn  volume  of  what  may  be  regarded 
yclop^dia  of  plumbing  ani  kindred  subjects. 
r  is  an  eKperienced  plumber,  whose  writings  on 
,  in  the  Buiiiiaf  Nnis  and  o:her  papers  must 
noticed  b/  most  of  our  readers. 
:k  is,  no  doubt,  primarily  intended  for  the  in- 
f  the  young  apprentice  to  the  craft,  but  it  Con- 
ine nmnnnt  of  information  that  will  be  well 
1  by  many  others. 

jects  treated  upon  in  this  volume  inclnde  among 
my  others  :— The  production  of  lead  from  the 
s  subsequent  manipulation,  lead  casting,  tead- 
ng,  lead  milling,  solder,  soil-pipe  making,  1^ 
rint  making.  elt>ows,  bends,  and  joints,  traps 
sting,  cisterns,  fjllen,  sanitary  plumbing,  venti- 
lis,  hot-water  supply,  testing  drains,  tacks  and 
vater  pipes,  soil-pipes  and  traps,  waste-pipes, 

ventilUioa,  closets,  urinals,  lead  light  and 
ss  glaiing.  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  laudable  efforts 
e  work  inclusive  of  all  that  shall  be  of  value  I0 
,  gives  extracts  from  Acd  of  Parliament  having 
the  supply  of  wal:r  and  formation  of  drains, 
metropolis,  a  list  of  the  turncocks  of  (he  various 
in  water  companie;,  a  scries  of  examination 
3r  students  of  the  craft,  and  a  specification  of 
vork  which  he  has  kindly  added  for  the  use  of 
and  the  Jesniptions  in  which  are  ingeniously 
ly  references  to  the  book  itself. 
nill  things  indicate  the  care  with  which  the 
-een  compiled,  such  as  a  list  of  bo^ks  useful  for 
tice,  and  a  directory  of  the  leading  tradesmen, 
r  psrlion  of  the  work  is  pretty  well  known  from 
ady  appeared  in  print,  though  we  may  remind 
.  that  it  contains  an  immense  amount  of  really 
tical  information,  replete  as  it  is  with  tables  and 
'eceipts  of  considerable  value. 
r  to  see  that  Mr.  Davies  is  a  safer  instructor  in 

'  than  in  questions  of  sanitary  engineering 
t  called.  On  the  subject  of  the  size  of  soil- 
instance,  he  says  thai  his  practice  is,  for  any 
taintng  not  more  Iban  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
lul  a  frinch  drain  if  laid  with  a  good  fall,  olher- 
1.  For  houses  with  from  thirty  to  eighty  rooms 
id  with  a  good  fall,  or  ii-inch  otherwise  !  Has 
\  considered  what  size  sewer  would  be  required 
Fall  of  a  small  town,  for  instance,  if  the  drains 
ase  at  this  ratio. 

■e  very  few  works  thai  aic  free  from  blemishes, 
vork  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  though  tbe 
hat  we  refer  lo  is  one  that  can  be  easily  remedied 
edition,  if  the  energetic  author  has  only  courage 

the  process, 
de  to  the  fact  of  the  personal  ubiquity  of  the 
peaiing,  as  Mr.  Davies  does,  on  almost  every 
:  work,  from  the  title-page  lo  the  examination 
We  are  not  allowed  even  to  peruse  the  extracts 
.els  in  peace,  for  after  many  of  tbe  sections  the 
ican  to  comment  upon  them.  All  this  arises, 
from  a  genuine  desire  to  make  all  the  world  as 
inted  with  the  subject  as  Mr.  Davies  is  himself. 
idice  it  will  probably  be  found  lo  weary  the 

defeat  its  object. 

rk  is  profusely  illustrated  with  3,000  blocks, 
hich  might  very  well  be  improved  upon,  is  sup- 
a  good  index,  and  will,  we  doabt  not,  prove  a 

technical  standard  work. 


VENTILATION. 

I  Imst  that  you  will  be  able  to  grant  me  space  for  the 
following  remarks  in  your  valuable  columns,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  lo  ventilate  ventilation. 

I  am  writing  specially  in  reference  lo  the  system  of 
ventilation  lately  introduced  and  patented  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Smilh,  52  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E.C. 

My  attention  had  been  called  to  this  system  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  knew  that  I  toik  great  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  am  struggling  to  discover  which  out  of  all  the 
various  methods  is  the  more  perfect- 
la  the  year  1734  Dnoguliers  invented  a  plan  for  venti- 
lating which  was  by  propulsion,  i[  being  a  fan  enclosed  in 
a  box  ;  and  since  thai  period  we  have  had  all  manner  and 
shapes  brought  before  us  in  fans,  but  so  far  as  petfcciion 
or  satisfaction  is  concerned  the  results  have  not  been  satis- 
factory, all  system)  of  fan  ventilation  being,  so  for  as  I 
know,  simply  efficacious  in  creating  draught. 

Mr.  Smith's  system  of  ventilation  is  not  in  the  SIrict 
sense  of  the  term  propulsion,  and  yet  by  the  admission  of 
the  cold  air  clo«  to  the  Aoor  it  is  almost  turned  into  one. 

By  referring  to  ihe  drawings  in  your  last  number  illus- 
Irating  this  system  it  will  be  seen  that  the  air  introduced 
by  the  '  fresh  air  inlet '  strikes  against  a  plate  and  is  sup- 
posed lo  separate,  part  ascending  lo  the  outlet,  the 
remainder  taking,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  contrary 
direction.  Tlie  part  which  \i  supposed  10  go  downward 
strikes  gainst  1  flange  plale.  and  is  thus  supposed  to 
be  guided  into  the  outlet.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Ihe  air  in  Ihe  exhaust  will  simply  be  describing  circles, 
(he  top  of  Ihe  exhaust  being  perfectly  open,  and  little  01 
none  will  ever  lind  its  way  out,  and  certainly,  from  my 
own  observations,  not  sufficient  lo  he  of  any  advaotage  to 
(he  room  on  which  the  exhaust  is  placed. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Barnes  Austin  were  both  exceedingly 
kind  in  (rying  to  prove  to  me  Ihe  marvellous  efScicy  of 
the  system  by  means  of  the  anemometer,  which  I  told 
tbem  conveyed  no  idea  as  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
system  lo  my  mind.  But  iF  the  anemometer  be  a  fair 
test,  it  certainly  proved  their  system,  which  hat  been  so 
highly  eulogised  in  the  columns  of  the  Jima  and  your 
own  journal,  to  be  a  comaleie  failure. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  why  does  the  ^emometer 
remain  motionless  when  on  a  line  wilb  the  ceiling  in  tbe 
exhaust?  Surely  if  any  air  were  being  extracted  front  the 
room  .  the  anemometer  would  revolve.  Secondly,  why 
does  the  anemometer  remain  motionlessunlil  above  what 
in  the  section  is  termed  the  'fresh  air  channel?' 
Thirdly,  what  is  the  rea.fon  oflheaneinoineter  revolving  at 
such  an  increased  rale  when  near  the  sides  of  the  exhaust? 
I,  in  my  ignorance,  always  believed  that  the  air  close 
to  the  sides,  on  account  of  the  friction,  had  a  leu  velocity 
than  in  the  centre. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  system  I  can  quite  understand  the 
reason  of  the  increased  rate  at  the  sides  on  account  ol  its 
beiog  immediately  above  the  '  fresh  ait  channel  ; '  proving 
(hereby  thai  Ihe  current  which  drives  the  wheel  is  caused 
solely  by  the  air  which  is  passing  up  the  'fiesh  air 
channel.' 

There  ore  yet  other  points  which  Ithouldlikeexplained. 
Referring  to  jour  article  of  March  16,  I  should  like  to 


posed  to  be  able  to  battle  ils  <rBy  through  the  cold  t  What 
IS  the  meaning  of  '  nil  beine  performed  automatically  by 
natural  law?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following 
paisige?  'Syphonic  aclion  is  at  work  conitantly,  r^n- 
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Isted  by  the  requirements  of  the  room.  Thus,  if  one 
person  only  is  in  the  apartment,  sufficient  fresh  air  is  pro- 
vided for  him  ;  if  the  number  of  occupants  be  multiplied, 
so  the  action  increases ;  each  person  gets  a  proper  supply, 
while  the  extractor  is  multiplied  in  its  work  m  a  similar 
ratio.' 

The  construction  I  place  on  this  is  that  if  one  person 
enters  a  room  he  brings  in  by  some  miraculous  means 
sufficient  air  for  his  requirements,  and  that  each  successive 

eerson  brings  in  the  air  he  requires  according  to  the  time 
e  is  to  remain  in  the  room.  Were  this  possible,  it  would 
be  a  most  convenient  arrangement,  and  would  do  away 
with  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ventilation ;  but  until  doors  can  be  given  the  power  of 
calculating,  or  each  person  is  provided  with  an  air-bag,  I 
fear  it  cannot  be. 

Again,  why  should  Mr.  Smith's  apparatus  be  imbued 
with  reason  more  than  any  of  the  other  exhausts  invented, 
and  be  capable  of  exerting  its  energies  according  to  the 
work  required  of  it  ?  If  it  be  the  case  that  it  does  so, 
Mr.  Smith  has  proved  that  that  which  was  considered  in- 
animate is  animate. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  in  the  room,  as  further 
proof  of  the  marvels  performed  by  this  apparatus,  a  series 
of  gas-burners  were  lighted  ;  and  although  the  room  is 
only  about  15x12x10,  and  the  exhaust  of  a  sufficient  size 
for  a  room  (according  to  Mr.  Barnes  Austin)  40  x  40  x  15, 
the  temperature  increased  at  quite  as  rapid  a  rate  as  I 
have  known  it  in  rooms  unventilated,  and  the  air  had  as 
vitiated  and  exhausted  a  feel  as  in  the  most  stuffy  and 
unventilated  drawing-room. 

Walter  Henry  Drake, 

Bognor,  April  10,  1885.  Civil  Engineer. 


DRAINAGE    VENTILATION. 

Messrs.  Sharp's  system  of  '  house-drain  ventilation  ' 
and  illustrative  diagram  (No.  2)  is  nearly  a  facsimile 
of  one  I  saw  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  hung 
op  over  Stand  No.  468,  Class  22,  South  Annexe.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  anti-vacuum  pipes  to  the  closets 
are  extended  direct  into  the  soil-pipe,  which  I  think  is  a 
bad  arrangement,  as  the  soil  passing  from  the  upper  closet 
is  liable  to  choke  them  up.  Secondly,  a  '  single  *  instead 
of  a  '  double '  main  trap.  If  sewer-gas  is  absorbed  or 
driven  by  pressure  into  the  house-drain,  what  becomes  of 
the  'single'  trap.  It  is  immediately  blown  out,  and 
sewer-gas  passes  freely  into  the  system.  Surely  a  trap 
that  effectually  keeps  it  out,  which  the  '  double  *  trap 
does,  is  far  preferable,  never  mind  how  complete  a  system 
of  ventilation  you  have.  With  the  exception  of  these  two 
matters  the  diagram  was  exactly  similar  in  principle,  appli- 
cation, and  illustration. 

Bristol,  March  27,  1885.  H.  C.  B. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  HOUSE-DRAINS. 

Upon  reading  Sharp  &  Co.'s  illustrated  paper  upon  a 
syster^  of  house-drainage  ventilation  in  your  issue  of 
March  1 5,  it  struck  me  that  sanitary  schemes,  like  history, 
often  repeat  themselves.  I  suppose  it  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise, for  Solomon  in  his  wisdom  said  there  was  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  ;  but  although  I  claim,  myself,  to  be  the 
original  inventor  of  the  system  illustrated  in  your  paper, 
and  shown  as  the  double  check  system,  I  daresay  if  a 
search  were  made  houses  have  been  fitted  in  the  same 
manner  years  and  years  ago  ;  if  so,  I  must  content  myself 
by  claiming  the  merit  of  restoring  a  good  system. 

If  your  readers  waded  occasionally  through  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Builder  paper,  they  would  be  surprised  to 
find  that  many  appliances — such  as  traps,  single  and 
double,  air-pipes,  syphonage,  drain-ventilation,  and  other 
matters  that  are  continually  cropping  up  every  day  as 
Dovelties — have    all    appeared    in    that   journal.      The 


Builders  of  1 846  and  1847  are  especially  interesting  nd 
many  of  the  papers  that  appeared  in  those  yean  could 
hardly  be  better  written  in  the  present  day  ;  bat  we  aie 
so  slow  to  learn,  and  so  deficient  m  observadon.  Coming 
back  to  where  I  started,  Messrs.  £.  &  F.  N.  SpoD  pub- 
lished for  me  in  1876  a  small  book  entitled  <  An  Architect's 
Letter  about  Sewer-gas  and  House-drainage,'  whidi 
passed  through  two  editions,  but  is  now  out  of  print,  ind 
a  more  full  description  has  since  been  published,  and  I 
enclose  copies,  and  if  you  compare  them  with  Sharp  h. 
Co.*s  drawings,  you  will  see  that  the  principle  daimed  ii 
identical  to  that  illustrated  by  me.  I  admit  that,  readn^ 
my  book  by  the  light  of  the  present  day,  I  find  that  it  xuBf 
have  been  better  and  more  fully  expre^ed  ;  but  the  prio* 
ciple  of  a  (J -shaped  arrangement  is  unmistakable,  aai 
this,  taken  with  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  15,  pip 
338,  will  make  very  clear  that  the  action  in  a  downcast  or 
soil-pipe  has  been  anticipated,  not  only  by  my  pablie^ 
tion,  but  by  actual  examples  in  operation  many  jeas 
before  my  first  book  was  published.  Experience  Iw 
proved  that  the  system  is  not  continuous,  but  intennittesL 

Upon  the  principle  of  giving  credit  to  whom  credit  s 
due,  I  trust  you  will  find  room  for  this  letter. 

Clifton,  March  26,  1885.  Henry  Mastus. 


«A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  HOUSE-DRAINAGE.* 

I  think  Mr.  Ebbetts,  on  p.  427,  makes  some  mistakci 
He  refers  to  his  article  on  p.  253  as  a  *  homble  cootiifai- 
tion.'  I  think  he  might  with  more  truth  hate  laed 
another  adjective.  He  also  says  I  am  the  'maker'  ofi 
certain  trap.  Now  I  am  not  the  maker,  but  the  pueite 
of  it.  Mr.  Ebbetts,  in  trying  to  still  hold  ibrthliii  ap- 
posed '  new  departure '  as  an  original  ide«,  discovered  t 
few  months  since  by  himself,  says  that  in  cases  he  ki 
inspected  his  new  departure  was  only  applied  to  the  soi* 
pipe  and  not  to  the  drain.  But  had  he  looked  at  wf 
March  1883  drawing  he  would  have  seen  that  I  iUiiitiitod 
the  principle  as  applied  to  both  drain  and  soil-pipei  ai 
in  the  way  he  has  done,  only  I  prefer,  when  allowed  tod* 
so,  to  keep  the  waste-water  pipes  fire>m  sinks  and  hum 
ap«rt  from  the  soil-pipe.     I  here  give  a  sketch  of  wf 


^>j 


1 


Vendlatioo  with  the  Stream. 

1883  drawing,  which  can  be  compared  with  Kr.  EbW^ 
on  p.  253,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  I  showed  hov  or 
fresh  air  could  be  carried  down  the  soil-pipe  and  i^j! 
drain,  and  then  up  a  special  blow-off  ventilating  P*P^ 
back  from  the  house  side  of  the  interceptor  tnm,  wj* 
pipe  is  surmounted  by  an  exhaust  ventilator,  all  ts  V^ 
Ebbetts  now  also  shovrs.  I  would  not  like,  howeiffiJ| 
mislead  people  by  hinting  that  the  water-traps  at  v 
closets  and  sinks,  &c.,  are  superfluous,  as  Mr.  C^ 
virtually  does  on  p.  386,  when  he  says,  *  I  was  contijtf* 
that  if  the  traps  were  emptied  there  woald  always  be* 
current  of  air  passing  from  the  house  down  the  waste-pV^ 
Now,  I  am  convinced  that  that  idea  is  wrong,  *"^J^ 
Ebbetts  has  been  misled  bv  his  experiments  not  beat 
properly  and  more  fully  conducted. 
Glasgow,  March  31,  1885.  W.  P.  BuciU* 
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THE  DOGMATISM  OF  SANITARY  REFORMERS. 

The  criticism  of  the  Model  By-laws  under  Ihe  abuve 
heading  by  Mr.  Ebbells  on  p,  397,  although  smirl  in 
some  respects,  is,  on  the  whule,  rather  superficial.  Laws 
have  to  do  with  generalities,  and  require  to  be  dogmatic. 
'  Thou  shall  not  kill '  \i  a  law  which  all  may  be  said  to 
agree  lo — at  least  in  n  civilised  counlry.  Mr.  Ebbelts, 
however,  objects  to  this  as  being  too  dogmatic,  on  the  plea 
thai  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary 
I"  kill,  and  not  be  fairly  unlawful  so  lo  do.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  require  to  be  really  exceptional,  and  so 
■with  Mr,  Ebbetts"  objection  to  Ihe  dogmatism  of  the  Model 
By-laws  in  asserting  or  recommending  that  cisterns  used  for 
closets  should  not  be  also  used  as  drinking-water  cisterns. 

To  most  sanitary  plumbeiB  Mr.  Ebbetis'  quest ioa 
'  %ihelher  it  were  not  permissible  to  connect  a  valve  waler- 
cloiet  direct  from  a.  drinking-water  cistern  ? '  would  likely 
meet  with  a  negative  reply,  as  the  expression  '  valve  water- 
closet'  would  generally  call  up  the  idea  of  a  flramah  or 
some  other  water-closet,  with  a  valve  on  iis  euttei,  and 
with  a  valve  inside  the  ristern  for  il»  supply.  With  this 
lalier  there  is  danger,  as  referred  tn  in  th*  Model  By-taws, 
of  bad  air  going  up  the  aervice-pipe,  and  of  water  in  the 
ciiitem  being  conlaminaled  by  water  washed  into  it  through 
the  air-pipe  when  the  valve  is  opened.  There  are  thousands 
of  various  sorts  of  closets  so  litted  up  throughout  the  king- 
dom. What  Mr.  Ebbetts  meant  by  a  valve  water-closet 
was  one  with  a  reek  below  the  seat,  the  service-pipe  to 
which  came  from  a  cistern.  In  this  special  case  there 
would  not  be  the  same  chance,  of  course,  as  Mr,  Ebbelts 
has  explained,  of  bad  air  going  up  the  service-pipe.  There 
is  still,  however,  the  same  risk  of  contamination  from  other 
causes  connected  with  the  use  of  vraler-closels,  and  one 
which  in  many  cases  is  the  most  dangerous,  vii.,  that  the 
closel-cistem  in  one  flat  or  house  is  often  right  underneath 
Ihe  closet  above,  and  so  is  liable — as  has  happened  in 
thousands  of  ioslances — to  be  fouled  by  the  urine  and 
faeces  from  the  closet  above.  People  have  so  oiten  un- 
knowingly dmnlt  this  fouled  water  that  the  fraroers  of  the 
Model  By-laws  deserve  our  earnest  thanks  for  a  tittle  extra 
precaution  here,  instead  of  the  captious  criticism  awarded 
Ihem  by  Mr.  Ebbetts,  For  all  he  knows,  thisBy-htw  he 
attempts  to  ridicule  may  have  saved  his  own  life.  But 
iogiatitude  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

W,  P.   BOCHAN, 


PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 


Miss  Dutkie,  of  Ruthrieilon,  who  muniflcently  gave 
the  Duthie  Park  to  Aberdeen  at  a  cost  of  j£6o,ooo,  died 
at  the  end  of  last  month,  and  by  her  will  bequeathed 
£2,000  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  pork,  andy^i,ooo 
towards  the  formation  of  a  carriage  drive  along  the  bank 
of  the  River  Dee. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Corporation 
of  South  Shields  in  laying  out  the  Marine  Park  at  the 
entrance  to  the  River  Tyne,  which  when  completed  will 
make  this  one  of  the  moat  enjoyable  and  popular  resorts 
on  the  north-east  coast  —a  fact  already  appreciated  by  dis- 
criminating visitors.  Few  towns  have  mode  such  a  rapid 
extension  in  house-building   as  South  Siiietds  has  done 


peditncy.  The  business  premises  recently  erected 
Queen  Anne  style  at  the  comer  of  the  Market  Place  and 
King  Street,  as  well  as  others  in  the  same  street,  may 
faiily  challenge  comparison  for  good  workmanship  and 
artistic  taste  in  design  with  any  similar  buildings  erected 
elsewhere  in  Ihe  kingdom. 

'nie  Corporation  of  Newcastle  has  formed  a  skating 
pond  oat  of  Ihe  old  reservoirs  belonging  to  the  water  com- 
pany, and  situate  on  the  Town  Moor,  The  lake  is  pear- 
■bspe,  and  coveis  about  l^  acres. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

Yellow  Fever  on  a  Wear  Steamer. — The  screw- 
steamer  Rimpha,  of  Sonderland,  arrived  in  the  Tyne  on 
the  6th  Inst.  The  captain  reports  that  yellow  fever  broke 
out  on  board  during  the  outward  voyage,  resulting  in  six 
deaths.  On  arrival  in  the  Tyne  Ihe  vessel  was  boarded 
by  the  oihcers  of  the  Port  Siniiary  Authority,  who  took 
possession  of  the  clothes  of  the  dcccjsed  men  for  the 
purpose  of  disinfection. 

Pennv  Dinnerb.— The  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede.  the 
rector  of  Gateshead,  has  purchased  the  old  Primitive 
Klethodist  Chapel  in  Nelson  Street,  Gateshead,  with  tne 
intention  of  converting  it  into  a  cheap  restaurant. 

Excessive  Infantile  Mortality  in  Sundbrland 
AND  Newcastle. —Considerable  alarm  is  felt  in  both 
Sunderland  and  Kewcoille  at  the  continued  spread  of 
the  epidemic  of  nieatles,  which  is  now  very  prevalent  in 
both  these  towns,  particularly  the  former,  where  the  death- 
rate  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  exhibited  a  very  high 
average,  more  than  once  reaching  40  in  1,000.  The  author- 
ities nre  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic,  but,  unrorturuitely,  their  best  elTorls  are  too 
often  thwarted  by  the  gross  ignorance  or  culpable  neglect 
of  parents,  who  persist  In  continuously  and  needlessly 
exposing  their  children  lo  the  risk  of  inrection.  The 
School  Board  cannot  be  held  entirely  blameless  in  the 
matter,  as  their  earnest  co-operation  \i  necesstry  in  sup- 
port of  remedial  measures  for  tbe  prevcniion  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Unfortunately  School  Boards,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  seem  fully  alive  to  their  grave  responsibility  in 
these  matters. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


having  fur  iu  ob]«c(  Ihv  ptcservrntion  of  fiah  and  their  reUontifiD  tr> 
(he  nven.  Hie  riuua  obftade  to  thit  «nd  it  thi  potlmiDn  of  the 
water*  of  troaU  unnavig^ble  ilreanu  ti^  lotid  and  timiLd  matter  pound 
into  Ihem  tiy  various  induHriea,  which  render  ihem  until  lor  th« 

Rjence  to  aid  the  public  Hoitionliea,  One  of  iu  memben  bat  placeni 
at  its  diipou]  the  sum  of  j,ODa  fnoo,  which  It  has  dtcid«d  iq  Kpend 
In  givina  n  prize  for  a  thorough  stqdy  of  the  foUowinc  queAloni,  at 
once  biologiCBl  and  chemical  Mi)  Whu  are  tbe  itKaal  nbttauca 
in  our  principal  indiuthw  which,  when  mingled  with  the  water  of 
small  Ureamt,  render  ttiem  incocnpatlhlfl  with  ttlfl  eutienc  of  fi»h 
and  unlit  for  the  coniumptian  of  man  and  1 
and  indication  of  pnctical  n; 


Id  beaut    {9)  iDveuieaiioa 

pnrifyinc  wuv «a iiJeaTei. 

_.- . leader  it  idnocuoiu  10  Dih  wilhoat  tolerfeFing 

wiih  the  induitry.  cnmbiiiing  the  expedienti  or""""*  ■""  ■" ^~-" 

biuini.  iilEering  iMd  dicmicar  aients.    (3)  Scpan 
the  aabstances  wtudi  la  each  apecial  ioduur'  '" 


Juury  lull  tiih,  and  on  tba 

— , , of  edible  Bth  offen  lo  ihii 

deitnictioa  («)  A  till  of  the  riven  b  Belgium  which  uw  actuallr 
depopulated  bv  this  jitate  of  ihiafi.  widi  an  indication  of  llie  special 
imTuuHn  in  thcM  liver.,  and  a  lu(  of  the  edible  figh  which  inhsbiied 
them  bcfare  the  eflaUilhmenl  oflbe  lacloriei.     Ifameminril  judged 

e.Doo  francf  will  be  fliven,  ewn  though  ihe  iwo  latter  qiie-tions  are 
untouched.  Papen  should  t>e  legibly  written,  and  should  be  od- 
dreued  u  M.  Lugre,  PerpetuaJ  Secretary,  au  Palais  dai  Acad^miee 
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Brassels,  before  October  z,  1887.  Quotations  are  to  be  made  with 
great  exactness,  and  authors  should  therefore  mention  the  edition  and 
page  of  works  cited.  A  motto  must  be  selected,  and  the  names  in> 
closed  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope,  with  the  motto  superscribed. 
The  papers  sent  in  will  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  Academy. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

Anderson,  William  H.,  M.B.CM.Univ.GIase ,  has  been  re- 
appointed Nfedical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Hoxne  Rural  Sani- 
tary District,  Suffolk,  at  £6:>  for  one  year. 

Browne,  George  Henry,  L.R.C.P.Edm.,  and  L.M ,  L.F.P.S. 
Glasg.,  L.A.H.Dub.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  fer  the  Brynmawr  Urban  Ssuutary  District,  at  £^0  for  one 
year,  vice  Skrimshire. 

BvLfs,  Henry,  M.B.,  CM.Univ  Edin.,  has  been  appointed  Medical 

Officer   of  Health  for  the  Eccleshill  Urban    Sanitary  District, 

'  Yorkshire,  at  jQ^optr  annum  for  three  years,  vice  Aston,  resided. 

Carson,  Stewart,  UC.B.,  C.M.Univ.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  i  Division  of  the  Alston- 
with-Garrigill  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Cumberland,  at  ;C20  for 
one  year. 

Colli NCRiDGE,  William,  M.D.,  S.S. Cert. Cantab.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  London  Port 
Sanitary  District  for  the  ensuing  year. 

CovBRNTON,  Charles  James,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Knighton 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  Radnorshire,  at  £xo  for  one  year. 

EatonI  James  William,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng..  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bingham  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  £so  for  one  year. 

Foster,  Henry  George,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Guiltcross  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  Norfolk,  at  £^0  per  annum,  vice  Gurdon, 
resigned. 

Garlike,  Edward  William  Bennett,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.RC.S.Eng., 
has  been  re-ap(>ointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Cheshunt 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £^'i  for  one  yeir. 

Hardwicke,  Ernest  Henry,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  L.R.C.S. 
Edin.  and  L.M.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Hospital  for  Infectious  and  Contaeious  Diseases  of  the  Solihull 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Warwickshire,  at  £$0  for  one  year. 

Harper,  Robert,  L.R.C.P.£clin^  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Holbeach 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^is  for  one  ycAr jvice Robert  Russell 
Harper,  L.R  C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  resigned. 

Herbert,  Johnson,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin.j  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Whitby  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £2$  per  annum,  and  for  the  No.  x  Division 
of  the  Whitby  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £35  per  annum,  vice 
John  Taylerson,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  deceased. 

Herring,  John  Francis,  L.R.C.P.Edin..L.R.C.b. Edin.,  S.S. Cert. 
Cantab.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  Builth  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^3o  for  one  year. 

Jackson^  Thomas,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  L.S.  ALond.,  has  Men  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the^  Holbeach  division  of  the  Hol- 
beach Rural  Sanitary  District,  Lincolnshire,  at  £20  for  one  year, 
vice  Harper,  resignea. 

Jones,  William  Rees,  M.B.CM.Univ.Glasg.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Healthy  for  the  No.  3  division  of  the  Breck- 
nock Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £ao  for  one  year. 

Kbnyon,  George  Arthur,  M.B.Univ.Lond.,  L.R.C.P.Lond., 
M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Chester  Port  Sanitary  District,  at  £20  for  one 
year. 

Mackintosh,  Angus^  M.D.Univ.Glasg.,  L.F.P.S.Glasg.,  and  L.M., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Chester- 
field Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C4oo,  for  the  Newbold  and 
Dunston  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £361  and  for  the  Dronfield 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £20,  all  for  one  year. 

Marshall^  John  Ingham  Fearby,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  York  Rund 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;^8o  for  one  year. 

Mastsrton,  John,  M.B. Univ. Edin.,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.R.C.S. 
Edin.,  has  .been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
No.  2  Division  of  the  Alston-with-Garrigill  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;^2o  for  one  year,  vice  Walker,  whose  appointment 
has  expired. 

Murphy,  William  Ponsonby,  L.R.C.S.Irel.,andL.M.,  L.A.H.Dab., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wigton 
Rural  Sanita^  District,  at;^8o  for  one  year. 

Norman,  John  William,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ross  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  ;Cx5  for  one  year. 

Priest,  James  Damer.  lif.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum,  until 
Sept.  39  next,  vice  Arthur  Priest,  L.R.CP.Edin.,  M.K.CS. 
Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  resigned. 

Rees,  David  Valentine,  L.K.C.P.  Lond..  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Na  i  division  of 
the  Brecknock  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £^0  for  one  year. 

Renton,  William,   L.R.CP.KdinM  L.R.C.S.Edin.,   L.S.A.Lond., 
has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Knares- 
borough  and  Tentergate  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C6o  for  one 
year. 


Robertson,  John,  M.D.Univ.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  and  LI 

been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Cod^e 

Rural  and  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  at  j^iso  and  £^o 

year. 
Shadwell,  St.   Clair  Brockway,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.^ 

has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  W: 

stow  Urbsin  Sanitary  District,   at  £7$  per  ajinum,  7;V< 

resigned. 
Smith,  Mr.  Edward  James,  Manager  of  the  Bridlington  Bn 

the  York  City  and  County  Banking  Company,  has  been  ap 

Treasurer  to  the    Bridlington-  Guardians  and    Rural  S 

Auth'^rity,  vice  Harding,  resigned. 
Smith,  William  John,  L.K.CP.Edin.,  and  L.M..  L.R.C.S 

L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been   re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

for  the  Rawmarsh  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire, 

for  one  year. 
Verity,  Abraham    John,   M.R.C.S.Eng^  has    been   re-ap{ 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the    Bridgend  Urban  S 

District,  at  (,2^  for  one  year. 
Whitcombb,   Philip,    M.R.C.S.Eng.,    L.S..\.Lond.,  has  b« 

appointed   Medical  Officer  to  the  London  Port  Sanitary  I 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Gravesend,  for  the  ensuing  y 
Williams,  James,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re-appointed  it 

Officer  of  Health  for  the  No.  3  division  of  the  Brecknock 

Sanitary  District,  at  £^  for  one  year. 
Wotherspoon,  Thomas  Alhuij   M.D.Univ.Edin..   L.R.C.S. 

has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  I 

ton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Cumberland,  at  ;^6o  for  one  y 
Yates,  James,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-a|^ 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Newcastle-under-Lymc 

Sanitary  District,  at  £40  for  one  year. 

Public  Analysts. 

Allen,   Mr.  A.  H.,  has  been  re-appointed   Public  Analyst  i 

Borough  of  Sheffield  for  one  year. 
Hbisch.  Mr.  Charles,  has  been  re-appointed  Public  Analyst  ( 

Parish  of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  at  £so  for  one  year,  7is.  (0 

analysis  of  Food  or  Drug«  up  to  fifty,  and  $*'  each  beyooc 

42s.  for  each  analysis  of  Water. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspectob 

Nuisances,  &c. 

Bartlett,  Mr.  Robert  V.  O.,  has  been  appointed  Surve>-oi  c^ 
ways  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Wilton  Rural  Sa; 
District,  at  j^cos  and  ;C6oper  annum,  vice  Matthews. 

Bishop,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nul 
for  the  Elham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Kent,  at  ii' 
annum. 

Blood,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisao< 
the  Newcastle-under-Lyme  Rural  Sanitary  District,  ax  i 
one  vear. 

Boor,  ^Ir.  G.  C,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Homsey 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Bowen,  Mr.  Edward  Palmer.  Bank   Manager,  has  been  a 
Treasurer  to  the    Leominster  Guardians  and  Rural 
Authority,  vice  Daggs.  deceased. 

Chatham,  Mr.  John  Parke,  Solicitor,  has  been  appobted  0 
the  Sculcoates  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
shire,  at  ;C*oo  per  9nnum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  £. 
annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  sodi  i 
remuneration  as  Clerk  to  the  Assessment  Committee  and 
School  Attendance  Committee  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  ti 
and  fees  as  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Binhs«  &c.,  and  S 
ing  Officer,  vice  Mr.  William  Chatham,  deceased. 

Cooper,  Mr.  John  Richmond,  has  been  appointed  Town  Oe 
Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Walsall,  at  £i 
annum,  and  ;Ci35  per  annum  for  clerks,  vice  Wilkinson. 

CowDBROY,  Mr.  John  Tatem,  has  been  appointed  lospet 
Nuisances  for  the  Kidderminster  Urban  Sanitary  Dutr 
;^i23  per  annum  from  year  to  jrear,  vice  West. 

Crosthwaitb,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appointed  Ittspec 
Nuisances  for  the  Wigton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  i 
one  year. 

Darlington,  Mr.  Ralph,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Tovi 
and  Clerk  *to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Wizan,  a 
per  annum  and  costs  out  of  pocket,  with  offices,  trice 
resigned. 

Davy,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nmsu 
the  Hoxne  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Suffolk,  at  jC6o  for  oa 

FisKE,  Mr.  William,  Bank  Manager,  has  been  appointed  Tn 
to  the  Chepstow  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  AtttlKvi: 
to  the  Chepstow  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Auikorii 
Horsey,  resigned. 

Hardaker^  Mr.    Samuel,    has  been   appointed    O^lector 
EccIeshiU  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 
cent,  commission,  vice  Metcalfe,  deceased. 

Harpur,  Mr.  S.,  who  will  resign  as  Survevor  to  the  Merthn 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  AuuKnicy  in  June,  ha 
appointed  Consiilting  Engineer,  at  Ztso  fat  one  year  firo 
date. 

Harston,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Surreyar,  Inspe 
Nuisances,  Collector^and  Supenntendent  of  the  Ceaietcry, 
Guisborough  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Anthori 
Burial  Bovd,  Yorkshire,  at  iCxao  for  one  year,  vkt  1 
Hyslop  and  Metcalf. 

Harvey,  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  hat  been  appoiated  EagBM 
Surveyor  to  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Local  Boaid  aad  Uitn  Si 
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Authority,  at  ;£  350  per  annum,  with  the  assistance  of  a  book- 
keeper and  the  use  of  a  horse,  vice  Harpur,  resi;;ned,  and  ap* 
pointed  Consulting  Engineer. 
[LMR,  Mr.  H.,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Worksop  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  i,x%o  per  annum,  with 
office,  ztice  Tumbull. 
:likfe,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Swindon 
New  Town  Local  Board  and  Urbaa  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £w> 
per  annum,  vice  Mr.  John  William  JollifTe,  deceased. 
^RSDEN,^  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  to  the  Sower  by  Local^  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  Yorkshire,  vice  Lumb,  resigned. 
^SON,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Collector  to 
the  newly-formed  Ambleside  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  at  Ci^  P^r  annum. 
iLEs,  Mr.  Edward   Lomas,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 

Belgrave  I>ocal  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  Ji^%  per 

annum,  vice  Dra(>er,  rei^igned. 
\LOEK.  Mr.  George  Bellamy,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town 

Clerk  and   Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Hudders- 

6eld,  at  (fioo  per  annum,  clear,  with  offices  and  clerks,  vice 

Batley,  deceased. 
iBOKNE,  Mr.  William  Robert,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  of  High- 
ways for  the  No.  2  Division  of  the  Elham  Rural  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, Kent,  at  j^qo  per  annum. 
iRKER,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Birmingham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^zoo  per  annum. 
CRCIVAL,  Mr.  James,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Runcorn  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^ioo  for  one  year, 

vice  Barker. 
EAV,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisancer  for 

the  Brampton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Cumberland,  at  £»\o  for 

one  year. 
EES,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Guildford  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £tiyi  for  one  year. 
-IEE.N,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Northfleet 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  54/.  in  the  pound 

commission,  xtice  Sunnucks,  resigned. 
iMPsoM,  Mr.     John,  jun.,  has    t«en  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 

Matlock  Local  Board  and    Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £,icm 

per  annum,  vie*  Bourne,  appointed   Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  to  the  Shepton  Mallet  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority. 
MALLwooD,    Mr.   George,    has    been    re-appointed    Inspector   of 

Nuisances  for  the  York  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £\9q  for  one 

year. 
NOWDEN,  Mr.  David,  has  been  re-appointed  Collector  to  the  Louth 

Town   Council  and   Urban   Sanitary  Authority,  at  4^.   in  the 

pound  commission. 
TEPHENS,  Mr.  John  T.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuis- 
ances for  the  Leominster  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £^^o  for  one 

year. 
*H0MAS,    Mr.   Thomas  Lloyd,   has   been     appointed   Inspector  of 

Nni«acces  for  the  Builth  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £,^l  for  one 

year. 
*HORP,  Mr.   Septimus  James,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town 

Oerk    and  Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Bury, 

Lancashire,  at  ;^4ooper  annum,  with  offices  and  clerks,  vice  Bull, 

resigned. 
Walton,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Alston-with-Garrigill  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Cumber- 
land, at  £,70  for  one  year. 
^AYE,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Millom  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £,lo  for  one  year. 
^EZXBR,  Mr.  Harry  Wray,  has  been  appointed  Sanitary  Surveyor 

and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Chesterfield  Rural  SaniUry 

Dbtrict,  at  ;^i5o  per  annum,  from  year  to  year,  vice  Butterworth, 

resigned. 
'harton,  Mr.  Hugh,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Chester  Port  Sanitary  District,  at  ifio  for  one  year. 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  Blackpool  Urban   Sanitary  District,  at  ;^6o 

per  annum. 
riLKixsoN,  Mr.  Samuel,  upon  resigning  as  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk 

to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Walsall,  has  been  appointed 

Legal  Adviser,  at  £,ito  per  annum. 
^ILLIAMS,  Mr.  Evan,  has  be-n  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Bridgend  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^jo  for  one  year. 
''OOLLETT.  Mr.  George,  has  b.*en  appointed  Surveyor  of  Highways 

for  the  No.  i  Division  of  the  Elham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at 

j^iio  per  annum. 
Bright,  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  for  the  Bingham  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £,^o  for 

one  year. 


VACANCIES. 

Ibdical  Officer  of  Health  and  Examinbr  op  Gas  for  the 
Pari^  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlei:ex:  Z300  per  annum.  Applica- 
tion, 16th  inst,  to  T.  E.  Gibb,  Vestry  Clerk,  Pancras  Road. 

Ikdical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Portsmouth  Urban  Sanitary 
District.    Application  to  Alexander  Hellard,  Town  Clerk. 

Ibdical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Mutford  and  Lothingland 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  Suffolk  :  ;^5o  per  annum.  Application 
to  T.  S.  Allerton,  Clerk  to  the  Authority,  Lowestoft. 

^BLic  Analyst  for  the  Borough  of  Nottingham.  Application  to 
Samuel  G   lohnscn  Town  Clerk. 


Clerk  to  the  Pudsejr  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority* 

Application,  stating  salary  required,  aoth  inst.,  to  J.  A.  Lawson, 

Clerk. 
Surveyor  for  the  East  Kensington  District,  under  the  Metropolitan 

Building  Act.  1885.     Application,  aand  inst.,  to  J.  £.  Wakefield, 

Clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens. 
Surveyor  and  Water  Works  Ma.nager  to    the   Frome  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.    Application  to  G.  W . 

Bradbury,  Clerk. 
Surveyor    to    the  Lon^^wood    Local    Board    and   Urban  Sanitary 

Authoritjr.     Application  to  W.  H.  Taylor,  Clerk,  Golcar,  near 

Hudderslield. 
Surveyor  to  the  Broadstairs  and  St.  Peter's  Local  Board  and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority.    Application  to  W.  S.  Batwick,  Clerk. 


REPORTS  OF  PUBLIC  ANALYSTS. 

Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  the  Public  Analyst  for  the  Southern  Division  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  in  his  last  quarterly  report  stated  that  the  total 
number  ot  samples  analysed  dunng  the  quarter  was  nineteen,  viz. , 
seventeen  of  milk,  one  of  butter,  and  one  of  coflfee.  The  number  of 
samples  adulterated  was  four,  viz.,  three  of  milk  and  one  of  butter. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  for  the  Northern  District,  reported  on  sixteen  sam- 
ples. Of  two  of  butter,  one  was  genuine,  while  the  other  consisted 
of  butterine.  A  sample  of  coffee  was  found  to  consist  ofa  mixture  of 
coffee  and  chicory.  A  specimen  of  gin  proved  to  be  adulterated  with 
water.  Of  three  samples  of  milk  two  were  adulterated  with  water, 
while  one  was  of  suspiciously  poor  quality,  but  scarcely  bad  enough 
to  justify  its  condemnation  as  adulterated. 

Mr.  1.  A.  Pooley,  the  Public  Analyst  for  E^ssex,  in  his  report  for 
the  last  quarter,  btated  that  during  the  p*st  three  months  ninety-eight 
samples  of  food  and  drugs  had  been  submitted  to  him  for  analysis  by 
the  following  persons:  -Inspectors  in  the  fourteen  districts  of  the 
county,  fifty-nine  samples ;  inspector  Metropolitan  Police  District, 
thirty-eight :  private  individual,  one  ;  total,  ninety-eight.  There  was 
a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  adulteration. 
Of  the  ninety-eight  samples  analysed  only  thirteen  were  adulterated — 
viz.,  twelve  of  milk  and  one  of  gin.  The  percentage  of  adulterated 
samples  had  thus  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  Mr.  Pooley  had  yet  had 
to  record,  a  satisfactory  result  no  doubt  lar|^ely  due  to  the  persistent 
purchase  of  samples  by  the  respective  disi  rict  inspectors.  The  rural 
districts  of  the  county  now  appeared  to  be  almost  fre^  from^  adultera- 
tion, but  in  the  metro(>olitan  district  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
milks  tested  (twelve  in  thirty-eight)  were  found  to  be  diluted  with 
water. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Fisher,  the  Public  Analyst  for  Oxfordshire,  in  his  report 
for  the  last  quart  r  stated  that  he  had  analysed  twelve  samples  of 
bread,  three  of  lard,  and  one  of  coffee,  in  all  sixteen  samples,  which 
were  brought  to  him  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Headington  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority.  Five  samples  of  bread^  were  found  to  contain  aluin 
in  proportions  varying  from  25  to  40  grains  per  4  lb.  loaf.  The  speci- 
mens of  lard  were  all  pure,  but  the  coffee  contained  40  per  cent,  of 
chicory.  He  had  examined  eight  samples  of  well  water  from  locali- 
ties within  the  county,  of  which  three  were  unfit  for  use  as  drinking 
water.  Two  specimens  of  wall  paper  sent  to  him  for  analysis  were 
found  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  arsenic 


LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Rawmarsh  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
appointed  Mr.  James  Whitehead,  jun.,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  vice 
Train,  resigned  {jsee  Sakitaky  Record  for  Aug.  15,  1883,  p.  96), 
and  re-appointed  him  for  one  year  in  June  1884  {see  page  619)  : 
but  it  appears  that  the  Local  Government  Board  did  not  confirm 
either  appointment :  and  they  have  now  written  to  the  Authority 
stating  that  as  they  had  decided  that  Mr.  George  Train  had  been 
appointed  for  the  three  years  ending  March  1885,  no  one  else  could 
be  elected  until  after  the  date  named,  and  they  could  not,  therefore, 
sanction  the  repayment  of  any  portion^  of  his  salary  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant  for  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas  last. 

The  Torrington  Town  Council  and  Urban  Saniury  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  the  Surveyor  £yi  per  annum. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Carmarthen  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  on  March  21,  Mr.  J.  Hughes  in  the  chair,  a  solid  silver 
salver  and  an  illuminated  address  were  presented  to  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Philipps,  upon  his  resigning  as  chairman,  each  bearing  the 
following  inscription  :—*  Presented  to  J.  L.  Philipps,  Esq.,  of 
Bolahaul,  late  chairman  of  the  Carmarthen  Board  of  Guardiaiis,  on 
his  resignation  of  that  office,  by  his  fellow-guardians  and  other  friends, 
in  recognition  of  the  assiduity,  ability,  and  courtesy  with  which  he 
conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  twenty-three  years.' 

The  Westbury-on-Severn  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
at  their  meeting  on  March  24,  upon  the  motion  of  the  vice-chairman, 
seconded  by  Sir  T.  Crawley  Boevey,  passed  the  following  resolution 
unanimously  :—*  That  this  Board,  having  heard  with  great  regret, 
the  announcement  of  Major  Probyn  that,  as  his  residence  in  the 
county  is  about  to  cease,  he  will  be  unable  to  continue  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Board,  to  which  he  has  been  successively  elected 
during  the  past  ten  years,  begs  to  record  its  sense  of  the  patience, 
courtesy,  and  ability  with  which  he  has  uniformly  conducted  the 
business  of  its  meetings  during  his  term  of  office  :  and  further,  that 
the  above  resolution  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board.' 
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a\  lo  Ihe  s^rj  uf  Dr.  Mackinli»h,  Medical  OfBcer  of  Health  for  [he 
Chalerneld  Rural  Ssniury  Diilrta,  in  pue  yti.  At  a  tubtequtni 
meeting  a  letter  wa»  read  f'tnn  the  Local  Goiwmment  Board,  adher- 
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\i%'i—Lxa^  dam  the  Auifaorilr,  and  f.'V  rrom  the  Lrxil  Boirdi. 
One  of  ihem,  the  Dronlield  Local  Board  and  Urban  Saniuiy 
Authority,  prDupily  put  their  veto  on  the  proiotal ;  for  at  ihetr 
meeting  on  March  n.  upon  the  raadineof  the  letier  from  Ihe  clerk 
lo  the  Uieilerfield  Ruial  SanitaiT  Authority,  Ihey  unanimouily  con- 
demned the  union  taken  by  the  Cheilerfielil  Rural  Siniiuy 
Authority,  ao  Dr.  Mackktoih  hnd  diKhoige'l  ihe  dulio  of  medical 
olEctror  health  in  the  dumi  efficient  and  Htiirattory  manner  The 
icnillofujch  interference,  and  the  appoitttment  of  another  officer, 
weuld  be— if  tancliooed,  a.<  rH]u«-i«l— a  ciBHidtuhle  iocreaH  In  the 
amount  I  ud  by  the  Board  lowardi  Ihe  medical  olliur  of  health'i 
•alary-  ti  yas  icKlved :  — '  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Boud  binrm  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authoriiy  that  (he  Board  unammonhly  declined  lo 
aaiKtioa  the  ■ppoinlraeni  of  another  medical  officer  of  health  in  place 
of  Dr.  MaekiotDih,  and  etouIv  legrelled  (he  iclion  they  had  taken 
in  Ihe  matter.'  The  other  (Jiban  Sanitary  Authoiitlei  a' 
ealid  the  action  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Aulhorily.  Ihe  re 
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waC  He  wai  thanked  for  hi*  offer,  which  wai  accepted,  and  the 
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flag-Haffon  the  Public  Hall. 

The  Warrington  Gusrdiani  and  Rural  Sanilary  Authority  have 
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evoy  member  by  propoiing  the  followinir  reiolulian  ; — ^Thii  Board 
deurei  to  record  its  leeie  of  ihe  Ion  il  hai  iiutained  br  the  death  of 
Hr^.  C.  Town>end.  whoha>.  from  Ihe  Ibrmatino  of  the  Board,  acted 

being  formally  seconded  wa.i  carried  unaninwuslv  ;  and  a  copy  of  it 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  tome  time  back  been  in  the  mipt  of  Qieriei  1 

without  having  to  refer  oiir  correipondent  to  competent  prate 
adviserti  wehaveopenedacolumninwhichti  register  such  Qwn 
Replies  thereto  a«  can  fairlybe  expected  from  us  :  and  our  tulhc 
and  readers  ate  invited  to  maki 
to  benefit  themselves  an 


e  community.     Both  Qau 


oard  have  recently  issued  a  cimlir  • 

'  %  for  analysis  under  Uk  ■ 

.    a   kindly   answer   the  bU 

arise  on    that  circuUtr  :  -i.   Can  a  bcil 

re  samples  for  analyds  al  his  diacivlion  :  or  must  hen 
lie  case  obtain  the  directions  of  The  local  board  ^   i 

can  procure  samples,  must  his  dircciioaa  from  tbc  ci 


el  of  the  Local  from 


the  old  house  and  the  new  by  a  door,  and  alleged  thai  i^ 
was  merely  an  addition  to  th  -  former ;  but  has  tiow  let  the  bj 

h»n  la  comply  with  the  t^-laws.  Are  they  within  ibeir  po" 
Vt-^wtf  "*""         a      ri     suaa     o  com    ^"^^^^^^ 

[Vea.  The  new  boiUling  U  clearly  sulked  10  I*-e  try  ll» 
fact  that  there  is  a  mode  of  cnmmunicaiton  between  Li  ud  il 
building  is  not  sulQcienI  to  eicmpl  il  froD  the  4perarjjo  a 

Please  give  your  judgment  a-«  to  the  proper  defirutioo  t;f  the 

Acts  of  184;  !  KiTsrn 

[In  attempting  Lo  answer  this  qucsUon,  some  alloaascra 
made  fo''  the  windinjt  of  the  local  Act  or  provi^onal  evderoi 

commonly  be  found  that  tbe  Act  01  Order  spedliciUr  proiiili 
the  rates  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  '  net  annual  vala^'  ai 
othcf  standard,  la  (he  celebraled  strnggle  of  Ht.  Dohta  t 
Ihe  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company  the  Hooae  of  Ur 

n.^tw>ia'lit^;^fi""la  '^^   j!?  Ihe'p!^ial',^ 
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beuk'^uhM^rUrsala^^alia^foIh^Public  Hali 
iB;},  Section  j6.  Ihe  difficulty  ia  ^  tr —  ' — :—  .1- 
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hospitals  or  tempotary  places  for  tbe  reoeptioa  of  tb 
Could  an  autbonly  lawfully  provide  and  mainfin  a  gaK 
infdiont)  hospital  under  the  powcn  of  this  tcciion  I  Ci 
[Section  rst  is  one  of  a  number  coming  under  the  general  f 

apply  to  infectious   hospitals  ool^^     But  we  rather  t hint  t( 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

THE   BBFOBT    OF 
IB    BOTAL    COUMISSIOZr    ON    THE 
HOUSING  OF   THE   FOOB. 

IE  long-expecied,  greatly-canvassed,  and  much- 
icountcd  report  of  Che  Royal  Commission  ap- 
inted  by  Her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  Housing 
the  Working  Classes,  has  at  length  been  given  to 
B  world.  It  is  a  document  of  profound  and 
thetic  interest  If  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any- 
dy  in  these  latter  days  coming  lo  the  consideration 
Ac  dwellings'  problem  with  an  absolutely  fresh 
id  uninsCructed  mind,  the  perusal  of  this  report 
juld  infallibly  disturb  the  nervous  centres  of  such 
1  one  to  an  unexpected  and  even  painful  extent. 
lit  it  unfortunately  happens  that  such  of  the  com- 
uniCy  as  bad  not  been  already  acclimatised  by 
ficial  or  philanthropic  intermingling  with  the  poor, 
St  their  susceptibility  to  heart-flutters  over  this 
KStion  during  the  great  epidemic  of  popular 
notioa  that  swept  over  the  country  when  the 
atcer  cry '  made  itself  articulate  in  the  autumn  of 
(83.  If  the  present  report,  signed  by  some  of  the 
igbest-bom  and  clearest -headed  in  the  land,  could 
m  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Meams'  discursive 
unphlet  and  Mr.  Sims'  sensational  descriptions,  as 
■e  spark  that  kindled  the  flame  of  national  anger, 
e  might  by  this  time  have  been  well  on  the  way 
■•ards  drastic  and  organic  reforms.  The  flame 
U  now  gone  out,  however.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
%ht  it,  impossible  to  make  it  blaze  again  with 
{nal  fury.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
living  at  the  present  juncture,  when  the  lickle 
iMic  have  other  things  to  pre-occupy  their  vagrant 
iods,  will,  of  course,  be  received  with  a  certain 
XOrous  distress,  as  revealing  a  state  of  things 
vlorable  and  shocking  ;  but  we  much  fear  that  it 
il  not  sear,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  conscience  of  the 
tion,  and  rouse  it  to  a  determination  that,  at 
latever  cost,  this  plague-spot  shall  be  rooted  out 
cur  midst. 

Motive  P<ruier  wanted  raiker  than  Legislation. — 
ere  it  not  for  the  respect  that  we  owe  to  the 
jnent  men  who  compose  the  Royal  Commission, 
might  feel  disposed  to  sum  up  their  report  in  a 
gle  sentence  of  their  own  using  : — 'The  Commis- 
ncTS  are  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  failure 
tdminisc ration  rmther  than  in  legislation  ;  what  at 
present  time  is  specially  required  is  some  motive 
rer.'  This  is  the  key-note  of  the  report  But 
7  to  get  the  motive  power?  Here  the  Commis- 
lers  are  not  so  helpful  as  they  might  be,  con- 
ting  Iheroseli-es  with  the  trite  remark  that  ■  pro- 
iljr  thne  can  be  no  stronger  motive  power  than 
ilic  opinion.'  And  as  to  public  opinion  we  must 
for  the  creation  ofa  healthy  activity  in  this  matter, 
'ill  be  necessary  lo  educate  it  by  referring  in 
le  detail  to  the  Commissioners'  recommendations. 
Ve  pass  over  the  sketch  of  the  existing  law  on  the 
ject  that  monopolises  the  lirst  few  pages  of  the 
Ort,  which  to  our  mind  is  inferior  to  our  own 
imary  printed  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of 
,15,  1884.*  And  for  much  the  same  reason,  that 
re  are  ample  materials  of  the  kind  in  uur  own 
imns,  we  treat  very  briefly  the  descriptions  given 
be  actual  ftate  of  things  existing  as  to  the  dwell- 
I  of  the  poor.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  have  this 
_______ 


solemn  and  oflicial  confirmation,  under  the  hand  of 
'  men  of  the  highest  eminence  and  undoubted  integ> 
rity,  of  facts  which  at  the  time  of  their  first  telling 
were  denounced  by  the  uobelieving  public  as  lurid 
and  distorted  phantoms  of  the  imagination.  No 
one  can  in  the  future  plead  ignorance  of  how  the 
poor  live,  for  lack  of  unbiassed  and  trustworthy 
mformation  on  the  subjea.  There  is  enough  in  the 
report  to  condemn  every  ene  of  us  for  shameful 
indolence  and  laxity  in  letting  things  drift  until 
they  have  reached  their  present  acute  stage  of 
misery  and  disgrace.  Let  us  hope  that  the  bottom 
has  now  been  reached,  and  that  our  public  men  will 
find  it  impossible  to  relegate  this  report  to  the  dusty 
shelf  on  which  repose  in  undisturbed  slumber  the 
recommendations  of  commissions  and  committees 
on  a  hundred  other  subjects.  Here,  however,  is  a 
matter  which  affects  the  new  electors  to  a  very 
personal  and  immediate  degree,  and  if  they  do 
wisely,  they  will  make  the  proper  housing  of  the 
poor  a  hustings  question,  to  which  no  Parliamentary 
candidate,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,  can  escape 
committing  himself.  . 

Causes  of  Overcro-uxiing  and  Insatutary  Con' 
dilions. — The  central  point  upon  which  most  of  the 
evidence  turned  was,  of  course,  overcrowding.  But 
overcrowding  is  in  reality  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  his  unequalled  experience  of 
sixty  years,  declared  that,  however  great  the  improve- 
ment of  the  poor  had  been  in  other  respects,  'the  over- 
crowding has  become  more  serious  than  it  ever  was.' 
(See  Sanitary  Record,  page  389.)  But  why? 
For  the  reasons  amongst  others  that  rents  are 
high,  that  wagES  are  precarious,  that  workers  must 
live  near  their  work,  that  reckless  demolitions  of 
poor  houses  have  been  made  for  municipal  and 
railway  '  improvements ;  '  that  the  houses  are  in 
[he  hands  of  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  mid- 
dle men,  and  that  local  authorities  are  inert  and 
careless.  The  consequences  of  this  complica- 
tion of  disasters  are  not  only  overcrowding,  but 
bad  drainage,  imperfect  closet  accommodation, 
polluted  water  supply,  filth  of  person  and  of  habica- 
iion,  sickness,  depression  of  spirits,  intemperance, 
immorality,  and  their  congeners.  All  this  is 
thoroughly  well  recognised  and  understood  by  our 
readers.  Let  us  therefore  turn  to  the  recommenda- 
ci*ns  which  the  Commissioners  make  for  removing 
ill  these  dangers  from  the  community. 

By-laws  as  to  Houses  Let  in  Lodgings.—Sicct.  35 
of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  giving  power  to  sanitary 
iuthorities  under  certain  conditions  to  make  by-laws 
IS  to  houses  let  in  lodgings,  has  admittedly  been 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
One  vestry  clerk  probably  spoke  the  mind  of  many 
of  his  fellows  when  he  said  that  bis  vestry  'had 
never  turned  their  attention  to  the  35lh  section  of 
the  Sanitary  Act.  Of  course  it  was  amongst  the 
.^cts  in  the  office,  but  they  had  never  turned  their 
intention  to  it,  and  consequently  had  never  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  a  particular  clause '  {Q.  17,483). 
One  reason  for  the  little  use  that  has  been  m^de  of 
[he  clause  is  the  necessity  for  applying  to  ihe  Local 
Government  Board  for  an  order  to  put  it  in  force. 
The  Commissioners,  in  recommending  that  the 
^netropolilan  authorities  which  have  not  already 
made  and  enforced  by-laws  should  proceed  to  do  so 
(the  Local  Government  Board  having  of  its  own 
motion  declared  the  clause  in  force  throughout  the 
metropolis  at  the  end  of  1883),  suggest  also  thiU  all 
utban  authorities  ihouM  be  «av^>it««A.  \n  TOsiiut 
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by-laws  without  any  previous  action  at  Whitehall 
The  Commissioners  are  not  very  sanguine  about 
this  recommendation,  however,  for  they  remark  that 
*  it  is  not  likely  that  such  action  will  be  taken  until 
the  people  show  a  more  active  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  local  affairs.' 

Consolidation  and  Amendment  of  Sanitary  Acts,  — 
The  Commissioners  observe  that  *  if  efforts  have 
been  made  in  Parliament  to  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  the  result  has  been  to  make  knowledge 
as  to  the  remedies  for  the  evils  attainable  only  by  a 
very  difficult  and  elaborate  study.  ...  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  local  authorities,  who  have  sometimes 
strong  motives  for  inaction,  should  plead  their  want 
of  knowledge  as  an  excuse  for  not  putting  in  force 
the  powers  that  they  possess.'  Mr.  Boodle,  the  agent 
for  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  a  solicitor  of  great  experience, 
said  of  the  Sanitary  and  Artisans*  Dwellings  Acts 
that '  they  were  almost  as  complicated  as  the  Church 
Buildings  Acts,  which  nobody  has  as  yet  under- 
stood ! '  Accordingly  a  consolidation  of  the  sanitary 
laws  of  the  metropolis  is  recommended.  If  such 
consolidation  were  to  be  undertaken,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  general  erection  of  mortuaries.  In 
the  event  of  a  death  from  infectious  disease,  and  in 
cases  where  the  body  lies  in  a  room  used  by  other 
persons,  removal  to  the  mortuary  should  take  place 
at  once.  The  Commissioners  recognise,  however, 
that  there  woul  I  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
an  absolute  rule  in  such  cases  which  would  interfere 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people.  The 
provisions  of  the  Acts  should  be  also  amended  with 
a  view  to  securing  in  future  dwellings  in  the  metro- 
polis greater  height  above  the  level  of  the  street  and 
larger  areas  in  front  of  the  windows  of  all  cellar 
dwellings.  It  is  recommended  that  the  duty  of  dis- 
covering and  reporting  illegally  inhabited  cellars 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  district  surveyors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  upon  whom  it 
has  been  improperly  thrown,  and  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority. 

Building  By-laws. — Upon  the  question  of  the 
amendments  as  to  height  of  buildings  and  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  which  are  desirable  and 
practicable  in  the  Metropolis  Management  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1862,  and  the  Metropolitan  Building 
(Amendment)  Act  of  1878,  the  Commissioners  re 
commend  :  — 

{a)  That  upon  the  lines  of  the  existing  enactments  in 
the  Acts  of  1862  and  1878  rules  of  more  general  applica- 
tion be  framed  to  control  the  height  of  buildings  in  relation 
to  the  open  space  which  should  be  required  to  be  provided 
in  front  of  the  buildings,  either  in  the  form  of  land  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  each  building  and  kept  free  from  erec- 
tions or  in  the  form  of  an  adjoining  street ; 

{b)  That  in  the  rear  of  every  new  dwelling-house  or 
other  building  to  be  controlled  by  rules  ordinarily  applic- 
able to  dwelling-houses,  and  whether  in  old  or  in  new 
streets,  there  be  provided  a  proportionate  extent  of  space 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house  or  building  ; 
that  this  space  be  free  from  erections  from  the  ground 
level  upwards  ;  that  it  extend  laterally  throughout  the 
entire  width  of  the  dwelling-house  or  building ;  that  for 
the  distance  across  the  space  from  the  building  to  the 
boundary  of  adjoining  premises  a  minimum  be  prescribed  ; 
and  that  this  minimum  increase  with  the  height  of  the 
dwelling-house  or  building. 

Sanitary  Inspection  and  Sanitary  Staff. — All  these 
mprovements  in  Acts  of  Parliamervt  without  a  sani- 
/a/y  staff  to  work  them  and  see  thai  lYvev  ai^  camft^ 


out,  would  be  of  no  avail     Accordingly,  the 
missioners  recommend  that — 

Advice  should  be  given  to  metropolitan  sanitary 
ties  to  increase  in  some  cases  their  staff  of  inspect 
in  all  cases  to  select  persons  acquainted  with  the  pi 
of  sanitation  and  of  building  construction.  Whil 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this,  they  are 
pared  to  recommend  so  centralising  a  measure 
appointment  of  such  inspectors  by  the  Liocal  Gov 
Board,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Local  Gov 
Board  might,  pending  future  legislation  with  re 
London  government,  be  provisionally  intrusted  wit 
on  the  appointments  of  inspectors. 

Another  important  point  is  concerning  the 
of  medical  officers,  their  residence  within  thi 
daries  of  their  districts,  and  the  devotion  c 
whole  time  to  their  official  work.  In  some 
worst  quarters  of  London  the  medical  officers 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  ;  and  in  vcrj 
cases  they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  private  p 
Both  these  arrangements  the  Commissioners 
as  mischievous  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lool 
the  excellent  work  which  in  some  parishes  ha 
performed  by  medical  officers  of  health  wh 
had  private  practice,  they  do  not  recomme 
imposition  of  a  positive  restriction  by  law. 
recommend,  however,  that  the  residence  of  n 
officers  in  their  districts,  or  within  a  mile 
boundaries,  should  be  made  compulsory,  an 
the  sanitary  authorities  should  be  advised  topi 
as  far  as  possible,  that  the  medical  officers 
devote  their  whole  time  to  their  official  duties. 

The  Artisan^  Dwellings  Acts. — The  quest 
to  the  borderland  of  action  between  the  Metrof 
Board  of  Works  and  vestries  and  dist'ict  boa 
stated  to  require  immediate  attention  with  ref< 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  various  Artisans 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts.  Places  notorious 
remain  so  because  each  authority  maintains  tli 
other  ought  to  deal  with  them,  the  real  cent 
being  whether  the  improvement  acknowledge<i 
necessary  ought  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expe 
the  metropolis  or  of  the  immediate  locality. 

To  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  thir 
Commissioners  suggest  that  in  all  those  cases  wh 
passed  over  by  either  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  i 
hand  or  the  vestries  and  district  Boards  on  the  oti 
the  ground  that  the  other  authority  ought  to  d( 
them,  the  Government  should  appoint  an  arbit 
decide  under  which  set  of  Acts  the  case  should  fal 
work  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator  oi 
nature  that  the  expense  ought  to  be  divided  bet« 
local  authority  and  the  Metropolitan  Board,  aiui 
should  be  given  to  him  by  law  to  recommend  in  so 
division  of  the  burden,  and  to  reptort  accordingly 
Home  Secretary,  who  should  lay  the  report  before 
ment. 

In  cases  where  a  local  authority  neglects 
cecd  with  a  scheme  under  Cross's  Acts,  they 
mend  that  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis,  the  S< 
of  State  should  be  empowered,  if  after  inquii 
satisfied  that  the  local  authority  ought  to  ( 
their  powers  in  respect  of  the  area  to  wh 
official  representation  relates,  to  make  an 
requiring  the  local  authority  to  discharge  th< 
in  the  matter,  and  that  if  such  order  is  not  a 
with,  it  should  be  enforceable  by  an  order 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

With  regard  to  Sect.  13  of  Mr.  Tonens' 

1868,  which  empowers  the  central  authority  c 

\  \a\xt.\^^TQsentationsby  householders  to  direct 
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auifaority  to  proceed  under  the  powers  of  Mr.  Tor- 
tens'  Acts,  and  provides  that  such  direction  shall 
be  binding,  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  this 
provision  should  extend  to  '  obstructive  buildings ' 
as  well  as  to  premises  which  are  in  a  condition  dan- 
gerous to  health  so  as  to  be  unlit  for  human  habita- 
tion, and  that  any  such  direction  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  metropolis  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
HiEh  Court 

They  also  recommend  the  repeal  of  Sect.  5  of  the 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Act  Amendment  Act  of 
1879  (42  &  43  Vict.,  cap.  64),  which  provides  that 
sn  owner  who  has  been  required  to  execute  works 
in  order  to  put  his  premises  into  proper  sanitary 
condition  or  to  demolish  premises  may  require  the 
local  authority  to  purchase  such  premises,  as  it  puts 
a  premium  upon  neglect  of  dutv  by  the  owner. 

Local  Government  0/ the  Afelropolis.— The  Com- 
missioners remark  thai  it  is  evident  that  the  remedies 
which  legislation  has  provided  for  sanitary  evils  have 
been  imperfectly  applied  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
this  failure  has  been  due  to  the  negligence,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  ei^isting  local  authorities,  '  It  does  not 
appear  that  more  satisfactory  action  on  their  part 
can  be  secured  without  reform  in  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  London.' 

With  the  view  of  bringing  specially  under  public  alien- 
tioD  Ihe  sanilaiy  conJition  of  the  differenl  districts  in  the 
melropolis,  the  Commissionirs  recommend  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  one  or  more 
competent  persons  far  the  purpine  of  inquiring  as  to  the 
immediate  saaitiry  requirements  of  each  dislric,  having 
regard  10  the  several  powers  intrusled  to  the  local 
Bothority,  whether  the  Metrnpolilan  Board  of  Works,  or 
the  vestiy  or  district  board  ;  thai  the  local  anihority 
ihould  be  empowered  10  nominate  members  of  Iheii  own 
body  to  act  wilh  ihe  officers  so  appointed,  and  that  the 
reports  of  the  result  of  such  inquiries  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed should  be  iransmttted  10  Ihe  local  aulhorilies,  and 
should  als-}  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

This  appears  to  us  the  most  stupid  and  unwork- 
able of  all  the  Commissioners'  proposals.  TTie 
healthy  public  opinion  which  is  to  act  as  the  motive 
power  is  not  likely  to  be  stimulated  by  a  device  of 
this  sort. 

Removal  of  Prisons.^K  great  deal  of  the  over- 
crowding and  other  evils  found  in  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  worst  districts  of  London  is 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  accommodation  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  demand  for  dwellings  is 
greatest  Such  districts  are  so  densely  built  over 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  finding  space,  save  by 
the  removal  of  existing  buildings.  Now,  as  Mr. 
Tortens  astutely  pointed  out  some  lime  ago,  Her 
Majesty's  prisons  occupy  no  less  than  45  acres  in 
the  meiropolilan  district,  some  of  the  establishments, 
Coldbath  Fields,  Penlonville.  and  Millbank,  b:ingin 
the  most  densely  populated  districts.  The  Com- 
missioners suggest,  therefore,  that  the  sites  now 
occupied  by  Millbank,  Coldbath  Fields,  and  Penlon- 
ville Prisons  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those 
portions  of  the  town  which  are  most  overcrowded. 

In  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  sites  should  be  so  con- 
veyed, due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  so  required.  To  carry  into  cITecl  Ihe  object  of 
securing  addilional  land  where  most  required  in  the 
metropolis  for  building  room  for  workmen's  dwellings  and 
for  open  spaces  connected  therewith,  power  should  be 
riven,  previous  to  their  acquisition  by  Ihe  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  to  sell  or  exchange,  with  the  approval  of 


the  Home  Office,  any  portion  of  the  sites  referred  to,  that 
the  areas  obtained  instead  should  be  devoted  in  propor- 
tions, to  be  fixed  by  the  confitming  authority,  10  these 
uses  and  to  no  other. 

Loans  for  Artisan^  Dwellings  from  the  Trea- 
sury.— There  is  a  good  deal  of  special  pleading  in 
this  part  of  the  report,  and  the  probable  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  advancing  money  for  artisans'  dwellings 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  is  discussed  at  length. 

The  genera]  principle  the  Commissioners  lay  down  is 
thai  the  State  should  \eai  at  the  lowest  rate  possible 
without  loss  to  the  national  exchequer,  and  that  in  making 
the  necessary  calculations  ancient  lasses  should  not  be 
brought  into  account.  In  ihe  case  of  public  bodies,  where 
the  security  of  local  public  income  in  addition  to  that  of 
land  and  buildings  can  be  given,  a  scale  lower  than  the 
present  one  might,  ihey  think,  be  established.  Where, 
after  investigation,  the  security  appeared  complete,  this 
rate  might  be  a  reduction  of  j  on  the  3J  per  cent,  which 
al  present  forms  the  lowest  cha^,  inasmuch  as  the  rale  oi 
3}  per  cent,  apparently  would  cover  expenses  and  Irave  a 
small  margin.  They  ace  of  opinion  that  the  prolongation 
of  the  term  of  repayment  and  the  rcadoption  of  the  mode 
of  repayment  by  way  of  annuity  would  still  more  facilitate 
birrowing,  especially  by  the  smaller  corporatioru. 

Afumdpal  Provision  of  Workmen's  Dviellings.- 
\Vhat  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tion of  all  is  wrapped  up  in  ambiguous  language  which 
diverts  attention  from  its  si^ificance.  It  happens 
that  the  first  Artisans'  Dwellmgs  Act  ever  passed — 
the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-houses  Act  of  1851 — 
contained  clauses  which  enable  the  Commissioners, 
by  a  skilful  use  of  proposed  amendments  to  that  Act, 
to  recommend  the  provision  by  the  municipality  of 
proper  houses  for  the  poor  at  the  charge  of  the  rate- 
payers. This  is,  we  are  convinced,  the  only  way  of 
dealing  with  the  dwellings  problem  in  Ihe  case  ofibe 
abject  poor.  Lord  Shaftesbury  had,  in  1851,  the 
phenomenal  gratification  of  persohally  conducting 
this  Bill  through  both  Houses  of  Pariiament.  It  has 
been  an  absolute  dead  letter  ever  since ;  partly 
because  its  very  existence  was  generally  unsuspected, 
and  partly  because  its  elaborate  procedure,  needful 
in  those  early  days  of  sanitary  reform,  is  now  un- 
necessarily cumbrous  and  troublesome.  But  in  this 
Act  are  powers  for  local  commissioners  to  borrow 
money  on  the  mortgage  of  the  rates  for  the  erection, 
purchase,  or  lease  of  lodging-houses  for  the  working 
classes,  to  be  managed  under  local  by-laws  which 
may,  among  other  things,  fix  the  rent.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  recommend  that  a  trial  should  be 
given  to  this  Act,  if  amended  in  certain  respects  to 
make  it  effective.  They  suggest  that  the  Act  should 
be  made  in  London  metropolitan  instead  of  paro- 
chial. 

As  long  as  the  government  of  London  remains  in  its 
present  form,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  be 
the  body  invested  wilh  the  execution  of  the  Act.  In  the 
provinces  Ihe  sanitary  authorities,  rural  as  well  as  urban, 
should  be  the  authority  for  the  purposes  of  ihe  Act. 
Another  reason  given  why  the  Act  has  remained  a  dead 
letter  is  thai  il  has  failed  for  want  of  more  expeditious 
powers.  The  somewhat  elaborate  machinery  devised  for 
carrying  it  out  was  no  doubt  thought  to  be  a  saf^uard 
against  an  unduly  burdensome  scheme  being  placed  a]ion 
the  ratepayers.  The  local  authorities  may,  however,  l>e 
considered  competent  to  protect  the  interes's  of  the  r.i'e- 
payers,  and  if  any  further  precaution  against  an  imprudent 
scheme  be  needed  a  local  inquiry  might  be  required  before 
sanction  was  given  to  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  The  Commissioners  further  recommend 
that  the  local  authority  should  be  empowered  to  adopt  the 
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Act  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers  should  not 
in  any  case  be  required  for  the  adoption,  and  that  the 
objections  of  ratepayers  should  not  postpone  the  considera- 
t  on  of  the  question  of  adoption. 

Messrs.  Goschen,  Lyulph  Stanley,  and  Samuel 
Morley  object  to  give  local  authorities  these  powers 
to  provide  houses,  on  the  ground  that  *  the  action  of 
private  builders  and  private  companies  will  be  pro- 
portionately discouraged.'  *Are  builders  likely,' 
they  ask,  *  to  push  the  erection  of  large  blocks  of 
tenements  if,  in  order  to  reduce  their  rents,  the 
municipality  take  action  largely  under  the  Act  of 
1851  ?'  The  question  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  important 
one,  admitting  of  large  differences  of  opinion  ;  but 
no  private  enterprise  that  we  know  of,  except  the 
malevolent  enterprise  of  house-knackers,  has  at- 
tempted to  grapple  with  the  question  of  housing  the 
very  poor — those  with  no  regular  occupation,  and 
living  from  hand  to  mouth.  It  is  for  these  that 
municipal  intervention  becomes  necessary. 

Local  Taxation. — So  far  the  Commissioners  have 
been  on  fairly  safe  ground,  but  they  now  plunge 
recklessly  into  social  questions  of  grave  import- 
ance on  which  the  greatest  variance  of  opinion 
is  at  present  manifested.  For  example,  in  dis- 
cussing Lord  Shaftesbury's  Labourers'  Act  of  185 1, 
they  say  of  it,  and  of  nearly  every  proposal 
for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes 
as  well  as  of  other  local  improvements,  that  the 
present  incidence  of  local  taxation  stands  seriously 
in  the  way  of  all  progress  and  reform.  They  think 
that  until  some  reform  is  introduced  which  shall 
secure  contribution  to  local  expenditure  from  other 
sources  of  income,  received  by  residents  in  the 
locality  in  addition  to  the  present  rateable  property, 
no  great  progress  can  be  made  in  local  improve- 
ments. Considering  the  debate  on  the  subject  of 
May  5,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Government 
from  defeat,  this  pronunciamiento  of  the  Commission 
will  be  a  little  embarrassing  for  the  Cabinet.  Atten- 
tion is  called  in  the  report  to  the  fact  that  land 
available  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  popu- 
lous centres,  although  its  capital  value  is  very  great, 
is  probably  producing  a  small  yearly  return  until  it 
is  let  for  building.  The  owners  are  not  rated  in 
relation  to  the  real  value,  but  to  the  actual  annual 
income.  If  the  land  were  rated  at  4  percent,  on  its 
selling  value,  the  owners  would  have  a  more  direct 
incentive  to  part  with  it  for  building  purposes,  and 
the  community  wouM  reap  the  advantages  of  dimi- 
nished burdens  on  the  rates  and  of  a  less  sum  for 
ground  rent.  It  is  recommended  that  all  these 
matters  should  be  dealt  with  when  the  law  of  rating 
comes  before  Parliament. 

Valuation;  Arbitration;  Betterment. — To  these 
important  financial  questions  considerable  attention 
is  devoted.  The  report  supports  the  principle  that 
in  a  purchase  by  a  local  authority  of  land  in  an  un- 
healthy area,  for  what  are  recognised  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  be  great  public  purposes,  they  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  purchase  upon  terms  that  will  secure  the 
fair  market  value  and  no  more  to  the  owners  of  the 
property,  and  it  is  recommended  that  future  legisla- 
tion should  prevent  the  excessive  assessment  of  the 
damage  done  to  trade  profits.  Appeals  should  only 
be  allowed  on  an  order,  after  leave  obtained  from  a 
superior  court,  on  grounds  which  shall  satisfy  the 
court  that  a  failure  of  justice  has  taken  place. 
Opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  a  provisional  order 
should  he  confined  to  the  single  staXMloi^  ^omsA  \ 


that  the  area  is  not  an  unhealthy  area  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Acts,  and,  in  cases  only  where  lands 
are  proposed  to  be  taken  not  included  in  the  area  in 
respect  to  which  the  official  representation  was 
made,  that  such  lands  are  not  required  for  the  par* 
pose  of  the  scheme. 

OtAer   /Recommendations  of    the    Commismn,-^ 
There    are   a  great    number    of   further— perhaps 
minor — recommendations  to  which  all  the  Commis- 
sioners agree ;  and  there  are  others  which  certaia 
members  of  the  Commission  put  forward  on  their 
own  responsibility.     Some  of  these  we  may  find  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  at  a  subsequent  date    At 
present  we  must  be  content  with  mentioning  them 
In  the  first  category  are  recommendations  that  the 
Settled  Land  and  other  Acts  be  amended  so  as  to 
apply  trust  funds  to  improvements  in  towns  and  the 
erection    of   artisans'    dwellings,    and    that  legal 
expenses  be  curtailed.    The  whole  subject  of  die 
relations  between  the  railway  companies  and  the 
working  classes,  both  with  regard  to  the  demolitioo 
of  houses  and  to  cheap  or  workmen's  trains,  is  dealt 
with  at  great  length.    The  Commissioners  think  that 
water  companies  should  be  deprived  of  their  soffl- 
mary  power  of  cutting  off  the  water  [this  will  be 
done  by  Lord  Camperdown's  Bill,  see  page  505I  and 
that  there  should  be  a  simple  power  by  civu  pro- 
cedure to   proceed    for  the  recovery  of  damages 
against  owners  or  holders  of  property  by  those  who 
have  suffered  by  their  neglect  in  sanitary  nutten. 
It  should  be  declared  by  statute  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
local  authority  to  put  in  force  such  powers  as  they 
are  by  law  intrusted  with,  so  as  to  insure  that  no 
premises  shall  be  allowed  to  exist  in  an  insanitary 
state. 

Recommendations  of  Individual  Commissionen.- 
Ten  of  the    fourteen  Commissioners  (Sir  Chaite 
Dilke,  chairman,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Salisbcry, 
and  Sir  R.  Cross  not  joining  in  the  recommendatioal 
give  it  as  their  opinion  that  legislation  favourable  to 
the  acquisition  on  equitable  terms  of  the  freehold 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  leaseholder  would  cod- 
duce  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellinf;s  d 
the  people  of  this  country.     Lord  S  alisbury  adds  & 
memorandum  of  his  own,  dealing  especi^dly  with 
the  overcrowding  in  the  interior  of  London.    He 
suggests  that  if  the  sites  of  the  prisons  mentioned  ii 
the  report  are  sold  at  cost  price  to  some  authority  or 
trust  that  will  build  workmen's  dwellings  upon  tbesn, 
or  upon  other  similar  sites  obtained  by  exchange  for 
portions  of  them,  the  result  will  be  so  far  to  sati^ 
the  special  wants  under  which,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar    circumstances,    the    interior    of    Londoa 
labours.     He  also  takes  exception  to  any  proposal 
for  enabling  the  holder  of  a  long  lease  to  force  tiie 
freeholder  to  seU  his  freehold  to  him  at  an  arbitratiofi 
price.     Mr.  Goschen  and  the  Hon.   £.  L.  Stankf, 
while  generally  agreeing  with  the  recommendatioQS 
of  the  report  for  improving  existing  house  accommo- 
dation, record  their  opinion  that  no  real  progress  ia 
this  respect  can  be  expected  in  London  until  refoms 
in  the  local  government  in  London  have  created  a 
strong  central  municipal  authority  of  a  genoinelf 
representative  character.    They  suf^gest  tluu  muni- 
cipal action  as  to  the  providing  of  houses  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  municipality  is 
itself  making  a  sudden  disturbance  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  working  classes  by  clearing  hjfst  aietf 
in  the  making  of  new  streets  or  other  shnHar  ia* 
provements.    Sir  Richard  Cross  objects  to  the  locil 
%.>axViQicvt^  taking  upon  itself  the  duty  of  piondii^ftf 
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using  of  the  poor,  save  under  exceptional 
stances.  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray  contributes  a 
id,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  clever  argu- 
n  favour  of  the  advanced  doctrine  that  '  the 
orough  remedy  is  to  enable  the  local  authority 
i  town  to  acquire  the  fee  simple  of  the  entire 
istrict  compulsorily.'  Mr.  Broadhurst  makes 
suggestions,  in  which  six  other  members 
for  a  land  registry  by  local  authorities. 
:se  Collings  is  critical  on  a  number  of  points, 
kes  some  sensible  remarks  about  rural  dis- 
.  point  not  much  noticed  in  the  report  proper ; 
r.  Genrge  Godwin  draws  attention  to  the 
lie  working  o(  ihe  co-operative  sysiem  of 
:n's  dwellings  known  as  the  '  Familistire  de 


:annot  profess,  even  with  this  considerable 
ture  of  Space,  to  have  exhausted  the  points 
rery  suggestive  reporL  It  is  a  little  rambling, 
i,  and  a  little  out  of  proportion  in  some 
> ;  but  it  is  honest  and  painstaking,  going  as 
if  not  farther  than,  it  could  he  expected  to 
iidering  the  diversity  of  opinions  represented 
he  Commission,  and  offering  a  basis  for 
and  useful  legislation.  But  let  not  our  rulets, 
I  or  municipal,  fall  into  the  error  of  imagining 
cause  the  Royal  Commission  has  reported, 
e  they  have  no  personal  duty  to  perform  in 
Iter.  There  is  a  temptation  to  regard  the 
ssioners'  revelations  as  merely  an  interesting 
)f  historical  reading.  It  needs  lo  be  urged 
:ed  i^ain  that  the  state  of  things  which  they 
is  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  at  this  present 
t  as  it  was  when  the  witnesses  gnve  their 
e  at  Richmond  Terrace.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
:il  we  gel  more  laws,  before  attempting  to  use 
'hich  we  have  already.  'Motive  power' is 
It  desideratum,  and  every  citizen  must  bear 
re  in  creating  and  supplying  that  motive 
without  which  the  most  perfect  machinery  is 
•e  whatever. 


'AMES  B.  Pettbk,  of  Yeovil,  the  patentee  of  the 
Gnle,  which  has  gained  so  much  public  favour 
introduction  at  [he  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition, 
d  a  new  catalogue,  in  which  several  new  desigus 
tovcmenls  on  the  otiginal  will  be  found.  Mr. 
caws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  time  of  year 
I  one  for  fixing  the  Nautilus  Grate  ;  a  tiled  hearth 
lecessaiy  adjunct,  which  may  be  utilised  for  the 
if  ferns  and  flowers  during  the  summer  months, 
ispense  with  the  ordinary  slovc-grale  ornaments. 

TERATING  TOMATOES.— Three  Parisian  manu- 
,  in  order  lo  make  tomatoes  appear  redder  than 
as  coloured  them,  have  been  varnishing  them  with 
»l  compound  and  selling  them  as  '  best  quality 
..'  These  ingenious  falsi&cators  have  been  con- 
to  pay  a  iiae  of  one  franc  ;  not  a  very  deterrent 

idersland  that  Mr.  Cecil  Napier  Hake  and  Mr, 
Vilson   Hake,   Ph.D.,   formerly   of   Queenwond 

Hants,  biith  of  whom  have  had  much  chemical 
ytical  experience,  have  recently  opened  a  Labora- 
ihe  purpose  of  commercial  and  other  analyses  at 
:ouse,  Parson's  Green,  Fulham,  S.W.  Mr.  Cecil 
I  for  several  years  been  working  in  the  Laboratory 
)uprj.     Mesir^  Hake  propose   to  start  courses  of 

bittroction  for  Medical  Oflicers  of  Health  and 
;tcni  desirous  of  acquiring  chemical  knowledge 


THB  HETBOPOZrlTAir  WATER 
COKPAiriES. 
No  one  has  ventured  to  accept  our  challenge  of  last 
month  as  to  the  generic  impotence  and  idiocy  of 
Parliamentary  Returns.  It  is  perhaps  lucky  that  no 
one  did  so,  for  we  have  meanwhile  fitted  into  our 
sling  a  stone  much  more  hurtful  to  the  hypothetical 
unbeliever  than  any  that  we  had  in  our  wallet  at  the 
time  of  writing.  About  fourteen  months  ago,  Mr. 
Firth,  searching  about  for  figures  wherewith  to 
convict  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of 
Chelsea  lo  assent  to  a  return  giving  a  variety  of 
particulars  as  to  number  of  houses,  and  rentals,  and 
rates  of  dividends,  and  allotments  of  new  capital, 
and  market  values,  and  a  good  deal  more,  about 
each  of  these  companies.  After  a  year  of  incuba- 
tion, the  return  has  at  length  appeared  ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  one  of  the 
most  stupidly  compiled  and  misleading  Parlia- 
mentary papers  of  recent  times.  {If  the  condemna- 
tion which  this  remark  implies  can  only  be  gauged 
by  the  select  few  who  make  Government  Returns 
their  study,  so  much  the  better  for  the  general 
comfort) 

It  is  apparently  of  no  use  to  inveigh  against  the 
lamentable  ignorance  of  statistical  science  which  the 
great  majority  of  Parliamentary  Returns  reveal  on  the 
part  of  their  compilers.  But  if  the  Government  do  not 
see  their  way  to  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
statistician  to  edit  and  correct  Ihe  crudities  of  returns 
ordered  by  Parliament,  they  might  at  least  see  that 
such  returns  are  prepared  by  some  one  with  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is 
writing.  In  the  return  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned,  conclusions  are  established  with 
the  sublimest  disregard  not  only  of  the  recent  history 
of  the  water  companies,  but  of  Ihe  rule  of  three,  and 
even  of  common  sense. 

We  are  no  special  admirers  of  the  water  com- 
panies, who  have,  we  think,  used  the  powers  which 
Parhament  in  its  unwisdom  has  given  them  in  a 
harsh  and  grasping  spirit.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  strict  law,  they  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  do 
many  of  the  things  which  the  envious  world  outside 
has  scolded  them  for  doing.  We  are  not  now  going 
into  the  equities  of '  back  dividends,'  which  the  New 
River  Company,  for  example,  assessed  at  the  insigni- 
ficant sum  of  15,000,000/.  for  their  own  undertaking, 
or  intothequietallotmentsof  new  stock  at  par,  which 
one  of  the  companies'  advocates  strenuously  asserts 
to  be  the  only  legal  mode  of  procedure.  II  the 
companies  could  be  lured  into  the  Palace  of  Truth, 
they  would  probably  admit  that  in  equity  much  of 
their  procedure  was  indefensible ;  but  as  they  had 
the  advantage  of  a  strong  position,  they  would  only 
yield  to  the  enemy  in  proportion  as  they  found  their 
main  fortress  in  danger.  If  the  conscience  of  the 
average  payer  of  water-rates  is  soothed  by  Mr. 
Dobbs'  victory  over  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks, 
by  all  means,  say  the  companies,  let  us  keep  up  the 
illusion  by  some  apparent  (perhaps  real)  concession 
which,  after  all,  will  not  much  affect  our  income. 
And  as  soon  as  Lord  Camperdown  showed  light  with 
his  Select  Committee,  the  companies  were  ready  to 
express  their  willingness  to  adopt  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  his  Water-rate  Regulation  Bill.  Short  of 
out-and-out  purchase  of  the  undertakings,  which 
must  in  any  case  be  made  sooner  or  later,  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  •vHs.'.  i:<iav^\i\«;i  «>.■&.  ■•« 
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brought  to  reason.    Storm  one  position  after  another, 
and  they  will  in  the  end  be  obliged  to  capitulate. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Firth  upon  the  infor- 
mation which  his  return  is  likely  to  ^ve  him.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  fallacy  connected  with  the  very 
first  table,  which  the  companies  have  not  been  slow 
to  point  out.  A  table  is  given,  which  shows  in 
respect  of  each  of  the  companies,  the  maximum 
number  oF  houses  or  other  buildings  supplied  with 
water  in  the  years  1872  and  1883,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  rates,  rentals,  and  other  charges  for 
die  supply  of  water  to  houses  or  other  buildings 
during  the  financial  years  1872  and  1883,  as  follows;— 
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Thus,  between  1872  and  1883,  (he  number  of 
houses  or  nther  buildings  supplied  with  water  by  the 
companies  rose  from  497,736  to  659,249,  an  increase 
of  3i'4  per  cent.,  while  the  water  rentals  rose  from 
948,277/.  10  1,505,057/-,  or  587  per  cent.  The  ave- 
rage rental  appears  thus  to  have  increased  from 
I/.  iSs.  id.  per  house  in  1872  to  2/.  ;j.  M.  in  1883, 
or  19*9  per  cent.  But,  as  the  companies  very  fairly 
remark,  the  houses  newly  erected  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  superior  class,  and  those  rebuilt  are  gene- 
rally much  larger  than  those  which  they  replaced. 
In  many  cases,  owing  to  works  of  public  or  private 
improvement,  two  or  three  houses  have  been  con- 
verted into  one;  and  thus,  while  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  London 
has  iiiminished,  the  value  of  property  has  increased 
commensurately  with  the  increase  in  size. 

In  this  explanation  the  compiler  of  the  return 
detects  special  pleading,  which  he  is  at  pains  to 
rebut.  Accordingly,  he  adds,  from  the  Registrar- 
General's  annual  summaries,  some  statistics  which 
show  that  in  six  of  the  eight  companies  the  average 
number  of  gallons  supplied  daily  to  each  house  for 
domestic  purposes  was  smaller  in  18S3  than  in  1872. 
But  has  this  ingenious  gentleman  ever  heard  of  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  and  the  regulations 
made  under  it  for  the  prevention  of  ■a/as/e  ?  The 
diminution  in  the  number  of  gallons  supplied,  on 
which  he  bases  so  subtle  an  argument,  is  probably 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  stoppage  of  the  waste, 
which  formerly  went  on  unchecked.  Certainly  it  is 
a  novel  suggestion  that  the  companies  are  now 
behind  their  practice  in  1872  as  regards  the  quantity 
of  water  they  furnish.  What  has  Sir  Francis  Bolton 
to  say  as  to  this  discovery  of  his  colleague  ? 

The  cimpiler  of  the  return  is  on  stronger  ground 
in  dealing  with  the  companies'  distributions  of  profits. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  dividends  received  by 
the  shareholders  during  the  period  1872,-83  was 
8,soi^86/.,  on  a  share  capital  which  inctciLS«&  ttom 


7.9SS.S78/-  in  1872  to  10,344,313/.  in  1883.  ThciUe 
per  cent  of  the  dividend  paid  by  each  compuiy  «u 
higher  at  the  end  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period,  notwithstanding  that  by  far  the  greater  put 
of  the  new  capital  created  was  issued  to  the  shin- 
holders  or  their  nominees  at  par,  an  arrangement  br 
which  the  dividend -bearing  capital  was,  oF  count, 
incriased  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  have  \»t^ 
necessary  if  it  had  been  raised  in  the  open  maikfl. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rates  per  cent  of 
dividend  paid  by  the  several  comp.inies  in  the  fira 
half-year  of  1S72  and  the  last  half-year  irf  ig!}, 
respectively,  the  amounts  paid  by  the  several  an))- 
paniea  by  way  of  dividend,  and  the  amouDtt  of 
share  and  loan  capital  paid  up  during  the  period 
1872-83  in  respect  of  capital  taken  up  at  par  bj  ilie 
shareholders  and  their 
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The  value  of  the  premiums  which  would  bavtbid 
to  be  paid  upon  this   2,202,433/.  share  capital  ud 

__ii7£  loan  capital,  if  it  had  been  disposed  of  it 
the  market  price,  is  not  given  in  the  return,  iri 
indeed  would  be  somewhat  difficult  of  caJculaiiM; 
but  it  must  have  amounted  to  sonte  hundiedi  i 
thousands  of  pounds. 

It  is  where  the    return  comes  to  deal  with  te 
market  values  of  the  undertakings,  as  assessed  W 
the  price  at  which  their  shares  stood  on  the  Stiu 
Exchange  list  at  the  end  of  1871  and  of  i88;,ihii    I 
it  goes  most  hopelessly  astray.     In  the  preparatiw    I 
of   this   part   of   the  return  the  Local  Govemnieil     I 
Board  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Share  and  Low 
Department  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  appear  ta 
have  furnished  figures  showing  the  nominal  amomt 
of  each  stock  of  the  several  endertakii^  existiof 
at  the  date  of  the  companies'  reports  for  the  secoed 
half-years  of  1871  and  1883,  and  its  estimated  vilw 
at    the  market    price  on  December  31,   1871,  and 
December  31,  1883,  respectively.     But  tiie  compikt 
of  the  return  sees  nothing  incongruous  in  placiiic 
the  market  values  of  the  snare  and  loan  ca^Mialsit 
the  end  of  1871  in  juxtaposition   with   the  amounts 
of  stock  existing  half  a  year  laUr.     An  example  A 
the  way  in  which  this  is  likely  to  mislead  the  reada 
is   seen  on  page  10  of  the  return,  where,  under  die 
heading  of  the  East  London  Water  Company,  tbe 
nomind  amount  of  the  loan  capital  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  1872  is  given  as  1 99,600/L,  whilst  ibe 
value  of  the  loan  capital  at  December  31,  1871,  ii 
given  as  102,000/.  only.      It  is  not  shown  in  tk 
return  upon  what  amount  of  stock  the  akalaiicBtf 
to  market  value  was  made,  and  the  inference  ob- 
viously is  that  the  two  figures  giren  in  the  itna 
bear  some  relation  to  one  uio£cr— tlwt  the  vala^ 
^  n%iM^<j,<A  \(y)$coI. loan  a^tal,ww  to^joot«^ 
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Qcrease  in  the  amount  of  the  East  London 
:apital  is  given  on  pa^e  7  of  the  return  as 
»  cent.,  but  the  increase  in  its  value ° 


I  per  CI 


In 


words,  we  are  invited  to  believe  that  loal. 
q!  East  London  loan  capital  was  worth  two 
ree-quarter  times  as  much  in  1883  as  in  1871  ! 
onder  that  the  secretary  of  the  Share  and 
Department  is  wroth  at  this  perversion  of  bis 
.  A  similar  criticism  might  be  made  (though 
iCrepancy  in  these  cases  is  not  so  large)  as  to 
an  capitals  of  the  Lambeth  and  New  River 
nies  and  their  apparent  market  value  as 
in  the  return. 

loan  capitals  of  all  the  companies  for  the  first 
1872  and  the  second  half  of  1 8S3— an  interval 
years — are  added  up,  and  an  increase  in  the 
imount  is  shown  of  i8'8  per  cent.  Side  by 
ith  these  figures  are  the  market  values  at 
iber  31,  1871,  and  December  31,  1883 — an 
.1  of  twelve  years,  during  which  period  there 
.  increase  of  4^-3  per  cent.  In  the  summary 
marked  that  'the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
in  capital  has  been  comparatively  small,  but 
se  in  its  value  has  been  considerable,'  the 
I  intention  being  to  compare  the  two  per- 
M  above  given  with  one  another.  But  they 
to  different  periods,  and  it  so  happens  that, 
the  half-year  immediately  following  that  on 
ires  of  which  were  based  the  calculations  as 


the  return  as  published  and  the  moreaccurate  figures 
are  not  so  serious  ;  but  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
twelve  years  imder  consideration  should  more  pro- 
perly be  32'1  per  cent,  of  capital  and  ioi-8  per  cent, 
of  value,  instead  of  300 and  lori  percent. 

The  market  values  of  the  entire  undertakings  of 
the  several  companies  at  the  end  of  1871  and  of  1883 
appear  from  the  Stock  Exchange  return  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

.87'.  1883. 


Southinrk  and  Vuixhall  . , 


Tout    M,4I5i09<  '7,9i3,<'i' 

Thus,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  value  of 
money  was  the  same  at  both  periods,  it  would  have 
cost  13,4S7,9S6/.  more  to  buy  up  the  undertakings 
at  the  market  price  at  the  end  of  1883  than  at  the 
end  of  1871.  In  the  interval,  a  total  amount  of 
3,524,400/.  more  of  share  capital  (nearly  all  allotted 
to  the  shareholders  at  par)  and  $16,813/.  niore  of 
loan  capital  had  been  issued.  Deducting  these  figures, 
as  representing  moneys  spent  in  extensions  and  im- 
provements, from  the  increase  above  shown,  the  sum 
of  10,416,743/.  appears  to  show  the  net  appreciation 
in  value  tu  the  undertakings  between  i87iandi883. 


LOAN  CAPITAL. 
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ket  values  at  the  earlier  period,  a  consider- 
lount  of  money  was  borrowed  by  at  least  two 
companies.  The  misconception  likely  to 
om  this  Juxtaposition  of  figures  that  are  not 
comparable  has  induced  the  secretary  of  the 
and  Loan  Department  to  publish  in  the 
y  Official  Intelligence '  of  the  Stock  Ex. 
a  corrected  table,  in  which  the  nominal 
and  their  estimated  values  are  compared  al 
rm  inteival  of  twelve  years.  The  principal 
of  this  table  we  reprint  above.  It  will  be 
lat  the  true  ratios  of  increase  during  the 
years  from  1871  to  1883  were  23'9  per  cent. 
>unt  of  loan  capital,  and  42'2  per  cent,  in 
value,  or  a  net  increase  of  i8'3  per  cent,  in 
value — a  disproportion  which  represents 
more  than  the  appreciation  of  value  of  the 
re  capital  of  all  sound  and  established  joint- 
indertakings  during  that  period.  Thus  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Four 
t.  Debenture  Stock  was  about  101  at  the  end 
,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1883  it  had  risen  to 
le  differences  as  to  the  share  capital  between 


j  i.e.  the  extra  sum  which  the  ratepayers  would  have 
had  to  pay  at  the  end  of  1883  for  delaying  the  pur- 
chase of  the  undertakings  for  twelve  years. 

I  At  present  the  project  of  purchase  appears  to 
be  in    abeyance.      Meanwhile,  London    is    in  the 

I  shameful  position  of  being  dependent  for  its  first 

I  necessity  of  existence  upon  the  good-will  of  eight 
companies,  with  no  co-ordination  except  in  defence 
of  their  own  'interests.'  Liverpool,  M.inchester, 
Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  even  Dublin 
have  long  ago  taken  the  administration  of  their 
local  water  supply  into  their  own  hands.  Is  it  not 
discreditable  that  the  first  city  in  the  empire 
should  lag  behind  7  Sir  William  Harcoiut,  when 
asked  to  help  Londoners  in  regulating  their  water 
supply  and  water-rates,  has  ostentatiously  turned 
them  over  to  the  new  Municipality  which  he  has 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  create.  But  the  mere 
creation  of  this  new  body  will  evidently  be  a  work 
of  time,  and  when  at  length  it  is  duly  constituted  it 
will  have  many  arrears  to  make  up  in  other  depart- 
ments than  that  of  the  water  supply.  The  taking 
over  of  the  water  undertakings  on  behalf  of  the 
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public  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Time  must  neces- 
sarily be  consumed  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
water  supply  administration  and  rearrangement  of 
the  works,  consequent  upon  the  uniting  of  the  under- 
takings ;  and  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  very  de- 
sirable that  a  temporary  intermediate  public  authority 
should  be  established  to  acquire  and  hold  the  water- 
works in  trust  for  the  Central  Municipality  until  it 
can  make  arrangements  for  taking  over  the  duties. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  (according  to  more  than 
one  high  authority)  every  year's  delay  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  companies  'involves  an  enormous 
pecuniary  loss  and  serious  disadvantage  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  metropolis.' 


THE    SANITABY    STATE    OF 
WATEBING- PLACES. 

By  a  Sanitarian. 

The  sanitary  state  of  watering-places  and  health- 
resorts  is  a  matter  of  national  importance.  We  go 
to  the  seaside  in  search  of  health  and  recreation,  but 
do  we  always  succeed  ?  We  get  recreation,  but  do 
we  get  health?  The  elixir  of  life,  for  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  sought  so  persistently,  is  now 
discovered  to  consist  of  an  admixture  of  pure  air  and 
pure  water.  They  are  the  very  essence  of  life,  and 
are  far  more  valuable  than  the  famous,  and  some- 
what mythical,  philosopher's  stone.  But  these  two 
essentials  of  human  life  are  just  what  we  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  get,  especially  at  a  seaside  lodging-house.  The 
proof  of  it  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  people 
return  home  with  their  faces  tanned  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  present  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
being  in  robust  health,  they  are  often  not  really  in 
so  satisfactory  a  state  as  when  they  went  to  the 
watering-place  for  improvement.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  London  and  other  large  towns  at  no 
period  of  the  year  is  illness  more  prevalent  than  at 
the  close  of  the  holiday  season  ;  and  among  no  class 
is  it  more  rife  than  among  those  who  have  just 
returned  from  an  outing  at  the  seaside. 

Pure  air  and  pure  water  are  the  two  things  most 
difficult  to  i^et  at  a  seaside  lodging-house.  In  the 
daytime,  it  is  true,  the  windows  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  pure  air  is  freely  admitted.  But  at  night, 
when  the  doors  and  windows  are  closed,  the  house 
is  pervaded  by  the  faint  odours  of  sewer-gas  and 
other  deleterious  emanations  from  the  kitchen,  while 
the  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms  is  stopped,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  the  chimneys  being  stuffed  with  bags  of 
straw. 

As  to  the  water,  the  chances  are  that  there  is  but 
one  cistern,  and  the  water  is  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses as  well  as  flushing  the  water-closets.  But 
even  when  there  is  a  separate  cistern,  it  is  seldom 
that  this  is  cleaned  out.  The  water  supplied  to  the 
town  may  be  perfectly  pure  when  it  is  delivered  into 
the  house ;  but  it  deteriorates  if  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  the  cistern,  however  carefuUy  a  tank 
or  a  cistern  may  be  closed  ;  if  it  is  situated  out  of 
doors,  sundry  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  sure 
to  find  their  way  in,  and  the  result  is  decay  and 
putrefaction.  Leaves  of  trees,  live  and  dead  insects, 
excreta  of  birds,  soot  from  chimneys,  and  other 
various  substances  of  organic  origin,  are  almost  in- 
variably found  in  these  receptacles.  If  the  cistern 
is  not  frequently  cleansed,  the  obnoxious  deposit 
soon  taints  the  water  and  renders  it.  uTwYioY^v^om^, 


If  complaint  is  made,  if  the  lodger  is  not  shut  op 
entirely  by  some  rude  remark,  all  the  redress  he  gets 
is,  *  Well,  perhaps  the  drains  do  smell  a  Utile  at 
times,  but  it's  only  in  the  morning,  and  it  goes  off  as 
soon  as  the  windows  are  opened.'  But  this  docs 
not  recompense  the  lodgers,  who  have  been  all  nigk 
inhaling  this  subtle  poison.  So  the  good  which  tk 
sea  air  and  the  breezes  of  the  day  have  done  is  loti, 
and  a  little  poison  is  taken  into  the  system,  wfaid, 
when  the  lodger  returns  home,  it  is  the  doctor^ 
business  to  eradicate. 

Lodging-house  keepers  are,  to  a  great  extent,  ia 
fault,  but  the  authorities  of  the  town,  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  locaiitf, 
are  infinitely  more  to  blame.  In  a  very  laip 
number  of  watering-places  where  there  is  a  system 
of  main  drainage,  there  are  a  number,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  the  houses  which  are  not  connected, 
and  where  if  investigation  took  place  it  would  be 
found  that  the  only  means  of  drainage  is  a  cesspool 
in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  house. 

There  are,  too,  towns  where  there  is  no  system  of 
main  drainage,  and  where  cesspools  in  consequence 
abound.  Diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  bad,  especiallf 
cesspool,  drainage,  are  almost  synonymous  terms; 
and  the  sooner  Uie  public  are  imbued  with  this  idea 
the  better.  Numbo^  of  cases  could  be  adduced^ 
some  of  which  were  legally  investigated  and  the 
facts  proved,  where  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  and  other  z3rmotic  diseases  arising  from 
drain  poisoning  have  occurred  solely  firom  thiscaose. 
In  one  case  there  were  two  cesspools  each  in  a  state 
of  overflow,  communicating  with  the  water-doset, 
and  these  again  conmiunicated  with  the  vater- 
cistern,  from  whence  the  domestic  water  supply  was 
obtained,  and  thus  the  water  was  made  the  agent  for 
ventilating  the  cesspools,  through  which  the  gas  was 
seen  to  bubble  up  and  escape. 

At  the  time  these  cases  created  a  scare,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  the  towns  vooid 
bestir  themselves,  and  that  in  one  case  they  wdd 
institute  a  system  of  main  drainage,  and  in  die 
other  insist  on  all  the  houses  in  the  district  bein^ 
connected  with  the  sewer.     But  time  has  pissed 
and  nothing  has  been  done,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
nothing  will  arouse  them  but  a  serious  epidenoc, 
one  sufficiently  pronounced  to  kill  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  frighten  away  all  the  visitors. 

To  Uiese  and  other  errors  of  omission  and  coo- 
mission  are  to  be  attributed  the  sickness  which 
follows  the  return  from  the  holiday  trip,  the  heafy 
doctors'  bills  we  have  to  pay  at  Christmas,  and  at 
least  some  of  the  many  gaps  in  the  family  cirde  U)o 
often  painfully  recalled  to  our  mind  by  this  festive 
season. 

Much  has  been  said,  but  more  remains  behind. 

Most  persons  when  they  go  to  the  seaside  iDdiil|e 
in  a  sea-bath,  therefore  the  purity  of  the  wauer  in 
which  they  bathe  is  another  very  important  niattec 
The  increasing  pollution  of  tidal  rivers,  and  the  set, 
by  the  discharge  into  them  of  sewage  and  odicr 
noxious  matter,  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance. 
The  evil  is  one  which  has  largely  increased  of  faUCf 
and  wiU  continue  to  increase  as  seaside  towns  are 
better  drained,  and  the  houses  connected  with  the 
sewer  become  more  numerous.  The  nuisamce  viD 
continue  to  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  these 
improvements,  and  as  the  drainage  of  seaside  tovBS 
is  at  present  but  partially  carried  out,  the  t^ 
arising  from  the  discharge  of  crude  sewue  into  ib^ 
^«a^)  already  sensibly  felt,  will  be  increasea  ftarfold 
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Some  years  since  the  idea  was  current,  and  is  not 
t  entirely  dispelled,  that  all  that  was  necessary  was 

discharge  the  sewage  into  the  sea,  and  there  was 
I  end  of  it ;  but  such  a  consummation,  though 
svoutly  to  be  wished,  has  proved  fallacious.  For 
any  reasons  the  sea  refuses  to  have  anything  to 
>  with  tbe  more  solid  portions  of  the  sewage,  and 
sts  it  up  upon  the  shore.  Another  evil  is  that 
den  sewage,  or  water  highly  charged  with  organic 
alter,  mixes  with  sea- water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

evolved,  which  accounts  for  the  stench  arising 
pm  harbours  and  foreshores  wherever  the  sewage 

a  town  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  The 
LS  is  not  only  highly  disagreeable,  but  it  is  also 
ighly  poisonous,  and  consequents  detrimental  to 
Mdth. 

There  are  other  evils  and  nuisances  connected 
ith  this  practice  which  sooner  or  later  will  make 
lemselves  apparent  in  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
oanner.  When  people  talk  about  throwing  the 
ewage  of  a  town  into  the  sea,  they  have  very  little 
dea  of  the  amount  of  solid  and  liquid  matter  they 
ttve  to  deal  with.  To  convey  some  idea  of  this  let  us 
take  the  sewage  of  a  town,  bay  in  the  height  of  the 
ieason,  of  50,000  inhabitants  ;  such  a  population 
aclusively  using  water-closets,  and  with  all  the 
itouses  connected,  would  produce,  on  an  average, 
()250,ooo  gallons  of  sewage  daily,  more  rather  than 
ess.  A  gallon  of  sewage  weighs  10  lbs.  ;  1,250,000 
lallons,  therefore,  will  be  equal  to  12,500,000  lbs.,  or 
iSSo  tons  of  contaminated  water,  which  is  poured 
ito  the  sea  daily  ;  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
l)is  can  be  done  without  causing  a  nuisance  or 
«ing  detrimental  to  health.    To  illustrate  this  evil 

little  further,  let  me  say  that  in  a  mixed  population 
<f  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  it  has  been  found  by 
xpehment  that  the  excreta  of  each  person  per  day 
s  equal  to  2^  lbs.,  that  of  a  population  of  50,000 
Persons  would  consequently  be  125,000  lbs.,  or  55 
ons  daily,  every  pound  of  which  is  highly  putres- 
ible,  prejudicial  to  health  (and  which  may,  and 
Qore  often  than  not  does  contain,  the  germs  of  dis- 
ase),  mingling  with  the  water  on  the  foreshore,  and 
1  whach  we  are  asked  to  bathe.  This  55  tons  of  excre- 
lentitious  matter  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
>lid  and  the  liquid.     The  solid  is  to  the  liquid  as 

to  16,  rather  more  than  less.  Thus  the  solid 
>rtion  would  amount  to  7,810  lbs.,  and  the  liquid 
»  1 1 7, 1 90  lbs.  Human  faeces,  however,  have  been 
•und  by  experiment  to  contribute  only  one-fifth  of 
.e  solid  putrescible  matter  which  is  contained  in 
:wage.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  a 
>pulation  of  50,000  would  produce  a  mass  of  over 
r  tons  of  solid  manurial  matter  daily. 

Seaside  authorities  would  have  us  believe  that  all 
is  is  held  in  suspension  and  is  carried  away  by  the 
le  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  First,  then,  as  to  the 
alter  being  held  in  suspension.  Modem  scientific 
search  teaches  us  that  matter  which  would  remain 
ispended  for  many  days  in  fresh  water  is  imme- 
ately  precipitated  when  the  water  is  saline.  In  the 
ise  of  sewage  discharged  into  salt  water,  cohesive 
traction  comes  into  play  at  once,  and  the  minute 
irticles  of  suspended  clay  adhering  to  the  organic 
wage  particles  are  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
a,  or  the  river,  where  they  form  pestiferous  banks 

ooze,  emitting  offensive  gases,  which  at  health 
sorts  foul  the  water  of  the  bathing  ground,  and 
ten  communicate  disease  to  the  bathers.  Any- 
e  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  saline 
nslituents  of  salt  water  will  see  at  once  that  must 


be  so,  as  it  contains  many  of  the  salts  used  by 
chemists  for  the  purpose  of  precipitation. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  action  of  the  tide,  it  is  an 
entire  misconception  to  imagine  that  the  tide  proper 
has  any  effect  on  floating  bodies,  or  matter  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  A  tide  is  a  vertical  rise,  or 
upheaving  of  the  sea,  which  as  it  travels  along  the 
coast  causes  the  phenomena  of  high  and  low  water. 
This  tidal  wave  or  impulse  travels  at  the  rate  of 
from  twenty  to  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
English  Channel  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  The  water  under  this  impulse,  has 
no  horizontal  movement,  it  being  of  form  and  not  of 
substance,  and  it  travels  in  one  direction  only,  as 
may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Admiralty  Tide 
Tables.  It  enters  the  channel  at  the  Land's  End  and 
proceeds  through  the  straits  of  Dover,  and  meets  the 
North  Sea  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  but 
this  movemi^nt,  unlike  that  of  the  tidal  current, 
never  changes  its  direction.  The  motion  of  the 
tidal  current  is  horizontal,  and  by  it  floating  objects 
are  impelled  backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  current  runs.  It  is  this  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  action  of  the  tide,  this  confusion  of 
ideas  as  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal  wave,  which 
passes  never  to  return,  and  the  tidal  current  or 
horizontal  movement,  which  is  imparted  by  it  to  the 
water,  which  has  led  so  many  people  into  error.  The 
water  forming  the  tidal  wave  being  raised,  by  the 
attractive  power  of  the  moon,  above  its  ordinary 
level,  is  impelled  by  its  natural  gravity  to  return  to 
its  usual  level ;  that  is  to  say,  the  particles  of  water 
successively  finding  themselves  under  the  progres- 
sive force  of  the  wave,  start  along  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  it,  and  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  Gradually  they  lose  the  influence 
which  has  dragged  them  along  ;  the  force  of  gravity 
predominates,  and  they  retrace  their  steps  back- 
wards, descending  the  inclined  plain  they  had  pre- 
viously ascended,  till  they  reach  their  original 
position,  again  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
succeeding  tidal  wave.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
movement  of  the  water  under  the  tidal  influence  is 
one  of  constant  oscillation,  so  that  objects  floating 
on  its  surface,  or  held  in  suspension,  are  carried  a 
certain  distance  and  then  brought  back  again.  The 
difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  currents  and 
the  motion  of  the  tidal  wave  is  so  marked  that  it 
shows  unmistakably  how  entirely  distinct  they  are. 
Supposing  the  tidal  impulse  acted  on  the  water 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically,  and  carried  it  along 
at  the  same  rate,  navigation  would  be,  except  in  one 
direction,  an  impossibility. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  discharged  sewage,  instead  of  being  carried 
away  never  more  to  be  heard  of,  as  some  have 
fondly  hoped  would  be  the  case,  becomes  subject  to 
the  oscillatory  movement  of  the  tidal  currents,  and 
the  solid  portions,  after  a  certain  period,  are 
gradually  deposited  in  the  bights  of  rivers,  and  quiet 
nooks  and  bays  of  the  shore,  somewhat  removed 
from  the  more  active  influence  of  the  current.  From 
this  gradual  deposition  and  the  chemical  action  of 
the  salt  water  on  the  sewage  results  the  offensive 
smells  which  at  low  water  pervade  the  shore  and 
harbours  of  ports,  and  the  watering-places  where 
sewage  is  discharged  into  the  sea. 

There  is  yet  another  and  more  deadly  evil  arising 
from  this  practice.  A  sea-outfall  must  for  a  certain 
time  during  each  day  be  tide-locked.  It  is  an  evil 
for  which  there  is  no  remedY^aiXvd  \5aA.  ^>wn!oki.  >iBfc 
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outfall  is  carried  into  the  sea  the  worse  the  evil 
becomes.  The  meaning  of  tide-locked  will  be  better 
understood  if  it  is  explained  that,  as  the  tide  rises, 
it  enters  the  culvert  and  forces  back  the  sewage, 
which  in  consequence  becomes  stagnant.  During 
this  time  the  sea-water  mingles  with  the  sewage, 
decomposition  and  precipitation  set  in,  and  gases  of 
a  highly  deleterious  character  are  generated.  As 
the  tide  rises  these  are  also  forced  back,  and,  having 
no  other  vent,  find  their  way  up  the  various  drains 
and  subsidiary  sewers  into  the  houses.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  sewage  discharged  into  the  sea  was 
carried  away  by  the  tidal  currents,  the  evils  arising 
from  a  sea-outfall  would  only  be  mitigated  and  not 
overcome.  I  have  studiously  avoided  mentioning 
towns  where  these  evils  exist.  Were  it  not  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  injure  certain  health-resorts,  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  examples  of  the  entire 
failure  of  sea-outfall  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of 
a  town.  The  only  real  remedy  is  to  cease  to  dis- 
charge the  sewage  into  the  sea,  and  either  put  it  on 
to  the  land,  or  treat  it  by  some  of  the  many  pro- 
cesses in  vogue  for  precipitation.  It  may  be  urged 
that  this  will  cost  money  ;  but  the  annual  expendi- 
ture in  either  case  would  be  small  in  comparison  to 
the  good  that  would  accrue. 

The  perfect  sanitation  of  a  watering-place  may  be 
beset  with  many  difficulties ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
insuperable.  Authorities  anxious  to  attain  this  most 
desirable  end  must  understand  that  sewage  is  a 
nuisance  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  cost. 
But  the  expenditure  of  money  will  not  in  all  cases 
suffice.  Care  and  constant  supervision  is  also  neces- 
sary. To  start  fair,  a  proper  system  of  main  drainage 
must  be  adopted,  the  sewers  and  drains  should  be 
well  laid,  and  must  be  self-cleansing.  Sewers  of 
deposit  mean  the  decomposition  of  putrid  matter 
and  the  formation  of  sewer-gas  ;  this  gas  being  con- 
stantly formed,  it  as  constantly  escapes  through  the 
gratings  and  ventilators  into  the  streets,  or  through 
imperfectly-trapped  sinks  and  openings  into  the 
houses.  Again,  during  a  storm  complaints  are  made 
that  the  drains  smell.  The  cause  is  easy  to  find  ; 
the  storm-water,  unless  there  is  a  storm-'Outfall, 
accumulates  in  the  low-level  sewers,  and  the  sewage 
heads  up.  As  the  sewage  rises,  the  gas  becomes 
more  and  more  concentrated,  and  if  it  cannot  find 
vent  in  any  other  way  it  is  forced  up  the  private 
drains,  and  is  discharged  into  the  dwelling-houses 
through  the  traps.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to 
see  the  outfall  is  not  tide-locked,  and  that  the  sewers 
are  self-cleansing. 

The  contamination  of  the  subsoil  from  false  levels, 
leaky  pipes,  and  defective  main  sewers  is  another 
evil  to  be  especially  guarded  against.  If  the  satura- 
tion of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  continue,  sooner  or  later 
some  deplorable  catastrophe  must  follow. 

House  sanitation  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  that 
has  been  very  much  neglected,  but  till  this  has  been 
thoroughly  attended  to,  no  town  or  community  of 
people  can  expect  to  be  truly  healthy.  House  drains, 
even  of  modern  construction,  are  often  very  faulty, 
but  the  older  ones  are  simply  abominable.  Many  of 
them  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  more  often 
than  not  with  insufficient  falls ;  some  are  square- 
shaped,  and  far  too  large.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
drains  should  be  self-cleansing,  so  that  they  are 
constantly  silting  up,  and  eventually  become  choked 
with  a  large  quantity  of  foul-smelling  deposit.  In 
these  and  other  foul  drains  large  volumes  of  sewer- 


to  the  houses  to  which  they  are  attached  and  the 
sewer  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Water-closets  are,  as  a  rule,  defective  ;  the  old  pan- 
closet  is  especially  objectionable.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  patent  closets,  which  may  be  obtained  at  2 
reasonable  cost,  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  adver- 
tise them. 

Finally,  a  model  health-resort  should  have  a  systn 
of  sewers  extending  to  all  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  town,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  district  may  be  effectively  drained.  The 
suburbs  of  a  watering-place  are,  as  a  rule,  inhal»ted 
by  the  poorer  class,  and  are  often  not  drained  at  all 
These  are  the  places  where  infectious  diseases  are 
bred,  and  from  whence  they  are  disseminated  by 
means  of  germs  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
distance  to  which,  under  ordinary  circumstaoce, 
these  deleterious  emanations  are  carried,  is  from  sii 
hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  a  horizontal  directioo; 
but  when  strong  winds  are  in  operation,  the  distana 
to  which  these  poisonous  germs  may  be  transported 
is  unknown. 

For  the  majority  of  watering-places  to  remain  ia 
their  present  imsanitary  state  is  the  height  of  foUjr. 
The  first  and  most  important  thing  is  that  a  health- 
resort  should  be  healthy.  Medical  men  au) 
physicians  in  London  know  more  about  the  sani- 
tary state  of  watering-places  than  do  most  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  send  their  patients  to  a  place  wliidi  i$ 
only  partially  drained  or  honeycombed  with  cess- 
pools, as  are  too  many  of  our  seaside  towns. 

Lodging-house  keepers  will  perhaps  say  that  tkcy 
find  it  hard  to  pay  rent  and  taxes,  and  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  they  may  ask  how  are  they  to  life 
if  the  rates  are  increased  by  the  outlay  of  Uijc 
sums  of  money  for  drainage  purposes ;  but  these 
good  people  should  remember  that  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  visitors  means  the  prosperity  of  a 
watering-place. 


The  rebellion  in  British  America  is  calling  oat  all  tk 
troops  stationed  in  Canada.  It  was  found  that  the  medial 
organisation  is  nearly  useless,  and  it  has  been  entirdf 
rorganised.  The  long  marches  and  bad  weather  liD 
probably  incapacitate  many  soldiers. 

Damages  for  Defective  Drains. — A  case  of  cot- 
siderable  sanitary  importance  (Chichester  v.  Lance)  las 
been  recently  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  a  spedil 
jury.     The   action    was   to    recover    damages  from  Ac 
defendant,  who  was  said  to  have  permitted  the  drains « 
the  house  he  let  to  the  plaintiff,  to  remain  in  a  dangeroody 
defective  condition.     The  case  docs  not  seem  to  have  bea 
a  bad  one  as  against  the  landlord,  who  had  noi  beenia 
possession  of  the  house  a  long  time,  and  he  did  not  dediae 
to  recognise  his  responsibility.     But  the  repairs,  wtai 
undertaken,    were    alleged    to    have     been    imperfectly 
executed,  and  an  illness  ('typhoid*)   resulted,  an  illnes 
which  the  medical  evidence  went  to  show,  and  the  joy 
found,  was  directly  attributable  to  the  insanitary  condiiiofl 
of   the    drains.     The  damages    were    assessed   ai  45^ 
Owners  of  house  property,  and  owners  especially  of  aa* 
healthy  houses,  would  do  well  to  take  note  of  this  dt^' 
sion,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  forgoilen  by  persons  wlio 
may  have  the  misfortune  to  find  themselves  in  occupatko 
of  defectively  drained  houses,  and  to  be  suflferefs  in  cflose* 
quence.     The  decision  caxmot  fail  to  have  good  resdi^ 
and  we  hope,  with  Dr.  Dudfield,  of  KensiDgtoo,  that  il 
will  hasten  the  time  when  it  will  be  recognised  as  a  poB* 
ciple  of  English  law  that  there  is  an  implied  vaisu^ 
when  a  house  is  let  that  it  is  in  a  proper  tuStaxj  fiot- 


is  let  tnat  it  is  m  a 
gas  are  generated,  and  fumisVi  a  cgnsXaxiX  su^^V^  \ka}dl  \  ^Viiss^  vA€l^  Cqc  human  habitatioii. 
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.APS  FOB   TAKD   AND  ABBA 
DBAIITS. 

By  Francis  Vacher. 

Medical  Officer  oT  Health,  Bicltenhud. 

ordinary  sanitary  appliances  few  arc  more 
itly  imperfect  than  the  traps  provided  for 
S  and  areas  of  town  houses.  Yet  cfais  is  from 
t  of  attention  lo  the  subject,  no  dearth  of 
y.  Various  devices,  displaying  more  or  less 
id  knowledge,  have  been  invented  and 
I,  and  re-invented  ;  so  that  the  number  of 
granted  for  these  traps  in  recent  years  may 
ted  by  the  score. 

ling  yard  and  area  drains,  though  at  present 
iniversally  required,  has  but  lately  been  re. 
IS  a  matter  of  first  importance,  and  even  now 
ne  to  time  one  sees  iidets  to  such  drains 
d  by  a  grating  only.  Some  of  the  oldest 
have  seen  in  such  situations  are  so-called 
traps,  which,  if  thoroughly  well  made  with 
;ment  and  a  suffidenily  deep  seal,  may  be 
icienL  As  usually  found  they  are  useless, 
son's  trap,  which  under  any  circumstances 
me  time  to  make,  is  now  less  in  favour  than 
il  D  trap,  made  of  iron  or  earthenware,  with 
'  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 
:S  so  readily  that  it  is  commonly  placed  in  a 
Jar,wilhout  any  setting,  to  permit  of  its  being 
1  and  emptied.  It  is  probably  the  cheapest 
ips,  which  may  account  for  its  popularity, 
no  other  recommendation.  Bell  traps,  so 
ly  fitted  to  sink-pipes,  are  only  rarely  met 
yards.  However,  in  the  areas  and  yards  of 
iss  houses  one  sees  the  dish  trap  which  is 
1  bell  trap  inverted,  fouling  as  easily  and 
lO  deeper  seal.  Valve  traps  are  as  a  rule 
itly  than  other  traps,  and  perhaps  owing  to 
ire  than  their  defects,  they  arc  little  in  use 
and  area  drains.  They  soon  get  out  of 
nd  no  care  and  attention  will  prevent  it. 
■ap,  which  one  may  yet  occasionally  see  in 
ould  really  be  a  very  efficient  trap,  but  that 
cutt  to  cleanse  and  readily  passes  solids  into 
IS.    The  small  gully  .trap,  which  one  may 

as  an  S  trap  with  a  catch-pit,  is  or  may  be 
ghly  efficient  trap,  and  is,  I  am  pleased  to 

coming  more  and  more  into  use.  I  have 
:  time  recommended  these  traps,  but  finding 
ain  of  those  provided  had  fixed  gratings  or 

shallow  a  seal,  or  were  flawed  castings,  I 
it  necessary  in  all  instances  when  requiring 
trap  to  specify  that  it  should  be  approved, 
otved  the  settling  of  a  minimum  standard  of 

ned  10  me  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  depth 
illey-boK  inside  should  be  not  less  than  I2 
ind  the  diameter  not  less  than  j  inches  ;  that 
should  retain  not  less  than  8  inches  of 
id  that  the  seal  should  in  no  case  be  less 
inches.  For  many  reasons  I  consider  an 
p  as  much  better  than  an  earthenware  one. 
isting  must,  of  course,  be  perfect,  and  the 
lust  be  rubbed  down  quite  smooth.  The 
1  lo  iron  traps,  that  they  rust,  is  got  over  by 
them  in  zinc,  commonly  called  galvanising. 
^g  should  be  hinged  to  the  trap,  or  it  may 
aced,  and  its  diameter  should  be  fully  a 
if  an  inch  less  than  the  collar,  so  as  to  allow 
Jig  easily  opened.    The  box  of  the  trap  may 


be  square  or  round,  but  1  prefer  the  latter.  The 
whirl  of  the  water  in  a  round  box  tends  to  wash  the 
sides,  and  a  round  box  with  a  round  bottom  is  cer- 
tainly more  easily  emptied  and  cleansed  than  a 
square  one.  A  semicircular  iron  tool,  made  to  size, 
should  be  provided  to  scrape  the  inside  of  the  box, 
and  lift  the  solid  contents. 

The  illustration  represents  a  gully-trap  of  the  size 
and  shape  which  appears  to  me  well  suited  for  yard 
and  area  drains.  The  principal  dimensions  are  given  in 
thecut  ItretainsSi  inches  of  water,  s^ofwhichis  seal. 


It  is  made  either  with  a  shorter  long  discharge  pipe, 
for  areas  where  the  drain  is  near  the  surface  shert, 
for  yards  where  the  drain  is  usually  several  feet  deep 
long.  The  short  is  cut  off  at  an  angle  of  80°  with 
the  horizon,  the  long  at  an  angle  of  about  i;°. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  I  lay  no  claim  to 
having  invented  anything  about  this  trap.  I  have 
no  interest  in  its  being  sold,  and  anyone  is 
quite  at  liberty  to  make  it  However,  it  is  a 
simple  fact  that  a  short  time  since  I  did  not 
know  where  to  buy  a  yard  trap  with  a  deep  enough 
seal,  and  in  other  respects  satisfactory.  The  price 
of  the  trap  here  figured  is  fs.,  with  either  long  or 
short  discharge  pipe.  An  additional  charge  is  made 
for  galvanising. 

In  most  situations  the  2j  in.  seal  wilt  be  found 
sufficient.  When,  however,  the  trap  does  not  receive 
from  a  sink. pipe,  bath  waste,  &c.,  and  when  it  is  in 
a  yard,  which  is  not  regularly  sluiced  down,  a  deeper 
seal  may  be  desirable.  But  in  such  a  situation  no 
water-trap  affords  any  security.  Where  the  loss  by 
evaporation  is  not  frequently  replaced,  a  4  in.  seal 
is  only  belter  than  a  z^  in.  inasmuch  as  it  will  not 
fail  quite  so  soon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  all  traps  being  set  level,  as  a  slight 
slant  forwards  will  convert  a  deep  seal  into  a  shallow 
one. 

The  trap  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Hinson  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Birkenhead. 
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A    COMMON    CASE. 

The  possession  of  a  house  in  Regent's  Park  was 
secured  with  the  full  confidence  that  the  systems  of 
drainage  and  water  supply  were  in  perfect  order, 
because  the  house  was  in  excellent  general  and 
decorative  repair,  and  the  late  occupant  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  representative  firm  of  builders. 

The  main  drain  was  found  to  be  an  old  brick 
sewer,  one  foot  in  diameter,  the  gradient  nearly  flat 
throughout,  improperly  laid,  and  the  flow  very  de- 
fective. This  was  at  once  separated  from  the 
common  sewer,  and  then  removed.  A  drain  of  six- 
inch  glazed  stoneware  socket-pipes  was  laid  from 
the  front  of  the  house  to  the  back  area  upon  a  bed 
of  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  course  of  this 
drain  was  intercepted  by  three  man-holes  and  inlet 
ventilators.  Two  of  the  closets  were  found  supplied 
with  D  traps,  which  were  removed  ;  and  lead  syphon 
traps  substituted,  each  being  ventilated  at  the  crown 
by  means  of  i^-inch  pipe.  The  closet  in  the  base- 
ment was  separated  from  the  drain,  and  connected 
by  means  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes  with  the  man- 
hole. The  safes  under  the  closets  were  untrappcd 
and  communicated  directly  with  the  drain.  This  con- 
nection was  cut,  and  the  discharge  was  directed  into 
the  open  air.  Two  of  the  soil-pipes  were  within  the 
house,  and  were  used  as  rain-water  pipes — one  of 
them  opening  beneath  the  eaves,  and  close  to  a  bed- 
room window.  New  rain-water  pipes  were  supplied, 
and  the  soil-pipes  were  prolonged  nearly  vertically 
and  with  undiminished  diameter  above  the  roof,  and 
away  from  any  window  or  chimney  of  this  or  the 
adjoining  house.  The  cisterns  were  fiy^  in  number, 
and  all  these  (with  one  exception)  were  directly 
connected  with  the  drains  Or  soil-pipes  :  the  excep- 
tion supplied  the  scullery  sink  and  boiler.  All  were 
furnished  with  overflows  discharging  into  the  open 
air ;  and  each  cistern  that  supplied  a  closet,  which 
had  been  hitherto  available  for  common  domestic 
requirements,  was  rendered  incapable  of  being  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  flushing.  The 
rain-water  pipes,  excepting  those  that  had  served 
also  as  soil-pipes,  led  into  an  underground  cistern 
which  communicated  with  the  main  drain  through 
the  medium  of  a  waste- water  pipe.  This  cistern 
and  the  pump  above  it  in  the  scullery  were  removed,* 
and  all  the  rain  water  was  conveyed  to  the  gratings 
of  syphon  gullies,  and  then  made  to  pass  through 
four-inch  stoneware  pipes  into  a  man-hole.  Originally 
the  waste  water  from  the  bath,  as  well  as  that  from 
the  safe,  flowed  directly  into  the  soil-pipe  ;  so  that 
sewer-gas  was  effectually  laid  on,  and  freely  intro- 
duced by  means  of  two  orifices  into  the  very  heart 
of  this  dwelling.  The  waste  from  both  sources  was 
diverted  through  one  of  the  rain-water  pipes  into 
the  open  air.  All  the  sinks  were  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  drains  or  soil-pipes  ;  they  were 
cut  off,  and  made  to  discharge  into  the  open  air  or 
a  rain-water  pipe.  The  bell-traps  were  also  all  re- 
placed by  stoneware  syphon  gullies. 


All  rags  sent  to  New  York  arc  disinfected  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner  : — The  rags  are  arranged  in  bundles  and 
V'laced  in  an  impermeable  receptacle  into  which  super- 
heated steam  is  introduced  (330°  F.).  In  about  five 
minutes  the  temperature  of  the  bundles  is  so  high  that  in 
two  hours  it  does  not  fall  below  100°.  The  experiments 
that  have  been  made  prove  that  this  process  destroys  com- 
pletely ail  germs  contained  in  the  la^  ^htceassal|^hurous 
acid  ii  not  so  successful. 


DBAIN-TESTINa     WITH      *  8AVITA8' 
OB   *T£BEBSSrE'  OH.. 

By  Charles  MacMahon. 

Sanitary  Inspector,  Torquay. 

During  the  last  five  years  I  have  used 
and  ^  terebene '  oils  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
and  soil-pipes  with  considerable  success.  My  melkii 
of  applying  the  test  is  as  follows.     Into  the  appo* 
most  water-closet,  or  head  of  the  system  of  dnmfi 
of  the  house  to  be  examined^  pour  about  4  oc&  tf 
*  sanitas '  oil,  or  about  double  Uie  quantity  of  *  tere- 
bene/ after  which  throw  down  a  pailful  of  very  hat 
water ;  shut  the  seat  lid  and  the  door  of  the  on- 
partment;    then  leave    the    house  for   abom  tea 
minutes,  in  order  that  the  fumes  may  be  blown  froa 
the  clothing,  and  that  the  power  of  smelling  nuj 
be  keener ;  re-enter,  and  smell  carefully  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  house  drainage,  particularly  at  the 
various  sinks,  scullery,  pantry,  housemaid's  trough, 
lavatory,  badi,  waste-pipe   of    water-closet  SDppi]r 
cistern,  &c.,  and  if  the  shghtest  odour  of  the  testa; 
oil  is  found,  mark  where  it  \s  first  perceived.    I  coo* 
sider  it  advisable  to  go  out  again,  and  retun  in  a 
few  minutes  to  verify  any  results  obtained.  Ofcouise 
the  place  where  the  test  was  applied  must  not  be 
re-entered,  and  the  window  should  be  closed  befon 
testing ;    in  fact,   the  water-closet  or  other  pha 
should  be  as  air-tight  as  possible.    Wherever  the 
odour  first  escapes  there  is  undoubtedly  a  defect 
close  by,  and  a  search  should  be  made  at  that  spot 
for  it. 
The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  testing  are : 

1.  That  no  apparatus  of  any  kind  is  required ;  a 
small  bottle  of  the  oil  suffices. 

2.  That  no  assistant  is  required. 

3.  That  if  carefully  applied,  not  only  is  die  (act 
of  a  defect  existing  made  known,  but  the  ver]rpotot 
where  it  lies  is  invariably  indicated. 


y/./y/.v.'//  /  /■  '■>/'//'  '■ 
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Case  No.  u 

A.  The  s<m1  pipe  of  the  w.c,  into  which  the  test  oil  «ai  poved. 
I   B.  The  spot  under  the  floor  where  aboot  two  feet  of  ■HwiH*" 
amd  the  broken  colUr  of  a  pipe  was  discovered. 
c  D.  Places  where  also  the  odtour  of  the  testioc  oil  was  pam>lM' 
X.  The  house  in  which  the  cases  of  iUncss  and  the  deaths  occuifL 

Of  course,  a  keen  sense  of  smell  is  absofaMf 
essential  to  the  operator.    If  no  result  Is  otaia^ 
within  twelve  hours  after  the  application,  the  dnia^ 
\  ^c.)XSA.>i  Va  ^tonounoed  sound.    I  bq^  to  oamto 
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nee  of  successful  drain-testing,  which  is  men- 
d  in  my  recent  'Report  upon  Seven  Years* 
lary  Progress  in  Torquay.*  •  In  August  1879 
\  was  some  illness  and  complaint  of  bad  smells 
house  on  Victoria  Parade.  I  tested  the  drains 
e  house  carefully,  and  made  an  examination  of 
anitary  arrangements,  but  neither  succeeded  in 
ivering  any  cause  for  the  bad  odours,  which  the 
pier  was  convinced  proceeded  from  drains.  I 
ned  the  adjoining  occupier's  consent  to  test  his 
IS,  which,  however,  he  maintained  was  unneces- 
as  he  was  sure  they  were  right,  having  been 
itly  laid.    The  test  was  applied,  with  the  result 


i^Lh^s:2^»!r£i:!;MOSiQG^ 
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Case  No.  a. 

pip«  into  the  w.c,  at  the  head  of  which  the  test  was  applied. 

spot  where  the  smell  of  the  testing  oil  was  first  founa,  and 
ere  under  the  floor  and  three  feet  of  earth  besides  was  dis- 
-ered  a  pool  of  sewage,  caused  by  a  defective  junction  of  the 
ea. 

iie  odour  escaped  near  the  door  of  the  second 
It  was  unmistakable  in  the  first,  and  in  a 
»ard  of  No.  2  shop,  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
places,  it  was  also  found.  The  drain  was 
d  under  the  spot  where  the  smell  first  escaped, 
bout  two  inches  of  the  collar  of  a  pipe  was 
n  off,  from  which,  through  earth  and  party 
»ewer  gas  found  its  baleful  way  to  the  house. 
t  unfortunate  occupier  had  suffered  illness  in 
mily,  and  some  deaths  also  occurred,  which 
to  some  extent,  doubtless,  due  to  the  cause 
brought  to  light.  I  forward  two  sketches, 
illustrates  the  case  just  related  ;  perhaps  No.  2 
ifTiciently  explain  itself. 

LRY  JUPE,  a  dairyman,  has  been  fined  £^  and  costs 
Newport  magistrates  for  supplying  adulterated  milk 
Isle  of  Wight  Union  Workhouse. 

*  Reviewed  in  Che  Samitaxy  Ricomo  of  Bfarch  15. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive y  with  a  view  to 
publication^  announcements  of  meetings^  reports  of 
proceedings y  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  the  numbers  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


Local  Authorities  throughout  the  country 
would  confer  a  favour  on  the  Editor  of  the 
Sanitary  Record  by  forwarding  to  him  all 
documents  relative  to  Water-supply,  Sanitation, 
and  Health  matters  generally,  which  come  under 
their  notice.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  from  Engineers  of  Waterivorks,  Sewerage 
Projects,  and  Domestic  Drainage  Improvements 
for  notice,  comment,  and  illustration. 


DISQUALIFICATION  BY  MEDICAL 

BELIEF. 

Our  readers  are  accustomed  by  this  time  to  see 
sanitary  considerations  insinuating  themselves  into 
almost  every  department  of  social  life  and  organisa- 
tion ;  but  they  might  have  been  forgiven  if  they  had 
passed  by  the  Irish  Registration  Bill  on  the  other  side, 
as  a  thing  in  which  they  had  as  sanitarians  no  sort  of 
interest.  Lurking,  however,  in  Clause  3  of  that  Bill 
is  a  medico-sanitary  point  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  clause  provides  that  '  medical  or  surgical  assist- 
ance, or  the  giving  of  medicine  under  any  Act  relating 
to  medical  charities  in  Ireland,  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  constitute  relief  under  the  Acts  for  the  more  effec- 
tual relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Acts.* 
In  other  words,  no  one  in  Ireland  will  be  deprived 
of  the  franchise,  because  he  accepts  medical  assist- 
ance free  of  cost  to  himself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a 
clause  similar  in  its  object  to  this  was  proposed  last 
June  in  Committee  of  the  Franchise  Bill  itself  by 
Mr.  Commins,  and  was  then  rejected  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  as  being  too  wide  in  its  scope,  and  as  taking 
away  inducements  to  people  to  join  friendly  and 
provident  societies.  But  when  the  Irish  Registra- 
tion Bill  came  up  for  discussion  on  the  24th  ult., 
the  Government  were  found  to  be  supporting  the 
clause  removing  electoral  disqualification  by  the 
receipt  of  medical  relief  in  Ireland  It  was  argued 
by  Irish  members  that  the  circumstances  of 
England  and  Ireland  are,  in  the  matter  of  medical 
relief,  wholly  dif!erent ;  and  in  the  end  the  clause 
was  adopted  by  76  votes  to  20.  It  was  felt,  how- 
ever, by  certain  English  members  that  what  was 
right  for  Ireland  could  not  be  wrong  for  England  ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  Committee  of  the  English 
Registration  Bill  on  the  7th  instant,  Mr.  Davey 
attempted  to  get  a  similar  clause  approved  by  the 
House.    It  was  opposed  by  the  Atcorney-Gfnieral 
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mainly  on  technical  grounds,  and  was  in  the  end 
rejected  by  170  votes  to  102. 

But,  nothing'daunted,  Mr.  Davey  raised  the  ques- 
tion again  on  the  Report  of  the  Bill  on  the  12th  inst, 
and  was  then  successful  in  getting,  by  a  majority  of 
37  votes,  the  receipt  of  medical  or  surgical  relief,  and 
the  giving  of  medicine  in  England  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  parochial  relief  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Acts 

It  may  not  be  amiss  that  the  question  of  disqualifi- 
cation by  medical  relief  having  been  thus  raised, 
we  should  look  into  the  present  position  of  the  law  in 
the  matter,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  amend- 
ments are  needed  to  secure  his  equitable  rights  to 
the  artisan  elector,  compelled  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  may  have  no  control  (as  for  example  the 
outbreak  of  infectious  disease  in  his  house),  to 
bring  himself  into  relations  with  medical  or  hospital 
relief  agencies  that  may  invalidate  his  voting  capa- 
city. Now  it  is  an  ancient  canon  of  our  law  that  no 
pauper  is  entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  and  this  canon 
has  been  crystallised  in  the  14th  section  of  the 
Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.,  c.  61)  as  follows ;  *  No 
person  shall  be  entitle  to  vote  ...  in  the  election 
to  an  office  under  the  provisions  of  any  statute  who 
shall  be  in  receipt  of  relief  given  to  himself  or  his 
wife  or  child,  or  who  shall  have  been  in  receipt  of 
such  relief  on  any  day  during  the  year  last  preceding 
such  election.' 

It  was  decided  in  1878,  by  the  Revising  Barrister 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  that  the  claim  of  a  man  to 
vote  at  a  Parliamentary  election  must  be  disallowed 
on  the  gp'ound  that  he  had  received  relief  by  his 
children  having  been  treated  for  small-pox  in  the 
Homerton  Hospital,  though  they  had  been  removed 
thither  against  their  father's  wish.*  The  obvious 
importance  of  encouraging  the  use  of  these  hos- 
pitals as  much  as  possible  by  the  independent  poor, 
and  the  difficulties  which  would  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  free  employment  by  such  a  decision  as 
the  above,  induced  Sir  Charles  Dilke — then  a  private 
member — Mr.  Rathbone,  and  others,  to  introduce, 
in  the  autumn  session  of  1878,  a  Bill  *  to  remove 
disqualification  by  medical  relief  for  infectious  or 
contagious  disease.*  That  measure  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  deemed  to  be  disqualified  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter,  or  to  vote  at  any  election  of  a 
member  or  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  any 
county  or  borough,  by  reason  only  that  he  or  any 
member  of  his  family,  or  any  person  whom  he  is 
liable  to  maintain,  had  received  medical  treatment 
or  relief  for  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  as 
an  in-patient  or  out-patient  of  any  hospital,  infir- 
mary, or  dispensary  established  or  maintained  by  any 
sanitary  authority,  or  poor-law  authority,  or  it  which 
he  had  been  so  treated  or  relieved  by  the  order  or 
with  the  sanction  of  anv  such  authority,  or  the 
medical  officer  thereof.  This  Bill  got  successfully 
through  its  various  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  so  far  emascu- 
lated it  that  its  promoters  thoug^ht  it  best  to  abandon 
it.  Since  then  the  question  has  more  or  less  slept 
until  the  recent  debates  have  brought  it  again  into 
prominence. 

The  elections  more  particularly  contemplated  by 
the  Act  which  prohibits  paupers  from  voting,  are 
parliamentary,  municipal,  local  board,  and  poor-law 

•  See  Sanitary  REcoitD,  Vo\.  vx.,  p.  ^s*). 


guardian  elections.   Except  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  qualification  for  a  voter  is  practically  the  saat 
The  voter  must  be  a  ratepayer  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  district  or  part  of  a  distria  for  vhxh 
he  claims  to  vote,  for  the  space  of  one  whole  jm 
immediately  preceding  the  day  of  tendering  his  lafe 
But  whilst  as  regards  the  metropolis,  and  kol 
government  and  rural  sanitary  districts,  there  is  v 
enactment  defining  the  'relief  which  disqoatfoi 
as  regards  boroughs  qud  municipal  elections,  recot 
legislation  has  put  this  matter  upon  a  proper  ixxfat^ 
Sect.  9  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  iVk 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50),  provides  that  *  A  person  cai- 
not  be  enrolled  as  a  burgess  if  he  is  (a)  an  aba; 
(fi)  has  within  the  previous  twelve  months  receticd 
union  or  parochial  relief  or  other  alms,  or  {c)  is  d9> 
entitled   under  any  Act  of  Parliament'    Sect  u  ; 
subsection  A,  of  the  same  Act  goes  on  to  provide 
that '  A  person  shall  not  be  disentitled  to  be  enrolled 
as  a  burgess  by  reason  only  {a)  that  he  has  receiid 
medical  or  surgical  assistance  from  the  trustees  of 
the  municipal  charities,  or  has  been  removed  bf 
order  of  a  justice  to  a  hospital  or  place  for  the  » 
ception  of  the  sick  at  the  cost  of  any  local  authori^, 
or  (J?)  that  his  child  has  been  admitted  to  andtaogk 
in  any  public  or  endowed  school' 

The  word  *  union '  in  Sect.  9  is  new,  and  was  »• 
troduced,  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Govemmot 
Board,  to  avoid  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  frw 
the  relief  given  having  been  a  charge  on  the  commoi 
fund  of  the  union,  under  the  Union  CharucabiB^ 
Act  (28  &  29  Vict.,  c.  79).  The  whole  of  Sect  33 » 
also  new.  The  only  persons  who  can  be  remoid 
by  the  order  of  a  justice  to  a  hospital  at  the  cxpene 
of  the  local  authority  are  those  who  are  soiaiBj 
from  a  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  and  who  « 
without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation,  or  « 
lodged  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one  fanrilVf 
or  on  board  any  ship,  or  in  a  common  lodging-boot 
(Sect.  124  of  the  Public  Health  Act). 

The  term  *  without  proper  lodging  or  accommodi- 
tion  '  is  an  elastic  one,  and  admits  of  many  defiB* 
tions.  Some  justices  have  granted  orders  rf 
removal  on  grounds  which  had  reference  not  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  a?  to  the  he. 
that  the  patient  was  s )  placed  as  to  be  a  probabk 
source  of  infection  to  others.  In  cases  of  thisbni 
it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  deprive  a  citizen  flf 
his  civil  rights  because  he  happened  to  be  sufferiig 
from  an  infectious  disease  and  because  a  jusocf 
thought  that,  in  the  interests  of  his  femily,  he  shodd 
be  removed  to  hospital ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  * 
patient  who  voluntarily  isolated  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  the  deprivation  of  these  right? 
would  be  a  greater  hardship.  It  is  open  to  gn^ 
doubt  whether  this  could  be  legally  effected,  since  it 
has  been  held  that  an  inhabitant,  in  the  ordinarr 
sense  of  the  word  inhabitant,  docs  not  cease  to  he 
within  the  purview  of  Sect.  131  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  1875,  by  becoming  destitute  and  receiving  poor- 
law  relief. 

The  wisdom  of  the  retention  of  the  words  'br 
order  of  a  justice '  in  Section  33  of  the  Munidpil 
Corporations  Act  of  1882  is  therefore  questionabte. 
It  is  highly  important  that  no  impediment  shoaid 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  isolation  of  persotf 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases,  and  the  dao^ 
with  these  words  omitted  would  have  rendered  i 
clear  that  a  burgess  would  not  lose  his  vote  bf  vojo*- 
tarily  allowing  himself  to  be  removed  to  a  hospioL 
'  Perhaps,'  as  a  commentator   on  the  chose  ob- 
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the  clause  as  it  stands  saves  the  right  of 
iteer,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  common 
hold  that  a  volunteer,  who  confers  a  benefit 
immunity,  should  stand  in  a  worse  position 

obstinate  neighbour,  who  has  to  be  com- 
.  the  serious  risks  aciendatit  upon  delay,  lo 

law.'  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  view  which 
e  people  would  take  of  it. 
rinciple  above  indicated  received  renewed 
n  the  Diseases  Prevention  (Metropolis)  Act 
which  contained  a  clause— designed  to  en- 
,he  use  by  the  independent  poor  of  the  hos- 
ablished  under  the  Act — providing  that  'the 
n  of  a  person  suffering  from  infectious 
into  any  hospital  ship  provided  by  the 
i  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District,  or 
tenance  of  any  such  person  therein,  shall 
onsidered  to  be  parochial  relief,  alms,  or 
e  aUa*ance  to  any  person,  or  to  the  patent 
person,  and  no  such  person  or  his  parent 
reason  thereof  be  deprived  of  any  right  or 
,  or  be  subject  to  any  disability  or  disqualifi- 

And  such  an  immunity  ought  certainly  to 
:    of    general   application    throughout    the 

linted  that  the  House  of  Lords  may  throw 
clauses  in  the  Registration  Bills  of  which 

spoken  above.  If  so,  disqualification  by 
relief  may  yet  become  a  parly  watch-word  ; 
luse  of  its  intrinsic  importance  (which  is 
lut  because  it  chances  to  affect  a  ques- 
10  the  electorate.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ex- 
to  Mr.  Commins  in  the  course  of  the  Fran- 
bate  of  last  June,  his  willingness  to  support 

for  removing  the  existing  disabilities  in  re- 
o  certain  kinds  of  medical  '  relief,'  though 
d  not   assent  to  the  insertion  of    a   clause 

with  the  matter  in  the  Franchise  Bill, 
iny  mishap  prevent  the  clauses  in  question 
pearing  in  the  Registration  Bills  as  they 
the  Royal  Assent,  it  would  seem  well  to 
luce  on  the  authority  of  the  Government 
irles  Ditke's  Bill  of  1878.  The  present 
nty  of  the  law  is  a  legitimate  grievance  to 
an  voter,  who  may  be  compelled  to  accept 
etf  or   his  family  the  benefits  of  isolation  in 

at  the  public  expense.  It  was  found  neces- 
cifically  to 'tate  in  the  Vaccination  Act  of 
>t  the  performance  of  vaccination  at  the 
ost  was  not  to  b:  considered  as  'parochial 
ms,  or  charitable  allowance,'  and  no  one  was 
prived  on  that  account  of  'any  ri^ht  i>r  pri- 
iT  to  be  subject  to  any  disability  or  disquali- 
'  It  cannot  be  Seriously  contended  that 
any  difference  in  principle  between  the  pre- 
uf  vaccination  and  the  precaution  of  isolation, 

one  certainly  ought  to  be  as  free  from  the 
pauperism  as  the  other  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 


DEFECTS    IN   WATBB    LAW. 

PATCHED  AND  UNPATCHED. 
The  question  of  the  law  governing  water  com- 
panies has  of  late  achieved  a  quite  phenomenal 
importance.  For  well  nigh  forty  years  water  con- 
sumers have  been  putting  up  with  the  antiquated 
ind  imperfect  regulations  imposed  by  the  Water 
Works  Clauses  Act  of  184?,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
indomitable  Mr.  Dobbs  gained  his  signal  victory 
i>ver  the  Grand  Junction  Company  that  public  atten- 
[ion  was  seriously  directed  to  the  subjecL  Last  year 
Lord  Camperdown  made  a  spirited  attempt  to 
obtain  legislative  relief  as  regards  particulars  of  the 
iiompanies'  demands,  and  the  cutting  off  of  water 
supplies ;  and  Mr.  Torrens  sought  to  make  the 
dictum  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  meaning  of 
■annual  value'  have  universal  application.  Both 
Bills  perished  in  their  birth  last  year  ;  but  they  have 
been  resuscitated  this  session  with  some  success  and 
with  strong  expectation  of  their  ultimate  vitality. 
For  Lord  Camperdown  has  engaged  single-handed — 
with  the  fitful  exception  of  Lord  Bramwell's  peculiar 
vein  of  criticism^n  a  seven  days'  conflict  with  the 
representatives  of  the  water  companies,  and  has 
emerged  less  damaged  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, though  with  his  beloved  Bill  changed  beyond 
recognition  in  the  process.  A  blue-book  of  con- 
siderable size  has  been  issued,  which  is  called  by 
courtesy  '  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Water  Companies 
(Regulation  of  Powers)  Bill'  It  really  consists  of  a 
lauhful  microphonic  reproduction  of  the  whole  of  the 
talk  that  went  on  during  the  seven  days  that  the 
Bill  was  on  its  trial.  Anyone  who  has  the  patience 
read   170  pages   of  diluted  Ollendorff  may  gain 

im  this  'report'  an  idea  of  the  mo.ie  of  transmu- 

tioa  of  the  several  clauses  in  the  Bill. 

Lord  Camperdown's  object  was  to  say  plainly  in 
the  Bill  what  he  wanted — viz.,  that  the  companies 
should  give  to  consumers  particulars  of  the  claims 
made  upon  them,  and  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to 
the  arbitrary  cutting  off  of  the  supply  for  neglect  to 
pay  the  water-rate.  As  may  readily  be  conceived, 
this  was  much  too  direct  for  the  companies ;  and 
accordingly  the  Bill  as  amended  contains  fourteen 
clauses  instead  of  five,  and  is  more  than  four  pages 
long  instead  of  one  and  a  half  It  is  not  eas/ lo 
make  its  exact  purport  clear  in  a  short  aosiract ;  but 
its  essence  is,  that  after  next  Christmas  every  water 
company  trading  for  profit  (Scotland  and  Ireland  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  are  omitted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill)  will  be  obliged  to  deliver  lo  every 
person  liable  to  the  payment  of  water-rate  a  demand 


''orfar  Sewage  Farm  last  year  showed  a  balance 
lod.  Tlie  thiriy-eighl  acre's  cost  the  town^j.6oo 
>eracre  purchase  money.  The  woiking  expenses 
irse  labour,  fjl  ;  manual  lahoar,  £i$$  91.  lod.  i 
repiifs,^lo ;  auctioneer's  commission,  ^£14  Jj.  x/l.  l 
total  of  /'mo  15/.  Tlie  receipu  were- for 
;i2  6f.  ^d.  ;  carrots,  /15  ^s.  3J.  ;  hay,  ^3  151.  : 
189  IS.  itJ.  ;  rent  of  field,  jfz7;  sand  and  gravel, 
;  being  B  total  of  ^£509  txi.  bd.  This  leaves  a 
of  /188  17J.  &/.,  or  £^  gi.  per  acre  for  inleresi 
and  apparently  alio  for  management. 


Such  note  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  demand,  including  the  rental,  annual 
value,  or  other  basis  on  which  the  premises  are 
assessed,  and  the  percentage  on  such  value,  together 
with  all  additional  items  of  the  amount  claimed. 
These  particulars  are  to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
varying  with  the  value  of  the  premises.  Within 
twenty-one  days  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
sumer to  object  to  any  part  of  such  demind,  but  he 
must  specify  his  objections  and  the  sum  which  he  is 
willing  to  pay.  The  admitted  portion  of  the  claim 
he  wilt  be  bound  to  pay  forthwilb,  and  if  after  four- 
teen days'  notice  he  does  not  pay  it,  the  company 
will  no  longer  be  bound  to  supply  him  with  water. 
As  to  the  disputed  portion  of  the  claim,  the  case  will 
have  to  be  taken  for  decision  by  a  court  of  sum- 
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mary  jurisdiction.  These  provisions  apply  only  to 
the  ordinary  supply  of  water,  and  not  to  water  sup- 
plied under  agn'eemenL 

Section  74  of  the  Act  of  1847  provides  that  if  any 
person  supplied  with  water  or  liable  to  pay  water- 
rate  neglect  to  pay  such  water-rate  at  any  of  the  said 
times  of  payment,  the  water  company  may  stop  the 
supply  of  water  by  cutting  off  the  pipe,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  in 
addition  recover  the  rate,  together  with  the  expenses 
of  cutting  off,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  recovery.  This 
clause  has  undoubtedly  been  grossly  abused  in  the 
past.  Under  the  modified  plan  approved  by  the 
Select  Committee,  where  the  owner  and  not  the 
occupier  is  liable  by  law  or  by  agreement  to  the 
water  company  for  the  payment  of  the  water-rate,  it 
will  not  be  competent  to  the  company  to  cut  off  the 
supply  on  any  ground  whatever.  The  water-rate  is, 
however,  to  be  a  charge  on  the  premises,  and  the 
occupier  will  be  authorised  to  pay  the  rate  and 
deduct  it  from  his  rent  This  will  provide  against 
the  very  serious  inconvenience  now  suffered  by  many 
poor  tenants  whose  landlord  undertakes  to  pay  the 
water-rate  but  fails  to  do  so.  At  present  the  un- 
fortunate tenants  are  deprived  of  the  first  necessary  of 
life  because  their  landlord  and  the  company  happen 
to  fall  out  with  one  another.  If  Lord  Camperdown's 
Bill  should  pass,  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  It 
is  made  unlawful  for  the  company  to  cut  off  the 
water  supply  except  as  expressly  provided  by  the 
Act ;  and  in  all  cases  when  they  may  lawfully  cut 
off  the  supply,  the  company  is  given  a  power  of 
entry  upon  the  premises  between  9  A.M.  and  4  p  M. 

Mr.  Torrens'  Bill  is  in  a  somewhat  different  case. 
It  has  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  in 
the  Commons,  but  was  pressed  gallantly  forward 
through  committee  at  something  past  three  in  the 
morning  on  May  i.  This  Bill  also  is  barely  recog- 
nisable in  its  amended  shape.  As  originally  drafted 
it  proposed  that  the  words  *  annual  value*  in 
Sect  68  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of  1847 
should  mean  the  '  net  annual  value,'  as  settled  by 
the  local  authority.  There  is  no  need  for  us  again 
to  set  forth  in  orderly  array  the  arguments  upon 
which  the  House  of  Lords  finally  declared  for  Mr. 
Dobbs.  The  essential  justice  of  that  decision  has 
been  made  abundantly  manifest ;  and  Mr.  Torrens* 
Bill,  which  has  the  support  of  the  Government,  is  a 
natural  corollary  to  it  In  committee  some  sweeping 
amendments  were  made  ;  and  the  Bill  now  provides 
that  the  *  annual  value '  in  Sect.  68  shall  within  the 
metropolitan  area  mean  *  the  rateable  value  as  set- 
tled from  time  to  time  by  the  local  authority  as  duly 
constituted.' 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  in  suggesting  the  substi- 
tution of  *  rateable  '  for  *  net  annual '  value,  as 
originally  proposed,  pointed  out  that  the  local  autho- 
rity— acring  through  the  assessment  committee — had 
no  power  to  assess  the  annual  value,  but  they  were 
called  upon  by  the  Act  to  fix  gross  value  and  rate- 
able value.  This  object  was  to  place  the  water-rate 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  rates,  and  that  it  should 
be  fixed  by  an  authority  which  had  no  interest  in 
the  matter — viz.,  the  assessment  committee.  *  Net 
annual  value '  could  only  be  defined  by  the  water 
companies,  and  contentions  would  constantly  arise 
between  the  companies  and  the  shareholders  ;  but  if 
the  words  *  rateable  value '  were  inserted  there  would 
be  an  assessment  which  could  be  easily  understood. 
Mr.  Firth  would  have  added  a  proviso  that  *  where 
on  any  re-assessment  of  the  mtuopo^s  uwdi&r  the 


provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Valuation  Act,  1869^ 
the  assessed  net  annual  value  of  any  tenement  wu 
increased  by  the  assessing  authority,  no  water  coa- 
pany  should  be  entitled  to  charge  any  higher  or 
further  rate  in  respect  of  such  increase,  except  vkre 
such  increase  is  in  respect  of  structural  or  ockr 
alteration  of  the  premises,  or  in  respect  of  (te 
matters  than  unearned  increment  of  value.'  Tk 
House  of  Commons  was  too  tired,  however,  to  p 
into  the  ethics  of  this  question  of  re- valuation,  aai 
rejected  Mr.  Firth's  proposal,  and  rejected  the  chast 
It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  we  have  reaSf 
some  solid  grounds  for  hoping  that  certain  of  the 
grosser  anomalies  and  deficiencies  of  our  water- 
works law  will  be  rectified  this  session.     But  it 
best    Lord   Camperdown's  and  Mr.  Torrens'  Bib 
will  be  but  patchings  ;  and  the  general  quesdoo  of 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  companies  wh» 
deal  for  their  own  profit  in  an  article  of  prime  necei- 
sity  to  every  householder  is  left  practically  untoachei 
We  have  no  space  on  the  present  occasion  to  dol 
at  large  with  the  defects  of  water  law ;  but  there  vt 
two  points  that  have  recently  cropped  up  in  connec- 
tion with  it  which  may  profitably  engage  our  atten- 
tion for  a  few  moments. 

Half  a  million  people  in  South  London  had  a 
narrow  escape  in  the  third  week  of  April  firom  1 
water  famine,  the  mains  of  the  Lambeth  Compaf 
having  in  some  extraordinary  manner  both  bunt 
almost  at  the  same  time.  It  appears,  from  the  e^ 
planation  of  the  matter  given  by  the  officials,  tki 
the  company  have  recently  laid  down  a  third  jo-iad 
main  from  their  filtration  and  pumping  works  t 
Long  Ditton  to  Brixton,  so  as  to  ensure  an  aopk 
supply  of  water  in  the  case  of  accident  to  either  i 
the  other  two  30-inch  mains.  The  third  mainii 
nearly  finished,  and  the  first  main  was  stopped  oi 
Monday,  April  21,  in  order  that  connection  might  be 
made  between  it  and  the  new  main.  This  wod 
occupied  about  two  days,  but  as  the  reservoirs  were 
full,  and  the  second  main  was  at  work,  no  difficakf 
in  giving  the  supply  either  in  town  or  country  fs 
apprehended.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  at  etetw 
o'clock  in  the  day,  the  second  main  burst,  and  tte 
was  not  repaired  until  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Wet 
nesday.  The  connection  having  been  finished  oe 
Tuesday  at  ten  at  night,  the  first  main  was  pomped 
through,  but  at  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  momiwt 
that  also  burst,  and  was  not  again  avaiUUe  md 
three  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  morning.  It  was  some 
days  after  this,  however,  before  the  water  consamen 
of  the  district  got  their  normal  supply. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  how  far  this  untoward 
accident,  which  might  easily  under  different  circoa- 
stances  have  become  a  very  serious  matter  for  the 
extensive  district  served  by  the  company,  voidd 
have  been  preventable  if  proper  precautions  hid 
been  adopted  by  the  officials.  DoubUess  Sir  Frands 
Bolton,  the  Government  water  examiner,  will  mate 
such  inquiry  into  the  matter  as  is  now  possible.  But 
the  incident  gives  rise  to  unpleasant  speculations  as 
to  the  helplessness  of  Londoners  in  the  event  of 
their  water  supplies  failing  for  a  period  suffideody 
long  to  cause  more  than  discomfort  and  annoyaocft 
The  company  would,we  suppose,  hold  themselves  pro- 
tected by  the  last  clause  of  Sect.  36  of  the  Watcnrorb 
Clauses  Act  of  1847,  which  saves  them  firom  vff 
penalty  for  not  supplying  water  for  domestic  pv- 
poses,  '  if  the  want  of  such  supply  shall  arise  froa 
frost,  unusual  drought,  or  other  unavcida^U  catat^ 
accidents    The  same  phrase  appears  in  Sect  xj  ^ 
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Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1863,  with  regard  to 
es  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  as  well 
Sect.  15  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871, 
regard  to  constant  supplies.  Probably  the 
ng  of  a  main  must  be  regarded  as  an  '  unavoid- 
ccident ' ;  but,  the  main  being  burst,  for  how 
would  the  company  be  held  protected  by 
36  of  the  Act  of  1847,  if  they  could  not  or 
not  immediately  repair  the  mischief? 
us  suppose  the  flow  of  water  through  the  pipes 
ided  for  a  fortnight,  but  the  water-rates  running 
!  time.  Who  is  to  gauge  the  responsibility  of 
3mpany  for  the  delay,  and  to  bring  them  to 
It  may  be  answered  :  the  Government  water 
ner.  But  the  water  examiner's  duties  are 
y  limited  by  statute,  and  he  could  only  report 
Local  Government  Board,  who  might  not  be 
red  to  press  for  penalties  against  the  company, 
while,  the  water-cisterns  in  the  houses  would 
pty,  and  there  is  apparently  no  power  on  the 
>f  anybody  to  insist  upon  water  from  some 
company's  mains  being  supplied  to  the  sufler- 
stricts.  As  to  what  constitutes  an  *  unavoid- 
ause  or  accident,*  there  is  no  legal  precedent 
de  us.  We  have  searched  Michael  and  Will's 
relating  to  Gas  and  Water '  and  other  au- 
es  for  information  on  this  point,  but  in  vain, 
at  can  be  said  is  that  the  whole  question  of 
ntrol  of  the  joint-stock  water  companies  is 
highly  unsatisfactory  position,  and  ought  to 
e  the  speedy  attention  of  Parliament 
;re  is  another  legal  question  connected  with 

undertakings  to  which  a  recent  epidemic 
.rrhoea  at  Hull  gives  some  interest.  Between 
en  and  twenty  thousand  people  in  that  town 
2d  a  few  weeks  ago  from  diarrhoea,  undoubt- 
due  to  the  drinking  of  water  polluted 
sewage-fed  beck,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
n  of  the  sufferers  suing  for  damages.  We 
often  been  asked  as  to  the  liability  of  com- 
»  for  supplying  polluted  water  that  may  have 
the  cause  of  an  epidemic  of  specific  disease  ; 
i,  a  correspondent  asks  us  the  question  this  very 
I.  The  point  will  not  be  found  discussed  in  the 
ooks,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no 
liability.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  it  would 
r  that  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (9  &  10  Vict., 
13)  must  apply  to  cases  of  this  sort — that  actions 
images  are  maintainable  against  water  com- 
s  by  the  families  of  persons  whom  any  wrongful 
eglect,  or  default  of  such  companies  has  killed  ; 
)f  course,  that  the  person  himself,  if  injured  but 
illed,  can  have  his  ovm.  action  for  damages, 
le  difficulties  in  taking  any  such  course  at  law 

be  extreme.  The  proof  generally  as  to  the 
nic  might  be  complete  ;  it  might  be  shown  to 
tisfaction  of  a  jury  that  a  fever  or  cholera  out- 
in  mass  had  been  caused  by  the  distribution 
ertain  water,  which  the  company  had  suffered 
polluted  with  sewage ;  but  with  all  this  clearly 
I  as  to  the  epidemic  generally,  it  might  still  be 
fly  possible  for  any  individual  victim  of  the 
iny's  malfeasance  to  prove  (if  this  had  to  be 
1)  that  his  particular  attack  came  from  the 
operation  of  that  and  no  other  cause.  The 
r  is  a  highly  important  one  from  the  point  of 
►f  the  consumer  ;  and,  in  any  proposal  for  the 
>n  of  the  law  that  governs  water  undertakings, 
Iful  or  neglectful  distribution  of  polluted  water 
public  ought  to  be  made  punishable  in  a  much 
r  degree  than  at  present. 


BIJBIAL   SOCIETY   INSUBANCB. 

Industrial  insurance,  and  especially  the  insur- 
ance of  infants,  is  a  social  question  which  is  daily 
assuming  greater  importance,  and  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  made  the  subject  of  a  searching 
and  thoroughly  independent  investigation.  The 
abuse  of  the  present  system,  which  mainly  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  rival  companies  whose  agents  carry  on 
such  reckless  competition  in  their  struggle  for  new 
business,  is  patent  to  all  who  know  how  the  system 
is  worked.  It  is,  however,  only  now  and  then  that 
the  public  conscience  is  awakened  and  shocked  by 
such  revelations  as  those  at  the  recent  criminal  trials 
at  Liverpool,  Durham,  and  Warrington.  In  a  recent 
lecture  on  Life  Assurance,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Cook  calls 
attention  to  some  of  the  unlawful  acts  which  result 
from  the  excessive  competition  which  prevails. 
The  proposal-forms  for  membership  of  the  indus- 
trial companies  and  burial  clubs  contain  questions 
which  should  be  answered,  and  signed,  by  the 
person  whose  life  is  to  be  insured.  Mr.  Cook,  how- 
ever, expresses  his  conviction,  from  personal  know- 
ledge acquired  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that 
'the  lives  of  thousands  of  husbands  have  been 
assured  by  their  wives  for  sums  up  to  the  limit  for 
which  a  medical  examination  is  not  required,'  the 
supposed  signatures,  or  marks,  of  the  husbands  upon 
the  proposal- forms  being  those  of  the  wives,  when 
they  have  not  been  written  by  the  agents  themselves. 
The  recent  notorious  case  at  Liverpool,  in  which  the 
two  women,  Flannigan  and  Higgins,  were  convicted 
of  assuring  the  husband  of  the  latter  for  several 
sums,  and  then  poisoning  him,  threw  much  light 
upon  this  vicious  and  dangerous  system.  Under 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  a  policy  effected  by  per- 
sons having  no  interest  in  the  life  assured  is  null  and 
void  ;  but  this  does  not  check  the  kind  of  insurance 
that  led  to  the  Liverpool  murders.  Mr.  Cook  suggests 
that  the  effecting  of  an  insurance  by  an  uninterested 
person  should  be  made  illegal. 

The  connection,  if  any,  between  infant  insurance 
and  infant  mortality  has  been  much  and  frequently 
discussed,  and  at  the  Social  Science  Association 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  last  autumn,  very  strong 
opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  infant 
assurance.  The  extent  of  competition  in  this  kind 
of  assurance  may  be  judged  by  the  following  fact, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Cook,  in  his  lecture  above  referred  to. 
Some  time  since  the  Sheffield  Independent  announced 
that  a  woman  in  the  district  had  given  birth  to  three 
children.  Two  days  afterwards  the  same  journal 
stated  that  it  had  received  a  letter,  advising  that  in 
future  a  similar  event  should  not  be  so  announced, 
as  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  three  chil- 
dren led  to  more  than  one  hundred  agents  calling  at 
the  house  of  the  parents  to  assure  the  lives  of  the 
children. 

It  is  very  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  thoroughly 
trustworthy  mortality  statistics  of  insured  infants  are 
not  available,  and,  we  had  almost  said,  are  not  pos- 
sible. The  wholesale  'surrender'  of  industrial  in- 
surance policies  appears  to  vitiate  all  attempts  at 
such  calculations.  Such  statistics  as  have  been 
publislied  have  usually  been  issued  by  the  societies 
doing  this  kind  of  business,  which  financially  is  as 
immoral  as  socially  it  is  dangerous.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  our  attention  has  been  called  to 
some  statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Farrow,  of  Leek, 
and  produced  by  him  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Leek  Benevolent  Burial  Society,  which  ap- 
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pears  to  have  done  an  increased  and  profitable 
business  during  last  year,  1,534  additional  policies 
having  been  issued.  The  subject  recently  attracted 
considerable  attention,  owing  to  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  that  infant 
mortality  in  the  town  had  increased  in  a  startling 
degree  since  the  insurance  of  children's  lives  had 
become  common.  Mr.  Farrow,  it  appears,  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Leek 
Burial  Society,  and  had  computed  statistics  of  the 
mortality  of  insured  infants  since  the  society  com- 
menced insuring  infants  in  1880.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Farrow's  investigations  he  stated  as  follows  : — In 
1880  the  mortality  of  insured  infants  was  only  88  per 
1,000,  against  175  in  all  Leek;  in  1881  it  was  90, 
against  137  ;  in  1882  it  was  148,  against  193  ;  in 
1883  i^  ^^s  io4i  against  118  ;  and  in  1884  it  was  112, 
against  185  in  all  Leek.  This  statement  seems  al- 
most to  J  favourable  to  infant  assurance  to  be  trust- 
worthy, and  is  still  more  remarkable  than  the  state- 
ment put  forward  on  the  same  subject  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Prudential  Society.  The  subject  is  one 
of  so  much  importance  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  further  information  as  to  Mr.  Farrow's  method 
of  calculation,  including  a  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  lapsed  policies  were  dealt  with. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

HIGH  BUILDINGS  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
\s  the  great  cities  of  America,  particularly  in  New 
York,  where  by  reason  of  the  position  of  the  city  an 
all-round  extension  is  impossible,  the  tendency  to 
build  very  high  structures  is  naturally  strongly 
marked,  and  the  use  of  the  lift  or  elevator  materially 
lessens  the  discomfort  necessarily  entailed  upon 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  to  reach  the  upper 
stories  by  means  of  a  staircase.  A  Bill  is  being 
considered  by  the  *  Cities  Committee '  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  dwelling-houses  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  streets,  the  Bill  providing  that  buildings 
of  this  class  shall  not  be  higher  than  70  feet  in 
s'reets  of  a  width  of  60  fe-'t,  and  not  higher  than 
80  feet  in  streets  exceeding  60  feet  in  width.  Builders 
and  manufacturers,  of  course,  oppose  the  restrictions, 
and  the  supporters  adduce  the  usual  arguments  as  to 
the  danger  of  infectious  diseases,  danger  from  fire, 
and  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air ;  on  the  other 
hand,  several  New  York  physicians  are  of  opinion 
that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  modern  build- 
ings known  as  apartment-houses  (or  as  we  term  them 
*  flats ')  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  houses 
generally  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  that  houses 
with  elevators  have  not  only  proved  to  be  a  great 
convenience  but  of  material  benefit  to  both  men  and 
women  afflicted  with  diseases  which  are  aggravated 
by  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and  that  any  state- 
ments made  to  the  effect  that  the  erection  of  tall 
apartment-houses  has  materially  injured,  or  is  likely 
to  materally  injure,  the  health  of  the  public  by 
obstructing  the  sun-light,  and  thus  fostering  malarial 
and  other  diseases,  are  largely  fanciful  and  not 
justified  by  the  facts.  Although  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  danger  to  health  in  these  high  buildings, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  in  our  own  country  the 
danger  increases  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  altitude,  as 
it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  even  from  the  specu- 
lative builder's  point  of  view,  apart  from  the 
reguiations  of  the  Building  Act,  an  appreciable  amount 


of  light  and  air  must  be  preserved  to  induce  people 
to  occupy  such  apartments,  and  it  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  our  flats  are,  as  a  rule,  sanitarily  speaking, 
by  far  the  best  arranged  of  all  residences.    Another 
point  which  prevents  extravagant  altitude  is  tke 
vested  right  to  light  and  air  usually  enjoyed  bv  tke 
opposite  neighbours,  and  they  are  always  \aakf 
alive    to    their    position,    and    protect    theiudfes 
accordingly,  so  much  so  that  an  ex  parte  injunaioo 
to  restrain  the  building  operations  is  very  easilr 
obtained,  and  such  an  injunction  can  be  made  per- 
manent if  fair  grounds  are  shown  for  its  desirability. 
As  regards  danger  from  fire,  it  is  proved  that  75  feet 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  firemen  cannot  reacfc 
with  any  hope  of  success  in  saving  life  or  subdainf 
the  flames.     This  seems  to   be  the  most  serious 
aspect,  but  fires  in  flats  are  comparatively  few  aod 
unimportant,   owing  to  the    precautions    hereafier 
stated.    In  these  cases  fireproof  construction,  panial 
or  whole,  is  enforced  by  the  Metropolitan  Buikiiof 
Act  if  the  building  exceeds  a  certain  size,  not  tiut 
fireproof  construction  implies  a  fireproof  building  ii 
reality  ;  the  materials  being  iron,  concrete,  brick,  cr 
stone  will  not,  of  course,  ignite,  but  they  may  he 
slowly  consumed  if  the  amount    of  inflimmible 
material  contained  in  the  building  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  its  surroundings.     A  building  to  be  abso- 
lutely  fireproof  should   bear   somewhat  the  same 
structural  proportion  as  an  ordinary  domestic  fir^ 
grate  does  to  the  coal  fire  contained  therein,  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  be  able  to  hold  the  mass  of  buraiof 
material  harmless  and  safe  for  an  indefinite  tioe; 
however,  the  space  occupied  by  such  constnidioi 
and  the  expense  also  must  ever  prevent  such  a  resik 
being  obtained.     But  to  return  to  the  mitigationif 
the  danger  as  provided  for  in  the  Act   In  every  pobic 
building,  and  in   every  other  building  containiif 
more  than  125,000  cubic  feet,  and  used  as  a  d«elliii{- 
house  for  separate  families,  the  floors  and  the  lobbicSi 
corridors,   passages,  and    landings,  and  also  tk 
flights  of  stairs,  shall  be  of  stone  or  other  fireprotf 
material,   and  carried  by  supports  of  a  firejinrf 
material.   Thus,  a  building  75  feet  high,  40  feet  fnoil- 
age,  and  42  feet  depth  (by  no  means  a  large  or  aoosol 
size),  would  contain  128,000  cubic  feet,  eiceediif 
the  above  limit  by  3,000  feet,  and  would  ihcrefoit 
be  constructed  of  so-called   fireproof  material  n 
respect  of  the  items  enumerated,  but  wooden  floos 
to  the  rooms   would  be  allowed.    This,  bowefcr, 
would  generally  be  met  by  the  further  provision  ih* 
separate  sets  uf  chambers  or  rooms  tenanted  bf 
different  persons,  shall,  if  contained  in  a  builditf 
exceeding  3,600  square  feet   in   area,  be  deeom 
separate  buildings,  and  be  divided  accordinj^Iy,  tbn 
is  to  say,  each  tenement  or  set  shall  be  divided  froa 
the  adjoining  one  by  a  party  wall  (which  is  to  beef 
the  same  thickness  as  the  external  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, this  in  turn  being  regulated  by  the  height  to 
which  the  wall  is  carried)  and  each  such  teneme^it 
or  set  to  be  divided  horizontally  from  the  adjoiniD{ 
one  by  party  arches  or  fireproof  floors.  For  instance, 
a  block  of  flats  being  100  feet  long  and  37  feet  ii 
depth  (irrespective  of  height)  would  exceed  the  W 
by  icx>  feet,  and  would  accordingly  come  under  the 
above  regulations ;  in  addition  to  this  the  form  of 
construction  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  district 
surveyor,  and  in  the  event  of  disagreement  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  p^' 
tically  final. 

With  regard  to  the  areas  for  ventilation  and  t^ 
the  Act  somewhat  favours  the  bailder,  as  ontfl  iw' 
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t  of  lighting  area  bore  no  proportion  to 
r  the  building,  for  where  all  the  rooms 
>e  lighted  from  a  street  or  alley,  an  open 
•ea  of  100  square  feet  was  required  at  the 
e  (and  belonging  exclusively  to)  the  build- 
it  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the 

This  portion  of  the  Act  received  an 
t  in  1882  in  which  it  is  enacted  that  a 
iving  a  frontage  of  15  feet  shall  have  an 
J  (at  the  back  or  side)  of  1 50  feet,  and  pro* 

extent  until  the  frontage  exceeds  30  feet, 
ace  of  450  feet  shall  be  provided,  this  last 
imit  that  is  specified,  and  here  again  it 
irect  proportion  to  the  height.  In  dwell- 
tie  poorer  classes  these  restrictions  are 
Blicient  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  but  in 
ss  »vork  it  is  usually  found  profitable  to 
ention  to  more  liberality  of  surrounding 
may  be  conclude-1  that  these  high  build- 
e  care  and  common  sense  in  their  regula- 
t  need  not  be  supposed  that  builders  can 
own  way  unchecked,  the  restrictions  and 
Its  being  such  that  a  very  unsanitary  state 
cannot  therefore  be  so  readily  brought 
e  are  sometimes  asked  to  believe. 


AS   AN   ECONOMISER   OF   COAL. 

jstion  of  the  coal  supplies  of  the  country 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  some  of  the 
jr  dailies  between  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  of 
'heshire,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging,  the 
elect  of  the  Gas  Institute.  Mr.  Lever 
le  waste  in  getting  the  coal  and  in  using  ic 
whilst  Mr.  Newbigging  is  of  opinion  that 
upply  is  not  so  close  upon  the  point  of 
I  as  many  people  suppose.  Replying  to 
Lever  offers  a  sum  of    20/.  for  the  best 

essay  to  be  read  at  the  forthcoming 
f  the  Gas  Institute  in  Manchester,  on  the 
*  Economising  Coal  by  the  more  extended 

use  of  gas  for  domestic  and  manufacturing 
and  for  the  generation  of  steam.*  Mr.  New- 
n  his  official  capacity,  has  accepted  this 
» proprietors  of  Gas  and  Watcr^  rightly  con- 
le  subject  to  be  one  of  vast  importance, 
t  must  be  carefully  considered,  are  doubtful 

premium  of  20/.  is  a  sufficient  inducement 
reparation  of  an  exhaustive  paper.     They, 

liberally  propose  to  supplement  that  sum 
)r,  alternatively,  give  a  premium  of  50/.  for 
aper,  when  the  20/.  offered  by  Mr.  Lever 
awarded  as  a  second  prize. 


^E   PERILS   OF   PLATE   GLASS. 

sight  it  would  seem  strange  that  a  man 
crushed  to  death  by  plate  glass,  but  such 
have  occurred  ere  now.  In  the  time  of 
II.  this  material  was  very  difficult  to  cast, 
ce  of  5  or  6  superficial  feet  was  the  largest 
e ;  at  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  nothing 
Mi  to  find  a  number  of  sheets  or  plates  each 
g  as  much  as  140  superficial  feet,  packed 
de,  each  plate  representing  perhaps  5  cwt , 
ur  such  plates  will  weigh  a  ton.  These  are 
igainst  *  horses,'  or  strong  wooden  frames, 
idined  on  each  side,  so  that  the  plates  are 
ut  of  the  perpendicular — say  3  or  4  inches — 
hifted  one  by  one  as  they  are  required  for 


use.    It  becomes  evident  that  care  must  be  exercised 
in  their  handling,  and  in  shifting  them  over  from 
side  to  side  ;  also  the  danger  of  attempting  to  deal 
with  more  than  one  at  a  time  becomes  obvious. 
The  difficulty  may  be  compared  to  a  man  attempting 
single-handed  to  move  a  heavy  ladder  from  one  side 
of  a  street  to  the  other.     In  trying,  as  men  some- 
times will  do,  to  *  steady '  several  plates  at  one  time 
perpendicularly,  perhaps  to   examine  one  nearest 
the  *  horse,'  the  centre  of  gravity  is  overcome,  and 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  falling  glass  gives  no 
chance  of  escape  unless  the  man  be  sufficiently  quick 
to  jump  aside  and  let  the  glass  fall.     An  escape  of 
this  kind  recently  came  to  notice,  and  1 50/.  worth  of 
glass  was  destroyed,  but  a  similar  case  previously 
resulted  in  loss  of  life.     In  another  instance,  the 
glass  from  the  first  *  horse '  fell  against  the  second, 
which  in  turn  carried  away  the  next,  and  so  on 
through  the  series,  like  a  house  of  cards,  the  damage 
being  estimated  at  1,000/.,  but  fortunately  causing 
no  serious  injury  to  the  workers.     Workmen  em- 
ployed in  these  warehouses  often  get  severely  cut, 
but  of  which  they  seem  to  take  but  little  noticr^, 
except  in  cases  of  great  severity,  which  sometimes 
happen.     In  domestic  use  the  danger  of  this  mate- 
rial was  instanced  some  time  ago  by  the  fact  of  a 
man  having  walked  through  a  plate  glass  door  sepa- 
rating a  conservatory  from  the  main  portion  of  a 
house  at  Kensington,  the  door  being  foolishly  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  that  the  impediment  would 
not  be  noticed  by  a  casual  observer,  and  in  this  case 
the  unfortunate  being  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life. 
Here,  as  in  other  improvements  in  manufacture,  the 
inevitable   tribute'  must  be  paid,  and  that,  too, 
without  a  moment's  warning. 


PREVENTION   OF   FIRES    IN   THEATRES. 

Following  up  the  remarks  in  the  Sanitary 
Record  of  March  15  (p.  408),  it  may  be  useful  to 
call  attention  to  the  hints  given  by  Captain  A.  W. 
Shean,  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  for  the  prevention  of  fires  in  theatres. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  argued  that  at  any  moment  the 
audience  should  be  able  to  quit  the  building  in  three 
minutes,  and  this  must  be  known.  *  If  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling  can  be  expended  on  the  production 
of  a  single  piece,  a  few  hundreds,  it  can  be  argued, 
may  very  safely  be  expended  in  rendering  such 
sifety  as  alone  will  prevent  panic — that  is,  a  sudden 
conviction  of  danger  produced  by  fear,  aided  by 
alarm,  and  preventable  by  an  indisputable  know- 
ledge of  personal  safety.'  Rapid  egress  must  neces- 
sarily be  rendered  palpably  easy,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  instead  of  doors  there  should  be  substituted 
curtains  of  carpet.  Such  doors  as  must  of  necessity 
be  used  should  open  outwards,  and  be  lightly  con- 
structed of  wood  and  glass  ;  but  the  breaking  of 
these  materials,  or  anything  likely  to  increase  terror, 
must,  of  course,  be  carefully  studied.  Draught 
would  be  prevented  by  these  carpet-curtains,  and  if 
wetted  they  would  resist  the  fire  better  than  wood  ; 
the  expense  need  not  be  considered.  It  is  p  )inted 
out  that  the  seats  at  many  theatres,  notably  the 
stalls,  are  dangerously  close  together ;  and  if  per- 
fection is  to  be  approached,  all  seats  should  be 
licensed.  An  overcrowded  theatre  is  more  danger- 
ous than  an  overcrowded  vessel ;  although  the 
danger  of  the  former  is  not  so  apparent,  it  is  none 
the  less  formidable.  As  the  fire  usually  makes  its 
appearance  first  on  the  stage^  tlv^  ^wwiktj  ^wsiA.\3fc 
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rendered  non-inflammable  by  the  application  of  a  solu- 
tion of  tungstate  of  soda,  made  of  i  lb.  of  the  salt  to 
one  gallon  of  water.    This  invaluable  agent  appears 
to  have  been  used  at  only  one  theatre  in  London. 
Another  recipe  from  the  Chemists'  and  Druggists 
Diary  is  given  as  follows  : — Four  parts  of  borax  and 
three  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  mixed  together 
iust  previous  to  being  required— otherwise,  insoluble 
borate  of  magnesia  is  formed  too  early — and  then 
dissolved  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  parts  of  warm 
77ater,  into  which  the  fabrics  are  to  be  immersed, 
next  wrung  out,  and  then  dried.     For  coarse  fabrics 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  gypsum  may 
be  used.     Mr.  A.  J.  Martin,  of  Paris,  has  succeeded 
in  rendering  textile  fabrics — even  such  materials  as 
muslin,  tarlatan,  and  lace  curtains — uninflanmiable 
by  the  application  of  the  following  mixture  : — Sul- 
phate of  ammonium,  80  parts ;  carbonate,  25  parts  ; 
lx)racic  acid,  30  parts  ;  borax,   17  parts  ;  starch,  20 
parts  ;  water  (distilled  or  rain),   1,000  parts.     The 
rirst  four  ingredients  are  to  be  dissolved  in  one-half 
of  the  water,  while  the  starch  is  boiled  in  the  re- 
maining portion   until  fully  gelatinised ;    the    two 
solutions  may  then  be  mixed,  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  then,  while  hot,  applied  to  the  fabrics,  or 
to  wool  or  paper.    Wood  may  be  rendered  incom- 
bustible by  soaking  for  four  or  five  days  in  a  solution 
of  one  pound  of  alum  and  one  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  100  gallons  of  water.    The  fireman  in  attendance 
is  considered  to  be  underpaid,  and  further  encourage- 
ment generally  should  be  offered  him.     The  heav^y 
premiums  paid  for  fire  insurance  in   these  cases 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser  for 
theatrical  managers  to  combine  and  form  a  *  mutual 
fire  insurance,*  as  ten  years'  insurance  premium  of 
every  London  theatre  would  be  sufficient  to  build  a 
very  handsome  structure.      Captain  Shean  further 
states  that  all  the  suggestions  made  could  be  carried 
out  free  of  cost  out  of  the  premiums  now  paid  to 
companies,  in  the  success  of  which  the  managers  do 
not  participate,  and  in  a  few  years  a  very  handsome 
bonus  might  even  be  divided.    Ways  and  means 
being  thus  considered,  there  should  not,  under  the 
pressing  necessity,  be  any  difficulty  in    finding  a 
response. 


THE  SWEATING  SICKNESS. 

An  antiquarian  correspondent, who  hasmore  sympathy 
with  the  conservancy  of  the  Grecian  camp  before  Troy, 
and  with  the  personal  habits  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites, 
than  with  the  sanitary  problems  of  the  present  day, 
reminds  us  that  this  year  is  the  quadcentenary  of 
the  first  invasion  of  England  by  the  *  sweating  sick- 
ness.' Happily  this  is  one  of  the  epidemics  that  have 
now  no  more  than  an  historical  interest  for  us. 

It  seems  to  have  prevailed  on  its  first  appearance 
in  1485  mainly  in  Lancashire,  though  it  was  also 
recognised  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  made 
its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
happily  had  run  its  course  before  the  end  of  October 
in  the  same  year.  Lord  Verulam  described  it  as 
follows  : — *  The  complaint  was  a  pestilent  fever  at- 
tended by  a  malign  vapour,  which  flew  to  the  heart 
and  seized  the  vital  spirits,  which  stirred  nature  to 
strive  to  send  it  forth  by  an  extreme  sweat.  If  the 
patient  were  kept  in  an  equal  temperature,  both  for 
clothes,  fire,  and  drink,  moderately  warm  with  tem- 
perate cordials,  whereby  nature's  work  were  neither 
irritated  by  heat  nor  turned  back  by  cold,  he  com- 
monly recovered,  and  the  danger  was  cotvsx^w^  a% 


past  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  attack.  But 
mfinite  persons  died  suddenly  of  it  before  the  manner 
of  the  cure  and  attendants  were  known.  It  was  con- 
ceived not  to  be  an  epidemical  disease,  but  to  pio- 
ceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  constitution  of  the  airs 
gathered  by  the  predisposition  of  seasons,  and  the 
speedy  cessation  declared  as  much.' 


GAS   SUPPLY  BY  POOR-LAW    AUTHORITIES. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  unnecessary  fuss  appears  to  hin 
been  made  about    the  decision  of   the   Holbon 
guardians  to  construct  gas-works  at  Mitchamforthe 
purpose  of  lighting  the  large  workhouse  to  accom- 
modate one    thousand    paupers,    which   thejr  are 
building  on  the  land  adjoining  their  district  sdMok 
at  that  place.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  institotions 
all  over  the  country  are  accustomed  to  mandacboe 
gas  for  their  own  consumption,  although,  perhaps, 
this    is  the  first    occasion  on   which  a  board  of 
guardians  has  gone  into  the  gas  trade.    It  is  coib- 
monly  supposed  that  a  gas  company,  having  once 
received  powers  to  supply  a  certain  district  with  gas^ 
has  the  monopoly  of  supplying  that  district   No 
doubt  such  a  company  is  practically  secured  froa 
competition  by  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  rinl 
company  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  necesssy 
powers  ;  and  except  in  the  most  aggravated  caseoif 
neglect  on  its  part  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  no  oCkr 
company  would  probably  be  authorised  by  Parlii- 
ment  to  supply  gas  within  the  same  area.    But  it  is 
competent  for  any  individual  or  body  of  persons 
without    Parliamentary    authority  to  set  up  gas- 
works, and  to  supply  gas  within  an  area  ikwi 
occupied  by  a  company.     In  such  a  case  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  road  authority  in  whom  the  streets  and 
roads  are  vested  must  be  obtained,  and  the  under- 
takers who  open  the  streets  to  supply  gas  witbooi 
Parliamentary  authority  must  be  prepaired  for  an  in- 
dictment for  nuisance  whenever  the  pavements  aie 
disturbed,  in  order  to  lay  a  supply  pipe  fortbeuseof 
any  consumer.   The  High  Court  of  Justice  wtMvA 
interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  establtsbment 
or  working  of  such  a  company  on  the  motion  of  air 
individual  or  company,  but  would  allow  the  lav  to 
take  its  course  in  each  individual  case  of  nutsanct 
Great  employers  of  labour,  or  great  companies,  sock 
as  railway  companies  supplying  gas  to  their  on 
works  and  their  own  employes,  and  having  a  svphs 
supply,  without  in  any  way  acting  ul/ra  vins,  Mt 
infrequently   step  over  the  boundary  of  their  own 
property  and  supply  inhabitants  of  adjacent  districts 
with  gas,  although  within  the  limits  of  supply  of  an 
authorised  gas  company.     Perhaps    the   Mitchaa 
pauper  gas  may  be  so  good  and  so  cheap  as  to 
encourage  the  local  residents  to  transfer  their  cnstoo 
from  the  gas  company  to  the  Holbom  Guardians. 


GIPSIES  AND  SMALL-POX. 

It  was  recently  asserted  with  some  show  of  authority 
that  gipsies  were,  for  reasons  which  were  not  ex- 
plained, specially  insusceptible  of  small-pox.  This 
we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  all  recorded  experience, 
though  the  facts  are  not  very  numerous  to  support 
either  contention.  Dr.  Thursfield,  who  has  a  lai^ 
district  in  Shropshire,  says  that  he  is  unable  (v 
endorse  the  theory  that  gipsies  have  any  special 
immunity  from  the  infectioD.  A  few  months  back  a 
small  tribe  of  gipsies,  encamped  in  a  part  of  I0 
d\%tt\ct  where  at  the  time  there  were  some  cases  m 
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small-pox,  were  reported  to  have  small-pox  in  the 
<3unp.  The  tribe,  possibly  hearing  of  an  intended 
visit  from  the  sanitary  officials,  suddenly  decamped, 
and  continued  moving  from  day  to  day  until  com- 

dled  by  the  spread  and  severity  of  the  disease  to 
t  some  days  after  at  a  distant  spot  in  an  adjoining 
county.  Here  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  ;  one  case  proved  fatal,  and  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  efficiently  isolate  the  camp  entailed 
considerable  expense  on  the  local  sanitary  authority. 


A   PHYSICAL  TEST  FOR  BUTTER. 

if.  Rabot,  a  chemical  expert,  affirms  in  a  com- 
mtmication  to  the  Soci^t^  d'Encouragement  des 
Sciences,  on  butter  analysis,  that  all  the  chemical 
processes  of  ascertaining  the  falsification  of  butter 
are  unsatisfactory,  excepting  that  of  a  thorough 
analysis,  which  is  a  long  and  delicate  process.  M. 
Rabot  indicates  a  special  physical  character  which 
enables  the  observer  in  a  few  minutes  to  distinguish 
put  butter,  unadulterated  butter  which  has  been 
mdted,  butter  mixed  with  margarine,  pure  marga- 
line,  abo  tallow  which  is  often  mixed  with  butter, 
and  oleine  instead  of  margarine.  The  crystals  of 
solid  fatty  acids  depolarise  the  sun's  rays  ;  these 
ciTstals  are  not  found  in  natural  unadulterated 
Imter,  they  belong  to  more  solid  acids  and  are 
Inmmous  and  are  differentiated  from  the  surrounding 
Substance,  which  is  non-luminous.  Butter  becomes 
stincid  when  it  contains  butyric  acid — a  volatile  fatty 
^cid,  which  has  no  influence  on  polarised  light. 
Oiemical  analysis  is  now  necessary  only  to  deter- 
^>kliiie  the  extent  of  adulteration.  M.  Rabot  also  sug- 
Ks  improvements  in  the  analytical  process. 


THE  DISUSED   BURIAL  GROUNDS   BILL. 

^TkE  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway  Com- 
IfmsKf^  which,  as  stated  in  the  Sanitary  Record  of 
*^%pnl  15,  proposed  to  acquire  the  disused  burial- 
(round  of  the  Mill  Yard  Chapel  as  a  site  for  a  shunt- 
Silg-shed,  siding,  &c.,  has  been  foiled  in  the  attempt 
to  override  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Hollond's  Act.  The 
fvomoters  gave  way  before  the  serious  opposition 
Xriiich  they  met  with  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"wlien  the  motion  for  the  rejection  of  their  Bill  was 
aopported  by  Mr.  Hollond,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Bryce, 
Colonel  Makins,  and  other  members.  There  is  a 
dause  in  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Bill  which 
prevents  the  application  of  the  Act  in  any  case  where 
Parliamentary  powers  have  been  sought  for  before 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  the  company  believe  that 
this  renders  their  conduct  and  that  of  the  trustees, 
who  are  anxious  to  sell  the  ground,  legal  At  the 
present  time  their  powers  have  lapsed,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  again  apply  for  power  to  take 
the  disused  burial-ground  for  railway  purposes,  not- 
withstanding the  likelihood  of  being  thereby  involved 
in  serious  litigation. 

WORK  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

Thosb  who  may  wish  to  see  some  seventy  or  eighty 
men,  who  have  been  without  employment  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  but  only  from  the  general 
slackness  of  work  and  the  surplus  number  of  work- 
men, busied  once  more  in  a  most  useful  and  steady 
manner,  should  visit  the  grounds  now  being  laid  out 
by  the  Metropolitan  Public   Garden  Association. 


Through  the  benevolence  of  one  lady  this  associa- 
tion has  started  a  special  fund  for  giving  work  to 
the  unemployed  labourers  of  London,  thereby  re- 
lieving some  of  the  present  distress,  and  at  the  same 
time  carrying  out  the  various  schemes  on  hand. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Arnold  White,  whose  great 
experience  in  such  matters  is  well  known,  have  been 
secured,  and  under  his  guidance  suitable  men  have 
been  selected.  They  are  engaged  at  4//.  per  hour, 
and  work  for  eight  or  nine  hours  daily ;  they  are 
easily  instructed  in  the  arts  of  painting  railings, 
digging  and  levelling  ground,  &c.,  and,  in  each 
place,  are  under  the  control  of  a  competent  foreman. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  after  a  series  of  minute  inves- 
tigations, has  ascertained  that  40  per  cent,  of  the 
so-called  *  unemployed '  are  quite  unwilling  to  work, 
and  find  it  more  pleasant  and  more  lucrative  to 
remain  without  any  occupation.  He  estimates  that 
another  40  per  cent,  are  physically  unable  to  work  ; 
they  are  loo  old  or  too  sickly.  This  leaves  only  20 
per  cent,  both  willing  and  able  to  be  regularly  em- 
ployed, and,  small  as  the  percentage  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  correct  estimate.  From  this  class 
the  association  has  naturally  drawn  its  labourers, 
but  it  is  also  employiiig,  as  night-watchmen,  &c.,  a 
few  of  the  second  class,  the  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  but  are  physically  disabled.  In  this  way  a 
double  blessing  is  conferred  upon  the  poor  of 
London ;  occupation  is  being  given  to  those  who 
deserve  it,  and  recreation-grounds  are  being  made 
for  those  who  so  sadly  need  them.  When  it  was 
known  that  a  few  hands  were  wanted  at  Wilmington 
Square,  Clerkenwell,  800  men,  at  less  than  a  day's 
notice,  applied  for  the  work.  There  are,  at  the 
present  time,  many  thousands  of  men,  often  fathers 
of  families,  who  have  been  seeking  for  work  for 
months  past  without  being  able  to  find  it,  and  the 
number  is  unfortunately  daily  added  to  by  those  who 
flock  into  the  metropolis  from  the  country  parts  of 
England,  and  who  find  out,  only  too  soon,  the  great 
mistake  they  have  made. 

Among  the  places  which  the  association  is  now 
laying  out,  and  where  the  'unemployed'  may  be 
seen  at  work,  are  Canonbury  Square  ;  Wilmington 
and  Northampton  Squares,  Clerkenwell ;  Trafalgar 
Square,  Mile  End  ;  and  the  ground  attached  to  St 
Paul's  Chapel  and  Schools,  Rotherhithe.  In  Red 
Lion  Square,  Holbom,  and  the  East  London 
Cemetery,  the  work  will  shortly  be  commenced,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  faculties  are  obtained,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  churchyards  of  St.  Peter,  Walworth,  and  St 
James,  Bermondsey,  will  be  laid  out  In  each  case 
a  band  of  deserving  workmen,  under  an  experienced 
foreman,  will  be  employed  to  make  such  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  several  grounds  as  are  con- 
sidered necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  opened 
to  the  public  as  gardens  for  adults  or  playgrounds 
for  children. 


RAILWAY    EXTENSIONS   IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

There  is  now  before  Parliament  a  Bill  which,  if  it 
should  receive  the  Royal  Assent,  will  help  to  double 
the  facilities  for  artisans  to  live  out  of  London 
proper.  This  Bill  is  one  giving  power  to  the 
Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway  Company 
to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  required  for  its  under- 
taking during  the  construction  of^its  lines,  which  are 
to  run  from  Paddington  in  the  west  to  the  Barbican 
in  the  City,  and  thence  eastwards  to  the  Docks,    As 
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to  the  scheme  itself,  we  have  nothing  to  object,  but 
rathei  everything  to  a.pprave-  The  building  of  the 
line  would  no  doubt  afTord  employment  to  a  great 
many  people  who  are  now  out  of  wortc ;  and,  when 
constructed,  it  would  possibly  assist  to  widen  the 
area  on  which  it  is  now  possible  for  the  working- 
mun  to  seek  a  home,  whilst  keeping  in  view  the 
paramount  necessity  of  being  within  reasonable  hail 
of  his  work.  But  we  cannot  forbear  a  criticism  on 
the  absolute  unreality  of  the  debile  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  which  look  place  on  the  1st 
instant.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  question  was 
not  whether  the  line  might  be  authorised  [that  was 
settled  three  years  ago)  ;  but  whether  there  was 
Sufficient  force  in  the  contention  of  the  direc- 
tors that  they  could  not  raise  the  necessary 
capital,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  pay  interest 
on  it  while  the  line  was  building  and  there- 
fore unproductive.  Certain  philanthropic  mem- 
bers (who  chanced  also  to  be  directors  of  the 
great  trunk  lines)  had  interested  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  the  innocent  and  childlike  investor,  and 
sought  to  prevent  his  (more  frequently  her)  falling  a 
prey  to  the  sophistries  of  those  bold,  bad  men  who 
offer  to  pay  interest  on  capital  during  construction. 
In  opposition  to  these  were  arrayed  all  the  benevo- 
lent persons  who  desire  to  find  labour  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  who  repine  that  mouldy  traditions  of 
Parliament  should  prevent  work  in  plenty  being 
given  to  thousands  because  the  capital  required  fii 
an  undertaking  cannot   be  raised   unless   interest 


THE     PUBLIC     HEALTH 

DuRiNC  APkiL  iSSs- 

The  mean  temperature  timing  the  month  of.\;da 
Ihe  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  wu  47^-7  \  t  ■■ 
l"-?  above  the  average  April  itmperatupe  id  odcIidU 
y<^is,  Hid  excrecled  that  recnided  in  the  i:orTe{iiafa| 
month  oF  any  year  since  l3S2.  An  exceti  nf  inDpeotat 
pterailed  an  lideen  days  of  the  month,  while  on  iheoka 
(\Ksen  days  it  was  below  the  avenge.  The  niBH 
day  of  the  month  wa.i  the  a  I  st,  when  the  mean  wu  u  ki|l 
as  s8°7,  and  showed  an  excess  of  lo'-S  ;  the  coldcsdir 
WIS  the  4lh,  when  the  mean  did  not  exceed  ^i 
and  was  7°'l  below  the  average.  Rain  wu  maniid  S 
Greenwich  on  nine  da)>  duiirij,'  the  monlh,  to  the  iffft 
gate  amount  of  J-O  ir.ches,  which  cicccded  by  0  ]  o(  a 
inch  the  average  April  rainfall  in  slxty-oae  years.  Diia( 
the  first  four  months  of  this  \ur  the  rainfall  uDoniilcd  t 
73  inches,  which  was  more  ihan  half  an  inch  abort  iW 
average  for  the  conespondini;  jietiod  in  siity-ooe  jwv 
The  sun  was  above  ihe  hniuon  dunng  4I4'9  1>°")  ■ 
April,  and  l6o*l  hours  of  bri^hl  sunshine  «eie  recwM 
at  Greenwich  ;  this  amount  esctcJed  thu  recorled  ia  ik 
corresponding  month  of  any  ytir  on  record.  EuUtir 
winds  prevailed  during  a  gre.1l  v.i'l  of  the  month. 

In  Ihc  twenlv-eighl  large  t:ni;[i»h  towns  deill  rti  M 
the  Registrar- Ue-ieral  in  bi^  >^tekly  return,  whick  taK 
an  eslimaied  population  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  pem* 
23,590  biiths  and  t5,Sji  deaths  were  regiaeted  d«( 
the  four  weeks  endingthe  and  inst.  The  uumtl  birtb-W 
which  had  been  36-4,  3S'6,  an**  34'*  P"  1,000  ia  it 
first  three  months  of  the  current  year,  rose  agiio  to  y,i 


arguments  bf  the  railway  members  on  either  side  I 
were  equally  insincere.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  a  Company  already  established  should  be 
allowed  to  raise  money  for  new  lines,  and  pay  at  once 
interest  on  it  by  thinly  disguising  the  capital  as 
preference,  or  some  device  of  that  kind,  whilst  a 
new  Company  is  not  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  a 
group  of  astute  financiers  will  be  m  difficulties  under 
their  agreements  for  buying  properties  unless  they 
can  make  a  start  without  delay  on  the  construction 
of  their  authorised  lines,  and  so  they  set  up  the  cry 
of  work  for  the  unemployed.  Whilst  we  have  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  lioiul  Jidt  investor,  who  sins 
quite  as  often  as  he  is  sinned  against,  we  have  the 
keenest  sympathy  with  the  unemployed  poor  who 
have  now  so  desperate  a  stru^le  for  existence.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  has  been  allowed  to 
pass  the  Committee  ;  though  we  hope  some  clause 
has  been  inserted  that  will  pin  the  directors  to  a 
practical  exposition  of  the  desire  to  benefit  the  poor. 
which  they  find  so  useful  and  efficacious 
Parliamentary  log-rolling. 


1883-84.  The  lowest  birlhmles  in  these  tweaty^ 
lowns  last  monlh  were  26-t  in  Brighton,  17'3  in  Ui^ 
(lersfietd,  and  31-4  in  Bradford  ;  in  the  other  tonK  ik 
rates  ranged  upwards  to  42*9  in  Preston,  43*0  in  HO' 
castle-upon-Tyne,  and  46-6  in  Caidiff.  In  Looika* 
birth-rate  last  month  did  not  exceed  31-6  per  I.OA 
whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  tovni  it  it«^ 


The    annual    death-rate    in    the    twenty-eight  10m 
which  had   been   ifz  and   32-5  per    1,000  in  the  ti> 
)>receding    monrhs.    further   rose    to  lyi   in    Apnl,  la* 
exceeded   by   I'l    per  1,000  that  recorded  in  the  cot'   ■ 
jponding  perioil  of  1884,  which  was  aa'i  per  l.ooa   Th  j 
lowesi  annual  rate  of  mottalily  last   month  ul  IbcMtoM   | 
was    17.0  in    Derby.       The    rates    in    the    olbet  lo«» 
ranged  in  order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  follow :— Po"" 
mouth,  188!  Hull,   19-0;  Brighton,  19-3;  Kstliailu* 
zo'J;    Norwich,    207;    Leicester,    zo-g ;    Bolton,   W^l 
Salford.  21-Z;  Birkenhead,  21  7  ;  Londan,  21-9:  ^^^ 
Z2'i:Birmindham,  12-6;  Wolverhampton,  227;  Bodfari. 
132;  Sheffield,    23-6;    Halifax.    23-9;   Oldham,  »4l; 
Liverpool,   34*8;     Bristol,    25-3;    Hodder^ld,   l}'t: 
their     Plymouth,  261  :  Blackbum,27'a  j  CaidiK,  a^o;  Saato- 
'    --         Preston,  317  ;  Hanchester,   33'a;  anil  Ik 

-  -  nignesi  tare  during  the  monlh,  36-0  in  Ncwcislle^pcs- 

iTissignificant  oftbegtowinginteiestwhichisbeingtalcen  ■  Tyne.     While  the  death-rate  in  LoodoD  durine  Af»il,» 

-'"■ ■  "  '-   Ihe  Sutrs,  that  Bradslnets,  a.  well-      above  stated,  did  not  eiceed  11-9  per  1,000,  itavenpi 

■    -■    - -^i  li-SjJ 
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inancial  paper  of  New  Vork,  devotes  threeandabalf  |  14 '3  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  ti 
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and  quarantine  adminiilralion  of  Baltimore.  The 
staff  seems,  from  this  account,  to  be  more  or  lesj  under 
political  influence,  aa\  its  powers  to  be  in  many  respects 
insufficient.  The  '  greaiesl  curse'  of  Baltimore  is  its 
privy  pits,  which  number  helween  seventy  and  eighty 
thousand,  and  are  of  all  depths,  from  3  to  nearly  100 
feet.  Baltimore  don  not  maintain  constant  street  quaran- 
tine ;  this  is  only  enforced  from  May  to  November.  For 
disobedience  o\  quarantine  there  is  a  fine  of  500  doli. 
The  sulion  takesnotice  of  yellow  fever,  typhus,  small-pox, 
and  cholera,  and  every  immigrant  is  required  to  show  a 
oeriidcateof -      .   <      ,     .- 


the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  of  which  74S  rcnllcd 
im  measles,  490  from  whooplDg-CQU£h,  1&4  haa  ■wl' 
pox,  153  firom  dianhcea,  139  finim  'ferec'  (pfiadpall) 
enteric),  137  from  scarlet  fever,  and  109  from  dipblkn- 
These  1,94a  deaths  were  equal  10  an  annnal  rate  of  I'll 
per  1 ,00a,  which  showed  a  filrther  incicaae  upon  ike  Ota 
recorded  in  the  three  pieccdirie  monthi,  tboo^  it  "* 
below  that  returned  in  the  omre^Kniding  period  of  tilt 
when  It  was  33  per  i.oool  The  death-rate  in  LoaJ^ 
from  the  principal  zjrmotic  disctttet  wm  eqnal  to  ]«  i" 
i,qoQ  during  AptU,  a>)d  iligbtlj  ^kct^ti^  the  awv 
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r  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which 
ic  death-rates  ranged  from  07  in  Derby  and  in 
id  0'8  in  Brighton  and  in  Wolverhampton,  to 
nchester,  5*6  in  Cardiff,  7*4  in  Sunderland,  and 
wcastle-u  pon-  Ty  ne. 

was    the    most    fatal    zymotic  disease  in  the 
;ht  towns  during  April.     The  rate  of  mortality 
disease,  which  had  risen  from  0*42  to  0*91  per 
he  first  three  months  of  this  year,    further  in- 
1  'lo  during  April,  and  exceeded  the  rate  in  any 
record.     In   London  the  death-rate  from   this 
LS  equal  to  I'i6  per  1,000,  and  slightly  exceeded 
;e  in  the  twenty-^even  provincial  towns,   among 
!  highest  measles  rates  were  recorded  in  Man- 
ardiff,   Sunderland,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
1-rate  from  whooping-cough,  which   had   been 
0*71    per   1,000   in  the   two  previous  months, 
se  during  April  to  072,  which   was,   however, 
»ly   below  that   recorded   in   the   corresponding 
IsLst   year.      In   London   the  whooping-cough 
was  slightly  below  the  average  rate  in  the  pro- 
'ns,  among  which  this  disease  showed  the  highest 
al  fatality   in  Manchester,   Bristol,   Blackburn, 
m.     The  mortality  from  diarrhoea  somewhat  ex- 
;  averiige  in  recent  corresponding  periods.     The 
from  *  fever  *  (principally  enteric  or  typhoid), 
been  o*2i  per  1,000  in  each  of  the  three  pre- 
nths,  declined  during  April  to  0*20;  in  London 
mortality  from  this  disease  did  not  exceed  0*15 
while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it 
3*25 ;  this  disease  was  proportionally  most  fatal 
and    Norwich.     The   rate   of   mortality  from 
'er,    which  had   steadily   declined   in    the   five 
nonihs  from  0*45  to   0'2I    per   1,000,    further 
lonth  to  0'20,   and  was  the  lowest  on  record ; 
:  was  last  month  twice  as  fatal  in  the  provincial 
1  London  ;  for  while  the  scarlet  fever  death- rate 
etropolis   did   not    exceed  0*13  per    1,000,    it 
0*26   in    the   twenty-seven    provincial    towns, 
ich  the  highest  rates  were  returned  in  Preston 
rland.     The  mortality  from  diphtheria  showed 
crease  upon  the  rate  recorded  in  the  previous 
lis  disease  was  proportionally  much  more  pre- 
London  than  in  the  provincial  towns.     Dunng 
eeks  of  April   164  deaths  from  small-pox  were 
in  the  twenty-eight  towns ;  the  fatality  of  this 
>wed  an  increase  in  London,   while  it  had  de- 
he  provincial  towns.     Of  these  164  deaths  from 
during  April,  148  were  registered  in  London, 
:hester,  4  in  Liverpool,  3   in  Sunderland,   i  in 
n  Halifax,  and  I  in  Leeds.     Judged  by  the  re- 
;  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence 
5x  in  London  showed  a  marked  increase  during 
i'he  number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treat* 
tiese  hospitals,  which  had  been  1,147  ^ind  1,103 
of  the   two  preceding  months,  rose  to  1,282 
of  April.     The  average  weekly  number  of  new 
tted  to  these   hospitals,   which  had  been   248 
1  the  two  previous  months,  rose  to  273  during 
igher   number  than  in  any   month  since  June 

;  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty-eight  towns, 
>y  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
hs  registered,  was  equal  to  156  per  1,000  during 
ch  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
either  of  the  two  preceding  years  1883  and  1884. 
1  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  did  not  exceed 
[,000,  whereas  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial 
reraged  165,  and  ranged  from  104  in  Hull,  and 
rtsmouth,  to  218  in  Wolverhampton,  220  in 
,  and  230  in  Preston  and  in  Huddersfield. 
th-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
'  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  the 
tiring  April.  The  weekly  number  of  deaths 
0  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  420, 
nnual  death-rate  was  equal  to  5*4  per  i,0OQ. 


In  Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from    these  dis- 
eases was  last  month  equal  to  6*5  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  380  of  the  15,832  deaths  registered  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  April  were 
not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioners 
or  by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to 
2*4  per  cent,  of  the  to  al  deaths,  which  showed  a 
decline  from  the  proportion  in  the  preceding  month.  In 
London  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was  only  i  '3 
per  cent.,  while  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it 
averaged  3*3  per  cent.  All  the  causes  of  death  were 
duly  certified  throughout  the  month  in  Portsmouth,  and 
only  one  was  uncertified  in  Plymouth;  while  the  pi  opor- 
tions  of  uncertified  deaths  were  largest  in  Halifax,  Sa!ford, 
Oldham,  and  Hull. 

Among  the  population  lining  in  the  outer  ring  of  subur- 
ban districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more  than  a 
million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all  causes  during 
April  was  equal  to  18*9  per  1,000,  against  19*0  and  17*6 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1883  and  1884.  During  the 
four  weeks  ending  the  2nd  inst.,  126  fatul  cases  of  small- 
pox, 38  of  measles,  32  of  whooping-cough,  27  of  diph- 
theria, 15  of  '  fever,'  7  of  diarrhoea,  and  6  of  scarlet  fever, 
were  recorded  in  the  outer  ring.  These  251  deaths  are 
equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*9  per  1,000,  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  rate  in  the  preceding  month.  The 
fatality  of  small-pox  and  measles  showed  an  increase 
during  the  month,  while  that  of  scarlet- fever,  whooping- 
cough,  and  'fever'  declined.  Of  the  126  deaths  from 
small- pox  recorded  in  the  outer  ring  during  April,  102 
occurred  in  West  Ham  district  (including  6  of  London 
residents  registered  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospital 
at  Plaistow),  II  in  Edmonton,  5  in  Croydon,  and  4  in 
Romford.  Of  the  27  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria,  8  occurred 
in  Edmonton,  4  in  Kingston,  and  3  in  Hendon  districts  ; 
and  the  38  deaths  from  measles  included  1 1  in  Croydon, 
and  10  in  Homsey  sub-districts. 


NOTIFICATION   OP   INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

In  a  table  on  page  514  are  published  uniform  statistics 
relating  to  sickness  and  mortality  in  thirry-one  of  the  thirty- 
nine  urbsm  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  .Scotland  m 
which  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  thirty-one  districts  for  which 
we  are  enabled  to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month 
of  April  is  rather  more  than  three  millions  of  persons. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  all  causes  per  1,000 
persons  estimated  to  be  living  in  these  towns,  which  had 
been  21*03  and  22*05  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding 
months,  further  rose  during  April  to  22*66.  In  the  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by  the  Registrar- 
General  in  his  weekly  return  the  death-rate  during  April 
averaged  23*20  per  1,000,  and  was  therefore  slightly  above 
the  mean  rate  in  the  thirty-one  towns  in  the  accompanying 
table.  The  rates  of  mortality  last  month  were  consider- 
ably below  the  average  in  Hartlepool,  Lancaster,  Edin- 
burgh, Rotherham,  and  Burton-upon-Trent  ;  while  they 
showed  an  excess  in  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Preston,  Man- 
chester, and  Jarrow.  The  death-rate  from  the  eight  in- 
fectious diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  averaged  0*58  per 
1,000  in  the  thirty-one  towns  furnishing  this  information, 
showing  a  further  decline  from  the  rates  recorded  in  the 
six  preceding  months,  which  had  steadily  fallen  from 
0*98  to  0-65  per  1,000.  No  death  from  smy  of  these 
infectious  diseases  was  recorded  last  month  in  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  Derby,  Jarrow,  Lancaster,  Leek,  or  Warring- 
ton ;  while  they  caused  the  highest  rates  in  Halifax,  Sal- 
ford,  Portsmouth,  Bury,  and  Preston.  Small- pox  caused 
5  deaths  in  Manchester ;  scarlet  fever  was  proportionally 
most  fatal  in  Bury,  Halifax,  and  Preston ;  diphtheria  in 
Portsmouth  ;  enteric  fever  in  Salford  and  Portsmouth ; 
and  measles  in  Huddersfield,  Manchester,  and  Jarrow. 
In  the  last«mentioned  town  a  serious  epidemic  of  mea&le.^ 
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revails,  no  less  than  36  deaths  from  this  disease  having 
een  registered  there  during  the  past  month,  equal  to  an 
nnual  rate  of  12*52  per  1,000.  Three  deaths  from  puer- 
cral  fever  were  recorded  in  Bradford,  and  2  in  Salford. 
Vith  reference  to  the  notified  cases  of  infectious  disease 
n  the  thirty-one  towns,  it  appears  that  the  propoition  of  the 
opulatton  reported  to  be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of 
be  eight  diseases  was  4 '60  per  1,000,  which  almost  cor- 
esponded  with  the  proportion  in  the  preceding  month, 
^lo  case  of  any  of  these  diseases  was  notined  in  Warrington 
luring  the  month,  and  the  rate  did  not  exceed  2  per  1,000  in 
Aberdeen,  Accrington,  Bolton,  Hartlepool,  Leek,  and  Old- 
lam ;  while  in  the  other  towns  it  ranged  upwards  to  6*23  per 
1,000  in  Burnley,  6*32  in  Portsmouth,  6*94  in  Reading, 
7'i8  in  Manchester,  9*00  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  10*53  in 
Rotherham,  and  10*72  in  Leicester.  The  high  rates  in 
nearly  all  the  last- mentioned  towns  were  due  to  the 
excessive  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever.  Ninety-three  cases 
of  small-pox  were  notified  in  Manchester,  6  in  Jarrow, 
and  4  in  Salford  ;  scarlet  fever  was  proportionally  most 
prevalent  in  Halifax,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Reading,  Bury, 
Rotherham,  and  Leicester;  diphtheria  in  Edinburgh;  typhus 
ii  Greenock  and  Dundee  ;  and  enteric  fever  in  Burnley, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Portsmouth.  With  reference 
o  the  epidemic  of  measles  in  Jarrow,  Dr.  Campbell 
^unro,  D.Sc.,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  states  that  no 
<^wer  than  212  cases  of  that  disease  were  notified  during 
Vpril,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
Qeasles,  all  the  schools  in  the  borough  have  been  closed. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS, 

SOCIETY   OF  MEDICAL   OFFICERS   OF 

HEALTH. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friday,  April  17,  T.  Orme  Dud  field, 
tf.D.,  President,  in  the  chair, 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson  was  read  on — 

Sewage  Disposal. 

The  author  commenced  his  paper  by  expressing  regret 
hat  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  excreta  directly  on 
ie  soil  with  Arcadian-like  simplicity  was  confined  to 
le  very  few.  He  said  that  the  processes,  inorganic  and 
rganic,  by  which  effete  matters  are  got  rid  of  by  the  soil 
m  be  but  feebly  imitated  by  man.  Yet  it  is  by  the  study 
f  these  processes  and  their  more  exact  imitation  that  we 
lust  look  for  a  more  satisfactory  disposal  of  sewage  in  the 
itnre. 

The  author  traced  the  different  methods  of  excrement 
isposal  from  the  primitive  privy  to  the  introduction  of  the 
vter-closet  in  1810,  since  which  time  the  latter  has 
ecome  the  common,  although  by  no  means  universal, 
lethod  of  removal,  notable  exceptions  being  found  in  large 
iwns,  such  as  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Birmingham,  in  which 
lere  were  many  houses  without  water-closets,  while  in 
tafibrd  a  waier-closet  was  phenomenal. 

Directing  his  observations  more  particularly  to  the 
letropolis,  he  showed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
aitnry,  and  for  long  afterwards,  cesspools  were  universal 
i  London,  and,  although  sewers  existed,  it  was  penal  to 
se  them  for  sewage.  At  this  time  the  river  water  at 
ondon  Bridge  was  drinkable,  and  many  persons  still 
iring  remember  the  waterworks  opposite  Fishmongers' 
[all,  which  were  used  for  the  supply  of  the  City.  The 
le  of  water-closets  increased  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
ssspools,  and  necessitated  an  overflow  to  the  sewers,  so 
lat  in  a  few  years  the  state  of  the  law  underwent  a 
xnplete  reversal,  and  now,  instead  of  the  discharge  of 
;wage  into  sewers  being  a  punishable  offence,  it  is 
enal  not  to  drain  into  a  sewer,  if  one  be  accessible. 
"he  anther  said  that  the  composition  of  sewage  varied 
iucb  le«  than  might  be  expected,  and  that  the  diffexence 
as  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind ;  that  there  was 


little  difference  between  the  sewage  of  a  water-closeted 
town  and  a  non-closeted  town.  Taking  the  average  of 
the  community,  the  dry.  solid  excrement  is  i  oz.  per  head 
per  day,  which  is  distributed  through  300  lbs.  of  water, 
say  15  grs.  per  gallon,  and  as  for  the  urine,  whilst  the 
major  portion  of  that  of  adult  males  never  finds  its  way 
direct  to  the  sewers,  of  the  2^  oz.  of  solids,  distributed 
through  300  lbs.  of  water,  if  oz.  only  is  organic^,  one-half 
of  which,  urea,  is  speedily  converted  into  innocent  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Although  the  solid  excrement  forms 
the  most  importsmt  polluting  agent  of  sewage,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  greatest  in  aggregate  amount,  and,  indeed, 
forms  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  polluting  material 
which  comes  from  the  innumerable  articles  of  domestic 
economy.  Speaking  of  ihe  more  immediate  subject  of  his 
paper,  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  author  referred  to  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered  in  the  metropolis, 
the  sewage  of  which  might,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  sewage.  He  thought  that  in  no 
Bntish  town  could  the  difficulties  be  greater  than  those 
which  presented  themselves  in  London.  A  site,  much  of 
which  was  below  river  level,  an  immen^e  area,  a  city 
remote  from  the  sea,  with  no  available  area  close  to  its 
boundaries,  and  a  situation  near  the  upper  end  of  the  tidal 
reaches.  He  considered  that  a  very  large  amount  of  credit 
was  due  to  those  who  had  hitherto  dealt  with  the  di:«posa] 
of  the  sewage  of  London,  and  shame  be  to  those  concerned 
now,  who,  if  after  being  unwillingly  convinced,  or  if  not 
convinced,  convicted  of  neglecting  to  do  all  that  is  possible, 
do  not  at  once  manfully  set  themselves  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  mitigate  and  abate  the  nuisance  of  the  I'hames, 
a  river  which  has  so  lately  raised  its  filthy  stench 
in  cry  to  heaven  for  a  remedy.  He  pointed  out  how  prone 
sewage  was  to  putrefaction,  and  how  by  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  the  decomposing  organic  matters  and  some  of 
the  mineral  constituents  of  water — viz.,  sulphates — that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  was  generated,  that  sewage 
contained  not  only  organic  but  organised  bodies,  and  these 
in  such  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  that  their  molecules 
readily  rearranged  themselves  under  the  agency  of  external 
influences,  and  always  to  form  simpler  bodies  ;  the  tend- 
ency being  to  revert  to  those  simple  chemical  compounds 
which  serve  as  pabulum  for  the  support  of  the  higher  forms 
of  plant  life.  These  agents,  the  bacteria,  are  the  connecting 
link  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
apex  of  the  Vt  one  link  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  lordly 
tree,  the  other  by  man,  the  lord  and  master  of  the  earth. 

When  fresh  and  freely  exposed  to  air,  as  in  sewers  only 
partially  filled,  sewage  has'  little  odour,  and  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  offensive  ;  but,  once  let  it  accumulate  in 
large  quantities  and  come  to  comparative  rest,  putrefaction 
sets  in,  and  it  becomes  vilely  odorous ;  a  seething  mass 
full  of  those  minute  organisms  which  live  and  grow  and 
multiply  in  an  airless — a  deoxygenated— medium.  To 
prevent  this,  sewage  must  be  dealt  with  in  one  of  three 
ways:— I.  The  sewage  may  be  at  once  thrown  into  a 
large  volume  of  water — a  river  or  the  sea — where  it  can  be 
carried  away  by  currents,  diluted  by  diffusion,  and  oxy- 
genated by  the  dissolved  oxygen,  without  appreciable 
nuisance ;  2.  It  may  be  applied  directly  to  land  if 
sufficient  area  can  be  obtained  to  dispose  of  the  sewage 
without  offence ;  3.  It  may  be  treated  with  chemical 
agents,  such  as  either  destroy  the  organic  matter,  or  those 
thiat  destroy  the  agents  of  putrefaction — the  lower  organ- 
isms. The  author  briefly  discussed  the  first  method,  but 
only  to  condemn  it  as  causing  nuisance  and  danger  to 
heaJth. 

In  speaking  of  the  second  method,  utilisation  on  land, 
he  said  that  while  in  principle  this  was  no  doubt  the  right 
one,  the  fertility  of  the  land  being  dependent  on  the  re- 
storation to  it  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food  grown 
upon  it,  the  method  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  could 
rarely  be  profitable  and  commonly  entailed  loss.  He 
estimated  the  value  of  a  ton  of  London  sewage  (the  quantity 
yielded  per  head  of  population  per  week),  if  its  manorial 
constituents  were  in  a  solid  and  portAbUi  {ocm^  «1  ^mi^^ 
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pence  ;  but  when  sewage  had  to  be  utilised  on  land  in  a 
highly  diluted  fonn  and  in  all  weathers,  the  actual  value 
was  found  to  be  only  a  halfpenny,  and  this  leaves  no 
margin  for  cost  of  trans|X>rt,  so  that,  when  sewage  had  to 
be  pumped,  the  cost  of  pumping  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
article  pumped. 

There  was,  however,  no  agent  which  so  effectually 
deodorises  sewage  as  the  soil,  which  acts  not  only  as  a 
checker  of  putrefaction,  but  also  absorbs  the  gases  of 
sewage,  and  further  is  the  nidus  of  the  well-nigh  demon- 
strated nitrifying  agent — i.e.  the  bacterial  organism  by 
which  ammonia  and  nitrogenous  organic  matter  imme- 
diately, or  through  the  immediate  stage  of  ammonia,  are 
converted  into  nitrates.  The  author  referred  to  the 
researches  of  Scloesing  and  Miintz,  and  of  Warington,  to 
show  that  it  is  probable  that  such  a  bacteria  does  exist  and 
plays  some  such  part  in  nitiification  as  yeast  in  a  saccharine 
infusion  does,  in  setting  up  alcoholic  fermentation.  A 
point  of  great  practical  importance  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection was  that  the  nitrifying  action  is  limited  to  the 
superficial  layers  of  soil,  decreasing  as  we  descend,  until  at 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  the  action  entirely  ceases. 
This  points  to  the  possibility  of  economy  in  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  process  of  intermittent  downward  filtra- 
tion, as  by  keeping  the  superficial  layer  of  the  soil  in  good 
condition  for  nitrihcation,  the  great  expense  of  deep  exca- 
vation and  preparation  of  the  soil  may  be  saved. 

While  broad  irrigation,  where  a  sufficiency  of  land  is 
available,  offers  a  satisfactory  mode  of  sewage  disposal,  and 
is  one  which  holds  out  more  likelihood  of  realising  some 
portion  of  the  value  of  sewage  than  any  other,  it  is  seldom 
applicable  to  the  sewage  of  large  towns,  on  account  of  the 
difiiculiy  of  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  suitable  land,  porous, 
undulating,  and  at  such  levels  as  obviate  expensive  pump- 
ing. 

There  was  a  vulgar  but  erroneous  notion  prevalent  that 
sewage  can  be  effectually  treated  by  means  of  chemical 
substances  alone.  Any  chemical  which  effectually  destroys 
the  spores  of  bacteria,  or  deprives  them  of  potential  life, 
will  certainly  render  the  sewage  unfit  to  be  disposed  of 
anywhere,  for  by  such  addition  it  becomes  a  poisonous 
fluid. 

Chemical  treatment,  directed  to  the  end  of  clarifying 
sewage,  but  not  of  rendering  it  non-putrescent,  was  a  great 
advantage ;  for  the  suspended  solids  of  sewage  are  (he 
chief  source  of  difficulty  in  treating  sewage.  As  to  the 
agents  to  be  used  for  clarification,  the  author  said  if 
sewage  is  to  be  used  for  broad  irrigation,  simple  straining 
will  suffice.  When  land  filtration  is  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
something  more  is  advisable,  and  where  the  effluent  is  to  be 
turned  into  a  stream  without  any  other  treatment  than  a 
chemical  one,  efficient  clarification  is  indispensable^such 
a  clarification  as  leaves  less  than  a  grain  of  suspended 
solids  in  each  gallon  of  effluent — and  even  with  this  degree 
of  efficiency  no  effluent  ought  to  be  turned  into  a  stream 
unless  the  volume  of  running  water  is  enormous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sewage  it  is  to  receive. 

The  chemicals  to  be  used  for  precipitating  sewage  may 
be  varied.  Of  these  lime  has  been  largely  used,  both  on 
account  of  its  being  reasonably  effluent,  but  also  on  account 
of  its  cheapness.  Skill  is  needed  in  the  use  of  lime  ;  it 
should  be  dissolved  previous  to  its  use,  it  being  four  times 
as  efficient  in  this  state  as  when  used  as  milk  of  lime. 
Fifteen  grains  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of  sewage  is  an 
ordinary  proper  proportion,  but  it  is  better  to  accurately 
adjust  the  quantity  to  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  water 
of^ihe  district,  and  it  should  not  exceed  this  : — i,e»  one 
grain  of  lime  per  gallon  of  sewage  for  each  degree  of  hard- 
ness of  the  water  supply.  No  appieciable  excess  of  free 
lime  will  then  be  left  in  the  effluent.  An  excess  of  lime  is 
hurtful,  for  subsequent  putrefaction  is  apt  to  occur  ;  it  may 
kill  fish,  and  according  to  Warington  may  entirely  prevent 
nitrification.  The  addition  of  a  little  sulphate  of  alumina 
is  beneficial,  as  it  carries  down  a  flocculent  precipitate 
enfangling  the  lower  organis^ns  and  their  spores,  difficult 
to  remove  by  lime  alone.    Moteover,  i\i«  misc  qI  %\>rcci 


neutralises  any  excess  of  lime  which  might  occur  in  ibe 
effluent.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  another  salt  which  msjht 
employed,  but  it  was  questionable  whether  this  was  a 
useful  addition  when  sewage  is  subsequently  applied  to  ik 
land. 

The  author  concluded  his  paper  with  the  folloviofR- 
marks  : — So  far  as  I  can  foresee,  the  sewage  disposal  of  tk 
future  for  our  large  towns  will  be  one  whose  appliaiioito 
land  supplements  a  preliminary  precipitation  process,  udthe 
land  treatment  will  be  a  filtration  process  by  which  die  am 
of  land  requisite  will  be  limited.  Such  a  combined  proooi 
fulfils  all  the  requisites  of  good  purification,  and  is  bs»d 
upon  these  fundamental  data.  The  sewage  must  be  dealt  wnk 
speedily  before  putrefaction  has  begun,  and  theaeentsof 
putrefaction,  the  bacteria,  must  be  removed  by  darificaiioa, 
which  secures  the  removal  of  most  of  the  bacteriil  orjao- 
i«ms.     The  precipitated  and  clarified  sewage  is  then  to  be 
brought  as  speedUy  as  possible  under  oxidising  influenoes 
and  nothing  more  effectively  does  this  than  tne  nitnfytog 
organism.     Putrefaction  and  nitrification  are  antagooistic 
processes,  and  so  long  as  nitrification  is  goin^  on  patre- 
faction  is,  I  believe,  impossible.     Sewage,  when  darified 
by  any  simple  process— and  the  simpler  perhaps  the  better 
— and   then  passed   through  land,  is  odourless,  and  this 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  of  sewage  simpljr  pre 
cipitated,  and  it  is  then  also  insusceptible  of  putrefaction. 

Anything  that  falls  short  of  the  results  obtained  bf  the 
combined  process  I  have  referred  to  cannui  be  coosideied 
a  very  desirable  mode  of  sewage  disposal,  albeit  a  k» 
efficient  process  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  per- 
missible. 

The  President,  in  moving  a  cordial  vote  of  thanb  to 
Dr.  Stevenson,  said  that  they  would  all  be  sorr^  to  hear 
of  the  author's  indisposition,  which  prevented  his  attend- 
ance that  evening.  The  subject  was  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  he  hoped  an  instructive  discussion  woaMfoOoff. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Edmunds  did  not  consider  the  sludge  vilaeles, « 
at  Aylesbury  he  was  informed  that  it  sold  for  3/.  lOr.  t 
ton.  The  result  of  the  Aylesbury  process  was  to  prodiee 
a  beautiful  colourless  liquid.  He  thought  a  predpitatioi 
process  acted  better  than  Dr.  Stevenson  gave  it  credit  fcL 
At  Aylesbury  no  lime  was  used,  and  the  effluent  hadm 
acid  reaction.  The  materials  used  were  alum,  blood  d^i 
and  charcoal.  He  spoke  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the 
Berlin  Sewage  Farm,  where  the  soil  was  light  and  pei- 
meable. 

Dr.   Drysdale  said   they  were  all  chemists  enough  to 
know  that  the  nitrogen  in  their  food  had  been  stored  ap 
for  long  years,  and  afterwards  was  discharged  into  t)K 
ocean  by  the  present  method  of  the  metropolitan  sewage 
disposal  ;  that  was  an  important  problem  for  the  hnnaa 
race.     If  they  sterilised  Canada  and  America,  they  ^n^ 
in  the  long  run  find  themselves  not  getting  food.    Tbey 
had  a  great  quantity  of  nitrogen  sent  to  them,  and  it  was 
now  proposed  to  taice  it  to  the  seas  to  increase  the  fisheries 
If  that  was  all  they  could  do,  the  resources  of  sdence  veie 
not  very  great.     The  sewage  farms  of  Paris  produced  ao 
effluent  that  was  actually  drinkable,  and  what  was  to  p^ 
vent  that  being  done  in  respect  of  London.     ProfeBor  De 
Chaumont  had  stated  that  there  was  quite  enough  bad 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Thames  for  the  purpose,  aad 
he  believed  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  ibe 
whole  of  the  sewage  by  passing  it  through  the  land. 

Dr.  Bemays  said  there  was  nothing  more  bazbtraBi 
than  the  present  treatment  of  London  sewage.  He  befieted 
in  the  treatment  of  sewage  on  land.  Some  very  abwd 
experiments  had  been  made  upon  Imnd  which  was  sot 
suitable  and  under  impossible  conditions.  The  nednd 
adopted  at  Birmingham  was  an  admixmble  one^aooS' 
bination  of  precipitation  and  filtration  thioagfa  laad— (kf 
result  being  a  very  pure  effluent*  What  was  wanted  fa 
land  filtration  was  a  sandy  loam,  and  there  was  pkaty  ^ 
it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  His  icmaria  as  to  sod 
^  N)Q>aAd  a^^ly  to  cemeteries ;  in  a  stiff  ioU  the  body  tf 
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/  for  many  years,  but   in  a  porous  soil  it  was 
.nd  completely  oxidised.     He  had  known  very 

applications  of  lime,  and  agreed  with  the  author 
per  as  to  the  importance  of  applying  it,  in  solu- 

in  a  limited  quantity.     In  a  solid  form  a  large 

lime  facilitated  nitrification  but  not  in  solution. 
)gers  Field  thought  that  the  extravagant  notions 

value  of  sewage  had  done  much  to  hinder  a 
>posal  of  sewage.  There  had  been  all  sorts  of 
s  formed  to  utilise  sewage,  but  none  of  them  had 
1.  He  was  aware  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
)rocess  said  they  got  3/.  loj.  per  ton  for  the 
hey  manufactured  from  sewage,  but  there  was 
redulity  about  this  amongst  competent  judges, 
•rtant  component  of  sewage  he  thought  had  been 
d — viz.,  paper  ;  there  was  an  enormoui  quantity 
used  in  water-closets,  and  this,  when  dissolved, 
»f  the  causes  of  the  slimy  nature  of  the  sewage- 
vhich    was    such    an    intractable    and    difficult 

0  deal  with.  One  remark  in  Dr.  Stevenson's 
huught  might  easily  be  misunderstood,  and  lead  to 

practice— viz.,  that  the  researches  of  Warington 
alion  point  to  a  great  economy  in  the  preparation 
)t  intermittent  downward  filtration  by  employing 
er  depth  of  land  than  had  hitherto  been  deemed 
As  to  nitrification,  he  was  not  able  to  give 
Q  ;  but,  looking  at  the  question  practically,  the 

depth  of  three  feet  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
;e  passing  directly  to  the  land  drains  in  an  un- 
:ondiiion.     The  drains  ought  to  be  five  or  six 

ie  exceptional  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to 
the  subsoil,  an  economy  might  no  doubt  be 
is,  although  the  drains  should  still  be  five  or  six 
,  the  subsoil  need  only  be  excavated  three  feet 
f  six  feet.  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  where 
:e  preparation  and  deep  drainage  were  the  chief 
expense,  he  did  not  see  how  the  economy  was 
:ted.  Dr.  Frankland  had  stated  in  the  report 
ivers  Pollution  Commission  that  the  sewage  of 
•pie  could  be  disposed  of  on  an  acre  of  suitable 

this  had  been  very  much  questioned.     It  was, 

a  positive  fact  that  a  result  almost  equal 
d  been  obtained  at  Kendal  ten  years  ago,  and  as 
mself  carefully  investigated  the  details,  the  society 
t  to  know  them.  The  population  of  Kendal  at 
was  13,700,  and  the  average  quantity  of  sewage 
as  only  about  half  the  strength  of  London  sewage) 
ist  1,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  net  quantity  of 
hich  the  sewage  was  applied  was  only  4  acres, 
and  25  perches,  giving  2,942  people  per  acre. 
le  of  the  sewage  of  Kendal  was  disposed  of,  on 
small  quantity  of  land  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
more  land  was  used.  Before  this  was  done  he 
pies  of  the  unscwaged  soil  and  of  the  sewaged 
Ferent  depths,  and  had  a  series  of  analyses  made 
upr^,  of  which  he  handed  in  a  copy.     From  these 

be  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  sewage  had 
.ffected  the  soil  below  a  depth  of  about  6  inches. 
Aras  of  a  very  fine,  free  character,  and  the  sewage 

well  clarified.     The  growing   crops  were  very 

1  considerable  returns  were  yielded.  The  sludge 
cepted  in  tanks  and  mixed  with  ashes,  or  dug 
and.  That  was  easy  at  Kendal,  but  in  the  case 
n,  with  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  it  would  be  a 
question.  As  to  the  filter-presses,  he  had  been 
lused  at  these  being  brought  up  now  as  something 
n,  in  fact,  they  were  to  his  knowledge  in  use  at 
thirty  years  ago.  The  sewage  was  there  treated 
,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  so  long  as  the 
applied  in  proper  quantities — one  ton  per  million 
or  15I  grains  per  gallon.  The  filter- presses, 
did  not  pay,  as  they  only  added  to  the  cost  of 
tie  sludge  without  improving  the  sale. 

ynter  Blyth  said  that  if  the  author  of  the  paper 
\  present  he  would  have  criticised  one  point. 


where  he  doubted  whether  sulphate  of  iron  was  of 
manurial  advantage.  He  must  nave  overlooked  a  very 
good  paper  read  at  the  Chemical  Society  by  Dr.  Griffiths, 
of  Manchester,  on  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  manure.  The 
paper  of  Dr.  Stevenson  was  a  very  hopeful  one,  and  had 
impressed  him  with  the  importance  of  the  researches  upon 
nitrification. 

Mr.  Corner  was  not  satisfied  that  Dr.  Stevenson *s  sug- 
gestions could  be  practically  applied  to  the  metropolis. 
The  soil  must  be  of  a  proper  description,  and  there  mu^t 
be  other  advantages  to  carry  out  the  system. 

Dr.  Edmunds  spoke  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  at 
Wimbledon,  where  the  authorities  had  been  proceeded 
against  for  creating  a  nuisance,  and  considered  that  these 
were  due  to  the  land  not  having  been  properly  prepared, 
and  to  its  having  to  receive  sewage  in  all  seasons. 

Mr.  Jacob,  as  representing  an  extra  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, in  which  there  were  several  small  towns,  saw  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  over  the  land  for  the 
reason  that  in  one  portion  of  the  district  the  land  was  open 
and  porous,  and  in  another  portion  it  was  not  so.  He 
wished  to  know  what  was  the  best  process  where  there 
was  a  stiff  soil  at  the  lower  end  of  a  district  Local  bodies 
looked  to  their  medical  officers,  their  chemists,  and  their 
engineers  for  advice  on  the  subject,  but  there  was  still  a 
very  great  haziness  over  the  question. 

It  was  here  suggested,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jacob,  that  if 
there  was  a  suitable  soil  at  the  upper  end  of  the  district, 
the  sewage  from  the  lower  end  could  be  pumped  up,  as  had 
been  done  in  other  cases. 

Dr.  C.  £.  Saunders  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sewagC'treatment  difficulty  had  been  much 
obscured  by  the  question  of  cost,  and  it  was  not  fair  to 
make  science  responsible  for  a  failure,  which  was  largely 
one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  If  sanitary 
authorities  would  carry  out  the  scheme  best  adapted  for 
their  respective  districts,  and  one  of  the  best  was  that 
advocated  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  effluent.  He 
thought  he  could  answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Jacob  as  to 
whether  collecting  sewage  in  tanks  without  chemical 
treatment,  and  then  passing  it  through  land,  would  suffice. 
It  would  certainly  not ;  tor  sewage  stagnating  in  tanks, 
intensified  the  rankness  of  sewage,  and  the  effluent  from 
the  tanks  was  more  offensive  than  the  incoming  sewage. 
For  land  treatment,  the  fresher  the  sewage  was  taken  on 
to  the  land  the  better.  There  was  no  need  to  go  to  a 
patented  process  like  the  A  B  C  system,  and  he  always 
advised  its  non-adoption. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, said  with  reference  to  Mr.  Jacob's  remarks,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  advise  as  to  particular  localities,  and 
each  case  must  necessarily  be  dealt  with  itself  when  upon 
the  ground.  As  to  the  aidvisabilily  of  having  a  chemical 
process  applied  before  putting  the  sewage  oh  the  land, 
that  would  vary  with  circumstances.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  small  populations.  He  agreed 
with  Dr.  Saunders  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  retain  sewage 
in  tanks  unless  a  chemical  process  was  applied. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  that  evidence  had  been 
given  that  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  land  of  the  required 
quality  for  sewage  disposal  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION,    1885. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  with 
regard  to  this,  the  third  of  the  series  of  Exhibitions  in- 
augurated by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1883,  is — 
In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  preceding  ones  in 
structural  arrangement,  scope,  and  classification  ? 

First  of  all,  then,  with  regard  to  arrangement,  the  In- 
ventions Exhibition,  or,  as  it  has  already  been  popularly 
,  christened,  the  *  Inventories,'  shows  a  striking  le-adjust- 
I  ment  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  former  Exhibitions— 
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the  *  Fisheries  *  and  the  *  Ilealtheries  * — by  which  the 
ground  enclosed  has  been  rendered  capable  of  affording 
greater  room  for  exhibits,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been 
simplified  in  its  general  plan  by  the  enlargement  or  ab- 
sorption of  many  of  the  previous  smaller  courts  and  gal- 
leries  and  by  the  removal  of  isolated  buildings.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  main  gallery,  which  faces  the  visitor 
as  he  stands  on  the  steps  after  entering  from  the  Exhibition 
Road  and  passing  through  the  vestibule.  It  will  be  observed 
that  by  simply  removing  the  walls  of  what  were  last  year  the 
dining-rooms  on  the  one  side  and  a  series  of  small  an- 
nexes  and  separate  buildings  on  the  other,  a  magnificent 
open  space,  consisting  of  three  parallel  galleries,  has  been 
obtained.  The  rest  of  the  building  remains  more  or  less 
as  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  and  west  sides  ; 
and  here,  again,  we  find  considerable  alteration  and  im- 
provement, either  by  the  absorption  of  narrow  dividing 
walks  or  by  the  opening  out  of  annexes  formerly  separate. 
Thus,  in  the  west  gallery,  where  machinery  in  motion  was 
exhibited  last  year,  as  it  is  this,  we  find  courts  on  either 
side  in  place  of  partitions  by  which  spaciousness,  effect, 
and  improved  access  have  resulted.  On  the  eastern  side  a 
middle  court  has  been  erected  over  the  path  that  formerly 
led  up  to  the  gardens  which  connects  the  east  gallery  with 
the  east  arcade,  the  three  forming  one  large  court. 
Although  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  has  been 
enclosed  by  these  additions  and  alterations,  it  is  pleasant 
to  discover  that  the  upper  gardens  have  not  only  not  been 
trenched  upon,  but  that  actually  more  outdoor  space  has  been 
provided  for  the  public  The  beautiful  grass-plot  with  its 
flower-beds  in  front  of  the  clock-tower  and  electric  mast 
light,  which  was  formerly  square,  has  been  made  semi- 
circular, gaining  thereby  in  beauty  and  affording  a  far 
greater  space  for  the  walks  approaching  and  around  the 
large  pond  in  which  the  illuminated  fountains  play. 

Another  open  space  which  has  been  converted  into  an 
exceedingly  pretty  garden  lies  to  the  north  of  the  main 
gallery,  between  what  was  last  year  the  water  pavilion, 
and  which  is  now  the  Austrian  Court  and  the  printing 
office  of  Messrs.  Clowes.  Along  one  side  of  these  are 
large  coffee  rooms  of  tasteful  design,  and  the  terrace  above 
this  garden  has  been  left  quite  clear  of  buildings.  Return- 
ing again  to  the  upper  gardens,  to  where  the  Indian  and 
Ceylon  tea  and  coffee-houses  stood  last  year,  we  find  a 
really  admirable  alteration.  A  series  of  kiosks,  five  in 
number,  have  been  erected  between  the  trees  that  stand 
at  the  back  and  close  to  the  West  Gallery,  and  in  these 
tea,  coffee,  and  ices  will  be  served.  In  front  of  them  is 
a  broad  gravelled  walk,  and  from  this  point  the  best  view 
of  the  grounds  and  illuminations  can  be  obtained.  We 
have  only  to  remember  how  this  site  was  cut  up  by  build- 
ings and  machinery  last  year,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being 
used  as  a  road  by  which  coal  and  the  various  material  for 
the  machinery  gallery  were  brought  in,  to  realise  the 
change  for  the  better.  To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  gardens  and  open 
spaces  has  been  based  on  simplicity,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  invention. 

We  now  come  to  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  H.K.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  the  closing  ceremony  of  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition,  when  he  said  of  the  present  one  that  it  was 
designed  to  show  the  progress  of  invention,  especially  to 
labour-saving  machinery,  since  1862 — that  is  to  say,  since 
the  last  great  International  Exhibition  held  in  this  country. 
As  the  scheme  of  the  Inventions  came  to  be  more  fully 
considered,  it  was  determined  to  include  music,  and  this 
division  was  to  embrace  not  only  modem  instruments,  but 
a  loan  collection  of  appliances,  pictures,  and  instruments 
of  any  date  not  earlier  than  the  b^inning  of  the  present 
century.  Considerable  difficulties  presented  themselves  at 
the  outset  with  reference  to  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition, 
since  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  define  what  was  included 
under  the  term  *  invention.'  Ultimately  the  council 
riecfded  io  be  bound  by  the  limitations  of  the  patent  law. 
li   was  found,  however,  that  even  Oivt^  ^d  nov  ^oit^ 


sufficient  restriction,  so  great  has  been  the  progres  of 
science  and  art.  There  was  onlv  a  certain  anomt  o( 
space  at  command,  and  experience  snowed  that  to  imwifK 
date  even  those  who  applied  to  exhibit  their  inveote 
would  have  required  five  times  as  much  space.  It  ii^ 
therefore,  determined  to  be  very  charj  of  admidii^ 
inventions  of  the  nature  of  those  shown  in  the  Swb 
Abatement  Exhibition  of  1 88 1,  in  the  Fisheries  Eihibkioi 
of  1883,  or  in  the  Health  Exhibition  of  1884;  and  to 
these  were  added  such  inventions  as  had  been  sbovn  u 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricoltural  Society. 

We  next  come  to  the  classification,  which  iodades 
thirty-one  groups  exclusive  of  music  These  groups  ire 
further  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  cUsm. 

Much  more  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  adminhle 
arrangements  for  the  refreshment  of  all  classes,  fior  the 
general  amusement  of  the  public  in  the  way  of  music  and 
fountains,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  increased 
facilities  of  traffic  The  most  striking  addition  to  the 
last-mentioned  subject  is  the  construction  of  the  subway, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  Sooih 
Kensington  Station  into  the  Exhibition.  But  00  thex 
matters  we  are  content  to  leave  the  public  to  judge  far 
themselves.  We  can,  however,  assure  them  from  pearsoial 
inspection  that  they  will  find  no  mere  repetition  of  fonaa 
exhibitions,  but  an  entirely  novel  arrangement  in  erety 
respect  of  inventions  that  are  bewildering  in  their  variety 
and  extent.  At  one  end  of  the  Exhibition  air  and  electric 
engines  will  be  seen  in  full  work,  whilst  at  the  other  soft 
music  and  sylvan  surroundings  are  there  for  those  to  vbon 
the  whirl  and  noise  of  machinery  is  distasteful.  Even  the 
frequenters  of  the  Healtheries  will  for  some  time  be  at 
fault,  so  utterly  different  is  this  Exhibition  from  any  that 
has  preceded  it.  In  conclusion,  we  can  say  with  modi 
satisfaction  that  the  first  care  of  the  Executive  Cooodl  has 
been  to  thoroughly  examine  and  improve  where  possible 
the  drainage  of  every  part  of  the  grounds  and  buildiDgi 
Mr.  Bennison  has  wisely  completed  what  was  partially 
done  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  in  applying  the  Banner 
system  to  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  Exhibitioo,  by 
carrying  up  ventilating  shafts  from  all  the  principal  drains, 
and  fitting  the  same  with  '  Banner  *  extracting  ventilatoB 
and  *  Banner '  down-draught  ventilators  as  required,  10 
obtain  the  most  perfect  rt'sults.  These  ventilators  hue 
also  been  used  for  the  ventilation  of  the  staff  rooms. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  unpreparedness  of  the  exhibiti.  it 
is  not  proposed  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  nny 
of  them  in  this  issue  of  the  Sanitary  Record. 

Heating  Appuancbs. 

The  Eastern  Gallery  is  mainly  devoted  to  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  appliances,  a  large  proportion  of  them  for  1^- 
ing  purposes,  other  illuminants  comptosed  of  gas  appltanoes, 
oil  lamps,  &c.,  and  a  few  cooking  and  heating  stoves. 

Messrs.  Steel  &  Garland,  Holbom  Viaduct,  exhibit 
their  Wharncliffe  Grates  in  a  few  diflerent  pattens,  the 
central  figure  in  the  display  being  a  Wharncliffe  with  aa 
entire  brass  front,  wood  mantel  and  over-mantel,  and  coo- 
plete  suite  of  fireplace  appendages  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
new  in  principle  in  the  exhibit  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Wilson  Engineering  Company,  High  Holbom.  aie 
close  to  the  last-named  with  one  of  their  Prize  Medal 
Kitcheners,  the  small  allotment  of  ^pnce  only  enabling  oee 
of  these  excellent  kitcheners  to  be  sbown. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  throng  his  Los- 
don  agents,  Messrs.  Deane  &  Ca,  London  Bridge,  has  a 
general  collection  of  his  gas-heating  and  5r>^«"c  apparatis 
on  view.  The  incandescent  gas-fires  exhibited  are  notable, 
and  the  increased  size  of  the  fronts  and  the  introductioa  of 
tiles  give  additional  importance  to  them.  Ooe  of  the 
newest  additions  to  Mr.  Fletchei's  applianoes  is  a  mA 
instantaneous  water-heater,  intended  to  be  fixed  over  ihe 
basin  in  a  lavatory,  capable  of  delivmi^  hot  water  it  ihe 
rate  of  one  quart  per  minute.  It  is  ^Timpt^,  and  cu  ke 
arranged  to  supply  the  gas  or  deliver  water  at  dibercd 
^  olxSsL^  «.^^^arattts,  as  desiied. 
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rs.  Brown  &  Green.  Finsbuiy  Favemenl,  and 
Beds,  the  Gold  Meddliats  »t  the  Smoke  Abate- 
xhilntioa,  ue  in  cIok  proxtmit;,  with  but  a  mere 
of  space,  and.  in  looking  at  tbe  little  '  Gem  '  Cook- 
re,  awuded  a  Gold  Medal  al  the  Health  Exhibi- 
t  year,  many  persons  may  be  inclined  lo  aik  what 
as  in  such  an  unpretending  little  apparatus  to  cause 
tain  such  a  diitinguished  award.  Onr  illastralion 
-simile  of  the  one  lo  which  themedfti  wat  awarded, 
ade  in  a  Tariely  of  siies,  from  16J  inches  wide 
*,  and,  it  will  be  observed,  n  compleLe  in  ilself, 
ig  no  selling.      It  is  admirably  adaptd  for  ihe  use 


merely  a  pipe  to  carry  the  smoke  lo  the  chimney.  It  has 
fire-brick  tack  and  udes,  a  wide  open  fire,  very  shal- 
low from  bock  Iq  front,  by  which  a  joint  maj  be 
loasted,  and  Ihe  top  can  be  utilised  for  boiling  or  stew- 
ing, and  for  heating  irons.  A  new  large  cylindrical 
stove,  adapted  for  church  heating,  is  alio  ahown,  and,  for 
its  sire,  is  perhaps  Ihe  cheipesi  to  be  obtained.  It  has  a 
strong  fire-brick  lining,  a  feeding-door,  another  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  grate  for  removing  clinkers,  and  a 
lower  one  for  clearing  out  the  refuse,  and  a  valve  to  regulate 
Ihe  beat.  This  stove  will  bum  from  twentv-fonr  to  forty- 
eight  huuis,  accordinc  lothe  rate  at  which  it  "  "" '  — 


cottager  or  arliun,  being  of  a  most  economical 
er,  cooking  admirably,  and  presenling  the  largest 
T  boiling  and  f'ying  possible  to  obtain  for  its  size, 
ode  of  heating  the  oven  in  the  Gem  ranges  is  differ- 
that  generally  employrd.  Instead  of  having 
uid  it  for  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the  fire  K 
h,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  jacketed  with  a  h 
er,  l^  which  ih'  heal  is  imparted  by  conductivily, 
y  so  dispensing  with  (lues,  the  tremble  of  cleaning  i) 


d.  In  Ihe  leils  at  the  Health  Exhibilion,  a  leg  of 
I  weighing  nine  pounds  was  well  cooked  with 
lan  six  pounds  of  coke  and  one  pound  of  wood, 
Dg  lightil^  the  Rie  and  heating  up  Ihe  oven, 
he  Gem  may  fairly  be  called  the  poor  man's 
tar  fietlltnci.  A  very  useful  stove,  suitable  for  a 
'foom  or  a  variety  of  uses,  is  the  '  Radiant,'  as  iHus- 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  requires  no  selling,  but 


work,  and  it  may  safely  be  left  alight  Ihe  entire  ninler, 
whenever  a  uniform  and  constant  heat  is  required. 

Messrs.  Stott  &  Co.,  Fleet  Streel,  and  Oldham,  show 
a  collection  of  their  patent  gas  governors,  which  have 
often  been  mentioned  in  the  Sanitary  Record  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  saving  of  gas  effected  1^  iheir 
use.  One  of  the  most  recent  testimonials  recei.ed  by 
Ihe  Rrm  is  from  Ihe  lessee  ol  the  Cirques  al  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool,  in  which  a  tabulated  statement  is  given 
of  the  saving  of  gas  eff'ected  in  both  the  tstablish- 
ments  in  a  given  lime  after  the  Slott  governor  had  been 
fixed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stolt's  gas  governor 
is  a  valuable  invention— not  only  as  regards  iis  economy  to 
gas  consumers  who  adopt  it,  but  in  Ihe  regulation  of 
undue  pressure  at  the  burners,  to  Ihe  comfort  of  the  occu- 
pants of  a  room  in  which  gas  is  bumed. 

Another  gas  governor,  called  The  .Safety,  is  shown  by 
Messrs.  Charter  5  Lees,  of  the  same  town  (Oldham).  It 
differs  from  that  of  Messrs.  Stott  &  Co.  mainly  in  one 
point,  and  that  is  in  the  addition  of  a  metal  weight  of 
quadrant  shape,  fixed  in  connection  with  Ihe  float  in  n 
vertical  position,  the  narrow  end  of  the  segment  pointing 
downwards.  This  is  called  an  automatic  weigbler,  or 
compensator,  the  idea  being  (bat  an  alleiative  pressure 
is  necessary,  as  the  AdrI  that  rests  in  the  mercury  risei 
or  falls,  or  as  the  pressure  of  gas,  or  the  require- 
menis  for  ils  use  become  greater  or  less.  Hitherto, 
after  the  fixing  of  a  governor,  and  the  regulation  of  th« 
lights  bas  being  ejected,  it  has  been  left  to  its  own 
otherwise  unaided  action,  and  ii  is  contended  that  this 
pressure  is  unequal,  acting  in  al 
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decreases  the  weight  on  the  float,  according  to  the 
number  of  lights  in  use  and  the  consequent  quantity  of  gas 
required  to  pass  through  the  governor.  The  idea  is  in- 
genious, but  practical  tests  are  required  before  it  can  be 
pronounced  as  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  system. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Appliances. 

Messrs.  Sellars  &  Co.,  Canning  Street,  Birkenhead, 
show  a  cheap  and  ingenious  mode  of  laying  electric  wires 
underground,  which  it  is  claimed  can  be  carried  out  for 
quantities  nearly  as  cheap  as  overhead  wires,  with  the 
advantage  of  preventing  danger  from  the  snapping  of 
wires,  or  to  the  men  engaged  in  fixing  them.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  to  cut  a  trench  under  the  street  or  pave- 
ment, lined  with  a  thin  wood  casing,  into  which  the  wires 
arc  laid  in  the  form  of  a  belt  or  cable,  viz.,  a  number  of 
wires  are  laid  in  a  parallel  line  interwoven  with  a  specially 
made  cloth  insulated  with  a  bitumen  compound.  A  con- 
crete cover  is  placed  over  this,  and  the  earth  is  then  filled 
in  and  the  street  rcpaved.  The  concrete  cover  is  made  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  removed,  and  the  cables  exchanged 
or  increased  in  number.  By  this  plan  two  or  more 
belt  cables  can  be  laid  over  each  other,  a  divi- 
sion between  each  being  formed  by  means  of  slabs 
of  tarred  or  crcasoted  wood,  with  narrow  slips  of 
similar  wood  laid  between  the  cables  at  the  edges,  the 
whole  being  nailed  or  screwed  together.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested by  the  patentees  that  to  save  the  cost  of  laying 
underground,  belt  cables  may  be  cased  with  tarpaulin, 
painted  canvas,  Willesden  paper,  or  even  thin  sheet 
metal  or  wood,  and  fixed  along  the  face  of  buildings,  in  side 
streets,  or  in  country  districts  under  the  eaves  of  cottages. 
It  is  likewise  suggested  that  local  companies  may  be 
formed,  or  corporate  bodies,  or  local  boards  may  acquire 
the  sole  right  to  use  this  patent  exclusively  in  their  dis- 
tricts. The  invention  appears  to  be  one  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, as  with  the  constant  addition  that  is  being 
made  to  telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  the  increase  of 
overhead  wires  will  have  to  be  stopped.  The  firm  also 
exhibit  a  solution  for  damp  walls,  which,  being  of  the 
colour  of  water,  does  not  stain  carved  work. 

Messrs.  Harrison,  Cox- Walker,  &  Co.,  Darlington,, 
exhibit  a  small  incandescent  electric  lamp  for  examina- 
tions of  the  mouth,  throat,  teeth,  &c.  It  is  very  nicely 
got  up,  fitted  with  an  ebonite  handle  and  silver-plated 
clip  and  switch,  and  is  illuminated  by  four  large  Leclanche 
cells  of  special  construction.  It  can  also  be  adapted  for 
a  temporary  night  light,  six  small  cells  giving  a  7.\  candle- 
power  light  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  can  be  il- 
luminated or  turned  off  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  apparatus  either  for  professional  or 
domestic  uses.  The  firm  are  also  making  a  special  feature 
of  small  electric  motors  for  temporary  purposes.  They 
are  arranged  to  screw  against  a  wall  or  to  stand  firmly 
upon  a  table  or  bracket,  and  are  intended  for  mechanical 
or  other  purposes  where  light  is  only  required  for  short 
spaces  of  t:me.  If  exhausted  by  too  continuous  use  they 
will  recover  power  if  unused  for  a  short  time,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  most  serviceable  articles.  Fire  alarms  in 
connection  with  electricity  are  also  shown.  These  consist 
in  actuating  the  electric  current  by  the  rise  in  temperature 
of  a  strip  of  white  metal,  a  mode  of  action  that  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  Sanitary  Record. 


THE  ANTWERP  EXHIBITION. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Antwerp  this  year  plays  the  host  to  all  the  world  of  Art 
and  Industry  willing  to  come  and  show  itself  in  the  great 
Exhibition  building  the  city  has  erected  on  a  large  site 
near  the  landing-place  of  the  English  steamers  which 
place  Antwerp  and  Harwich  in  daily  communication. 
hut  in  \K\s  new  Exhibition  Me  lV\e  gieaX  c\l\ts  oC  \.lv«  iv\ae- 


teenth  century  are  leading,  as  in  private  intercourse  of  old, 
when  the  world — or  anything  little  that  thinks  itself  Ur^ 
enough   to  form  any  considerable  part   of  the  worid— 
issues  its  invitation  to  '  Come  and  show  what  you  itire,' 
it  implies   *Come  and  see  what  I  have.'     Hence  it  hip* 
pens  that  every  International  Exhibition  consists  maiolyaf 
exhibits  of  the  products  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  hdi 
Another  circumstance  that  has  more  of  late  contribotedto 
this  result  is  the  growing  conviction  among  manu&ctoicn, 
especially  those  of  England,  that  exhibiting  their  goods  it 
exhibitions  abroad  is  only  to  teach  Continental  mann^- 
turers  how  to  make  them,  and  as  they  can  be  made  at  first 
hand  more  cheaply  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain, 
the  British  competitor   cannot  compete   abroad,  and  $0 
stays  at  home.     Though  there  is  another  view  of  th«  sub- 
ject, English  makers  are  more  and  more  losing  faith  in  it, 
and,  as  many  English  manufacturers  know  to  their  cost 
how  ingenious  the  Belgians  are  in  copying  and  appljriDg 
to  their  own  use  the  mechanical  skill  and  patented  pro- 
ducts of  other  lands,  it  comes  that  Belgium  has  the  greater 
part  of  the  International  Exhibition   at  Antwerp  all  to 
itself,  and  English  requirements  are  accommodated  io  a 
very  small  space.     The  contrast  between  the  two  is  esfv* 
cially  striking  in  the  two  great  industries  of  both  na<ioo$ 
— iron  making  and  machinery. '    England  has  no  repr^ 
sentative  or  representation  worthy  of  distinct  mention  in 
these  matters  at  Antwerp,  while  the  great  Belj^  irao 
and  machinery-making  firms  show  more  largely  than  tm. 
The  great  house  of  Cockerell  &  Co.  has  exhibits  00  a 
scale  which  it  is  computed  will  cost  them  150,000  fraoa 
to  make  them.     And  the  works  are,  comparatively  spnk* 
ing,  next  door  to  the  Exhibition  building.     What  wodd 
it  have  cost  any  English  manufacturer,  then,  to  have  made 
such  a  show  ?    The  Germans  and  the  French,  who  hi«e 
easy  access,  are  making  exhibits  on  a  scale  which  siiof 
how  much  such  Belgian  firms  as  Cockerell  &  Co.  have  to 
compete  with  in  iron  and  machine  trade  upoa  the  Con- 
tinent. 

But  in  writing,  even  thus  vaguely  and  generally,  of  ibt 
exhibits  at  Antwerp,  I  write  more  by  faith  than  by  »giu, 
for  though  the  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  on  the  2ad 
inst.,    and   I   have  deferred   writing   this  until  the  hsi 
moment  that  the  printing  requirements  of  the  Samtait 
Record  will  permit,  the  larger  part  of  the  exhibits  isjet 
unseen,  and  very  few  indeed  of  the  exhibitors  havejtt 
concluded  all   their  arrangements.     Yet  I  do  not  speik 
without  book,  for,  strange  to  say,  the  catalogues,  which  it 
most  Continental  exhibitions  are  the  last  things  to  make 
their  appearance,   were  at   Antwerp  the  first     Perhaps 
after  all  this  was  to  be  looked  for  there,  where  the  first 
most  celebrated  printer  in  the  world — Pantin — flourished; 
where  his  labours  are  so  much  appreciated  that  the  loa^ 
authorities  have  bought  the  house,  the  printing-office,  and 
all  its  presse«:,  types,  &c. ,  and  converted  it  into  a  moseuo, 
which  is  unique  in  its  character   and   historic  worth,  and 
marvellously  interesting,  especially  to  an   Englishman,  for 
there  Tyndal's  first  full  and  comprehensive  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  English  was  printed.     One  need  not  go  tr> 
Antwerp    to  compare  what    was  then    printed  by  the 
Flemings  and  what  is  now  spoken  in  E^Iand  to  kirn 
how  much  the  English  language  has  chunged  since  then. 
Of  course  the  Flemings  are  not  responsible  for  the  difletest 
forms  the  types  take  in  English  printed   Bibles  in  these 
days  from  that  they  put  on  in  the  edition  that  Pantia 
printed  of  the  first  English  Bible  ;  bat   the  Flemings  aie 
responsible  for  the  changes  our  mother  tongue  has  saf- 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  printers  who  have  pat  it  into 
the  type  of  the  catalogue  of  the  English  section  of  the 
Antwerp  Exhibition. 

Thus,  while  it  would  be  all  the  same  to  a  BdgisD 
'gnorant  of  English,  no  Englishman  on  the  ContioeBi 
would  think  of  ordering  from  John  Moir  &  5>oo,  Linited, 
of  Lieadenhall  Street,  London,  anything  like  'baniOk' 
*sams  and  sellies,'  'jart  fmits,'  '  devillra  iiiest%'  'jeoned 
fowls,'  'jomatoes,'  *paches,'  'jamarinds^'  and  'cofih 
and  milk.*    Fancy  an  enterprising  Belgian  wnter  vaaoiM 
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the  English  names  for  things  edible  and  po- 
general  demand,  looking  into  a  dictionary  for 
Js  !  Here  I  may  give  a  li«t  of  English  exhibi- 
matters   appertaining   to    food  and    health    and 

Robinson  &  Co. ,  Rawmarsh,  Rotherham,  York- 
original  spiced  vinegar. 

V   G.   Soutter  &  Co.,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London. — 
i,  paints,  and  sanitary  appliances. 
!  Queensland  Meat  Export  Company,  Fenchurch 
London.  —  Preserved  meats. 
uest    &   Son,    Sheffield. — Furniture    and    other 
appliances. 
&  Watt,  Liverpool.  — Scotch  whisky  and  British 

Co.,  London. — Mineral  and  aerated  waters. 

Gibbs,  Mill  Street,  Liverpool. — Heating  and 
g  apparatus. 

&  Anderson,  Eriih  Iron  Works. — Patent  re- 
purifier,  as  u<;ed  b)*  the  Antwerp  Waterworks 
purifying  water  from  the   river   Nethe    for   the 

the  town  of  Antwerp,  duplex  pumps,  and  hy- 
ts. 
lid  Smith    &  Stevens,   Battersea. — Patent  door 

^ne-Throwing    Sun    Company,    Dundee. — Ship- 

ignalling  and  throwing  lines  for  saving  life. 

rray   Braidwood,  M.D.,    Birkenhead. — Designs 

1  ships. 

Smith    &    Sons,    Stockport.  -India   pale    and 

;s,  and  Imperial  stout. 
Bermondsey. — Ship-biscuits,    and    fooil   medi- 
appliances  for  dogs,  game,  poultry,  and  other 

I  Manure  Company,  Fenchurch  Street. — Artificial 

md  chemical  manures. 

itish  Syphon  Manufacturing  Company,  London. — 

md  seltzogenes  for  aerated  waters. 

VValcot,  Sheffield. — New  inventions  of  household 

&  Harrison,  London. — Ship,  dog,  and  other 
ind  poultry  food. 

5  Meyers,  Hull  and  York. — Cattle  and   poultry 
pig  powders. 

>  Bradford  &  Co.,   London  and  Manchester. — 
ishing  machines,  and  machines  for  dairies. 

6  Co.,  Gloucestershire. — Ale  and  beer, 
eriain  &  Smith,  Norwich. — Poultry  food, 
ke  &  Co.,  Stratford. — Ale  and  beer  finings. 
&  H.  O.  Wills,  Bristol.— Tobaccos, 
liting  Company,  London. — Extract  of  malt. 
&  Co.,  Houndsditch. — Preserved  Meats. 

c,  Kennington.  — Decorated  tables, 
laignen,  London.  -  Filters. 
:ner,  Dublin. — Irish  whisky, 
o-iphor  Guano  Company,  Seacombe. — Phosphor 
1  artificial  manures. 

tional  Agency  Company.  — Life-saving  apprairatus. 
:  Brownlow,  Manchester.— Filters. 
See  &  Sons,  Leed<.  —Thus  described  in  the 
*  Furriers,  curriers,  leather  belt  manufacturers, 
.,  and  general  will  {sic)  furnishers.' 
.  Sydney,  London. — Improved  system  of  gas- 
Clark  &  Sons,  London. — Dog  and  poultry 
niloe  &  Son,  London.  — Water-closets  and  lava- 
ge  Paget,    Keighley. — Washing  and    wringing 

)anitary  Compounds  Company,  London. — I)is- 
soaps,  sheep  dip,  &c. 

;neral    Fibre    Company,   London. — Rice    and 
ain  deco-  ticators. 

•d  &  Bland,    London. — Annatto   for  colouring 
I  batter,  rennette,  &c. 


T.  Farmer  &  0».,  T/>ndjn. — Artificial  fertilisers,  and 
the  raw  materials  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Voile  &  Wortley,  London. — Liquorice  manufacturers. 

F.  Selby  &  Ca,  Birmingham. — Patent  safety  and  other 
kinds  of  axles,  coach  springs,  and  general  saddlers*  iron- 
mongery. 

Most  of  these  enumerations  speik  for  themselves  and 
need  no  further  description.  Those  about  which  there  is 
something  more  to  say  will,  ere  the  next  issue  of  the 
Sanitary  Record  appears,  have  been  made  more  patent 
to  my  eyes  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  hundreds  of 
exhibits  of  other  lands  will  have  been  telling  of  matters  of 
interest  to  my  readers. 


ARTISANS*   DWELLINGS   IN   DUBLIN. 

The  vi^it  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert  Victor 
to  the  slams  and  to  the  improved  labourers*  dwellings  in 
Dublin,  as  well  as  the  approaching  meeting  in  that  city  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Industrial 
Clas'ies,  has  directed  considerable  attention  to  the  domestic 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
sister  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  past  decade  there 
has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  direction  of 
providing  new   dwellings   for   the   working   classes,    the 
number  of  families  thus  accommodated  within  that  peri«d 
being  over  2,ooo ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
municipal  authority  in  actively  dealing  with   *  unhealthy 
areas,*  and  in   preventing  the    wholesale  adaptation  of 
private  dwellings  to  tenement  houses  without  any  structural 
alterations. 

The  buildings  visited  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  in  the 
Coombe  are  those  erected  by  the  Dublin  Artisans* 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  in  i88i.  The  area  on 
which  they  are  built  is  one  of  the  nine  unhealthy  areas 
reported  to  the  Corporation  in  1876,*  and  comprises 
4}  acres.  It  was  cleared  under  the  provisions  of  Sir 
R.  Crosses  Act  of  1875,  at  a  cost  of  24,000/.,  and  was 
leased  to  the  company  at  a  rent  of  200/.  per  annum. 
This  does  not  seem  an  encouraging  financial  result,  but 
when  it  is  consi  lered  that  the  average  rates  paid  by  the 
old  buildings  were  about  60/.  per  annum,  and  that  they 
now  amount  to  over  600/.  a  year,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  ratepayers  of  Dublin  have  made  a  very  sound  invest- 
ment, altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  improved 
health. 

The  area  is  laid  out  in  two  miin  thoroughfares, 
40  feet  in  width,  intersected  by  four  avenues  leading  into 
large  squares.  In  the  main  thoroughfares  are  two-storey 
cottages,  letting  at  from  5^.  6^.  to  7^.  per  week,  and  in  the 
squares  one-storey  cottai^es  rented  at  from  3^.  dd,  to  4;. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  streets,  avenues,  and  squares  is 
laid  down  in  a^phalte.  These  are  in  all  100  two-storey, 
104  one-storey  cottages,  and  six  shops,  the  erection  of 
which,  including  all  expenses,  cost  slightly  over  26,000/. 

The  two-storey  cottages  are  of  two  kinds,  one  (letting 
at  7f.  per  week)  is  15  feet  in  frontage,  24  feet  in  depth, 
and  19  feet  high,  exclusive  of  yard :  the  accommodation 
consists  of  living'room  and  parlour  on  ground  floor,  and 
two  bedrooms  upstairs  ;  the  other  (5.;.  bd,  per  week)  is 
13  feet  6  inches  in  frontage,  and  19  feet  in  depth,  with  one 
living-room  downstairs  and  two  bedrooms  above. 

The  one-storey  cottages  which  are  confined  to  the 
squares  are  also  15  feet  in  frontage,  21  feet  in  depth,  and 
10  feet  high  ;  they  contain  a  living-room  and  one  or  two 
bedrooms,  according  to  plan. 

All  the  living-rooms  in  the  site  are  laid  down  in  con- 
crete, and  also  the  sculleries,  yards,  coal  store,  and  closet. 

The  front  walls  of  all  two-storey  cottages  are  red  brick, 
backed  with  concrete,  and  the  rear  and  cross  walls  are 
concrete,  as  are  all  the  walls  of  the  one-storey  cottages. 

*  Sec  report  oa  The  Prbsent  Sanitary  Conoition  of  Dublin. 
by  our  Special  CorrespondeiU.      Sanitary  Rbcoro,  Nov.  ii  and 
I  KB,  1876,  pp.  yA  and  321. 
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The  closets  are  on  the  dry  system  :  they  are  only  large 
enough  to  contain  one  week's  refuse,  and  are  regularly 
emptied  from  cleansing  passages  at  the  rear  :  they  were 
adopted,  after  considerable  inquiries,  from  the  plan  of  the 
closets  at  Ripley ville,  Bradford,  where  the  water-closets 
at  first  in  use  had  to  be  removed  ;  and  work  very  satis- 
factorily. 

The  population  in  the  dwellings  at  present  is  1,020,  as 
compared  with  960  before  the  clearance  of  the  area. 

The  death-rate  over  the  entire  population  housed  in  the 
company's  dwellings  was,  for  the  year  18S4,  at  the  rate 
of  1 8 '3  p>er  1,000,  which  compares  very  satisfactorily  with 
that  of  the  city.  In  comparing  the  mortality  of  persons 
living  in  improved  dwellings  with  that  of  an  unhealthy 
city  containing  those  dwellings,  allowance  must  be  made 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  facts  that  mortality  among  artisan 
classes  is  higher  than  that  of  the  superior  social  grades, 
and  that  in  artisans'  dwellings  is  always  to  be  found  an 
undue  proportion  of  children,  and,  therefore,  of  lives  at 
unhealthy  ages  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  circumstance  that  inhabitants  of 
artisans'  dwellings  are  carefully  selected  from  a  class  who 
in  their  turn  are  entitled  from  their  aspiration  for  im- 
proved dwellings  to  rank  a  *  peg '  above  their  fellow- 
workmen,  content  with  their  homes ;  and  also  that  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  inhabitants  of  artisans'  dwellings 
in  the  healthy  age-periods  of  twenty  to  forty  years. 

The  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  own  twenty- 
three  acres  in  all,  and,  when  their  present  engagements 
are  completed,  will  have  provided  within  ten  years  of 
their  formation  cottage  accommodation  for  about  1,050 
families,  and  block  buildings  for  200. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  after  having  visited  one  of  the 
slums  in  Golden  Lane,  drove  up  to  the  Coombe,  attended 
by  Mr.  Francis  Knollys,  private  secretary,  and  Captain 
Hammond,  R.N.,  naval  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Spencer. 
They  were  received  by  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Exlward  Spencer,  secretary  to  the  company,  and 
by  them  conducted  into  one  of  the  one  storey  cottages  in 
Reginald  Square. 

'1  heir  Royal  Highnesses  spent  about  ten  minutes  in  the 
cottage,  inquiring  the  position  and  wages,  &c.,  of  the 
tenant's  husband,  and  then  examined  the  yard  and  closet. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  pleased  with  the  concrete 
walls  and  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  as  to  their 
durability  :  he  also  approved  of  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  thought  the  dry  system  preferable  to  water-closets 
for  such  dwellings. 

On  leaving  the  cottage  the  Princes  were  surrounded  by 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd,  amid  the  cheers  of  which 
their  Royal  Highnesses  drove  away. 


SANITARY    MATTERS    IN    FRANCE. 
(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

A  PRRKECTORAL  circular,  lately  issued  in  Paris,  directs 
that  dead  bodies  are  not  to  be  conveyed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  prefecture,  unless  inclosed  in  an  oaken  coffin, 
of  which  the  planks  are  om.  -027  thick,  the  iron  bands 
cm.  '03  wide,  and  cm.  '004  thick.  If  the  body  has  to 
be  removed  to  a  distance  exceeding  200  kilometres  (133 
miles)  the  coffin  is  to  be  made  of  lead  o  m.  '002  thick.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  when  bodies  are  removed  to  a 
distance  of  200  kilometres  (133  miles)  fluids  and  gases 
escape  from  oaken  coffins  ;  this  unseemly  sight  and  over- 
powering odour  have  vividly  impressed  the  municipal 
authorities  who  have  loudly  called  for  a  reform.  The 
Prefet  of  Police,  adopting  the  advice  of  the  Conseil 
d' Hygiene,  has  decreed  that  henceforth  dead  bodies, 
removed  to  a  distance  of  200  kilometres,  must  be  placed 
in  a  coffin  lined  with  India-rubber  or  cardboard  steeped 
in  tar. 

The  Prefet  of  Police  has  requested  the  Conseil 
d'llygicne  to  examine  the  subject  of  the  boat-washhouses 
on  the  Seine,  and  to  consider  the  desirability  of  dirty  linen 


being  washed  in  the  river.  A  commissioD  has  been  named 
consisting  of  M.  Sax,  M.  Riche,  Baron  Larrey  de 
Luynes,  M.  Lagneau,  and  M.  Jungfleisch  to  report  on  tke 
question. 

M.  Brouardel,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  ud 
Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  has  been  promoted  to  the  nak  4 
Commander  of  the  Legion  cP Honneur,  Dr.  Pro«t, 
General  Inspector  of  Health,  has  been  named  cbcnEer 
of  the  same  order. 

M.  Bouchardat,  the  Veteran  Professor  of  Hjeiene  s 
the  Paris  Medical  Faculty,  has  resigned.  It  is  ramoucd 
that  Dr.  Proust  will  be  his  successor. 

M.  G^rin-Roze  and  M.  Duguet,  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Sociiti  Midicale  des  HSpUaux^  described  three  cases  o( 
lead-poisoning  resulting  from  handling  chemical  hrmsL 
Brmse  is  a  special  kind  of  charred  wood,  sold  onljbf 
bakers  ;  it  is  merely  the  burned  wood  left  in  their  (onuoc 
when  the  fires  are  extinguished.  The  women  attadd 
by  lead-poisoning  dried  and  packed  braise  which  had  bea 
steeped  in  lead  nitrate.  All  the  workers  were  perfiedj 
healthy  before  working  in  a  factory  of  chemical  brm, 
and  most  of  them  continued  in  a  good  state  of  health  omil 
the  workshop,  which  was  a  large  airy  room,  00  tbe  tiiiri 
floor,  was  removed  to  a  small  ill -ventilated  room  onder- 
ground.  People  who  eat  meat  grilled  over  fires  of  brtHu 
thus  prepared  are  liable  to  lead -poisoning,  also  tailors 
who  use  this  braise  for  their  hollow  irons.  M.  Labbe  his 
observed  lead -poisoning  produced  by  eating  bread  vbidk 
had  been  baked  over  wood  painted  with  lead  pigmeotsL 

The  Prefet  of  Police  has  issued  the  following  decree. 
A    special    service    is    to   l)e    organised    for   iospectnf 
houses  and  apartments  let  furnished  within  the  limit  ot 
the   Prefecture  of   Police  ;   the  territory  included  in  tke 
Prefecture  and  situated  outside  the  fortifications  isdi\'ided 
into  four  districts.     A  health  inspector  of  furnished  apan- 
ments  is  appointed  to  each  district,  and  is  obliged  to  roL 
at  least  once  a  year  all  furnished  houses  and  apanmeots  in 
his  district.     All  furnished  houses  recently  put  on  tbe  list 
must  be  visited  by  the  health  inspector,  also  all  lodgiocs 
which  pass  from  the  hands  of  one  landlord  to  aixxbei. 
In  the  case  of  infectious  disease  breaking  out  in  a  lodj^ 
house,  the  health  inspector  pa)  s  a  visit  of  inspectkm  with- 
out loss  of  time,  and  makes  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  public  health.     In  case  of  illiKss 
or  forced  absence  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  inspector  be 
is  replaced  by  a  colleague.     After  each   visit  a  report  n 
sent  in  to  the  Prefet  of  Police.     A  general  report  is  sent 
in  by  every  inspector  in  the  month  or  October. 

Le  Conseil  d  ^ Hygiene  et  de  Saluhrite  de  Paris  has  raised 
the  question  whether  in  the  interest  of  public  beahh 
isinglass  ought  to  be  used  by  pastry-cooks  in  makiac 
creams.  In  France,  an  article  called  *  Japanese  Peuls* 
{Perles  yaponaises),  made  with  isinglass,  is  sold  for  maldic 
a  soup  which  is  highly  esteemed.  As  isinglass  is  perfectly 
innocuous,  the  Conseil  decided  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit its  use ;  nevertheless,  when  used  in  the  preparuiM 
of  creams  and  jams,  the  public  are  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  article  they  buy. 

Le  Conseil  d'HygUw  H  de  Salubriie  Publiqtu  of  tbf 
Seine  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  a  report  00  tbe 
danger  of  infectious  diseases  being  propagated  by  woik. 
shops  where  bedding  is  purified  and  the  wool  recarded. 
It  was  decided  that  such  establishments  shook!  be  in- 
cluded in  the  second  class  of  unhealthy  establishments  and 
not  in  the  third,  as  at  present ;  therefore,  when  tbe  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  has  sanctioned  this  change,  the  above 
operations  will  be  carried  on  in  houses  where  hygienic 
precautions  are  more  rigorously  observed.  It  is  al^  for- 
bidden to  recard  the  wool  of  mattresses,  to  beat  flat 
material  or  horsehair,  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

M.  Ch.  Girard,  the  principal  of  the  Paris  Manidpal  \J^ 
rator}*,  has  sent  in  his  report  to  the  Prefet  of  Police.  It 
constitutes  a  handsome  volume  in  qoarto,  UBberiif 
816  pages.  [*  Documents  sur  les  Falsificatioiis  ds 
Maticres  Alimentaires  et  sur  les  Travau^  da  Laboratoiie 
Municipal.'    Dcuxieme  Rapport.     One  toL     Paris :ti. 
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issoQ.  18S5.]  The  chapters  on  mineral  walers,  wine, 
ler,  vinegar,  milk,  contain  fgl!  information  concerning 
nr  prodnetion ;  alio  the  HifTetenl  methods  of  falti- 
ition,  and  the  mears  of  discovering  them.  The  same 
brmatioa  nuj  be  ^thered  concerning  cheese,  meat,  TbI, 
low,  oils,  cereals,  bread,  macsroni,  vermicelli,  &c.  ; 
ffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  sugar,  syrups,  tinned  meats,  and 
getables  and  fmiis.  Nearly  all  hair  dyes  sold  as  in- 
lensiTC  vegetable  preparations  eoniain  mineral  poisons. 
Mipbelic  millt  contains  either  niiraie  of  silver,  sulphate 
:  copper,  lead  acetate,  or  mercuric  chloride.  Lead 
irbonate  or  sohnilrate  of  bismuth  are  used  in  rouges  and 
mrden ;  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  lead  monoxides  are 
Nnd  in  epilatory  pastes  and  powders.  The  chemical 
i^Kclori  or  the  Municipal  LaSoratory  paid  in  iSSj 
,]40  visits  of  inspection  to  the  Paris  marliels,  21,311  to 
he  restaurants,  1,065  'o  bcer-shops  (li/aiwr'Vr)  and  coffee- 
twpi  {tafh),  1,488  to  pork-buichcrs'  shops,  4,574  'o 
■lier  shops,  7,433  to  grocer  and  fruit  shops.  Honrsl 
ndomen  approve  of  the  Laboratory  surveillance,  and 
liibaaest  tradesmen  have  somewhat  abated  their  fraudu- 
Ett  practices  since  it  has  been  instituted.  Many  of  the 
■tiidpil  French  towns  have  established  municipal  labora- 
aria  on  the  model  of  the  Paris  Laboratory. 
The  April  number  of  the  R^me  d'Uygihu  has  several 

Sinleresting  articles.  One  by  M.  Vailin,  in  which  the 
ir  treats  erf  the  connection  between  the  use  of  sewa^ 
or  igrjcullural  purposes  and  the  incidence  of  typhoid 
eiet,  is  of  general  interest.  It  appears  Ihit  the  deaths 
rwB  typhoid  fever  in  the  French  array  have  always  been 
imA  more  frequent  in  the  southern  garrisons  than  in  the 
>«nbem.  For  instance,  dividing  the  corps  d'armces  into 
tee  groups,  we  find  the  following  proportion  of  deaths 
no  typhoid  fever  for  every  to,ooo  soldiers  -.-^ 

1SS6.  Ig67.  iBSS. 

Kovthcm  Garriuo   ........    i*"3Q  i4"io  ig'flo 

Centre  Gurismi    i7-go  iS'is  tyin 

Seulhtm  Garrison  i^'oa  >9'sa  4ij'«g 

The  figures  may  differ  year  by  year,  but  the  Northern 
ttiinn  has  always  the  greatest  immunity  from  thi<  disease. 
Ve  are  told  that  M.  Brouardel  attributed  the  great  mor- 
iHty  in  the  south  to  the  fact  that  sewaije  was  there  freely 
Kd  00  the  fields  in  proximitv  to  the  barracks.  M.  Vailin 
roves,  as  we  thinlc  satisfactorily,  that  this  assumption  of 
I.  Bmuardel  Cannot  be  supported,  and  that  the  compara- 
ve  healthiness  of  the  northern  garrisons  must  be  attributed 
I  other  causes,  which  at  present  he  does  not  attempt  to 

Another  article  consists  of  the  report  of  MM.  Vailin  nnd 
[udeloon  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  allowing  sewage 
atien  to  enter  sewers  when  properly  consducled  and 
whed.  The  Commission  de  I'Assiinissement  of  Paris,  in 
s  dtilng  of  July  5,  18S3,  adopted  a  resolution  authorising 
le  diichai^e  of  sewage  matters  into  suitable  sewers.  But, 
■ring  lest  later  experience  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
ibjecl  might  have  discredited  to  tome  extent  their  use, 
:M.  Vailin  and  Hudelo,  the  secretaries  of  the  two  sub- 
mmtsnoDS,  were  re<iuesle(l  to  prepare  irporls  upon  the 
igecl. 

The  reports,  which  treat  the  sntqect  from  the  hygienic 
>d  technical  points  of  view  respectively,  both  support  the 
e  of  proper  sewers. 

Now  [hat  the  Commission  has,  with  due  deliberation 
ri»ed  at  this  opinion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ihey  will 
itiote  with  as  liitle  delay  as  possible  a  thorough  system 
'  main  drainage,  and  relieve  the  city  from  its  myriad 
sipitf,  lixed  or  movable.  There  are  other  well  written 
ipers  and  reviews,  which  make  up  altogether  a  decidedly 
tereiling  number. 

The  Corporation  of  Richmond  (Vorks)  are  providing  a 
iw  cemetCTy  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  2,000/.  ;  one 
the  laudable  featuiea  of  the  plan  is  that  as  a  precaution 
pinit  infertion  the  mortuary  is  divided  from  the  rest  of 
«  chapel  by  a  glau  screen. 


FOOD  THRIFT, 
The  cheap  and  nutritious  meal  given  to  the  unemployed 
in  Lisson-grove,  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  having  proved  a 
most  successful  experiment,  the  committee  of  the  Em- 
manuel (Maida-hill)  branch  of  the  Church  of  KnglaiC 
Temperance  .Society  organised,  by  desire  of  Mrs.  Tantier, 
the  vicar's  wife,  a  Penny  Supper  for  about  160  poor  people 
livir^  in  the  vicinity  of  Edgware-roatl.  The  Misses 
Cameron,  of  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Cookery, 
prepared  the  haricot  stew,  which  formed  the  supper,  and 
which  was  well  lasted  and  apparently  much  appreciated. 
After  the  soup  hot  coffee  and  brown  rolls  were  served  to 
each  person,  free  of  charge.  Dr,  Korman  Ken  gave  an 
introductory  address  on  behalf  of  Miss  Cameron,  and  also 
stated  the  object  of  the  Society,  which  was  to  dcnionstratc 
that  palatable  and  nutritious  food  could  be  obtained  at  a 
very  trilling  cost.  Ke  siid  it  was  a  common  error  to  sup- 
pose that  meat  was  the  only  or  the  most  nutritious  food  ; 
here,  for  instance,  was  an  excellent  soup,  made  from  the 
simplest  and  least  costly  ingredients — haricot  beans, 
onions  and  potatoes,  which  absolutely  contained  three 
times  the  amount  of  nutrition  of  the  same  quojility  of  lean 
meat.  People  appeared  to  imagine  that  if  any  were  sick 
they  needed  'nourishment,'  and  were  ready  to  force  them 
to  eat  meat ;  but  invalids  were  more  likely  to  be  injured 
than  bencfiled  by  sucli  a  course  of  treatment.  Miss 
Cameron  eiplained  liow  she  had  made  the  soup,  which 
contained  the  three  necessary  constituents  of  human  food, 
namely,  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  mineral  (alts.  1  his  could 
be  made  at  a  co^l  of  about  a  penny  per  head,  for  four 
persons — a  pint  of  haricot  beans  3^d.,  \\b.  onions  J</., 
2  lb.  potatoes  1^.,  and  seasoning  }>/.  At  the  termination 
of  the  proceedings  every  one  present  was  uFfered  some  of 
ihe  soup  to  take  home,  and  received  dearly-printed  in- 
for  making  it. 


SANITARY   MATTERS   IN   AMERICA. 
(From  our  own  Cohrespondrnt.) 
Tenembnt-Hol'se  Inspection. 
There  is  attached  to  the  Health  Department  of  the  City 
of  Cl'icBgo  a  bureau  for  the  inspection  of  tenement -houses, 
dwellings,  and  factories.    It  is  in  chaise  of  Chief  Inspector 
W.  H.  Genung,  and,  as  showing  the  practical  working'^  of 
such  a  department,  some  of  the  features  as  presented  in  the 
superintendent's  report  for  the  year  lStl4,  just  made  public, 
will  be  mentioned. 

There  were  38,091  inspections  made  during  the  year, 
and  the  following  information  concerning  each  building  is 
on  file  in  the  Health  Office.    . 

Date  ;  location  ;  ward.  Owner  or  agent,  address ; 
description  of  the  building,  storeys,  size,  material,  Numljcr 
of  families  in  building,  rooms,  persons,  males,  females, 
boys,  girls.  Is  there  a  store,  workshop,  or  factory  on  the 
premises?  If  so,  where?  Kind  of  business  ;  employer. 
Number  of  cmplsyes  ;  males,  females,  boys,  girls.  Ate 
tbeie  any  dark,  damp,  Gliby,  or  unventiloted  rooms  ?  Are 
the  water-closet  room^  clean  and  properly  ventilated  ? 
Description  of  out-bouses  and  barns,  and  how  used  ?  Is 
the  surface  of  lot  below  street-level,  and  how  much  ?  Are 
the  plumbing  works  in  good  repair,  and  well  trapped  ? 
Are  the  buildings  and  yjrd  properly  connected  with  the 
sewer?  Is  Ihe  cellar  well  ventilated?  Is  it  clean  and 
dry  ?  What  part  of  the  premises  need  lime-washing  ? 
Sanitary  condition  of  space  under  building,  yard,  alley. 
street  gutter,  comer  catch-basins,  and  vicinity.  Number 
and  location  of  catch-liasin-,  water-closets,  and  privies, 
and  their  sanitary  condition.  Stale  what  nuisances  exist. 
Is  the  water  supply  adet]uaie  and  on  each  storey?  Any 
violation  of  ordinance?  Action  taken  by  in<>pector,  and 
remarks. 

From  the  above  abstract  of  an  inspector's  blank,  it  may 
Be  fctn  that  the  sanitary  information  concerning  itie  lene- 
TDCDt-bouses  it  reasonably  complete  in  Chicsgo.     Be>id« 
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the  28,092  examinations  made  under  city  ordinances,  there 
were  3,240  examinations  made  under  the  state  law,  of 
buildings  in  process  of  construction.  The  owners  or  occu- 
pants of  1,932  and  483  shops  and  stores  complained  of 
sanitary  defects  in  the  plumbing,  drainage,  or  ventilation 
in  such  buildings,  special  examinations  being  made  and 
the  defect  corrected. 

The  employment  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  is  forbidden,  and  the  ordi- 
nance pretty  generally  obeyed. 

Improvements  of  a  permanent  character  were  made  in 
4,229  buildings  of  all  classes,  and  included  such  repairs 
and  construction  of  catch-basins,  trapping  and  ventilating 
house*drains,  se«vers.  and  soil-pipes  ;  ventilating  bedrooms, 
work-rooms,  bath  and  water-closet  rooms,  supplying  light 
and  ventilating  shafts,  providing  adequate  water  supply, 
supplying  proper  traps  for  plumbing  and  drainage ; 
guarding  dangerous  machinery ;  providing  egress  from 
buildings  likely  to  bum,  &c. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  changed  so  as  to 
compel  all  plumbing  to  be  constructed  in  plain  sight.  This 
provision,  Mr.  Genung  believes,  would  encourage  the 
plumbers  to  do  better  work  and  to  use  better  material  ; 
would  educate  the  public  to  know  good  plumbing  and 
material  when  they  see  it ;  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  houses,  and  make  repairs  easy  to 
perform,  and  defects  easy  to  locate. 

The  following  is  an  instructive  summary  of  what  one 
department,  with  an  entirely  inadequate  force,  can  accom- 
plish : — 

Factories  and  workshops  examined  8,808 

Stores  examined 9,163 

Miscellaneous  places  of  employment  examined 3,«48 

Total  examinations  made 21,219 

Number  of  males  employed 3i7,335 

Number  of  females  employed 46,196 

Number  of  boys  under  15  years  employed  in  stom. .  619 

Number  of  girls  under  13  years  employed  in  stores..  346 


Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  above  places  9^3. s^c 


Notices  served  in  factories,  &c 

Tenement-houses  examined 

Rooms  in  said  houses   

Families  in  said  houses 

Males  in  said  houses 

Females  in  said  houses 

Boys  under  15  years  in  said  houses  

Girls  under  15  years  in  said  houses 

Total  number  of  persons  occupying  saud  tenement- 

houieo    

Notices  served  in  above  houses    

Soecial  examinations  in  factories,  workshopt,  &c.    . . 

Notices  served  for  same   

Special  examinations  made  in  habitations    

Notices  served  for  the  same 


48,343 
a,«7o 

483 

346 
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Sanitary  SuPERVisroN  of  Hotels. 

It  has  remained  for  the  Sanitary  Protective  League  of 
New  York  city  to  originate  an  entirely  new  sanitary  move- 
ment. It  has  prepared  a  Bill,  which  it  will  try  and  get 
passed  by  the  State  Le^lature,  which  provides  that  in  all 
towns  and  cities  in  which  there  are  boards  of  health,  *  the 
owners  or  keepers  of  all  hotels  and  lodging-houses  shsdl 
apply  to  such  boards  for  sanitary  certificates,  which  shall 
certify  to  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  their  houses. 
These  certificates  shall  not  be  granted  to  houses  which 
have  not  freedom  from  dampness  of  site  or  cellar,  proper 
drainage  and  plumbing,  absence  of  foul  and  noxious 
odours,  adequate  supply  of  water,  direct  light  in  sleeping 
rooms,  and  at  least  600  cubic  feet  of  air-spacft  for  each 
occupant.  Each  innkeeper  must  obtain  and  display  this 
certificate,  as  failing  to  do  so  subjects  him  to  damages  for 
sickness  of  occupants  during  such  negligence,  and,  in  case 
of  death,  the  executors  of  the  decea^  have  cause  for 
action. 

State  Sanitary  Survey. 
By  far  the  most  ambitious  piece  of  sanitary  work  beirg 
accorop/ishcd  in  the  Stales  al  iVie  pte?.eiil  Ume  is  the  sani« 


tary  survey  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Blanks  have  beet 
provided  to  every  health  officer,  and  he  b  expected  to  is 
that  a  complete  sanitary  survey  of  his  locality  is  made  ad 
sent  to  the  secretary  before  warm  weather  sets  in.  The 
tabulated  returns  will  mike  an  invaluable  reference  lor  the 
study  of  epidemics. 


EMPLOYERS  AS  LANDLORDS. 

MESSRS.    CHUBB'S    NEW    DWELUNGS. 

An  illustration  of  the  protective  interest  which  emplofCR 
are  again  beginning  to  show  towards  their  workpeople 
will  1^  found  in  the  dwellings  wh  ch  have  just  bees  cus- 
pleted  and  opened  for  the  well-known  firm  of  Mean. 
Chubb  in  connection  with  their  works,  Glengall-road,  (M 
Kent-road,  S.E.  The  wishes  of  the  workpeople  vere 
consulted  before  the  scheme  was  put  into  effect,  and  a 
committee  of  the  employ^  will  undertake  the  geoenl 
details  of  management,  as  it  is  usually  admitted  t£u  the 
interested  parties  generally  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  requirements.  The  buildings,  so  far  as  thejr  t 
present  extend,  consist,  on  the  ground  floor,  of  t  Lufe 
dining-hall,  60  feet  by  28  feet,  in  which  150  persons  ca 
dine,  and  twice  that  number  can  be  acoommoKUted  vhes 
the  hall  is  used  for  concerts  or  meetings,  a  cofiee  bo, 
reading-room,  kitchen  and  offices  ;  above  are  three  fioos 
of  dwellings,  nine  rooms  on  each  floor,  so  arranged  as  t» 
be  let  in  tenements  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  ioo«, 
without  alteration.  All  room  doors  open  to  an  extenal 
gallery,  so  that  the  possibility  of  foul  air  pasang  km. 
room  to  room  is  avoided.  Access  is  given  to  then  bf  a 
stone  staircase  open  to  the  air  on  one  side  and  the  hakooia 
or  galleries  on  the  front  elevation,  so  that  the  air  cami 
be  conducted  from  floor  to  floor.  The  floor  is  flat,  tf 
Portland  cement  concrete  on  iron  joists,  serving  is  the 
customary  drying  ground. 

Each  tenement  is  provided  with  a  cooking-Ao«e  If 
Barnard  &  Co.,  or  the  Carron  Co.,  cnpboud  and  eori* 
locker,  and  each  room  has  two  ventilators  out  of  li^ 
formed  in  the  meeting  rails  of  the  sashes.    The  ami  noi 
of  dust -shoot,  with  self-closing  door  on  each  floor  ii  ihi 
adopted  here,  receiving  the  ashes  and  smaller  kiidstf 
refuse,  conveying  it  to  the  basement,  from  wUch  il  at 
be  removed  without  entering  the  building  ;  this  tlaft  ii 
also  carried  up  and  ventilated  above  the  roof.    A  ^ 
b  provided  on  each  floor  of  dwellings,  so  that  the 
need  not  be  far  from  their  rooms  and  frimilies  when 
ing.    Coppers  and  sinks  are  also  provided,  the 
of  the  latter  discharging  over  a  grating  in  tbe 
W.c.*s  are  provided  on  each  landing,  and  are 
to  the  separate  tenements,  the  tenants  being  fnmisfaed  tA 
their  own  keys.     Doulton*s  Lambeth  closet  has  beea  wA 
with   his  vacuum  waste-preventer,   a  very  eiScknt  Mi 
economical  combination.     The  soil-pipes  are  of  iraa,  mA 
are  carried  down  outside  the  building  into  mfl1M*^  thr 
upper  ends  being  continued  above  the  roof  for  vendlttia^ 
They  are  jointed  in  red  lead,  ^nd  tested  bj  being  p^pl 
and  filled  with  water. 

The  drains  are  of  grev  stoneware  pipe  laid  in  tfni^ 
lines,  and  wiih  regular  nil  from  manhole  to  mriAiJ*.  w 
bend  or  junction  being  used.  All  drain-pipes  are  joiMBl 
in  Portland  cement,  and  have  been  tested  by  haviag  beea 
filled  with  water  after  the  lower  ends  had  been  piitfBi 
with  clay.  The  bottom  of  the  manhole  in  each  caaelii 
been  formed  in  cement  concrete  to  the  oootoor  of  the 
pipes  connected  to  it.  In  the  last  ff^^nholf,  beioR  ike 
drain  reaches  the  sewer,  a  glazed  stoneware  caippa' 
syphon-trap  has  been  inserted  to  shut  oat  foal  air  fran  (he 
sewer.  The  drain  is  ventilated  from  end  to  end  by  piptf 
carried  above  the  roof.  Doalton*s  grease- trap  has  btfi 
fixed  outside  the  boilding  to  receive  the  wattes  of  bv  tf' 
kitchen  sinks. 

The  water  supply  is  on  the  coniUnt  qrstcm,  and  no  o^ 
can  be  drawn  except  direct  from  the  oMin.    Th  — ' 
supplying  the  w.c's  is  stored  in  n  dttem  abote 
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b  entiidj  independent  of  the  drinking  water.  Tylor's 
'  waste  Dot '  tip,  which  will  allow  one  bucket  oF  water  to 
be  drawn  taid  will  then  close  itself,  unless  tamed  again, 
has  been  used  to  check  waste  at  the  pail  wrvices.  The 
ventitatton  of  the  ball  is  eflfected  by  large  inlet- ventilator! 
placed  nnder  each  window  (see  diagram),  which  admit  the 
air  from  the  outside  into  a  chamber  ander  the  windnw- 
<HI1,  from  whence  it  can  be  passed  into  the  room  by  lifting 


the  irindow'board  which  is  hinged  u  a  flaa  {shown  by  the 
dotted  line).  As  these  cills  aie  high,  and  the  air  has  an 
upward  tendency,  no  draught  results.  A  series  of  outlet 
Tentilalors  have  been  formed  in  the  cornice,  communi- 
cating with  special  flues,  which  are  carried  up  in  the  walls 
of  the  building. 

The  Dining  Hall,  Coffee  Bai,  and  Reading  Room  are 
heated  by  steam,  which  is  conveyed  by  wrought-iion  pipes 
nHind  the  walls. 

All  the  cooking  is  by  gas,  the  apparatus  being  supplied 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Nock,  of  Birmingham.  The  fumes  from 
thi*  gas  apparatus  are  collected  in  a  lat|[e  iron  hood  im- 
mediately above  it,  which  terminates  in  flues  carried  up  to 
tb«  top  of  the  building.  This  iron  hood  is  covered 
externally  with  looking-glass  panels  in  eboniied  wood 
fiaiDei,  and  forms  the  show  cate  behind  the  bat,  being 
Ihmished  Mfiih    shelves   which    carry  glasses  and    oma- 

The  flooring  of  the  entire  ground  storey  is  composed  of 
Lowe's  wood-block  paving,  and  consists  of  a  bed  of  Port- 
land cement  concrete,  six  mitres  thick,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  asphatte,  on  which  the  wood  blacks  are  laid  while 
it  i*  hot  Hey  are  thus  securely  held  in  their  places, 
damp  is  prevented  from  rising,  and  a  warm  noiseless 
wood  floor  of  good  appearance  is  obtained,  without  any 
ait  space  below  in  which  dn^t  or  objectionable  matter  can 
accumulate. 

Except  in  the  living  toomiand  bedrooms,  the  brick- 
work hat  t>een  'worked  fair  '  and  left  unplaslered  ;  and 
in  the  ground  storey  a  pleasant  decoraiive  effect  has  been 
ohtained  from  the  natural  colours  of  the  pine  ceiling  ;  the 
red-brick  walls  and  the  high  Portland  cement  dado  being 
finished  at  the  top  by  one  course  of  glazed  bricks  with  a 
scroll  pattern. 

The  ground-floor  water-closets  and  urinals  are  easily 
accessible  from  the  dining  hall,  but  are  isolated  by  an 
open  area,  which  must  be  crossed  before  they  can  be 
reached,  thus  preventing  any  accumulation  of  foul  air  in 
close  proxiraily  to  the  building.  All  the  staircases  are  of 
Votk  stone,  and  the  balconies  are  formed  of  wrought  iron 
chequered  plates.  The  ground  storey  and  staircase-  are 
lighted  by  gas,  which  it  has  not  been  considered  advi.jble 
to  bring  into  any  of  the  living  rooms. 


Pictnresquenesi  has  been  considered  by  fencing  in  a 

space  of  ground  in  front  of  the  building,  and  it  will  be 
laid  oat  as  a  garden  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
tenants.  The  work  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Iloole, 
F.R  I.B.A.,  who  has  previously  given  much  study  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  question  in  more  or  less  similar 
shapes ;  and  it  is  intended,  if  the  present  eaperiment 
should  meet  with  the  success  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  to 
extend  the  buildings — provision  having  been  made  in  the 
plan  to  enable  this  to  be  accomplishid  when  necetsaiy. 


BRICK  V.  STONEWARE  SEWERS. 

Fob  tome  years  past  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practic ; 
for  the  Veiliy  of  Faddington  to  put  in  large  brick  lewers 
in  all  cases,  without  r^ard  to  the  number  of  houses  to  be 
drained.  The  erection  of  ten  new  bouses  Ux  Manor  Pla;e, 
a  short  road  with  only  one  outlet,  and  in  which  not  more 
than  thirty  houses  can  be  built,  recently  led  the  Vestry  to 
resolve  to  put  in  its  regulation  brick  sewei  of  sufiicient 
capacity  to  drain  a  town.  A  tender  of  9S7/.  was  accepted, 
and  this  came  up  for  sealing  on  Tuesday,  >pril  31,  Sit 
Charles  Locock,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Mitchell 
Cox  proposed  that  the  seal  of  the  Vestry  be  afBxed  to  the 
contract,  whereupon  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  AR.I.B.A., 
proposed  the  following  amendment ; — '  That  inatmnch  as 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  existing  llinch  pipe  sewer  in 
Manor  Place  is  defective,  and  as  a  12-inch  sewer  is  of 
sufiicient  capacity  to  drain  more  houses  than  can  possibly 
be  erected  on  the  one  side  of  Manor  Place  which  can  be 
built  on,  this  Vestry  it  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
warrantable eipenditure  of  money  to  !  'y  any  new  sewer  in 
this  road,  and  that  to  put  in  a  brick  sewer  3  feet  g  incliei 
by  I  feel  6  inches,  as  proposed,  would  not  only  be  a  gross 
waste  of  public  money,  but  would  require,  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  sewer,  9S7/.,  a  further  outlay  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  tall  ventilating  shaft  to  prevent  the  sewer  from 
becoming  a  nuisance  and  danger  to  the  neighbourhood, 
including  the  new  recreation -ground,  which  has  been  laid 
out  at  so  great  a  cost ;  it  is  iherefore  resolved  that  before 
voting  on  any  proposal  to  fix  the  seal  of  the  Vestry  to  the 
contract  for  a  nexr  sewer  in  Manor  Place,  the  opinion  of  a 
sanitary  expert  be  obtained  upon  the  following  paints  : — 
t.  Whether  the  existing  ii-inch  pipe  tewcr  it  of  sufiicient 
capacity  to  drain  the  existing  houses  in  Manor  Place? 
3.  Whether,  if  all  the  land  which  can  be  built  over  in 
Manor  Place  should  be  covered  with  houses,  a  larger  sewet 
will  become  necessary?  3.  In  the  event  of  a  new  sewer 
being  considered  necessary,  snould  such  sewer  be  a  3  feet 
9  inches  by  1  feet  6  inches  brick  sewer,  or  a  glaied  stone- 
ware pipe  sewer  of  some  small«' capacity  ?  4.  What  pro- 
vision should  be  made  lot  the  ventilation  of  the  tewer 
recommended  ?  And  that  it  be  refened  to  the  Highway 
Committee  to  submit  these  four  questions  to  one  of  the 
following  authorities,  vii.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Corfield,  Frofeisot  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Uni- 
vereiiy  College,  London  ;  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  Member  of 
the  In-litution  of  Civil  Engineers  ;  Capt.  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.  r.R.S.,  Chairman  ol  the  Council  of  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene.'  This  amendment  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Hill,  and  on  a  division  was  carried  by  37 
to  17  votes.  Mr.  Judge  received  the  support  of  Col. 
Burchard,  C  B.,  Dr.  Bush,  Mr.  Collins,  MP.,  Mr.  Ed- 
me'ton,  F.R.I.B.A,  Mr.  Fardcll,  Mr.  Overseer  Mills, 
Rev.  R.  F.  Spencer.  LL.D.,  Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  Dr. 
Willis,  and  Dr.  Parker  Young.  Strange  to  say,  the  con- 
sltuclion  of  (his  enormous  sewer  was  supported  by  an 
architect,  Mr.  H.  WUkinson. 


Thk  last  quarterly  report  of  the  medical  officer  for  the 
city  of  Durham  slates  that  of  the  four  fatal  cases  of  small- 
pax  that  occuned  during  the  thirteen  weehs,  it  was  found 
that  none  of  the  victims  had  been  vacdnated- 
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MITNICIFAI.    FINAITOS. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

I.OCAL  tuilioii  is  intrinsically  haidly  so  fascinating  ft  subject  for  discussioo  as  Member  of  Parliament  appeal  lofiDli. 
It  is  a  question  involved  and  difliciilt  bejond  belief;  vet  there  is  scarcely  a  single  member  who  is  not  rcadj  toalt 
glibly  about  it,  as  though  he  nere  complete  irasler  oi  all  its  intricacies.  There  is  endless  variation  in  the  suegauw 
mide  for  the  reform  of  local  taxation,  but  the  practical  outcome  of  them  all  is  the  same  :  that  the  parliculai  indDSija 
which  (he  su^cstor  is  inteiesled  must  be  relieved.  Radicals  are  at  one  with  Conservatives  in  holding  that  the  incidcM 
of  local  taxation  is  unjust ;  but  while  the  Conservative  looks  upon  the  landowner  as  the  person  whose  imposts  tma.  k 
decreased,  the  Radical  is  eloqueat  about  the  burdens  of  the  urban  taxpayer.  The  divergence  of  opinion  upoo  tlcc 
Doints  was  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  debate  upon  the  general  subject,  into  which  the  House  of  Comnxos  n 
betrayed  oo  the  5th  instant  on  Sir  Massey  Lopes'  amendment  with  reference  to  the  eapensei  of  registntioo.  Tic 
amendment  was  to  the  eHect  that,  as  registration  is  b  matter  of  imperial  rather  than  local  concern,  the  expensei  tat 
nected  therewith  should  not  be  imposed  upon  ratepayers  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  levied  in  respect  o(  ik 
occupation  of  a  single  description  of  property.  This  was  aimed  at  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  maiei 
temporary  advance  of  20,000/.  towards  tlie  increased  expenses  of  registration  in  counties  this  year,  and  wu  air 
defeated  by  2  votes.  We  are  not  concerned  for  the  moment  with  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  or  with  the  qsotin 
whether  the  occasion  was  a  Intimate  opportunity  for  raising  anew  the  whole  subject  Of  tool  tuition.  But  «c  ■■; 
properly  insist  on  the  fp'eat  injustice  of  the  present  mode  of  levying  local  imposts,  and  the  need  which  eiisti  lot  ill 
reform  being  speedily  and  closely  crappled  with.  As  has  been  well  taxi,  as.  present  hoooorable  members  'ihrovik 
whole  question  of  taxation  into  the  crucible  at  once,  without  any  clearer  idea  of  what  is  to  come  out  than  that  tkr 
want  Ibeir  own  burdens  reduced  anyhow.'  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  more  than  ooceiiKt 
an  alluring  sketch  of  the  great  measure  oi  local  government  which  he  has  in  his  despatch  box.  all  reailyrarprodiictiaB 
soon  as  opportunity  serves.  In  18S1  the  Government  announced  that  they  were  about  to  consult  Parliament « ik 
whole  subject  of  local  taxation  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  In  the  Queen's  Speech  of  iSSa  the  House  was  iaiilnla 
consider  the  most  equitable  form  of  contribution  from  imperial  rates  in  relief  of  local  charges ;  and  the  IjorenmM 
were  only  saved  from  defeat  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Paget  by  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  whole  question.  Id  iSj 
Mr.  Pell  urged  that  no  further  delay  should  take  place,  and  the  Govemuient  had  a  bare  majority  of  II  roles,  (hi 
subsequent  occasion  Mr.  Pell  obtained  a  majority  for  a  similar  motion,  and  now  the  Government  have  budyrofd 
an  adverse  vote  on  a  resolution  which  inferentialty  raised  the  whole  question  again.  There  is  no  hope  that  theailis 
can  be  settled  this  year  ;  but  it  will  obviously  be  one  of  the  very  first  subjects  lo  which  the  new  Parliament  Bttf 
hand,  even  if.  as  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  a  whole  session  has  to  be  devoted  to  its  solution. 
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REPORTS   OF    MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

'  SemttUnttUUmftid.  taautkiiif  tltiu.' 
Aylesbuby  Rural.— Dr.  Harvey  Hilliard's  report 
r  18S4  is  in  eveiy  respect  sall&Factoty.  Ke  records  a 
ninct  improTemenl  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  dUtrict, 
iH  although  no  works  of  impcilance  were  carried  out,  the 
habiianls  in  many  localities  have  been  more  attentive  to 
K  poritf  of  their  wells  and  to  the  disposal  of  sewage, 
id  removal  of  offensive  accumulations.  Moreover,  there 
U  ■  notable  decline  in  the  moitalily  from  lymatic 
nues,  the  deaths  numbering  nine  as  compared  with 
renly-seven  in  1883  and  thirty-seven  in  the  previous 
9u.  The  general  dealh-rate  was  also  below  the  average. 
orty-seven  cases  of  scarlatina  were  investigated  by  Dr. 
tiUiaid,  four  of  which  al  (he  b^noing  of  the  year  proved 
itaL  The  disease  threatened  to  become  epidemic  at 
Whiichurch,  where  iwenty-four  cases  occurred  within  a 
Mr  days,  but  it  was  fortunately  stamped  out  by  prompt 
nkn  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  officials,  assisted  by  the 
Mates  of  the  infected  cottages.  An  outbreak  of  diph- 
ihcTii  also  occuired  al  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
Acnmstances  of  which  were  specially  invesligaled.  Five 
MS  of  typhoid  fever  were  heard  of  during  the  year,  none 
Vwhich  proved  fatal,  and  neither  measles  nor  small- pox 
XDtribtited  to  the  death-roll.  The  dislrict,  however,  was 
wided  00  I  »o  occasions  by  this  last-named  disease,  which 
1*  imported  from  London.  The  immediate  performance 
f  tc-vaccinalion,  t<^elber  with  prompt  isolation  and  disin- 
ctioEi,  prevented  any  spread  of  the  infection,  and  Dr. 
'iUiaid  regrets  that  the  public  cannot  be  persuaded  thai 
e  universal  adoption  of  vaccination  and  re- vaccination 
Xild  soon  completely  relegate  this  fatal  and  foul  disease 
the  archives  of  the  past,  to  keep  company  wllh  the 
kgues,  spotted  fevers,  and  black  deaths  '  of  the  good  old 
lies '  before  sanitation  was  >o  much  thought  of. 
Barnstaple.— Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  the  new  health 
»cet  for  the  borough  of  Barnstaple,  appears  to  have 
t«red  vigOTOUsty  into  the  sanitary  work  of  his  district. 
U  report  for  the  last  nine  months  of  1S84  (the  period 
>ce  his  appointment  as  medical  oi£i:er  of  health)  shows 
=  district  to  have  been  generally  fairly  healthy,  the 
ath-iate  from  all  causes  for  that  period  being  19-4  per 
300  (including  a  '  zymotic  '  death-rate  of  'S2  per  l,ouoj 
long  a  population  of  iz.493.  The  principal  sanitary 
lect,  which  was  brought  out  in  connection  with  some  of 
e  enteric  fever  cases  thai  occurred,  seems  to  be  that  of 
niilaiion  of  the  sewers  and  drains.  The  entire  system 
tewers  is  stated,  however,  to  be  now  receiving  the  eon- 
leiatiun  of  the  sanitary  authority,  who  have  adopted  Che 
vice  of  the  medical  officer  and  consulted  an  eminent 
gineer  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Jackson  gives  the  further 
ud  advice  thai  the  action  to  be  taken  should  be  carried 
t  before  the  warm  season  sets  in.  Another  matter  to 
lich  the  medical  officer  of  health  has  given  particular 
sminence  is  the  supervision  of  the  slaughter-houses. 
iving  received  information  that  considerable  I  rafiic  was 
ing  on  in  meat  unfit  for  human  food,  be  insttocted  the 
liiaiy  inspector  to  exercise  great  vigilance  in  this 
liter,  and,  as  a  result,  no  less  than  102  visits  were  paid 
the  slaughter-houses  in  the  borough  during  the  last  half 
1884.  On  five  occasions  unwholesome  food  (meat  and 
li)  was  seized  and  condemned,  resulting  in  four  prtise- 
lioos  and  three  convictions.  The  water  supply  of  the 
VD,  which  has  been  very  good,  is  being  augmented  to 
«t  the  requirements  of  the  increased  population.  By- 
VI  for  the  regulation  of  common  lodging -bouses  seem  to 
required  ;  and  il  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  endeavours  to 
d  a  suitable  site  for  a  small-pox  hospital  or  sanitorium 
1  soon  result  in  success. 

Bath. — ^lo  his  aci:ount  of  the  precautions  adopted 
ting  18S3  for  restricting  the  spread  of  infectious  disease 
this  city  Dr.  Brabozon  was  loud  in  hii  praises  of  [he 


stntutory  bnspilal,  which  was  largely  appreciated  by  «ll 
classes.  He  also  referred  to  the  mistaken  elTorts  of  a 
local  body  of  ami- vaccinators,  and  placed  on  record  some 
figures  indicaliog  the  value  of  vaccination  as  a  prophylactic 
of  small-pox,  which  the  agitators  will  lind  dimcLlt  to  dis- 
prove. Both  in  18S3  and  in  the  past  year  the  importation 
of  a  case  of  the  disease  ted  to  the  adoption  of  the  usual 
precautionary  measures,  and  with  complete  success,  for  do 
further  illness  was  heard  of.  An  outbreak  of  measles 
(fatal  in  39  cases)  increased  the  lymotic  death-rate  from 
O-j  per  1,000  to  fl  }  but  the  healih  officer  points  out 
thai,  as  in  1S83  when  whooping-cough  was  very  destructive, 
the  large  proportion  of  the  mortality  arose— not  from  the 
existence  of  sanitary  defects,  but  from  want  of  care  and  from 
unnecessary  exposure.  The  report  docs  not  comain  any 
account  of  the  circunistances  attending  the  eleven  deaths 
ascribed  to  typhoid  (ever  in  18S4,  but  the  prevalence  of 
scarlatina  is  attributed  principally  to  school  influence.  As 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  mortality  from  chest  affections,  notably 
phthisis,  and  there  were  eleven  fewer  deaths  from  cancer. 

Gloucester. — The  sanitary  authority  of  this  important 
city  and  port  district  will  do  well  to  cany  out  without 
delay  the  sanitary  improvements  which  their  health  oFBcec 
lays  before  them  in  his  annual  report  for  1884,  more 
especially  as  his  recommendations  are  all  reasonable,  and 
can  be  effected  without  difficulty.  Finding  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  houses  in  the  town  derive  their 
water  supply  from  pumps  and  shallow  wells  which  are 
more  or  less  exposed  to  pollution,  he  urges  that  every 
house  in  the  district  should  be  connecied  with  the  city 
water  system,  and  Chat  wells  should  be  closed.  He  also 
points  out  that  a  flushing  box  provided  with  water  from 
the  city  mains  should  be  secured  for  every  water-closet  1 
and  that  cv«7  house  should  be  connected  with  the  city 
sewers.  At  considerable  lengtb  Mr.  Wilton  enters  into 
the  important  question  of  hospital  provision  for  infectious 
diseases,  laying  stress  on  the  insufficiency  and  inadequacy 
of  the  present  accommodation  in  the  Stroud  Roail,  and 
he  expresses,  in  eflecl,  a  hope  that  will  be  generally  shared, 
that  the  necessary  '  sufficient  and  efficient '  hospital 
accommodation  will  soon  be  provided  for  the  city  and 
port.  With  this  view  he  concurs  in  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Blaxall,  who  recently  visited  the  district  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  a  hospital  provided 
for  the  joint  use  of  the  urban,  port,  and  rural  districts  of 
Gloucester  would  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
The  necessary  watchfulness  over  lodging-houses,  bake- 
houses, milk  shops,  and  meat  and  fish  roaikels  was  not 
neglected  by  Mr.  Wilton  during  the  year.  The  general 
death-.rate  of  the  city  was  I7'i  per  1,000,  reckoned  on  a 
populalion  of  39,373. 

Hanley.— Dr.  Walker  has  Caken  consiiterabte  pains  in 
working  out  the  slatistical  portion  of  his  annual  report  foi 
18S4;  but  it  has  been  10  the  excluuon  of  any  general 
statement  of  his  own  work  during  the  year  or  of  the  sani- 
lary  condition  of  his  district.  Ivor  does  he  indicate  the 
directions  in  which  the  sanitary  authority  should  put  forth 
their  eoei^es  ;  but  he  has  possibly  availed  himself  of 
otticr  opportunities  of  doing  this.  '1  he  inspector's  report 
which  is  appended,  shoirs  that  the  work  of  nuisance  in- 
tpeclion,  Jkc,  is  not  at  all  at  a  standstill,  10,000  houses, 


cleansed.  &c.  The  general  deaih-rate  is  somewhat 'high, 
Lieing  zi'O  per  t,ooo,  and  includes  a  zymotic  rateofjiS 
per  l,oao.  A  high  rale  of  infantile  mortality  has  pre- 
lailed  in  Hanley  lor  some  years  past. 

ToKQUAY.— The  .<ianitorium  which  was  opened  at  Tor- 
i^uay  in  1SS3  seems  lo  have  proved  a  great  boon  to  Che 
■  et,  as  was  to  have  been  expect^.  Mr.  Karkeek 
numerous  instances  of  his  i  aving  been  able  by  re- 
moving the  first  case  in  a  locality  10  prevent  the  spread  of 
ifection.  This  he  has  been  especially  in  a  position  10 
St  during  the  past  year,  as  scirlatina  was  always  prcKnt, 
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Daring  the  twelve  months  53  patients  were   aJmilled  to 

the  saniiorium  ;  and  ihe  medical  officer  of  brallh  records 
[he  satisfactory  experience  tho.t  parents  are  becoming  tesi 
opposed  to  Iheii  children  being  lemoved  to  that  in<ililution. 
They  find  that  their  children  are  well  cared  for  there, 
wbilM,  bf  [he  removal,  the  bread-winning  in  [he  family  ii 
saved  Irom  disastrous  inlf  rruplion.  The  walcr  aupply  of 
thedistrict  has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  opening 
of  a  new  lesetvoii — an  imporlani  matter  in  case  of  the  rc- 
curreiiCe  of  snch  a  dry  summer  as  was  experienced  in  1S84. 
The  dangers  to  which  Ihe  public  are  unconsciously  ex- 
posed, through  the  reckless  use  ofdoubtful  water  in  manu- 
facturing proce'ue!:,  is  exemplified  by  a  case,  recorded  by 
Mr  Karkeek,  in  which  a  well,  long  closed  on  account  of 
pollution  by  sewage,  was  found  10  have  been  re-opened, 
and  its  waters  us^  for  washing  bottles  in  a  house  where 
artifidal  drinks  were  made.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  estimating  properly  the  death-rate  of  a  sea- 
side resort,  but,  after  deducting  the  mortality  among 
visitors  and  strangers,  the  death-rate  for  the  year  was  only 
>3'S  P*'  iiOOO  from  all  causes. 

WALSali.— The  details  of  the  sanitary  work  done  in 
this  borough,  with  its  60,000  inhabitants,  are  given  in  the 
tabular  slaltmenls  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  appended 
to  the  annus!  reports  of  [he  medical  officer  of  health.  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  medical  officer  of  health's 
report  afforded  a  belter  index  to  [he  sanitary  condition  of 
the  district.  The  death-rate  in  1S84  was  21-14  per  1,000, 
as  compared  with  20-03  i"  '*8j,  18-4  in  1881,  and  17-08 
in  iSSl.  The  zymotic  death-rate  was  (-03  per  1,000. 
Scarlet  fever  and  diarrhoea  have  been  exceptionally  pre- 
valent and  fatal  during  the  last  two  years.  In  connection 
with  an  epidemic  of  small-poi  in  1883,  which  caused  14 
deaths,  Mr.  Maclacblan  remarks  that  the  effective  manner 
in  which  [he  epidemic  was  5[amped  ou[  should  be  rect^- 
niscd.  Why.  be  asks,  did  the  epidemic  which,  during 
'Sjl'Ji  carried  oil  no  less  than  450  of  the  population  of 
the  bcaough,  and  caused  (he  illness  of  1,600,  subside  in 
1883  vritb  so  comparatively  slight  a  loss  of  life  ?  Increasing 
care  as  [o  vaccination  doubtless  must  be  credited  with  some 
proportion  o(  this  result ;  but  theconfidenceof  the  general 
public  in  the  Infectious  Hospital  is  the  chief  factor,  and 
the  prompt  isolation  of  infected  patients,  uhich  [his  con- 
fidence enabled  [he  inspectors  to  secure,  was  rewarded  by 
the  safely  of  hundreds  of  lives. 

Watford.— Dr.  Brett's  Annual  Report  for  1S84  shows 
ihat  he  has  not  been  idle  as  regards  sani[ary  work  in  his 
district,  although  he  has  no  striking  sanitary  defect  (o 
report  upon  al  the  close  of  the  year.  The  need  for  a  soil- 
able  hospital  for  in'ectious  non-pauper  cases  is  again 
brought  (oiward  by  Dr.  Bretl,  who  points  to  the  recent 
experiences  of  his  district  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
want  of  such  provision.  There  is  litlle  in  the  water  supply 
for  Ibe  health  officer  to  find  fault  with,  but  having  regard 
to  [he  fact  that  the  supply  is  not  unlimited,  he  remarks 
that  there  is  still  a  great  waste  of  water  m  (be  lown.  The 
lewers,  he  adds,  musi  be  ventilated,  and  '  (he  best  means 
of  effecting  this  is  by  open  gia<ings  in  the  road.'  During 
(he  year  many  courts  and  yards  were  much  improved,  but 
llill  some  of  the  houses  'are  hardly  fi(  Ibr  human  lubita- 
tion.'  I'he  death-rate  was  17-8  pet  i,ouo  (inclnding  a 
tymotic  rate  of  1-6  per  t,ooo)  reckoned  on  an  estimated 
population  of  t3,95aL 

Weonbsburv. — Mr.  Carman  does  not  devote  any 
portion  of  his  report  to  an  account  of  (he  action  (*ken  fot 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  [he  (district.  In 
(peaking  of  the  decreased  mortality  from  typhoid  fever, 
however,  he  observes  that  it  is  a  source  of  gralilication  [o 
know  that  this  disease  of  late  years  has  only  appeared  in 
a  sporadic  form,  which,  he  thinks,  indicates  a  general 
improvement  The  good  waer  supply  which  the  town 
possesses,  more  scrupulous  attention  to  [be  midden  system, 
tre(iuen[  emptying  of  a.-bpit5,  and  Ihe  complete  super- 
vision of  all  nuisances  injurious  to  health,  have  done  much. 


whilst  the  inhabitant*  have  become  *o  reconciled  ta  tie 
sinitary  officers  and  their  duties  in  ponoing  hone-to- 
house  visitations  that  people  have  become,  n  to  ipcU, 
educated  to  cleanly  habits  and  keeping  their  houei  u 
order.  All  these  drcumstancei  tend  maierially  (0  rait 
the  chances  of  any  serious  spread  of  typhoid  fevs.  Ttn 
were  in  all  88  deaths  registered  from  the  priitcipal  lyaMii 
causes,  against  tii  in  the  previous  year.  Sculti  te 
!«ein9  to  be  endemic  in  the  district,  haviilg  been  bokk 
less  preval'Ot  since  1877.  In  1S78  [be  great  wave  as 
(cached,  when  scarlatina  was  responsible  for  9a  dMb. 
K  declension  was  eiperienced  in  1879,  but  aiMJtba  tain 
af  the  wave  occurred  in  [he  following  year,  Froa  ihl 
date  the  mortality  has  steadily  declined,  and  Mr.  Cann 
Slopes  that,  now  the  disease  has  shown  sigiu  of  atati^ 
further  progress  in  the  sanitaiy  improvement  of  the  dinia 
may  be  the  means  of  completing  its  entire  exbanslka  «d 
eSaccment.  Of  (he  11  detUhs  registered  from  diuite^ 
17  occurred  in  children  under  five,  thoogh  Mr.  G«itinn,ii 
recording  (his  mor(ality,  protests  against  iu  bein^  rcguM 
as  ofaxymotic  origin.  Whooping -traugh,  a  diKsicon 
which  sanitary  authorities  can  eierciae  but  little  OBtlA 
was  unusually  htal,  and  there  was  some  picviltsce  4 
diphtheria  which  vras  concurrent  with  icaiM  fwL 
Several  cases  of  smalVpoi  appeared  in  the  district,  al 
[here  was  a  mild  epidemic  of  measles.  Palmoaaiy  sfc- 
(ions  were  much  more  fa(al  than  in  the  previous  year,  b« 
the  mortality  amongst  infants  was  below  the  aTeiage. 

WiTHiftCTOS.— In  reporting  on  the  sanitary  cooditita 
of  this  growing  district  during  18S4,  Dr.  Railtoancn* 
(ha(  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Eoiiipe  ik 
local  board  last  year  issued  a  useful  drculai  argiif  o«*a 
and  occupiers  to  put  their   hou»es  in  order,  *ad  -^-^— 


._  have  had  the  beneficial  effixt  of 
among  many  householders  to  ascertain  the  tanitani 
encie*  of  Iheir  dwellings  and  have  them  remedi^  Itl 
keeping  of  pigs  seems  (o  require  regolation  in  Witniitla, 
and  the  medical  officer  of  health  suggeMs  the  adopdoi  4 
a  by-law  on  (he  subject.  He  observes  that  '  (hoe  caibc 
no  doub[  that  pigs  create  a  disgusting  naisance,  !»■«■■ 
clean  (heir  styes  may  be  mainlained,  and  i(  appeantsbt 
an  injustice  toothers  ihat  the  law  sfaoold  peiaiilpectfi 
to  keep  them  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  Man' 
The  deith-ratc  from  all  canses  was  only  IJ-Q  pef  xfH^ 
but  (his  includes  a  somewhat  high  in&ntOe  Bonflf 
which  is  evidently  a  lonrce  of  anxiety  to  the  wtSek 
officer  of  health.  He,  however,  looks  on  dianlxEa  «H[ 
infants  as  more  generally  attributable 
and  careless  treatment  than  to  Lad 
The  advantage  of  the  removal  to  hospital  of 
of  infectious  disease  was  demoasliKicii  in  COOD 
the  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  district  daiiif  iH). 
Sixteen  cases  in  all  were  removed  to  the  MauMll  fwfi^ 
and  (he  extension  of  (he  "'  "       '  -    ■    ■- 


ANEWfea[nreinsewage  ueatmeot  is  that  jut  0(M«1' 
Buxton,  where  a  superior  sample  of  efflncn'  ^-^-:— 

discharged   from  settling  tanks  in  which 
effected  by  a  process  hit  upon  by  a  happy 
ingenuity  of  Dr.  Thresh.     Defaecatioa  is 
a  natural  chalybeate  spriiig  flowing  oat  of 
and  Ibis  mixed   with   milk  of    lime   it   : 
sewage,  and  not  only^  sends  down  all  the  visible 
in  a  nocculent  precipitate,  hot  also  remotes 
proportion  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter.     Tte  m 
sluOge  is  declared  to  be  of  higher  value  than  the  h 
of  manures  made  from  water-carried  scwafc     Thei 
beate  stream  contains  about  two  giaini  of  eaitm 
iron  and  ferric  oxide  per  nlloo,  alto  fifty  %~ 
of  mixed  crystalline  nlptaale^  oc  nltt  of 
nesia,  lime,  and  soda. 
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SURVEYORS'    AND    SANITARY 
INSPECTORS'    REPORTS. 

Bakton  Ecclis.— Mi.  Heywood,  ihe  turvcyor  of  thu 
Sttriet,  enumerates  id  his  report  the  namber  of  ■treelfc 
>bich  were  sewered  *nd  ^*M  in  l^^Z-  ""^  records  ha* 
■Mn^r  plans  of  new  bnildings  were  passed.  Foni  add), 
fiooal  coHDections  were  made  bclween  tbe  shallow  sewei 
Ind  the  deep  one  in  Eccles  to  prevent  the  flooding  of 
Bdlan,  aod  a  nnmber  of  stonn  and  other  grids  were  fixed 
daring  the  year.  The  report  of  Che  sanitary  inspector, 
Mr.  l.ee,  indicates  that  particular  vigilance  was  exercised 
h  aectifing  the  traprnng  of  gullies  and  the  filing  of  venli- 
lUioK  shafts  to  soil-pipes.  A  distinct  improvement  wai 
Ihe  lUvenion  of  the  drains  of  a  con^derable  number  of 
hMUe^  which  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  a'low  the 
acw^e  to  Sow  into  waieicoarscs,  and  theii  connection 
witfa  the  main  sewer.  The  removal  of  refuse  seems  to 
n  fiurly  well  performed  ;  but  Me.  Lee  regrets  that 
ilutants  cannot  be  persuaded  to  exeicisc  more 
^aonany  by  consoming  the  cindeit  and  keeping  tbe  rub- 
tUi  oat  of  the  ashpits,  which  would  coiuiderably  reduce 
aike  the  nuisance  and  expense. 

B1.ACKPOOI.. — Mr.  MacDonald's  report  coniiiis  of  a 
■tat^ment  of  the  nuisances  abated  by  him  in  1S83,  which 
•■oanted  to  no  lest  than  19,395.  In  this  number,  how- 
cvn,  the  inspei:tor  includes  the  emptying  and  purllying  of 
93,cai  ashpits  and  tubs,  and  ihc  femoval  of  6,564  loads 
of  ashes.  The  principal  work  of  the  year  tacluded  the 
■*«'™~t  of  thirty  houses  into  the  main  tewers,  the  tiap- 
|fag  of  thirty  down-ipouts,  Ihe  disconnection  of  forty 
^fOftboae  pipes,  the  fumitbing  of  eighteen  huuses  with  a 
draper  topply  of  water,  and  the  erection  of  twenty  closets. 
Kfiy  manure  middens  were  removed,  twelve  cellars  wete 
Jits  weie  reconstructed.  On  the 
work  seems  to  have  been  salisractorily 
ruiare  re  oris  Mr.  MacDonald  would  do 
to  supplement  his  statement  with  some  comments  or 


Cheltknhah. — Mr.  Long  lepoils  that  in  18S3  he 
baaed  a  Urge  number  of  noiices,  of  which  173  required 
Ihc  opening,  cleansing,  or  trapping  of  drains,  75  the 
MHOval  of  pigs,  lao  the  limewashing  of  cottages  and 
■Inwli.  13  the  abatement  of  overcrowding,  17  the  re- 
jpiiring  of  pumps,  and  four  the  provision  of  water.  It 
wmU  be  desirable,  however,  that  the  report  should  state 
ae  result  nf  these  notices,  as  in  (he  absence  of  this  infor- 
Vatkn  it  is  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  appraise  (he 
«]ac  of  the  inspector's  work.  The  sanitaiy  organisation 
of  Cheltenham  IS,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  particularly  goud  ; 
hnt  it  is  belter  to  put  there&ulls  of  work  upon  record. 

DuNDEE-^In  his  report  for  1883,  ivhich  is  well  and 
fiBCticUly  written,  Mr.  Kinnear  dwells  at  length  upon  the 
«*Us  arising  from  defective  plumi.ing  which  were  observed 
by  him  during  the  year.  Altogether  there  were  180 
dvcUings  examined  on  this  account,  and  with  bat  five 
«aeep(iona  all  were  found  in  need  ofimpiovemeoi  through 
4ifeGtive  material,  and  sometimes  through  Ihe  carelessness 
OK  malictoiuness  of  the  occupants.  In  twelve  of  the 
boMe*  it  was  oeccssaiy  to  replace  the  eiisting  water- 
atoaets  with  new  ones,  a<<d  eighteen  old  dwellings,  which 
fctmwty  had  no  conveniences  whatever,  were  provided 
vilh  closeu  on  the  wash-out  piinciple.  The  cesspools  or 
walei.«cals  under,  and  the  toll-pipe  piping  from  a  number 
4tf  cltaets  and  sinks  within  houses,  were  badly  perforated 
«rith  bolts,  leaving  a  free  passage  for  gas  liom  the  sever 
M  Miter  the  houses.  The  complaints  lodged  at  the  oflice 
^tn  pnncipally  from  this  cause.  In  a  laige  proportion  of 
Ae  Ind-pipiag  and  cesspools,  or  water-seals  taken  out, 
aaMCrotu  corroded  holes  were  found,  clearly  traceable  to 
tlw  action  ofiewerair.  Tradesmen,  Mr.  Kinneat  adds, 
«eK  not  ^together  free  from  blame  for  the  imperfect 
woritmanahlp  and  light  lead  material  which  was  frequently  ] 


s  removed.  Con^er- 
1  the  drainage.  Out  a 
total  of  170  duellings  examined,  five  only  were  found  ir 
anything  like  a  wholesome  condition,  Tbe  drains  of  the 
other  165  were  so  imperfect  in  workmanship  as  to  neces. 
siiatc  considerable  repairs  or  total  reconstruction.  To  do 
this,  1,613  yards  of  new  gljzed  firc'clay  4,  6,  and  9-inch 
pipes  were  used,  and  894  yards  reliid  and  properly 
jomted.  In  addition,  98  ventilating  traps,  having  fresh 
air  perforated  iriHi  inlet  plates,  were  placed  upon  the 
drains,  to  isolate  the  btilldittgs  from  all  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  main  sewer.  In  other  respects  sanitary 
improvements  were  rapidly  pushed  on,  wbilal  the  dairies 
and  milkshops,  common  lodging-houses,  &c,  did  not 
escape  a  close  Inspection,  regard  also  being  had  10  the 
abatement  of  smoke  nuisances.  The  year  under  notice 
leems,    indeed,   to   have   been  a   laborious  one   for  Mr. 

Gov  AN. —The  yearljr  tlaiistlcol  tables  prepared  by  Mr. 
McKay,  the  sanitary  inspector  for  the  Burgh  of  Govan, 
present  a  great  variety  of  work  performed  1^  the  deport- 
ment. The  report  is  divided  into  nine  different  heads, 
beginning  with  infectious  diseases,  of  which  there  were 
349  cases  registered,  430  apartments  (umlgated  and  white- 
washed, the  clothing  of  350  families  noshed  and  diiin- 
tected.  1,058  visits  made  to  houses  in  infected  localities, 
and  359  notices  tent  to  School  Board  and  teachers  regard- 
ing infected  houses.  There  were  l,  107  nuisances  removied, 
of  which  453  refer  to  drainage.  Siity-one  nrw  houses 
have  been  placed  on  the  register  of  '  bouses  let  in  lodg- 
ings,' while  653  daily  and  307  nightly  visits  were  made 
to  enforce  ventitalion  and  cleanliness  and  prevent  over- 
crowding ;  5.363  reports  were  sent  to  the  cteaosing  con- 
tractor, and  348  occupiers  in  tenements  were  notified  to 
sweep  and  clean  back  courts.  Under  the  beading  ol 
'  Unwholesome  Food  and  Sale  o(  Food  and  Drugs  Acts' 
we  find  21  inspections  under  the  former  and  7  samples 
procured  under  the  latter.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  amount  of  alterations  efTiCied  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Cattle  Imbeds  Act  in  providing  or  repairing  floorings, 
giipps,  drainage,  &c  The  smoke  test  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  employed,  as  178  houses  had  their  drainage  tested, 
resulting  in  the  removal  of  ofleniive  smells  and  other 
defects.  A  very  important  suggestion  has  been  made  hj 
Mr.  McKay  in  effecting  an  atrangement  whereby  eveiy 
death  from  infectious  disease  should  be  dally  reported  to 
him,  which  we  believe  has  received  the  sanction  of  (he 
Board. 

Heboen  Briixie.— Mr.  Smith  reports  that  the  stmc- 
ttiral  works  carried  out  during  1S83  for  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  district  were  of  more  than  usual 
magnitude  and  importance.  The  most  consfucnons  and 
costly  undettaking  of  this  kind  was  the  draining  and  paving 
of  several  streets  ;  whilst  in  a  number  of  others,  in  wbi-h 
tbe  drains  were  laid  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  the  pipes 
were  token  up  and  larger  ones  bied  in  their  place.  In 
addition  to  this,  57  house-drains  were  repaired  or  entirely 
replaced,  46  were  trapped  and  18  disconnected.  The 
uumber  of  nuisances  dealt  with  amounted  to  169,  of  which 
50  arose  from  offensive  accumulations,  3]  from  defective 
privies,  and  81  from  choked  or  otherwise  imperfect  drains. 
The  scavengers  emptiet)  3,606  clbset-tubs,  as  against  3,080 
in  the  previous  year,  and  removed  360  loads  of  ashes  and 
other  refuse,  trequent  visits  were  paid  by  the  Inspector 
\o  the  common  lodging-houses,  and  in  iwos<Jme  important 
improvements  were  carried  out. 

Ipswich.— Mr.  Moss  reports  that  in  1883  he  inspected 
3,844  houses  and  premises,  and  issued  341  noiices  for  Ihe 
lemoval  of  nuisances  01  the  execution  of  minor  sanitary 
improvements,  all  of  which  were  attended  to.  As  many 
IS  333  private  drains  were  reconstructed,  repaired, 
cleansed,  and  trapped,  and  a  ':onslderable  number  eA 
privies  were  ottered  for  the  better.  In  nine  cases  the 
public  supply  of  water  was  laid  on  to  dwellings,  and  two 
polluted  welit  were  clooed.     Some  trouble  seems  10  have 
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been  caused  by  the  improper  keeping  of  nnimats  ;  but  in 
DO  cast,  either  as  regards  these  or  other  nuisances,  was  it 
necessary  to  resoit  10  legal  proceedings  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  tbe  inspector's  reqiiiTemenls. 

Knaresuorouch  Rural.— In  his  annual  statement  Tor 
1SS4  Mr.  Gray,  ihe  sanitary  inspector,  reports  that  634 
nuisancer  had  been  recognised  and  634  formal  notices 
issued.  66  houses  disinfected,  l[>9  complaints  registered, 
14  wells  cleaned  out  and  eRectually  covered,  4  new  wells 
sunk  in  pursuance  of  Water  Act,  615  nuisances  removed, 
and  1,385  yards  of  new  drains  bad  lieen  laid.  Four 
snmples  of  milk  had  been  tested  by  Ihe  public  analyst  and 
found  pure.  Certain  minor  matters,  to  w-hicb  the  attention 
of  the  authority  was  directed  in  the  report,  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Leeds.  -  That  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  work  was  got 
through  by  the  officials  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  this 
borough  in  1S83,  the  fact  lh>l  somelbing  like  15,000 
houses  were  inspected  sufficiently  proves.  Yet  Ihe  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Newhouse,  confesses  that  he  does  not  feel 
satisfied  with  this  relum,  large  though  it  be,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  he  states,  that  it  is  in  the  house  itself  that  the 
most  serious  evils  which  the  department  has  10  contend 
wilb  arise.  He  thinks,  however,  that  with  Ibe  limited 
power  local  auihorities  possess  under  the  present  Acts, 
more  cannot  be  done ;  but  he  hopes  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  their  powers  in  this  respect  will  be  enhirged. 
Another  difficulty  is  mel  with  in  dealing  with  the  drainage 
of  houses  both  old  and  new.  A  dwelling-hou-e,  to  be 
properly  drained,  should  have  the  connection  with  the 
sewer  completely  cut  off  by  running  the  sink'pipe  on  to 
Ihe  surface,  and  then  near  to,  but  not  into,  a  cully  with 
intercepting  ventilators.  In  Leeds,  however,  this  object 
can  rarely  be  attained,  owing  to  the  exii.|ing  plan  of  back- 
to-back  houses,  which  are  flush  with  the  sireels.  Ex- 
tended powers  are  nepded  lo  compel  owners  of  property  to 
make  improvements  in  this  direction.  While  admitting 
that  Ihe  Older  in  Council  for  the  Inspection  of  Cowsheds, . 
Dairies,  &c.,  is  right  in  making  it  incumbent  upon  local 
authorities  to  inspect  such  places,  and  order  the  alterations 
required  10  put  them  into  a  proper  saniiary  condition,  Mr. 
Newhouse  is  of  opinion,  at  Ihe  same  time,  thai  it  is  agreat 
injustice  to  Ibe  occupiers  (o  make  htm,  and  not  the  owner, 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  altera- 
tions and  repairs  before  Ihe  premises  can  be  registered. 


who  had  to  see  to  the  removal  of  312  cases  of  this  disease, 
and  the  disinfection  of  33  houses  and  of  i,iiz  articles  of 
clothing  and  bedding.  In  addition  to  this,  a  lai^e  number 
of  nuisances  were  abated,  which  arose  for  the  most  part 
from  defective  drainage.  In  19  houses  the  closets  were 
improved,  and  in  9  a  proper  supply  of  water  was  provided. 
The  concracior  for  the  removal  of  refuse  and  night  soil 
seems  to  have  done  his  work  well,  but  several  nuisances 
arose  from  the  carriage  of  offensive  matter  through  Ihe 
streets.  The  report  concludes  with  some  tables  of  local 
Interest,  including  Ihe  number  of  admissions  to  tbe  hos- 
pital and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  interments  in  ihe 


Newcastle.  — The  annual  report  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Clark, 
chief  inspector  of  nuisances,  presented  to  the  Town  Im- 
provement Corotnittee  of  the  Corporation,  shows  that 
during  ihe  past  year  1,344  complaints  were  received,  9,879 
notices  were  served,  exclusive  of  2,063  letters  wiitlen,  and 
3,918  special  inspections  were  made.  The  number  of 
streets  inspected  was  531 ;  houses,  10,831  ;  and  tenements, 
14,899.  There  arrived  and  were  inspected  during  the 
year  236  boats,  with  39,932  packages  offish,  being  a  con- 
siderable increase  on  the  previous  year.  We  also  learn 
with  much  satisfaction  that  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  institute  magisterial  proceedings  during  the  year,  as 
owners  and  agents  of  property  have,  upon  lull  explanation 
of  requirements  being  given,  willingly  done  all  the  neces- 
itay  works.     May  we  add— O'.hei  distiicts,  please  copy. 


SaLTLey.— Mr.  Payne's  report,  which  is  in  the  fixm  ol 
astaiement,  shows  Ihal  sanitary  work  was  activdj  canwi 
on  in  this  district  during  1S83.  The  public  nici  apply 
was  extended  to  43  houses,  and  36  drains  were  coanrcd 
with  Ihe  main  sewer,  57  being  cleansed,  altered,  lad 
repaired.  Proper  r^ard  was  had  lo  the  removal  of  niae, 
946  privy  pans  and  740  ashpits  having  been  emprd 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Payne  issued  114  notice  b  ik 
abatement  of  nuisances,  which,  with  four  eiceptiai^ 
received  attention.  The  plans  for  the  building  and  iIko- 
tion  of  43  dwellings  were  approved,  and  tbe  sUugbla. 
homes  and  bakehouses  were  periodically  inspected. 

ScARBOKOUGK. — Few  sanitary  inspecton  hare  bca 
able  to  record  the  perrormaDCe  of  so  much  usefiil  uA 
permanent  work  as  Mr.  Finlay  chronicles  in  bit  last  icpKl 
on  this  popular  health-resort.  Especial  atlentioD  m 
directed  to  altering  the  defective  sanitary  arrangetneiits  1^ 
private  dwellings,  and  the  inspector  obsenes  with  satii- 
faction  that  there  are  now  many  person*  who  reeogmwtke 
need  of  sanilaiion. .  Out  of  a  total  of  1,854  booses  ii- 
spected,  72  certificates  of  sanitary  excellence  were  graated 
to  lodging-house  keepers.  As  many  as  50a  paD-ckMi 
were  altered  on  an  improved  plan,  and  a  large  numban' 
soil-pipes  were  brought  outside  and  properly  ventililaL 
In  432  houses  sanitary  gullies  were  fixed  in  tbe  pticc  <f 
old  and  dilapidated  brick  ones,  nine  large  cesspools  tal 
three  wells  were  abolished  ;  upwards  of  50  rain-nU 
cisterns  under  dnelling-room  Hoon  were  done  away  wid, 
and  30  old  brick  d  rains  were  destroyed,  and  sanitary  pipe- 
drains    laid    in    their    place.      Care    was  taken  tr    ~^^ 


enforce  the  by-laws  relating  to  slaughterhouses,  bi 
&c.,  and  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  on  offensire  dob- 
nesses.  Mr.  Finlay's  report,  which  deserves  a  wad  li 
praise  for  its  excellent  arrangemenl,  concladei  wiih  u 
account  of  the  system  of  refuse  removal  and  street  ■KUam 
and  cleansing,  and  some  useful  statistical  tables. 

Shipley. — Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  been  unnmfir 
active  in  Ibis  district,  and  his  report  for  1883  cootiim  a 
lengthy  list  of  the  improvements  effected  during  the  jol 
Thus  he  records  that  as  many  as  987  siok-pipet  nm 
either  trapped  or  disconnected,  and  Ihat  a  chai^  for  tkc 
belter  was  made  in  the  drains  of  50  houses.  A  liip 
number  of  nuisances  arising  from  offensive 
were  immediately  abated,  and  3,ooo  tiotice 
the  inhabitants,  warning  them  of  ibe  danger  of  p 
masses  of  filth  near  their  dwellings.  In  commoo  «■■ 
many  other  inspectors,  Mr.  Smith  found  that  many  of  te 
better-class  houses  were  in  a  far  worse  sanitary  condiliat 
than  cottages,  as  for  the  most  part  they  had  dangena 
soil-pipes  inside  the  dwelling,  which  bad  become  pci- 
foraled,  worm-eaten,  or  so  destroyed  as  to  i^dily  pmat 
of  the  escape  of  sewer-gas.  Tliere  were  346  nolias 
issued  during  the  year  for  the  abatement  of  noiiancet,  cf 
which  133  bad  been  complied  with   at   the  date  of  the 

ToDHORDEN. — In  reporting  that  the  sanitary  eoodilii* 
of  his  district  was  fairly  satisfactory  at  the  dose  o(  1SS3, 
Mr.  Blackburn  notes  with  satisbction  that  some  of  ik 
owners  of  property,  as  well  as  the  occofHCn,  have  co- 
operated with  him  in  removing,  and  in  a  number  of  oMS 
preventing  nuisances.  As  many  ax  31,460  privietaot 
emptied  during  the  year,  but  the  mode  of  removal  doe* 
not  seem  of  the  b^l.  Five  street  sewers  were  lakt  or 
repaired,  and  37  house  drains  were  cleansed  and  gOo- 
wise  improved.  As  in  the  previous  year  thm  •ete 
several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  arose  from  the  cw- 
sumption  of  polluted  water,  and  scarlatina  assamed  at  oe 
time  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic.  Proper  legiid  ■■ 
had  to  the  disinfection  of  infected  houses,  and  in  olhet 
respects  the  sanitary  wel£ue  of  the  district  leceifel 
attention. 

Walsall.— An  enormous  nnmber  of  ntntaaeet  ao* 
abated  in  (his  borough  by  tbe  sanitary  ii^iectot^  HcM*. 
Stephens  and  Harries,  whose  joint  repMt  coontt  cf  • 
number  of  statistical  tables  with  occascoal  o  '' 
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DO  10  the  temoval  of  unsanitary  conditions,  287 
s  were  supplied  with  water,  1,644  yards  of  new  drains 
laid,  14  privies,  32  ashpits,  and  107  water-closets 
erected,  and  16S  house  drains  trapped.  A  systematic 
^on  of  the  borough  involved  the  visiting  and 
nation  of  no  fewer  than  8,889  dwellings,  and  led  to 
-Trying  out  of  niany  useful  hanilary  imptovemFnls. 
ask  of  collecting  samples  of  fiiod  and  drugs  seems  to 
been  eRicienlly  performed,  and  an  examination  of  the 
supply  led  to  the  detection  and  des'ruciinn  of  much 
fas  unwholesome  and  unlit  for  food.  The  borough 
nvaded  with  a  serious  epidemic  of  scarlatina,  and  in 
onnectioD  a  warm  tribuie  is  paid  to  the  inspectors 
:  health-officer  who  observe-,  that  be  cannot  ade- 
ly  express  his  admiration  of  the  zeal  with  which, 
;  an  anxious  period,  theie  officers  laboured  night  and 
I  prevent  the  infection  spreading. 
,iiri\"c;ton. — The  scavenging  of  this  borough  re- 
I  particular  attention  in  iSSj,  and  there  now  remains 
.tie  cause  fur  complaint,  which  in  previous  years  was 
inlly  heard.  This  end  has  been  largely  brought 
by  the  gradual  extension  of  ibe  pail  system,  which 
rst  commenced  in  August  1S72,  when  there  were 
loseti  of  this  kind  in  the  town.  There  ate  now  7.537 
in  use,  the  number  of  midden-privies  having  been 
ed  to  99.  As  many  as  4oznuisances  were  abated  by 
Jonnan,  the  inspector,  whose  vigilance  in  the  de- 
n  of  unwholesome  meat  deserves  a  special  word  of 
.  An  inspection  of  the  common  lodging-houses  led 
'  punishment  of  nine  owners  for  inlringing  the  by- 
by  the  infliction  of  fines  amounting  to  i<^.  The 
i  which  concludes  with  some  information  of  local 
St,  does  not  deal  so  fully  with  the  nature  of  the 
ices  abated  as  could  be  wished. 
;dneshurv,  -This  report  is  above  the  average,  for, 
iition  to  recording  the  actual  work  performed  during 
ur,  Mr.  Coney  appends  some  remarks  as  to  the 
of  the  various  improvements.  He  reports  that  on 
encing  his  duties  he  found  a  large  number  of  ash- 
rom  which  liquid  filth  was  leaking.  He  therefore 
ed  special  atienlion  to  the  matter,  with  the  result  of 
ng  a  more  systematic  emptying  and  cleansing.  The 
3  of  lending  whitewash  brushes  was  much  appre- 
.  by  the  inhabitants,  as  many  as  4S1  brushes  having 
lent  and  re -lent  during  18S3-  The  markets,  common 
ig-houses.  and  slaughter-houses  were  periodically 
i,  and  found  to  be  in  a  fairly  aatiafaetory  condition. 
ge  number  of  minor  improvements,  such  as  the  tiap- 
}f  drains,  repairing  yards,  altering  ashpits,  &c,  were 
d  out  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  Coney  reports  that 
e  most  part  he  found  owners  of  properly  quite  willine 
□ply  with  the  notices  served  upon  them,  and  although 
uisances  were  registered  and  270  notices  issued  by 
in  no  case  was  it  necessary  to  resort  to  l^al  pro- 
'6*- 

(EXHAM  Union  (Rubal)  Northern  Dis- 
"S. — In  his  annual  report  for  iSSj  the  inspector 
is  district,  Mr.  H.  Davies,  states  that  the  greatest 
Uty  which  he  has  to  contend  with  is  the  removal 
igiunt  water.  It  is  evident  from  this  statement 
the  district  is  very  imperfectly  drained,  and  that 
is  utgent  need  for  an  improved  system  of  scwers- 
satisbctory  to  find  that  some  etforts  were  made 
is  direction  during  the  past  year ;  and  thai,  in 
on  to  167  houses  being  connected  with  the  main 
5,  114  notices  were  given  to  make,  repair,  or  ailer 
1,  and  that  33  new  drains  were  actually  made,  while 
me  ol  the  other  cases  improvements  wete  effected, 
remaining  work  comprised  the  condemnation  of 
I    houses  as   unlit    for  habitation,   the 
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1,520.  (1884.)  Improvements  in  Water-wastx 
Preventers.  B.  Haigh,  Cubitt  Town,  Middleseit, 
[(>d.\ — This  contrivance  consists  of  a  syphon  arrangement 
for  the  ordinary  flush,  and  also  for  an  after  flush  where 
required,  A  draw  chain  working  over  a  pulley  raisei  a 
plunger  within  a  cylinder.     On  the  top  of  this  plunger  a 


pipe,  and  then  opens  the  passages  in  the  plung.  ,  .  . 
current  of  water,  thus  making  the  syphon  and  discharging 
the  required  water,  the  plunger  and  disc  then  dropping 
back  to  their  original  place.  The  small  syphon-pipe  Ii>r 
after-flu^h  is  within  the  main  discha^e-pipe,  and  is  set  in 
motion  by  the  vacuum  formed  in  the  main  pipe  from  the 
ordinary  flush. 

3,347.  (1884.)  Improvements  in  the  Constkuc-' 
TioN  OF  Stench-traps  for  Sanitarv  and  othek 
Purposes.  T.  S.  Truss,  Chiswick,  Middlesex.  [W.]— 
These  improvements  relate  to  the  construction  of  stench- 
traps  with  spindle- valves  that  form  the  seal  for  such  traps 
independent  of  any  liquid,  and  also  prevent  any  fluid 
entering  such  traps  by  their  outlet-pipes  from  ascending 
through  such  traps.  Fig.  I  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  a 
stench'trnp  constructed  according  to  the  first  part  of  the 
said  improvements,  in  which  a  is  the  box,  and  *  is  the  out- 
let pipe,  and  (  is  the  cap  on  the  top  of  the  box  a,  and  d  a 
the  socket  formed  in  such  cap  for  the  spindle  e,  attached 


^n 
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of  s< 


y-two  new  pnvies,  : 

les  into  pan-closels,  the  removal  of  eightecu  pii^sucs, 
he  cleansing  of  some  half  a  mile  of  ditches  where 
:e  had  lodged.  Notices  were  served  to  constract 
s,  and  to  provide  ventilation  )  but  without  detailed 
VB  very  tittle  (the  inspector  states)  can  be  enforced. 


to  the  valve/  to  work  in,  and  ^  is  the  end  of  the  inlet 

pipe  A,  that  is  within  the  box  a,  on  which  end  of  such 
inlet-pipe  ihe  valve  /  acts,  and  i  is  the  end  of  the  inlet- 
pipe  *,  that  is  outwde  of  the  box  a.  Figs.  3  and  3  are 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  two  parts  of  the  body  core  for 
forming  the  interior  of  the  box  and  outlet-pipe  and  the  ex- 
terior of  the  inlet-pipe  that  is  within  the  box  ;  and  fig.  4, 
is  a  longiindinal  plan  of  the  cote  for  forming  the  interioc 
of  the  inlet-jripe,  in  which  figi.  k  is  one-half  of  such  body 
core,  and  I  is  the  other  half  of  the  same,  and  m  is  the  rece» 
therein  tor  the  print  «  on  the  end  of  the  inlet-pipe  core  • 
to  rest  in  i  and  r  r  is  the  space  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
core  i  and  /,  that  forms  the  end  g  of  the  inlet-pipe  A  that 
is  within  the  box  a. 

3,754,  (1884.)  •  Improvements  m  Attacmimo 
Watbr-closet  Basins  to  their  Traps  :  H.  Coholly, 
London.     [W.]— The  object  of  this  mventJoo  i»  toattad 
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waXec'cloMt  buins  to  the  separate  traps  Ihereof  in  inch  a 
■nanner  ihat  the  trap  cao  be  fixed  in  any  required  position 
in  respect  of  ihe  basin,  thereby  allowing  one  to  place  and 
erect  the  said  basin  in  that  position  in  regard  to  the  loil- 
pipc  as  ras-y  be  necessary  or  convenient  in  each  particular 
case  without  It  being  obligatory,  a<i  is  usually  the  case,  to 
form  the  trap  in  a  special  particular  manner  for  each  ap- 
paratus. This  object  is  carried  out  bjp  interposing  between 
the  water-clotet  basin  and  the  separate  trap  thereof  a 
collar  or  short  piece  of  pipe  of  the  required  shape  aod 
lengtli  and  site  in  cross  section  and  the  several  parts  of  the 
basin  and  the  collai  and  the  trap  are  connected  and 
attached  together,  as  is  hcreinaRer  described.  Fig.  I  is 
an  elevation  of  the  closet,  and  lig.  3  is  a  horizontal  section 
thereof  lalcen  at  a  J  in   fig.  I.     A   is   the  close!  basin. 


tietween  which  basin  and  the  separate  trap  b  thereof  be 
interposes  the  collar  or  shod  piece  of  pipe  c  of  the  required 
dimensions,  in  which  collar  c  is  the  boitoro  valve  of  Ihe 
«lotet  ba^o  actuated  by  the  lever  d.  On  each  end  of  this 
collar  c  he  forms  a  flange,  and  the  upper  flange  e  is  made 
of  the  tame  shape  as  the  oidinaiy  or  other  flange  formed 
OD  or  fitted  to  the  bottom  or  neck  of  the  basin  a,  and  the 
Mid  flange  B  is  secured  thereto  In  any  convenient  and 
anitable  manner,  preferably  by  screw  bolts  and  nuts,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  lower  flange  F  of  the  collar 
C  is  made  of  a  circnlal  or  aonnlar  shape,  and  it  secured  to 
a  conespooding  and  similar  flange  c  formed  on  the  end  of 
the  separate  trap  B  in  any  convenient  manner,  to  allow  the 
■aid  trap  b  to  be  flied  in  the  required  position  in  r^pect 
of  the  basin  A,  so  as  to  lead  direct  to  the  soil-pipe.  These 
two  flanges  F  and  G  may  be  secured  together  b;  clips  on 
their  outer  peripheries  or  otherwise,  but  he  prefers  the 
method  shown  in  the  drawing.  According  to  this  method 
he  forms  in  one  of  these  two  flanges  F  and  g,  preferably  in 
the  flange  r  on  the  collar  c,  a  series  of  slots  H  and  the 
bolls  1.  which  are  passed  through  holes  in  the  other  flange, 
preferably  in  the  flange  c  on  the  trap  B,  pass  also  through 
these  slots  h,  and  can  travel  along  the  same,  being  secured 
above  by  screw  nuts.  Thus  and  in  this  manner  Ihc  trap  B 
can  be  fixed  in  any  required  position  in  respect  of  the 
baiinA. 

3,814.  (1884.]  Imfroveuknts  in  Drain  Traps, 
Crease  Trap,  &c.  r  W.  II.  Tylor,  London,  [W.]— In 
Ibe  drawings  hereto  annexed  fig.  r  illustrates  an  ordinaiy 
disconnecloi  trap,  to  Ihe  socket- branch  (a)  of  which 
definite  eilension  pieces  may  be  applied.  Figs.  2,  3,  4, 
5,  and  6  show  various  forms  and  arrangements  of  the 
otension  pieces,  and  figs.  7  and  8  show  ventilating 
gratings  applicable  for  use  with  Ihe  said  extension  pieces. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  plain  extension  piece,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  adapted  to  be  placed  in  the  socket  a  of  the  dis- 
connector leap  (fig.  i),  the  upper  end  being  provided  with 
•ocket  or  recess  (B)  to  receive  the  usual  air  inlet  grating 
(lig.  7  or  8),  or  another  similar  extension  piece  (fig.  3) 
above  it,  according  to  circunuianees.  Fie.  4  shows  a 
aiaiiJar  exienraon  piece,  provided  with  a  socket  (c)  for  an 
air  inlel  pipe  at  its  ude  or  other  position.     Fig.  5  shows  a 


similar  exteniion  juece  adapted  to  receive  a  leadis  Mil- 
pipe  direct  into  ill  socket  (n)  at  Ibe  lop,  Tbiseit^Boo 
piece  may  also  be  provided  with  a  socket  or  other  pn- 


paration  (c)  lo  re 
device.  Where  it  is  desired  t< 
^nks  into  disconnector  traps  he  uses  special  pecc^  ^ 
as  that  shown  al  fig.  6,  provided  with  a  downward!}  lol 
pipe  (a),  shown  in  dotted  lines,  coniiecled  with  the  ialD 
opening  (f)  by  which  the  waste  enters  from  Ihe  tatlio 
sink  ;  c  in  this  figure  represents  the  socket  or  otha  (re- 
paration for  the  air  inlet  pipe,  as  in  fig*.  4  and  5.  Wha 
the  soil-pipe  discharges  into  an  open  extensioB  piece  Ik 
notched  grating  (fig.  8}  is  employed,  nuile«d  ti  iha 
shown  at  fig.  7.  By  the-e  amngemenis  discoanectgt 
traps  can  be  connected  with  the  surlace,  or  otheiwiK 
ventilated  with  great  facility,  as  Ihe  extensions  uc 
adapted  lo  fit  into  one  another,  so  that  if  one  [nece  is  dK 
sufficient  two  or  more  can  be  comtuned  tofetber.  The 
improvements,  so  &r  as  they  relate  to  traps  for  scpsntiiic 
fat  from  liquids,  are  shown  in  figs.  9  and  iol  a  is  a  bra 
with  a  cover,  B,  fixed  airtight  thereto,  c  is  a  paiiitioa 
crossing  the  box,  a,  and  extending  upwards  from  ihc 
bottom  to  a  height  about  equal  to  or  a  little  higher  ihtt 
that  of  the  lop  of  the  outlet  <^>eoing  d.  The  ^et  t  to 
the  box  is  bent  downwards  mside  the  box,  and  made 
oblong  at  the  lower  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  id,  or  it  may  be 
made  otherwise.  The  liquid  with  Ibe  &t  enters  at  e.  lod 
strikes  the  separating  pUte  F,  causing  the  fiit  to  be  borika 
Dp  into  small  pieces,  detached  from  the  liquid  and  allov' 
ing  it  lo  float  to  the  lop.  The  liquid  then  passci  aDdcr 
the  separator  plate  (F)  towards  the  outlet,  and  strikes  the 
above-mentioned  partition  c,  caosii^  still  further  sepantita 
of  lai,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  liquid,  and  ibetitut 
flows  over  the  top  of  the  partition  C,  to  the  outlet  opesiif 
D.  Tbis  outlet  opening,  d,  for  liquid  is  placed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  A,  at  the  end  opponte  to  thai  at  whici 
it  entered,  and  is  trapped  by  the  trap,  a,  the  overflow 
pipe,  H ,  from  which  is  placed,  as  shown,  at  a  soor>bit 
higher  level  than  the  opening,  d.  i  ii  ■  bandbok  k» 
cleaning  out  the  trap,  G,  which  handhole  may  be  dosoL 
when  not  in  use,  by  the  plug,  J.  Tbe  &t,  beii^  reisioed 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  tbe  bua,  a,  oaii* 
escape  by  the  opening,  D,  beoose  the  snrbce  of  the  oil 
liquid  is  maintained  above  it  by  the  ti«p,  g,  utd  cm  i* 
removed  al  p'easure  after  liflitlg  the  cover,  B. 

6,014.  (1884.)  IMPROVBD  Vrntiuvtor:  W.CowiU. 
Blackburn,  Lancashire.  [4i£] — Fig.  I  ia  a  fiMiI  ekiiii* 
showing   four  vanes,  and  Fig.  3  b  aa  end  etcfUioa  ■ 
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<D  of  fig.  t.  Ttiit  iiDprOTed  ventilator  coiuiiti  of  a 
ike  iaaa  a,  open  lowaidi  ihe  back  ;  to  the  front  ue 
I  or  flapi,  B,  with  air  fpacei,  c,  belweeo  each  vane  or 
the  flaps  or  vanei  arc  st  an  angte,  and  tlie  bottom  of 
Tane  or  flap  projects  below  the  top  of  the  next  iowci 


01  llap,  and  tbc  bottom  flap  partes  below  the  bottom 
le  box  or  frame  of  the  vealilatot,  and  so,  whilst  ad- 
vg  cold  air,  or  allowing  the  escape  of  warm  air,  ex- 
a  all  rain  bdcI  moistnre.  The  venlilfttors  are  made  in 
J  cir  earthenware,  and  are  used  for  cellan  and  other 
I  of  buildings,  outside  or  in ;  lor  outer  walls  thejr  are 
Inable,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  raio  to  be  driven  in, 
there  is  also  a  much  stronger  ventilation  or  iadiai^ht 
Eih  air,  also  bj  placing  tbem  riear  the  ceiling  tbcf  will 
r  off  the  hot  and  fbnl  air. 
^>6S.    (1884.)    Ah  Improved  Constkuction  ok 

ANGEUENT  OF  APPARATUS  FOB  VENTILATION  OF 
JNS,  TUNNILS,  AND  CULVSRT^,  AND  DlSIKFECTION 

kwAGS  AND  Other  Gases  :  E.  MiixiLEV,  London 
itutioo,  London.  [611'.] — The  patentee  desciibes  and 
ts  an  apparatus  for  containing  a  disinfecting  liquid 
icable  for  use  in  the  manhole  of  a  venlilaling  ifaalt  of  a 
:r,  Of  for  fixing  directly  over  the  shaft  of  a  cesspool. 


Pica 


^res  I  and  a  show  its  application  to  a  soil-pipe 
[  lo  the  outside  of  a  wall  such  as  that  di  a  dmlling- 
t.  In  this  case  the  valve  H  is  arranged  at  the  top  of 
npe  G  and  is  nude  to  open  inwards  so  that  at  each 
1^  of  either  of  the  doseta,  the  down  rush  of  water 


cause*  the  valve  to  open  for  air  to  pass  down  with  It.  He 
has  shown  the  apparatus  A  about  level  with  the  lower 
closet  and  on  an  elbow  or  branch  of  the  soil-pipe,  but  it 
ma;  be  placed  at  any  convenient  position  or  on  the  out- 
side trap,  or  (he  branch  and  disinfecting  vessel  ma;  be 
within  the  close!  if  desired, 

10,301,  IVPKOVEMENTS  IN  APPABATUS  FOR  SUPPLY- 
ING Disinfectants  to  Water- clos its  &c.  G. 
Skuodek.  London.  [61/.]— The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  provide  an  apparatus  which  shiU  woik,  automali- 
cally,  sbatl  be  more  simple  in  construclian,  and  shall  give 
moie  perfect  results  than  an^  now  in  use.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  arrangement  of 
tubcK  and  case,  by  means  of  which  he  passes  a  portion  of 
the  (lushing  waiei  directl;  through  the  disinfecting  mate- 


To  char^  the  apparatus  the  cap  a  must  be  unscrewed 
and  the  disinfectant  placed  in  the  tube  r.  The  action  <A 
the  apparatus  is  as  follows.  When  the  water  for  flushing 
is  turned  on  io  the  flush  water  supply  main  or  pipe,  iwrt 
of  it  rushes  through  ibe  supply  pipe  I  into  H,  from  which 
it  passes  through  the  small  perforations  it  into  the  cylinder 
F  which  contains  the  disinfectant  {thus  before  it  can  paw 
to  Ihe  case  c  it  must  pass  directly  through  the  disiofeoant 
used),  and  thence  through  Ihe  hides /"  to  the  outn  case  or 
chamber  c  From  c  It  flows  to  the  water-doeet,  urinal, 
or  dtain,  after  being  thoroughly  charged  with  the  dia- 
infectant.  As  a  small  quantity  of  the  diunfectant  nay 
pass  through  the  small  perforations  in  (he  cylinder  F  and 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  c,  a  few  small  perforation!  are 
made  in  the  bent  lube  H  at  or  near  its  lower  end,  and  that 
Ihe  water  which  has  been  sianding  in  case  c  ii  stirred  up 
liy  the  rush  of  the  flushing  water,  and  any  diunfectant 
contained  tberein  made  use  of. 

iS,o68.  (1884.)  A  Clkansino-pipe  to  Overflow 
OF  Water-closet  Basins.  A.  Emanuel.  London. 
[41/.] — This  invention  consisti  of  a  deansing  pipe  to  over- 
Bow  of  vrater-doset  basins.  This  cleansing  pipe  A  B  ia 
attached  to  top  of  tupply  pipe  c,  and  is  carried  round  aide 
of  doset  basin  to  overflow  pipe  d,  the  water  from  tupptf 
pipe  keepii%  the  oveifiow  fully  charged  with  pure  water 
each  lime  thedoset  is  used,  Ihiia  insuring  a  perfect  trap  to 
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overflow  when  one  ii  fiKcd  to  it,  >nd  also  cleansing  the 
overflow  from  any  of  the  conleots  of  water-closet  that  may 
have  escaped  down  it.  This  cleansing  pipe  is  fixed  at  tap 
of  supply  pipe  and  not  at  the  bottom,  so  if  valve  at  supply 


\J-U 


FIC.I.  FIC.S  F'C    3 

leaks  the  water  does  not  escape  down  Ihe  cleansing  pipe 
but  runs  through  the  supply  pipe  into  the  water-closet 
basin,  and  is  thus  able  to  be  detecled.  The  cleansing 
pipe  can  be  placed  from  any  portion  of  an  outer  flushing 
rim  or  from  ihe  supply  pipe  to  ovecdow,  whatever  their 
position  on  the  water-closet  basin  may  be. 


1883. 

Claim.  —  I.  In  a  waier-closel,  the  combination  of  a 
chamber  to  teceive  a  suitable  chemical,  and  having  a  per- 
forated bottom,  and  a  pipe  for  conducting  water  to  the 
chamber  to  dissolve  the  chemical,  with  a  box  which  is 
filled  with  charcoal,  through  which  the  dissolved  chemical 


flows  into  the  waste-pipe.  z.  The  combination  ol  a 
chamber  to  receive  a  chemical,  and  having  a  perforated 
bottom,  a  pipe  for  conducting  water  into  the  chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  chemical,  and  a  chamber,  F, 
for  receiving  powdered  charcoal,  and  which  is  connected 
al  its  lower  end  with  the  waste-pipe,  with  a  chamber,  H, 
through  which  the  gases  are  conducted  from  the  waste- 
pipe  into  the  chamber  containing  charcoaL 

303,430.    Seweb-Tkap  :  John  W.  Griffin,  Buflalo, 
N.Y.    Issued  August  11,  1884. 


Claim. — I.  The  cooibiaalioo,  with  the  receiver  a,  pro- 
rided  with  the  discharge -opening  b,  of  a  ball-valve,  h, 
seated  in  an  annular  plate,  f,  arranged  below  the  discharge- 
opening  B.  2.  The  combination,  with  the  receiver  a, 
provide!  with  a  discharge-opening,  b,  having  an  elevated 
mouth,  j,  and  bcllc,  of  an  annular  ring,  K,  suspended  from 
bottom  of  the  receiver  A  by  bolts  g  and  sctew-nuls  ^,  and 
a  ball-valve,  h,  seated  in  the  annular  ting  v,  below  the 
djschar^-opening  H, 


Claim.— \.  In  a  unk-trap,  provided  with  tbcdu^ 
A,  the  pendeni  pipe  B,  and  the  discharge  pipe  c,  tbt  pu* 
litions  u  u,  extending  from  said  pipe  a  10  the  vaUigflbi 
chamber  A,  and  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pipt  B  to  « 
above  the  lowest  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  c,  aid  u 
opening  in  the  side  of  Ihc  pendent  portion  oI  the  f  17  t 
for  the  escape  therefrom  of  air  above  ihe  lower  edgs  i 
and  between  the  partitions  D  D.  i.  The  combiniiuii' 
the  chamber  A,  the  discharge  pipe  c,  the  pendeni  pipe*, 
having  a  portion  of  its  circumference  made  shorter  nil 
lower  end  than  the  other  portion,  and  the  panidiNU  c  l 
connecting  said  pipe  B  with  the  wall  of  the  chambaAU 
extending  downward  to  the  end  of  the  longest  part  oCaii 
pipe  B,  and  enclosing  the  cut  away  or  shortened  adt  of  I 
said  pipe. 

303,858.     Basin  Trap  Clearer  :  James  E.  KciiCf.     | 
Broolilyn,  N.Y.     Issued  August  19,  1S84- 

Claim.  —  I.  A  clearing  pipe  for  basio',  consisting  of  iIk 
flexible  pipe  n,  provided  at  one  end  with  a  hollas  tid- 
ing stopper,  whereby  the  waste  pipe  and  faucet  maf  '* 
connected.  Z.  A  clearing  pipe  for  ba^ns,  cousiitiii{  i 
the  flexible  pipe  g  and  the  disk  i  thereon.  3.  A  ban 
trap  clearer,  con^sting  of  a  flexible  tube  (c)  For  cnDoeoiil 
the  faucet  with  the  outlet  or  waste  pipe,  provided  il  (w 
end  with  a  hollow  flexible  stopper  R,  and  near  its  odKf 


end  with  a  flexible  disk  [,  whereby  the  clearer  is  idi^ 
to  be  applied  to  basins  haviiig  large  or  small  oudeti  tf 
simply  reversing  the  tube. 

303,821.  Safbtv  Fluid  Trap  :  Ruoulph  d'Hio- 
REUSE,  New  York,  N.Y.     Issued  August  19,  1S84. 

Claim.  —  I.  A  trap  for  waste-pipes,  wash-huin^  A^ 
combined  with  a  close  or  air-tight  vessel  for  wala  a 
liquid  disinfectant  or  deodoriser,  aod  provided  wiifaaA- 
charge  outlet,  which  communiotcs  with  the  intetiocaftk 
trap  between  the  overflow  or  discbarge  level  aod  tt' 
sealing  or  safety  level  thereof  whereby  the  water  ia  ik 
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irevented  from  fatUng  below  [he  dRDger  line,  inb- 
y  su  described.  I.  In  cambiaalioQ  with  a  trap, 
el  B,  constTucted  as  deacnbed,  and  having  a  dis- 


mtlet  which  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the 
ween  the  overflow  and  the  danger  levels,  and  pro- 
ilh  a  water-supply  pipe  and  devices  whereby  water 
admitted  thereto  and  air  discharged  (herefrom 
leously,  subalanlialiy  as  and  for  the  purpose  set 
Also  other  claims. 

36.  A NTi -Syphoning  Trap  :  Francis  William 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     Issued  September  9,  18S4. 


:. — The  combination  of  the  trap  pipe  c,  having 
contal  valve  seat  a,  the  valve  chamber  E  over  the 
*e  seal,  the  overflow  pipe  B,  leading  from  one  side 
valve  chamber,  the  vertical  valve  seat  b  at  the 
into  the  overflow  pipe,  and  formed  to  seat  a  ball 
nd  the  ball  valve  D,  whereby  the  valve  is  made  to 
S  sevcraj  purposes  of  closing  (he  trap  pipe  against 
d  flow,  of  closing  the  overflow  pipe  against 
ig  the  trap,  and  of  rising  into  the  chamber  above 
ve  seats  to  allow  a  free  discharge  of  liquid  through 

Si. 


.—A  grease  trap,  consisting  of  a  chamber  having 
pipe  opening  into  il  below  the  surface  of  the 
n  outlet  pipe  having  its  receiving  end  opening  into 
ober  at  a  point  lielow  the  level  of  the  inlet  pipe 
'tng  upward,  so  that  il  discharges  above  the  level 
lipe,  a  removable  perforated  sedimeot  chamber 
g  upwardly  fiotn  the  bottom  of  ihe  main  chamber 
1,  and  a  vent  pipe  extendii^  upwardly  within  the 
from  the  discharge  pipe. 


REVIEWS. 


In  a  compact  useful  little  volume,  entitled  'The  Care  of 
Infants,'  Miss  Jex  Blake  has  added  to  the  already  long  list 
of  manuals  on  this  subject.     Unlike  some  of  its  prede- 


,  if  il  I 


3  of  o 


1  there 


There  is  little  said  in  it  that  had  betlei  be 
left  unsaid.  The  advice  and  directions,  as  far  as  they  gO| 
are  mostly  exceUent.  Some  of  the  questions  connected 
with  infant  life,  which  are  but  lightly  touched  upon,  might 
with  advantage  tie  more  fully  treated.  For  instance,  in 
Ihe  directions  for  bathing,  the  nurse  is  told  that  a  new- 
bom  child  should  be  washed  in  a  bath  in  which  its  whole 
body  is  coveted,  and  its  head  supported  by  the  nurse's  left 
hand.  This  is  undeniably  true,  and  is  the  maniEuvre  of 
an  experienced  nurse,  but  how  to  achieve  it  without 
receiving  preliminary  teaching  or  directions  ?  These  Miss 
Jei  Blalce  does  not  furnish.  This  omission,  with  some 
others,  may  be  considered  only  a  minor  defect,  but  never- 
theless prevents  the  manual  from  being  so  thorough  a 
guide  as  its  author  is  evidently  capable  of  making  it 
Again,  that  all-important  question  of  infants'  clothing, 
which  *o  loudly  calls  for  reform.  Miss  Jex  Blake,  after 
condemning  the  use  of  pilches,  disposes  of  by  saying 
'■he  test  of  the  bab/s  clothing  will  probably  follow  tbe 
prevailing  fashion.'  But  from  a  medical  point  of  view, 
simplicity,  lighpess.  and  warmth  are  chiefly  to  be  de- 
fied ;  but  how  to  attain  these  hitherto  unUtained 
desiderata  in  infant  management  Misi  Blake  does  not 
venture  to  suggest,  though  our  hopes  were  raised  that  she 
would  do  so  by  seeing  it  announced  on  the  title-page  that 
she  holds  the  position  of  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  a1  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  Ntw-bom  in- 
fants are  the  only  examples  of  living  human  beings  which 
are  clad  in  the  same  fashion  winter  and  summer— in  thnr 
airy  trifles  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  wholly  unfit  lo 
realise  such  conditions  as  'simplicity,  lightness,  and 
warmth.'  That  homceopathic  dose  of  cambric  called  a 
baby's  chemise—a  fatal  cold-giving  piece  of  frivolity — 
ought  certainly  to  be  replaced  by  one  measuring  a 
lutticient  number  of  inches  to  reach  up  to  the  tiny  tiaby*! 
tiny  throat.  The  same  happy  innovation  might  be  intro- 
duced  among  ihe  remaining  articles, of  infant  clothing, 
besides  many  others  which  it  is  not  the  critic's  duty  to 
discuss,  but  would  be  a  tiuty  fli  subject  to  be  treated  m  k 
manual  on  the  care  of  infants.  The  all-important  period 
of  infant  life,  that  of  teething,  Miis  Blake  passe* 
over  by  saying  'that  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  montb 
the  baby  begins  to  dribble- il  secretes  saliva.  The 
teeth  will  soon  he  coming,  but  il  is  not  necessary  to  wail 
for  their  appearance,  before  giving  small  quantities  of  ru^ 
and  tapioca.'  These  scanty  data  might  perhaps  help  to 
answer  an  exambation  question  or  two,  but  would  be  bat 
a  poor  guide  and  solace  10  an  anxious  ignorant  young 
mother,  who,  poor  or  rich,  seeks  for  information  beyond 
that  possible  to  obtain  from  a  doctor's  occasional  visit. 

Miss  Blake's  suggestion  that  'except  in  severe  weather 
it  is  much  better  to  secure  a  constant  current  of  pure  air 
by  keeping  a  window  more  or  less  open  night  and  daf, 
except  during  the  baby's  toilet.' seems  to  ui  rather  heroic, 
and  calculated  to  increase  infantile  colds  and  bronchial 
affections.  Perhaps  Miss  Blake  in  her  practice  has,  id 
exceptional  instances,  found  this  advice  to  be  salutary  ;  but 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  It  broadcast.  The  author 
rightly  objects  lo  apertures  being  formed  under  the  door 
that  air  may  flow  in,  because  when  children  begin  lo  crawl 
about  they  are  directly  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air  ; 
hut  a  ventilator  placed  on  the  uppermost  panel  of  the  dooi 
removes  this  danger,  and  permits  a  current  of  air  lo  be 
admitted  or  excluded  at  will,  as  circumstances  require.  It 
is  quite  wise  lo  condemn  '  parents  who  are  in  a  great  hurry 
lo  give  meat  and  fish  to  their  children  ; '  but  when  Miii 
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Blake  expresses  her  belief  '  that  tho^e  who  have  little  or 
nothing  of  the  kind  until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,' 
are  properly  fed,  and  recommends  that  they  have  '  up  to 
that  age  an  abundant  diet  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food,' 
we  would  suggest  that  she  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  is 
too  tardy  in  supplying  them  with  the  requisite  quantum 
of  nitrogenous  food. 

If  we  have  assumed  the  more  disagreeable  task  of 
pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  this  truly  excellent  little 
volume,  we  have  done  so  in  the  interests  of  ignorant  young 
mothers  and  novice  nurses,  hoping  that  in  a  future  edition 
Miss  Blake  will  fill  up  the  now  existing  hiatuses,  and  thus 
render  her  manual  as  perfect  as  a  whole  as  it  is  now  in 
parts.  In  its  present  form,  all  who  have  the  care  of 
infants  will  do  well  to  read  it  with  attention  ;  they  will 
find  in  it  much  useful  information  and  excellent  aidvice 
which  will  carry  them  through  many,  if  not  all,  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  infant  life. 


Dwelling' Houses ;    their      Sanitary     Construction    and 

Arrangements.     By  W.  H.   Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D., 

&c,   &C.     Second   Edition.     H.     K.    Lewis,    Gower 

Street. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Corfield's  admirable 
little  work.  Expressed  in  plain  terms  without  any  elabo- 
ration of  details,  and  fairly  well  illustrated,  this  is  just  the 
work  for  a  popular  handbook  on  the  subject,  and  if  it 
could  be  slightly  abridged  and  brought  out  at  a  nominal 
charge  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  at  large 
and  would  achieve,  we  believe,  an  immense  sale. 

The  book  before  us  is  pretty  well  known  to  consist  of 
the  Cantor  Lectures  which  its  author  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  subject  of  house  sanitation  is  treated 
of  in  a  popular  manner  by  a  medical  man  of  considerable 
experience.  The  engineer*s  point  of  view  is,  of  course, 
not  considered,  and  wisely  so.  For  as  there  are  many 
clever  works  written  by  engineers  from  their  own  stand- 
point, it  is  well  that  Dr.  Corfield  should  have  confined 
himself  to  his  own  view  of  the  subject,  which  he  has 
placed  before  us  in  so  simple  and  effective  a  manner. 

There  are  a  few  points  that  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  modified  in  this  edition  of  the  work.  For 
instance,  on  page  52,  Dr.  Corfield  says  that  with  constant 
service  '  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  cisterns  or  receptacles 
of  any  kind  for  the  storage  of  drinking  water,  although 
this  is  frequently  done.'  Now,  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
company's  mains  have  occasionally  to  be  emptied  for 
repairs  and  other  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some 
cistern  storage  if  we  are  not  to  be  left  without  water  alto- 
gether. We  may  remind  our  readers  that  by  the  Metro- 
polis Waterworks  Act  of  July  1852,  consumers  are  bound 
to  provide  a  cistern  when  called  upon  by  the  company  to 
do  so  ;  also  that  by  the  Act  of  August  1871,  the  company 
is  not  to  be  subject  to  any  liability  for  nut  giving  a  con- 
stant supply  if  the  want  of  such  supply  ari<«es  from  frost, 
unusual  drought,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  or  accident. 
So  that  a  cistern  is  necessary  even  with  a  constant  service 
of  water,  though  the  cistern  need  not  be  a  large  one. 

On  page  82  it  is  said  that  all  attempts  to  ventilate 
sewers  in  any  other  manner  than  at  the  level  of  the  streets 
have  been  without  exception  signal  failures.  This  is  an 
expression  which  we  think  might  have  been  slightly 
modified  with  advantage. 

On  page  113,  Dr.  Corfield  says  that  lead  soil-pipes  are 
to  be  preferred  even  outside  a  house  '  because  when  iron 
ones  are  used  it  is  usually  necessary  to  put  lead  pieces  in 
to  receive  the  lead  pipe  from  the  closet  to  prevent  a  joint 
between  lead  and  iron  being  made  inside  the  house.' 
Now,  Dr.  Corfield  will  pardon  us  if  we  object  to  the  word 
necessary  in  this  connection.  Closets  are  sent  out  with 
cast-iron  traps  (they  are  described  in  the  work  before  us) ; 
what  is  simpler  than  to  connect  a  cast-iron  trap  with  a 
cast-iron  soil-pipe  by  means  of  a  proper  cast-iron  br  mch 
piece  and  bend  with  lead  caulked  and  absolutely  air-tight 
joints  ? 
To  return  to  the  general  disposUvon  o^  l\ve  yiotV  ,  -wt  ^xid 


that  it  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  treating  respedivdy  tf 
the  situation  and  construction  of  boasei^  vevtihti^ 
lighting  and  warming,  water  supply,  removal  of  icfoi 
matter,  sewerage,  main  sewers,  and  house  brtndiei,  tnps 
ventilation,  &c.  ;  water-closets,  sinks,  and  baths,  aRU|^ 
ment  of  pipes,  traps,  ftc. 

In  the  chapter  on  water  supply  we  see  that  the  tithv 
agrees  with  other  authorities  in  pladng  the  avenge 
quantity  of  water  required  in  a  commttnity,  for  all  pv^ 
poses,  at  30  to  35  gallons  per  head  daily.  Thb  amtnsts 
strongly  with  the  estimate  of  M.  Wazoa  [see  Sanitot 
Record,  April  1885)  who  considers  that  for  Paris  alnot 
200  gallons  per  head  should  be  delivered  daily.  Tbb 
large  quantity  is  actually  provided  in  Marseilles,  and  whea 
the  new  aqueduct  is  completed  a  similar  qnanticy  will  be 
delivered  in  New  York. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  budi 
of  every  one  connected  with  building,  and  in  fact  of  emy 
householder.  The  fact  that  it  has  so  1000  achieved  a 
second  edition  testifies  to  its  well-deserved  popalaritj-a 
popularity  which,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  is  liikely  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish. 


London  and  Provincial  Water  Supplies:  with  the  latest 
Statistics  of  Metropolitan  and  Pravinciai  Water  Werh. 
By  Arthur  Silverthorne,  A.M.I.C.E.     Pp.  14L 
London  :  Crosby  Lock  wood  &  Co.     1884. 
Water  undertakings  have  lately  been  having  a  fair  share 
(perhaps  more  than  a  fair  share)  of  public  attentkxi.    Bot 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  ot 
our  legislators  to  look  at  the  subject  of  water  supplj  ia 
its  broad  relations  with  the  public  welfiire  and  the  poUic 
purse.     Mr.  Silverthorne  has  done  well  therefore  to  foUov 
up  his  previous  book  of  188 1  on  *  Purchase  of  Gas  lad 
Water  Works,'  by  collecting  together  a  mass  of  oiefiil, 
interesting,  and  important  information  with  regard  to  tie 
districts,  supply,  revenue,  rates,  and  the  like  of  the  water 
undertakings  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  the  Unted 
Kingdom.     We  do  not,  however,  frod  in  his  book  aaj  ttm- 
parative  statistics  such  as  would  enable  us  to  compare,  let  tt 
say,  the  charges  for  water  supply  in  one  town  with  aootheL 
True,  the  admirably  full  and  apparently  exhaustive  table  as 
to  each  undertaking  gives  information  of  this  kind  in  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  the  water-rate  is  assessed  in  each  place. 
But  these  are  not  reduced  anywhere  to  a  oommoa  dew- 
minator ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  example  to  say,  wishoit 
a  calculation  of  one's  own,  whether  an  average  house  of 
50/.  rental,  with  a  bath  and  water-closet,  in  the  town  of 
A,  pays  a  water-rate  higher  or  lower  than  a  house  of  the 
same  rental  in  the  town  of  B.     It  would  have  been  tater- 
esting,  we  think,  to  have  compared  the  waiter  charges  ia 
those  toiims  still  served  by  companies  with  the  rates  at 
towns  like  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  the  water  ssp- 
ply  is  a  department  of  municipal  responsibility —as  it  shoild 
be  everywhere.  Perhaps  it  is  in  connection  with  the  porcha^e 
of  water  undertakings  by  corporations  that  Mr.  Silvertbocoe 
is  most  practical  and  helpful.     It  b  difficult  to  strike  aa 
average  from  the  widely  varying  considerations  that  \an 
been   paid   in  diflferent  towns    for    acquiring  the  water 
supply;  but,  accordi*  g  to  our  author,  *  where  anysoocess 
is  expected  to  attend  the  transaction,  nothing  bat  the  fur 
and  honest  value,  as  a  going  concern,  must  be  paid.'    Of 
the  twenty-eight  great  towns  whose  mortality  statistics  aft 
regularly  publish^  by  the  Registrar-General,  seven  ait 
still  supplied  with  water  by  private  joint-stock  companies. 
These  are  London  (most  important  and  most  fiagraat  case 
of  all),    Sheffield,    Newcastle,   Bristol,    Norwich,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Sunderland.     The  last  four  of  these  appear  to- 
be  very  close  corporations  indeed,   for  no  statistics  with 
regard  to  them  are  given  in  the  tables,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  none  are  procurable.   For  the  maaage- 
ment  of  his  figures  Mr.  Silverthorne  must  be  accorded  h^ 
praise  ;  and  if  he  leaves  us  to  oar  own  devices  just  wbea 
we  are  looking  for  teaching  and  guidance  from  hia.  Ike 
only  follows  the  example  of  the  majoritj  of  compilets  of 
books  on  technical  subjects. 
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House  StmHatum.     A  General  Survey  for  the  Multitude^ 

^v.  By  Septimus  Bbdford.  w.  Ridgway. 
Ths  student  of  sanitary  science  has  a  library  of  valuable 
works  to  which  he  can  refer.  Douglas  Gallon,  Baldwin 
Latham,  Bailey  Denton,  Hellyer,  Buchan,  Davies,  Dr. 
Corfield,  and  many  others  have  supplied  valuable  text- 
books for  the  professional  reader,  but  there  appears  to  be 
a  real  want  of  a  cheap  popular  handbook  on  the  subject. 
This  want  the  author  has  endeavoured  with  considerable 
success  to  satisfy. 

Mr.  Bedford  begins  with  a  few  simple  remarks  upon  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  a  house,  touches  upon  the  relative 
advantages  of  diflferent  subsoils,  and  speaks  of  the  necessity 
of  eosnriiig  dryness  in  the  dwelling  by  using  proper  damp- 
proof  courses  and  hollow  walls.  He  then  illustrates 
variocB  kinds  of  traps  and  sinks,  grease  traps,  closet  traps, 
closets  of  different  kinds,  together  with  simple  ways  of  dis- 
connecting the  feet  of  soil-pipes.  Some  clear  information 
is  given  concerning  the  water  supply  of  towns,  and  as  to 
the  use  of  waste-preventing  fittings.  A  few  pages  of  the 
pamphlet  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  simple  methods 
of  ventilating  ordinary  dwellings,  and  an  account  is  also 
given  of  the  sanitary  and  insanitary  houses  at  the  Health 
Exhibition.  The  latter  account  may  appear  a  little  out  of 
date,  but  it  appears  that  the  work  before  us  was  published 
last  jrear.  Of  course  in  a  work  of  this  kind  there  can  be 
aotbiag  original ;  it  aims  only  at  being  a  fairly  clear  state- 
nent  of  the  views  of  most  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
ubject.  It  is  illustrated  with  twenty-four  woodcuts,  and 
seing  published  at  one  shilling  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  use- 
iil  and  successful  brochure. 

Health  and  its  Appliances,     By  Donald  Nicoll,  Assoc. 

Inst.  C.E.  £.  Duck,  12  Buckin:>ham-street. 
This  work  treats  of  Mr.  Nicoll's  •  Cloacina  *  system  of 
lisposing  of  sewage,  which  was  illustrated  at  the  Health 
Exhibition,  and  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time.  The 
itttbor  has  felt  very  strongly  the  danger  and  disgrace  of 
:iiniing  the  raw  sewage  of  four  millions  of  people  into  the 
river  to  create  an  intolerable  nuisance,  when  it  might,  in 
9oe  form  or  another,  be  applied  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  suitable  land. 

^Mr.  Nicoll  places  an  iron  tank  in  a  subway  or  cellar 
without  each  building  in  the  town,  to  be  drained,  and 
directly  under  the  footway.  The  drainage  from  the  house 
falls  into  this  tank,  and  after  passing  throui^h  two  filtering 
layers,  one  of  grit  and  one  of  charcoal,  the  liquid  portion 
emerges  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  to  fall  into  a  gulley 
commnnicating  with  the  ordinary  public  sewers,  while  the 
solids  are  retained.  A  manhole  cover  is  provided  in  the 
pavement  over  each  tank,  and  the  dustmen  and  road 
scavengers  are  directed  to  place  daily  in  each  tank  a  por- 
tion of  the  refuse  which  they  collect  for  the  double  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  precipitation  and  defsecation  of  the  solids. 
Vans  containing  clean  tanks  and  provided  with  movable 
cranes  will  visit  every  house  at  regular  intervals,  and  will 
raise  up  the  partly-filled  tank,  replacing  it  with  a  clean 


The  contents  of  these  tanks  will  be  dried  and  converted 
into  'poudrette,'  which  the  author  has  assured  himself 
will  prove  of  great  commetcial  value  as  a  manure.  The 
effluent  from  the  tanks  he  considers  also  will  be  perfectly 
innocuous. 

The  cellars  and  subways  are  to  be  ventilated  into  the 


No  one  would  wish  to  discredit  a  bold  attempt  of  an 
engineer  to  grapple  with  a  gigantic  evil  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  for  years  complacently 
declined  to  recognise,  and  which  it  is  doubtful  even  now 
whether  its  officers  are  really  prepared  to  deal  with  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
This  is  hardly  the  place  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  criticism  of 
the  project  before  us,  but  we  will  name  a  few  points  to 
be  considered  in  estimating  the  feasibility  of  applying  a 
plan  of  this  kind  to  a  populous  town. 

They  are  the  enormous  expense  of  the  subways,  cellars 


(for  an  ordinary  cellar  would  not  be  at  the  proper  level  tO' 
receive  the  tank),  manhole  covers,  tanks,  vans,  and  appa- 
ratus, all  of  which  our  author  does  not  attempt  to  estimate  ;. 
the  expense  of  maintenance,  including  collection  of  used 
tanks,  drying  of  solid  excreta,  washing  of  filtering  material, 
refilling  the  filtering  chambers,  and  delivery  of  clean  tanks. 
The  offensive  odours  from  the  solids  in  the  tanks  which 
would  have  to  remain  in  a  putrefying  condition  for  several 
days  (relieved  only  by  the  occasional  deliveries  of  ashes, 
&c.,  in  the  early  morning)  and  which  odours  are  conducted 
to  the  curb  of  the  footway ;  the  fact  that  the  break  in 
the  line  of  drainage  consequent  upon  the  fixing  of  the 
tank  would  necessitate  in  most  streets  that  the  public 
sewers  should  be  relaid  at  a  much  lower  level. 

There  is  also  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the 
<  poudrette '  would  be  of  very  little  commercial  value,  and 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  effluent  from  the  tanks- 
would  be  anything  like  innocuous. 

This  work  is  not  confined  to  the  <  Cloacina '  system  of 
sewage  treatment,  but  becomes  most  discursive,  treating  of 
dustbins,  cisterns,  ventilation,  suggestions  for  amending 
the  poor  laws,  land  laws,  cottages,  tube  wells,  adulteration 
of  food,  lager  beer  for  the  million,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects of  all  kinds. 

An  account  of  the  Sanitary  House  at  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  is  extracted  from  the  pages  of  the 
Sanitary  Record,  and  a  specification  of  the  '  Cloacina  ^ 
system,  both  in  French  and  English,  concludes  the  work. 
We  can  say  but  little  in  favour  of  the  construction  and 
execution  of  the  work,  which  is  most  discursive.  But  it 
may  interest  some  to  know  something  of  Mr.  NicoU's 
'Cloacina*  system,  which  would  appear  to  have  more 
chance  of  success  in  the  country  than  in  large  towns. 


Pocket    Metnoranda      Relating    to    Infectious    Zymotic 
Diseases.    Arranged  by  Matthew  Algernon  Adams, 
F.R.C.S.     London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
This  card  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  information 
about  the  zymotic  diseases  ;  first  we  have  a  series  of  heads 
of  inquiry  for  investigating  the  source  of  contagion,  then 
hints  as  to  precautions  against  spread,  by  isolation,  ventila- 
tion,  and  disinfection  ;  next,  on  turning  over  the  cird, 
we  find  a  very  useful  table    showing    the    maximum,, 
minimum,  and    average    limes  of   incubation,   of   fever 
before  rash,  of  fever  after  rash  appears,  and  of  duration 
of  infectivity  alter   eruption.     Under  the  latter  head  it 
may  be  said  that  twenty-one  days  is  too  short  a  time  to 
allow  for  mumps,  and  fourteen  quite  short  enough  for 
German  measles.      The  normal  periods  of  latency,  pre- 
monitory fever,  duration  of  fever,  and  lenglh  of  infective- 
nef^s  of  all  the  commoner  acute  specific  diseases  are  also' 
shown  on  a  coloured  chart.     The  card  will  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  pocket  book. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

SelVs  Dictionary  of  the  World's  Press.     Henry  Sdl,  157 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Mr.  Sell's  annual,  hitherto  published  as  'The  Philo- 
sophy of  Advertising  and  Newspaper  Register,*  is  thought- 
fully compiled,  and  very  comprehensive.  The  home 
newspapers  and  periodicals  appear  under  different  head- 
ings ;  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  places  in 
which  they  are  published  being  given.  There  is 
much  useful  information  in  the  volume,  amongst  it  being 
a  list  of  the  press  agencies  and  associations,  articles  on  the 
Copyright  Act,  Newspaper  Libel  Act,  New  Times  and 
New  Manners,  Old  and  New  Ways  of  Advertising, 
A  Short  History  of  the  London  Daily  Pres?,  &c.,  inter- 
esting alike  to  the  general  public  and  to  advertisers,  and 
particularly  to  those  entering  upon  their  noviciate  in 
advertising.  Mr.  Sell  is  an  advertising  agent  of  large  ex- 
perience, and  therefore  a  safe  guide. 
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The  Advertiser's  Guardian,     Louis  Collins,  Wine  Office 

Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
*The  Advertiser's  Guardian  *  is  of  similar  character 
to  Mr.  Sell's  compilation.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
matter  intended  to  prove  the  advantages  of  advertising, 
which  at  the  present  day  is  perhaps  scarcely  required.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Australian  and  New  Zealand  and 
American  advertising,  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
colonial  trade.  The  list  of  papers,  magazines,  &c., 
although  called  *  siftings,*  is  extensive,  and,  besides  prices 
and  dates  of  publication,  the  date  of  their  establishment 
is  recorded. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

THE    PERFECT  TUBE-CLEANER. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  infantile  diar- 
rhoea which  swells  the  mortality  rate  is  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  clots  of  sour  milk  and  other  impurities  in  the 
feeding-bottles,  so  constantly  seen  in  the  mouths  of  infants 
belonging  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  little  tube-cleaner 
figured  below,  which  is  sold  at  an  almost  infinitesimal 
price  by  all  chemists,  is  well  calculated  to  remove  this 
condition  of  things  ;  and  as  the  warm  weather  is  supposed 
to  be  approaching  we  give  publicity  to  this  little  invention, 
for  the  sake  of  the  babes  and  sucklings.  The  woodcut 
will  show  how  the  tube-cleaner  is  used,  and  the  directions 
appended  will  still  further  explain  the  matter. 


the  soil-pipe,  if  the  outgoing,  &c.,  are  of  proper  size. 
Now  in  the  wash-out  closet  the  mechanical  irdve  is  div 
pensed  with,  but  the  power  of  the  discharge  is  compan- 
tively  feeble.  The  measure  of  the  inlet  of  water  is  the 
measure  of  the  discharge  from  the  basin.  If  water  is  laid 
on  with  a  i^-inch  pipe,  the  discharge  can  be  only  equal 
in  amount.  If  this  discharge  enters  a  4-iiich  draia-pipe, 
consider  the  small  proportion  that  the  sectional  area  of 
this  stream  bears  to  that  of  the  drain-pipe  itself— namely, 
that  of  2\  to  16.  Instead  of  running  nearly  full-bore, 
the  discharge  from  such  a  closet  can  only  produce  a  small 
stream  along  the  invert  of  the  pipe. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  diagram  of  Colonel  Waring's 
Dececo  closet,  we  shall  perceive  that  he  has  combined  the 
advantages  of  the  two  closets  which  I  have  referred  to  by 
means  of  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field's 
flushing  syphon. 

All  that  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  is  above  the 
floor  is  formed  in  a  single  piece  of  glazed  earthenv^re. 
The  remainder  (or  weir  chamber)  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
in  different  forms,  to  accommodate  it  to  various  outlets. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  are  no  joints,  valres, 
or  working  parts  to  be  disarranged. 

It  will  be  understood  at  once  that  the  bowl  a  is  carefally 
proportioned  to  its  proper  shape.  Its  back  is  nearly 
vertical,  to  avoid  soiling,  and  the  trap  is  deep,  though 
this  depth  is  confined  to  the  rear  portion  of  the  bowl, 
where  deep  water  is  required  to  receive  fcccal  deposits 
while  the  bowl  is  of  very  shallow  depth  towards  the  from 
The  only  trap  also  is  open  to  view  in  the  bowl  itself.    If 


Directions  for  Use. 

Remove  the  tube  from  the  stopper,  insert  the  cleaner 
(point  end  first)  and  draw  completely  through,  as  shown 
in  flg.  I. 

To  replace  tube  in  stopper  pass  the  point  through  from 
the  back,  thread  end  of  tube  into  loop,  and  pull  it  through, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2. 

^  To  clean  the  teat,  pass  the  jx>int  of  the  cleaner  through 
from  the  back  as  far  as  just  over  the  loop,  and  turn  the 
cotton  brush  round  and  round,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 

The  patentees  of  the  Perfect  Tube-Cleaner  are  Messrs. 
Charles  Richards  &  Co.,  of  Seething  Lane,  E.C. 


A  NOVEL  AMERICAN  CLOSET. 

The  w.c.  apparatus  which  I  propose  to  describe  is  the 
invention  of  Colonel  Waring,  a  well-known  American 
sanitary  engineer,  and  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I 
have  not  the  remotest  interest  of  any  kind  in  the  apparatus, 
nor  have  I  any  personal  knowledge  of  its  originator. 

This  closet  appears  to  me  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
a  valve-closet  with  those  of  a  good  wash-out  closet.  In 
the  valve-closet  the  use  of  a  mechanical  valve  to  close  the 
outlet  of  the  basin  is  very  generally  objected  to  for  various 
reasons  (which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  at  present) ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  great  advantage  that 
the  contents  of  the  basin  (say  two  gallons  or  more)  are 
discharged  with  a  powerful  flush,  which  passes  full-bore  to 


it  se^s  right,  it  is  right.  The  water  is  supplied  fron  a 
waste-not  syphon  cistern  through  the  flushing-rim  B.  The 
bowl,  &c.,  is  finished,  white  glazed  inside  and  out,  and  it 
is  intended  that  it  should  stand  always  in  a  free  and  opei 
space,  the  floor  and  walls  being  by  preference  fiDTsbed 
with  tiles,  the  only  woodwork  used  being  the  seat  itself, 
which  is  hinged  to  the  back  wall  and  rests  upon  two  sid^ 
cleats. 

If  we  examine  its  action  it  will  be  seen  that  the  veit 
chamber  F  is  in  no  sense  a  trap  except  during  the  open- 
tion  of  the  discharge.     It  has  a  free  air  space,  cotmectiss 
the  atmosphere  of  the  soil-pipe  with  that  of  the  outer  limb 
of   the  syphon  D.      This  weir  chamber    is    ingenioQ^ 
arranged,  with  a  dip  at  E,  so  that  when  water  is  admitted 
to  the  bowl,  and  flowing  over  the  syphon  D  raises  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  weir  chamber,  the  dip  is  sab- 
merged  and  the  syphon  is  s  -aled.     The  stream  of  water 
continuing,  the  air  is  soon  driven  out  of  the  syphon ;  and 
the  whole  volume  of  water  contained  in  the  deep  bowl  is 
drawn  with  great  force  over  the  syphon,  and  discharged 
into  the  soil-pipe  until  it  has  descended    so  low  in  the 
bowl  as  to  admit  air  to  the  syphon  at  the  intake  c.    Thea 
the   flow  of  the  discharge  ceases,   though  the  supply  of 
v<  ater  to  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  it  cootinBCS 
slowly   to   enter  by    the   rim    until   the   bowl  is  a^ 
replenished. 

In  the  printed  prospectus  of  this  fittings  issued  by  the 
Drainage  Construction  Company,  Newport,  Rhode  Isbad, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  invented  in  188 1,  and  that  at 
least  200  of  them  have  successfully  been  bnMigfat  into 
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cl.  and  it  U  not  perhaps  surprising  Ihal  the  inventor 
dei;  it  to  lie  perfection  itself. 

appcBri  to  me  that  the  appaialus  maj'  be  objected 
being  noisy.  This  isHn  objectioo  Ihit  appears  to  be 
Itle  heeded  by  sanitary  engineers,  hut  it  certainty  one 
rest  importance  to  the  ordinary  householder.  The 
ary  lyphon  automatic  supply  cislern  is  a  noisy  though 
lious  and  thoroughly  useful  titling,  and  has  often  to 
cplaced  by  other  arrangemenis  on  account  of  this 
lion.  The  discharge  flushing  syphon  mu^t  also  be 
om  quiet  when  in  action  i  and  the  two  airaageoients 
lined  would,  I  fancy,  produce  sufficient  noise  to 
:r  the  use  of  the  waler-clo^t  in  an  ordinary  London 
:  unpleasantly  obvious  to  all  the  family.  The  in- 
ity  which  has  devised  so  admirable  a  fitting  will  no 
I  soon  overcome  this  objection,  should  it  prove  to  be 
founded. 

only  remains  for  me  to  state  that  the  closet  is 
ited  in  hnglaad,  and  to  hope  that  Ibis  clever  contri- 
i  may  soon  have  a  practical  trial  here,  as  it  appears 
c  theoretically  to  satisfy  ne*rly  every  requirement  that 
•an  fairly  insist  upon.  D.  J.  Ebuktts. 

»y  I.  .88s. 

A  NEW  READING  STAND. 
;bs.  Cordeux,  Sons,  &  Were,  of  Clifion,  scnduia 
lilile  apparatus  invented  for  the  behoof  of  the  solitary 
mt  who  is  addicted  to  the  bad  habit  of  reading  during 
s.  The  arrangement  consists  of  a  wire  frame,  intended 
ipport  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books,  hxed  on  a 

EufHcienily  heavy  to  ensure  stability  even  if  the  (land 
laced  at  the  extreme  edge  of  a  table.     A  wire  cord 

a  weight  at  the  left  side  i^  so  arranged  as  to  lie  over 
aargin  of  a  book  and  keep  the  leives  open.     The 

side  of  the  wire  cord  iieing  lighter  is  easily  raised 

ihe  leaf  in  turning  over,  and  thus  only  one  hand  need 
sed.     The  weight  can,   however,  be  moved  on  the 

if  desired.  The  upper  sur'sce  of  the  base  is  covered 
Utrecht  velvet,  which  prevents  the  newspaper  or 
.  from  slipping.  The  wire  frame  is  also  made  to  fold 
1  flat  for  convenience  of  packing,  and  to  slope  back 
.  to  be  adapted  for  varioos  sizes  of  book*.     The  stand. 


besides  the  use  already  indicated,  is  furlher  eminently 
useful  for  supporting  mu'ic,  driwinjs,  documents,  &c, 
while  being  read  or  copied. 

The  piice  of  this  convenient  little  invention  is  very 
moderate,  being  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  upwards, 
according  to  design  and  finish. 

A  NEW  LETTER-CLIP. 
As  a.  convenient  adjunct  to  the  writing  table,  Iles's  Spiral- 
Ctip  may  be  recommended  to  literary  and  business  people 
who  receive  many  letters.  The  clip  consists  of  a  coil  of 
spiral  wire  fastened  on  to  wooden  frames  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  according  to  price.  The  one  figured  below, 
ihe  Rainbow  Cli^,  in  which  the  spiral  i»  lixed  to  a  neal 
ebonised  frame,  is  sold  retail  fur  the  'splendid  shilling,' 
and  will  hold  a  considerable  number  of  letters,  answered, 
unanswered,  or  for  the  post.  Other  forms  of  the  same 
idea,  such  as  the  '  Castle,'  hold  a  larger  number  of  letters 
and  memoranda,  and  cost  rather  more  money. 

All  these  clips,  however,  are  neat,  elhcienli  and  remark- 
ably cheap.      This  desideratum  is,  the  inventor  Informs  US, 


machines  devised  for  the  manufacture  of  these  useful  little 
clips.  The  inventor  is  .Mr.  J.  lies,  of  the  firm  of  He! 
Brothers,  Unity  Works,  Highgate  Slrect,  Birmingham. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VENTILATION. 
Mk.  Walter  Hknrv  Dka(ck,  in  the  Sanitary  Recobd 
of  April  15,  page  485,  writing  on  the  above-named  sub- 
ject, has  apparenily  only  selected  the  title  he  has  adopted 
as  atlording  him  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  system  of 
ventilalion  of  which  [  am  the  inventor  and  patentee. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Drake's  vi;il  to  my  test-room, 
the  truth  ot  all  my  stalemFnts  can  be  tested  dUin  ditm  by 
personal  inspection,  and  have  been  veriiied  lime  aftei  time 
by  numbers  of  scientific  men,  who  have  not  besitftted  to 
record  their  opinions  of  my  arrangements  in  a  visilori'  book 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  W.  H.  Drake's  visit  to  my  test-room 
I  am  informed  only  lasted  ten  minutes,  the  greater  part  of 
which  wa.' spent  arguing  with  myrepresenlaliveand  another 
gentleman  upon  the  efflux  of  vitiated  air  up  tubrs  of  cer- 
tain diameters,  under  varying  almoipheric  conditionl.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Drake  endeavoured  lo  comprehend  in  five  to 
seven  minutes  a  system  that  eminent  architects,  engineers, 
and  members  of  the  n'cdical  pnifesuon  have  spent  hours  in 
testing  and  invest igating.  In  his  description  of  the  draw- 
ings he  is  entirely  ^t  sea  ;  he  says,  'it  will  be  seen  that  the 
air  introduced  by  the  "  fresh. air  inlet  "  strikes  against  ■ 
plate  and  is  suppoied  to  separate,  part  ascending  lo  the 
outlet,  Ihe  remainder  taking,  (or  some  unknown  reason. 
the  contrary  direction. '  At  a  fact,  the  air  is  n<>t  supposed 
lo  lepanite,  neither   does  pait  of  it,   for  some  unknown 
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leasoa,  take  ■  contrary  direction  ;  it  is  dellvcted  and  circu- 
lates where  It  is  expected  to  circulate,  and  Hods  its  exit 
where  it  was  alvrays  intended  it  should.  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  '  the  air  in  the  exhaust  will  simply  be  describ- 
ing cicclea,  the  lop  of  the  exhaust  being  open,  and  little  or 
none  will  ewn  find  its  way  out,'  To  show  your  readers 
Ibe  very  pcifunctory  character  of  this  gentleman's  know- 
ledge of  my  sysiem,  and  the  »alue  of  his  personal  inspec- 
tion, I  may  inform  you  that  there  is  an  ariangement  in  my 
apparatus  that  prevents  the  very  rotary  motion  on  which 
he  descants.  And  as  r^ards  the  non-escape  of  the  vitiated 
air,  he  would  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  his  siatemint  had 
he  gone  on  to  the  loof,  as  the  more  consdentions  investi- 
gators have  done.  Mr.  Barnes  Austin  informs  me 
that  he  told  Mr.  W.  H.  Drake  he  attached  no  im- 
portance to  anemometrical  tests  in  'esting  ventilators, 
but  used  one  to  demonstrate  to  visitors  that  there  was  no 
down-draught,  and  far  this  purpose  an  anemometer  is 
invaluable.  Mr.  Harnes  Austin  and  the  other  gentleman 
deny  m  tela  uung  the  anemometer  as  illustrating  the 
excellent  working  of  my  system,  other  than  for  the  reason 
above  mentioned.  The  next  query  propounded  by  Mr. 
Drake  is,  'Why  does  the  anemometer  reraiin  motionless 
when  on  the  line  with  the  ceiling  in  the  exhaust?'    This 

Suery  is  badly  worded,  it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
r  the  anemometer  were  to  revolve  on  the  ceiting-line  it 
would  demonstrate  a  sentient   draught.       In    all    human 

!robabi1ity,  if  I  had  a  few  Tobin's  tubes  round  the  room, 
should  create  a  perceptible  current ;  I   wish  to,  and  do 
ventilate  with  an  insentient  one. 

He  tKen  goes  on  to  ask,  'Secondly,  why  does  the 
anemometer  remain  motionless  un[i1  above  what  in  the 
section  is  termed  the  "fresh  air  channel?"'  For  the 
same  reason  that  unyone  walking  from  one  iield  into 
another  under  a  bridge  will  be  conscious  of  a  draught, 
which  he  did  not  feci  when  out  in  the  open.  If  Mr. 
W.  H.  Drake  requires  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  fact,  let  him  put  his  eye  to  the  keyhole  of  his  front 
door.  If  an  open  pipe  were  placed  in  my  room,  or  same 
was  cappetl  with  an  Aldous  ventilator  under  similar  con- 
ditions, I  have  no  doubt  a  perceptible  draught  of  air 
upwards  would  be  felt  below  the  outlet-pipe  on  ceiting- 
line.  With  my  aspirator  it  is  not  fell,  although  venti- 
lation is  always  going  on.  Mr.  W,  II.  Drake  unin- 
tentionally proves  my  case,  that  there  is  no  down-draught 
in  my  aspirator,  when  he  asks  how  it  ts  that  the  anemo- 
meter revolves  when  above  the  'fresh  air  channel.'  The 
third  query,  'What  is  the  reason  of  the  anemometer 
revolving  at  sucb  an  increased  rate  when  near  the  sides  of 
the  exhaust  ? '  My  answer  is,  after  six  months'  daily 
experiments,  that  the  anemometer  workis  the  same  wher- 
ever it  may  be  placed  in  the  lube.  If  .Mr.  W.  H. 
Drake  will  only  eiercise  the  brains  with  which  Heaven 
has  endowed  him,  he  may  be  able  to  inform  us  '  thai,  given 
two  circular  plates  with  an  annular  space  of  one  inch 
between  them,  arranged  as  they  are  in  the  construction  of 
my  asi»rator,'  the  exact  pressure  and  velocity  of  air  on 
every  inch  of  the  square  of  same  144''  that  will  pass  into 
the  outlet  tube.  I  very  much  question  if  an  anemometer 
held  in  the  very  centre  of  an  outlet  tube,  say  3  feet  in 
diameter,  capped  with  Mr.  Edgar  Aldous's  ventilator, 
would  record  any  movement  at  all,  cenire  or  sides,  as 
mine  does.  I  wish  ii  to  be  distinctly  understood  I  demur 
to  Mr.  W.  H,  Drake's  inference  that  to  secure  a  move- 
ment of  the  anemometer  it  requires  to  l>e  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  exhaust,  for  that  is  what  he  is  seeking  to 
prove.  I  will  biiefly  refer  to  the  two  remaining  para- 
graphs  requiring  notice  in  ihi.s  letter.  He  asks  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage ;  '  Syphonic 
action  is  at  work  constantly,  regulaied  l)y  the  require- 
ments of  the  room.'  Alter  this  follow  some  remarks 
about  miraculous  means  of  bringing  in  air,  each  person 
being  supposed  to  bring  in  sufficient  for  his  own  re- 
quirements, &c.  The  syphonic  action  I  mean  is, 
that  as  fast  as  the  impure  air  is  carried  off,  the  fiesh  air  is 
lypboaed  ia  through  the  fresh  air  \n\eu  ta  i^ke  \\&  ^\wa. 


To  the  final  paragragh,  '  The  air  had  as  vitiated  lad 
exhausted  a  feel  as  in  the  most  stuffy  and  nnTentiUtcd 
drawing-room,'  I  forbear  to  altacli  the  proper  ounii 
I  ought  to  apply  to  the  statement.  I  will  merely  af 
the  live  gaseliers  were  only  lighted  some  (our  to  nvc 
minutes  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Drake's  visiL  Oa 
other  occasions  I  have  had  them  alight  with  a  coke  fireboni- 
ing  at  same  time,  eight  and  ten  hours  at  a  stretch.  Evenlhm 
it  was  remarked  how  thorooghly  free  from  unpleasaatnea 
of  any  kind  was  the  atmosphere.  On  no  occasioa  of 
visitors  coming  were  the  gasalier^  kept  slight  ao  short  i 
time  as  they  were  during  the  visit  nf  Mr.  W.  H.  Dnkc 
If  after  eight  hours  burning  of  ga^<llie^s,  &c.,  under  sad 
conditions,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dmkc  had  been  tbe  fitit  ind 
only  one  out  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  my  test-room  b 
complain  of  the  atmosphere  therein,  when  the  gasallcrs 
were  not  alight  as  many  minutes  as  they  had  been  hoars  oa 
other  occasions,  surely  his  statement,  requires  to  he  taka 
cum  Hiullis  granis  saJit.  FkKDK.   H.  S¥1th, 

53  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G.  May  t,  iSSj. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Sanitaky  Record,  p.  4S5, 
here  appears  a  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Drake,  u 
antagonistic  to  the  system  of  ventilation  invented  lad 
patented  by  Mr,  Fred.  Henry  Smith,  of  5a  Qaeen  Viclora 
Street,  E.G.,  and  to  your  notice  of  it  in  a  previous  numba, 
thai  1  claim  the  right,  as  that  gentleman  has  menliofied  oy 
name  in  connection  with  a  visit  he  recently  paid  to  the 
test-room  of  said  system,  when  I  received  him,  to  reply  to 
his  statements.  Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  Mr.  Walts 
Henry  Drake's  criticisms,  permit  me  to  r«f«r  to  one  ha, 
vii.  that  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  G.E.— who  Certainly 
knows  a  good  invention  when  he  sees  it — permitted  Ur. 
Smith  to  ventilate  the  Island  Room  nnder  the  FoanBiot.  >t 
the  Healtheries  on  his  system.  At  Ibis  exhibitioo,  vcui- 
lating  engineers  known  to  fame,  gold  medallists,  &C., 
were  there  in  scores,  and  yet  a  conparativcly  noknoin 
man's  system  of  ventilation  was  selected  for  triaL  Why } 
because  Colonel  Bolton  saw  it  bad  in  it  tbe  elemoits  of 
success,  and  the  result  proved  the  acumen  and  contctaos  of 
his  judgment.  I  venture  to  say  there  was  no  other  sysia 
exhibited  at  the  Healtheries  thai  could  iiave  been  sacces- 
fully  applied  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Island  Room,  on- 
sidering  the  abnormal  conditions  it  {Hvsented,  when  tit. 
Fred.  H.  Smith  lirsl  took  it  in  hand.  Despite  all  this, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Drake,  in  his  enthusiastic,  but  indisom. 
eu)(^  of  Mr.  Edgar  Aldoos'  System  of  Ventilalio* 
has  allowed  his  feelings  of  partisanship  to  shipwreck  is 
judgment,  when  'men  of  mark  in  the  profesMoiti,  lol 
experts  sent  by  the  TiHUs,  Architrcl,  Bmilding  Ifrm, 
Iron,  Lotal  Gmiernmtnt  Chreniele  are  (after  a  penmil 
inspection  of  the  test -room)  unanimously  of  opnioa  ihit 
the  system  which  Mr.  Drake  condemns  is  one  that  falfl) 
all  Ihal  is  claimed  (or  it  by  the  inventor. 

R.  Barnes  AvsnN. 

HeaihGeld,  East  Mootsey. 
AprU  aS,  1885. 

THE   VENTILATION  OF   HOUSE   DRAINS. 

I  cannot  see  anything  new  in  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co.'i 
illustrated  paper  on  Ibis  subject.  My  model  ofa  Loodo 
House  showed  it  pUinly  in  the  last  Health  ExhibiiioB. 
The  soil  pipe  was  a  'down-cast,'  and  had  ■  small  'up- 
cast' ventilating  pipe  of  its  own,  with  a  Hownth'i 
rotating  cowl  at  the  lop,  to  insure  its  working.  Tbae 
was  another  up-cast  pipe  with  a  similar  cowl,  running  vf 
the  front  of  tlie  house  with  a  down-cast  fresh  air  pipe 
communicating  wilh  the  drain  system  in  the  tnck  yard. 
Although  the  jury  did  not  seem  to  have  taken  nucK 
notice  of  the  model,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  its  f  i<;t^iw» 
was  not  without  good,  as  niany  houses  have  had  Ibeii 
drains  looked  to,  and  many  dniiiii  have  been  venbliml 
in  consequence.  J.  R,  Tdknh;li, 

Torquay,  April  as.  Lieat.-Calooei. 
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LAW  REPORTS. 

Bacteria  in  Milk. 

Ucw  V.  Piffards, 

Tub  plaintifT,  a  dairyman,  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  sought 
to  recover  damages  from  the  defendant,  a  gentleman 
resident  in  the  same  place,  for  libel  contained  in  com- 
munications written  by  him  to  the  local  anthorities  and 
the  local  press,  reflecting  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  which 
the  plaintiff  served  to  the  public,  and  so  injuring  him  in 
his  business.  The  defendant  did  not  deny  that  he  wrote 
and  published  the  communications,  but  pleaded  that  they 
were  written  bond  fide  on  a  matter  of  public  interest  and 
weae  privileged. 

What  the  defendant  had  alleged  was  that  the  plaintiff's 
milk  contained  impurities  calculated  to  give  the  consumers 
typhoid  fever.  His  own  daughter  had  suffered  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  milk  supplied 
by  the  plaintiff  to  his  family.  He  had  some  of  the  milk 
subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  and  asserted  that  it 
was  contaminated  with  bacteria.  The  milk  was  also 
examined  by  Dr.  Saunders,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  this  gentleman  pronounced  it  to  be  sound.  The 
defendant,  however,  had  medical  evidence  to  show  that 
the  milk  contained  the  living  organisms  called  bacteria, 
and  bore  testimony  himself  to  their  lively  action  under  the 
microscope  as  they  *  moved  about  with  their  tails.*  Dr. 
Bkf  ellor,  who  had  microscopically  examined  a  sample  of  the 
milk  for  the  defendant,  and  against  whom  the  plaintiff 
bad  brought  an  action  in  connection  with  fhe  same  matter, 
said  that  this  sample  contained  bacteria  in  the  form  of  the 
tme  germ  of  putrefactive  decomposition,  but  not  the  germ 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  had  never  been  seen.  He  had 
never  told  the  defendant  that  the  sample  contained  the 
^erm  of  typhoid  fever.  In  his  cross-examination  he 
referred  to  the  organisms  in  their  earlier  life  as  *the 
babies '  of  bacteria.  Mr.  Jarvis  asked  whether  a  baby 
tiacterium  was  as  dangerous  as  an  old  one.  The  witness 
replied  that  it  showed  that  the  process  of  putrefaction  had 
b^^n. 

The  result  was  the  jury  found  that  one  of  the  alleged ' 
ibels  was  privileged,  and  as  to  the  others  they  found  for 
he  plaintiff.     Damages  for  two  of  them,  ;f  10  ;   for  one  of 
hem  4ar.  ;  and  for  two  others,  I2j.  each. 

Adulteration  of  Milk. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Carter,  from  the  Town  Clerk's  Office  of 
Birmingham,  appeared  in  support  of  the  following  case 
Lgainst  Thomas  Knight,  farmer,  of  Kingswood,  who  had 
:onsigned  ten  gallons  of  milk  to  John  Bevan,  a  milkseller, 
"esiding  in  Nelson  Street  West  Mr.  Carter  explained 
o  the  magistrates  that  the  milk  in  question  had  been  taken 
labile  in  course  of  delivery  at  Snow  Hill  Station  by  Mr. 
fohn  Parker,  the  inspector  of  nuisance')  and  inspector 
inder  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  in  accordance  with 
ect.  3  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment 
\ct,  1879.  ^^i**  P^ker  proved  taking  the  sample,  and 
luly  banding  the  same  to  Dr.  Hill,  the  borough  analyst, 
vhose  certihcate  showed  that  16  per  cent,  of  water  had 
>een  added. 

Canal  Boats  Act  (1877). 

At  the  Birmingham  Police-court  the  following  persons 
rere  summoned  by  Mr.  John  Parker,  inspector  of  nuisances 
ind  inspector  under  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1877  and  1884  : 
—Thomas  Ward,  Stroud,  near  Gloucester,  for  using  the 
loat  Garibaldi^  on  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal, 
Q  contravention  of  the  Act,  the  boat  being  in  a  filthy  con- 
ition.  The  defendant  was  fined  lOf.  and  9^.  dd.  costs. 
L  like  case  was  proved  against  Ambrose  Webb,  of  Rud- 
>rd,  owner  of  the  boat  Snowdrop ;  he  was  fined  51.  and 
I/.  6d,  costs. 

Nathan  Buckler,  owner,  was  fined  los,  and  11  x.  costs, 
nd  Thos.  Proctor,  the  master,  was  fined  zr.  6d,  and  i  is. 


costs,  for  usinp^  as  a  dwelling  a  canal  boat  which  had  not 
been  duly  registered. 

Skimmed    Milk« 

At  Worship  Street,  several  summonses  under  the  Adui 
teration  Act  against  tradesmen  of  Shoreditch  parish  were 
for  hearing  by  Mr.  Barstow,  at  the  instance  of  the  local 
vestry,  represented  by  Mr.  Walker,  clerk.  Ani  mportant 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  operation  of  the  6th  and  9th 
sections  of  the  Adulteration  Act.  The  summonses  alleged 
the  distinct  offence,  under  the  9th  section,  of  having  sold 
milk  from  which  butter  fat  had  been  abstracted.  The 
section  provides  that  the  milk  in  question  —known  popu- 
larly as  'skimmed  milk' — shall  not  be  sold  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  purchaser  without  a  declaration  of  its  altered  state. 
A  case  had  once  been  heard  before  Mr.  Shell,  but  inas- 
much as  the  summons  was  then  taken  under  the  6th  sec- 
tion, which  refers  to  adulteration,  the  magistrate  dismissed 
the  summons.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  upheld  that 
decision,  adding  that  if  there  was  any  offence  at  all  it 
must  be  under  the  9th  section,  although  the  jndges  re- 
frained from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of 
that  latter  section.  On  behalf  of  the  vestry,  it  was  now 
contended  that  the  skimmed  milk  sold  was  not  *  milk  *  of 
the  quality  contemplated  by  the  Act.  The  solicitors  for 
the  defendants  submitted  that  the  article  sold  was  the 
milk  of  commerce,  and  was  naturally  somewhat  deficient 
in  fat.  Evidence  intended  to  prove  the  cases  was  called, 
and  the  certificates  of  an  analyst  were  produced,  indi- 
cating the  deficiencies  complained  of.  Mr.  Ricketts,  for 
the  defence,  objected,  successfully,  against  the  production 
of  a  copy  of  a  card  left  by  the  inspector  at  the  shops,  the 
magistrate  ruling  that  the  original  document  should  be 
produced.  One  summons  was  dismissed  on  account  of 
the  wrong  date  being  inserted  in  the  summons.  Upon 
another  the  defence  set  up  was  that  the  case  could  not  be 
brought  within  the  9th  section.  The  words  of  the  statute 
clearly  indicated  that  the  Legislature  had  provided  for  an 
offence  of  the  kind  under  consideration  only  in  the  event 
of  proof  being  given,  either  that  the  seller  himself  made 
the  abstraction  or  that  he  had  the  knowledge  of  abstrac- 
tion which  he  might  make  a  declaration  about.  No  seller 
of  milk  could  disclose  to  a  customer  an  alteration  in  its 
quality  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  Beyond  this,  the 
principal  objection,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion no  evidence  was  given  that  the  sellers  were  told  by 
the  inspector  that  the  milk  was  for  public  analjrsis,  as  set 
down  in  Section  14,  the  officer  merely  using  the  words 
'for  analysing.*  Mr.  Walker  said  the  points  raised  were 
important  as  affecting  the  public,  and  the  solicitors  defend- 
ing said  the  matter  was  quite  as  important  for  the  trade. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  case  had  been  taken  under 
the  9th  section,  it  having  been  thought  that  an  expression 
of  Of^inion  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  justified  the 
parish  in  the  course  they  were  taking.  Mr.  Barstow  said 
be  had  not  particularly  noticed  the  9th  section  until  his 
attention  was  called  to  it,  and  having  read  it  he  certainly 
agreed  with  the  defence  that  the  section  contemplated  that 
the  seller  must  have  abstracted  some  essential  part  of  the 
article  or  must  have  knowledge  of  its  alteration.  The 
summons  then  before  him  must  be  dismissed.  The  other 
summonses  were  abandoned* 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

Pneumonia  has  been  unusually  prevalent  in  nearly  all 
the  large  American  cities,  and  peculiarly  fatal. 

An  American  plumber  has  suggested  the  manufacture  of 
lead-lined  soil-pipe. 

New  State  Boards  of  Health  have  been  created  in 
Kansas,  Maine  and  Dakota. 

At  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  a  cat  and  a  dog  died  from  scarlet 
fever  contracted  from  a  sick  child. 
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Ilaly  appears  lobe  wakii^up  to  th«  nec«uily  of  houuog 
her  populalion  in  a  proper  sanilary  fashion.  The  Com- 
munal Council  of  Fi^gia  has  resolved  on  olferiilg  a  pre- 
mium of  100,000  lire  (4.000^.)  to  any  society  which  will 
undertake  I  he  construction  of  dwelling-bouses  in  that  city 
to  Ihe  amount  in  value  of  l,zoa,ooo  lire.  The  houses  are 
to  consist  of  a  ground  floor  and  two  upper  Glories,  and 
certain  other  conditions  are  to  he  complied  with. 

Newcastle  still  continues  to  exhibit  an  excessively  high 
death-rate,  that  for  the  week  ending  May  3  showing  an 
average  of  34  in  the  1,000,  that  of  the  preceding  weeks 
being  BOTaewhat  higher.  This  great  mortality  is  atlribalable 
in  no  small  dei;ree  to  a  virulent  epidemic  of  measles,  which 
bas  twepi  off  a  large  number  of  children.  The  medical 
oGBcer  of  health  and  his  stalf  have  been  most  energetic  in 
their  efiorts  la  st.tmp  oul  the  disease,  but  in  many  cases 
have  found  their  labours  neutralised  l^  the  gross  ignorance 
or  culpable  neglect  of  parents,  who  personally  show  little 
r^ard  for  the  safety  of  their  children,  but  afford  every 
facilily  for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  by  allowing  them  to 
visit  and  mingle  with  their  sick  neighbours.  In  Sunder- 
•od  the  disease  has  greatly  abated,  thanks  to  the  strenuous 
eHbrts  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 

Owing  to  tbe  great  prevalence  of  measles  and  the  exces- 
live  mortality  resulting  therefrom,  Ihe  Corporation  of  Jar- 
TOw-on-Tyne.  acting  on  the  advice  of  their  medical  officer, 
Dr,  Manioe,  have  recommeoded  thai  all  public  and  private 
elementary  day  and  Sunday  schools  be  closed  after  the  ist 
inst.  until  the  committee  see  lit  to  remove  the  restriction, 
the  committee  tieing  empowered  to  make  the  revocation 
order  when  it  is  deemed  advisable. 

At  an  inquest  recently  held  at  Durham,  00  the  body  of 
a  man  who  bad  died  suddenly  on  his  way  to  the  railway 
station,  the  Coroner  said  it  was  a  disgrace  10  the  dty  thai 
DO  mortuary  existed  there,  the  body  having  lo  lie  at  the 
ticket  office  tilt  claimed.  The  foreman  of  the  jury,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  said  ihat  the  authority 
'  contemplated  '  providing  a  mortuary,  when  the  Coroner 
rejuine-l  more  pithily  than  elegantly,  that  be  would  believe 
it  when  he  saw  it.  It  is  evident  that  needful  sanitary 
improvements  are  not  adopted  wilb  desirable  alacrity  in 
Durham. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  want  of  a  good 
model  lodging-house  for  tramps  at  Darlington,  which, 
being  situated  on  the  great  North  road,  is  much  frequented 
by  that  fraternity.  It  has  been  proved  that  much  of  the 
infectious  disease  prevalent  in  that  town  was  brought  by 
these  humble  traveller,  who  introduced  it  into  the  various 
lodging-houses  now  scattered  about  Darlington,  over  which 
it  is  found  somewhat  difficult   to   eierdse  the  necessary 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gateshead  Town  Council 
much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  continued  high  deaih- 
rale  of  the  borough,  which  last  month  averaged  34 '6  per 
1,000.  The  authorities  have  been  mott  energetic  in  their 
efforts  to  remove  all  causes  which  have  a  leodency  to  pro- 
duce excessive  mortality,  but  so  far  the  result  does  not  seem 
commensurate  with  their  labours. 

Apparently  the  Local  Board  of  Stroud  do  not  recognise 
anything  improper  or  uncommon  in  the  existence  of  a 
□umber  of  pigsties  within  150  yards  from  the  well 
supplying  Ihe  lawn  with  water.  The  general  feeling  of 
the  Board  appears  to  be  reflected  by  the  remark  of  one 
member  that  'it  the  water  was  regularly  tested,  and  was 
at  any  time  found  10  be  polluted  by  the  pigsties,  that 
would  be  the  lime  to  slop  them.' 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

The  He>ham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  signed 
agreement  which  will  enable  them  10  provide  a  good 
supply  of  water  from  the  Shaw  Well,  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  township  of  Corbridge. 
The  Parochial  Committee  of  that  place  have  also  been 
directed  t  •  preserve  to  the  village  the  water  supply  from 
Spout  Well.  These  arrangements  have  tended  to  allay 
the  taxietj  which  has  long  been  felt  u  to  the  quality  and 
•nfficjcocy  of  the  water  npply. 


THE    HOUSING    OF   THE    WORKIHS 
CLASSES. 


Workhbn's  Dwkllings  in  East  STONEHonst-We 

E  glad  to  learn  that  within  a  very  few  monlhs  a  large  lod 

substantial  block  of  artisans'  dwellings  has  sprung  up  u 

Stonehouse,  where  overcrowding  prevails  to  a  great  a 


_  short  time  be  ready  for  occupation.    TTk 

dwellings,  which  coik^st  of  twenty-four  Bpaftments,  of 
two  rooms  each  {i.e.  accommodation  f<M  twenty-losr 
fiimilies)  are  contained  in  one  block  of  buildii^  iaa 
stories  in  height.  Each  Boor  contains  twelve  rooms,  and 
as  all  are  precisely  similai  in  arrangement  the  desciiptia 
of  one  will  suffice  for  all.  The  central  portion  of  oA 
floor  contains  a  stone  staircase  ;  landing  at  each  slosej  oa 
an  open  stone  balcony,  and  immediately  behind  this  ttaii- 
case  is  a  washhouse  wiib  copper  furnace,  and  a  range  of 
Sxod  washing  trayi,  with  cold  water  laid  on  10  each,  witi 
proper  wastes  discharging  into  an  open  iron  trough  gotta 
nndemeath.  The  water-closets  for  each  floor  are  riioated 
an  each  side  of  the  washhouse.  and  enter  from  lobbies  irif 
the  sUir  landing.  On  one  side  are  two  water-cloKti  ht 
women  and  children,  and  on  the  other  side  a  waler-ckatt 
and  urinal  for  men,  each  side  being  entirely  distinct  as  to 
the  approaches.  On  each  side  nf  the  central  staircase  a«j 
balcony  a  corridor  branches  off,  giving  access  to  tltne 
apartments  in  each  wing  of  the  building,  and  at  the  ep* 
of  these  corridors  are  large  windows,  with  the  upper  pa- 
tions  filled  in  with  fixed  louvres.  The  bedrooms  art  iS 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  corridors  opposite  to  the  lirt«( 
rooms,  and  in  no  case  is  there  direct  commnnicaiiia 
between  bedrooms  and  living  rooms.  Each  linij 
room  is  fitted  with  a  small  cooking  range  with  oita, 
and  the  bedrooms  with  ordinary  mantel  register  pitei. 
Each  room  has  also  a  cupboard  ventilated  by  sir 
bricks,  and  in  the  living  rooms  the  l.wer  pans  of  tie 
cupboard*  are  filled  up  as  coal  hutches.  In  the  etc 
from  each  room,  close  under  the  ceiling,  is  fixed  a  '  Bc^lei 
Mica  Flap  Ventilator.'  The  waler-closeu  are  all  find  Jp 
with  pans  and  traps  on  the  wash-out  principle,  and  in 
connected  on  the  outside  of  the  building  wilh  stacks  d 
galvanised  iron  soil-pipes,  which  are  cirried  up  at  the  ^ 
about  3  feel  above  the  eaves  gutter,  and  at  botLonidB- 
charee  into  an  '  intercepting  trap  '  with  an  air  shaft,  »  " 
lo  secure  a  consUnl  circulation  of  fresh  air  ibroaghih 
soil-pipes.  All  the  waste-pipes  from  washhousci  and  anb 
are  carried  down  in  separate  stacks  of  galvani*^  ins 
pipe,  which  discharge  over  gratings  of  laj^e  trapped  ^ 
gullies.  The  water  supply  is  from  two  Urge  galvaiwd 
iron  cisterns  in  the  roof  over  the  central  st»ire»«,  <■« 
cistern  being  entirely  reserved  for  the  supply  of  lie 
flushing  dslems  of  the  water-closets,  and  the  otha  boK 
for  washing  and  drinking  purpose*.  The  water  la  linik- 
ing  is  laid  on  to  a  separate  sink  in  each  waahbowie,  ««* 
waste  from  same  is  carried  lo  Ihe  iron  wasle-pipes  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  rooms  have  «n  area  of  »ho* 
120  superficial  feet,  and  none  are  less  than  8  leet  6  iiAo 
in  height,  the  lower  stories  being  about  10  fc«L  Tie 
whole  of  the  corridors,  washhouses,  vrater-closets,  !£**«■ 
&c.,  have  fireproof  floors  formed  of  Portland  cemenl  a«- 
crete  on  iron  bearers,  and  are  trowelled  off  10  a  iomA 
surface  in  neat  cement.  The  balconies  and  stiircisa  sa 
all  of  York  stone.  The  building  is  set  b«:k  ahoiit  ijfc* 
bom  the  street,  and  has  an  open  space,  exduiively  1>*5 
ing  to  it,  on  every  wde.  The  scheme  has  beta  tainrf 
out  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbc  and  three  olbrr 
gentlemen  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  in  the  hope  ita» 
decent  and  saniury  dwellings  can  be  provided  al  a  ct* 
that  will  ensure  a  moderate  return  for  the  outlay.  U  *■ 
can  be  proved,  no  doubt  the  example  will  be  follo"*a  W 
the  erection  of  other  similar  dwellings,  of  which  there  • 
greM  need  in  the  locality.  The  toul  ca«t,  eui^iwt  ■ 
I  vM,  ia  KiQiewbat  over  3,oooJL 
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PARKS   AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

Almighty  fint  planted  a  garden^  a$ui  indetdit  is  the ^rnt 

of  all  pUaturts* 


le  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Giles's  District  Board  of 
cs,  it  «**&$  resolved  to  spend  a  sum  of  ;^200  in  planting 
trees  along  such  portion  of  the  new  street  (from  New 
rd  Street  to  Piccadilly),  as  is  within  the  jarisdiction 
e  Board. 

.  the  4th  instant  the  inhabitants  of  Bethnal  Green  and 

End  Old  Town  were  honoured  with  a  visit  from  the 

ess  Louise,  who,    accompanied  by  the   Marquis  of 

?,  went  down   to  open  two   gardens  which  had  been 

out   by    the    Metropolitan   Public  Garden   Associa- 

or  the  use  and  enjoyment   of  the  public.     At  five 

:k  the  distinguished  visitors  arrived  in  Carlton  Square, 

.11  but  pleasant  enclosure  near  the  Globe  Road,  where 

Arere  met  by  Lord  Brabazon,  the  Bishop  of  Bedford, 

William   Vincent,   the  Rev.  J.   F.   Kitto,  and  other 

fientatives  of  the  association.     The  ceremony  was  an 

;sting  one,  and  the  appearance  of  the  gardens   was 

jned  by  the  presence  of  a  corps  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 

i,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant    Kirby.     Lord 

L2on  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  association 

rained   possession  of  the  ground,  and  how  the  ex- 

of  its  conversion  into  a   public    garden  had  been 

by   one  lady.     At  the   close  of  the  ceremony  the 

any  drove  to  the  disused  burial-ground  of  St.  Bar- 

mew's,  Bethnal  Green,  also  laid  out  as  a  garden  by 

s.>ociation  with  the  permission  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 

MacGachen.     The  Princes   graciously  declared  the 

d  open   to  the   public,  an^    expless<^d  herself  very 

rd  with  its  appearance.     At    botn  places  the  visitors 

enthusia<«tically   received  ;    the    surrounding  streets 

thronged  with  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 

rith  bunting  and  flags,  crowds  of  heads  were  to  be 

at  all  the  windows,  and  ringing  cheers  greeted  those 

had  so  kindly  paid  a  visit  to  the    East  End,    and 

who  represented  the  beneficent  association. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


NOTICES  OF  MEETINGS. 


ITROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION. 

TING  of  this  Association  was  held  on  May  5,  at  83  Lancaster* 
^rd  Brabazon  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  announced  that  a 
>f  100/.  had  been  given  by  the  Skinners'  Company,  and  5/.  by 
stry  of  St.  Swithin,  London-stone  Viscount  de  Vesci.  Lord 
e^ter,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford,  and^  Colonel 
%  were  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Association,  and  Miss  I.  M. 
one  was  elected  honorary  secretary.  It  was  reported  that 
n-Kquare,  E..  and  the  churchyar-i^  of  St.  Battholoinew's, 
il-green,  haa  been  opened  the  previous  day  by  the  Princess 
,  that  the  improvement  of  Trafalgar-itquare,  Mile  end,  Wil* 
•n  and  Northampton-*><^uares,  Clerkenwell.  and  the  ground 
:d  to  St.  Paul's,  Rotherhithe,  were  being  proceeded  with,  and 
e  conversion  into  open  gardens  of  Red  Lion  square,  the  East 
n  cemetery  and  the  churchyards  of  St  Peter,  Walworth,  and 
nes,  Bermondsey,  would  be  commenced  shortly.  The  secre« 
inounced  that  the  owners  of  Nelson-»quajre,  S.E.,  the  triangje 
)mst«ury.  the  garden  of  St.  Paul's,  Lorrimore-sauare,  certain 
tres  in  New  Kent-road,  and  of  ^even  disused  burtaI*grounds  had 
iked  to  allow  their  grounds  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
;st  other  important  questions  considered  at  the  meeting  were 
>pa:ed  river  recreation  grotmds  in  the  Isle  of  Doffs  ^nd  *t 
n,  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  sites  of  the  Houses  of 
ion  as  open  spaces,  the  throwing:  open  of  Stepney  churchyard, 
:  proposed  boulevard  on  the  Main  Drainage  Embankment.  A 
ion  took  place  upon  the  payment  of  the  '  unemployed,'  over 
'  of  whom  are  now  at  work  in  the  various  gardens  which  are 
aid  out  by  the  Association. 


JVMINATION  :fOR    LOCAL   SURVEYORS  AND 
INSPECTORS  OF  NUISANCES. 

initary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  will  hold  its  next  examina- 
-  Local  Surveyors  and  Inspectors  of  Nuimuicm  on  lliuraday 
Day,  June  4  and  5,  at  the  Parkes  Museum.  74A  Margaret 
W.  E.  Whitb  Wallis,  Secretary. 


Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

ABBOTT.Charles Edward.  L.K.Q.C.P.Ire1.,  and  L  M..M.R.C.S.Eiig., 

has  neen  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Braintrec 

Rural  Sanitary  Di»tricL  at  ;^  150  for  one  >ear. 
Allen,  James,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  M.RC.S.Eng.,   L.S.A. 

I.ona.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 

BoUing'on  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £,'>o  for  on«*  year 
Angovb,  Edwrard  Scudamore.  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  M.R.C.S. 

Eng.,  and  L.M.,  has  been  re-app  >inted  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  the  Camborne  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  C^o  for  one  year. 
Bailxy,  Thomas  Ridley,  M.B.,  C.M.UnivEdin.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical    Officer   of  Health    for  the    Bilston   Urban    Sanitary 

District,  at  £50  per  annum,  vice  Gilbert,  deceased. 
Chbbtham,  Walter  Henry,  M.D  Univ.Durh.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has 

been  re-appointed   Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Guiseky 

Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  jfiS  for  one  year. 
Clark,  William  Thomas  Marston.  L.R.CP.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng., 

has  been  reappointed  Mediod  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Twicic- 

enham  Urban  Sanitary  Dbtrict,  at  /^xot  for  one  yeir. 
CoKB,  Wm.  Harriott,  L.K.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  has  been  re- 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Afhford  Urban  Sani- 

taiy  District,  at  ^630  for  one  year. 
Daviks,  David  W.,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  fur  the  Llanharan  division  of  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge 

Ru  al  Sanitary  District,  at  £,\o  for  one  year. 
Davibs,  Howard,  M.R.CS.Ent:.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Pontypridd  Urban  Sanitary 

District,  at  £,  16  per  annum,  trice  Hopkins,  deceased. 
Davies,    John,    M.D.Univ.Glasg.,    has   been   appointed    Medical 

Officer  of  Health  for  the  Maeste^  Division  of  the  Bridgend  and 

Cowbridge  Rural  Sanitary  Distnct,  at  ;^i2  for  one  year. 
Davis,  Evan  Thomas,  L,R.C.P.Edin  ,  and  L.M.,    L  F.P.S.GIaw., 

has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Cowbridge 

Division  of  the  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Rural  Sanitary  District, 

at  jC»  for  one  year. 
Forsyth,  Robert,   M.D.Univ.Glasg.,  has  been  sippointed   Medical 

Officer  of  Health    for  the  Birstall    Urban    Sanitary    District, 

Yorkshire,  at  ^  25  for  one  year. 
Harpbr,  John  William,  M.R  C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re- 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Stowmarket  Urban 

Sanitarv  district^  at  Hio  i.«.  for  one  year. 
Haswbll,  Narcis  Richard,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  LS.A.Lond.,  has  been 

re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Hclston  Rural 

Sanitary  District,  at  £,^   for  six  months,  ending  Micnaelmas 

next. 
HsATH,  HenryThomas,L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.R.C.S  Irel.,  L.A.H.Dub., 

has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Mana- 

field-Woodhuuse  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Cs  S'*  for  one  yc*r* 
H0LI.AND,   Henry  Frederick,    M  D. Univ. St. And.,   M.R CS.Eng., 

and  L  M.,  L.S.A.Lond  ,  has  been  re-app  intrd  Medical  Officer 

of  Health   for    the   Ampthill    Rural  danitary  District,  at   50 

guineas  for  one  year. 
HosEGOOD,  William,   M.B.,  C.M.Univ.Edtn.,  has  been  appointed 

M«lical  Officer  of  Health   for   the   Cannock  Rural    Sanitary 

District,  at  jCso  per  annum,  trice  Taylor,  whose  appointment  has 

expired. 
James,  Philip,  UR.CP.Edin..  M.R.C.S  Eng.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  of   Health   for   the  Western  Division    of  the 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  /30  for  one 

year. 
JoNBS,  William  Makeig,  M.R.C.S  Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  ro- 

appcHnted   Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Swinton  Urban 

Sanitarv  District,  Yorkshire,  at  £,\  >  for  one  year. 
Joyce,  William,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the    Ashby-de-la  Zouch  Urban 

Sanitary  District,  at  Uto  for  one  year. 
Lowe,  John,  L.R  CP.Edin.,  and  L.M.,  L.R.CS.Irel.^  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Workmgton  Urban 

Sanitary  District,  at  £fio  for  one  year. 
Randall,    Wyndham,   llR.CP.Edin.,    M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  has  been 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bridgend  Division 

of  the  BriHgend  and  Cowbridge  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £t'i% 

for  one  year. 
Roberts,     Arthur.    M.R. CS.Eng.,     I«S.A.Lonrf.,   has  been    re- 

appomted   Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Bingley    Urban 

Sanitary  District,  at  jCjo  for  one  year. 
RocH,  Sampson,  M.R. CS.Eng.,  D- puty  Surgeon-General,  Army, 

on  the  Retiied  List,  has  been  re*appointed   Medical  Officer  of 

Health  for  the  Cheltenham  Uiban  Sanitary  District,  at  j^joo  for 

oneyear. 
Rose,  Frederick  Robert.  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re> 

appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Diss  Urban  Sanitary 

District,  for  one  year. 
Stonby,  Percy  Butler,  L.R. CP.Edin.,  M.R. CS.Eng.,  L.S. A  Lond., 

has  been  re-appbinted  Medical  Officer  of  He.ihh  for  the  Millom 

Urban  Sanitary  dbtrict,  Cumberland,  at  jC4o  for  one  year,  from 

the  7th  instant. 
Thomas,  David  John.  L.R.CP.Edin,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  has    been 

appointed  Medical   Officer  of  Health  for  the  Ogmore^  Division 

of  the  Bridgend   and  Cowbridge  Rural  Sanitary    District,  at 

C\^  for  one  \eai. 
Waucbr,  John  Davidson,  UR.CP.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin.,  has  been 

re-appointed  Medical    Officer  of   Health  for  the  Fylde  Rural 

Sanitary  District,  at  jC6o  for  one  year. 
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Wilkinson,  George  Frederick  Eachus,  L.R.C.P.Edm.,  L.S.  A.Lond., 

has  been  appointed  additional  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 

Lewisham  District.,  at  j^too  per  annum. 
Williams,     Augiistus      Frederick       L  F  P.S.GIasgy    and     L.M., 

L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appoinied  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  the  Brix worth  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  /^s  5X.  and  fees  for 

one  year. 
Williams,  Robert,  M.B.,   C.M.Univ.Edin.,  has  been  re-appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the   Leominster  Urban  Sanitary 

District,  at  £^0  for  one  year. 
Yarrow.  George  Euzene,  M.D.,  L.R.CP.Lond.,  has  been  appointed 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex, 

at  £iSo  I>er  annum,  vice  Pavy,  resigned. 

Surveyors,  Clbrks  to  Guardians,   Inspectors  of 

Nuisances,  &c. 

Addis,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  to  the  Usk 
Local  Board  and  Urbain  Sanitary  Authority,  at  j^ao  for  one  year. 

Alger,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointcd  Surveyor,  Insi}ector  of 
Nuisances,  and  Collect  r  to  the  Dis«  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  for  one  year. 

Baker,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and 
Assistant  Surveyor  for  the  Walton-on-the-Hill  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;Cioo  per  annum. 

Batv,  Mr.  John  Geor>i:e,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Houghton- 
le-Spring  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  slX.  £100  per 
annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  ^^65  per  annum  as  Clerk  to 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  ^^35  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the 
Assessment  Committee,  such  remuneration  as  Clerk  to  the  School 
Attendance  Committee  as  may  be  fixed  annually,  and  fees  as 
Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births,  &c.,  and  Returning  Officer, 
vice  Legge,  deceased. 

Bellamy,  Mr.  James  William,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Rawmarsh  Local  Board  aiid  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  aX  £120  for  one  year. 

Bithbll,  Mr.  W  £.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Flint  Urban  Sanitary  District,  for  two  years. 

Bowler,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Mansfield- Woodhouse  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  /^so  for  one  year. 

Brett,  Mr.  Frederick,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Stowmarket  Urban  Sanitary  district,  at  £\^  for  one  year. 

BuRGBSS,  Mr.  Charles,  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Burslem  Urban 
banitary  district,  has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  under  the 
Canal  Boats  Act. 

Christie,  Mr.  Henry  Francis  (ths  Sur\*eyor),  has  been  re-appointed 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Maldon  Urban  Sanitary  District, 
at  A20  for  one  year. 

Claridce,  Mr.  William  Palmer,  has  been  re*api>ointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Loughborough  Urban  Sanitary  district,  ax£gio 
per  annum. 

Cocker,  Mr.  James  H.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  East  Medene  Division  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  £12$  P«r  annum,  vice  Bartlett,  appointed 
Surveyor  of  Highways  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 
Wilton  Rural  Sanitary  District. 

Coombs,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £^  for 
one  year. 

DiBBS,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  elected  Member  for  the  Cottingley 
Ward  of  the  Bingley  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, vice  Laycock,  deceased. 

Drabble,  Mr.  John  Edward,  has  been  re-appointed  Treasurer  to 
the  Swinton  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  York- 
shire, for  one  year. 

Easton.  Mr.  Charles  I.,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Tottenham  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  ;Ci5oper  annum, 
vice  Poulson.  resigned. 

EiiYVEAN,  Mr.  Robert  Phillipps,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Town 
Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Bodmin,  at 
£io  per  annum,  vice  Wallis,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 

GiLBV,  Mr.  Richard  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Brln worth  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £^  for 
one  year. 

Griggs,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Branch  Manager  of  the  London  and  County 
Banking  Company,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Reigate,  vic€  Stenning, 
resigned. 

Hall,  Mr.  Hawk.sley,  has  been  re-appointed  Treastirer  to  the  Mans- 
field-Wood  house  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  for 
one  year. 

Haller,  Mr.  James  Cracroft,  has  been  re  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Insfjector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Swinton  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  £^$  and  £%o  for  one  year. 

Harrop,  Mr.  Frederick  Lee,  solicitor,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk 
to  the  Swinton  Local  Board  and  Uroan  Sanitary  Authority  for 
ooeyear. 

Hill,  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuiiiances  to  the  BoUington  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  ;6S7  for  one  year. 

Humphries,  Mr.  Jo>iah,  Branch  Manager  of  the  London  and  Pro- 
vincial L>ank.  has  been  re-appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Diss  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  for  one  year. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Edward,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk,  Surveyor,^  and 
Collector  to  the  Greasborough  Lo<^l  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  Yorkshire,  at  £70  {£\o^  ^30,  and/^io)  for  one  year. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Samuel,  of  the  Torquay  Bank,  has  been  appointed 
Treasurer  to  the  Torquay  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  vice  Kitson,  deceased. 


Joyce,  Mr.  Thomas  John,  has  been  re-appmnted  an  Inspector  of 

Nuisances   for  the    Helston    Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  Tea 

Guineas  for  six  months  ending  Michaelmas  next. 
Lawson,  Mr.   J.   E..  has  been    elected  a   Member  of  the  Baxtoa 

Local  Board  and  Urbaun  Sanitary  Authority,   to  fill  a  cas^ 

vacancy  for  two  years. 
Leb,  Mr.  Robert  William,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  NaisaDces 

for  the  Southampton  Port  Sanitary  District,  au  jas.  a  week,  via 

Dacombe,  resigned. 
Lewis,  Mr.  John,  nas  be«n  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nnisancc'i  far 

the  Mountain  Ash  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £m>  per  aniram, 

for  three  years. 
Lyus,  Mr.  H.  O.,  Solicitor,  has  been  re-appointed  Clerk  to  the  Din 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Samtary  Authority,  for  one  year. 
MacMahon,    Mr.    Charles,     has  been  re-appointed    Inspector  of 

Nuisances,    and  Surveyor  of  New  Buildings,   to  the  Torqnay 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Authority,  for  the  seventh  time,  Cor  one 

year,  from  March  35,  at  ^izo  per  annum. 
Marsland,    Mr.    Ellis,    has  been  appointed    Surveyor  under  the 

Metropolitan  Building  Act  for  the  East  Kensington  District. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  J.  K.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Liversedge 

Local  Board  and  Urban    Suiitary  Authority,    vice    Jadooo, 

deceased. 
Mullen,  Mr.  R.  G.  (who  had  previously  been  acting  pro  teia.X  bas 

been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Bromley.   Kent,  Local  Board  ud 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £too  per  annum,  and  to  the  Borial 

Board  at  £y>  per  annum. 
Naunton,  Mr.  Gneorge  Thomas,  has  been  re-appointed  Sonreyor  to 

the  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  SoothwoU, 

at  i^xo  for  one  year. 
Negus,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-app(Mnted    Surveyor  and  Inspector 

of  Nuisances  to  the  Camborne  Local  Board  and   Urban  Sankvy 

Authority,  at  jCio7  tor.  for  one  year. 
Parr,  Mr  Edward,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  In^wctor  of 

Nuisances  to  the  Hucknall-Huthwaite  Local   Board  and  Urboa 

Sanitary  Authority,  at  £'j  los.  per  annum,  vice  Hick,  resigned. 
Pascob^   Mr.    Joseph,    has    been    re-api>ointed   an     Inspector   of 

Nuisances  for  the  Helston  Rural  Samitary  District,  at  i£  15  for 

six  months,  ending  Michaelmas  next. 
Patman,  Mr.  William,  Btanch  Manager  of  the  Halifiut  Toot  Stod 

Bank,  has  been  appomted  Treasurer  to  the  Hebden  midge  Local 

Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vue  Harrop,  restgaed. 
Porter,  Mr.  William  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  laspecxat  d 

Nuisances  for  the  South  «rold  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  itio  far 

one  year. 
Rawlin,  Mr.  George  Richard,  has  been  re-appointed  Collector  to 

the  Swinton   Local  Board  and   Urban  Sanitary  Aothority,  tf 

3  per  cent,  commission  for  one  year. 
Redman,  Mr.  James,  has  been  re-appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector 

of  Nuisances  to  the  Hnworth  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanioiy 

Authority,  at  ;Czzo  for  one  year. 
Rees,  Mr.  Thomas,  jun.,  has  been  re-appointed  Collector  to  die 

Usk  Local  Board  aud   Urban   Sanitary  Authority,   at  Zie  ^ 

one  year. 
Rowlands,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Noisancei 

for  the  Cjurdigan  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £40  per  anxuun  fat 

three  years. 
Salisbury,  Mr  John,  has  been  re-appotnted  Inspector  of  Naisaocb 

for  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch   Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £jfi  Car 

one  year. 
Sladbn,  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Guisdef 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Yorkshire,  at  iSi 

per  annum,  vice  Pullan,  resigned. 
Stanley,  Mr    J.,  ^  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Thome  Ronl 

Sanitary  District,  Vorksnire,  has  been  appointed  an  InspcfW 

under  the  Canal  Boats  Act. 
Stringfbllow.  Mr.  James,  has  been  appointed  CoUector  to  die 

Huckiiall-Huthwaite  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Aotho- 
rity, at  £•/  lor.  per  annum,  vice  Hick,  resigned. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Owen,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 

Nuisances  to  the  Beaumaris  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitwy 

Authority,  at  £^»  per  annum,  vice  Mr.  Evan  Thomas  (his  &dMrX 

resigned. 
Turner,  Mr.  William,  has  been  re-^ipointed  CoUector  to  Che  Ra»> 

mariJi  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £to^  <■ 

one  year. 
Warner,  Mr.  William  Frederick,  has  been  re-appointed  Qeric  to  Ae 

Mansfie'd- Woodhouse  Local  Board  and  Uiimui  Sanitary  Aalkh 

rity,  at  £2$  for  one  year. 
White,  Mr.    Henry,  Solicitor,  has  been   appointed  Qcrk  to  ^ 

Hursley  Guardians,  Rural  Sanitary  Authority^  &c.,  vice  Moat. 
Whitehead,  Mr.  James,  jun.,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspedor  of 

Nuisances  for  the  Rawmarsh  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £fi» 

for  one  year. 
Whitley,  Mr.  John  Rhodes,  Solicitor,  has  been  re^appointed  OkA 

and  CoUector  to  the  Haworth  Local  Board  and  Urbui  "^  "'"^ 

Authority,  at  ;6ixo  for  one  year. 


Public  Analysts. 

Allen,  Mr.  AUred  H..  has  b««n  re-appointed  Public  Analyil  far  tlo 
Borough  of  Sheffield,  at  £100  for  one  year. 

Hughes.  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  re-apfx>iikted  PnUic  Aaalyal  far«fc« 
Borough  of  Newport,  Mon.,  at  £40  per  Mi^wty  lbr  niiiMf 
reports  and  analyse^i  oif  Food  or  Druct ;  analyaes  of  mar  loW 

fud  for  separately  as  private  work ;  zoc  6A  Mr  «  *^ 
ood  or  Drugs  for  individuals. 
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Rural  SlruUry  DilCi 


VACANCIES. 

ihe  Mutrord   1 


LodumElond 
Uniucy  DU- 
ii  Poet  Suni- 


to  Ihe  Lotfestafi  Urbu  Sanitary  Hotpiul  al  ine  rate  oi  ^ao  p 
anaum,  mil  For  Three  nnilhs.  from  June  14  Eo  SepL  19-  Applic 
tiooi.  iSih  inil.,  M  J.  E.  Ct»k,  cUrli  to  tha  JoinI  Coninini 
■  41  Hich  Simi,  Lowettoft 


IJandyuJla(arMEiui-Brid«)  Ui 
Zn  per  moam.  Appli"'l„n  ,1 
acrk.  Menu  Bridge. 


T  for  iha  Counly  oT  N. 


>ird  inn.,  [a  Mi 
iHe  FlniiKC  Con 

JiAn- 


...jKham;  £50' 


Noul'ngiiam 

provement   Co. 

pet  3Iin.llll      ; 

Clerk,  Mvtet  Slreet,  C»r 


atchair 
ind   ITrtH 


o  ihe  CsrtLsle  Guil 

requind,  la  Jainei  E^kcnley,  E«|„  CU^tma 
AncMiTKCT  to  the  Town  Council  «nd  Urh»n  S 

Applioiion,  Mh  ™t.?u"H.'  B.'Maiei,  To* 

-SunvKvoi.  10  the  Town  Council  nnd  Utbm  S 

Blackpool:  ^]do  per  annum.     Applic^onf  9 


AI.C1I  10  the  Prome  Local   Board  . 
tiSoperannum.     Applicaliod  Co 


I  Board  and  Uiban  Sanitary 
IppLicaiioo    to  Jtseph  Smith, 

ANCiw  to  [he  SheCTnest  Local 
riiy :  Ir'  «nd  £80  p«  annum, 
nl  H.   Stallon.  OeA,    Trinity 

H,  AHi>  Waterworks  Mak- 
md  Uiban  SaniUry  Aulhorily  : 
G«Hgi:  W    Brajtury.  Clerk. 


REPORTS  OF  PUBUC  ANALYSTS,  &o. 

ir  Nottinghao 


iroDEh  or  NottinEhaai  1 
■mplea  oT  milk,    feur  oi 


I,  tlie  Public  Analvil  for  Ka« 


[■^e  iait  qaaiter,  he  iiad  anal 


11  of  11,  and  I 

^and'tvina 


I,  Hyde 


NaiMwich  18,  Broilnn  it,   Aonhwicli  la,  Stockpon 
>■,  Uaedfiiicld  la,  and  Winal  o. 

Ur.  J.  J.  Beringer,  Public  Analyit  for  Cornwall,  repotted  that 
^nrina  the  quatler  he  received  thirteen  sample*  for  mialysic  Some 
■iinpir*  of  spirit  ihowed,  as  ufuat,  (real  variatioiu  in  alcoholic 
"'        "'" **  them,  a  nample  of  gin,  beiiiff  diluted  more  than  the 


The  Ailice  Cmunitti 


3it  in  the  CDuniy  that  none  of  the  iumplei 

the  Ju«ticca  for  Harcfordshire  reported  10 
.r  Seuion  a>  follow. :  -'  In  reply  10  tha 
cant  office  of  County  Analyic,  uiaened  in 
e  application!  have  been  TBceived  ;  the 
ng  renident  in  Londoo,  Cheltenham,  arid 


elmicwJ  a  letter  to  l»  written  u  the  Local  Govettunnit  Bnvd  en  this 
aSicl.'  TIk  Chairman  aaid  that,  as  Ihe  Court  were  aware,  the  ofiice 
of  Coaotjr  Aaalyat  had  boen  almost  altoveiher  a  wnecurc    Scs^on 
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Under  Seel,  iii  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  'a  local  authority  may 
provide  for  ihe  uk  of  the  inhahitants  of  Iheir  dutlict  hoipilall  or 
temporary  placet  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  Two  or  more 
autharriis  may  combine  in  providing  a  common  ho^tat'  Haa 
an  Urban  or  Pon  Sanitary  Auihorily  power  to  erect  luch  hojpiul 

lion  or  tlie  consent  of  the  litter"  "  '  ""    ™  '" W.'^  U*' 

hoiLilal.  and  do  nai  ci>n!i«rthe'^^  a[!ihorit/which°UufdiSa 
a  hoipilal  to  il<  own  district.  No  individual  or  local  aulhotity  has 
a  right  to  euabliih  a  hospiial  in  a  place  where  it  is  a  nuuance,  and 
Ihc  hKal  authority  of  the  district  there  such  a  hospital  was 
established  would  have  a  right  to  object ;  holt  unless  they  are  pre- 
l»red  to  show  that  the  hospf—  --"  ' ■ ■■■ '  — ■■- 


forthe  position  of  Town  Councillor  or  Alderman.  Is  theie  anythioc 

IVea.  Ilie  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  iSBi  lays  down  by 
its  fijrd  section  that  "^for  all  purposes  connected  with  and  havit^ 
reference  to  the  nght  to  vole  at  municipal  elections,  words  in  this 


office-  And  such  a  condusioo  might  have  seemed  inevitable*  did 
not  the  Act  distinctly  declare  that  women  should  have  only  one 
municipilprivilege-vit ,  therighi  tovoie.— Eii.1 

ijj.     DuriNiTiOH  or  Dw el LiHt:- House. 
has  been  legally  defined  T  ^  _     _      SuavjvoR. 

volume.     Sir  George  Jessel,  the"rate  MaSTot^ihe  ^lu'To^ce 


n  of  the  word  'l 


only  an  e 


e   Public  Hrallh 


term  to  as  to  include  schools  and  ketone*.  

olSdal  definition  of  dwelting'houie  in  ihe  Government  Model 
By-Laws  as  to  new  buildings,  where  the  term  it  described  ai  '  a 
building  used  or  convmcted  "r  adapted  to  be  used  wholly  or 
prindpallv  r.r  human  habitalion '—from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  Legal  DeDartment  of  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
rushed  in  wliets  SirGeorge  Jessel  feared  to  tread.    The  Model  By- 

by-lawi framed  upon  the  Govemment  code  hare  been  adopted: 
mil  parlwDt  il  may  serve  the  purpses  at  oar  CDrrsponteot.— Cxi.\ 


House  Lbt  ih  Lohcik^ 


'"Sit.-  -' —  —-■' 

practical  purpose  of  the  by-law  requiring  registration  in  the  tUd 
Code  issued  by  Ihe  Local  Goveirunent  Board,  ts  to  aid  the  locil 

his  premises,  lliough  the  landlord  who  iWKlects  thii  dtff  aif 
become  liable  to  a  pnially,  the  local  authority  wnald  pobtll^  ild 
that  the  reports  of  their  own  ofScers  after  iospactiaa  woald  iiiiBi 
supply  Ihe  jjaniculars  necessary  for  the  accmtc  Irtrjiiif  lad 


of'X'^ 


■  S5.  Cist 
5ir,-;Can  you  it 

iMat!°*snd.  Whal'^tlw 
from  private  houses.     Is  lY 

[in.  Th^<)uesiion°isal 
whether  the  inqiiiry  relatn 
to  compel  the  proviiion  of 


supply  of  water  in  hoasa  simpOcd  W 


i^iXrii ; 


ally  recognised  as  perm 


eTMd  regular  supply  of ' 


]«  of  tbe  I^^IkhSi 
ater  would  noi  o^  ka 


n  Sect.  91  of  the  Act.     and.   See  Sects.  41  and  M^  I 
alth  Act,  the  intention  of  which,  ickd  Ia(Bks,ii< 

LE  powers  of  Sect.  II  Eqr  thenueli 


biliiyof: 

by-laws  under  Sect. 


"i.-.sr.-d.™i.rii.d;  -???'■'*- 

>ake  by-laws  imposing  upon  ocmpicrs  bIk  i^ta^ 

J,  at  such   intervals  as   Ibe  aaibnritT  think  H.    ' 

igcd  tar  the  removal  Bar  ^i^ 


[Lotal  authorities  are  not  obliged  to  water  owts.  Sed-til' 
the  Public  Health  Act  ptavidei  that  the  loal  aaihoiitT  may.  ^ 
when    required    by   order  of  the  Local  Covemmcnl  Boanl  Ad, 

and  m^  also  undertake  or  contract  Icr  the  prapa  m»/tiwrm 


possibly  be  obligatory 


.  the  I 


lJI  Ihe  E^pes  to  which  any  fireplug 


undertaken  are  bound  10 


K  SiHFLi  MiTHoa  or  Tdtinc  the  P 

^  Wolperl^s  appaiatas  figured  at  pa^c  « 


■IT*  0*  Ab.- 

leloB  pna* 
,Ma»ki>«te 


uii.'Hi'lTaiKl''HEy,Halibtf^riL^^-^I     ^ 

■  ,B.    LlABlL 
Hnpany  or  a  local  beard  Of  In 


in  the  following  lecal  paiMI 


of  its  source  is  liable  to 

town  liable  to  be  called  on  to  col, ,.  . 

family  may  suffer  from  typhoid  fn«r  if  m 

caused  hf  the  water  supplied?     Aad  hirtbar,  11  ■  ■■■■!  aannnrr 

instified  in  conliuning  10  supply  water  frans  ■  MiTeatmisa»>i 

(See  on  this  subject  Ihe  leading  article  on  pagan.  Taea^m 
Ihe  supply  of  water  known  10  be  EaUa  te  p-lTJjL^  b*  b^M 
■icrement  would  be  m  the  hUut  dasn>  aajMiUlmad  a 
isoral,  if  not  a  legal,  oflenc*  — Ma.\ 
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THS   SELECTION   OF   DOMESTIC 
WATEB  SUPPLIES. 
By 

>ERCY  F.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C. 

Scarcely  a  year  passes  by  without  the  question  of 
•btaining  a  new  water  supply  for  the  metropolis 
leing  raised  in  some  quarter.  Novel  schemes  are 
rem  time  to  time  proposed,  or  old  ones,  which  have 
Iready  received  more  than  their  share  of  attention, 
re  redraped,  and  again  presented  to  the  public. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  interests  of  four 
lillion  human  beings  are  directly  involved  in  this 
latter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  continue  to 
e  discussed  with  unflagging  zeal,  and  in  all  pro- 
ability  the  end  of  this  discussion  is  still  very  far 
istant,  if,  indeed,  it  will  ever  be  reached. 

The  subject  of  water  supply  in  general  is  so  wide 
nd  many-sided  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
lan  to  be  perfectly  conversant  with  all  its  various 
ipects,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  on  this  account  that 
ich  great  divergence  of  opinioA  exists,  where,  in  the 
ter^sts  of  the  public,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
lere  should  be  unanimity.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
ited that  one  and  the  same  person  can  be  an 
ithority  equally  on  the  financial,  engineering,  and 
initary  problems  which  present  themselves  in  every 
lestion  of  water  supply,  and  it  is  probably  owing 
>  the  tendency  which  specialists  exhibit  of  making 
ithoritative  utterances  outside  their  own  particular 
'ovinces  that  much  valueless  material  has  become 
corporated  in  a  discussion  already  sufficiently 
implex  in  itself. 

Of  the  financial  and  engineering  sides  of  the  ques- 
3n,  the  public  generally  can  have  little  or  no  know- 
dg^,  however  important  both,  and  especially  the 
rst,  may  be  to  them  ;  but  as  to  the  sanitary  part  of 
le  subject,  it  is  desirable  that  every  educated  person 
lould  be  well  informed,  for,  although  the  inhabitants 
f  large  cities  and  towns  have  but  little  voice  in  the 
loice  of  their  water  supply,  in  rural  districts,  on 
le  other  hand,  the  important  duty  of  selecting  the 
sst  available  water  frequently  falls  upon  the  indi- 
idual  householder,  whose  ignorance  may  bring 
pon  himself  and  his  family  consequences  as  dis- 
strous  as  they  are  avoidable.  Unfortunately,  the 
ighly  conflicting  statements  with  which  the  litera- 
ire  of  water  supply  abounds,  leaves  the  lay  public 
ho  are  seeking  after  truth  in  a  state  of  darkness 
om  which  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  themselves, 
nee  it  is  hardly  possible,  without  the  expenditure 
r  much  time  and  trouble,  to  read  between  the  lines 
f  evidence,  consisting  as  it  generally  does  of  skil- 
lUy  manipulated  facts  and  theories  intended  to 
resent  some  particular  point  of  view  in  its  most 
lausible  form. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lace  before  the  reader,  in  as  concise  a  form  as 
ossible,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  con- 
eming  the  sanitary  aspect  of  water  supply. 

In  judging  of  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  dietetic 
ie,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider, 

1.  The  Mineral  constituents  of  the  water. 

2.  The  Organic  constituents  of  the  water. 

I,  The  Mineral  Ingredients  0/  Potable  Water, — 
:  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  investi- 
ation  of  the  mineral  constituents  would  offer  but 
ttle  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  precise  mineral  subt 


stances  present  in  waters  can  be  readily  ascertained, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  human  organisation  of  these 
individual  substances,  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  exist,  easily  determined.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  is  one  thing  to  determine  the  effect  of  a 
certain  dose  of  a  particular  salt  when  this  is  ad- 
ministered on  a  few  occasions,  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  same  dose  when 
taken  daily  for  many  years  in  succession,  and  in 
different  states  'of  health  and  disease.  That  this 
difficulty  has,  indeed,  militated  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  precise  knowledge  concerning  the  physio- 
logical properties  of  water  containing  different 
mineral  ingredients  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  medical  men  with  regard  to 
the  respective  merits  of  hard  and  soft  water  for 
dietetic  use.  Not  that  medical  men  do  not  frequently 
hold  very  decided  opinions  on  this  subject ;  for,  just 
as  might  be  anticipated,  the  absence  of  any  precise 
knowledge  gives  scope  for  the  development  of  strong 
convictions  possessing  an  imaginary  rather  than  an 
actual  basis. 

That  the  presence  of  very  large  quantities  of 
saline  matters  is  capable  of  imparting  marked 
physiological  properties  to  water  is  evident  from  the 
medicinal  use  of  natural  waters  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salts. 

All  persons  must  be  agreed  that  a  water  possessing 
distinct  medicinal  properties  would  be  an  undesirable 
water  for  ordinary  and  everyday  dietetic  use.  Now 
there  is  every  shade  of  gradation  between  waters 
of  this  distinctly  medicinal  character  and  waters 
which  are  in  constant  use  for  dietetic  purposes, 
and  it  is  consequently  exceedingly  difficult  to 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  waters  which  are 
suitable  for  ordinary,  and  those  which  are  only  fit 
for  medicinal  use.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
by  everyone  that  it  is  desirable  to  possess  a  water 
containing  as  little  foreign  matter  as  possible,  so 
that  the  foreign  matter  introduced  into  the  system 
may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  control  of  the 
individual.  Thus,  although  we  are  unable  to  attri- 
bute any  injurious  properties  to  water  containing 
even  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  saline 
matter,  yet  in  the  selection  of  a  source  of  water 
supply  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  a  water  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  mineral  matter  should,  other  things 
being  equal,  be  preferred  to  one  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  such  matters. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  waters  in  general  use  for 
dietetic  purposes  in  this  country  contain  less  than 
50  parts  of  solid  matter  in  100,000  parts  of  water 
(35  grains  per  gallon),  and  there  is  little  or  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  amount  is  cither  desirable  or 
undesirable  ;  but  when  the  proportion  approaches  to 
or  even  exceeds  100  parts  in  100,000  (70  grains  per 
gallon)  then  there  would  appear  to  be  sufficient 
reason  to  inquire  into  the  desirability  and  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  another  source.  Much  must 
of  course  depend  upon  the  actual  constituents 
of  this  mineral  matter,  and  where  it  principally  con- 
sists of  common  salt,  little  or  no  cause  of  anxiety  or 
suspicion  need  exist.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mineral  matter  is  largely  composed  of  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  the  possibility  of  these  becoming 
converted  into  insoluble  forms  within  the  system 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  was  given  in  evidence, 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply,  by 
the  late  Prof.  Parkes,  that  a  very  marked  difference 
exists  between  the  so-called  permanent  and  tempo- 
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rary  hardness  of  water  in  respect  to  their  influence 
on  health.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Parkes  that 
the  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  constituting 
the  '  temporary  hardness '  of  water,  were  in  general 
innocuous,  or  almost  so,  whilst  their  chlorides  and 
sulphates,  constituting  the  'permanent  hardness,' 
could  not  be  regarded  in  so  innocent  a  light.  Dr. 
Parkes  did  not  state  the  exact  grounds  upon  which 
his  opinion  was  based,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
later  evidence  has  further  established  this  alleged 
difference. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  convincing  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  relative  merits  of  hard  and 
soft  water  for  dietetic  use,  I  think  we  shall  do  well 
to  recognise  our  own  ignorance,  and  avoid  being 
carried  away  by  any  theories  which  are  unsubstan- 
tiated by  facts.  For  the  present,  then,  although  we 
may  view  waters  of  excessive  hardness  with  sus- 
picion, we  must  regard  all  waters,  which  are  of  only 
moderate  hardness,  as,  cateris paribus ^  equally  fitted 
for  ordinary  dietetic  use. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 

II.  The  Organic  Ingredients  of  Potable  Water, — 
This  portion  of  our  subject  requires  to  be  considered 
from  two  distinct  points  of  view — i.  Chemical  \ 
2  Biological, 

We  shall  presently  see  that  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  these  two  aspects  of  the  subject  be  pre- 
served quite  distinct,  and  not  confounded  together. 

In  considering  the  organic  ingredients  of  water 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  we  are  concerned  in 
ascertaining  not  only  the  amount  of  the  organic 
matter  present,  but  also  in  discovering  its  origin, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal. 

Although  we  are  unable  by  chemical  analysis  to 
determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  organic  matter 
present  in  water,  yet  we  can  compare  the  propor- 
tions of  organic  matter  in  different  waters  from  the 
amount  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  which  they 
contain.  Since  the  proportion  of  organic  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  water  can  be  determined  with  very  con- 
siderable accuracy,  the  question  arises  whether  it 
is  possible  from  a  knowledge  of  these  ingredients  to 
decide  upon  the  fitness  of  the  water  for  dietetic  use. 
Now  here  we  are  at  once  met  with  the  same  diffi- 
culty which  confronted  us  in  the  case  of  the  mineral 
ingredients.  And  similarly,  nn  precise  limit  can  be 
fixed  to  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  which  may 
be  present  in  water  without  interfering  with  its 
wholesomeness,  just  as  no  precise  limit  to  the  hard- 
ness and  other  saline  matters  could  be  decided 
upon.  In  the  case  of  the  organic  matter,  however, 
the  practical  limits  of  variation  are  very  much  more 
restricted,  and  not  nearly  so  wide,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  saline  matters,  for  the  proportion  of  organic 
matter  cannot  rise  above  a  very  small  absolute 
amount  without  impairing  the  palatability  of  the 
water. 

Now  it  is  often  very  doubtful  whether  the  un- 
palatability  of  water  renders  it  unwholesome,  but  it 
IS  always  accepted  on  all  sides  that  an  unpalatable 
water  is  unfit  for  dietetic  use.  An  unpalatable 
water  will,  in  fact,  be  almost  invariably  condemned 
without  the  trouble  of  a  chemical  analysis  being 
incurred  at  all,  and  no  expert  report,  however  con- 
fident and  authoritative  (and  such  reports  are  some- 
times very  confident  and  very  authoritative)  could 
shake  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  an  unpalatable 
water.  But  although  the  factor  of  unpalatability 
places  an  upper  limit  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
which  the  popular  taste  vriU  tolerate  in  water,  this 


by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility  of  watos, 
which  contain  far  too  little  organic  matter  to  reodo- 
them  actually  unpalatable,  being  yet  of  the  nost 
dangerous  character.  The  proportion  of  otsaac 
matter  in  water  is,  in  fact,  when  taken  alone,  of  te 
little  value  in  deciding  upon  the  fitness  of  the  wte 
for  dietetic  use.  It  is  essential  that  we  should  abo 
take  into  consideration  the  origin  of  the  orgaak 
matter  present. 

Organic  matter   that    has     been    derived  from 
vegetable  substances  can,  when  present  in  modnaie 
quantity  onlv»  cause  little  or  no  anxiety,  for  it  is 
possessed  of   no  noxious    properties  that  we  axe 
aware  of.    We  may  object  to  the   slightly  brwra 
colour  which  such  vegetable  organic  matter  not  no- 
frequently  imparts  to  water,  we  may  object  also  to  the 
slightlv  bitter  taste  which  it  sometimes  causes,  hot 
fear  of  its  unwholesomeness  we  have  no  reason  to 
entertain.    The  case  is,  however,  entirely  diflbeot 
with  regard  to  organic  matter  which  is  of  aniioal 
origin.    The  animal  matters  gaining  access  to  water 
are  almost  exclusively  the  excrements  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals  :  these,  and  especially  the  fonner, 
we  know  positively  are  capable  of  producing  the 
most  serious  results  in  communicating  disease,  ai4 
therefore,  the  presence  of  any  organic  matter  of  this 
kind  in  drinking  water  is  justly  viewed  with  alann. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  in  the  case  of  organic  matter 
the  question  of  quantity  is  to  a  great  extent  sab- 
sidiary  to  that  of  quality^  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
worthless  must  any  comparisons  between  waters  be 
which  is  based  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  thw 
organic  matter  irrespectively  of  its  origin.  Tbushor 
irrational  it  would  be  to  compare  the  waters  of  Ae 
Thames,  receiving  as  they  do  the  drainage  fromnst 
tracts  of  manured  land,  and  the  sewage,  either  nv 
or  treated,  of  numerous  towns  and  villages,  withtlie 
waters  of  Loch  Katrine,  which  are  derived  from  to 
upland  area,  unturned  by  the  plough  and  ahnoit 
destitute  of  population.    Yet,  notwithstanding  tkis 
great  contrast    in   their  origin,   if   the  merits  i 
these  two  waters  were  judged  by  the  amoontof 
organic  matter    which  they  contain,  the  balana 
would  not  unfrequently  be  in  favour  of  the  Thanes 
water. 

Fortunately  chemical  analysis  furnishes  us  wi^ 

other  data  for  judging  water  than  the  mere  aigyie2 n» 

amount  of  the  organic  matter  it  contains,  for  ia  ^ 

proportion  of  organic  carbon  to  organic  nit 
we  possess  some  guide  at  least  as  to  the  origiirx : 
the  organic  matter  in  question.  Thus,  since  anir j 
organic  matter  is  generally  more  highly  nitrogeoHvt^r^ 
than  vegetable  matter,  therefore  highly  nitrof;ei»CT^: 
organic  matter  in  water  should  be  viewed  with  nrxz  Mi 
suspicion  than  that  which  is  less  rich  in  nitrogOTJ 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  employ  this  cntes^J^in 
with  great  caution,  as  it  is  obvious  that  a 
tively  small  amount  of  animal  pollution  might 
wholly  masked  and  obscured  by  a  relatively 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  This  soorceacm 
error  is,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  diminished  £»9cl 
an  important  difference  which  animal  and  vej!etJKl9'9 
substances  exhibit  when  they  are  respectively  gg  X^ 
jected  to  decomposition  by  natural  agencies.  TTX* 
the  highly  nitrogenous  animal  substances  in  sa&cvs 
ing  decay  yield  a  very  notable  proportion  of  «  "^ 
monia  in  the  first  instance,  which,  under  soitiKJ'iK' 
conditions,  is  acted  upon  by  cert^n  definite 
or  living  organisms  with  prodaction  of  nitrates 
nitrites.  The  vegetable  substances,  oa  the 
hand|  being  relatively  poor  in  nitrogen,  ykU 
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:om position  a  very  much  smaller  proportion 
nitrogenous  mineral  compounds,  and  there- 
;e  nitrogenous  mineral  compounds,  although 
jlutely  distinctive  of  the  decomposition  of 
irganic  matters,  are  yet  able  in  most  cases  to 
y  important  testimony  as  to  the  contamina- 
^ter  by  animal  substances.  Indeed,  although 

*  many  waters  of  which  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
1  chemical  evidence  alone  to  form  an  opinion 
ig  the  source  of  their  organic  matter,  there 
t  a  very  large  number  in  which  chemical 

distinctly  points  either  to  a  vegetable 
il  source.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  desir- 
t  the  purely  chemical  evidence  should  be 
1  by  the  light  of  a  complete  knowledge  and 
nding  of  the  water's  source, 
ive  already  seen  that  we  are  unable  to  pre- 
ny  fixed  limit  to  the  amount  of  vegetable 
^hich  may  be  present  in  water  without  im- 
its  general  wholesomeness,  and  we  are 
mable  to  fix  any  exact  limit  to  the  amount 
il  matter  in  water  which  may  be  consumed 
punity.  For  although  we  know  that  an 
;  quantity  of  either  vegetable  or  animal 
matters  in  drinking  water  is  capable  of  pro- 
iiarrhcea,  the  small  proportions  in  which 
Ltters  are  generally  present  in  potable  water 
:hemselves  usually  possessed  of  no  toxic 
Now  although  these  small  quantities  of 
jgetable  or  animal  organic  matters  are  in 
es  generally  equally  innocuous,  we  rightly 
I  presence  of  even  the  merest  trace  of 
•rganic  matter  in  drinking  water  with  alarm, 
much  larger  proportion  of  vegetable  matter 
led  with  indifference.  In  order  to  under- 
is  striking  contrast  in  our  views  with  regard 

two  different  kinds  of  organic  matter,  we 
5s  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  from  a 
il  point  of  view. 

"  ordinary  circumstances  a  very  small  por- 
he  organic  matter  in  water,  whether  vege- 

•  animal  in  origin,  is  living  or  organised, 
janised  matter  consists  of  one  or  more  of 
imerous  minute  forms,  or  micro-organisms 

are  now  frequently  termed,  which  make 
Dearance  and  flourish  in  decomposing  vege- 
i  animal  substances.  As  far  as  our  present 
ge  extends,  the  micro-organisms  which 
my  vegetable  matters  are  without  danger  to 
LS  are  also  those  generally  present  in  decom- 
nimal  matters  ;  but,  under  exceptional  cir- 
ces  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
:fuse  animal  matters,  and  notably  sewage, 
accompanied  by  micro-organisms  which  are 

of  inducing  specific  diseases.  Thus  the 
of  patients  suffering  from  certain  zymotic 

are  known  to  possess  the  power  of  com- 
ing the  same  diseases  to  persons  drinking 
hich    has    been    contaminated    with    such 

Thus,  although  the  excreta  of  healthy  per- 
y  gain  access  to  drinking  water  without 
>ductive  of  any  mischief ;  water  which  has 
5  polluted,  even  to  the  smallest  extent,  may 
rrie  become  dangerous  to  health,  and  is, 

rightly  regarded  with  suspicion  and  alarm, 
vident,  therefore,  how  utterly  fallacious  is 
i^n  t  of  water  by  actual  results.  We  can  easily 
>    ourselves  a  completely  isolated  commu- 

liolding  any  intercourse  with  the  outside 
^  in  which  zymotic  disease  was  unknown. 
^  community  the  contamination  of  water 


with  either  vegetable  or  animal  matters  would  be 
regarded  with  equal  indifference ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  even  the  sentimental  prejudice  against 
drinking  sewage-polluted  water  could  there  not  have 
become  developed  by  evolution.  Now,  communities 
of  this  kind,  or  of  a  kind  closely  approximating  to 
this,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  :  thus,  many  of 
the  small  villages  throughout  the  country  enjoy,  for 
long  periods  of  time,  excellent  health,  in  spite  of  the 
most  unsanitary  conditions  of  water  supply.  Owing 
to  the  comparative  isolation  of  such  villages,  zymotic 
diseases  are  but  rarely  introduced ;  and,  therefore, 
the  water  from  the  foul  wells  which  generally  abound 
may  be  consumed  for  years  with  impunity  and  with- 
out revulsion. 

Since,  then,  the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesome- 
ness  of  water  depends  upon  the  absence  or  presence 
of  certain  specific  organisms,  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  there  is  any  biological  test  which  is 
capable  of  assisting  us  in  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
source  of  water  supply.  At  the  present  moment  I 
think  it  may  be  emphatically  stated  that  no  biolo- 
gical test  which  has  been  yet  devised  can  supply  us 
with  anything  like  the  information  which  is  obtain- 
able by  chemical  analysis.  We  have  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  ingenious  tests  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  individual  organisms  present  in  a  given 
water  ;  we  have  also  within  the  last  few  years 
obtained  the  requisite  means  of  identifying  various 
specific  forms.  These  tests  are,  however,  of  but 
little  value  in  determining  the  quality  of  water  for 
dietetic  use.  A  water  may  contain  a  multitude  of 
organisms,  and  yet  be  perfectly  wholesome,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute of  organic  life,  and  yet  those  few  organisms 
which  it  does  contain  may  be  of  the  most  deadly 
character.  At  first  sight  some  valuable  assistance 
might  be  expected  from  the  identification  of  noxious 
or  pathogenic  organisms,  the  study  of  which  has 
been  so  actively  pursued  during  recent  years  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  organisms  will  only 
be  present  under  exceptional  circumstances  even  in 
waters  of  the  worst  quality ;  and  that,  therefore, 
their  absence  on  any  given  occasion  can  afibrd  no 
permanent  security  whatever.  Now,  if  there  were 
any  organisms  absolutely  characteristic  of  sewage 
in  general,  then  a  biological  test  applied  with  a  view 
to  discovering  such  organisms  in  water  would  be  of 
the  highest  value.  At  present^  however,  no  organ- 
isms absolutely  distinctive  of  sewage  are  known  to 
exist. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  are  two  salient 
questions  which  must  be  satisfactorily  answered 
before  a  source  of  water  supply  can  be  deemed  safe. 
These  questions  are  : — 

1.  Is  the  source  such  that  any  sewage  or  other 
refuse  animal  matters  can  gain  access  to  the  water  ? 

2.  If  such  matters  have  gained  access  to  the  water, 
has  the  latter  passed  through  any  process,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  which  can  ensure  the  removal  or 
destruction  of  any  pathogenic  organisms  which  may 
have  been  present  in  the  sewage  matters  with  which 
the  water  has  been  polluted  ? 

The  first  of  these  two  questions  must  be  answered 
by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  source  itself,  and  the 
water  must  also  be  free  from  suspicion  on  analysis. 
Few  waters  can,  of  course,  be  found  possessing  such 
an  unimpeachable  pedigree  that  it  can  be  positively 
stated  of  them  that  at  no  time  have  they  received 
any  accession  of  sewage  matters  ;  but  there  do  exist 
very  large  volumes  of  water,  like  the  waters  of  many 
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lakes  in  mountainous  districts,  which  can  have  only 
received  an  altop^ether  inappreciable  amount  of  such 
sewage  contamination,  and  these  waters  we  are 
compelled  to  recognise  as  amongst  the  safest  which 
nature  affords. 

The  second  question,  which  it  is  almost  always 
necessary  to  put  to  a  water,  is,  unfortunately,  very 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  answer.  The  truth 
is  that  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  effect  of 
various  processes  upon  micro-organisms,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
risk  of  drinking  sewage-polluted  water  is  diminished 
by  the  processes  of  purification  which  it  may  have 
undergone  since  its  pollution.  Again,  the  difficulty 
of  inspecting  these  processes,  which  usually  take 
place  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  be  only 
reasonable  that  we  should  regard,  as  the  most  re- 
assuring,  those  processes    which    are    capable    of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  organic  matter  present 
in  water.     Now,  of  all  the  processes  to  which  water 
is  subjected  in  nature,  we  find  that  prolonged  filtra- 
tion through  porous  strata,  especially  such  varieties 
as  chalk,  oolite,  and  sandstone,  is  the  most  efficient 
in  reducing  the  quantity  of  organic  matter.    The 
waters  derived  from  such  sources   stand,  in  fact, 
unequalled  amongst  natural  waters  for  their  great 
purity  as  regards  organic  matter,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  they  are  daily  becoming  more  appre- 
ciated for  dietetic  use.     If  this  prolonged  filtration 
is  capable  of  almost  wholly  removing  all  organic 
matter  both  in  suspension  and  solution,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
that  it  will  be  highly  efficient  also  in  removing  those 
minute    micro-organisms    which    may  have  been 
present  in  the  original  water.     Water   which   has 
undergone    this    exhaustive  filtration   is    obtained 
from  many    natural    springs,  but    more    generally 
by  sinking  deep  wells  into  the  water-bearing  strata. 
During  the  past  year  two  borings   of  this  kind  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  have  attracted  no  little  atten- 
tion.    The  first  of  these,  at  Richmond,  had  been 
progressing  for  a  number  of  years  past,  but,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
being  met  with,  the  boring  was  continued  to  a  depth 
of  upwards  of  1,400  feet,  until  finally  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation  was  in  all  probability  reached. 
Here  water  was  found,  indeed,  containing  only  a 
small  proportion  of  organic  matter,  but  remarkably 
rich   in  mineral   salts,  and  altogether  deficient  in 
quantity.     As  the  boring  thus  appeared  to    yield 
almost  as  good  prospects  of  reaching  coal  as  an 
adequate  supply  of  water,  it  was  finally  abandoned 
as  a  failure  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Another,  but  far  more  successful  boring,  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Southwark  &  Vauxhall  Company, 
at  Streatham.  This  well  yields  an  abundance  of 
water  containing  the  merest  trace  of  organic  matter, 
as  shown  by  an  analysis  made  in  my  laboratory, 
and  forms  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
purification  which  prolonged  filtration  through  porous 
strata  is  capable  of  effecting. 

The  waters  which  find  their  way  into  shallow 
wells  undergo  a  process  of  purification  by  filtration, 
which  is  essentiallv  of  the  same  kind  as  that  we  have 
just  consi'^ered,  only  less  in  degree,  and  consequently 
we  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  shallow-well  water  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  that  present  in  deep-well  or  spring  water.  It 
is  only  reasonable  to  infer,  l'hereloie,l\iaX\.Vi^  ^xoc.^^^  k 


of  filtration  to  which  shallow- well  water  is  subjected 
must  be  very  much  less  likely  to  remove  micro. 
organisms,  should  they  be  present,  than  the  far  dor 
perfect  filtration  which  the  deep-well  water  hs 
undergone.  And  from  the  disastrous  conseqoaoes 
which  have  so  often  resulted  from  the  use  of  pdktd 
shallow-well  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbt 
frequently  the  filtration  is  altogether  inadequate ti 
remove  pathogenic  micro- organisms  should  thcf  be 
present. 

Of  essentially  the  same  nature  as  the  percolatioo 
of  water  through  porous  strata  is   the  process  of 
artificial  filtration  through  sand,  which  is  resoitnl 
to  by  water  companies  drawing  their  supplies  from 
turbid  sources.     With  our  present  knowledge  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  what  the  precise  value  of  dns 
process  from  a  biological  point  of  view  may  be; 
that  it  is  very  much  better  than  nothing  there  ca 
be  no  doubt,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  by  no  means  guarantees  the  con- 
plete  removal  of  micro-organisms.      Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  regard  the  process  of  fiitn- 
tion  through  sand  as  valuable  in  diminishing  tk 
risk  which  attends  the  use  of  polluted  water,  Ixit  bf 
no  means  as  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  such  water. 
In  speaking  of  the  filtration  of  water,  I  oi^tto 
mention  that  filtration  through  sand  may  be  fcrj 
advantageously  supplemented  by  filtration  throqgh 
spongy  iron.      Filtration  through   a  comparatiielf 
small  column  of  this  material  exercises  a  greater 
purifying  effect,  as  regards   living  organic  matter, 
than    much    more     exhaustive    filtration    thrw{b 
sand  and  similar  materials.     I  find,  however,  tint 
fresh   and    highly  ferruginous    sand  is   also,  lb 
spongy  iron,  capable  of  entirely  removing  micro- 
organisms,   its  power  being  doubtless  due  to  tk 
iron  which  it  contains,  but,  as  the  ferruginous  matter 
is  gradually  removed  or  rendered  inert,  it  rapidhr 
loses  this  power.     Indeed,  so  powerful  is  theefet 
of  iron  upon  the  lower  forms  of  life,  that  mcR 
agitation  of  the  water  with  this  material  for  a  fet 
minutes,    even    without    filtration,    is    capabk  cf 
removing  a  very  large  proportion   of  the  micro- 
organisms  that    may   be  present  in  the  water.  1 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  effect  the  com^ 
extinction  of  oi^anic  life  even  when  the  agitatioi 
of  the  water  with  the  spongy  iron  was  continned 
for  fifteen  consecutive  minutes. 

With  the  exception  of  exhaustive  filtration  throsgh 
porous  strata,  there  is  no  natural  procress  of  pnrifio- 
tion  which  offers  any  sort  of  guarantee  that  micro- 
organisms once  introduced  into  water  will  be  eitkr 
removed  or  destroyed.  The  prolonged  subsidence 
which  water  undergoes  in  lakes  and  large  reserroits 
may,  doubtless,  lead  to  the  precipitation  of  a  laise 
proportion  of  the  micro-organisms  present,  and  tte 
reduction  will  doubtless  h^  the  greater  the  mme 
turbid  the  water  was  before  subsidence,  the  setdii{ 
suspended  particles  entangling  and  carrying  don 
with  them  the  still  more  minute  living  matter. 

A  similar  improvement,  as  regards  organic  life 
must  take  place,  although  to  a  much  less  extent,  i« 
the  deeper  pools  of  rivers,  but  the  matters  so  depo- 
sited will  be  swept  out  by  floods  and  carried  doiB 
the  stream  ;  so  that  the  risk,  which  alwap  attendi 
the  abstraction  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  fifai 
sewage-polluted  streams,  must  be  greatly  enhaaoed 
during  times  of  flood.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  iJ 
almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  important  it  if 
that  water  companies  drawing  their  supplies  fi** 
such  sources  should  exercise  the  greatest  vigilaaceii 
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their  intakes  as  much  as  possible  during 
mes  of  flood.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
cessary,  of  course,  that  they  should  be  pro- 
^ith  adequate  storage  capacity.  Any  increase 
itorage  power  of  a  water  company  drawing 

sewage-polluted  river  must,  therefore,  be 
td  as  an  improvement  of  no  mean  import- 

inot  refrain  from  here  calling  attention  to  the 
nprovements  which  have  recently  been  carried 
some  of  the  more  advanced  engineers  attached 
sr  companies  deriving  their  supplies  from 
,  which  are  not  above  suspicion,  in  providing 
idequate  storage  reservoirs  and  filtering 
ces,  and  thus  reducing,  as  far  as  lies  within 
ower,  the  risk  which  attends  the  supply  of 
f  this  character.  As  still  more  hopeful  must  be 
d  the  endeavours,  of  which  the  boring  by  the 
ark  Company  at  Streatham,  and  of  that  by 
t  London  Company  at  Chingford  are  instances, 
er  available  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
>f  that  most  perfectly  filtered  water  which 
n  the  great  natural  reservoir  of  the  chalk 
I. 

thus  evident  that  in  all  questions  relating  to 
ice  of  a  source  of  water  supply  the  principal 

>  be  borne  in  mind  is,  what  is  the  condition 
/ater  as  regards  the  possibility  of  its  contain- 
:ro-organisms  of  a  pathogenic  nature.^  As 
e  seen,  comparatively  few  waters  can  be 
torily  placed  above  the  suspicion  of  £ver 
contained  such  organisms,  and  in  general  we 
herefore,  to  consider  what  available  source 
:ail  least  risk  of  still  containing  such  living 
.  In  deciding  upon  this  point  we  must  re- 
r  that  the  purification  of  water  so  as  to  render 
r  dietetic  use  is  really  the  same  problem  as 
ilisation  of  an  infusion  of  meat  or  of  a  solu- 
gelatine,  and  the  value  of  each  process  of 

tion,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  must  be 
ed  by  the  light  of  such  established  facts  as 
pon  its  sterilising  power,  and  that  process 
affords  the  most  reasonable  prospect  of 
lishing  such  sterilisation  must  be  regarded 
nost  perfect  and  desirable. 
xr  selection  of  the  best  available  source  of 
jpply  we  should  then  be  guided  by  the  follow- 
iinal  principles  : — 

lat  the  water  contain  only  a  moderate  pro- 
of mineral  ingredients,  although  very  con- 
ie  latitude  may  be  permitted  in  this  respect, 
lat  waters  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
matter  should,  irrespectively  of  the  origin  of 
janic  matter,  be  deemed  unfit, 
lat  waters  containing  only  a  moderate  or  even 
mount  of  organic  matter  be  not  deemed  fit, 
it  can  be  distinctly  shown,  both  by  analysis 
pection,  that  they  are  either  free  from  sus- 
of  any  sewage  contamination  whatever,  or 
:y  have  undergone  some  process  which  may 
onably  considered  to  offer  a  guarantee  that 
ious  organised  matters,  which  may  at  any 
company  sewage,  shall  have  suffered  removal 
uction. 
nclusion,  we  have  yet  to  consider  a  difficulty 

>  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  which  is 

Dsing  that,  although  there  exist  an  unim- 
>le  source  of  water  supply,  but  that  it  can 
rendered  available  at  very  great  cost  to  the 
lity^  whilst  another  and  inferior  source  be 


either  already  in  use  or  obtainable  for  a  much 
smaller  sum  ;  then  the  question  must  arise  whether 
the  advantages  attaching  to  the  purer  water  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  additional  cost  which  its 
supply  entails.  Now,  I  would  urge  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  cases  of  this  kind  we  should  fully  and 
impartially  consider  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
schemes,  so  that  the  choice  between  them  may  be 
made  in  the  full  light  of  the  facts,  and  that  no 
countenance  should  be  given  to  the  practice,  which 
is,  alas,  too  common,  of  attempting  to  prop  up 
inferior  sources  of  water  supply  by  means  of  strained 
and  partisan  evidence,  professing,  indeed,  to  test 
upon  an  impartial  and  scientific  foundation. 


THE    LAW    AS    TO    METROPOLITAN 

SCAVENQING. 

One  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  their  recent 
report  was  that  the  Metropolitan  sanitary  law  is 
difficult  of  comprehension,  being  distributed  over  so 
many  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  they  recommended 
that  it  should  be  consolidated.  In  no  point  is  this 
consolidation  more  desirable  than  in  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  scavenging,  to  which  of  late  much 
attention  has  been  directed.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  there  is  still  an  old  Act  of  George  III. 
in  existence  which  has  never  been  formally  repealed, 
but  which  under  Section  73  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Amendment  Act  of  1862  is,  *  so  far  as 
the  same  is  in  force,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions '  of  more  recent  Acts,  to  extend  and 
apply  to  the  whole  metropolis  as  defined  by  the  Act 
of  1855. 

Duties  of  Scavengers  under  Act  o/iZij, — Under 
Section  59  of  this  Act  ^57  George  III.  c.  29) 
commissioners  (for  which  vestries  and  district 
boards  are  now  substituted)  were  to  agree  with 
persons  to  be  *  the  scavengers,  rakers,  or  cleansers  of 
the  streets  and  public  places.'  Such  persons,  <  on  a 
certain  day  in  every  week,'  and  oftener  when 
required  by  the  commissioners  or  any  officer 
appointed  by  them,  were  to  bring  into  the  streets 
*  convenient  carriages'  and  *at  or  before  their 
approach,  by  bell,  horn,  clapper,  or  otherwise  by  a 
loud  noise  or  cry,'  were  to  give  notice  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. Such  scavengers,  rakers,  or  cleansers  were  to 
carry  away  from  the  respective  premises  *  the  soil, 
ashes,  cinders,  rubbish,  dirt,  and  tilth,'  at  their  own 
cost  and  charges,  under  penalty  of  forty  shillings 
for  every  neglect.  Any  person  who  refused  to 
permit  the  filth  to  be  taken  away  by  the  scavengers 
was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds.  The  dust 
could  only  be  removed  by  the  scavengers  duly 
appointed  (Section  60),  and  the  right  and  benefit  of 
the  filth  was  to  belong  exclusively  to  such  persons. 
By  Section  61  it  was  enacted  that  in  case  the 
scavengers  neglected  for  seven  days  to  remove  the 
refuse,  then,  after  twenty-four  hours'  notice  given  to 
the  scavenger,  it  was  lawful  for  the  householders 
who  had  given  notice,  'to  give  away  or  to  sell  their 
dust,  dirt,  filth,  cinders,  or  ashes  to  any  person 
whomsoever,'  without  subjecting  such  persons  to  any 
penalty. 

It  is  important  to  note,  before  we  go  further,  that 
later  Acts,  though  imposing  the  duty  of  scavenging 
upon  the  vestries  instead  of  upon  Commissioners  of 
Paving,  have  not  in  any  degree  limited  the  rights  of 
householders  under  this  old  local  Act  of  George  III.^ 
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so  far  as  expressly  varied.  But  of  the 
;  even  of  ihe  Act  of  1817  few  pwople  seem 
to  be  conscious.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  several 
of  those  who  have  referred  to  the  law  in  the  recent 
correspondence  in  the  Times,  have  talked  confidingly 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  that  Act  does  not 
apply  to  London  at  all,  and  that  the  scavenging  of 
the  metropolis  is  regulated  by  the  Metropolis  Man- 
iigement  Act  of  1853,  supplemented  by  the  old  local 
Act  of  1817  above  referred  to  and  by  one  section  of 
an  Act  of  1862. 

Appoinfmeni  0/ Scavengers. — Section  125  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855  (18  &  19  Vict. 
c.  120)  provides  that — 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  vtstry  and  district  board, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  10  appoint  and  employ  a 
sufficient  number  of  peisons,  or  10  contract  with  any 
company  or  persons,  lor  ihe  sweeping  and  cleansing  of 
the  several  streeis  within  their  pati&h  or  district,  and  for 
collecting  and  removing  all  diri,  ashes,  lubbish.  ice, 
snow,  and  lilth,  and  for  the  cleansing  out  and  emptying 
of  privies  and  cesspools,  sewers,  and  drains,  in  01  under 
houses  and  places  within  their  parish  or  disiiict;  and 
such  company  or  persons  arc  hereinafter  referred  10  as 
scavengers. 

It  is  left  optional  therefore  with  the  vestry  whether 
they  will  appoint  a  staff  of  their  own,  under  their 
own  control,  or  contract  with  outside  persons  for  the 
removal  of  the  dust.  The  former  is  infinitely  the 
better  plan,  but,  involving  a  little  more  trouble  to 
the  authority  itself,  is  by  no  means  so  general  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Bind  a  scavenger  by  contract  as  you 
will,  he  will  find  means,  if  thereto  inchned,  to  give 
an  infinite  amount  of  trouble  to  the  vestry  which 
appoints  him,  and  of  vexation  to  the  householders 
who  are  dependent  upon  his  ministrations. 

"    ■'        ■■  "  "      ■■'  ■''■   ■  ot,  it 


Such  scavengers  or  their  servants  shall,  on  such  days 
and  at  such  hours  and  in  such  manner  as  Ihe  vestry  or 
district  hoard  shall  from  time  lo  lime  appoint,  sufficiently 
execute  and  perform  all  such  works  and  duties  as  ihey 
respectively  are  employed  or  contract  to  execute  or  per- 
foim  ;  and  if  any  such  company  or  person  fail  in  anjr 
rc'pect  properly  to  execute  and  perform  such  works  and 
iluties,  such  company  or  person  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  live  pounds. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  clause 
that  default  of  the  contractor  or  of  the  persons 
appointed  by  the  vesiry  to  perform  the  duty  of 
scavenging  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ;/.  [it  was  40J, 
under  the  Act  of  1817]  j  but  the  Act  docs  not  say 
who  is  to  put  the  law  into  motion,  nor  does  it 
apparently  provide  for  the  default  of  the  vestry 
itself.  If  the  sanitary  authority  undertakes  the 
duty  of  scavenging  by  its  own  officers,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  an  aggrieved  householder  must  seek 
his  revenge  by  getting  the  vestry's  hired  seivant 
mulcted  in  5/.  There  is  a  case,  somewhat  obscurely 
reported,  which  would  appear  to  show  that  the 
vestty  has  been  held  to  be  the  responsible  agent  in 
the  event  supposed  {see  Guardians  of  Holbom 
Union  7/.  The  Vestry  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  (3; 
L.  T.  (N.S.)  400;  40  J.  P.  740  ;  25  W.  R.  40),  and 
c/eariy  this  is  the  only  reasonable  interpretation  of 
then  position. 


It  has  been  erroneously  assumed  that  Sectioaii 
of  the  Sanitary  Law  Amendment  Act,  i874(37&]l 
Vict.  c.  89)  applies  to  the  Metropolis.  This  seaiM 
provides  that — 

If  any  sanitary  authority  .  .  •  fail  without  rcamilk 

excuse  after  notice  in  writing  from  the  occupier  <rf  mj 

house  .  .  .  requiring  such  authariiy    to   rcmm  w 

house  refuse  ...  10  cau>e   the   same  to  be  rcinom 

within  seven  day*,  (he  sanitary  authority  shall,  obmb- 

mary  conviction,  he  liable  to  pay  to  the  occupier  of  wk 

house  a  penally  not  eiceeding  five  chilliags  Iv  r^ej 

day  during  which  such  default  continues  after  the  a- 

puation  of  the  said  period. 

This  would  quite  meet  the  case  ;  but  unfortimaldf 

Section  zi  (unlike  otheis  in  the  Act  of  i874)diKi 

not  appear  to  be  available  for  the  proicctioB  ti 

Londoners.     For  wherever  in  this  Act  it  is  inUndcd 

to  include  the  Metropolis,  its   local  authorities  aic 

always  set  out  as  '  nuisance  authorities,'  the  term 

'  sanitary  authority' meaning  to  the  framers  of  (he 

Act  only  the  urban  and  rural  authorities  created  h} 

the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872-     The  section  « 

have    quoted   was    an    amendment    of   the   Lodl 

Government   Act   of   1858,    which    only  concend 

extra-metropolitan  local  boards  ;  and,  moreover,  is 

the  Consolidation  Public  Health  Bill  for  the  Mettv- 

polis,  which  Mr.  Sclater-Booth   introduced  in  1S77, 

no  mention  is  made  of  this  section  in  the  Act  i 

1874.     Ratepayers  must  therefore  be  contest  aiA 

such  powers  of  heckling  the  vestries  and  distriQ 

boards  as  Section  izj  of  the  Metropolis  Maiup- 

ment  Act  of  1855  conlers  upon  them. 

Monopoly  of  Dust  Removal.— This  bousdiaUet 
has  very  little  option  as  to  the  disposal  of  his^efaa^ 
and  is,  in  fact,  entirely  dependent  upon  Ihe  good*3 
of  the  sanitary  authority  for  its  removal  For  M 
only  is  '  all  dirt,  dust,  nightsoil,  ashes,  and  rubhut' 
collected  by  the  scavenger  the  property  of  the  veai;, 
who  have  full  power  to  sell  anil  dispose  of  it  ai  iter 
shall  think  proper  (Section  127  of  the  Act  of  iSsi), 
but  it  is  absolutely  a  punishable  offence  for  die 
householder  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  bis 
refuse.  Section  89  of  the  Metropolis  ManagoMtt 
Amendment  Act  of  1861  (25  &  26  VicL  c  loi)  lijs 
down  that — 

If  any  person  or  persiins  other  than  ihe  penon" 

persons  eo-plojed  by  ur  cunttacting  with  the  TOtiy  c 

diilrict  board   of  any  parish  or   district,   or  itoK  (•■ 

plo}ed  by  ot  under  such  p:r(on  or  peri^ina,  shall  tcai". 

carry  away,  or  collect  any  oiit,    dual,   cinders,  nbtiii 

ashes,  or  bieeie  from  any  houses,  or   premises,  uc  R* 

any  street  or  highway  in  any  parish  or  disirict,  il  >U 

and  may  be  lawful  for  any  Jusiice  of  the  ptace,  i|>l 

complaint  to  him  made,   lo  grant   a  sumnxms,  n,  i 

such  justice  shall  think    lit,    a   nariDnt   to  tsmg  bebt 

hini   such  rEfender  or  offenders ;  and  any  pcncn  c» 

victed  of  any  such  oflence  shall  forfeit  to  the  said  »e«il 

or  district  board  a  lum  not  exceedii^  five  poaod^  to  be 

recovered  by  a  summary  proceeding. 

When,  therefore,  the    dust    is    not   removHl,  iht 

sanitary  authority  arc  themselves  re"ponsible  fa 

the  existence  of  a  nuisance  injuriotis  to  health,  aiJ 

are    guilty  of  the   very  offence  the  suppressioo  i 

which  is  one  of  their  most  important  fnncticais.    A) 

has  already  been  indicated,  the  protection  agaiut 

the    neglect   of    the    sanitary   authority    which  il 

afforded    to    extra- metropolitan     bouseboklcn    iT 

Section  43  of  the   Public    Health  Act  of  iS?!^ 

wanting  in   London ;    and  apparently  all  thai  '*' 

householder  could  do  if  the  authority  IMS' — ' 

\T«mtiv«  his  dust  would  be  (1)  to  tty  the 
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making  the  authority  responsible  for  the  neglect 
of  their  servants  to  perform  the  duties  laid  down  in 
Section  125  of  the  Act  of  1855,  or  (2)  to  exercise  the 
power  given  by  Section  61  of  the  Act  of  181 7  of 
getting  the  dust  removed  by  some  one  other  than 
the  duly  authorised  scavenger  (though  this  would  be 
troublesome  and  expensive). 

Dustinns  as  a  Nuisance. — If  a  *  dustbin '  is  in  so 
offensive  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  within   the 
meaning  of  Section  7  of  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act  of  1855,  notice  may  be  given  to  the  sanitary 
authority    by    their    officers    or    by    any   person 
*  aggrieved  thereby.'    Certainly  the  unhappy  house- 
holder is  '  aggrieved  thereby ' ;  but  he  could  hardly 
set  the  law  in  motion  agamst  himself;  and  appa- 
sently  redress  under  the  law  relating  to  nuisances 
could  only  be  obtained  in  those  cases  where  a  person 
thinks  that  a  nuisance  or  dangerous  accumulation 
of  rubbish  exists,  not  on  his  own  premises.    There 
are  two  courses  open  in  such  an  event.    The  com- 
plainant may  either  approach  the  local  authority 
of  the  district,  and  leave  them  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the 
nnisance  removed  (Section   11  et  seq.   Nuisances 
Rnnoval  Act,  1855),  or  he  may  himself  complain  to 
a  justice  of  the  existence  of  the  nuisance,  and  obtain 
a    summons  for   its    removal  (Section   13  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  i860).     On  the  hearing 
of  such  a  summons,  obtained  at  the  instance  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  local  authority,  the  magis- 
trates, if  satisfied  that  a  nuisance  exists,  have  power 
to  order  its  abatement,  and  to  order  anything  to  be 
done  which  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  its  recur- 
lence  (Section  13  of  Act  ot  1855).    The  ultimate 
Iflafeguard  for  keeping  a  district  free  from  pestilential 
collections  of  rubbish  is,  therefore,  the  power  which 
cither  the  local  authority  or  an  aggrieved  individual 
has  of  invoking  the  authority  of  the  law  to  prevent 
t|ie  continuance  of  a  nuisance  ;  but  this,  of  course, 
could  only  be  done  when  a  dustbin  was  so  offensive 
as  to  be  a  legal '  nuisance.' 

Penalty  for  Obstructing  Scavengers, — Section  126 
of  the  Act  of  1855  provides  that — 

Any  occupier  of  any  house  or  land  or  other  person 
who  refuses  or  does  nut  permit  any  soil,  dirt,  ashes,  or 
■  filth  to  be  taken  away  by  the  scavengers  appointed  by 
or  contracting  with  any  vestry  or  board,  or  who 
obstructs  the  said  scavengers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

Very  good ;  but  how  seldom  do  the  local  authority 
or  the  scavengers  exercise  their  plain  duty  to  remove 
the  dust  from  each  house  at  regular  intervals,  whether 
the  dustbin  be  overflowing  or  not,  and  whether  the 
occupier  be  wiUing  or  no  !  That  a  cart  should  be 
merely  sent  through  a  street,  leaving  it  to  chance 
whether  the  dustman's  cry  be  heard,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  dust,  is  to  invite  people  to  retain  this 
material  in  their  dustbins. 

Removal  of  Trade  Refuse, — Section  128  of  the 
Act  of  1855  enacts  that — 

In  case  any  scavenger  be  required  by  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  any  house  or  land  to  remove  any  refuse  of 
any  trade,  manufacture,  or  business,  or  of  any  building 
materials,  such  owner  or  occupier  shall  pay  to  the 
scavenger  a  reasonable  sum  for  such  removal. 

In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  '  reasonable  sum '  to  be 
paid,  or  as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  as  trade 
refuse,  the  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitra- 


ment of  two  justices,  whose  decision  is  to  be  final 
and  conclusive.  There  is  no  similar  provision  to  this 
last  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  we  only  find  in 
the  regular  text-books  reference  made  to  one  decision 
under  this  section  of  the  1855  Act,  which  helps  to 
define  the  term  *  trade  refuse.'  In  that  case.  Gay  v. 
Cadby  (36  L.  T.  (N.S.)  410;  46  L.  J.  M.  C.  260),  it 
was  held  that  the  ashes  of  coal  used  for  a  manu- 
facturer's engine  were  not  'refuse  of  any  trade, 
manufacture,  or  business,'  for  the  removal  of  which 
the  scavenger  was  entitled  to  make  a  charge.  No 
doubt  many  things  are  put  into  the  dustbin  which 
have  no  right  to  be  there ;  but  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  dustman  is  extremely  alive  to  the 
presence  of  these,  and  has  a  very  generous  inter- 
pretation of  Section  128  of  the  Act  of  1855  to  bolster 
him  up  in  his  refusal,  without  a  further  bribe  beyond 
his  customary  douceur,  to  cart  them  off  the  premises. 
It  might  possibly  be  desirable  that,  as  Mr.  Eassie 
suggested  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  25  th 
ultimo, '  the  local  authorities  should  positively  define 
in  detail  what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute 
"  household  refuse "  within  their  boundaries ' ;  but 
to  leave  it  to  the  authorities — that  is,  to  the  grimy 
individual  who  represents  them  for  the  nonce  when 
he  comes  to  fetch  away  your  dust — an  option  to 
refuse  the  removal  of  anything  that  he  chooses  to 
class  as  outside  the  schedule,  seems  to  leave  the 
householder  at  the  mercy  of  the  scavenger  in  pre- 
sence of  a  nuisance  which  it  is  important  for  him  to 
have  removed,  and  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
got  rid  of  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  orthodox 
dust  cart.    (See  p.  562.) 

Health  Statistics  of  New  York. — The  weekly 
bulletin  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  compiled  by  Dr.  John  T.  Nagle,  corresponds  in 
some  sort  to  the  Registrar-General's  weekly  return  in  this 
country.  It  gives  a  mass  of  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  other  American  and  in  foreign  cities,  classified 
by  ages,  diseases,  wards,  and  the  like.  Recent  returns 
show  the  death-rate  of  New  York  to  be  unduly  high, 
being  not  seldom  over  30  in  the  thousand.  Diphtheria 
seems  to  have  been  of  late  unusually  and  £aitally  prevalent 
in  the  city. 

New  Agencies  for  the  Propagation  of  Small- 
Pox. — The  last  new  thing  in  the  way  of  agencies  for  the 
propagation  of  small-pox  is  reported  by  Dr.  Dud  field  in  a 
recent  report  on  Kensington.  Five  cases  of  small-pox 
occurred  among  the  members  of  an  amateur  '  nigger 
troupe.'  Dr.  Dudfield  thinks  it  a  little  doubtful  whether 
the  infection  was  conveyed  by  a  member  of  the  troupe 
previously  and  slightly  affected,  or  by  the  'properties,' 
purchased,  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  first  of  the 
four  cases,  at  Petticoat  Lane  !  He  also  adverts  in  the 
same  report  to  the  unusual  occurrence  of  three  'second 
cases '  in  three  houses,  too  long  after  the  first  cases,  and 
at  a  too  considerable  intervsd  after  disinfection  of  the 
premises,  to  enable  him  to  account  satisfactorily  for  their 
origin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the 
people  so  attacked  had  received  letters  from  the  'first 
cases '  in  hospital,  and  it  becomes  an  interesting  question 
whether  this  may  not  explain  the  infection.  Patients  ap- 
pear to  be  rather  encouraged  to  write  to  their  friends,  but 
the  practice  is  objectionable,  and  one  that  should  be  as 
much  restricted  as  possible,  for  beyond  any  question  sus- 
ceptible people  may  take  small-pox  infection  conveyed  in 
a  sheet  of  paper.  '  Possibly,'  says  Dr.  DudBeld,  '  a  post- 
card would  be  less  dangerous  as  regards  the  recipient  of 
news,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  less  objectionable, 
unless,  indeed,  the  post-card  should  be  disinfected,  an 
impracticable  process  in  the  case  of  enclosed  letters.' 
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THE    HOUSING    OF    THE    POOR   IN 

SCOTLAND. 

Apparently  seduced  by  the  favourable  reception 
accorded  to  their  first  report,  the  Royal  Commission 
On  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  hurried  out  a  week  after 
its  publication  a  second  report,  dealing  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  This  was  an  error  of 
judgment,  properly  punished  by  the  report  falling 
upon  almost  deaf  ears  :  for  time  had  not  been 
given  for  the  proper  mastication  of  the  first  course 
before  the  public  was  called  upon  to  swallow  the 
second.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  comparative 
oblivion  of  the  Scotch  report  is  unmerited.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  it  distinctly  inferior  in  tone,  in 
interest,  and  in  style  to  the  English  report.  It 
appears  to  have  been  hurriedly  compiled,  and  its 
recommendations  carelessly  thought  out ;  though  it 
is  just  perhaps  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  homes 
of  the  poor  is  shown  by  it  to  be  of  far  less  serious 
import  in  Scotch  than  in  English  towns.  Follow- 
ing our  customary  plan,  we  analyse  the  report 
according  to  the  several  sub-heads  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  making  such  running  comments 
thereon  as  arise  naturally  out  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. But  obviously  the  question  is  not  one  merely 
of  the  amendment  of  this  section,  or  the  strengthen- 
ing of  that  Act,  or  better  administration  or  con- 
solidation of  areas.  The  housing  of  the  poor  affects 
more  or  less  some  of  the  great  social  problems  of 
the  day — such  as  the  system  of  land  tenure,  local 
taxation,  self-government,  the  powers  of  munici- 
palities, the  limits  of  State  help  to  individuals,  and 
many  others.  Such  of  these  questions  as  are 
germane  to  the  objects  which  the  Sanitary 
Record  sets  itself  to  accomplish  may  perhaps  be 
.  discussed  in  these  columns  at  a  later  date,  by  the 
light  of  the  evidence  laid  before  this  and  other 
Royal  Commissions.  At  present  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

The  Scotch  Law  as  to  Artisans'  Dwellings. — It  is 
nearly  always  necessary  to  speak  with  bated  breath 
of  Scotch  law,  as  a  thing  uncanny  and  mysterious. 
But  in    respect    to  artisans'    dwellings,    Scotland 
appears  to  have  done  as  much — or  as  little — in  the 
way  of  legislation  as  England,  except  that  there  is 
no  provision  for  general  building  by-laws.     Scot- 
land stopped  short  in  its  general  public  health  legis- 
lation in  1867  ;  but  it  has  powers  for  the  repression 
of  nuisances  and  of  overcrowding,  and  is  even  able 
to  make  regulations  for  houses  let    in    lodgings, 
though  this  *is  almost  unknown,  even  to  officials 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  administering  the  sanitary 
law.'    Mr.  Torrens's  Acts  extend  over  Scotland,  but 
they  *  have  been  practically  a  dead  letter.'    Similar 
Acts  to  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts  were  passed  in 
1875  ^^^  1880,  but  such  authorities  as  have  gone 
in  for  clearing  unwholesome  sites  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred private  Acts  of   their    own.       Indeed,  the 
general  state  of  Scotch  sanitary  law  would  appear 
to  be  an  effete  general  statute,  which  in  the  country 
is  more  or  less  totally  ignored,  and  in  the  towns  is 
superseded  by  sanitary  codes  of  the  local  authority's 
own  making.     Naturally,  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend   a    *  consolidation '    of   the    law,    and    even 
throw  their  cegis  over  the  cumbersome  Burgh  Police 
and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill,  now  before  Parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  *  it  contains  many  provisions 
likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  working  classes.'     The  CoTcvm\ss\otiw^  ^^n\^^ 


the  introduction  of  an  uniform  system  of  adminis- 
tration in  sanitary  matters,  noting  that  '  the  existoxe 
of  important  local  Acts  has  perhaps  caused  1 
neglect  of  general  public  Acts.'  They  also  dank 
that  building  by-laws  should  be  made  geoeal 
throughout  the  country  where  there  is  no  private 
Act. 

The  Single-Room  System. — The  general  feeling 
expressed  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  large  towns  of 
Scotland  is  that  the  condition  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes^  though  in  many  cases  deplorable,  is 
not  of  the  extremely  miserable  character  described 
as  existing  in  London  ;  that  efforts  have  been  made 
for  its  amelioration,  not  without  marked  effect ;  and 
that  the  causes  of  existing  misery  are  to  be  ascribed 
as  much  to  the  habits  of  the  people  as  to  outside 
influences.  The  single-room  system  appears  to  be 
an  institution  co-existent  with  urban  life  among  the 
working  classes  in  Scotland. 

The  size  and  height  of  ancient  Scotch  houses,  in  tW 
old  town  of  Edinburgh  for  instance,  would  be  soffidot 
to  show  that  they  were  always  intended  for  the  bibita* 
tion  of  many  families,  even  if  this  were  not  a  well- 
known  historical  fact.  The  system  is  so  finnly  esta- 
blished in  Scotland  that  the  Scotch  law  provides  for  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  out  of  the  joint-owoei^ 
of  a  house  in  portions.  It  is  not  in  Edinboigh  alooe 
that  are  found  these  large  tenement -bouses,  nor  arethej 
always  ancient  buildings.  At  Paisley  they  are  said  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  it  seems  in  Scotch  towns  to  be 
as  usual  to  run  up  an  edifice  of  great  height,  ooDtaining 
a  number  of  separate  dwellings,  as  it  is  in  En^and  to 
build  a  row  of  two-storeyed  cottages.  At  Glasgow  it  is 
acknowledged  that  an  extraordinarily  high  propoftionof 
its  population  live  in  single  rooms,  bat  it  is  said  that  the 
single  rooms  are  much  larger  than  elsewhere.  The 
single -room  system  is  an  incident  of  the  tenemai- 
system.  In  Edinburgh  there  are  said  to  be  14,000  sin{k- 
room  tenements  ;  in  Glasgow  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  live  in  single  rooms,  and  in  Dundee  there  aie 
8,221  houses  of  one  room  contiining  22,870  iDhabitaats 
The  chief  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  the  occapasti 
of  the  single-room  tenements  cannot  afford  to  pay  fcr 
more  accommodation.  The  custom  of  the  poorer  cbsMS 
in  Scotch  towns  may  have  something  to  do  with  their 
mode  of  life,  but  it  is  probably  for  the  most  part  i 
question  of  rent.  In  Edinburgh  rents  seem  to  be  vef^ 
high,  and  consequently  they  bear  a  large  proportion  to 
wages,  and  are  said  by  one  witness  to  amount  toafositk 
of  the  wages. 

The  Commissioners  think  that  much  could  be  done 
to  mitigate  the  evil  of  the  single-room  system  bf 
raising  the  standard  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required  fcr 
each  individual,  and  by  making  provision  that  the 
standard  should  be  vigorously  enforced.  The  regula- 
tions as  to  underground  dwelling^  should  also  be  made 
more  stringent.  On  the  general  question  they  hi« 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  *  although  the  evidence 
shows  a  not  very  desirable  state  of  things  in  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  the  towns  of  Scot- 
land, yet  on  the  whole  the  only  persons  to  iHkjo 
reform  might  be  looked  for — the  representatives  of  the 
more  active  local  authorities — are  not  discontttHed 
with  the  condition  of  affairs.*  For  instance,  Dr.  littte- 
John,  the  health  officer  of  Edinburgh,  and  medical 
adviser  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  expresses  hixB- 
self  as  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  sanitary  lavs> 
and  does  not  consider  that  more  power  is  reejoM 
under  them,  though  he  would  like  to  see  the  suigfe* 
room  system  done  away  with. 

Sanitary  Defects  of  Houses, — Much  evidence  ^i* 
V  ^Ystxv  by  witnesses  from  large  towns  to  die  cfisct 
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that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Scotland  would  be  able  to  bouse  them- 
selves in  far  greater  comfort  if  it  were  not  for  the 
lar^  sums  they  sprnd  in  drink.  The  dilapidated 
condition  of  many  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  is 
another  great  evil.  In  some  of  the  old  parts  of 
Edinburgh  there  are  houses  which  are  too  decayed 
to  be  repaired. 

When  clearances  hive  been  mode  accom  modal  ion  has 
been  supplied  for  the  more  respectable  artisans,  but  ihc 

Gorest  seclion  of  Ihe  populaiion  have  been  left  to  in- 
bit  the  defective  houses  which  reDuioed.     Structural 
defects  are  not  found  solely  in  old  quarters  of  the  towns,   i 
At  Glasgow  the  custom  of  building  houses  in  hollow  I 
squares  teas  said  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  the  faack-lo-biick 
Sfltem  in  the  crowded   courts  was  described  as   '  [he 
carse  of  Glasgow.'     Complaints  were  made  of  the  in-  I 
sufficiency   of    water-closets  ;    and    the    water    supply 
generally  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be.     Evi^jence  was  I 
given  which  showed  thai   there  is  a  Bufficienl  supply  of  I 
houses  lor  (he  better  class  of  ihe  working  population  in   i 
Edinburgh,  but  that   the   wants  of  Ihe  very  poor  have 
not  been  met.     The  legal  expenses,  as  in  England,  are  ' 
found  to  be  a  great  diliicutly,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  system  a(  feus. 

The  Commissioners  appear  to  think  that  the  enact- 
ment of  proper  building  by-laws,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  public  health  law,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  correction  of  these  evils,  though 
they  recommend  a  reduction  ofthecost  ofihe  transfer 
of  land  and  of  small  houses. 

Improvements  Effected  in  Large  TiKvtts,  ami  their 
RtiuUs, — Most  of  the  urban  witnesses  appear  to 
have  spoken  to  an  improved  state  of  things  in  the  ] 
towns,  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  notice  some 
of  the  figures  showing  the  work  which  bas  been  done 
toameliorate  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes.  In  Edinburgh  the  improvements 
made  by  the  City  Improvement  Trust  have  cost  the 
city  300,000/.,  nearly  3,000  hotjses  occupied  by  the 
poor  having  been  cleared  away.  In  Glasgow 
1,600,000/.  has  been  spent  by  the  Improvement 
Trust  since  1870,  80  acres  have  been  purchased  for 
clearance,  and  about  30,000  people  have  been  dis- 
placed out  of  50,000  whom  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
place. At  Aberdeen  800  people  have  been  displaced 
under  Cross's  Acts,  and  at  Greenock  z,ooo  people, 
houses  having  been  provided  for  about  600  of  those 
turned  out  At  Leiib  the  Town  Council  have  spent 
100,000/.  in  doing  so  httle  that  Ihe  Cummissionets 
think  that  the  Corporation  should  not  be  relieved  of 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  law.  At 
Dundee  some  of  the  worst  quarters  of  the  town  have 
been  demolished,  but  a  good  deal  remains  to  be 
done.  The  general  result  of  these  operations  is 
shown  by  the  death-rates.  At  Edinburgh  the  aver- 
age rate  from  1866  to  1875  was  26'26  per  1,000; 
from  1876  to  1885  it  was  19-94,  per  1,000.  At  Glas- 
gow the  mean  death-rate  from  1861  to  1870  was  305 
per  1,000,  from  1871  to  1880  it  was  aS'S,  and  from 
1881  to  1885,265  per  1,000.  At  Dundee  the  aver- 
age death-rate  was  2886  from  1864  to  1875,  and 
ftom  1874.  to  1884  only  21-09  pc  iiO^o,  1874  being 
the  date  of  the  great  demolition. 

Rekmising  after  Demolition. — In  connection  with 
town  improvements  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  policy 
adopted  in  Scotland  for  rehousing  the  people  who 
have  been  displaced  by  demolitions.  In  all  the 
Scotch  towns  the  general  feeling  is  that  there  is  no 
obligation  to  rehouse  the  people  who  have  been 
tnnied  out    The  cleik  to  the  Edinbu^h  City  Im- 


provement Trust  thinks  the  work  is  best  left  to 
private  enterprise,  and  in  this  way  is  most  amply 
dont  The  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Trades 
Council,  speaking  for  the  working  classes,  holds  that 
the  Town  Council  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  the  housing  of  the  people.  At  Glasgow,  it 
was  said  that  if  the  Town  Council  had  shown  any 
tendency  to  build  on  their  own  account  it  would  have 
paralysed  the  independent  efforts  of  people  outside. 
It  is  curious  that  at  Glasgow  the  labouring  classes 
crowd  into  the  town,  not  in  order  to  be  near  their 
work,  as  in  London,  but  for  the  convenience  of  town 
lodgings.  They  often  work  in  the  country  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  return  to  sleep  in  the 
centre  of  Glasgow,  thus  adding  needlessly  to  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  place. 

Rural  Districts, — The  Commissioners  give  a  fami- 
liar picture  of  the  hovel  which  serves  for  a  dwelHng- 
place  of  the  cottier  in  rural  districts.  There  is  no 
need  to  reproduce  it ;  most  of  our  readers  know  it 
well  enough  in  its  dirt,  darkness,  and  misery.  A  good 
deal  of  evidence  as  to  Highland  houses  was  given 
by  members  of  the  Crofters'  Commission.  The 
majority  of  cottiers'  dwellings  are  described  as  con- 
fined, darlc,  miserable,  and  unhealthy.  Some  of 
them  have  only  one  entrance  for  the  cattle  and  the 
human  inhabitants ;  they  have  no  partition  inside, 
and  all  the  occupants,  human  and  animal,  live  under 
the  same  roof  in  the  same  undivided  space.  Many 
of  them  have  no  windows,  and  receive  light  only  by 
the  door  and  by  the  aperture  through  which  the 
smoke  escapes.  The  condition  of  the  interior  is,  of 
courfiC,  filthy.  This  is  the  worst  type  of  house  which 
the  Commissioners  have  found  in  Scotland,  but  it 
is  a  very  common  type  among  the  crofter  popula- 
tion. Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  the  chairman  of  the 
Crofters'  Commission,  offered  some  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  these  dwellings.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  find  themselves  unable  to  concur 
with  his  recommendations,  and  observe  that  *  the 
condition  of  the  crofters'  and  cottiers'  houses  seems 
to  depend  on  the  conditions  of  their  tenure  of  land ' 
— a  subject  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Commission. 
Not  only  in  the  Highlands,  but  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  does  this  question  of  land  tenure  per- 
petually crop  up  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
housing  the  poor.  The  case  of  dwellers  in  towns  is 
perhaps  the  most  pitiful  and  sordid,  but  the  rural 
labourer  has  his  own  peculiar  difHculties  in  the 
dwelhngs  question.  We  cannot  now  reopen  this 
particular  point.  Years  ago  we  drew  attention  to 
the  patent  evils  of  the  overcrowding  and  dilapidation 
of  village  homes,  and  to  the  need  for  reform.* 
Probably  the  great  land  question  will  be  one  of  the 
first  thmgs  to  which  the  new  Parliament  will  set  its 
hand,  and  it  will  then  be  well  to  remember  how 
intimately  it  is  bound  up  with  the  proper  housing  of 
the  poorer  members  of  the  community. 


Dynamite  and  Apoplexy. — On  the  agih  ult.  John 
Dawson,  a  miner  employed  in  the  lead  mines  at  Wearlicad, 
near  Bishop  Auckland,  died  of  apoplexy.  The  deceased 
bad  often  complained  of  faintness,  ari<iing  from  inhaling 
the  fumes  of  dynamite  used  in  lead  mines ;  a  few  days 
previously  he  wax  seized  with  a  fit  which  completely 
prostrated    him    and    rendered    '■'  ■  -«. 
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THE  VISIT  OP  THE  BOYAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  HOUSING  THE 
INDUSTRIAL   CLASSES   TO   DUBLIN. 

(From  an  Occasional  Correspondent.) 

The  visit  of  the  Royal .  Commission  to  Dublin  was 
looked  forward  to  with  great  hopes  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  that  city. 

Most  persons  in  Dublin  who  have  paid  attention 
to  the  subject  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  industrial 
classes  is  due  rather  to  defects  of  administration 
than  of  legislation,  and  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  report  relating 
to  England,  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  investiga- 
tion would  be  thorough,  and  be  based  not  only  on 
the  evidence  of  officials,  but  on  the  independent 
testimony  of  those  of  long  experience  on  the  subject. 

The  Commissioners  who  came  to  Dublin  were 
Sir  C.  Dilke,  Sir  R.  Cross,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Morley, 
Mr.  CoUings,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Gray. 

They  opened  their  sittings  at  the  City  Hall  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  23rd  ult.,  sat  continuously 
until  7  o'clock  P.M.  that  day,  when  they  completed 
the  inquiry  as  to  Dublin,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  witnesses  taken  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  The  Commissioners  were  reinforced 
by  the  addition  of  Earl  Brownlow  and  the  Bishop 
of  Bedford  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  they  sat  from 
12.15  to  5  p.m.,  ^^^  ^or  'i  hours  on  Wednesday, 
and  concluded  the  investigation.  During  15^  hours 
they  examined  forty  witnesses,  giving  an  average  of 
nearly  twenty-three  minutes  to  each  witness,  thus 
easily  beating  the  shortest  time  on  record  for  Com- 
missions of  Inquiry. 

The  selection  of  witnesses  was  conducted  on  the 
most  extraordinary  principles,  and  if  the  object  of 
those  consulted  on  this  subject  by  the  Commissioners 
was  to  hoodwink  that  body  it  was  attended  with 
perfect  success.  The  list  of  witnesses  originally 
selected  on  behalf  of  the  local  authority  excluded 
the  City  engineer,  the  assistant  engineer,  who  is 
surveyor  to  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Committee,  the 
law  agent,  and  the  consulting  sanitary  officer. 

These  are  the  only  officials  now  surviving  who 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  clearance  and 
reconstruction  of  the  Coombe  area,  which  was  dealt 
with  by  the  Corporation  in  1876-80,  under  Sir  R. 
Cross's  Act,  with  most  beneficial  results  (see  Sani- 
tary Record,  Nov.  18, 1876).  Although  the  City  and 
assistant  engineer  were,  owing  to  external  pressure, 
called  on  at  the  last  moment,  the  value  of  iheir 
evidence  was  altogether  neutralised,  owing  to  the 
mode  of  examination  pursued.  The  official  witnesses 
were  taken  in  batches,  and  great  was  the  competition 
in  garrulity  ;  he  who  talked  most  talked  best,  and 
some  of  the  witnesses  could  not  get  a  word  in  edge- 
wise to  express  their  assent  or  dissent. 

Similarly  as  regards  Kingstown,  a  suburb  of 
Dublin,  which  can  boast  of  slums  quite  as  bad  as 
those  of  the  metropolis  (see  Sanitary  Record  for 
October  15,  1884,  p.  167) ;  the  evidence  of  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health,  of  an  ex-chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  immense  experience,  of  the  agents  of 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  of  others  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  district,  was  declined,  and  that  of 
a  private  medical  practitioner,  who  had  only  come  to 
Kingstown  within  the  past  two  years,  accepted. 

ThQ  owners  of  tenement  Yicusts  mI>\x>QV\tv,>N\ios^ 


number  may  be  estimated  from  the  fsict  tbat 
1 80,000  of  the  population  live  in  those  houses,  ofiiered 
to  send  a  representative  to  explain  their  views,  bot 
the  offer  was  declined,  and  the  Conunissionen  vt 
absolutely  without  evidence  as  to  the  position  and 
difficulties  of  this  class.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ssj 
that  the  Commissioners  could  have  got  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Dublin, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  removal, from 
this  body  than  any  other  witnesses  examined.  A 
grave  error  was  also  committed  in  not  examining 
the  dispensary  medical  officers  of  Dublin,  who  are 
also  health  officers  of  their  distiicts.  The  experience 
of  some  of  these  gentlemen  extends  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  would  have  been  most  valuable. 

The  repression  of  evidence  did  not  stop  here. 
Many  witnesses,  both  official  and  independent,  not 
prepared  to  give  the  Commissioners  their  views  00 
the  subjects  noted  in  their  '  briefs,'  bat  they  were 
politely  dismissed  after  the  merest  outline  (k  tbdr 
evidence  was  taken,  and  some  brought  from  a  great 
distance  were  asked  two  or  three  questions  or  not 
examined  at  alL  The  Cork  witnesses  publidy 
stated  that  they  might  as  well  have  sent  their 
evidence  by  post. 

It  was  specially  desirable  that  the  condiuon  of 
Cork  should  have  been  inquired  into,  as  the  Com* 
missioners  did  not  seem  to  form  a  favourable  opinion 
of  that  city.  The  death-rate  of  Cork  for  the  past 
five  years  (25'5)  is  lo\^r  than  that  of  Dublin  (27-3), 
and  the  most  successful  effort,  financially,  to  house 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  been 
made  in  the  former  city. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  that  the  Commissionen 
should  have  declined  multiplied  evidence  as  to  the 
state  of  the  slums,  although  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
slums  which  they  visited  were  by  no  means  the  worst 
in  Dublin.  But  the  condition  of  slums  does  not  mat^ 
rially  differ  in  different  places,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners had  already  description  of  facts  ad  nauseam, 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ascertained 
the  three  leading  features  of  the  slums  of  Dabbn, 
viz.,  their  presence  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  their  daily 
increase,  and  their  rapid  deterioration.  They  shouU, 
however,  have  laboured  to  ascertain  the  real  caoses 
why  the  owners  of  such  dwellings  do  not  improve 
them  and  the  remedies  for  removing  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  that  improvement.  To  refuse  to  hear  the 
evidence  of  these  owners,  and  not  to  seek  suggestions 
from  those  who  have  acquaintance  with  the  difBoil- 
ties  mentioned,  was  to  ignore  the  very  raisan  d'itre 
of  the  Commission. 

Dublin,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
affords  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  example  of  the 
application  of  Sir  R.  Cross's  Act  ;  but  it  stands  no 
less  high  in  the  rank  of  those  cities  which  need  the 
effective  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  exist- 
ing repairable  structures,  and  is  very  un^voorabty 
circumstanced  both  in  the  condition  and  adminis- 
tration of  other  laws  which  seriously  afiiect  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes.  The  state  of  house 
tenure,  the  laws  relating  to  valuation  aiul  taxatkm, 
the  recovery  of  rent,  and  eviction  in  case  of  noii- 
payment,  all  contribute  largely  to  the  di&uhies 
which  handicap  the  improving  owner,  and  tend  to 
throw  the  ownership  of  tenement-houses  into  die 
hands  of  unscrupulous  persons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that  fuller  evi- 
dence on  these  subjects  was  not  sought  by  the  Cos- 
mission,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  almost  certtfi 
^  that  legislation  will  follow  their  recommeodatioos 
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tias  been  always  the  fate  of  Ireland  to  suffer 
wo  classes  of  Select  Committees  or  Royal 
issions — the  superficial  and  the  exhaustive ; 
ommendations  of  the  former  are  recorded  in 
statutes,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  in  most 
:oo  strong  for  the  existing  Government  to 
ut« 


'  DBAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE 
IIFICATION  IN  THE  BLACK 
JNTRY. 

(From  our  Own  Correspondent.) 

[Fourth  Ariicie,'] 

DERABLE  time  was  lost  in  dealing  with  the 
in  of  uniting  Walsall  and  Wednesbury  for 
ge  purposes,  and  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
to  be  experienced  by  the  former  place  in 
ng  the  necessary  land  for  their  purpose.  The 
:sbury  Local  Board  District  was  at  the  time 
ally  without  any  system  of  sewerage.  Mr. 
Lhe  Walsall  surveyor,  who  had  been  entrusted 
le  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the  borough, 
•  difficulty  likely  to  accrue  to  Wednesbury  in 
ig  Walsall  to  hold  the  land  they  required  for 
)n  purposes,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by 
;.  J.  Marten,  C.E.,  of  Wolverhampton,  an 
It  authority  on  drainage  matters.  Mr.  Marten 
e  should  recommend  Wednesbury,  if  it  went 
a  scheme  on  its  own  account,  to  go  in  for 
tation  rather  than  filtration,  as  being  more 
ible  to  its  situation,  and  requiring  but  a  few 
)f  land.  In  this  respect,  Wednesbury,  having 
stem  in  vogue,  could  adopt  any  scheme  it 
i,  whereas  Walsall  could  not  do  with  a  preci- 
n  system  alone  on  account  of  having  deep 

already  laid,  in  which  they  had  to  deal  with 
ater  as  well  as  with  sewage  matter.  The 
U  people  at  first  declined  to  consider  in  any 
le  proposition  for  a  union  of  the  two  towns,  but 
lally,  in  order  to  avoid  a  Parliamentary  con- 
id  get  over  the  land  difficulty,  they  agreed 
n   consideration  of   the   Wednesbury  Local 

withdrawing  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
il    order  asked    for  by  Walsall,    the   latter 

as  soon  as  practicable  apply  to  the  Local 
nment  Board  for  a  provisional  order  for 
Ig  the  two  places  into  a  united  district  for  the 
5e  of  receiving,  storing,  disinfecting,  distribut- 
ed otherwise  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  those 
The  Wednesbury  people,  who  were  begin- 
t  this  time  to  feel  uncomfortable  as  to  their 
bare  in  the  pollution  of  the  River  Tame  and 
nt  watercourses,  eagerly  closed  with  the  terms 
I  by  their  Walsall  neighbours,  and  negotia- 
vere  actually  in  progress  as  to  the  terms  of 
nent  when  the  attention  of  the  Wednesbury 
Board  was  directed  to  a  statement  relative  to 
tern  of  sewage  treatment  in  vogue  at  Famworth 
stley  Bridge,  in  Lancashire,  which  was  said  to 
almost  perfect  results  at  comparative  small 
A  deputation  was  appointed  to  visit  those 
,  and  report  to  the  Board  upon  the  scheme, 
ased  was  the  Board  with  this  report  that  they 
:tcd  Mr.  Fereday  (surveyor  to  the  Board)  to 
e  plans  and  specifications  for  dealing  with  the 
t  by  tank  precipitation  on  the  Astley  Bridge 
amworth  principle.  The  question  of  union 
Walsall  was  set  aside  :  a  result  for  which  the 


latter  place  was  duly  grateful.  The  opposition  to 
the  provisional  order  asked  for  by  Walsall  being 
thus  withdrawn,  sanction  was  given  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  scheme  propounded  by 
Mr.  Boys,  and  eventually  it  was  carried  into  effect, 
at  a  total  cost,  including  the  purchase  of  land  for  a 
sewage  farm,  of  about  53,000/.,  so  far  as  the  town  of 
Walsall  was  concerned.  That  portion  of  the  scheme 
which  related  to  Bloxwich  was  left  in  abeyance  for  a 
time,  the  sewage  there  being  of  a  domestic  character, 
without  the  addition  of  the  deleterious  matters 
which  flowed  into  the  Walsall  sewers.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  last  year  that  a  move  was  made  in 
the  direction  of  completing  the  sewerage  of  the 
district  under  control  of  the  Corporation  of  Walsall. 
An  inquiry  was  then  held  fNov.  19)  by  Captain 
Hildyard,  R.E.,  on  behalf  of  ine  Local  Government 
Board,  respecting  an  application  made  by  the  Wal- 
sall Town  Council  for  permission  to  borrow  26,850/. 
for  the  execution  of  the  Bloxwich  portion  of  the 
scheme.  The  system  proposed  to  be  adopted  was 
one  of  filtration,  and  the  cost,  including  land  and 
farm  buildings,  was  estimated  at  32.000/.,  a  portion 
of  which  they  had  remaining  from  the  loan  obtained 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Walsall  scheme.  Captain 
Hildyard  took  occasion  to  compliment  the  authori- 
ties upon  the  successful  results  achieved  at 
Walsall,  and  the  purity  of  the  effluent  obtained  from 
the  Be  scot  Sewage  Farm.  Sanction  being  given 
for  the  loan  required  the  Walsall  people  may  be 
considered  to  have,  with  the  completion  of  the 
Bloxwich  scheme,  discharged  themselves  of  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  resting  upon  them  in 
an  able  and  satisfactory  manner.  As  they  were  one 
of  the  first  places  in  the  district  to  move  in  the 
matter,  so  have  they  been  one  of  the  first  to  dispose 
of  it,  being  in  this  respect  considerably  in  advance 
of  their  neighbours. 

Returning  now  to  Wednesbury,  we  find  that,  in 
May  1882,  the  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of  that 
place  presented  a  report  based  upon  the  Famworth 
and  Astley  Bridge  system,  in  which  he  recommended 
three  different  outfalls,  at  a  cost  of  20,921/.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  land  and  the  payments  for 
way-leave  through  mining  property.  The  Board,  after 
long  and  wearisome  discussion,  approved  the  report, 
but  wisely  decided,  before  committing  themselves  to 
any  expenditure  upon  it,  to  submit  the  scheme  to 
Mr.  Marten,  C.E.,  together  with  the  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Fereday.  In  August,  1882,  Mr.  Marten  sent 
in  his  report,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  for  various 
reasons  he  did  not  consider  the  scheme  as  it  stood 
would  enable  them  to  discharge  their  statutory  obli- 
gations. He  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  efnuent  under  a  precipitation  scheme '  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that,  after  being  mixed  with 
the  precipitant,  the  sewage  should  remain  perfectly 
quiescent  for  a  much  longer  period  than  Mr.  Fere- 
day's  scheme  would  permit.  Neither  did  he  think 
the  13  acres  of  land,  or  that  portion  of  it  which 
would  be  available  for  the  purpose,  proposed  to  be 
acquired,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purification  of 
the  liquid  from  the  precipitation  tanks  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  be  passed  into  the  river.  He  considered 
at  least  eight  acres  of  additional  land  would  have 
to  be  provided  ;  suggested  that  storm-water  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  deep  sewers  as  much  as  possible, 
and  that  one  outfall  only  should  be  used,  instead  of 
three,  adding  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable in  their  case  to  rely  for  the  purification 
wholly  upon  some  system  of  precipitation  and  sub- 
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sidence,  rather  than  upon  any  system  of  intermittent 
downward  filtration  or  broad  irrigation.  Including 
20  per  cent,  for  interest  on  the  outlay,  engineering 
expenses,  and  contingencies,  he  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  practicable  scheme  of  sewerage  for  Wednes- 
bury  at  30,780/.  In  the  face  of  this  adverse  re- 
port, the  Local  Board,  by  a  majority,  rejected  Mr. 
Fereday*s  scheme.  They  were  not  able  to  let 
the  matter  rest,  however,  for  the  Birmingham 
Corporation  had  served  them  with  statutory  notice 
of  proceedings  under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act, 
and  it  was  urgently  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done.  At  this  juncture  a  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Local  Board  of  Darlaston,  an  adjoining 
town,  for  the  union  of  Wednesbury,  Darlaston,  and 
Tipton  into  a  united  drainage  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  sewerage  scheme  which  should 
include  the  three  towns,  which  were  equally  devoid 
of  any  system  of  sewerage,  and  equally  responsible 
in  regard  to  the  pollution  of  the  Tame.  Somewhat 
similar  conditions  as  to  scarcity  of  available  and 
suitable  land  ruled  each  town,  and  they  were  also 
similarly  circumstanced  so  far  as  the  prevalence  of 
mines  and  the  consequent  difficulty  and  expense  of 
deep  drainage  was  concerned.  The  proposal  was 
favourably  taken  up  by  Wednesbury,  and  in  October 
1882  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  three 
places  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard, 
C.E.^  attended  as  an  expert  on  behalf  of  Darlaston. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  preparation  of 
a  report  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  drainage  of  the  three  towns  and  a  portion  of  the 
Local  Board  district  of  Coseley,  the  whole  forming  a 
tolerably  compact  group.  The  population  to  be 
provided  for  he  estimated  at  5,000  for  the  portion  of 
Coseley  included  in  the  scheme,  16,967  for  Darlas- 
ton, 37,516  for  Tipton,  and  30,705  for  Wednesbury, 
giving  a  total  of  90,188,  a  number  largely  in  excess 
of  the  then  population  of  the  respective  places,  which 
in  1 88 1  was,  independently  of  the  Coseley  contin- 
gent, 68,151.  Mr.  Pritchard  proposed  to  acquire  for 
the  purpose  of  structural  works  and  for  sewage  puri- 
fication and  utilisation  1 1 1  acres  of  land  near  Newton 
Road  Station,  on  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  near 
the  Bescot  sewage  farm  belonging  to  Walsall, 
to  which  land  he  considered  the  sewage  of 
the  district  would  flow  by  gravitation.  The 
method  of  purification  he  proposed  to  adopt  was  to 
be  a  combination  of  deposit  and  straining  in  tanks, 
with  intermittent  filtration  to  follow.  The  cost  to 
the  respective  places  he  estimated  at,  for  Tipton, 
32,000/.;  Wednesbury,  28,000/.;  Darlaston,  15,000/.; 
Coseley,  4,500/.;  or  an  equivalent  to  17s.  j^d.  per 
head  of  the  population  to  be  provided  for.  This 
report,  embodying  the  most  favourable  and  bene- 
ficial scheme  which  had  been  laid  before  them,  was 
accepted  by  the  Wednesbury  Local  Board,  who  in- 
structed their  clerk  to  *  prepare  a  petition  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  the  union  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Wednesbury,  Tipton,  Darlaston,  and  part 
of  the  parish  of  Coseley,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  a  system  of  sewerage  for  the  use  of  all  the 
said  districts,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875.'  The  Dariaston  Local 
Board  also  approved  of  the  scheme  of  union  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Pritchard.  The  Tipton  Board  declined 
to  give  in  their  assent  to  it  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  the  question  of  the  drainage  of  the  place  under 
consideration,  and  wished  to  be  free  to  adopt  the 
most  beneficial  plan.  The  petition  of  the  Wednes- 
bury Board  was  duly  presenltd,  and  m  "NV^xcVi  o€ 


the  following  year  (1883)  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison, 
M.I.C.E.,  attended,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govcni- 
ment  Board,  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  mattet 
This  inquiry  lasted  three  days,  and  opened  cp 
matters  too  lengthy  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  artidc 


HOUSE    VENTILATION. 

By  G.   H.  Blagrove,  A.R.I.B.A. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  subject  of  house 
ventilation  is  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large ;  and  the  fact  is  that  the  majority  oC 
people  are  apt  to  neglect  it  altogether  or  to  mistake 
its  object.  Judging  from  phraseology  in  daily  use, 
one  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  object  of  venti- 
lation is  to  effect  changes  in  the  temi)erature,  rather 
than  the  quality,  of  the  air.  *  The  room  is  warm- 
open  the  window,'  or  '  the  room  is  cold — ^light  the 
fire,'  are  phrases  in  which  the  purity  or  imparity  of 
the  air  seems  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance ; 
and  we  generally  find  that  unless  atmospheric  im- 
purities are  sufficiently  evident  to  offend  the  nose, 
they  are  disregarded  altogether.  Such  being  the 
attitude  of  the  public  upon  this  important  question, 
it  is  left  to  architects,  builders,  and  sanitary  experts, 
to  contrive  methods  of  ventilation  which  shall  ope- 
rate effectually  in  houses,  without  unduly  taxing  the 
attention  of  the  inmates.  Some  of  these  m^ods 
are  successful,  some  only  partially  so,  while  others 
fail  altogether  ;  and  too  often  the  complaint  is  heard 
that  the  inmates  themselves  will  persist  in  rendcrinjj 
abortive  those  expedients  which  have  been  providel 
for  their  own  express  benefit.  It  is  time  that  house- 
holders at  least  should  be  no  longer  ignorant  or 
indifferent  upon  a  subject  so  closely  affecting  the 
health  of  the  community ;  for  whatever  specialists 
may  contrive  to  meet  the  case,  efficient  house  venti- 
lation must  always  depend  mainly  upon  the  inmates. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ventilation  is  inde- 
pendent of  temperature,  or  that  the  temperature  of  a 
room  can  be  changed  without  in  some  degree  pro- 
moting ventilation,  however  imperfect.  A  phy^dan 
will  order  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  a  sick  room,  less  for 
the  purpose  of  warmth  than  to  encourage  ventilatioD. 
Heat  causes  air  to  expand  and  to  become  less  dease, 
so  that  as  the  air  of  a  room  becomes  heated,  the 
colder  and  heavier  air  outside  meets  with  less  and 
less  resistance  in  forcing  its  way  down  the  chimney 
to  fill  the  partial  vacuum.  Sometimes,  in  its  down- 
ward progress,  it  carries  some  of  the  smoke  with  it, 
and  this  smoke  may  frequently  be  seen  hanging  ia 
mid  air,  and  apparently  wanting  an  impetus  to  cany 
it  up  or  down.  This  is  because  the  smoke  has  been 
chilled  by  the  downward  rush  of  cold  fresh  air  from 
without,  and,  being  chilled,  it  has  become  condensed 
to  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  air  of  the 
room.  If  every  aperture  could  now  be  closed,  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  disturbing  currents,  and  if 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  were  allowed  to  settle 
down  to  an  equal  temperature  in  every  part,  this 
smoke,  together  with  the  most  vitiated  part  of  the 
air,  would  gradually  settle  down  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  room,  while  the  purest  air  would  find  its  way 
to  the  top. 

For  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  most  potsoo- 
ous  ingredient  in  ordinary  air  is,  roughly  speaking, 
about  one-and-a-half  times  as  heavy  as  what  we 
ordinarily  term  pure  air,  so  long  as  both  are  at  the 
same  temperature.  It  is  only  when  heated,  as  it  is 
viVi^ti  expelled  from  the  limgs  or  thrown  off  by 
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n,  that  it  can  become  sufficiently  rarefied  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  room.  This  is  usually 
ise,  except  when  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
come  so  hot  that  there  is  not  sufficient  differ- 
between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the 
d  air  expelled  by  the  lungs  to  enable  the 
to  rise  ;  in  which  case  the  pure  air  will  find  its 

0  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  while  the 
d  air  will  be  inhaled  over  again.  It  is  con- 
>  like  these  that  render  heated  rooms  injurious 
1th,  rather  than  any  effect  produced  by  a  high 
rature  upon  the  body. 

vre  attempt    to  relieve  the  oppression   of  a 

1  atmosphere  by  opening  ordinary  windows, 
cry  is  instantly  raised  against  draught — the 
I  impact  of  cold  air  upon  the  person  when 
,  which  may  produce  catarrh,  rheumatism, 
her  complaints.  Recourse  is,  therefore,  had 
ious  devices  for  introducing  fresh  air  into 
lents  without  perceptible  draught.  Amongst 
nay  be  mentioned  the  old-fashioned  *  hopper ' 
tor,  still  to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  churches 
hool-rooms.  By  it  the  in-rushing  current  of 
eives  an  upward  direction,  after  which  it  is 
ed  to  diffuse  itself,  becoming  gradually 
d  by  contact  with  the  air  of  the  room.     A 

result  is  obtained  by  means  of  hinged  top- 
above  the  windows,  made  to  slope  inwards 
open,  and  furnished  with  side-gussets,  to 
t  the  air  from  passing  downwards  into  the 

With  such  arrangements  as  these,  however, 
is  a  constant  down-draught,  which  makes 
mpleasantly  felt  upon  the  heads  of  persons 

beneath.  The  fresh  air  does  not,  in  fact, 
^e  the  upward  direction  imparted  to  it  on 
g ;  but,  being  heavier  than  the  air  of  the 
it  is  impelled  downwards  before  it  has  had 
•  become  warmed.  Tobin's  tubes  are  tolcr- 
ell  known.  By  them  the  fresh  air  is  given  a 
1  direction  on  entering  the  room  ;  and  when 
bes  are  high  enough,  and  the  current  suf- 
y  strong,  the  air  spreads  and  diffuses  itself  on 
\  in  contact  with  the  ceiling,  and  descends 
lly,  becoming  warmed  as  it  does  so.  Fre- 
%  however,  there  is  a  draught  to  be  felt  when 
\g  near  a  Tobin  tube,  because  the  cold  air 
to  spread  itself  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  room. 
lay  occur  through  the  temperature  of  the  room 
'ery  much  higher  than  that  of  the  external 
through  the  tubes  not  being  high  enough — 
ould  never  be  less  than  6  feet  high  ;  but,  so 

the  upper  part  of  a  room  remains  consider- 
irmer  than  the  lower  part,  a  strong  upward 

will  be  maintained,  and  there  will  be  little 
of  side-draughts. 

nple  device  for  admitting  a  small  amount  of 
r  through  a  window  without  danger  of  draught 
'  coming  into  general  use,  and  deserves 
1  here.  It  consists  in  allowing  an  extra 
)f  bead  to  the  sill  of  a  window,  so  that  the 
ash  can  be  raised  for  an  inch  or  two  without 

an  opening  at  the  bottom,  the  air  finding 
e  only  between  the  meeting  rails.  This 
s  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  hopper  venti- 
r  hinged  light  already  described,  only  the 
:  it  produces  is  generally  too  trifling  to  be 
•d. 

great  objection  must  be  stated  against  all 
ments  for  admitting  fresh  air  in  the  upper 
a  room,  or  for  giving  it  an  upward  direction 
ins  of  Tobin  tubes  or  other  contrivances. 


When  the  cold  fresh  air  is  brought  suddenly  into 
contact  with  the  most  impure  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which,  as  we  have  explained,  is  usually  at 
the  top,  it  chills  it,  condenses  it,  and  brings  it  down. 
Thus,  what  would  otherwise  be  a  slow  process — the 
condensation  of  the  impure  air — is  greatly  accelerated. 
There  always  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  pure  and 
impure  air  to  intermingle  and  to  equalise  their  tem- 
peratures. It  is  quite  erroneous  to  imagine  that  in 
order  to  ventilate  a  room  we  need  only  admit  fresh 
air.  By  that  we  can  only  hope  to  dilute,  not  purify, 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  atmosphere  of  most  of  our  houses  is 
ever  completely  changed  from  one  year's  end  to 
another. 

In  all  efficient  schemes  of  ventilation  the  egress 
of  the  impure  air  is  most  essential.     In  ordinary 
houses  no  provision  is  made  for  this,  for  when  the 
windows  are  closed  there  is  usually  no  outlet  above 
the  level  of  the  fireplace  opening.    This  is  often  so 
low  down  in  bedrooms  that  a  person  lying  in  bed  is 
above  it,  and  remains  in  the  same  unchanging  atmo- 
sphere during  the  night.    An  outlet,  to  be  of  real 
service,  should  be  placed  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
room — in  the  ceiliner,  if  possible.     If  placed  at  any 
lower  point  there  will  exist  a  stratum  of  foul  air  down 
to  that  level,  so  long  as  the  atmosphere  remains 
heated  ;  and  this  stratum  of  foul  air  will  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  danger,  as  we  have  already  explained. 
Having  provided  outlets,  the  next  difficulty  is  to 
insure  that  the  foul  air  shall  find  its  exit  through 
them,  and  not  be  checked  in  its  course  by  the 
entrance  of  cold  air  from  without.     Sometimes  the 
outlets  are  carried  into  a  smoke  flue,  in  which  an 
upward  current  is  established  when  there  is  a  fire 
alight.    We  have  also  known  a  tube  carried  from 
an  outlet  in  the  ceiling  through  the  thickness  in  the 
floor  to  an  opening,  provided  with  a  sliding  valve, 
in  the  fireplace  of  the  room  above.     Here,  also,  heat 
was  relied  upon  as    an  extractor.    A  number  of 
mechanical  extractors,  which  operate  by  means  of 
revolving  cowls,  fans,  and  similar  expedients,  have 
been  patented,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  effi- 
cacy.    Sometimes  extraction  flues  are  carried  up  in 
stacks  in  the  same  manner  as  smoke  flues,  except 
that  the  outlet  openings,  instead  of  being  at  the  top, 
are  usually  placed  at  the  side,  and  provided  with 
gratings.      We  believe  that  they  would  act  more 
effectually  if  placed  at  the  top,  where  they  would  be 
better  protected  against  gusts  of  cold  air.     We  pre- 
sume that  the  same  conditions  which  are  favourable 
to  the  emission  of  smoke  are  applicable  to  foul  air, 
which  is  quite  as  easily  checked  in  its  upward  course. 
It  is  probable  that  if  we  provide  for  the  extraction 
of  foul  air,  a  sufficient  amount  of  pure  air  will  find 
its  way  into   an   ordinary   dwelling-house  through 
chimney  openings,  doors,  and  other  channels,  and 
that  by  throwing  all   the  windows  wide  open  for 
about  an  hour  during  the  day  in  winter,  and  longer 
in  summer,  we  may  dispense  with  special  fresh  air 
inlets  in  rooms.     When,  however,  we  can  provide 
for  warming  the  air  by  contact  with  hot-water  pipes 
or  other  means,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  constant 
supply.     In  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings  water- 
sprays  and  filters  are  often  used  for  cleansing  the 
air  from  organic  impurities  previously  to  its  admis- 
sion.    Such  contrivances  would  be  considered  com- 
plicated and  unnecessary  in  an  ordinary  house,  but 
such  is  the  impurity  of  a  town  atmosphere  that  we 
cordially  recommend  their  adoption  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 
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THE  BEQISTBAB-GENER^L'S  LAST 
QUABTERLY  BETUBN. 

By  J.  Hampden  Shoveller. 

The  Registrar-General  has  just  issued  his  quarterly 
return  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  statistics  relating  to  marriages 
are  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  while  those 
relating  to  births  and  deaths  are  for  the  three 
months  ending  March  last.  The  marriage-rate 
showed  a  considerable  decline  from  that  recorded 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year  ; 
both  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  were  below 
their  respective  averages.  The  mean  temperature 
during  the  quarter  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  was  4o°'3,  and  was  i®-5  above  the  average 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  112  years.  The 
rainfall  amounted  to  5*26  inches,  which  was  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  average  amount  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  preceding  68  years. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1884  the  mar- 
riages of  117,106  persons  were  registered  in  England 
and  Wales,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  I7'i  per  1,000 
of  the  population,  estimated  by  the  Registrar- G.eneral 
to  be  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions  of  persons. 
This  marriage-rate  was  i '4  below  the  mean  rate  in 
the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  ten  years  1874-83, 
and,  with  one  exception,  was  flower  than  that  in  any 
of  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 

The  births  registered  m  England  and  Wales 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  232,01 5, 
corresponding  to  an  annual  rate  of  34*2  per  1,000 
of  the  estimated  population.  This  birth-rate,  although 
showing  an  increase  of  1*0  per  1,000  upon  the  low 
rate  that  prevailed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1884,  was 
1*4  below  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  ten  years  1875-84.  In  the  several 
counties  the  birth-rates  last  quarter  ranged  from 
287  in  Shropshire  and '29*2  in  Westmorland,  to  38-4 
in  Essex,  and  38*8  in  Staffordshire,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  in  .Monmouthshire.  The  232,015  births 
registered  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter 
under  notice  exceeded  the  deaths  by  84,108  ;  this 
represents  the  natural  increase  of  the  population. 
It  appears  from  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Traae  that  37,686  emigrants  embarked  during  last 
quarter  from  the  various  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  which  emigration  officers  are  stationed; 
excluding  foreigners,  and  distributing  those  whose 
nationality  was  undistinguished,  the  emigrants  of 
British  origin  were  30,748,  including  20,901  English, 
3,238  Scotch,  and  6,609  Irish.  The  proportion  of 
emigrants  last  quarter  to  a  million  of  the  respective 
populations  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  760  from  England,  829  from  Scot- 
land, and  1,344.  from  Ireland.  Compared  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1884,  the  proportion  of 
emigration  last  quarter  showed  a  decline  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  returns  published  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of 
paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  week  during 
the  quarter  ending  March  last  was  736,406,  of 
whom  189,718  received  in-door  and  546,688  out-door 
relief.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt 
of  pauper  relief  almost  corresponded  with  that  re- 
corded in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1884. 

The  deaths  of  147,911  persons  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  first  q^uiarter  of  this 


year,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  21*8  per  i/xx>  of  the 
estimated  population.     This  rate,  although  showa^ 
an  increase  of  2*3  upon  the  unprecedentedly  lov 
rate  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  ns 
I'o  per   T,ooo  below  the  average  rate  in  the  fim 
quarters  of  the  ten  years  1875-84.     In  the  varkw 
counties  the  rates  ranged  from  iS'i  in  Sussex,  18-2 
in  Rutlandshire,  and  18*4  in  Westmorland,  to  24*S 
in  Oxfordshire,  25-4  in  Bedfordshire,  and  27*1  in 
Monmouthshire.     In  the  principal  urban  districts, 
comprising  the  chief  towns,  and  containing  an  esti- 
mated population  of  more  than  sixteen  rniUioiis  of 
persons,  the  rate  of  mortality  last  quarter  was  eqoa! 
to  22*3  per  1,000  ;  in  the  remaining  and  chiefly ninl 
population  of  nearly  eleven  millions,  the  rate  was 
2i'0.      The   urban   rate  was   1*8  below,  while  the 
rural  rate  was  o'l  above,  the  average  rates  in  the 
ten   preceding  corresponding  quarters.      In  equal 
numbers  living,  the  deaths  were  106  in  the  urban  to 
100  in  the  rural  population. 

In  the  twenty-eight  great  English  towns,  includiof 
London,  and  having  an  estimated  population  of 
nearly  nine  millions  of  persons,  the  deaths  registered 
corresponded  to  an  annual  rate  of  22*7  per  1,000^ 
which  was  0*4  above  the  general  urban  rate.  WMe 
the  death-rate  in  London  did  not  exceed  21^  per 
1,000,  it  averaged  23*6  in  the  twenty-seven  provincal 
towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  iS-o  in  BriglitoQ, 
1 8*6  in  Derby  and  in  Birkenhead,  and  19*5  in  Hull, 
to  28*2  in  Manchester,  30'!  in  Preston,  32*9  in  Car- 
diff, and  33'9  in  Sunderland.  The  rates  of  mortality 
at  different  ages  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  showed 
the  usual  wide  divergencies  ;  the  death-rate  among 
infants,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under 
one  year  of  age  to  1,000  births  registered,  ranjjcd 
from  loi  in  Brighton  to  218  in  Cardiff.  The  rate  of 
mortality  among  persons  aged  between  one  and  sixty 
years  did  not  exceed  9*6  in  Derby,  whereas  it  was 
equal  to  23*5  in  Sunderland ;  and  among  persons 
aged  upwards  of  sixty  years  the  death-rates  ranged 
from  75*2  in  Hull  to  117*6  in  Manchester. 

The  147,911  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last 
quarter  included  33,352  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
^gc»  70,335  of  children  and  adults  aged  between  o&e 
and  sixty  years,  and  42,224  of  persons  aged  up- 
wards of  sixty  years.  Infant  mortality  was  equal  to 
144  per  1,000  births,  and  was  slightly  below  the 
average  in  the  ten  preceding  corresponding  quarters. 
In  the  twenty-eight  towns  the  proportion  of  infant 
mortality  also  averaged  144  per  1,000;  it  was  133 
in  London,  whereas  it  was  152  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  it 
ranged  from  roi  in  Brighton,  and  107  in  Wolver- 
hampton, to  186  in  Sunderland,  187  in  Preston,  and 
218  in  Cardiff.  Among  persons  aged  between  one 
and  sixty  years  the  rate  of  mortality  last  quarter  was 
below  the  average,  while  among  elderly  persons  it 
showed  a  slight  excess. 

The  deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  quarter  ending  March  last  included 
1 3,308  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases ;  of  these,  3413  resulted  from  wbocHitng- 
cough,  3,094  from  measles,  1,744  from  scarkt  ferer, 
1,433  froi^  fever,  1,384  from  diarrhoea,  1,156  from 
diphtheria,  and  1,084  from  small-pox.  These  \yy& 
deaths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  i^  per 
1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of  2-44  in  the  ten 
preceding  corresponding  quarters.  The  zymotic 
rate  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  last  quarter  averaged 
2*34  per  1,000,  and  ranged  from  0*53  in  Breton 
and  0*81  in  Derby  to  3*87  in  Nomdch,  3-93  in  Ne«> 
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ipon-Tyne,  8'8i  in  CardiflT,  and  1 1-69  in  Sun- 
L     In  fifty  other  town  districts  this  zymotic 
eraged  z-ii\  per  1,000,  while  in  the  remaining 
1  parts  of  the  country  it  was  173. 
Oping-cough    was    the    most    fatal    zymotic 

m  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter 
notice;  the  34r3  deaths  referred  to  this 
■-  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  o-Jo  per 
which  was  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
•onding  quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  years. 

twenty-eight  towns  ihe  highest  whooping- 
rates    were     recorded    in    Wolverhampton, 

and  Preston.    Among  the  fifty  towns  the 

rates  of  mott.ility  from  this  disease  were 
d  in  Ipswich,  Walsall,  and  Middlesbrough, 
>94  fatal  cases  of  measles  were  equal  to  an 

rate  of  0-46  per  1,000,  which  considerably 
lA.  the  average  rate.  In  the  twenty-eight 
he  rate  of  mortality  from  measles  was  o'Oj, 
s  excessively  bij^h  in  Cardiff  and  in  Sunder- 
Among  the  fifty  towns  the  highest  measles 
ates  were  recorded  in  Middlesbrough,  St. 
,  and  Newport.     The  rale  of  mortality  from 

fever  did  not  exceed  0-26  per  1,000  last 
',  and  was  less  than  half  the  average  rale  for 
t  quarter  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In  the 
«ght  towns  the  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever 
:6  (corresponding  with  the  general  English 
ui  was  somewhat  excessive  in  Preston,  Wol- 
ipton,  and  Halifax.  Among  the  fifty  towns 
dity  of  this  disease  was  proportionally  highest 
e-upon-Trent  and  Wigan.  The  ir^33  deaths 
dto  'fever'  (principally enteric) corresponded 
annual  rate  of  0-21  per  1,000,  and  was  con- 


siderably below  the  average.  The  'fever'  death- 
rate  in  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  also  averaged 
0-2I  per  1,000;  the  highest  rates  were  recorded  in 
Preston,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Norwich,  In 
the  fifty  other  large  towns  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
'fever' averaged  0-23  per  1,000,  and  was  highest  in 
Barrow-in-Fumess,  Ystradyfodwg,  and  Yarmouth. 
The  mortality  from  diarrhiea  during  the  quarter  was 
below  the  average.  The  dcalh-rate  from  diphtheria 
was  0-17  per  1,000,  which  exceeded  the  average; 
among  the  large  towns  this  disease  showed  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  in  Liverpool,  Ports- 
mouth, Cardiff,  Soulhport,  and  Chatham.  Of  the 
1,084  deaths  from  small-pox  recorded  in  England 
and  Waies  during  last  quarter,  547  belonged  to 
Registration  London,  and  291  (including  211  in 
West  Ham)  to  the  Metropolitan  Outer  Rinp.  The 
246  deaths  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  in- 
cluded 34.  in  Taunton,  30  in  Liverpool  and  surround- 
ing districts,  22  in  Chepstow,  lo  in  Manchester,  and 
6  in  Sunderland. 

The  causes  of  134,980,  or  9i'2  per  cent.,  of  the 
147,911  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  last  quarter 
were  certified  by  registered  medical  practitioners  ; 
and  7,502,  or  j-i  per  cent.,  by  coroners  in  inquest 
cases.  The  causes  of  the  remaining  5,429,  or  37 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  were  uncertified.  In  London 
the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  was  only  i"3per 
cent.,  whereas  it  averaged  41  per  cent,  in  the  rest  of 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  twenty-seven  provin- 
cial towns  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths 
averaged  3*3  per  cent.,  and  ranged  from  07  and  O'S 
in  Plymouth  and  Leicester,  to  6*0  in  Halifax  and  8*9 
in  Oldham. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glai  to  receive,  with  a  vieiu  to 
publication,  aHnouncemeHts  of  meetings,  rtports  of 
proceedings,  and  abstracts  or  originals  of  papers 
read  before  l!u  members  of  any  sanitary  or  kindred 
association. 


Local  Authorities  throughout  the  country 
would  confer  a  favour  on  the  Editor  of  the 
Sanitary  Record  by  forwarding  to  him  all 
documents  relative  to  Water-supply,  Sanitation, 
and  Health  matters  generally,  which  come  under 
their  notice.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  from  Engineers  of  Waterworks,  Sewerage 
Projects,  and  Domestic  Drainage  Improvements 
for  notice,  comment,  and  illustration. 

The  Editor  would  also  feel  oblined  if  Sub- 
scribers would  favour  him  with  particulars  con- 
cerning any  Societies  or  Companies  or  other 
organisations  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor  with  which  they  may  be  acquainted. 


THE    ETHICS     OF    UETBOPOLITAH 

DtJST.Bizra. 

Not  n.  specially  fascinating  subject  truly,  but  one 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  has  been  engaging  the  atiention  of  news- 
paper readers  during  the  last  month,  as  it  en- 
gages the  attention  of  thousands  of  householders  all 
the  long  year  through.  It  is  significant  of  the  im- 
portance with  which  practical  sanitary  questions  are 
regarded  by  the  lay  press,  that  it  is  only  in  holiday 
times  and  in  the  dead  season  that  there  is  any 
chance  of  their  getting  a  hearing.  For  the  enthu- 
siastic sanitarian  the  columns  of  the  leading  daily 
paper  have,  during  this  blessed  Whitsuntide,  been 
a  perfect  Elysium  ;  the  broad  and  brutal  fact  being 
that  the  conductors  of  that  journal,  being  unusually 
hard  up  for  material,  bethought  themselves  that  the 
printinc;  of  a  letter  on  the  recondite  subject  of  dust- 
bins would  be  sure  to  start  an  animated  correspond- 
ence. And  so,  in  truth,  it  did,  though  whether  we 
are  any  better  off,  and  any  of  us  have  got  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  local 
authority  and  the  householder  on  the  question,  is 
open  to  doubt.  To  the  insider,  if  we  may  arrogate 
to  ourselves  so  presumptuous  a  title,  these  periodical 
sanitary  paroxysms  ai  t}\e  cacoelhes  scribeiuii  3.tc  not 
a  little  amusing.  The  columns  of  the  Times  are  the 
orthodox  receptacle  for  the  outpourings  of  the 
af^ieved  householder's  vials  of  wrath.  Every 
day  of  his  life  the  editor  has  to  harden  his  heart 
against  the  thousand  and  one  abuses  which  he  is  in- 
wled  to  pulverise  with  the  sledge-hammer  of  his 


powerful  pen.  One  day  he  relents,  and  leb  in  a 
specimen  of  the  letters  which  diumally  s«dl  b 
waste-baskeL  The  result  is  electric,  Hundndtgf 
communications  from  all  sources  pour  into  PriiiiH[ 
House  Square,  and  unless  the  editor  promptly  ati 
upon  the  safety-valve,  his  life  is  a  burden  taUs 
until  some  other  question  crops  up  which  rooa^ 
polises  the  available  space,  and  strangles  the  on- 
troversy  in  its  early  and  promising  youth. 

There  was  about  this  time  last  year  a  htgily  ia- 
structive  paper-war  on  the  subject  of  house  drainaKt 
It  raged  furiously  for  a  time,  and  then  was  suiUsilr 
exiingutshed.  House  drainage  is  as  bad  as  erer, 
but  no  one  now  writes  to  the  papers  about  d, 
or,  at  least,  no  letter  sees  the  light.  The  snbjM 
for  our  Whitsuntide  distraction  of  this  year  was  no 
dissimilar.  We  were  invited  to  reform  our  metnv 
politan  system  of  'dust-bins,'  and  successive  com- 
spondents  descanted  upon  one  and  another  phaseof 
the  question  in  terms  so  eloquent  that  phfegivtic 
John  Bull  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  thlt '*««■ 
thing  must  be  done ' — ^when  the  roar  of  Paito 
mentary  debate  began  again,  and  domestic  topia 
were  forthwith  clean  forgotten. 

Looking  at  this  matter  soberly  and  in  eamBl 
and  reflecting  at  leisure  upon  the  eddies  in  ibe 
stagnant  pool  of  metropolitan  public  opinion  whid 
the  recent  correspondence  has  excited,  it  ii  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  very  general  mis- 
conception which  exists  as  to  the  respectife 
(i)  moral  and  (2)  legal  shares  of  the  local  authoritv 
and  the  householder  respectively  in  the  remoralof 
' matter  in  the  wrong  place.'  Some  letterwriioi 
would  impose  very  stringent  and  elaborate  functitBi 
upon  the  local  authority— functions  which  woold 
involve  a  considerable  increase  of  the  rates,  u 
the  amount  of  which  the  householder  even  new 
periodically  winces.  Others  again  desire  to  castaB 
sorts  of  disabilities  upon  the  householder  if  his  cook 
or  scullery-maid  do  not  cremate  all  the  refuse  of 
his  establishment,  and  leave  nothing  but  dry  uA 
innocuous  dust  for  the  scavenger  to  clear  iwaj. 
And  every  one,  without  exception,  and  iuclndiii 
even  that  eminent  functionary  the  editor  of  the 
7y»i!M  himself,  has  misapprehendedandmisconstiwl 
the  present  metropohtan  law  on  the  subject.  Sj 
that  there  may  be  advantage  in  our  setting  forth  in 
order  the  actual  legal  enactments  which  now  cxi« 
for  the  protection  of  the  householder,  and  in  infr 
eating  as  briefly  as  may  be  the  practical  commoa- 
sensc  view  of  the  question.  The  first  part  of  dris 
duty  we  fulfil  this  month  in  the  legal  article  aJto 
dust-bins  on  page  551  ;  the  second  part,  as  to  tbe 
needful  rerorms  in  metropohtan  scavengering,  «e 
are  obliged,  by  lack  of  space,  to  hold  over  until  neii 
month. 


Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  &  Co..  .\ichitectoral,  Suimy 
md  Cnjneral  Ironfoanders,  35  and  36  Upper  Tbamei  Sowt. 
bave  secured  the  leaie  oF  new  and  extensive  pieniie  tf 
t  Upper  Thunes  Street  (opposite  the  TLi.ts  Of6c=.  Qoea 
Vierotia  Street),  and  when  Ibe  extensive  attpralioBi  ue 
completed,  they  will  be  able  to  have  on  show  the  lujM 
stock  m  London  of  baths  and  fittings,  ranges.  ilo«-cna- 
iiustion  stoves,  marble  chtmney-piecet,  marble  kerbi.  niet 
ind  file  hearths,  stable  fittings,  ornamental  gilcs.  oi^k 
verandahs,  hot-water  fitlings,  &c.  Owing  to  the  Uip 
ind  increasing  demand  for  iheir  manufaclates,  it  li 
become  absolutely  necessary  far  ihem  to  ranoie  tkit 
tnomious  stock  to  warehouses  where  it  miy  be  ie«t» 
better  advanuge  than  has  hitherto  been  the  cae,  mat " 
want  of  space  at  Ihdr  present  addreti. 
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BUBIAl.  SOCIETIES  INSITBAITCE. 
En  accordance  with  a  wish  expressed  at  the  end  of 
the  leader  on  this  subject  in  The  Sanitary 
Record  of  May  1 5,  page  508,  the  editor  wrote  to 
Mr.  Farrow  for  the  desired  information.  His  reply 
is  as  follows. 

'The  Leek  Burial  Society  consists  of  8,463  mem- 
bers. It  is  purely  a  local  society,  managed  by  a 
coromitiee  of  eleven  persons,  who  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  almost  every  family  in  the  town. 
Every  proposal  is  laid  before  this  committee  (see 
enclosed  proposal  form).  Illegitimate  infants  are 
only  admitted  after  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 
Proper  attention  is  .ilso  paid  to  paragraph  3  of 
Rule  7  enclosed. 

'  In  1876  this  society  discontinued  the  insurance  of 
in&nts  under  the  af;e  of  one  year,  and  in  1S77  the 
nte  of  infant  mortality  (o — 1)  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  fell  down  to  109  per  1,000  infants 
living,  the  lowest  rate  recorded  since  1850,  when  in 
Steps  a  number  of  insurance  aeents  vigorously  can- 
vauing  for  infant  insurance.  The  local  society  then 
catne  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
recommence  infant  insurance  in  order  to  maintain 
its  position.  At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the 
local  SDciet)-'s  agents,  there  are  at  least  twelve 
agents  employed  by  other  insurance  offices. 

*Tbe  rate  of  infant  mortality  of  the  town  having 
risen  to  186  in  1,000  in  1884,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  myself  deemed  it  advisable  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.  The  local  society  allowed  me  free 
access  to  their  books,  which  I  carefully  examined. 
TTie  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  results.  During 
die  five  years  1880-84,  i,iB8  infants  under  one  year 
(rf  age  were  admitted.  The  number  of  lapsed 
policies  of  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year  during 
the  same  period  was  70,  and  the  number  of  deaths  of 
in£ints  under  the  age  of  one  year  was  105,  for  the 
same  five  years. 

*  It  is  therefore  clear  that,  including  the  lapses,  the 
fate  of  infant  mortality  in  this  society  was  83  in 
tfioo ;  and,  including  half  the  lapses,  it  was  91  in 
l,oooy  and,  excluding  the  lapses  altogether,  it  was  93 

*  During  the  same  five  years  (1880-84)  the  infant 
mortality  (0-1)  was  163  in  1,000,  in  the  whole 
town.' 

Our  correspondent's  letter  is  an  acceptable  con- 
tribution to  the  important  subject  of  infant  assur- 
ance,  but  does  not  afford  any  corroboration  of  the 
assertion  that  the  death-rate  of  assured  infants  in 
Ledt  is  below  the  average  death-rate  of  infants  in 
the  whole  of  the  urban  sanitary  district  of  Leek.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  mortality  of 
in&nts  shows  remarkable  variations  during  the  first 
TCaroflife.  The  annual  rate  ranges,  according  to 
Dr.  Fair's  English  Life  Table,  from  57 1  per  [,000  in 
the  first  month  to  gz  per  1,000  in  the  twelfth.  It 
IbOows,  therefore,  that,  before  the  true  death-rate  of 
tiw  infants  assured  in  the  Leek  Burial  Society  can 
lae  correctly  calculated,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
precise  ages  in  weeks  or  months  at  which  each 
infant  wa<;  assured.  In  many  societies  no  infant  may 
be  assured  under  the  age  of  one  month  ;  and  although 
the  Leek  Society  appears  to  have  no  such  rule,  it 
seems  improlDable  that  many  are  assured  under 
that  age.  Now,  the  exclusion  of  infants  under 
one  month  would  at  once  reduce  the  rate  of 
mortality  by  nearly  a  third.  Moreover,  ti  must 
be  remembered  that  infants,  in  a  burial  society, 


are  assured  at  all  ages  up  to  eleven  and  a 
half  months,  and  that  the  form  of  calculation  adopted 
by  our  correspondent  assumes  that  they  had  all  been 
exposed  10  a  year's  risk  of  death.  Therefore  there 
are  iivo  important  sources  of  error  in  our  corre- 
spondent's figures,  both  of  which  tend  to  understate 
the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  assured  infants,  and  to 
destroy  its  value  for  comparison  with  the  rate 
among  all  infants.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  infants  when 
assured,  and  in  order  that  their  mortality  should  be 
comparable  with  that  of  all  infants,  the  assurance 
should  take  place  at  the  instant  of  birth.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  evident  from  our  correspondent's 
letter  that  no  correction  has  been  made  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  rate  of  mortality  for  the  undoubted 
fact  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  assured  children  were 
actually  assured  at  birth  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  lirst  year  of  life.  These  sources  of  error  have 
affected  all  the  published  rates  of  mortality  among 
assured  children  that  have  come  under  our  notice. 
It  is  interesting  and  important  to  know  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  correspondent's  figures,  about  half  the 
infants  born  in  Leek  during  the  past  five  years  have 
been  assured  in  this  local  burial  society.  Accurate 
statistics  of  the  mortality  among  these  infants 
become  all  the  more  important  and  desirable. 


NOTES  OFJTHE  MONTH. 

VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 
Mr.  Weaver  having  very  ably  advocated  the  plan 
(by  no  means  a  new  one)  of  using  ihe  ordinary 
sewer  ventilators  in  the  roads  as /'jt/^/.;  of  fresh  air, 
and  every  house-drain  and  soil-pipe  as  an  extractor 
of  foul  air,  various  objections  have  been  urged 
against  this  proposal,  notably  by  Mr.  Buchan,  I'he 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  (appearing 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  May  8) 
should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  subject,  for 
although  it  maynot  cover  the  whole  of  the  objections, 
yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  con- 

■It  is  always  difficult  in  a  limited  discussion  to. 
explain  every  point  so  as  to  avoid  giving  rise  to 
misapprehension.  1  am  quite  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Buchan  on  some  of  his  points.  1  quite  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  course  which  he 
advocates  in  certain  given  instances.  It  is  a  way 
to  prevent  the  evil  which  may  arise  from  defective 
wotks  and  bad  engineering.  It  will  prevent  evil  to 
a  given  bouse  when  the  house-owner  is  helpless,  as 
against  the  crass  immovability  of  a  satisfied  muni- 
cipality when  the  authority  is  content  to  allow 
sewers  of  deposit  (elongated  cesspools)  to  exist  in . 
populous  centres,  and  even  in  ordinary  urban  com- 
munities ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  in  the  abstract  ■ 
a  right  proceeding,  it  is  not  strictly  sanitary  work, 
it  is  not  natural.  If  a  sewer  flushes  clean,  as  it 
ought  to  do  ;  if  it  does  not  become  the  habitat  of 
sewage  confervoid  growths  upon  its  invert — that  is, 
if  it  is  regularly  scoured  above  as  well  as  below  the 
line  at  which  the  sewage  ordinarily  falls  ;  if  there  is 
nothing  to  intercept  the  passage  of  sewage  from  its 
origin  to  its  departure  at  the  outlet  :  then  there  will 
be  no  sewer  gas,  there  will  be  no  stink,  there  will  be 
no  danger  to  anybody. 

'The  openings  on  the  inverts  of  the  arch  of  the 
street  sewer  will  be  inlets  for  fresh  air,  and  the 
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ventilators  produced  by  the  extension  of  the  soil- 
pipe  of  every  water-closet  above  the  level  of  the 
house-top  will  be  outlets  for  the  air  which  has 
passed  through  the  sewer.  Thus  a  constant  circu- 
lation will  be  promoted  at  all  times  by  the  ordinary 
laws  which  belong  to  gases,  and  which  by  their  very 
nature  prohibit  stagnation  in  fluids  of  all  kinds. 
Occasionally  there  may  be  down  draughts,  but  they 
will  be  of  no  more  movement  than  the  down  draughts 
through  an  ordinary  chimney — indeed,  they  will  be 
as  infrequent  as  a  down  draught  into  a  furnace 
when  the  fire  is  low.  Fresh  sewage  is  not  dangerous 
to  anybody  ;  but  if  it  is  kept  within  the  curtilage 
of  the  dwelling-house  by  means  of  interceptors,  or 
if  it  be  allowed  to  stagnate  in  a  badly  constructed 
sewer  until  fermentative  changes  have  arisen  within 
its  substance,  it  then  produces  the  chance  of  evil ; 
but  in  the  present  day  no  authority  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  sewage  within  its  borders  until  such 
a  change  has  taken  place.  It  should  be  '^ moved 
on"  out  of  range  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
dangers  which  Mr.  Buchan  proposes  to  obviate  are 
really  increased  by  his  interceptors.  The  house  is 
the  unit  of  sanitary  work ;  and  it  is  wrong  for 
selfishness  to  assert  itself  so  as  to  determine  that 
no  man  shall  assist  the  local  authorities  in  its  duty 
to  provide  for  sewer  ventilation. 

*  I  utterly  object  to  the  principle  which  is  being 
tried  to  be  established  by  various  supposed  autho- 
rities— viz.,  that  the  duties  of  the  individual  are 
antagonistic  to  the  duties  of  the  local  authority  in 
the  matter  of  sewers.  If  each  unit  does  his  part, 
the  duty  of  the  local  authority  as  to  ventilation  is 
simple.  The  latter  has  to  convey  away  the  sewage, 
and  provide  inlets  for  fresh  air.  The  outlets  must 
be  at  the  highest  points,  and  if  they  are  so  placed 
there  will  not  be  a  particle  of  danger  from  the 
production  of  sewer  gas.  An  authority  has  an  im- 
portant duty  to  perform — viz.,  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  sewer  air  as  a  major  part  of  its  work. 
The  provision  for  its  escape,  if  it  does  accidentally 
form,  will  be  best  met  by  details  in  the  construction 
of  the  house-drain.  Concentration  should  not  take 
place,  and  without  concentration  sewer  gas  is  per- 
fectly harmless.  There  will  be  no  diffusion  of 
enthetic  germs,  for  they  cannot  live  in  fresh  air  long 
enough  to  spread  infective  disease ;  and  if,  per- 
chance, a  few  should  be  discharged  in  the  higher 
regions  above  the  heads  of  a  great  or  small  com- 
munity they  die  in  a  very  few  seconds. 

*The  germs  which  reproduce  enthetic  disease 
cannot  live  in  fresh  air,  any  more  than  a  fish  can 
live  in  unaerated  water.  If  discharged,  they  should 
be  diffused  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  not 
at  the  street  level.  These  are  my  reasons  for 
advocating  the  extension  of  every  soil-pipe,  so  that 
each  water-closet  has  a  ventilator  in  action,  and  by 
this  means  properly  constructed  sewers  will  admit 
fresh  air  at  the  street  level ;  and  under  common 
conditions,  foul  air  (if  produced)  will  escape,  where 
it  will  fail  to  set  up  even  the  smallest  possible 
danger.  I  advocated  this  principle  twenty  years  ago, 
and  experience  (since  my  first  paper  upon  this  sub- 
ject) has  amply  proved  that  I  am  right.' 


SMALL-POX  IN  LEICESTER. 

A  MISLEADING  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round 

of  the  press,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  connect  the 

iixnitation  of  small-pox  at  Lekcslti  vj\\>\  xYv^  mi\v-  1 


vaccination  proclivities  of  the  population.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  three  distinct  outbreaks  were 
reported  in  the  town  last  year  (the  infection  in  eidi 
instance  being  conveyed  from  London^  and  that  tk 
disease  did  not  spread  on  either  occasion.  But  itk 
was  owing  to  the  immediate  removal  of  all  the 
inmates  of  each  house  in  which  the  disease  appeared 
to  the  Fever  Hospital,  together  with  the  thorough  dis- 
infection and  lime- washing  of  the  infected  bouses, 
and  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  was  arrested. 
Dr.  Johnston  remarks,  in  his  annual  report,  that 
during  the  last  eight  years  there  have  been  no  fever 
than  twenty  importations  of  small-pox  into  the  town 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  diseuehas, 
however,  always  been  stamped  out  owing  to  the  i^x 
that  the  Health  Committee  have  always  succeeded 
in  promptly  removing  to  hospital,  not  only  these 
stricken  with  the  malady,  but  also  all  the  other 
inmates  of  each  infected  house.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  fortunate  circtunstance  ;  but  to  base  upon  it 
the  argument  that  vaccination  is  of  no  avail  as  a 
prophylactic  is  characteristic  of  the  logical  methods 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  anti-vaccinators. 


SANITARY  CERTIFICATES  FOR  HOTELSi 

We  are  very  glad  to  notice  the  extension  of  die 
system  of  municipal  certification  and  inspection  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
in  places  of  seaside  resort.  Scarborough  has  adopted 
such  a  plan  with  marked  success,  and  the  charm- 
ingly situated  little  town  of  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  has  now  followed  suit  at  the  instigation  of  the 
newly  appointed  and  active  health  officer.  Dr.  Dabbs. 
In  his  first  annual  report.  Dr.  Dabbs  observes  that 
the  sanitary  work  of  1884  has  been  very  consider- 
able, for  he  had  to  start  the  system  of  properly 
certificating  houses  and  hotels.  Up  to  the  present 
date  he  has  been  very  fairly  succe^ul  in  indadng 
the  lodging-house  keepers  to  consent  to  soch 
examinations  of  their  houses,  and  he  trusts  that 
before  his  next  annual  report  the  majority  of  the 
lodging-houses  will  have  seen  the  necessity  and  real 
economy  of  the  system. 


» > 


THE  NOTIFICATION  OF  CASES  OF  MEASLES. 

It  is  commonly  held,  and  is  no  doubt  the  fact,  that 
in  measles  large  quantities  of  poison  are  g^ven  off 
for  two  or  three  days  from  a  child  affected  by 
measles,  before  any  rash  appears  on  his  body  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  his  illness.  To  ask  for  die 
notification  of  cases  of  measles  to  the  health  officer 
has  therefore  been  regarded  as  of  little  avail  for 
preventive  purposes ;  and  inasmuch  as  very  many 
cases  of  measles  occur  during  an  epidemic,  the 
sanitary  authorities  of  those  towns  which  have  local 
Acts  compelling  the  notification  of  infectious  disease 
have,  as  a  rule,  declined  to  go  to  the  heavy  expense 
of  paying  medical  men  for  a  great  number  of 
certificates  of  measles,  which  would  be  chieAy  use- 
ful for  statistical  purposes  only.  It  is  somewhat  of 
a  revelation,  therefore,  to  find  a  health  officer  of  one 
large  town  (Derby)  speaking  in  favourable  terms  of 
the  preventive  results  of  the  notification  of  measles, 
and  to  listen  to  one  of  the  most  capable  of  ^combtaed' 
medical  officers  of  health  (Mr.  Fosbroke,  of  Stiat- 
ford-upon-Avon)  demanding  such  notification  as  the 
only  means  of  checking  the  disease.  Mr.  lUfie  says 
that,  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  severity  d 
measles,  it  was  decide,  *early  in  January  1884,  n 
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t  the  medical  men  of  Derby  to  certify  cases 
t  disease  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  the  same 

>  they  have  to  do  in  the  case  of  other  diseases 
the  local  Act  of  1879.  So  well  was  this 
t  acceded  to,  that  between  January  9  and 

25  no  less  than  362  certificates  were  received, 
;ing  513  cases.     The  knowledge  of  the  where- 
of the  cases  being  thus  obtained,  the  sanitary 

>  were  enabled  to  visit  the  houses  affected, 
It  a  stop  to  practices,  conducive  to  spreading 
ease,  that  were  constantly  going  on — such  as 
in  going  to  school  from  infected  houses  and 
I  in  the  streets  and  courts  with  the  rash  on 
n  full  bloom.  The  evils  and  dangers  likely  to 
rom  visiting  and  receiving  visitors  were  like- 
)ointed  out,  and  instructions  with  regard  to 
)n,  disinfection  and  cleansing  of  clothing,  &c., 
iven.  Mr.  Fosbroke  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
)air  about  the  unchecked  spread  of  measles 

district  last  year,  and  remarks  that  'until 
olders  are  compelled  to  register  all  cases  of 
s  immediately  they  appear,  so  long  will  sani- 
ithorities  be  almost  powerless  to  prevent  this 
lint  from  frequently  assuming  extended  pro- 
is.'  No  doubt  the  upspringing  of  .measles  in 
part  of  a  town  is  terribly  baffling  to  those 
sible  for  its  suppression ;  and  if  they  could 
5  the  power  of  learning  of  every  case  as  soon 
as  recognised,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
sanitary  offlciaJs.  But  what  is  chiefly  wanted 
education  of  the  population  at  large  to  detect 
ecial  landmarks  of  each  disease  affecting 
)od.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  lavish 
ition  of  handbills  by  philanthropic  persons 
ke  an  interest  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
nd  are  wiUing  to  instruct  them  how  to  order 
)mes.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  measles, 
Tstood  by  parents,  would  teach  them  the 
ility  of  keeping  the  affected  child  from  school 
a  warm  room,  until  the  characteristic  rash 
itself.  Similarly,  school  teachers  could  be 
if  they  saw  a  child  wheezy,  feverish,  and 
,  and  sent  him  back  home  before  he  had  time 
:t  his  fellow-scholars. 


METROPOLITAN    PUBLIC     GARDENS 
ASSOCIATION. 

TING  of  this  association  was  held  by  permis- 
Lord  Brabazon,  the  chairman,  at  83  Lancaster 
n  the  2nd  inst.,  when  there  was  a  large  at- 
:e  of  members.     The  secretary  announced 
•rd  Levin  and  Melville  had  promised  to  pay 
laying  out  of  the  ground  attached  to  St  Paul's 
and  Schools,  Rotherhithe,  and  that  a  lady 
en  500/.  for  the  improvement  of  the  disused 
ground  adjoining  St.  Peter's,  Walworth.    Lord 
3n  reported  the  victory  gained  by  the  associa- 
the  House  of  Commons  in  connection  with 
posed  recreation-ground  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
cessary  permission  having  been  obtained,  it 
•eed  to  lay  out  the  disused  burial-grounds  of 
les's,  Bermondsey,  and   St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
:  ground  attached  to  St.  Philip's,  Old  Kent 
or  the  use  of  the  public,  and  it  was  announced 
ers  of  help  in  this  direction  had  been  made 
)wners  of  six  other  burial-grounds  and  three 
gardens.    The  Rev.  J.  Johnston  and  Mr.  G. 
brought  before  the  meeting  their  need  of 
ice  in  the  promotion  of  the  schemes  for  pro- 
i  park  for  Kilbum  and  a  recreation-ground  | 


for  Upper  Norwood.  Among  the  new  subjects  con- 
sidered by  the  members  were  the  planting  of  trees 
in  Finchley  New  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  Kirkdale, 
Sydenham,  and  the  streets  of  Rotherhithe  ;  the 
placing  of  seats  in  Brompton  Road,  the  covered 
Mill  Pond,  Rotherhithe,  Union  Square,  S.E.,  and 
the  triangles  at  St.  John's  Wood  and  Hackney  ;  and 
the  laying-out  of  St.  George's  disused  burial-ground, 
Battersea.  It  was  announced  that  three  or  four 
public  gardens  would  be  opened  by  the  Association 
during  June. 

JUBILEE  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Statistical  Society,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
useful  of  the  learned  societies  that  now  o'erspread 
the  universe,  is  celebrating  its  jubilee  this  month. 
It  was  originally  founded  on  March  15,  1834,  and  of 
its  original  members  only  six,  one  of  whom  is  our 
esteemed  and  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  have  survived  to  celebrate  its  jubilee.     In  its 
lime  the  Society  was  a  power  in  the  world  of  science, 
and  it  had  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  best  and  acutest 
of  nineteenth-century  thinkers.     The  inroad  of  new 
societies,  conducted  with  more  spirit  and  on  less 
old-fashioned  lines,  has  sadly  marred  in  recent  years 
the  interest  in  the  Society's  discussions,  which  are 
usually  very  stilted,  not  to  say  humdrum.     But  there 
has  of  late  been  a  very  considerable  accession  of 
new  members,  raising  the  total  number  to  nearly  a 
thousand,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  infuse 
some  much-needed  vitality  into  the  present  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society.     It  was  at  first  intended 
to  celebrate  the  jubilee  last  year  at  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  ;  but  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany  is  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Council  to 
have    ^impeded    the   execution    of    this    design.' 
Arrangements  have  now,  however,  been  made  for 
holding  the  jubilee  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  inst, 
at  the   London    University  and   elsewhere.      The 
President  of  the  year  is  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  who  was  elected  a  member  in  1835, 
and  has  been  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  diligent  of 
paper-readers  before  the  Society.    There  is,  per- 
haps, a  special  fitness  in  a  gentleman  with  fifty 
years  of  statistical   experience  being  President  of 
the  jubilee,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  some  one  of 
greater  fame  as  a  statist  than  Sir  Rawson  Rawson 
(Mr.  Goschen,  for  preference,  though  other  names 
might  be  mentioned),  could  not  have  been  induced 
to  do  the    honours  of   English  statistical  science 
before  the  very  numerous  foreign  guests  who,  we 
understand,  are  expected  on  this  interesting  occasion. 


THE    WATER    SUPPLY    AND    DRAINAGE    OF 

OXFORD. 

After  a  good  many  years  of  inaction,  the  local 
authorities  of  our  University  towns  appear  to  have 
been  at  last  stirred  up  to  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  putting  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  their  districts 
upon  a  reasonably  sound  basis.  A  Provisional  Order 
Bill,  which  has  Just  received  the  Royal  assent,  gives 
power  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sewage  farm  for 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  Cambridge,  and  cleansing 
the  river  from  the  foulness  which  University  men 
describe  as  *  unspeakable.*  Oxford  has  hardly  got 
so  far  as  this ;  and  all  its  high  academic  machinery 
seems  to  be  required  before  even  a  commencement  of 
sanitary  reform  can  be  made.  We  confess  we 
cannot  understand  how^  lu  ma.t\ftt^  ^^xs^xw^  ^x^^^ 
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within  the  duties  of  the  local  authority,  it  should  be 
necessary  or  even  desirable  to  appeal  for  public 
subscriptions  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
works.  But  an  University  city  is  an  exceptional  place, 
and  is  apparently  free  to  do  as  it  thinks  proper. 
Some  time  ago  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Oxford 
Valley  Drainage  Committee,  signed,  among  others, 
by  Professor  Jowett  (the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University),  Mr.  Alderman  Hughes  (Mayor  of  the 
city),  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Liddell  (Dean  of  Christ 
Church),  explaining  the  nature  of  the  works  and 
inviting  subscriptions.  The  Thames  Valley  Drain- 
age Commissioners  have  undertaken  to  carry  out 
the  whole  of  the  works  which  are  involved  in  the 
removal  of  Iffley  Lock,  upon  condition  of  iheir  re- 
ceiving a  sum  of  not  less  than  14,000/.  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  accordingly  that  at  least  18,000/.  should 
be  raised  towards  the  completion  of  the  whole  plan, 
in  which  are  included  both  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  the  water  supply,  and  also  the  drain- 
age of  the  valley.  A  memorandum  by  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  states  that  if  the  Colleges  would  agree 
to  contribute  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  annually  (that 
is,  from  about  1 50/.  to  200/.  each  on  the  average)  for 
three  years,  it  was  hoped  that,  with  contributions 
from  the  University  and  city,  and  from  the  two 
boards  which  control  the  drainage  of  the  valley,  the 
requisite  sum  would  be  forthcoming.  It  is  understood 
that  the  committee  have  got  money  and  promises  of 
money  enough  to  do  all  the  works  contemplated ; 
but  the  weak  part  of  the  situation  is  that  tne  con- 
tribution by  the  city  is  conditional  on  the  University 
helping  the  waterworks,  and  the  College  contribu- 
tions are,  some  of  them,  conditional  on  the  city  doing 
a  fair  share  towards  the  drainage.  Apparently  the 
city  cares  more  about  the  waterworks,  and  the 
Colleges  more  about  the  drainage.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  this  scheme,  so  important  in  rela- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  towns  of  the  valley,  and 
especially  the  University  and  Colleges,  may  not, 
after  all  that  has  been  done,  break  down  now  through 
the  jealousy  and  mutual  distrust  of  town  and  gown. 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

There  was  a  not  uninstructive  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  its  first  sitting  after  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays  with  reference  to  accidents  in  factories  and 
the  need  for  increased  factory  inspection.  The 
importance  of  the  first  part  of  the  case  is  undeniable ; 
the  economic  justification  of  the  second  is  open  to 
question.  For  if,  as  Mr.  Broadhurst  contended,  the 
fifty  new  inspectors  which  he  would  like  to  see 
appointed,  could  very  well  be  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  the  more  intelligent  working  men,  who  would  be 
contented  with  a  salary  of  not  more  than  100/.  to 
1 50/.  a  year,  does  not  this  imply  that  the  working 
man  has  even  now  quite  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  Factory  Acts  to  take  of  his  own  motion  the  steps 
which  will  lead  to  a  reform  in  the  conditions  under 
which  he  has  to  work  ?  It  would  not  do  to  press 
this  argument  too  far  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  cry  out  for 
more  inspectors  than  to  show  what  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  workpeople  are  likely  to  result 
from  an  increase  in  the  inspectorate.  The  everyday 
working  of  a  factory  cannot  be  appreciated  by  an 
inspector  in  a  more  or  less  cursory  and  infrequent 
visit  so  well  as  by  workpeople  who  spend  their  lives 
in  the  place.  What  appears  to  be  required  is  not  so 
much  more  inspection  from  Whitehall  as  the  giving 
ui  power  to  the  local  govemVivg  Xiodv  xo  xoa^^s^^^-^ 


inquiry  into  any  complaint  of  insanitar>'  conditions 
or  want  of  ventilation,  or  overwork,  or  dangeroos 
machinery  in  the  case  of  all  factories,  including  in 
this  term  all  assemblages  of  workpeople.  Notwith- 
standing the  increases  that  are  perpetually  being 
made  in  the  staff  of  the  Factory  Department  at  the 
Home  Office,  it  is  still  behind  its  work.  We  arc 
quite  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  a  considerable  share 
of  the  duties  which  these  officials  vainly  strive  to 
perform  might  far  more  satisfactorily,  far  more 
economically,  far  more  completely,  be  accomplished 
by  utilising  the  large  staff  of  ready-made  factor)- 
inspectors  that  now  exist  in  every  district  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  persons  of  the  local  medical  ofEcers 
of  health. 


SMALLPOX    AND    VACCINATION 

CALCUTTA. 


IN 


In  view  of  the  general  prevalence  of  small-pox  at 
Calcutta  last  year  and  the  small  mortality  in  the 
town  as  compared  with  former  epidemic  years  (the 
total  deaths  were  478),  it  was  thought  that  1885, 
according  to  the  habit  and  history  of  the  disease  in 
the  town,  would  prove  to  be  an  epidemic  >-car(/ 
great  severity.  But  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  as  given  in  the  report  of 
the  officiating  health  officer.  Dr.  J.  O'Brien,  do  not 
tend  to  support  these  anticipations.  In  fact  i: 
would  appear  that  1884  was  the  year  of  the  epidemic, 
but  of  an  epidemic  aborted  and  controlled  by  wide- 
spread vaccmation.  During  the  year  which  has  just 
ended,  close  on  16,000  vaccinations  and  re-vacdna- 
tions  were  performed  in  the  town,  a  larger  number 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Accordingly,  small-pox 
instead  of  prevailing  in  epidemic  form,  as  vas 
expected,  has  subsided  considerably.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  registered  from  the  disease  during 
the  quarter  was  74  against  161,  the  average  of  the 
preceding  decade.  The  decline  was  well  nouarked  in 
each  of  the  three  months,  and  most  so  in  March,  die 
total  barely  equalling  one-third  of  the  decennial 
average.  The  total  number  of  vaccinations  and  re- 
vaccinations  amounted  to  6,998  against  6,029,  the 
average  of  the  four  previous  years.  In  those  years, 
the  first  quarter  was  the  season  in  which  by  £sir  the 
largest  amount  of  vaccine  work  was  done  ;  whereas 
during  the  past  year,  as  vaccination  was  pressed  on 
with  equal  vigour  throughout  the  entire  year,  without 
the  interruption  of  a  recess,  a  smaller  number  of 
children  remained  to  be  protected.  Accordingly,  in 
last  quarter,  the  figures  assimilate  more  closely  to 
the  averages  than  in  the  three  preceding  quarters 
in  which  the  out-turn  of  work  was  double  and  treble 
the  average. 

TYPHOID  FEVER   AT  YORK. 

A  VERY  complete  and  exceUent  report  has  been 
presented  to  the  Town  Council  of  York  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  North,  the  local  Health  Officer,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  which 
occurred  in  that  city  during  the  second  half  of  last 
year.  Of  course  typhoid  fever  is  never  quite  absent 
from  York,  but  its  dimensions  last  year  were  so  ab- 
normal as  to  call  for  very  special  inquiry.  The  out- 
come of  the  investigations  made  by  Mr.  North,  aad 
also,  on  behaJf  of  the  Local  Govemtnent  Board,  by  ; 
Dr.  Hubert  Airy,  is  briefly  that  the  ddfedite 
character  of  the  drainage  was  laiigdy  respoosftk 
I  for  the  recent  epidemic    The  imeresl  of  the  «<* 
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break  is  therefore  more  local  than  general,  for  there 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  conclusion  that, 
given  water-logged  sewers  connected  with  imper- 
fectly-trapped drains,  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
will  result  when  a  flood  drives  out  of  the  sewers,  by 
the  easiest  avenue  of  escape,  the  foul  air  which  has 
been  stored  in  them  during  a  period  of  dry,  hot 
weather.  Altogether  there  were  in  1884  fifty-seven 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever  at  York,  and  327  recognised 
cases  of  that  disease.  A  study  of  the  drainage  areas 
and  the  levels  of  the  sewers,  with  the  distribution 
of  fever,  shows  that  the  largest  proportion  of  cases 
of  fever  occurred  on  the  lines  of  sewers  having  the 
lowest  levels,  and  for  this  reason  most  subject  to  the 
influence  of  variations  in  the  height  of  the  river, 
and  most  liable  to  have  the  sewage  detained  in  them 
by  the  effects  of  flood.  The  constant  invasion  of 
the  sewers  from  the  outlet  by  flood  water  not  only 
causes  the  sewage  to  be  retained  during  such  floods, 
but  increases  the  tendency  to  deposit.  These  de- 
posits become  the  receptacles  of  infected  secretions, 
and  a  favourable  soil  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
infective  agent,  a  source  from  whence  it  may  be 
carried  into  streets  and  houses  on  higher  levels  by 
every  influx  of  flood  water  which  forces  sewage  and 
foul  gas  into  the  branch  drains,  and  by  defective 
joints  in  house  drains  into  the  interior  of  dwellings. 
All  these  conditions  become  aggravated  when,  as  is 
the  case  in  York,  the  sewers  are  not  ventilated, 
never  flushed,  and  from  which  the  deposits  are 
never  removed,  except  so  far  as  heavy  rains  may 
accomplish  their  removal,  made  still  worse  by  the 
retention  and  use  of  old  sewers  even  after  new  ones 
have  been  constructed.  The  practice  of  allowing 
the  old  sewers  and  drains  to  remain  without  being 
broken  up,  and  to  be  frequently  used,  greatly  in- 
creases the  probability  of  rendering  the  subsoil  foul 
and  the  area  on  which  the  city  is  built  unwhole- 
some. No  proper  cleansing  is  possible,  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  position  and  condition  of 
such  sewers  is  liable  to  be  lost.  In  the  end  they 
become  cesspools  of  the  worst  description.  Im- 
perfect street  gullies  serve  still  further  to  increase 
the  evil  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  epi- 
demic is  the  very  obvious  one  of  a  complete  over- 
hauling and  reconstruction  of  the  sewerage  arrange- 
ments of  the  city.  To  do  them  justice,  the  Town 
Council  do  not  appear  to  be  unmindful  of  this  neces- 
sity ;  but  it  is  perhaps  lucky  for  the  inhabitants  that 
Sect  399  of  the  York  Improvement  Act  of  1884 
made  it  compulsory  upon  the  Council,  within  two 
years  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  the  efficient  drainage  of  the  city  for  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


INSPECTORS  OF  THE  LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

BOARD. 

Our  *  Captious  Correspondent '  writes  :  To  become 
an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
appear  to  be  the  passport  to  fame  and  fortune.     Sir 

John  Lambert,  once  a  poor-law  inspector  in  the 
Midlands,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  has,  for  his  recent  services  as 
chairman  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  been  sworn 
of  Her  Majest/s  Privy  Council  Mr.  Walter 
Sendall,  another  inspector,  is  now  on  his  way  to  the 
West  Indies  to  take  up  a  colonial  governorship. 
Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle,  after  enjoying  double  emolu- 
ments for  three  years  as  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  England  and  as  the  private 


secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  is 
about  to  finally  settle  down  as  an  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Whitehall  Board,  and  has  been  honoured 
with  a  Companionship  of  the  Bath  for  his  dexterity 
in  filling  two  appointments,  and  being  officially  in 
two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Mr.  Henry 
Longley,  once  inspector  for  the  metropolis,  is  now 
chief  charity  commissioner ;  Mr.  George  Culley, 
some  time  inspector  in  the  North,  is  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  ;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Beaumont,  another  inspector,  now  holds  the  lucrative 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  The 
lines  of  these  gentlemen  would  appear  to  have 
fallen  in  particularly  pleasant  places. 


SANITARY  REGULATIONS   IN  THE   PORT  OF 

LONDON. 

New  regulations  have  just  been  made  by  the  Port 
of  London  Sanitary  Authority,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  removal  to 
hospital  of  persons  brought  within  the  port  by  any 
ship  or  boat  who  are  infected  with  a  *  dangerous  in- 
fectious disorder,'  which  includes  cholera,  diphtheria, 
erysipelas,  measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  typhoid  or 
enteric  fever,  and  typhus  fever.  Every  master  of  a 
ship  arriving  in  the  Port  of  London,  with  any  person 
on  board,  whether  a  passenger  or  belonging  to  the 
ship's  crew,  suffering  from  a  dangerous  infectious 
disorder,  must  stop  on  arrival  off"  the  Custom  House 
at  Gravesend,  and  forthwith  send  notice  of  the  case 
to  the  medical  officer  of  the  port  sanitary  authority 
stationed  at  Gravesend.  The  medical  officer  of 
health  must  as  soon  as  practicable  visit  the  ship, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  person  referred  to  in  the 
notice  is  suffering  from  a  dangerous  infectious  dis- 
order. If  the  patient  can  properly  be  removed,  and 
proper  hospital  accommodation  can  be  provided  for 
him,  the  master  must  forthwith  cause  such  person 
to  be  removed  to  such  hospital  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  If  any 
dangerous  infectious  disorder  should  break  out  on 
board  any  ship  arriving  in  the  port  after  she  has 
passed  Gravesend,  the  master  must  give  notice  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  port,  at  his  office 
at  Greenwich,  that  there  is  on  board  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  such  a  disorder,  and  the  same  procedure  is 
thereupon  to  be  adopted  as  in  the  other  case.  In- 
fringement of  these  regulations  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  5/. 

THE    DRAINAGE    OF    THE    HOUSES    OF 

PARLIAMENT. 

There  has  certainly  been  no  undue  haste  in  deciding 
what  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
offensive  effluvia  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on 
which  we  recently  commented.  A  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  last  session,  but  did  little  more  than 
turn  over  its  duties  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
though  it  so  far  influenced  the  local  authority 
as  to  secure  the  closing  of  the  offensive  ventilation 
gratings  of  the  sewer  in  the  roadway  to  the  west  of 
Westminster  Hall.  According  to  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone, the  expediency  of  the  proposals  made  by  Major 
Tulloch,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was 
doubted  by  the  officers  responsible  for  the  drainage 
system,  and  a  protracted  and  complete  examination, 
accompanied  by  numerous  and  careful  experiments 
on  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  main  sewer,  has 
confirmed  the  doubt.     Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  the 
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Chief  Engineering  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  has,  on  behalf  of  his  Board,  made  an 
additional  report,  which  is  said  not  to  bear  out  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Major  Tulloch,  as  described 
by  us  in  our  April  number.  A  complete  report, 
containing  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  experimental 
data  which  have  been  obtained,  will  very  shortly  be 
completed.  Honourable  members  will  do  well,  for 
their  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  to  keep  this 
matter  well  under  the  notice  of  the  Office  of  Works, 
in  view  of  the  advent  of  seasonably  hot  weather. 


steam  disinfecting  oven  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  munici- 
pal fever  hospital,  and  a  transportable  one  obtained 
for  the  disinfection  of  houses. 


THE  VACCINATION  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  report  of  this  excellent  and  pro- 
mising little  society  has  been  issued.  Its  financial 
exhibit  is  not  on  a  very  stupendous  scale,  but 
it  at  least  shows  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
society — a  result  which  secretaries  of  institutions 
far  more  pretentious  would  be  sincerely  desirous  of 
emulating.  The  association  was  inaugurated  on 
February  16,  1884,  and  during  the  year  forty-four 
members  and  twenty-four  honorary  members  were 
entered  upon  its  roll.  Nine  general  meetings  and 
six  committee  meetings  were  held,  and  the  following 
subjects  brought  forward,  discussed,  and  resolutions 
passed  thereon,  viz.  : — Cases  of  removal  ;  alteration 
in  death-sheet  to  show  where  child  was  born ; 
alteration  of  words  in  certificate  forms,  B  and  C  ; 
inefficient  vaccination  ;  inaccurate  registration ; 
house-to-house  visitation ;  opposition  to  vaccination ; 
debate  raised  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  system  of  vaccination  as 
adopted  in  Glasgow,  as  compared  with  that  prac- 
tised in  the  metropolis ;  the  National  Health  Society's 
pamphlet ;  the  half-yearly  returns  of  vaccination  ; 
resolution  of  St.  James's  vestry  as  to  the  transfer  of 
pubhc  vaccination  from  the  authority  of  guardians 
of  the  poor  to  that  of  vestries  ;  the  recrudescence 
of  small-pox  in  the  metropolis ;  certificates  of  in- 
susceptibility. This  very  comprehensive  list  of 
subjects  shows  that  throughout  the  year  the  mem- 
bers have  earnestly  directed  their  efforts  towards 
promoting  the  objects  for  which  the  association  was 
formed.  Having  made  so  excellent  a  beginning, 
the  society  may  fairly  claim  and  expect  an  increased 
share  of  public  support. 


SMALL-POX    IN    VIENNA. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  Vaccination  Notes  con- 
trasted the  Austrian  and  German  death-rates  from 
small-pox,  and  shown  that  the  mortality  in  Vienna 
alone  far  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  German  Empire, 
and  in  some  years  even  that  of  Prague  has  been 
nearly  as  high.  We  see  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Austrian  metropolis  have  at  length  awoke  to  the 
gravity  of  their  position,  and  are  taking  vigorous 
measures  for  the  isolation  of  small-pox  patients  in 
special  hospitals,  the  removal  of  the  healthy  mem- 
bers of  the  families  attacked,  the  exclusion  of  such 
for  a  time  from  workshops  and  schools,  compulsory 
vaccination  of  unvaccinated  children  in  infected 
houses,  and  disinfection  of  houses,  bedding,  clothes, 
and  vehicles.  They  have  also  resolved  on  urging 
general  vaccination  and  revaccination,  on  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  public  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of 
small-pox  patients,  and  providing  for  that  purpose 
special  ambulances.  All  coffins  are  to  be  taken  to 
a  central  mortuary,  or  to  be  made  air-tight,  and  all 
funereal  upholstery  and  drapery  aie  ioiXA^'^'Wv.    A. 


VITAL    STATISTICS    OF     BERLIN,    MUNICH, 
AND  FRANKFORT  FOR  1884. 

In  Berlin  the  birth-rate  during  the  past  year  was  35*88, 
exclusive  of  stillborn.  The  death-rate,  26*49.  T^ 
deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  were  33*3  per  cent 
of  the  births,  and  39*13  of  the  total  deaths.  This  is 
a  fearful  mortality  when  we  consider  that  in  our 
own  large  towns  the  percentage  of  infant  deaths  to 
births  (the  only  useful  way  of  estimating  it)  ranges 
from  14  in  London  to  20  in  Leicester.  Still  this  is 
an  improvement  on  former  years,  especially  as 
regards  infectious  diseases,  and  the  occurrence  of 
but  two  deaths  from  typhus  and  none  from  relapsing 
fever  contrasts  very  favourably  with  many  towns  i 
central  and  eastern  Europe.  Small-pox  was  more 
prevalent  than  of  late,  having  caused  20  deaths  in  a 
population  of  i^  million.  In  Munich  the  death-rate 
was  30*45,  the  deaths  of  infants  39-7  of  the  total,  or 
31*12  per  cent,  in  the  births.  The  birth-rate  28-92 
per  1,000  inhabitants.  No  deaths  occurred  from 
typhus  or  small-pox  in  a  population  of  over  240,00a 
In  Frankfort,  with  146,000  inhabitants,  the  death-rate 
was  only  20*40  per  1,000,  the  birth-rate  28*25.  The 
deaths  of  infants  were  26*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths,  and  19*1  of  the  births.  There  were  no 
deaths  from  small-pox  ;  indeed,  there  has  not  been 
one  for  many  years. 

MEASLES   IN  THE   NORTH. 

The  continued  excessive  death-rate  of  Ncwc2istic  is 
naturally  exciting  much  imeasiness  in  that  city. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  arises  mainly  from  the 
serious  epidemic  of  measles  which  prevails  there. 
It  is  said  that  the  system  of  living  in  tenements,  so 
common  in  that  city  amongst  the  working  classes, 
offers  great  facilities  for  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  presents  insurmountable  obstacles  to  necessary 
isolation.  It  is  debatable  whether  tenemented  pro- 
perty is,  after  all,  blameable  so  much  as  suggested,  as 
in  Sunderland,  where  the  epidemic  has  been  raging 
with  equal  if  not  greater  virulence,  tenemented  pro- 
perty does  not  exist  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
as  in  Newcastle.  In  Hebbum  and  J  arrow,  which 
are  also  seriously  affected  by  the  epidemic,  tene- 
niented  property  is  almost  unloiown.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  chief  factor  will  be  found  in  the  gross 
ignorance  and  culpable  folly  of  parents,  against 
which  the  most  perfect  sanitary  arrangements  and 
best  medical  skill  unhappily  so  often  prove  power- 
less. In  the  week  ending  June  6  the  average  death- 
rate  of  Newcastle  was  31  per  1,000.  Measles  caused 
13  deaths,  or  an  average  of  4*4  per  i,ooa 


UNCERTIFIED    DEATHS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophkal 
Society  Dr.  John  Glaister  read  a  paper  on  the  neces- 
sity  for  legislative  reform  in  Scotland  in  r^ard  to 
uncertified  deaths.  In  Scotland  there  existed  a 
large  percentage  of  '  uncertified  deaths.'  There  ex- 
isted a  clamant  necessity  for  reform  in  the  machinery,, 
as  at  present  established,  for  die  r^istratioa  « 
deaths  ;  first,  in  the  Acts  themselves,  in  so  fiur  ^ 
as  the  English  Act  tends  to  bring  about  earlier 
official  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  death,  and  dial  bf 
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reason  of  the  shorter  period  within  which  a  ctrtificale 
must  be  produced,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  enacted  that  the  legal  informant  of  the  death 
should  personally  convey  it  to  the  registrar,  the 
Scotch  law  should  be  so  amended  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  inter  a  body  before 
a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  be  forthcoming, 
and  in  the  event  of  no  such  certificate  being  pro- 
duced, that  some  other  official  other  than  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  every  death  which  is  not  otherwise  certified, 
with  full  powers  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry.  This, 
Dr.  Glaister  thought,  could  be  best  eflected  by  ap- 
pointing the  medical  officers  of  health  for  this  duty, 
since  it  falls  distinctly  within  the  confines  of  their 
duties,  would  be  less  repugnant  to  the  Scotch  mind 
than  the  inquest  of  the  coroner,  and  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  as  efficiently  as  the  coroner, 
and  vet)'  much  better  than  the  procurators- fiscal 
hare  ever  been  able  to  accomplish. 

A  DESERVED  HONOUR. 
Dr.  Charles  Cameron,  the  superintendent  officer 
of  health  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  chief  Govern- 
ment analyst,  has  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished semces  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  health, 
and  his  scientific  attainments.  No  marie  of  Govern- 
ment favour  was  ever  bestowed  with  more  popular 
qiprobaiion,  for  Sir  Charles  Cameron  is  not  only 
hdd  in  high  esteem  by  his  personal  colleagues,  but 
by  the  general  public.  To  his  advice  and  exertions 
are  largely  due  the  efforts  made  of  late  years  by  the 
Corporation  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Dublin.  The  College  of  Surgeons  have  recognised 
his  devotion  to  this  branch  of  medical  science  by 
decting  him  their  professor  of  hygiene  and  chemistry, 
and  he  has  been  recently  elevated  by  them  to  the  high 
dignity  of  their  president.       • 


Hospitals  Association. — We  are  asked  to  mention 
that  Mr.  J.  L.  ClitTord-Smith  has  resigned  the  oiHce  of 
honorary  lecrelaiy  of  this  association. 

A  Heavy  Rate.— The  Wisbech  Town  Council  and 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  made  s  rite  of  41.  41/.  in  the 
pound  at  their  quarterly  meeting  on  Friday,  May  15. 

•TheFowlsofthkAir.'— A  Sunday-school  teacher, 
readily  these  wonls  to  her  clasj,  proceeded  to  ask  them— 
'  What  are  "  the  fowls  of  the  ait  ?  "  '  After  a  pause, 
one  little  girl  solved  the  problem  by  replying — 'Please, 
min,  it's  the  bad  smells. ' 

Lead  Foisomsg.— The  coroner  of  Newcastle  held  an 
inqnest  on  the  9ih  inst.  on  the  body  of  Eliza  Lucy  Arthur, 
t^d  35  years,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  previous  day  at 
herlodgings,  116  Conyers  Road.  The  jury  expressed  their 
opnion  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  had  been  accelerated 
1^  working  al  a  white  lead  factory. 

TvNE  Port  Sasitary  AtJTHORiTV,— A  meeting  of 
this  authority  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle,  on 
Jane  10,  the  chairman  (Alderman  Wilton)  presiding. 
Inspector  Taylor  reported  that  in  April  and  May  he 
visited  1,07s  British  steamers,  608  British  sailing  vessels, 
3j7  foreign  steamers,  and  364  foreign  sailing  vesseU.  He 
•iso  made  264  extra  visits.  Twenty-two  cases  of  sickness 
had  come  under  his  notice,  but  only  one  infeciious  case 
— that  of  typhoid  fever  on  a  Danish  vessel  from  Hamburg. 
FooTtcen  amoke  letters  have  been  sent  out,  and  several 
verbal  cautions  given.  Dr.  Armstrong,  medical  officer  of 
ihe  aiiihoriiy,  slated  that  special  precautions  were  still  in 
force  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  ibe  Tyne. 
The  Government  inspector  considered  that  the  pott  was 
well  looked  after. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

During  April  18E5. 
The  mean  temperature  during  the  month  of  May  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  49°-6  ;  it  was 
as  much  as  3° 'O  below  the  average  May  temperature  in  one 
hundred  years,  and  below  that  recorded  in  the  correspond- 
ing monlh  of  any  year  since  1879.  An  excess  of^  tem- 
perature prevailed  on  twelve  days  of  the  month,  while  on 
the  other  nineteen  days  it  was  below  the  average.  The 
warmest  day  of  the  month  was  the  sSth,  when  the  mean 
was  63°-t,  and  showed  an  excess  of  6°'6 ;  the  coldest  day 
was  the  7th,  when  the  mean  did  not  exceed  42°*3, 
and  was  S^'o  below  the  average.  Rain  was  measured  at 
Greenwich  on  nineteen  days  of  the  month,  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  2'i  icches,  which  corresponded  with  the 
average  May  rainfall  in  sixty-one  years,  though  it  exceeded 
that  recorded  in  the  same  month  of  any  preceding  year 
since  1879.  During  the  first  live  montis  of  this  year  the 
rainfall  at  Greenwich  has  amounted  to  9*4  inches,  which 
was  more  than  half  an  inch  above  the  average  for  the 
same  period  in  siily-one  years.  The  sun  was  above  the 
horizon  during  4821  hours  during  May,  but  only  151'? 
hours  of  bright  sunshine  were  recorded  al  Greenwich  ;  this 
amount  was  considerably  below  that  registered  in  the  cor- 
responding  period  of  any  of  the  five  preceding  years. 
The  wind  was  very  variable  until  the  last  week  of  the 
month,  when  south-westerly  winds  prevailed. 

In  llic  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with  by 
the  Registrar. General  in  his  weekly  return,  which  have 
an  estimated  population  of  nearly  nine  millions  of  persons, 
21, 661  births  and  14,111  deaths  were  registered  during 
the  four  weeks  ending  the  3oih  utt.  The  annua]  birth-rate, 
which  had  steadily  declined  from  36'4  to  34-6  per  l,ooa 
in  the  four  preceding  months,  farther  fell  to  317  during 
May  (principally  nwmg  to  the  delay  in  registration  during 
the  last  week  of  the  month,  being  Whit-week).  In  these 
iwenty-eighi  towns  the  lowest  birth  rates  last  month  were 
26-6  in  Brighton,  26-6  in  Huddersfield,  and  rj-d  in 
Halifax  ;  in  the  Other  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards 
lo  387  in  Sunderland,  39'!  in  Preston,  and  39'S  in 
Cardilf.  The  birth-rate  in  London  last  month  did  no' 
exceed  30'6  per  l,ooo,  whereas  it  averaged  327  in  the 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 

The  annual  death -rale  in  the  twenty- eight  towns, 
which  had  been  Zl'3,  22'5,  and  23-2  per  l,ooa  in  the 
three  previous  months,  declined  to  207  during  May.  This 
rate  was  below  that  recorded  in  the  coiresponding  period 
of  either  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  lowest  rateof 
mortality  last  month  in  these  towns  was  I4'6  per  1,000 
in  Brighton.  The  rates  in  the  other  towns,  ranged  in 
order  from  the  lowest,  were  as  fallow  : ^Bolton,  15 '5  ; 
Derby,  i7'8i  Bradford,  17-9;  Leicester,  iS-o  j  Bristol, 
18-4  ;  Halifax,  t9'0  ;  Nottingliam,  19'Z  ;  London, 
19-3;  Hull,  19-3;  Birmingham,  197;  Plymouth,  19 '9  ; 
Leeds,  200;  Huddersfield,  206;  Norwich,  20-9;  Sal- 
ford,  2I-0;  Portsmouth,  31  o ;  Wolverhampton,  ZI-3; 
Sheffield,  2f6;  Birkenhead,  31*6 ;  Sunderland,  33-9; 
Liverpool,  24-5;  Oldham,  24 '8  ;  Cardiff,  25'3  ;  Black- 
bum,  27'5  ;  Manchester,  27-5  ;  Preston,  3f6;  and  the 
highest  rate  during  the  month,  317  per  1. 00s  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. While  the  death-rate  in  London,  as 
above  slated,  did  not  exceed  19-3  per  1,000,  it  averaged 

in  the  twenly-seven  provincial  towns.  The  14,111 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  twenty-eight  towns  dunng 
the  foar  weeics  of  May  included  1,943  which  were  referred 
to  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  of  which  68a  resulted 
from  measles,  523  from  whooping-cough,  175  from  small- 
pox, 157  from  diarrhceal  diseases,  152  from  'fever'  (prin- 
cipally enteric),  139  from  scarlet  fever,  and  114  from 
diphtheria.  These  1,942  deaths  were  equal  10  I3'8  per 
— '   of  the  total  deaths,  and  to  an  annual  rate  of  3-84 

[,000.  Thii  lymotic  death-rale  corresponded  with 
the  rate  in  the  preceding  monlh,  and  was  below  thai 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1S84.  The 
zymotic  death-rate  in  London   durbg  May  was  equal  to 
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3*05  per  i,cx)0;  in  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns  it 
averaged  2*67  per  i,coo,  and  ranged  from  o '5  in  Brighton, 
and  07  in  Derby  and  in  Bolton,  to  4*6  in  Birkenhead  and 
in  Cardiff,  5-9  in  Blackburn,  and  7*2  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Measles  was  the  most  fatal  zymotic  disease  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  May.  The  rate  of  mortality 
from  this  diseise  in  these  towns,  which  had  increased 
from  0*42  to  I 'ID  per  i,ood  in  the  four  preceding  months, 
declined  during  May  to  i-oo.  In  London  the  death-rate 
from  measles  was  i*o8  per  i,odo,  while  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns  it  averaged  0*92,  and  showed  the 
highest  proportional  fatality  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birkenhead,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  recent 
epidemic  of  measles  in  Sunderland  appears  to  have  almost 
disappeared,  only  16  deaths  having  been  referred  to  this 
disease  during  the  four  weeks  of  May,  whereas  the  average 
weekly  number  during  the  three  preceding  months  had 
been  no  fewer  than  18.  The  death-rate  from  whooping- 
cough,  which  had  been  0-65,  071,  and  072  per  1,000  in 
the  three  previous  months,  further  rose  to  077  during 
May,  but  was  considerably  below  the  high  rate  (0*96) 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In 
London  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease  was  equal 
to  071  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0*82  in  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  towns,  among  which  the  highest  rates 
were  recorded  in  Birkenhead,  Oldham,  Plymouth,  and 
Blackburn.  The  rate  of  mortality  from  *  fever  '  (princi- 
pally enteric  or  typhoid)  showed  a  slight  increase  upon 
that  recorded  in  the  two  previous  months ;  in  London 
the  fever  death-rate  last  month  was  0*20  per 
1,000,  and  was  below  the  average  of  the  twenty- 
seven  provincial  town.«,  among  which  this  disease  was 
somewhat  prevalent  in  Salford,  Sunderland,  and  Norwich. 
The  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhceal  diseases  showed  a 
further  slight  increase  upon  that  returned  in  recent  months, 
but  was  below  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years. 
The  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever  corresponded  with  that 
in  the  previous  month  ;  while  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
this  disease  in  London  did  not  exceed  0*15  per  1,000,  it 
averaged  0*25  in  the  provincial  towns,  among  which  the 
highest  rates  were  recorded  in  Sunderland  and  Wolver- 
hampton. The  death-rate  from  diphtheria  was  equal  to 
0*17  per  1,000,  and  showed  a  slight  further  increase  upon 
the  rates  in  the  two  preceding  months  ;  this  disease  Was 
last  month  more  than  twice  as  prevalent  in  London  than 
in  the  aggregate  of  the  twenty-seven  provincial  towns. 
Daring  the  four  weeks  of  May  175  fatal  cases  of  small-pox 
were  recorded  in  the  twenty-eight  towns ;  the  fatality  of 
this  disease  showed  a  further  increase  upon  that  in  recent 
months.  Of  the  175  deaths,  155  occurred  in  London 
(excluMve,  however,  of  91  deaths  of  London  residents 
from  this  disease  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals 
situated  outside  Registration  London),  9  in  Manchester, 
4  in  Sunderland,  3  in  Sheffield,  2  in  Hull,  i  in  Bristol, 
and  I  in  Liverpool.  Judged  by  the  returns  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals,  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  London  showed  a  marked  further  increase. 
The  number  of  small-pox  patients  under  treatment  in 
these  hospitals,  which  had  been  1,103  ^'^^  1,282  at  the  end 
of  the  two  preceding  months,  further  rose  to  1,389  at 
the  end  of  May.  The  average  weekly  number  of  new 
patients  admitted  to  these  hospitals,  which  in  the  two  pre- 
vious months  had  been  203  and  273,  was  270  during 
May. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  twenty- eight  towns, 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  151  per  1,000  during 
May,  which  exceeded  that  recorded  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  While  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality  last  month  did  not  exceed  137 
per  1,000  in  London,  it  averaged  161  in  the  twenty-seven 
provincial  towns,  among  which  it  ranged  from  94  and  98 
in  Brighton  and  Birkenhead,  to  195  in  Oldham,  213  in 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  242  in  Blackburn,  and  281  in 
Tteston, 


The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
judged  by  the  metropolitan  returns,  was  below  -.1^ 
average  during  May.  The  weekly  number  of  d'suh* 
referred  to  these  diseases  in  London  averaged  296, 
and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  3 '8  per  i,ooc 
In  Liverpool  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  these  dis- 
eases was  last  month  equal  to  4*6  per  1,000. 

The  causes  of  302  of  the  14, 1 1 1  deaths  recorded  in  the 
twenty-eight  towns  during  the  four  weeks  of  May  were 
not  certified,  either  by  registered  medical  practitioner) 
or  by  coroners.  These  uncertified  deaths  were  equal  to 
a  proportion  of  2*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  irhi:h 
was  lower  than  that  recorded  in  any  recent  month.  la 
London  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  did  not  exceei 
1*0  per  cent.,  while  it  averaged  3*0  per  cent,  in  ihi 
twenty-seven  provincial  towns.  All  the  causes  of  dcii » 
were  duly  certified  in  Brighton  and  Derby  during  the 
month  under  notice ;  in  the  other  towns  the  proponioD  cf 
uncertified  deaths  ranged  upwards  to  6*1  per  cent,  ii 
Sheffield,  6*2  in  Hull,  and  7*1  in  Leeds. 

Among  the  population  living  in  the  outer  ring  o^  rubcr- 
ban  districts  around  London,  estimated  at  rather  more  than  1 
million  persons,  the  annual  death-rate  from  all  causes  during 
May  was  equal  to  l6'9  per  1,000,  against  i6'0,  17-2,  aoi 
1 5 '9  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  three  prece-Jir^ 
years  1882-83-84.  During  the  four  weeks  ending  the 
30th  ultimo,  113  fatkl  cases  of  small-pox,  64  of  measles, 
36  of  whooping-cough,  16  of  diphtheria,  13  of  diarrhoei. 
9  of  scarlet  fever,  and  6  of  *  fever,  *  were  recorded  in  the 
outer  ring.  These  257  deaths  were  equal  to  an  anaail 
rate  of  3*1  per  1,000,  which  slightly  exceeded  the  rate  i.". 
the  preceding  month.  The  fatality  of  measles,  scarlet  fera. 
and  whooping-cough  showed  an  increase,  while  that  of  the 
other  diseases  declined.  Of  the  113  deaths  from  small  pox 
in  the  outer  ring,  89  occurred  in  the  district  of  \Vc>; 
Ham  (including  i  of  a  London  resident  roistered  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospital  at  Plaistow),  8  in  EldrooDtoo, 
4  in  Croydon,  and  4  in  Bromley  districts.  Of  the  64  (ttAi 
cases  of  measles,  24  were  returned  in  Croydon  dL>tria, 
and  22  in  West  Ham.  Five  deaths  from  diphtheria  were 
recorded  in  the  sub-district  of  Tottenham. 


NOTIFICATION   OP    INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES 

IN    THIRTY-ONE    URBAN     SANITARY 

DISTRICTS. 

The  table  on  ifege57i  contains  uniform  statistics  relatiaj 
to  sickness  and  mortality  in  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-nice 
urban  sanitary  districts  of  England  and  5vrotland  in  which 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases  is  compulsory.    The 
population  of  the  thirty-one  towns  for  which  we  are  enabled 
to  publish  complete  statistics  for  the  month  of  Mav  is 
estimated  at  rather  more  than  three  millions  of  person^. 
The  annual  death-rate  from   all    causes   during  May  in 
these  thirty-one  towns  averaged   20*00  per  1,000  persons 
estimated  to  be  living  therein,  against    22-05  ^^  ^^^ 
in  the  two  preceding  months.     The  rate  of  mortality  in 
the  twenty-eight  towns  dealt  with  by  the  Registrar-Gcricnl 
in  his  weekly  return  was   2070  during  May,   and  there- 
fore exceeded   by  0*70  the  rate  in  the  thirty-one  towrs 
in  the  accompanying  table.     The  death-rates  last  month 
were  considerably  below  the  average  in  Barton<-apon-Treni, 
Bolton,   Lancaster,    Barrow-in-Fumcss,    Accringion.  mJ 
Edinburgh  ;   while  they  showed  an   excess  in   Oldham. 
Jarrow,  Blackburn,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     The  rate 
from  the  eight  infectious  diseases  dealt  with  in  the  table  aver- 
aged 0*50  per  1,000,  showing  a  slight  farther  decline  from  the 
rates  recorded  in  recent  months.  No  death  from  any  of  these 
infectious  diseases  was  recorded  last  month  in  Hartlepool, 
Lancaster,  Leek,  and  only  one  in  the  ten  other  tovnis: 
they  caused   the  highest   rates  in  Leicester,  Bairov-is* 
Fumess,     Salford,     and    BurtOQ-on-Trent.      Small-pot 
caused    one   death  in  Halifax ;   scarlet  fever  was  p(o- 
V  ;^^\\.vc^\vaIlY  most  £fttal  in  Bairow-in-Ftirness,  Salfoid,  iii 
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Burton-upon-Trent ;  enteric  fever  in  Edinburgh,  Leicester, 
and  Salford ;  diphtheria  in  Burton-upon-Trent,  Oldham, 
and  Portsmouth ;  measles  in  Birkenhead  and  Jarrow  ; 
and  whooping-cough  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  Blackburn, 
and  Oldham.  Two  deaths  from  typhus  were  recorded  in 
Salford,  and  a  fatal  case  of  puerperal  fever  in  Bolton,  in 
Nottingham,  and  in  Salford.  With  reference  to  the  notified 
cases  of  infectious  disease  in  the  thirty-one  towns,  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  reported  to 
be  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  eight  diseases  specified 
in  the  table  was  4*46  per  1,000,  which  was  slightly  below 
the  proportion  in  the  preceding  month.  No  case  of  any 
of  these  diseases  was  notified  in  Leek  during  the  month 
under  notice  ;  and,  whereas  the  rate  did  not  exceed  I  *07 
per  1,000  in  Derby,  1*14  in  Bury,  and  1*31  in  Hartlepool, 
it  ranged  upwards  in  the  other  towns  to  777  in  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  8*27  in  Portsmouth,  9*06  in  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  9*51  in  Rotherham,  11 77  in  Reading,  and  16*47 
in  Leicester.  The  excessive  rates  in  these  last -mentioned 
towns  were  due  to  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever.  Four 
cases  of  small-pox  were  notified  during  the  month  in 
Salford,  and  3  in  Birkenhead ;  scarlet  fever  showed  the 
greatest  proportional  prevalence  in  Barrow-in-Furness, 
Burton-upon-Trent,  Leicester,  Reading,  and  Rotherham ; 
diphtheria  in  Burton-upon-Trent  and  Portsmouth  ;  and 
enteric  fever  in  Edinburgh,  Nottingham,  and  Portsmouth. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

SOCIETY   OF  MEDICAL   OFFICERS   OF 

HEALTH. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Society  was  held  at  I  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  on  Friday,  May  15,  T.  Orme  Dudfield,  M.D., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  referred  to  the  recent  legal  decisions  with 
regard  to  the  burning  of  bricks  in  proximity  to  inhabited 
dwelling-houses  (see  p.  589),  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
letter  should  be  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  suggesting  that  this  trade  should  now  be  brought 
under  regulations  when  carried  on  near  dwelling-houses. 

The  Etiology  of  Go!tre. 

Dr.  Thursfield  read  a  paper  on  the  *  Etiology  of 
Goitre  in  England.  *  The  author  stated  that  his  attention 
was  first  directly  drawn  to  the  matter  some  three  years 
ago,  in  consequence  of  being  requested  by  a  sanitary 
authority  to  inquire  into  an  epidemic  prevalence  of  goitre 
amongst  the  children  in  some  schools.  The  undoubted 
epidemic  nature  of  the  disease  was  so  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  etiological  views  almost  universally  given  in 
the  text-books  on  medicine  that  he  was  led  to  extend  his 
inquiries.  After  referring  to  the  official  definition  of  goitre 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  as  *  £nlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  endemic  m  certain  mountainous  districts,  but 
not  limited  to  them,*  he  stated  that  the  primary  causes  of 
goitre  were  climatic,  physiological,  including  sex,  heredity, 
&c.,  industrial,  dietetic,  neurotic,  and  strumous  diathesis. 
Climatic  influence  is  the  chief  factor,  and  the  endemic 
prevalence  of  goitre  is  not  found  at  much  less  altitude 
than  is  indicated  by  a  fall  in  the  column  of  mercury  equal 
to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  this  diminished  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  together  with  the  climbing  of  hills, 
leading  to  sudden  alterations  in  the  circulation.  Of  the 
thyroid  gland  little  is  known,  save  its  anatomical  struc- 
ture, and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  of  all  the  glands  of 
the  body  which  we  can  see  or  feel,  it  is  most  prone  to  and 
most  capable  of  alteration  in  volume,  and  it  is  to  this 
peculiarity  that  goitre  is  due.  That  goitre  is  frequently 
entitled  to  be  called  an  industrial  disease  he  had  no 
doubt.  Carrying  weights  on  the  head  or  otherwise,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  cerebral  circulation  is  a  most  potent 
contributing  cause.  With  regard  to  dietetic  influence,  he 
was  disposed  to  think  that  in  some  ol  V\ift\ocaX\V\tsvj«Xsx 


containing  iron  was  certainly  a  factor  in  the  prodvctjoii  of 
the  disease.  He  believed  thatjendemic  gottre  is  diappes- 
ing  in  England,  owing  chiefly  to  the  disuse  of  the  pnictn 
of  carrying  weights  on  the  head. 

Discussion. 

The  President,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Thursfield  for  his  very  interesting  paper,  observed  thai,  ia 
all  probability,  many  of  those  present  would  be  in  the 
same  position  with  himself  in  having  only  a  theoRtial 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  He  appealed^  to  the 
country  members  present  to  favonr  the  Soaety  with  their 
experiences,  whether  confirmatory  or  otherwise,  ofthe 
views  of  Dr.  Thursfield,  whose  paper  would  font  n 
interesting  item  in  the  next  volume  of  the  '  TrBnsactioa&' 

Dr.  T.  Moore  said  that  his  experience  in  WoftesterAiie 
was  that  goitre  was  very  prevalent  there ;  he  came  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  Dr.  Thursfield,  that  the  majciitjof 
the  cases  were  attributable  to  the  women  carrying  weights 
on  their  heads,  and  he  concluded  that  the  weight  mK 
interfere  with  the  circulation.  Other  medical  mea  to 
whom  he  mentioned  the  cases  came  to  the  same  coodasiQiL 
There  was  not  a  great  amount  of  saline  matter  in  the 
water  they  drank  and  there  was  a  little  iron,  bat  he  had  no 
opinion  on  this  point.  In  India,  where  both  sezs 
carried  weights  upon  their  heads,  the  disease  was  veiy 
prevalent 

Dr.  Seaton  asked  if  the  reader  of  the  paper  had  hid 
any  experience  in  Derbyshire,  because  he  thought  that  ia 
the  hilly  districts  of  that  county  the  disease  would  be 
noticed.  He  had  frequently  observed  the  people  canyiB{ 
weights  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  where  goitre  was  most 
marked.  He  had  no  recollection  of  seeing  in  the  text- 
books the  carrying  of  weights  as  a  probable  cause  of  gohie, 
nor  had  he,  when  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  heard  this 
point  referred  to,  but  at  the  same  time  it  occurred  to  hia 
that  the  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Thursfield  was  a  very 
possible  and  probable  one. 

Mr.  Murphy  asked  whether  Dr.  Thursfield  conld 
inform  the  society  whether  goitre  occurred  as  freqneatly 
amongst  men  as  women  in  India,  and  observed  that  bocti 
sexes  in  that  country  carry  weights  on  their  heads. 

Dr.  Thursfield,  in  reply,  said  he  was  surprised  that 
his  paper  had  been  received  with  so  little  oppositkn. 
Dr.  Aitken,  whom  he  knew  well,  used  to  refer  to  goitre 
as  an  Indian  disease,  but  without  any  connection  with 
carrying  weights  on  the  head.  Goitre  in  India  was  as 
common  in  the  male  as  in  the  female.  He  was  gratified 
to  find  that  carrying  weights  on  the  head  as  a  contribntoiy 
cause  had  been  noticed  by  someone  else,  but  he  beliefcd 
that  goitre  arose  from  no  single  cause. 

DiARRHCEA  AT  SETTLE. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Atkinson  read  a  paper  on  an  epidemic  of 
diarrhoea  which  prevailed  in  the  rural  district  of  Settk 
during  October  and  November  of  last  year.  From  Oct.  $ 
to  Nov.  5,  218  cases  occurred  in  120  houses,  188  in  Settle 
and  30  in  Giggleswick  ;  up  to  Oct.  18  two  or  three  6e^ 
cases  occurred  every  day,  but  after  that  they  increased,  otit 
on  Oct.  23  as  many  as  27  fresh  persons  were  aittacked ;  after 
this  date  the  epidemic  rapidly  declined,  and  00  the  29th 
ceased.  The  chief  symptoms  were :  rigor,  headache, 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  stools 
often  containing  mucus  or  blood  ;  delirium  and  hiocoogh 
occurred  in  the  worst  cases.  The  disease  lasted  fnn  a 
few  hours  to  a  fortnight,  and  there  was  a  tendeoqr  t<^ 
relapse.  The  large  majority  of  persons  who  were  attacked 
were  over  five  years  of  age.  It  was  possible  to  eliminate 
the  sewerage  system,  and  all  articles  of  food  hot  water. 
The  chief  water  supply  is  obtained  from  ^mngs  frooi 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  a  reservoir,  but  my  he 
supplied  to  the  tO¥m  without  entering  the  reservoir,  tMty 
nine  houses  being  always  thus  supplied,  it  has  abo  ft 
supplemental  supply  only  to  be  used  in  case  of  emaceDcr; 
^\>\<&bxx«s  commences  in  hi^  land  at  the  oocaer  of  afieli 
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where  it  receives  the  overflow  from  two  cattle-troughs 
which  are  supplied  from  a  spring  higher  up.  On  Oct.  13 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  was  at  its  lowest  point,  and 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  growth  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  Oct.  14  the  supplemental  supply  was  received. 
The  troughs  referred  to  were  surrounded  with  manure, 
which  would  percolate  into  the  stream.  On  Oct.  24  the 
water  was  supplied  direct,  and  not  through  the  reservoir, 
which  was  found  full  of  slimy  green  vegetable  matter.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  water  of  the  reservoir  was  polluted 
throughout ;  that  on  Oct.  14  it  received  an  additional 
polluted  supply ;  and  that  on  Oct.  24  the  reservoir  was  no 
longer  used.  These  dates  correspond  with  the  increase  and 
termination  of  the  outbreak,  allowing  four  days  as  incu- 
bation period.  Corroborative  evidence  that  the  water 
supply  was  responsible  for  the  outbreak  is  to  be  found  in 
the  facts  that  of  those  attacked  all  but  eleven  persons  had 
been  known  to  receive  their  water  from  the  reservoir,  and 
the  latter  might  have  drunk  the  water  at  other  houses  ; 
again,  the  twenty-nine  houses  supplied  directly  from  the 
nmiigs  escaped,  together  with  the  180  inhabitants  of  the 
Giggles  wick  Grammar  School,  and  the  residents  in  a 
number  of  other  houses  who  had  private  supplies. 

Discussion. 
The  President,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, said  he  thought  he  had  proved  his  case,  but  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  no  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  had 
previously  been  traced  to  a  polluted  water  supply. 
Specific  pollution  of  water  often  originated  epidemics  of 
enteric  fever.  This  had  been  the  case  recently  at  Kidder- 
aodnster,  where  pollution  of  water  by  sewage  simply  had 
previously  given  rise  to  febrile  attacks  of  a  non-specific 
character.  In  London  there  was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no 
cause  to  attribute  epidemic  or  endemic  disease  to  the  use 
of  water  except  in  the  well-known  instances  of  cholera. 
Other  disease  in  single  households  had  been  occasioned  by 
neglect  of  cleanliness  in  regard  to  the  cistern,  and  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  recorded  cases  of 
dtarrhceal  disease  traced  to  a  polluted  water  supply. 

Dr.  Thursfield  knew  of  cases  of  local  epidemics  pio- 
ceeding  from  water,  but  he  hadsome  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  the  disease  really  was.  He  was,  however,  fortunate 
hi  making  a  post  mortem  in  one  case  when  he  found 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  ;  several  outbreaks  of  diarrhoea 
had  come  under  his  experience  in  which  well-marked 
cases  of  typhoid  occurred.  He  did  not  think  any  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  analysis,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm 
was  done  by  analysts  in  reporting  water  to  l?e  pure  which 
was  really  unwholesome. 

Mr.  Cassal  said  that  anal3rsts  themselves  were  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  so  little  value  was  attached  to  their  reports  ; 
for  instance,   Mr.  Allen's  report  on  the  water  at  Settle 
stated  that  the  loss  in  the  solid  constituents  on  ignition 
was  2*24  grains  per  gallon,  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
changes  undergone  during  ignition.     Again,  it  was  said 
that  the  free  ammonia  was  0*2,  and  the  albuminoid  ci 
per  million,  and  that  these  results  *  corresponded  uniformly 
with  those  characteristic  of  a  pure  water.*    Such  a  water 
was  highly  suspicious  and  ought  to  have  been  submitted 
to  microscopic  and  cultivation  tests.     Mr.  Cassal,  in  con- 
clusion, expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  water  analysis 
was  of  the  greatest  value  when  due  regard  was  had  for  the 
method  of  collection  and  analysis,  and  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  results. 

Dr.  Seaton  thought  that  no  one  ought  to  give  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  purity  of  a  water  supply  unless  he  had  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  district.  He  had  known 
many  cases  of  disease  caused  by  the  action  of  one  public 
analjrst  in  reporting  an  impossibility,  viz.,  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  was  a  week  before  his  examination. 
The  speaker  concluded  by  referring  to  Mr.  Wanklyn*s 
report  on  the  water  supply  to  the  Leek  Workhouse  which 
pflissed  through  a  peaty  neighbourhood  and  gave  some 
people  diarrhoea  whenever  they  first  drank  it. 

Mr.    Atkinson  briefly  replied  that    the  symptoms  of 


tjrphoid  fever  appeared  to  him  to  be  distinct  from  those 
of  dysenteric  diarrhoea.  The  symptoms  exhibited  were 
characteristic  of  the  latter  affection,  and  the  fact  that  the 
outbreak  was  traced  to  the  water  supply  pointed  to  a 
specific  contamination  of  the  water.  If  he  had  been  at 
home  at  the  time  he  would  have  taken  other  samples 
of  water  for  cultivation,  and  would  have  acquainted  the 
analyst  with  the  surroundings.  He  believed  that  vegetable 
organic  matter  in  water  occasionally  produced  diarrhoea. 


THE  ANTWERP   EXHIBITION. 

(From  our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Revisiting  this  Exhibition  a  month  after  it  had  been 
opened,  I  found  it,  both  internally  and  externally,  far  from 
complete.  The  fa9ade  was  still  without  features,  except  such 
contortions  as  great  patches  of  boarding,  stucco,  or  stone- 
coloured  canvas  on  brick  and  iron  foundations  and  walls 
could  give.  No  doubt,  when  all  the  stuccoing,  patching, 
and  plastering  is  done  there  will  be  a  pretty  presentable 
view  of  thatmuch  mingling  of  many  styles  in  which  Belgian 
architects  indulge.  With  more  iron  and  glass  much  better 
could  have  been  done,  and  done  at  once ;  the  great  ad- 
vantage about  the  style  of  exhibition  building  which 
Joseph  Paxton  invented  being  that  the  ornamental  and 
useful  were  cast  pretty  simultaneously  and  much  in  the 
same  mould,  and  put  up  together,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
building  would  be  utilised  it  lacked  little  but  paint  for  full 
completion.  The  Belgians  have,  it  is  true,  put  a  good 
deal  of  iron  into  their  Antwerp  Exhibition  building,  but 
they  are  spending,  and  for  weeks  will  have  to  spend,  much 
time  and  much  money  in  hiding  it.  This  is  very  manifest 
in  an  immense  triumphal  arch  which  is  being  erected  in 
front  of  the  principal  entrance.  This  arch  is  surmounted 
with  a  great  open  globe,  to  represent  the  whole  world,  the 
industries  of  which  are  so  largely  represented  within  the 
main  building.  The  framework  is  of  iron,  the  globe  in- 
cluded. All  but  the  globe,  however,  is  being  covered  in. 
Rather  clumsy  imitation  rockery  is  being  grouped  about 
the  base  of  each  pillar  or  buttress  of  the  arch,  to  form 
cascades  and  waterfalls,  the  upper  of  its  two  great  limbs 
and  the  arch  itself  being  covered  with  planks,  which  are 
to  be  wrapped  in  stucco  clothing  of  Greek,  Roman,  By- 
zantine, and  Renaissance  art,  with  a  little  Egyptian 
thrown  in,  such  as  make  such  a  strange  appearance  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Brussels.  The  great  globe  will  be 
gilt  and  coloured,  and  flaunting  flags  will  make  it  visible 
for  miles  on  the  great  broad  river  which  connects  Antwerp 
with  the  sea,  and  for  miles  on  the  great  fiat  land  round 
about. 

But  the  cascades  and  the  waterfalls  will  be  a  great  treat 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who  never  knew  a  fountain 
until  this  Exhibition  came.  Before  the  arch  a  great  foun- 
tain plays,  smaller  ones  add  their  picturesque  sprays,  and 
when  the  cascades  come  into  play,  the  display  of  water- 
work  will  be  a  local  wonder  indeed.  The  astonishment  of 
uninitiated  visitors  is  great  at  learning  on  entering  the 
main  building  that  all  this  water  is  put  in  motion  by  two 
little  Pulsometers,  and  that  all  is  arranged  in  so  simple  a 
manner  that  a  little  water  and  a  little  steam  make  all  this 
display  at  a  very  small  cost.  Ten  years  ago  few  persons 
knew  what  was  meant  by  the  word  Pulsometer,  and  now 
it  is  fast  becoming  a  household  word,  and  contributing 
largely  to  health  and  wealth  as  well  as  adornment.  The 
idea  of  the  Pulsometer  is  scarcely  novel,  for  since  the  first 
application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  there  were  ever 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  how  best,  by  the  reciprocal 
expansion  and  condensation  of  steam,  to  raise  water  ;  but 
the  comparatively  recent  Aquameter  of  the  United  States 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  effort,  until  Messrs. 
M.  Neuhaus  and  J.  C.  Hodgkin  brought  out  the  Pulsometer 
in  London.  That  firm  became  the  Pulsometer  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Limited.  In  1880  Mr.  Neuhaus  went  to 
Berlin  and  opened  Pulsometer  works  there,  and  the  pulso- 
meters  at  work  and  on  view  at  Antwerp  are  furnished  by 
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him.  They  form  a  very  interesting  exhibit,  and  manifest 
the  principal  advantage  of  the  system — that  of  maximum 
strength  and  duration  of  force  with  a  minimum  consump- 
tion of  steam,  and  the  power  of  easily  raising  muddy  water 
and  thick  liquids  to  a  ^reat  height.  The  illustrations  of 
the  advantages  of  the  system  in  mine,  dock,  and  excava- 
tion drainage  are  plain  and  satisfactory. 

To  the  attractions  of  the  fountains  are  fast  being  added 
that  of  flowers,  and  the  most  famous  florists  of  Belgium 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  what  not  long  ago  was  a 
sandy  desert  smile  with  floral  beauty. 

Unlike  most  Continental  exhibitions,  there  are  here  few 
separate  and  particular  exhibits  or  exhibition  buildings  in 
the  open  grounds,  but  there  are  plenty  of  handsome 
erections  for  providing  for  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
visitors  of  all  nations.  What  is  most  surprising,  too,  is 
that  provisions  are  to  be  had  of  the  best  quality  at  the 
lowest  of  prices.  There  is  less  provision  here,  however, 
than  at  any  Continental  exhibition  I  have  visited  for  the 
sale  of  non-alcoholic  fluids.  It  is  clear  from  what  is  to  be 
seen,  as  well  within  as  without  the  grounds,  that  the  good 
folks  of  Antwerp  prefer  beer  and  wine  to  coffee,  so  much 
so  that  at  more  than  one  caf^  I  found  coffee  was  not  to  be 
had.  The  numerous  intimations  in  refreshment -house 
windows  that  whisky,  brandy,  and  stout  are  to  be  had 
within,  imply  that  most  of  the  examples  of  the  genus 
homo  seen  in  Antwerp  from  England  are  not  of  a  teetotal 
character. 

Not  content,  however,  with  providing  that  refreshments 
should  be  cheap  and  good  within  the  grounds  of  the 
Exhibition,  its  managers  appointed  a  Lodgings  Committee, 
which  soon  had  a  list  of  something  like  1,500  'lodgings 
to  let,'  at  all  prices,  from  15  francs  to  i  franc  50  centimes 
a  day.  Every  place  was  visited  before  being  put  upon  the 
list,  and  was  classified  according  to  accommodation  and 
comfort.  Ttie  Lodging  Office  is  plainly  to  be  seen  at  the 
railway  station  by  the  passenger  as  he  alights  from  his 
train. 

To  supplement  this  provision  for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  visitors,  the  committee  went  a  step  further, 
and  obtaining  from  the  Municipality  the  use  of  the  old 
Athenee  turned  it  into  a  People's  Hotel,  where  500  beds 
are  provided  at  one  franc  a  night,  light  and  attendance 
included  !  To  provide  for  the  health  of  the  lodgers  two 
physicians  are  attached  to  this  establishment,  and  furnish 
a  daily  report  as  to  its  sanitary  condition.  The  reaction 
of  these  arrangements  upon  the  hotel  keepers  is  one  of  the 
most  salutary  character.  They  early  leagued  together  to 
make  hotel  rates  as  high  as  they  were  during  the  exhibition 
at  Amsterdam  two  years  ago,  but  soon  found  that  if  they 
persevered  in  the  face  of  the  Exhibition  Committee's 
lodging  movement  they  would  soon  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do. 

With  the  magnificent  boats  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Company  to  carry  him  across  the  sea  in  comfort  for  a  very 
low  price,  and  with  this  assurance  that  he  can  lodge  and 
live  in  Antwerp  more  cheaply  than  in  London,  any  one 
may  go  and  study  the  manifold  curiosities  of  that  old  city 
as  well  as  those  of  the  world's  art  and  industry  to  be 
found  in  its  great  exhibition,  for  a  trifle. 

It  is  a  great  Exhibition,  too ;  one  admirable  in  its 
extent,  arrangement,  and  contents,  well  worth  a  visit. 
What  may  be  called  the  great  nave  leading  from  the  main 
entrance  to  the  machine  hall  in  the  rear  is  cut  by  the  main 
gallery  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
though  here  and  there  there  are  yet  gaps  of  uncompleted 
exhibits,  one  has  but  to  stand  at  the  junction  of  the  four 
roads,  and  whichever  way  one  looks  there  is  a  glorious 
display  of  luxury,  wealth,  taste,  utility,  and  all  the 
wondrous  products  of  the  arts  of  peace  making  plenty. 
Here  within  view  of  the  eye  thus  centrally  placed  there 
has  been  keen  competition  between  Frenchmen  and 
Belgians  as  to  who  should  exhibit  the  finest  products  with 
the  most  tasteful  and  taking  display.  No  one  appears  to 
have  spared  expense,  and  all  have  brought  to  the  arrange- 
ment o[  their  goods  that  wealth  ol  tasl^  an^  \a\eol  fet 


exposition  only  to  be  found  on  the  Continent.  It  b 
wonderful  what  that  taste  and  talent  can  do.  The  Belg^a 
had  plenty  of  ill-looking  coal,  all  the  rough  accessories  q( 
the  coal  pit,  rude  iron  and  the  material  and  apparatus  i. 
iron  works  to  show,  and  have  disposed  them  in  such  form 
and  with  such  grace,  that  though  they  elbow  exhibits  of 
luxurious  art  in  furniture,  upholstery,  porcelain,  asd 
palatial  adornment,  there  is  nothing  in  them  incoogrsois 
or  out  of  place,  or  offisnding  the  eye,  even  though  it 
wander  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  where  Italy  in  geoenl 
and  Venice  in  particular  are  showing  their  wealth  of 
luxury  and  of  taste  in  all  the  wondrous  products  of  that 
sunny  land  of  art. 

It  struck  me  as  I  surveyed  the  interesting  scene  that  this 
fact  presented  a  lesson  for  health  and  life,  teaching  hov 
things  were  not  so  much  in  themselves  repugnant,  hot  as 
they  were  disposed  by  the  disposition  of  those  who  used 
them.  But  then  the  Exhibition  shows  what  Bishop  Hall 
found  years  ago  in  every  good  eye — that  it  can  only  see 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  turned  ;  and  I  am  free  :o 
confess  that  the  continental  eye  of  taste  that  has  made  ap 
the  charming  coup  d'ail  presented  by  the  Antwerp  Exhibi- 
tion, does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  much  turned  in  1 
sanitary  direction,  and  that,  judging  by  the  comparatifc 
paucity  of  health  exhibits,  and  the  multiplicity  of  others, 
continental  life  is  more  intent  upon  external  show  than 
internal  conservation. 

Still  I  was  felicitating  mjrself  in  the  great  gallery,  ad* 
mirably  proportioned  and  set  apart  for  the  display  of 
machinery  and  heavy  iron  products,  on  the  absence  of 
Krupp  and  all  material  of  war,  when  my  way  wa&  hirred 
by  the  struggles  of  a  little  army  of  labourers  to  haul 
in  a  monster  gun  sent  by  the  French.  This  cannoa 
comes  from  the  well-known  works  of  Cail  of  Paris. 
It  is  in  steel  and  of  the  calibre  of  34  centimetres,  i) 
II  metres  20  in  length,  and  weighs  37^  tons.  Its 
diameter  at  the  breech  is  I  '04,  and  at  the  powder  chamber 
245  millimetres.  The  projectile  to  be  used  varies  fram 
400  to  600  kilogrammes,  according  to  the  character 
of  its  internal  conformation,  and  will  contain  as  moch  as 
40  kilogrammes  of  compressed  gunpowder  ;  while  the 
charge  to  be  employed  varies  between  180  and  200  kilo- 
grammes. The  initial  velocity  of  the  shot  is  650  metres ; 
and  the  range  from  17  to  18  kilometres,  or  the  distance 
by  one  route  of  Versailles  from  Paris.  To  give  to  this 
cannon  of  34  metres  a  resistance  capable  of  snppoiting  the 
reaction  of  a  charge  of  1 80  kilogrammes,  a  peculiar  mode 
of  hooping  is  adopted,  which  its  inventor.  Colonel  de 
Bange,  distinguishes  as  biconical.  The  gun  is,  as  alreidj 
stat^,  of  steel,  and  four  rows  of  hoops  of  the  same  metal 
by  virtue  of  their  biconical  form  clamp  one  into  the  other, 
thus  giving  it  a  strength  and  range  which  it  is  said  00 
German  gun  of  the  same  calibre,  produced  at  a  much  greater 
cost,  can  claim.  This  gun,  and  the  allusion  of  its  investor 
and  maker  to  German  cannon,  constitute  the  only  exhibit 
that  disturbs  the  evidence  everywhere  present  at  the 
Antwerp  Exhibition  of  peace,  industry  and  true  progress 
in  continental  nations.  The  evidence  of  the  war  ^Krit  is 
in  all  other  respects  singularly  absent,  and  it  b  satisfactory 
to  know  that  not  only  is  there  no  Krupp  but  no  other 
German  gun  on  the  ground  to  reply  to  the  vaontofthis 
Paris  cannon  ;  and  that  the  French  war  authorities  them- 
selves pooh-pooh  the  pretensions  of  Messrs.  Baoge  and 
Cail  and  their  monster  cannon. 
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SANITARY    MATTERS    IN    FRANCE 

(From  our  Own  Corjiespon  dent.) 

M.  NocARD,  professor  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  AUist, 
has  recently  discovered  that  poultry  can  contract  taho^ 
culosis  from  human  beings.  A  fanner  at  ChireDtoa  hai 
in  his  employ  a  farm  servant  soff^Hng  from  phthisis.  I> 
order  to  find  him  work  that  w6i]^  not  try  his  stracth, 
this  man    had  the  care    of    the  poultiy.    He  fed  tke 
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birds,  gave  them  fresh  water,  &c.  He  coughed  con- 
stantly, and  expelled  a  considerable  quantity  of  expec- 
toration, which,  it  was  observed,  was  greedily  swallowed 
by  the  fowls.  Six  or  seven  weeks  alter  the  phthisical 
servant  had  care  of  the  poultry  yard,  two  of  its  denizens 
died.  Mortality  among  them  increased.  The  owner  sent 
a  fowl  to  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  where  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  lungs  and  liver  were  full  of  tubercles, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  greyish  yellow  colour. 
In  a  microscopical  preparation  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  bacilli.  All  the  fowls  were  killed,  and  the 
ppultry  yard  was  disinfected.  A  less  honest  farmer  would 
nave  sent  the  fowls  to  market,  a  probability  that  doubtless 
bas  been  and  will  be  realised.  As  it  is  supposed  that  the 
milk  of  cows  can  communicate  tuberculosis,  the  question 
arises  whether  tuberculous  fowls  are  not  dangerous  as 
articles  of  food. 

A  general  report  of  the  Municipal  Paris  Laboratory  has 
jnst  appeared.  This  laboratory  is  the  outcome  of  a  report 
made  by  M.  Dumas  in  1876,  when  he  urged  the  Prefecture 
of  tbe  Police  to  establish  a  test  office,  where,  by  paying  a 
small  sum,  every  purchaser  could  ascertain  that  wine  is 
not  artificially  coloured.  The  scheme  became  greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  laboratory  now  analyses  and  tests  all 
articles  of  food,  wines,  beer,  &c.  It  is  composed  of  four 
laboratories,  two  camera  obscura  offices,  a  room  for  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  among  which  are  a  gas-motor,  an 
electrical  machine,  a  turbine,  a  ventilator,  a  laboratory  for 
analysing  gas,  spectrum  analyses,  organic  analyses  and 
dialyses  and  distillation,  and  a  room  especially  arrarged 
for  microscopic  photography,  &c.  Qualitative  analyses 
are  gratis,  quantitative  analyses  are  paid  for  according  to 
a  fixed  tariff.  Besides  general  business,  the  laboratory 
makes  analyses  for  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  for  the 
Paris  Octroi,  for  hospitals  and  prisons,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  the  army. 

There  are  twenty  experts  attached  to  the  laboratory, 
wbo  perform  the  duties  of  inspectors  in  the  markets  and 
among  the  Parisian  tradesmen.  They  are  armed  with 
considerable  power,  and  can  destroy  adulterated  goods  on 
their  own  responsibility  immediately  adulteration  is  de- 
monstrated. If  the  goods  of  a  tradesman  are  suspected  to 
be  adulterated,  the  inspectors  have  the  right  to  seize  speci- 
mens. Since  the  laboratory  has  been  founded,  an  im- 
portant number  of  analyses  have  been  made  of  articles  of 
food,  wine,  beer,  cider,  milk,  butter,  coffee,  chocolate  ; 
also  drugs  and  diflferent  kinds  of  chemical  products.  The 
quantity  of  lead  used  in  tinning  and  in  soldering  the  cases 
containing  preserved  food  has  been  ascertained,  also  the 
proportion  of  salicylic  acid  added  to  articles  of  food. 
Sewage  has  been  analysed,  also  the  contents  of  the 
tirutUs  (the  receptacles  into  which  excrement  from  water- 
closets  i»  received),  the  air  of  the  sleeping  rooms  at  Alfort, 
cesspool-gases,  soil  from  cemeteries,  Seine  water,  and 
samples  of  water  used  for  drinking  purposes  sent  by  different 
communities.  Coloured  toys,  syrups,  articles  of  food 
coloured  by  means  of  copper  salts,  have  been  tested  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  nitrates ;  meat  examined  for 
trichinae.  The  milk  taken  from  the  bottles  used  in  the 
Paris  crkhes  has  also  been  examined,  and  the  influence  of 
different  kinds  of  food  on  cows'  milk  has  been  tested. 
Tbe  influence  exercised  by  the  Municipal  Laboratory  has 
diminished  the  dilution  of  wine  by  water. 

The  pupils  who  attend  the  sanitary  lectures  at  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Medicine  visit  every  Thursday,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Landouzy,  such  public  establishments  as  may 
be  useful  to  their  studies  on  sanitation.  They  have  visited 
the  laboratory  at  the  Pare  Montsouris,  where  MM. 
Marie- Davy  and  Miquel  showed  them  the  apparatus  and 
instruments  used  for  meteorological  observations.  The 
Cit^  barracks  and  the  Municipal  laboratory  will  be  visited 
by  Dr.  Landouzy's  pupils.  At  the  Laboratory  they  will 
observe  how  analyses  of  water  and  milk  are  made. 

Tbe  etiology  and  prophylaxis  of  scrofula  in  infants 
constitute  the  sul^ects  of  the  prize  essay  of  the  Commission 
d*Hygi^De  de  TEnfance.    M.  Marjolin,  in  his  report  to 


the  Academic  de  M^decine  on  the  essays  sent  in,  regretted 
that  the  authors  had  not  furnished  any  personal  observa- 
tions, but  had  principally  gathered  together  facts  for  the 
most  part  well  known.  M.  Marjolin  in  his  resuni^  of 
these  essays  stated  the  following  conclusions.  Scrofula  is 
most  often  hereditary.  When  directly  inherited  it  is  most 
dangerous.  Frequently  scrofula  is  induced  by  scanty  or 
improper  food,  long  and  painful  teething,  faulty  sanita- 
tion, unhealthy  dwellings,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  fevers. 
The  treatment  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  its  etiology, 
healthy  houses,  pure  air,  cleanly  habits,  and  a  sufficiency 
of  suitable  food. 

The  Academic  de  Medecine  has  awarded  the  prize  for 
essays  on  infani  sanitation  to  nine  competitors.  The  sum 
at  their  disposal  is  2,000  francs  (80/.).  This  is  divided  in 
sums  of  I, GOO  francs  (40/.)  to  Dr.  Segournet  de  Revin, 
500  francs  (20/.)  to  Dr.  Rousse ;  200  francs  (8/.)  to  Dr. 
Caradec  ;  200  francs  to  Dr.  Adrien.  Medals  were  given . 
to  other  candidates.  The  subject  of  the  essay  was  *  Faire 
connaitre  par  des  observations  precises  le  role  que  peut- 
jouer  dans  la  pathologic  infantile  le  travail  de  la  premiere 
dentition  * — *  Proof,  by  exact  study,  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  first  dentition  on  infantile  pathology.* 

Dr.  A.  J.  Martin  has  been  awarded  the  August e  Mon- 
binne  prize  of  4,000  francs  (160/.)  for  his  essay  on  Foreign 
Civil  Sanitary  Administration  ( *  I'Administration  sanitaire 
civil  k  I'etranger). 

Dr.  Benoist  de  Grandi^re  has  just  published  a  small 
book  on  hygiene,  entitled  'Notions  d'Hygiene.*  This 
volume  is  as  useful  and  as  modest  as  its  tide  indicates.  It 
is  specially  addressed  to  schoolmasters  and  pupils,  most 
of  whom  will  do  well  to  read  it.  It  has  already  reached  a 
fourth  edition. 

M.  Gaillet  and  M.  Huet  have  been  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  the  apparatus  they  have  invented  for  purifying 
water  used  in  factory  boilers.  The  water  is  first  mixed 
with  lime-water  in  order  to  change  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid,  is  dissolved 
into  an  insoluble  carbonate.  This  carbonate  is  pre- 
cipitated into  a  long  and  narrow  apparatus,  so  constructed 
to  save  space.  In  the  interior  of  this  apparatus  there  are 
a  series  of  diaphragms,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  ;  the 
water  rises  slowly  and  gradually  deposits  the  precipitate, 
which  accumulates  on  the  diaphragms  and  slides  down  to 
the  lower  angular  part  of  the  compartments,  whence  it  is 
easily  withdrawn  by  opening  a  tap  arranged  expressly. 
This  apparatus  is  much  admired  for  its  ingenuity,  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  of  great  use  in  factories. 

Dr.  Proust  is  appointed  to  replace  Dr.  Bouchardat  in 
the  Chair  of  Hygiene  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

An  article  entitled  *  Experiments  upon  the  Vitality  of 
the  Choleraic  Comma- Bacillus,*  by  MM.  W.  Nicati  and 
W.  Rietsch  (of  Marseilles)  forms  the  principal  contribu- 
tion to  the  kevue  d  ^Hygiitte  for  May.  The  authors  have 
already  answered  affirmatively  upon  the  question  of  the 
choleraic  nature  of  Koch's  comma-bacillus.  The  article 
in  question  contains  a  table  showing  the  comparative 
resistance  of  the  bacilli  to  various  disin^ctants. 

The  agents  were  employed  of  varying  strengths,  and  in 
each  case  the  solutions  were  examined  in  three  stages, 
after  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  minutes*  exposure  respectively. 

The  writers  examine  the  protective  influence  attributed 
by  M.  Koch  to  the  stomacn,  but  they  conclude  that  the 
eflects  obtained  are  to  be  attributed  simply  to  the  action  of 
the  acid  juices.  The  gastric  juices  being  always  rich  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  ought  to  kill  almost  instantly  the  bacilli 
contained  in  the  food  which  they  envelop.  If  this  is 
admitted,  we  shall  find  nothing  surprising  in  the  undoubted 
fact  that  those  adventurous  experimentalists  who  have 
swallowed  solid  choleraic  matter  (in  pilules,  for  example) 
should  not  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease. 

.The  authors  consider  that  if  the  same  matter  were 
taken  in  water,  and  on  an  empty  stomach,  the  result 
would  be  very  different ;  their  experience  leading  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  water  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
propagation  of  this  much-dreaded  epidemic. 
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A  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Soci^t^  de  M^decine 
Publique  informs  us  that  M.  le  Dr.  P.  Rodet  presented  to 
the  society  a  translation  of  *  A  Code  of  Rules  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Infectious  and  Contagious  Diseases/  lately 
published  by  the  London  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Schools  Association.  The  reading  of  this  paper  provoked 
a  considerable  amount  of  adverse  criticism,  to  which  we 
need  not  refer  in  detail,  as  the  discussion  is  adjourned 
for  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  it  will 
probably  be  resumed  with  considerable  liveliness. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  some  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  the  doctor's  inaccurate  translation.  He  has 
obviously  created  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  by  confusing  the 
three  words,  impetigo  (impetigo),  teigne  (scurf),  and 
herpes  tonsurans  (ringworm). 

The  attention  of  anti-vaccinators  is  directed  to  the 
following  figures.  The  town  of  Bordeaux  opened  a 
gratuitous  service  of  vaccination  on  Nov.  22,  1881.  The 
effect  of  this  in  reducing  the  number  of  deaths  from  small, 
pox  was  startling  in  the  extreme. 

1876  to  1878   585  deaths  from  small-pox. 

1879  to  1881    545        „        „        „ 

1882  to  1884  no        „        „        „ 


THE  NEW  CITY  HOSPITAL.   ANTWERP. 

By  U.  G.  Black,  F.R.C.S.E. 

The  New  City  Hospital,  with  circular  wards,  at  Antwerp, 
was  inaugurated  with  much  civic  ceremony  in  October  last. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Borgerhout  quarter,  in  the  north-east 
district  of  the  new  city,  outside  the  new  Boulevards,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  Rue  des  Images.  The  site  is  an  open 
one,  with  grounds  and  streets,  or  roads,  all  round  it,  so 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  free  ventilation.  The 
ground  on  which  the  hospital  is  built  is  an  oblong  square, 
with  length  north  and  south,  about  223  metres  or  731  feet, 
and  breadth  east  and  west,  about  192  metres  or  929  feet, 
with  an  estimated  total  contents  of  3  '89  hectares,  or  about 
10*50  English  acres. 

The  south  side  is  formed  by  the  Rue  des  Images,  the 
west  side  by  the  Rue  de  Lazareth,  the  north  side  by  the 
Rue  Boerhaave,  and  the  east  side  by  the  Rue  van  Helmont. 
The  hospital  is  placed  in  the  meridional  centre  of  the 
grounds,  with  administrative  offices  abutting  on  the  Rue  des 
Images  and  grand  entrance,  and  is  estimated  at  about 
190  metres  long  or  623  feet,  and  about  150  metres  broad, 
or  492  feet  outside  the  towers.  It  resembles  in  appearance 
one  of  the  old  Welsh  castles  of  the  Edwardian  era,  as 
Chepstow  or  Conway,  with  their  cylindrical  towers,  curtain 
walls  between  each,  and  square  barbicans  for  the  grand 
entrance.  The  walls  are  built  of  red  brick,  with  yellow 
sandstone  facings  and  mouldings,  while  the  conical  roofs 
of  the  towers  and  the  pent  roofs  of  the  other  buildings 
are  all  slated.  The  grounds  around  are  fenced  in  from 
the  streets  by  high  iron  railings,  resting  on  elevated  brick- 
work with  yellow  coping  stones,  and  with  ornamental 
brick  pillars  interposed  here  and  there,  and  the  space 
inside  is  kept  grassed,  and  laid  out  with  gravel  walks. 

On  approaching  the  building  the  first  thing  arresting  the 
attention  are  the  towers,  and  the  square  block  of  offices 
at  the  grand  entrance,  and  they  are  disposed  outside  the 
wall  or  enceinte  of  the  hospital,  three  on  each  side,  and 
two  at  the  north  end.  Each  tower  is  of  two  storeys,  with 
attic  and  basement  besides.  The  offices  are  of  three  storeys, 
and  the  connecting  corridors  of  two  storeys  all  round,  so 
that  communication  is  secured  continuously  everywhere  on 
the  same  levels.  On  entering  the  arch  of  the  carriage-way 
into  the  first  court,  the  chapel  is  to  be  seen  in  the  centre, 
facing  the  gate,  with  corridors  of  two  storeys  connecting 
it  with  the  corresponding  towers  at  the  sides.  Further 
on,  in  the  next  court,  are  situated  the  kitchen,  pharmacy, 
and  store  rooms  of  three  storeys,  in  a  central  block,  con- 
nected, as  before,  by  cross-corridors  to  the  corresponding 
towers  on  the  outside.  Still  further  back  lies  the  official 
and  medical  and  sister  residenliaty  ol  \\ittt  ?XoTt^,  taa'  * 


nected,  as  before,  with  corresponding  towers  on  the  out- 
side walls  by  two-f^torey  corridors.  Lastly,  at  the  ratk 
end  of  the  last  court  lie  the  hydropathic  or  bath  estabUi- 
ments,  connected  right  and  left  with  the  last  two  tovco 
by  lateral  internal  angled  corridors.  In  the  open  space 
at  the  north  side  of  the  hospital  grounds  is  a  sqort 
block  of  buildings,  with  tall  chimney,  for  the  hundr)*  or 
blanchisserie,  containing  steam  boilers  and  all  the  requisite 
machinery,  with  a  back  gate  leading  into  the  adjoiniag 
street. 

The  construction  of  each  tower  appears  to  be  simDir, 
and  therefore  a  description  of  one  may  suffice  for  all  As 
already  stated,  each  tower  is  circular,  opening  by  passa^ 
into  two  corresponding  corridors  inside  the  court.  Eiicb 
storey  or  ward  holds  twenty  beds  and  fittings,  which  are 
disposed  radially  round  the  circumference  of  the  room, 
and  with  a  window  between  every  bed.  In  the  centrt  of 
each  ward  is  a  round  glass-house  or  conning  tower,  for 
the  use  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  on  duty,  duly  fitted  ap 
with  tables,  chairs,  cupboards,  shelves,  and  telephones. 

The  ventilation  of  the  circular  wards  is  effected  prind- 
pally  by  artificial  means,  by  channels  carried  up  the  ceotrr 
of  the  towers,  conveying  the  di<;eased  air  outside  oo  tiie 
louvre  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower  roof.  They  ire 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  placed  round  the  walls,  aod 
there  are  no  open  fireplaces  anywhere. 

On  the  outside  of  the  tower  there  is  a  square  turret  or 
annexe,  attached  by  corresponding  small  corridor  to  tbe 
tower,  which  contains  lavatory,  baths,  closets,  and  bo( 
chamber.  On  the  inside  aspect  of  the  tower,  and  con-  | 
necting  it  with  the  enceinte,  is  a  covered  way  and  shot 
aimexe,  containing  two  private  or  solitary  wards,  docton' 
and  nurses',  and  visiting  rooms. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Grand  Bureau  in  frontlie$a 
square  house  or  block  of  two  storeys  connected  with  tbe 
general  enceinte  by  a  covered  way,  and  containing  tlte 
operating  theatre  and  instrument-rooms.  On  the  east  side, 
similarly  situated,  lies  the  mortuary  establishment,  ofi 
very  complete  and  modem  character,  comprising  n^rp 
with  sixteen  slabs,  necrotomy  room  with  two  siabi, 
laboratory  and  instrument  rooms. 

Beyond   this     lies    the    funeral   establishment,  litk 
coaches,   ambulance    carriages,     and    litters,   connected 
with  the  street  by  gate  for  the  exit  of  processions  aad 
burials.     The  chapel  is  of  course  a  Roman  Catholic  ooe, 
fitted  with  the  usual  altars,  shrines,  &c.,  and  is  provided 
with  gallery  all  round  for  the  use  of  the  sick  of  the  oppei 
or  second  floors,   opening  into  the  corresponding  otxi    | 
corridors,  and  towers  beyond  them  right  and  left    The 
kitchen  or  cuisine  is    fitted    up  with  the  most  modet* 
apparatus  for  cooking  in  all  its  branches.    There  are  bo 
open  fire-grates,  and  all  the  heating  is  done  by  fantases 
and  steam,  so  that  there  is  no  messing  with  ashes  and 
cinders. 

The  chief  cooking-range  is  placed  in  the  centre  oc 
the  hall,  with  descending  flue,  and  a  large  flat  pbte  on 
which  are  the  various  orifices  for  pans  and  kettles  for 
cooking.  Sec. ,  and  ovens  are  placed  at  the  sides.  Alon^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  further  on  is  the  apparatv 
for  boiling  the  soup  and  bouilli,  the  standard  diet  of  tbe 
sick,  in  large  kettles,  like  kettle-drums,  which  are  swoog 
on  horizontal  pivots  for  the  convenience  of  tumii^  over 
for  emptying  their  contents  into  the  cans  for  serrice  in  the 
wards.  These  kettles  are  heated  by  steam  admitted  into 
their  double  linings,  which  can  be  turned  on  or  off  in  e>^'h 
separate  drum  as  required,  and  no  special  furnace  i^r  flaes 
are  supplied  for  them.  Round  the  sides  of  the  big  kitchen 
are  disposed  other  and  smaller  steam-heated  apparatus  for 
making  various  other  articles  of  diet,  as  cotfee,  cocoa, 
vegetables,  potatoes,  puddings,  milk,  &c.  The  two  oihei 
smaller  kitchen  rooms  adjacent  are  intended  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  dietary  material,  and  its  allocation  to  its  nses. 
and  then  to  the  separation  and  distribotioa  of  the  variot^ 
articles  to  the  sick  wards.  Access  on  the  same  lefth  is 
had  along  the  different  cross  covered  ways  by  neiifi  ^ 
c&.magje$,  and  to  the  towers  and  apaitments. 
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There  are  also  in  this  central  building  accommodation 
for  the  dining  of  servants  and  nurses,  &c.,  and  for  the 
conversation  and  recreation  of  any  patients  who  are  able 
to  move  about. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  block,  and  looking  to  the 
third  court,  is  the  pharmaceutical  establishment  or  dis- 
pensary, where  there  is  a  finely  fitted-up  laboratory, 
together  with  store-rooms  and  offices — all  communicating 
with  the  central  cross  corridor. 

The  bathing  establishment  is  of  an  elaborate  character, 
and  fitted  up  with  the  most  modem  apparatus.  It  com- 
prises male  and  female  single  baths  (hot  and  cold), 
Turkish  apparatus  for  hot  and  moist  air,  douches  of  all 
sorts  (hot  and  cold),  massage  chamber,  and  various  requi- 
site offices  attached.  The  baths  are  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  levels  by  the  cross  covered  ways  at  the  north 
end  of  the  avenue,  going  to  the  last  of  the  towers. 

The  residential  building,  just  opposite  the  baths  in  the 
fourth  court,  is  of  three  storeys,  and  contains  offices  and 
private  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  resident  medical  staff  and 
other  officials  and  sisters. 

A  stroll  round  the  galleries  may  probably  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  lobbies  and  rooms 
all  round.  If  the  lower  gallery  be  entered  on  the  left  of 
the  grand  entrance,  it  will  be  found  to  be  well  lighted  on 
each  side  by  windows.  The  door  of  the  operating  theatre 
on  the  left  is  then  reached,  and  subsequently  the  cross 
gallery  leading  to  the  first  west  tower  and  to  the  chapel 
on  the  right  side.  The  circular  wards  can  be  entered 
from  here.  Passing  along  the  covered  way  and  its 
annexe,  containing  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  solitary  wards, 
the  visitor  passes  round  the  central  glass  tower  inside, 
returning  into  the  grand  gallery.  He  next  passes  north 
on  to  the  next  cross  corridor  leading  to  the  second  west 
tower,  with  its  circular  ward  on  one  side  and  the  kitchen 
on  the  other,  which  may  also  be  visited,  as  before  de- 
tailed. 

Passing  on  still  further  along  the  main  gallery,  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  corriders  of  the  third  west  tower 
and  the  residentiary  are  reached  ;  and  going  on  beyond 
this  a  little  brings  the  visitor  to  an  angle  in  the  passage 
turning  to  the  right.  Here  he  meets  with  the  door  leading 
on  the  left  into  the  fourth  tower,  with  its  circular  ward  ; 
and,  lastly,  at  the  far  end  (north)  he  reaches  the  bathing 
establishment.  Passing  through  this,  he  enters  the  Eastern 
Grand  Gallery,  and  notices  similar  doors  and  cross  corridors 
as  he  walks  along  south  as  seen  on  the  west  gallery, 
proceeding  to  the  four  towers  on  the  east  side,  and  the 
residentiary,  kitchen,  and  chapel  in  the  courts,  till  he 
arrives  at  the  entrance  of  the  Morgue,  lying  on  the  left, 
and  lastly,  the  grand  entrance  at  the  gate.  There  are 
flights  of  stairs  at  different  select  positions  in  the  cross 
corridors,  leading  up  to  the  second  storeys  of  the  galleries 
above,  which  are  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  lower  ones, 
and  give  access  to  the  second  storeys  of  all  the  towers  out- 
side, and  of  all  the  buildings  inside  the  courts,  but  differ  in 
being  open  above  to  the  air.  The  towers  themselves 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  6 1  feet  in  diameter 
inside,  and  36  feet  in  height  of  walls  inside,  i.e,  they 
are  nearly  about  half  square  cylinders,  and  would  have 
therefore  above  105,192  cubic  feet  of  capacity  en  masse ^ 
and  2,922  square  feet  in  area.  Now  as  there  are  20 
beds  in  each  circular  ward  of  the  tower,  this  estimate 
will  give  to  each  bed  a  gross  amount  of  2,629  cubic  feet 
of  space,  including  everything.  The  total  accommodation 
for  the  sick  in  the  whole  towers  will  amount  to  40  x  8  »  320 
beds,  but  as  there  are  2-4  extra  beds  to  each  ward,  the 
grand  total  will  probably  be  nearer  350  beds  altogether. 

The  staff  of  attendants  must  be  very  numerous  to 
manage  such  extensive  premises  efficiently,  as  there 
would  be  8  nurses  to  each  tower,  or  64  total ;  and  doctors, 
apothecaries,  clerks,  bathmen,  cooks,  storemen,  laundry- 
men,  &c.,  must  bring  up  the  total  number  of  adminis- 
tratives  to  150  at  the  nearest  estimate. 

It  mav  be  submitted  in  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
that  edifices  on  the  Edwaidlan  castle  pcinciple  could  only 


be  applicable  to  horizontal  flat  sites  of  ground, 
at  Carnarvon,  and  Conway,  in  North  Wales,  and 
unsuited  for  sloping  or  hilly  situations. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  circular  wards  wi 
less  ground  and  space  than  the  rectangular  war 
same  number  of  beds,  as  the  latter  would  reqi 
over  80  feet  long  for  the  10  beds  a  side,  an 
breadth  of  60  feet,  a  height  of  36  feet,  an  are 
square  feet,  and  a  capacity  in  the  gross  of  162, 
feet  for  the  two  wards. 

However,  in  the  case  of  this  new  hospital, 
of  ground  space   for   sick  wards  has  been  disc 
increased  space  devoted  to  administrative  builc 
interior  courts,  so  that  the  total  ground  taken  u 
greater  than  in  the  older  establishments.     But 
advantage  secured  by  this  modern  method  of  c 
pends  upon  the  complete  isolation  of  wards, 
access  afforded  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  and 
external  ventilation  which  is  provided. 


HOUSING  THE   WORKING  CLASSEf 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Armstrong  coi 
interesting  supplement  on  the  sanitary  condition  0 
Street  (West)  and  Back  George  Street.  It  appe 
the  excellent  plans  accompanying  the  report,  ai 
unfortunately  we  are'unable  to  reproduce)  that  the 
ment  of  the  houses  is  rather  peculiar.  The  block 
ings  is  placed  between  two  streets,  each  house 
stories  in  height  and  has  one  frontage  t  owards  ea( 
On  the  ground  floor  there  are  two  entrance  doon 
each  frontage)  connected  by  a  through  passage, 
are  two  living  rooms  on  this  floor  with  a  stee 
flight  staircase  between  them  at  right  angles 
passage.  The  staircase  terminates  on  the  first  fl 
a  small  landing,  and  doors  on  either  side  of  tl 
open  into  two  living  rooms.  Each  of  the5»e  livinj 
as  also  each  of  those  on  ground  floor,  is  providet 
window  and  fireplace.  Each  first-floor  living  roo 
into  a  small  bedroom  having  a  window  but  no  fii 

The  basement  tenements  are  approached  by  fl 
steps  in  the  back  and  front  areas,  and  consist  of 
room  entered  from  the  area,  and  a  small  bedroom 
from  the  living  room.  Each  room  has  a  wind< 
the  living  rooms  have  fireplaces.  The  water  cloa 
for  the  entire  building),  ashpits,  and  coal  cellars,  < 
placed  under  the  footways,  and  approached  from  th 
Each  building,  it  will  be  seen,  consists  of  two  tei 
of  two  rooms  each  in  the  basement,  two  tenement 
room  each  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  tenements 
rooms  each  on  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  Armstrong  considers  that  the  greatest  dt 
these  houses  is  that  of  insufficient  ventilation,  due  I 
causes,  i,e.  position,  structure,  and  capacity  of  rocK 

The  position  of  the  basement  tenements,  place 
to  back,  renders  through  ventilation  impossible, 
the  water-closets  and  ashpits  are  placed  in  the 
encumbered  areas  which  light  these  rooms,  their 
tions  are  drawn  through  the  windows  and  doors  t 
the  fireplaces  of  the  living  rooms.  These  evib 
tensified  by  the  small  size  of  the  rooms.  The  liritt 
average  12  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  the  bedrooms  aboat  81 
by  15  ft.,  and  the  height  varies  from  8  ft  toSf 
Thus  the  former  rooms  contain  each  about  i,45< 
feet,  and  the  latter  about  1,050  cubic  feet. 

The  bedrooms  having  no  fireplaces  are  typic 
amples  of  what  the  report  designates  as  *  well-roo« 
rooms  having  no  other  openings  than  door  and  « 
both  of  these  being  placed  at  the  same  comer  of 
narrow  apartment,  which  is  badly  ventilated  evefl 
door  and  window  are  open,  because  the  air  eota 
one  aperture  passes  directly  out  by  the  other,  1 
stagnant  the  atmosphere  of  three-quarters  of  the  roc 

On  the  first  floor  the  bedrooms  are  also  '  wdN 
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iced  back  to  back,  no  through  ventilation  is 

years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
n  of  the  rooms  by  certain  structural  altera- 
;  proposed  to  convert  each  pair  of  back-to- 
nements  into  one  dwelling.  This  proposal 
it  in  three  instances  only. 
tive  required  was  to  make  an  opening  from 
3f  the  *  well -room*  into  the  kitchen,  either 
\  the  door  to  that  end,  or  by  putting  in  an 
lator  there.  It  will  be  evident  that  either  of 
is  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  only  ventilation 
that  of  interchange  of  air  between  the  two 
mitary  arrangement  under  all  circumstances, 
r  bad  in  case  of  infectious  disease  in  the 
enty-eight  cases  of  cellar  *  well-rooms  *  the 
I  the  position  of  the  doors,  and  in  as  many 
/  ventilators  were  introduced.  In  eleven 
ing  has  b'jen  done. 

tion  of  the  *  well-rooms'  on  the  first  floor 
lined  by  an  opening  from  the  dead  end  of 
lircase,  which  was  itself  to  be  lighted  and 
m  the  roof.  A  swing  sash  in  the  wall 
J  room  and  staircase  was  to  ventilate  the 
;ive  additional  light  to  the  latter.  These 
e  proposed,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
carried  out.  The  attempt  to  ventilate  the 
cannot  be  called  a  success,  owing  to  the 
)f  the  staircases  ;  currents  of  cold  air  blew 
pants  of  the  bedrooms  through  the  newly- 
s,  which  were  speedily  papered  over.  In 
Armstrong  very  reasonably  points  out,  the 
)  small  to  allow  of  their  being  ventilated 
nfort  to  the  occupants, 
jr  defects  in  the  dwellings  are  described,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  from  various  diseases  is 
1  the  death-rate  of  the  borough,  to  the  detri- 
rmer,  as  may  be  imagined, 
itions  insisted  on  some  four  years  since  have 
mproved  the  dwellings,  Mr.  Armstrong  pro- 
iical  changes,  of  which  the  following  is  his 

should    be  done  away  with    as    human 

Qoms  'on  the  first  floors  are  too  small  for 
ments,  and  are  incapable  of  proper  ventila- 
hould  be  thrown  into  the  day  rooms,  which 
tenements  of  one  room  each,  suitable  for 
;  or  the  two  small  tenements  on  each  flat 
ted  into  one  of  good  size, 
tion  of  staircases  and  passages  should  be 
e  way  proposed  in  i88o. 
and   sinks   should   be    provided    for   each 

ble  that  the  privies  and  ashpits  should  be 
:h  in  favour  of  some  more   rapid  form   of 

such  as  either  ash-closets  after  the  Notting- 
or    water-closets    with   removal   of  ashes, 

be  found  most  practicable. 

of  water-closets,  drains,  sinks,  &c.,  should 

the  usual  manner. 

jted  so  largely  from  this  able  report  that  we 
lefc  in  which  to  reproduce  the  author's  very 
:s  concerning  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
ipply  to  each  tenement  of  such  dwellings. 


DWELLINGS.     SEWARD     STREET, 
ST.   LUKE'S,  E.C. 

Two-room  Tenements. 

1  Central  Dwellings  Co.,  of  57  Conduit 
er  Square,  are  meeting  an  undoubted  want 
uildings  for  those  workers  who  cannot  and 
•  from  their  spher§  of^ daily  labour.  Not- 
he  concessions   whiclf  have  already  been 


made  (not  without  pressure  being  brought  to  bear)  by  the 
various  railway  companies,  the  travelling  facilities  are  by 
no  means  all  that  the  working  class  require,  and  to  give 
all  that  is  demanded  would  entail  considerable  inter- 
ference with  a  large  section  of  the  community  who  are 
entitled  to  by  their  position  and  are  prepared  to  pay  for  a 
certain  amount  of  exclusiveness  in  their  daily  journeys.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of  working 
men  insist  upon  living  in  a  central  position,  and  like  to  be 
able  to  get  to  their  homes  at  irregular  and  uncertain 
hours,  and  many  a  man  with  a  small  family  prefers  to  live 
in  two  rooms  in  central  London  rather  than  occupy  three 
rooms  in  the  suburbs.  Again,  there  are  many  widows  and 
single  women  who  are  compelled  to  live  in  a  position  from 
whence  they  can  more  readily  go  in  search  of  the  piece- 
work for  different  manufacturers  and  employers,  and  to 
whom  one  or  two  extra  railway  journeys,  however  short, 
would  often  mean  a  serious  waste  of  time  and  opportuni- 
ties.     Bearing  this  in   mind,  the  directors  have   wisely 
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determined  to  provide,  not  only  the  regulation  three-room 
tenements,  but  also  single  rooms  and  two-room  tenements, 
this   latter  description   being  the  subject  of  our  present 
illustration.     These  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Seward  Street,  St.  Luke's,  E.C.,  and  the  some- 
what unusual  feature  of  a  private  balcony  to  each  tenement 
calls  for  a  passing  remark  cs  evincing  the  interest  taken  in 
consulting  the  wants  of  tenants  who  can  readily  and  practi- 
cally appreciate  the  results  of  such  forethought.  Even  in  the 
better  quarters  of  London,  during  the  fine  weather,  the  bal- 
conies and  spaces  over  the  porticoes  are  much  used  by  the 
inhabitants  who  have  no  ready  access  to  the  squares  and 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  a  balcony  of  the  description  shown  can  be  made  to 
serve  a  like  useful  purpose,  more  particularly  as  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  not  being  open  at  the  top,  but  is 
formed  in  a  sort  of  recess.    The  water-closet,  too,  is  cut 
off"  from  the  rooms,  which,  from  a  sanitary  point,  is  un- 
deniably an  important  feature.    A  scullery,  or  wash-house, 
with  coppers  and  sinks,  common  to  four  such  tenements, 
is  provided  on  each  floor,  entered  from  the  same  landing 
which  gives  access  to  the  living-room.     Over  the  entrance 
door  to  each  set  will  be  a  swing  fanlight  for  ventilation, 
this   being  a   point  of  construction  which  has    hitherto 
escaped  the  attention  of  most  builders,  and  the  directors 
of  the  company   have  determined  to  introduce  ideas  of 
comfort  and  sanitary  well-being  which,  apparently  slight 
in  theory,   are  of  great  practical  value  in   reality,   and 
although  not  expensive  in  the  first  place,  are  often  over- 
looked by  the  ordinary  builder,  and  not  discovered  until 
too  late  to  carry  out.  In  the  Sanitary  Record  of  Oct.  15, 
1884,  ?•   '54»   reference  will  be  found  to  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  staircases  to  many  buildings  of  this  class,  owing 
to  their  slippery  nature,  and  to  obviate  this  danger  it  is 
now  proposed  to  adopt  a  special  form  of  construction  to 
which  we  will  refer  when  the  definite  shape  is  decided 
upon. 
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We  have  said  there  will  also  be  a  number  of  single 
rooms  provided,  and  in  each  case  a  separate  water-closet 
will  be  allotted,  experience  proving  that  liberality  in  this 
respect  is  the  most  paying  policy,  independently  of  the 
sanitary  consideration.  Fireproof  construction  will  be 
used  throughout,  with  a  drying-ground  on  the  roof,  which 
will  be  paved  with  asphalte. 

The  exterior  promises  to  be  of  more  attractive  appear- 
ance than  is  generally  given  to  such  blocks,  for  there  is  no 
denying  that  a  sombre  and  stem  look  characterises  the 
majority ;  but,  in  the  example  befoie  us,  there  are  but  six 
stories  in  height  instead  of  the  customary  seven,  and  by  a 
skilful  use  of  red  brick  pilasters,  panels,  and  window  dress- 
ings, there  will  be  a  dignified  effect,  more  the  result  of 
careful  design  than  expense  of  material. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  haseituniSy  as  these 
rooms  find  no  favour  with  good  tenants,  and  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  lighted,  and  are  often  difficult  to  drain. 
Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it 
is  found  that  they  are  more  expensive  to  build  than  any  other 
floor.  There  are  other  points  of  interest  which  are  being 
developed,  and  as  the  plans  will  vary  somewhat  in  each  of 
the  blocks  (there  are  seven  in  all),  some  comparisons  may 
be  instituted,  and  will  be  referred  to  as  the  works  further 
proceed.  They  are  now  rapidly  being  pushed  on  with  by 
Messrs.  Brown,  Son,  and  Blomfield,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Marshall  N,  Inman,  architect  to  the 
company. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  notwithstanding  the  semi- 
private  nature  of  the  undertaking,  the  Lord  Mayor  will 
shortly  lay  the  foundation  stone,  and  such  a  mark  of 
approval  is  a  strong  testimony  of  the  benefits  which  may 
accrue,  not  only  to  the  tenant,  but  also  to  the  investor, 
who  is  not  averse  to  a  pecuniary  recognition  of  his 
philanthropy. 

THE    OPENING    OF    THE    SOUTHBOROUGH 

WATERWORKS. 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  ceremony  of  declaring  the  new 
waterworks  at  Southborhugh  open  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Deacon,  of  Mabledon.  Southborough  has  grown  in  a  few 
years  from  a  village  to  a  town,  and,  as  usual  in  rapidly- 
growing  places,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for 
the  sanitary  authorities  to  keep  abreast  of  their  work.  By 
the  completion  of  the  present  works,  a  village  almost 
without  paving,  lighting,  drainage,  or  proper  water  supply 
has  been  finally  converted  into  a  town  with  a  good  water 
supply,  well  paved,  lighted,  and  drained.  The  late  Dr. 
Fairlie  Clarke,  who  was  for  some  years  on  the  Local 
Board,  did  yeoman's  service  in  making  the  water  supply  a 
burning  question. 

Owing  to  its  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  between 
Tonbridge  and  Tunbridgc  Wells,  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  limited,  and  pumping  was  a  neces- 
sity. Many  of  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
similar  in  analysis  to  the  famous  chalybeate  spring  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  useful  medicinally,  but  unfit  for  dietetic 
purposes.  In  Bentham  Wood  was  a  spring  of  which  Dr. 
Frankland  reported — *  It  is  of  excellent  quality  for  drink- 
ing, and  being  also  very  soft  it  is  well  adapted  for  washing 
and  steam  purposes.'  This  spring,  after  many  difficulties, 
the  Ix>cal  Board  have  secured.  At  the  foot  of  the  common 
a  pumping-engine  has  been  erected,  worked  by  two  gas- 
engines.  At  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  reservoir  has  been 
made,  from  which  all  but  a  very  few  houses  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  pressure  of  gravity  alone. 

Into  this  reservoir  Mr.  Deacon  turned  the  water  on 
May  27,  after  which  some  demonstrations  were  made  to 
show  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  the  height  to  which  a 
jet  could  be  thrown  in  case  of  fire,  and  finally  there  was  a 
public  luncheon  in  a  marquee  beside  the  reservoir. 


Dr.  Koch,  well-known  by  his  numerous  researches  on 
bacteriology,  has  been  named  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the 
Beri/n  Medical  Faculty. 


EXHIBITS  AT  THE  INVENTIONS  EXHIBmOI. 

Soaps,  Disinfectants,  &c. 

Messrs.  James  Alexander  &  Co.,  Paradise  Street, 
Lambeth,  at  Stand  272A,  South   Central  Galleiy,  sIxht 
some    elegant     toilet    soaps,    their     principal    speohj 
being  'Savon   Hamamelis,'   or  Hazel  Soap,  in  which  tk 
extract  oi  Hamamelis  Virginica^  or  common  Witch  Hazd, 
forms  a  component  part.     It  is  almost  needlen  to  add 
that  the  drug  Hazeline,  now  so  popular  here,  is  made 
from  the  same  plant.     The  witch  hazel  is  a  plant  indiceB- 
ous  to  North  America,  and  the  green  bark  of  the  tree  bs 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Aboriginal  lafins 
for  poultices,  its  healing  powers   being  remaikmble.    In- 
corporated into  soap  in  the  form  of  a  pare  diidllcd  olM^^ 
its  soothing  effects  upon  the  skin,  particularly  if  fiMkw 
chapped,  being  perceptible  after  one  or  two  appfionHii 
It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  washing  the  hedlfll 
hair.     It  glides  smoothly  over  the  skin,  and  thelMhv); 
makes  is  of  a  lasting  character  ;  for  shaving  porpotei^  lo% 
it  is  a  real  luxury.     Owing  to  the  chemical  constiteeiliif 
Hamamelis  less  alkali  is  required  in  its  tnannfafTge  An 
in  most  other  soaps.     A  casual  visit  to  Messrs.  Alesanda^ 
works  favourably  impressed  the  wriier  with  the  scrapakai 
care  exercised  in  each  department  and  of  the  parity  oftik 
ingredients  used.     The  motto  of  the  firm  from  the  tne 
they  commenced  business  has  been  *  Pure  Soap,'  aa  e^ 
cellent  standard  which  they  have  doubtless  carried  oiL 
The  Hamamelis  soap  is  put  up  in  tablets,  scented  tod 
unscented,  in  natural  colour  ;  another  kind  is  made  as  a 
transparent  soap.     Savon  Hamamelis  is  a  decided  aoqu- 
sition  to  the  list  of  toilet  soaps,  and  may  be  confideotly 
recommended  as  a  soothing  and  healthy  soap.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  soaps  a  tooth  powder  and  a  pomade  are  abo 
made,  in  which  the  extract  of  Hamamelis  is  also  intiD- 
duced  with  excellent  effects. 

Mr.  Eugene  Rimmel,  96  Strand,  W.C.  (1,436)  h«» 
case  containing  a  good  selection  of  elegant  toilette  le^ 
sites,  of  which  sanitary  perfumery  forms  a  pofticn.  A 
new  apparatus  is  shown  named  the  Mjrrogene,  inteaded 
for  extracting  the  perfume  from  fresh  flowers. 

At  1,466  Messrs.  F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  Bradford,  3I«- 
chester,  have  a  case  containing  samples  of  their  wcll-kno«* 
preparations  connected  with  the  coal  tar  industry,  of  which 
they  were  the  original  manufacturers.     The  exhibits  coo- 
prise  carbolic  acids  of  various  degrees  of  purity,  and  dis- 
infecting powders  of  different  strengths.     Expats  will  bo 
doubt  be  attracted  by  the  splendid  series  of  sulphocttbo- 
lates,   many  of  which  are  exhibited    for   the  first  tint 
Amongst  the  novelties  may  be  mentioned  the  50  per  cent, 
carbolic  disinfecting  powder,  manufactured  umier  pttot, 
presenting  the  powerful  disinfecting  properties  of  the  add 
in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  yet  one  that  may  behandkd 
with  perfect  safety.  Another  is  a  novel  preparation,  vaaA 
•  Dento-phenoline,*  a  mouth-was;h  or  dentifrice  water  <rf 
exceeding  fragrance,  and  one  likely  to  become  a  dvoaiit 
when  better  known.     Another  of  the  carbolic  prcp«iaa«» 
is  the  ointment  fast  coming  into  favour  as  a  honseboSd 
requisite.     There  is  also  a  collection   of  carbolic  sotpi* 
including  toilet,   household,  medical,  and   dog  sa>]\  all 
which  can  be  recommended,    their    excellent  propaties 
being  well  knoi^ni. 

The  little  domestic  vaporiser,  in  the  form  of  a  smII 
night-light  stand,  is  very  useful  for  purifying  the  air  ia 
sick  rooms,  and  in  cases  of  whooping-cough,  diphtbciii. 
&c.  A  special  night-light  is  used  in  the  apphaace, 
suitable  alike  for  tropical  climates  or  home  use,  the  lop 
being  formed  of  a  dished  surface,  into  which  is  pbced 
carbolic  powder  or  liquid  acid,  which  will  give  otf  is 
vapour  at  a  gentle  heat  for  three  hours,  when  it  caa  be 
renewed  if  necessary.  Messrs.  Calvert's  preparaliooi  « 
carbolic  acid  may  be  relied  on  as  containing  a  goaiafittf^ 
percentage  in  each  article. 

Mr.  Jas.  B.  Austin,  Lime  Kiln  Dock,  Hotwells  Rm 
BtUtoU  has  a  case  at  1,461  of  irarioas  requisites  coolaiiu^ 
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ilic  povder,  hut,  &s  we  have  failed  lo  obtain  samples 
;m,  we  ate  unable  lo  speal«  of  their  merits. 
.  Evelyn  Pieirepont.  31  OM  ButlinEloo  Siteet,  W. 
1  Central  Gallery  |I,73S),  exhibits  some  new  and 
liously  contrived  toothbrushes  lo  be  used  in  pairs, 
lowD  in  illustialion.  Dr.  Pierrepont  argues  that 
ito  little  attention  has  been  paid  ciihet  by  dentists 
It  hers  to  the  shape  of  loolh- brushes,  ahhoueb 
le  are  told  to  take  all  possible  care  of  their  teeth, 
he  points  out  thit  Ibe  ordinary  tooth-brushes  are 
at  ail  adapted  for  cleansing  the  inner  side  of  the 
,  which  require  as  much  care  as  ihe  outer  luiface. 
brushes  may  be  described  as  concave  and    convex 


^rds  the  bristle  'line,'  the  former  being  used  for 
nterior  and  the  latter  for  the  exterior  suTface.  The 
les  are  also  bent,  and  the  brushei  themselves  are 
iwer  than  the  ordinary  ones.  The  bristles  are  of 
■ent  lengths  to  suit  the  requirements  of  ihe  leeih. 
brushes  are,  of  course,  used  separately,  and  are  well 
ted  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  inventor.  They  are 
:  in  several  ditferent  sizes,  and  in  three  separate 
gths  of  bristle,  for  hard  or  soft  gums,  and  besides 
ing  the  surface,  penetrate  the  intetsiicea  between 
tooth.  The  advantages  offered  by  these  tooth-brushes 
loubtless  commend  them  to  the  public. 

Chemicals,  Pigments,  &c. 

Suulh  Central  CaHiry. 
r.  H-  B.  Condy.  Batterseo,  S.W.,  at  1,445,  bas  a 
containing  some  valuable  chemicals,  including  a  new 
langanale  Disinfeciant,  and  a  white  lead  made  by  a 
and  rapid  process,  harmless  lo  the  workmen.  Condy's 
!,  of  which  the  exhibitor  was  the  inventor,  has,  in 
f  respects,  been  surpassed  by  the  new  diiinfeclanl, 
h  comprises  some  valuable  improvements.  It  com- 
s  the  principles  of  a  disinfectant,  a  deodoiiier,  an 
ieptic,  a  neuiraliscr  of  ammonia,  and  a  precipitating 
t,  and  has  the  further  characteristic  odour  of  ocone, 
ilies  that  have  not  previously  been  united  in  any  one 
lound.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  disinfectant  an 
linous  salt  is  first  produced,  out  of  which  potash 
I  is  crystallised,  the  mother  liquor  consisting  of  an 
linous  salt  in  which  permanganic  acid  replaces  its 
valent  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  also  contains  a  certain 
itily  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  to  which  it  partly  owes 
lower  of  increasing  the  oxidising  effect  of  the  per- 
ganic  acid  and  of  neutralising  ammonia,  as  well  as 
intisepiic  quality.  When  placed  in  contact  with 
mposmg  organic  matter,  the  sulphate  of  alumina  plays 
part  ttut  would  be  taken  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
1  by  adding  more  sulphate  of  alumina  a  greater 
int  of  ozone  is  obtained.  One  part  of  this  disinfectant 
X)  parts  of  water  furnishes  a  strong  disinfecting  Raid, 
besides  actine  in  this  capacity  is  a  good  antiseptic, 
neutialiser  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Its  effect,  therefore, 
lecajing  matter  is   not  only  to  thoroughly  disinfect 


and  destroy  all  odour,  but  10  n^tralise  ammonia,  and  to 
arrest  decomposition  ;  thus  preserving  its  value  for  future 
employment.  While  preserving  all  the  above-named 
properties,  this  fluid  can  be  made  entirely  inodorous.  A 
mixture  consisting  of  a  leispoonful  of  disinfecting  fluid 
to  a  quart  of  water  will  render  tainted  provisions  pure, 
and  used  in  dairies  or  larders  will  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  provisions  from  becoming  tainted.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  il  is  the  most  perfect  water  purilier  possible, 
as  the  base  of  the  perniaacanale  salt  being  insoluble,  forms 
a  floceulent  precipitate  which  clarifies  the  water  and  carries 
down  all  suspended  matter. 

Another  preparation  shown  is  a  new  Medicinal  Salt, 
Hyposulphale  of  Soda.  This  salt  is  introduced  as  a  useful 
substitute  for  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts],  com- 
biningall  its  useful  properties,  with  other  advantages,  such 
as  being  antiseptic  and  less  drastic  in  its  eRects. 

A  new  melbod  of  decomposing  chloride  of  sodium  and 
potassium  in  aqueous  solution  is  also  exhibited.  This 
produces  a  hyposulphateof  either  alkali  in  ciystalline  form, 
and  chloride  n<anganese  in  solution.  At  a  low  red  heat 
these  latter  salts  can  be  convened  into  sulphate  for  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash.  The  means 
employed  by  Mr.  Condy  in  this  process  are  so  simple, 
that  sulph.ite  of  soda  or  potash  for  alkali  or  glass  making 
nuy  be  manufactured  without  the  aid  of  vitriol  chambers 
or  leverberatory  furnacrs.  and  consequently  with  a  much 
less  expensive  plant ;  in  fact  this  process  is  calculated  to 
effect  a  complete  rcvoluiion  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
extensively  used  cbemicali.  Mr.  Condy  is  quite  prepared 
to  sell  his  patent  outright  or  to  grant  licences  for  Ihe  use 
of  his  process. 

Knowing  that  any  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead,  by  which  the  evil  effects  of  the  old  stack  sys- 
tem is  avoided  would  be  read  with  interest  hy  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Sanitary  Rkcdkd,  the  wriler  visited  Mr. 
Condy's  factory,  and  wa'  shown  the  entire  process.  In 
saying  that  it  is  rapid,  Ihe  inventor  hardly  does  jastice 
to  the  importance  of  his  system,  for  when  it  is  staled  that 
he  accomplishes  in  seven  days  what  by  the  old  stack 
system  requites  tout  or  five  months  to  produce,  and  without 
any  of  Ihe  dai^er  to  health  inherent  in  the  Dutch  system, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  commercial  vitue.  The  in- 
ventor produceswhilelead  of  an  unvarying  uniform  quality, 
a  result  which  cannot  be  effected  by  the  Dutch  process, 
as  change  of  .weather  and  inability  to  control  the  tempera- 
ture of  ihe  stacks  greaUy  interfere  with  it,  identical  in 
compoiilion  with  Ihe  very  best  white  lead  made  by  the 
stack  system,  vii.  2(PbO,CO,)  + PbO.HO,  and  this  is 
effected  without  the  hands  coming  in  contact  with  the  lead, 
until  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  diying  kilns.  The  workmen 
then  wear  thick  leather  gloves  on  their  hands  and  respira- 
tors over  their  mouths,  so  a  fait  idea  may  be  formed  of 
(he  valuable  hygienic  as  well  as  commercial  advantages 
offered  by  Mr.  Condy's  new  process,  Biiefly  explained, 
the  process  is  as  follows  : — The  pig  lead  is  first  melted  and 
then  granulated  ;  it  is  then  placed  in  vats,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  its  own  heat,  becomes 
oxidised ;  it  is  afterwards  pumped  to  another  lel  of 
vats,  where,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate 
it  is  precipitated,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  thick 
paste.  In  this  stale  it  is  removed  to  filter  presses,  where 
the  superabundant  liquid  is  withdrawn,  and  is  then  re- 
moved in  small  eanhern  pans  to  the  drying  kiln,  in  which 
it  remains  about  three  or  four  days.  Being  then  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  cake,  easily  broken  up,  it  is  placed  into 
casks  and  headed  up,  ready  for  transport  lo  the  grinders, 
when  it  is  transformed  into  the  semi'liquid  stale  by  means 
of  linseed  oil,  and  is  ready  forthe  painter  (o  mix.  I(  would 
be  impossible  lo  produce  finer  white  lead  than  that  made 
by  Mr.  Condy's  system,  and  from  specimens  of  covering 
of  other  leads  shown  the  writer,  he  is  inclined  to  think  it  is 
some  ao  per  cent,  superior  In  covering  power.  Another 
advantage  gained  is  that  a  valuable  by-product  is  secured, 
viz.,  acetate  of  aoda,  which  11  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  acetic  acid.     When   the  merits  of  the  Cond^  Wh.^-^— 
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Lead  are  better  known  to  the  public  it  will  doubtless  take 
that  position  in  the  commercial  world  to  which  it  is  fairly 
entitled. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Freeman  &  Co.,  Grove  Wnrks,  Battersea, 
S.W.,  exhibit  (1,448,  South  Central  Gallery),  examples 
of  their  patent  non-poisonous  White  Lead,  which  is 
worthy  the  careful  attention  of  all  sanitarians.  This  white 
lead,  though  innocuous,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
zinc  whites,  of  which  so  much  has  of  late  years  been 
advanced  ;  for  while  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  the 
best  white  lead  made  by  the  old  system  as  to  density, 
ability  to  withstand  weather,  covering  power,  &c.,  it  is  as 
free  from  danger  to  health  to  the  workers  who  make  or 
use  it  as  the  zinc  whites,  and  a  hou'^e  miy  be  painted 
with  it  without  the  removal  of  the  occupants,  and  with- 
out any  smells  or  ill  effects  resulting  from  its  use.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  fairly  claim  advantages  not 
possessed  by  the  orthodox  white  lead.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  white  lead  described,  the 
writer  has  visited  Messrs.  Freeman's  works  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details.  Messrs. 
Freeman  have  been  manufacturers  of  white  lead  for  genera- 
tions, and  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  injuries  to  health 
incidental  to  the  old  stack  process,  and  the  beautiful, 
new,  innocuous  pigment  they  have  succeeded  in  producing 
has  been  the  result  of  many  years'  exhaustive  experi- 
ments, and  great  expense.  This  lead  also  differs  from  the 
ordinary  kind  in  being  a  *  sulphate '  and  not  a  *  carbonate  * 
of  lead.  But  it  may  be  said  that  a  sulphate  is  not  a 
pigment  in  the  sense  white  lead  is  generally  understood  to 
be.  This  is  correct ;  but,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  an 
addition  made  to  it,  which  embraces  the  patent  the  firm 
have  taken  out  for  their  commodity,  secures  the  desired 
end.  The  mode  of  manufacture  is  ingenious  and  rapid,  the 
result  being  attained  within  a  week  as  against  about 
four  months  by  the  stack  system.  After  the  pig 
lead  is  melted  it  is  poured  through  a  machine  which 
quickly  forms  it  into  small  flakes,  or  *  feathers  ' — to  use  a 
trade  term — on  to  an  inclined  plane,  up  which  it  is  carried 
and  thrown  off.  This  machine  is  the  invention  of  the  firm, 
the  object  being,  when  the  operation  of  making  white 
lead  is  commenced,  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  surface 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid.  The  lead  is  then  collected 
and  placed  in  vats,  which  are  specially  constructed  to 
produce  rapid  oxidation  of  the  metal.  An  acidulated 
liquor  of  acetic  acid  and  water  is  then  introduced  to  the 
mass  ;  and,  without  going  into  too  many  minutiae,  for 
every  5  tons  of  lead  so  treated  sufficient  is  carried  down 
in  the  form  of  a  liquid  each  time  it  is  drawn  off  to  pro- 
duce 900  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then 
introduced  into  the  liquor,  when  the  lead  is  deposited 
in  a  beautiful  white  precipitate.  This  is  now  taken 
out  and  washed  with  water,  and  then  deposited  in  large 
vats  or  backs.  When  these  vats  are  nearly  full  they  are 
emptied  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  the  real  nature 
of  their  contents,  and  which  is  of  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
paste.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  usual  way.  The  great 
value  of  this  invention  has  now  to  b?  imparted  to  it.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  sulphate  of  lead 
is  not  a  pig^ment  for  a  painter,  so  it  has  to  be  turned 
into  one.  To  this  pure  precipitated  sulphate  of  lead  a 
certain  proportion  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  added,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  important  part  of  the  process,  whereby 
a  complete  change  is  effected  in  its  properties,  and  a  body 
and  density  much  in  excess  of  the  old  white  lead  is  im- 
parted to  it ;  the  compound  before  treatment  weighing 
only  112  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  after  treatment  over 
200  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  This  marvellously  transformed 
compound,  for  it  has  as  yet  not  been  clearly  shown  by 
chemists  how  the  increased  density  is  obtained,  is  the  non- 
Doisono  IS  white  lead  which  the  writer  is  describing.  The 
greatest  density  of  the  best  white  leads  made  by  the 
old  syst«im  is  about  184.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Messrs. 
Freeman's  lead  is  heavier  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  and, 
/urtherniore,  it  only  takes  about  7  lbs  of  oil  per  cwt.  to 
mix  it,  as  against  8  or  8^  lbs.  Tec\w\iedlot  \.\v^oV\itT^    \\.^ 


colour  is  whiter  than  that  of  any  other  lead,  and  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  retaining  it  under  the  most  advese 
atmospheric  conditions.  Materials  coated  partly  with  tkis 
white  lead,  and  partly  with  the  ordinary  kinds,  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  were 
shown  to  the  writer,  in  which  Messrs.  Freeman's  lead  bad 
not  changed  in  colour,  while  the  other  half  had  becooe  a 
deep  brown,  almost  amounting  to  a  black.  The  reports 
of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  F,C.S.,  &c.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Chnich, 
M.A.,  F.CS.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  Sir  Chas.  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  Presi(iest 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  Vice-Presidcoi 
Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain,  the  late  G.  W. 
Wigner,  E^.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  more  than  prove  the 
facts  here  advanced,  while  the  number  of  testimonials  in 
possession  of  the  firm  from  painters  and  decoratocs  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing this  non-poisonous  white  lead  as  the  best  they 
have  ever  used.  The  value  of  the  invention  to  the 
manufacturer,  as  enabling  him  to  carry  on  his  bnsiDes 
with  a  mere  minimum  of  capital  as  compared  with  what  is 
required  by  the  old  Dutch  process,  has  not  been  adverted 
to,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  great.  Thus  in  every  point 
of  view  a  greater  advantage  is  secured,  a  smaller  amooBt 
of  capital  is  required  for  the  working,  a  larger  proportion 
of  lead  of  a  superior  quality  is  produced,  and,  what  is  of 
far  greater  importance,  danger  to  health  is  avoided  ;  a 
benefit  not  to  be  overlooked  by  sanitarians.  Messrs  Free- 
man also  exhibit  a  case  of  non-poisonous  colours  of 
almost  every  variety  of  shade. 

The  Patent  Liquid  Fireproof  Cyanite  Paint  Companr, 

of  Chelsea,    and   82  Bishopsgate   Street,   Within,  £.C. 

(1,440,  Stand  266,  South  Central  Gallery),  exhibit  their 

patented  material    bearing  the    above   title.      It  wodd 

probably  be  more  correctly  described  as  a  priming  thu 

a  paint,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  preservative  to  wood, 

as  well  as  a  powerful  agent  in  arresting  the  progress  of 

fire.     It  is  applied  with  a  brush  in  the  ordinary  manoer, 

one  coat  being  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  sometimes  t«o 

coats  are  advisable.  One  gallon  will  cover  about  500  sqwe 

feet  for  the  first  coat,  but  the  second  will  take  only  iboit 

half  as  much.     It   penetrates  and  so   incorporates  itKif 

with  the  wood    a    certain  depth    of   the    sarfaoe,    aai 

consequently  cannot  be  scraped   off  unless  the  material 

is   taken   with   it.     In  this   condition   it  has  somewhat 

the  appearance  of  a  wood   stain,    and  for  certain  pnr- 

poses  these  coatings  are  sufficient ;  but  it  can  be  paioted 

and    varnished    without    any  detriment  to  the  cyanite, 

Anxious  to  witness    its    effect    under   fire,    the  vritff 

was  accorded  the  privilege  of    attending  a  demoostii- 

tion  a  few  days  since  in  the  open  air,  when  it  was  nh- 

jected  to  severe  tests.     A  flight  of  wooden  stain  weR 

fitted  up,  to  which  two  coats   of  the   cyanite  bad  hea 

applied.     These  were  well  soused   with  benz(^ine,  bid 

and  front,  and  surrounded  with  shavings  similarly  treated, 

and   set  light   to.      As    may    be   supposed,   the  whole 

structure  was  soon  enveloped   in  strong  flames,  that  gne 

off  intense  heat,  yet,   strange  to  say,  they  burnt  thea* 

selves  completely   out   in  a   very   few    minutes,  leavi^ 

only  a  slightly  charred  surface  that  did  not  penetrate  the 

wood   more  than   one-eighth  of  an   inch  ;  and  with  thit 

exceptioji  the  stairs  were  as  sound  as  before.     Two  hip 

packing-cases,   standing  upright   and  open  in  the  fioA, 

were  also  operated  upon.     To  more   eflfectually  show  the 

difference,  one  of  the<(e   had   not   been  coated  with  the 

solution ;  and,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  entin^ 

burnt  in  a  short  space  of  time.     Owing  to  the  flames 

being  concentrated  in  the  interior  of  the  other  case,  thcf 

remained  in  force  a  longer  time  than  in  the  case  of  the 

flight  of  stairs  ;    but  they,   too,  became  extinct,  tho^{jk 

owing  to  the  intense  heat  generated,    and  to   a   strait 

breeze,    they  now  and    again  showed  signs   of  vitafit^ 

Sufficient,   however,     was    demonstrated    to  diow  Hk 

the  fire  could  easily  have  been    extinguished  whet  < 

its  height  with  ease  had  the  usual  appliances  been  wtBL 

\  ^xnd  \.h.U  is  of  course  the  great  advantage  to  be  obttiK' 
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le  use  of  the  cyanite.  The  report  of  Captain  Shaw, 
laperinlendeal  of  ihe  London  Fire  Brigade,  who  has 
considerable  allentioa  to  the  iriTention,  is  ap- 
ed:—'Tbe  wooden  stairs  cyanited  resiiled  ilrong 
a  well,  and  practically  were  not  weakened.  I  have 
oubt  ibat  cyanite  would  be  most  useful  in  preventing 
ipread  of  lire,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  more 
.  1  consider  that  wooden  stairs  cyaniled  are  in  case 
re  much  safer  than  stone.'  So  lully  impressed  aie 
irincipa!  fire  insurance  oflices  of  the  value  of  cyanite 
their  ritea  of  insurance  are  materially  reduced  for  all 
lings  treated  with  it :  in  Ihe  case  of  theatres  from 
and  upwards  p«r  cent,  to  loi.  ftd.  and  upwards, 
h  is  a  most  practical  acknowledgment  of  its  worth, 
leam  lba(  Sir  William  Ilarcourl's  new  Hampshire 
sion  has  been  completely  cyanited  by  the  company, 
aving  witnessed  tests  simitar  to  the  above. 
essrs.  Gtiffiihs,  Berdoe,  &  Co.  (Sanitary  Painl  Co., 
ted),  34  Leadenhall  Stre:t,  EC,  and  Liverpool 
|3)  show  their  non-poisonous  colours,  and  Knight's 
II  white,  a  non-poisonous  subsiiiute  tot  while  lead  ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Griffiths,  i  Queen  Vicloria  Slieet.  E.C. 
.3)  exhibits  a  similar  pieparatioo. 

Gas  and  Oil  Lamps,  &c. 

Sail  AioKxt. 
ssts.  Wm.  SuK  &  Co.,  Limited,  Vincent  Works, 
minsler,  S.W.  (1,479),  at  an  attractive  stand,  com- 
B  ihe  scientific  and  the  iifti-al,  exhibit  the  dlBeient 
umcrs  with  which  Iheir  names  have  become  asso- 
1 — streel- lanterns,  aun-buiners,  gas-govemora,  &c. 
tcientiiic  apparatus  comprise  an  illumlDating  power 
:,  improved  cubic  fool  measure  and  meter,  rilling 
s,  Harcouit's  Patent  Aerothomeltr,  Joslin's  Falent 
alor,  an  improved  Canadian  pattern,  Letheby  Photo- 
r,  and  a  jet  photometer  of  len-candle  lest.  All  these 
leritorious  inventions,  and  will  be  apprvciated  by  ga^ 
eers.  But  ihe  most  unique  feature  connected  with 
ng  is  the  '  Cromarlie '  Gas  lamp  and  Gaselier,  which 
ind  lo  became  a  favourite  with  all  who  use  gas  as  a 
ng  medium.  The  burner  is  tbe  ordinary  fish-tail  in- 
i.  It  is  surrounded  with  concentric  lubes,  one  of 
1  tupplies  air  to  keep  up  combustion,  the  other  carry- 
IT  the  products,  and  this  can  easily  be  arranged  lo 
3y  means  of  an  extended  tube  between  the  celling  and 
loorlng  boards  above,  and  lo  into  the  outer  atmo- 
e.  Each  of  the  jets  is  covered  with  a  small  Inverted 
-shsde,  not  unlike  that  of  an  incandesceol  elecliic 
globe,  and  the  flame  curving  inwards  to  Ihe  tube  has 
y  pretty  effect.  The  quantity  of  gas  consumed  by 
of  the  burners  is  by  measurement  only  two  feet  per 

and  gives  considerable  illuminating  power.     The 
ness  of  the  elfecT  is  increased  by  covering  the  lights 
differenl    coloured   shades,  and    Ihe   invention  can 
lily  applied  to  brackeis  or  any  form  of  gns-ligbting. 
jld  1,480  is  occupied  by  The  Manufacturing  Com- 

43  Farringdon  Road,  who  exhibit  Brorahead's 
nalic  Dry  Gas  Regulator,  Iniended  to  r>'gulate  the 
mption  o(  gas  after  it  leaves  the  meter.  The  word 
'  11  used  lo  distinguish  it  from  those  in  which  mercury 
aid  substances  are  used,  the  material  employed  being 
her  diaphragm,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  valve 
iting  ihe  supply. 

.  J.  S.  FaiKax,  3  St.  Paul's  Road,  Camden  Square, 
.  (1,491),  shows  a  chromatic  stereoscope  on  stand,  to 
1  a  mineral-oil  lamp  is  allachsd  for  night  use.  By  this 
tion  charming  effecls  of  light  and  colour  are  obtained, 
.nd  1,493  '^  occupied  by  Kynocb  &  Co.,  Limited, 
'iccsdilly,  who  show  a  collection  of  mineral -oil  lamps 
ions  designs,  Ihe  novelty  bciaK  in  the  burner,  which 
led  a  'circular  wick  duplex.'  ll  is,  in  realiiy,  a 
ar  burner  with  two  flat  wicks,  each  openied  upon 
endently,  as  in  the  ordinary  duplex,  tbe  advantages 
easy  muiipnlation  as  compared  with  a  circular  wick 
■  piece,  at  ihere  is  no  fear  of  the  hatf-circular  wicks 
ling  evenly. 


TlieAlbo-Carbon  Light  Company,  131  Horseferry  Road. 
S.W.,  make  a  handsome  display  at  l,49S  of  Iheir  special 
mode  of  burning  gas  by  introducing  a  variety  of  designs  of 
Ihe  '  containers  '  for  the  albo.cathon,  suitable  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  lights,  from  Ihe  office  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Vita.  Tice,  Thornilee,  Sutlon,  occupies  1,501  with 
a  collection  of  his  dry  gas  regulators,  and  a  street  gas  lamp 
regulator.  He  also  shows  1  simple  mode  of  warming 
railway  Carriages. 

Browne  &  Co.,  186  Piccadilly  (1,503),  contribute  a  com- 
mendable collection  of  mineral-oil  lamps,  their  burner 
known  as  the  '  Milrailleuse  '  being  a  prominent  fealure. 

Mr.  Kinnear  (1.505),  qi  Flnsbuiy  Pavemenl,  E.C., 
shows  a  self-lighiing  gas-burner  and  tap,  to  which  a 
governor  is  attached,  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  claimed  that 
25  pel  cent,  of  gas  is  saved,  and  immunity  from  explosions 
secured.  The  gas  is  really  never  entirely  turned  off  in  Ibis 
lap,  a  minule  blue  flame  unseen  at  the  burner  being  always 
alighl,  which  is  extinguished  when  the  gas  is  fully  turned 
on,  but  is  brought  into  use  again  when  the  principal  flame 
u  extingniihed. 

Mr.  W.  Daniell  Lindade,  Leighlon  Buizard  (1,507) 
exhibits  what  he  terms  an  improved  oil-lamp  and  chande- 
lier, which  Id  the  case  ofa  peikdanl  light  consists  in  laying 
the  wicks  (flat  onei)  aloog  the  arms  springing  from  the 
peitdani  from  the  oil  leseivoir.  By  this  means  the  trouble 
of  trimming  is  much  reduced,  as  ihe  wicks  will  last  a  long 
time.  The  oil  reservoir  being  above  the  wicks,  a  free  flow 
is  always  secured. 

Mr.  George  Bower,  St.  Neot's,  Hunts  (1,517),  exhibits 
the  ■  Bower  duplex  regenerative  gas  lamp,  of  which  an 
illustration  in  elevalion  is  appended.  This  light  is  Ihe 
outcome  of  palents  lakcn  out  by  Griroston,  Thorp,  and 
Mr.  Bower  himself,  all  of  whom  have  worked  in  a  some- 
what similar  direction,  each  patent  being  now  practit^ly 
me^ed  in  the  '  Bower'  lamp,  of  which  Mr.  George  Bower 
is  now  the  owner.  As  gas  lights  under  one  or  other  of 
the  original  palents  may  have  been  seen  by  some  of  our 
readers),  It  may  be  puinled  out  that  the  idea  is  to  bum  tbe 
gas  at  a  very  high  tcmperalure,  vti.,  lo  heat  intensely  jnst 
as  much  air  as  is  necessary  for  the  complete  combustion  of 


Ihe  gas.  To  effect  this  the  lube  down  which  the  gas 
pastes  to  Ihe  burners  is  surrounded  by  an  ouier  lube  and 
regenerator  into  which  the  air  is  admitted.  The  whole  of 
the  air  for  combustion  pa^ises  through  the  regenerator  and 
over  a  series  of  gills  or  plates  Ihat  become  red  hot- 
Another  tube  is  provided  for  carrying  off  the  pro 
ducts   of  combustion    which    may,    if   desired,   be  c^-'^ 
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tied  ofT  to  [he  outer  atmoEphere,  but  if  nttowed  to 
dischuge  tbemselves  into  the  room  are  far  Ifss  dele' 
tenons  (ban  those  produced  from  burning  gas  in  the  ordi' 
nary  manner,  as  they  consist  only  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  water  ;  the  same  compound  that  is  given  off  by  wax  or 
Rperm.  Blackened  ceilings  and  injury  lo  pictures  or  deco- 
rations are  by  this  means  reduced  to  a  mere  roinimum. 
The  candte  power  of  this  lamp  in  (he  smallest  size  from 
l6-caDdle  gas  rquals  6-candle  poner  per  cubic  fool  in  the 
small  size,  and  8-candle  power  per  cubic  foot  in  the 
larger  size,  or  a  light  ^nual  lo  30O  candles  for  less  than 
one  penny  per  hour,  and  this  without  the  aid  oF  reflectors 
or  any  kind.  This  latter  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
it  has  been  too  much  the  custom  lo  measure  the  power  of 
3  light  by  ibe  aid  given  it  by  reflectors,  which,  if  they 
incn  ase  it  in  one  direction  must,  oF  necessity,  detract  from 
it  in  another.  The  Dower  gas-light  can  be  applied  to  all 
descriptions  of  lighting. 


lion  represents  the  open  fire,  but  tbe  recent  alier^uia!! 
have  not  as  yet  been  «hown  in  adiawing.  One  of  these  iii 
movable  bottom  fire-grating,  which,  by  means  li  i 
ratcheted  lever  moved  from  the  front,  enables  tbe  fud  to 
be  lifted  towards  the  hot  plate  and  adjusted  lo  any  beij^l. 
This  etfecis  great  economy  in  fuel, dispenses  enliidyvilb 
the  poker,  and  ensures  a  good  hot  plate  at  all  times  fa 
boiling  or  frying,  which  is  done  lo  perfection.  Tbe  ida  ii 
not  introduced  as  a  new  one,  but  Mr.   Constantioe  cania 


I   the  a 


■angemi 


heretofore  practised,  and  one  not  likely  to  become  dii- 
arranged  or  out  oF  order.  Another  cucelleni  improti- 
ment  ii  the  arrangement  for  the  introduclioo  of  haled 
liesh  air,  which  is  admitted  undemeith  and  aniedipa 
chamber  at  tbe  s-des  of  the  fire  bot  and  dischu^ 
through  a  series  of  holes  towaids  the  lop  amidst  ttie 
burning  fufl,  thus  materially  improving  combusii 
tending  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  smoke.    ^'~   '~' 


Food  and  Stimulants. 
Eail  Annexe. 

Messrs.  Geor^  Mason  &  Co.,  Limited,  417  King's 
Road,  Chelsea  (1,562),  have  an  atliactive  stand  of  their 
various  meal  entraetf,  including  their  carefully  prepared 
Beef-tea  Jelly,  an  admirable  food  for  the  invalid  when 
first  recovering  Irom  illness,  and  Concenlraled  Rcef-lra,  a 
powerful  solidified  extract  of  the  best  parts  of  the  finest 
Solch  ox  beef,  but  inimediatdy  made  soluble  by  the 
addition  of  hot  water.  There  are  also  essences  of  veal, 
mullon,  and  chickei>,  and  invalid  turtle  soup.  Another 
speciality  is  the  Meat  Lozenges  made  by  the  firm,  which 
are  superior  in  flavour  lo  similar  preparations  of  the  kind 
generally. 

Mr.  J.  Edmunds,  Stonefield,  Liverpool  Hoad  (No, 
1,609),  '*  presfnl  with  a  collection  of  his  curry  powders, 
and  difieient  kinds  of  chutntys,  &c.  Mr.  Edmunds  does 
not  exhibit  anything  that  has  not  already  been  announced 
on  other  occasions,  excepting  a  new. shaped  bollle  for 
chutney,  having  an  overlapping  cover  of  glass  lined  with 
cork,  which  presents  a  secure  seal  from  atmospheric  air, 
when  in  use,  and  without  the  necessity  of  using  an  ianet 
cork  to  the  botlle.  It  is  taper  in  shape,  with  a  wide 
mouth,  and  free  from  any  obsliuctions  that  would  prevent 


o  the  contents. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Constantinc,  61  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  at  1,536 
exhibits  his  popular  'Treasure'  Cooking  Range  with  still 
further  improvements,  Altenlion  has  so  oFten  been  called 
lo  this  excellent  kitchener,  that  on  the  prtsent  occasion  the 
recent  improvements  only  need  be  mentioned.  They  are 
carried  out  in  connection  wilh  the  latest  prior  improve- 
ment of  the  open  hie  for  cooking  in  ftont.    The  illustra- 


also  exhibits  his  improved  cooking  pots  and  saDcepUKi 
which  have  marked  advantages  over  the  old  Wur.-i 
cooking  utensils.  These  utensils,  however,  have  bcti 
fully  described  on  previous  occa'ions ;  all  ^ho  a^j 
economy  in  cooking,  or  desire  the  best  re;ult5,  sbjj.J 
avail  themselves  of  ihem. 

Those  persons  who  are  inteicsled  in  Ibe  efTirtst^iiK 
Smoke  Abatement  Institution  to  minimise  smoke  from  rai 
fires  should  make  ihemselves  acquainted  vith  the  kilchn 
range  shown  by  Mr,  Henry  Thoin^-son,  33  Al«)-ue  Ktal. 
Canutihury  {1,551).  This  exhibit  is  i^ol  tabulated  ia  tic 
first  catal.  gue,  a>  it  has  been  admitted  since  the  opeaiaf 
of  the  Fxhibition  ;  its  claims  as  a  smoke  consumer  humc 
been  the  cause  of  its  admission.  Attention  bas  so  u'la 
been  called  10  the  eFTorls  of  Ibe  inventor  in  minimising  tk 
production  of  smoke  that  there  is  no  further  necessuitm 
dilate  on  them.  Mr.  Thompson  is  not  connected,  si 
manufacturer  of  stoves  and  ranges,  with  the  Itade;  Ixt 
has  given  iiis  constant  attention  to  the  subjects  of  tbe 
economisatiou  of  fuel  and  diminution  nf  smoke  for  am 
years.  At  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  heexhibiiri 
an  invention,  then  in  a  sumewhil  crude  form,  bol  poaatst- 
ing  good  points.  At  the  Heolihecies  Usi  year  he  showed 
a  sitting-room  grate  and  a  Lilcbea  range,  going  s'iB 
further  in  the  right  direction,  for  which  he  w.is  a^aided  1 
gold  mtdal,  the  only  award  (or  prevention  oF  smoke  ;  ^ 
so  recently  .Ts  already  mentioned,  as  lo  secure  uJansiO 
after  the  Exhibition  nas  opened,  he  has  perfected  tbe 
nearest  approach  to  a  smokeless  fire  that  can  at  prcscol  be 
obtained  in  an  open  fire  grate,  unaccompanied  by  iiiecb»»" 
ism  of  any  kind.  A  giate  lo  be  smokeless  or  anxei'b- 
ing  to  ifaai  ideal,  must  be  made  so  without  lejving  anylhiK 
to  chance  or  inattention  10  its  mechaoism  on  Ibe  pvl* 
the  user  ;  in  other  words,  it  roust  be  perfect^  aolooalic  ■• 
ils  action.  Mr.  Thompson  faai  done  wisely  to  intiodtf 
his  imptovemeots  in  the  first  place  in  ■  kitchen  napi 
for  every  householder  knows  that  it  it  in  the  kitdn^ 
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tlut  the  greatest  imoant  of  smoke  is  generated.  Unfoi- 
tooktely,  the  invenlor  has  not  been  able  lo  secure  a 
place  in  the  Elihibition  where  he  can  show  the  range  in 
action,  which  is  very  much  against  hia  interests,  but  ad- 
dresses to  any  reasonable  extent  can  be  given  where  these 
ranges  are  in  opetation,  and  where  they  can  be  seen  under 
the  most  reliable  conditions.  Before  long,  however,  a 
dep&t  will  be  opened  In  London  where  [he  kitcheners 
will  be  in  sclion,  and  sitting-room  grates  at  moderale 
prices  will  shortly  be  ready,  made  on  the  same  principle. 
The  illustration  shows  the  kitchen  range  in  elevation  ; 
it  does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  those  of  the  ordi- 
natr  kind,  nnther  is  there  anything  in  its  manipulation 
bejtntd  what  is  required  in  the  commonest  cooking  stove  ; 
in  &ct,  there  is  less  care  required,  and  no  servant  an  make 
soy  mistake  in  using  it.  The  coal  is  put  on  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  nothing  more  i-t  required  than  to  keep  the  fire 
alight.  The  reduction  and  almost  non-creation  of  smoke 
is  effected  in  the  following  manner  ; — In  the  fire-box  are 


time  in  watching  its  action.  Presnming  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  smoke  at  least  would  be  visible  when  the  6re 
was  fed,  the  fire-box  was  filled  to  repletion  with  a  highly 
biiuminous  coal,  but  be  was  surprised  lo  find  on  imme- 
diately proceeding  to  watch  the  chiinney-pol  (one  of  the 
ordinary  desciiplion)  that  but  the  merest  discoloration 
possible  was  visible,  while  the  surrounding  chimnies  were 
giving  olf  their  full  complement  of  smoke,  and  the  feeding 
was  repeated  during  his  visit  with  like  results.  The  effect 
on  the  hot  water  arrangements  of  this  house  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  the  water  in  the  bathroom  coming  in  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  usual.  Another  advantage  in 
this  range  is  that  it  presents  a  good  open  roasting  fire, 
and  that  the  ovens  are  always  hot.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  heat  must  always  pass  around  them,  as  it  is  the  only 
access  to  the  flue.  It  must  be  evident  that  chimney- 
sweeping  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  whenever  this  stove  is 
used.  The  cook  will  also  be  pleased  lo  liad  that  there  is 
only  one  damper  requiring  attention  in  place  of  three  in 


laid  hollow  oblong-shaped  bars  ex  g      m 

the  back  downwards,  and  so  on  t  g 

at  the  bottom.  These  leave  a  sm  h  mbe  h  ba  k 
but  are  open  to  the  ashpit  under  ea  h      A  dis 

tance  from  the  lop  the  liars  are  perf  d  h  b  k  Th 
air  entering  nt  the  front  of  Ihem  become*  highly  healed, 
the  bars  being  always  in  contact  with  the  live  coals,  and 
this  healed  air  is  given  off  in  the  chamber  at  the  back.  The 
products  of  combustion  are  bound  to  pass  through  the 
interstices  of  the  bars  to  this  chamber,  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  healed  air,  and  are  turned  into  flame,  the 
combustion  being  complete.  The  mass  then  passes  down 
to  the  right  and  left  hand  sides  of  the  fire-box  to  a  narrow 
channel,  up  which  it  travels  over  the  top  and  entirely 
lonnd  the  ovens  on  each  side,  passing  into  the  ash-pit  under 
the  fire,  which  is  necessarily  highly  healed,  containing  as  it 
generally  does  red  hot  embers,  and  Ihen  passes  into  the  flue 
at  the  back.  Beit  remembered  that  this  is  the  only  access 
to  the  chimney.  The  gases  must  pass  ibis  way,  as  it  is  the 
only  outlet  for  them.  That  the  mode  is  effective  the 
writer  can  state  authoritatively,  having  visited  a  house 
wbeie  one  of  them  was  in  use,  and  spent  a  considerable 


m  rs  isling  range,  parliculariy 

w  h  be    Iteredto  Mr.  Thompson'a 

p        p  m  oe  se      nd  many  by  well-known 

mk        h       be      soeaedad  with  successful  results, 
rd    g  m  h    possession  of  the  inventor. 

The  consumption  o  f  e  appe  rs  to  be  reduced,  which 
is  easily  account' d  for  by  the  whole  of  it  being  thoroughly 
burnt,  instead  of  passing  up  the  chimney  unconsumcd  lo 
pollute  the  atmosphere. 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 
EasUm  Arcadt. 

Another  mode  of  insulating  telegraph  and  other  elec- 
trical conductors  is  shown  ai  1,314  by  Callender's  Bitumen 
Telegraphand  Waterproof  Company,  Limited,  101  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.  By  this  process  the  wires  are  first  put 
in  lubes  and  bedded  in  and  covered  with  a  bituminous 
compound.  The  tubes  are  then  laid  in  rows  in  iron 
troughs,  and  filled  up  with  the  compound. 

For  the  same  purpose  a  patent  box  slreet-CTW>»'5;^~°~ 
at  1,354  by  Mr.  Wm.  Riddill,  10  South  StraC 
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the  lid  o(  the  boi,  which  torais  a  curb  to  the  pa*emenl 
oa\y  having  to  be  unscrewed  and  taken  olT. 

Another  arrangement  (1,412)  is  shown  by  Stuart  &  Co.. 
Thomas  Street,  Edinbu^h,  consisting  of  a  granolithic 
pavement  with  conduits  of  the  same  material  formed  under- 
neath. This  also  forms  a  ready  m>ans  of  reaching  the 
wires,  the  removal  of  a  continuous  line  of  slabs  directly 
over  the  conduit  laying  the  entire  lange  open  for  inspec- 

An  important  advance  in  the  electric  bath  is  shown 
(1,363)  by  A!r.  Moses  Humm,  727  Commercial  Koad, 
E.,  the  novelty  being  so  pronounced  that  (as  the  bath  is 
not  in  action)  many  electricians  aie  sceptical  of  the 
ability  of  the  inventor  to  carry  out  what  he  promises. 
Desiring  before  speaking  of  the  invention  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  all  that  is  advanced,  the  writer  visited  the 
inventor's  establishment,  where  a  number  of  electric 
baths  on  his  principle  are  fitted  up,  and  where  he  availed 
himself  of  Mr.  Humm's  desire  that  he  would  lest  their 
efficiency.  Mr.  Humm  is  an  electrician  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  has  been  experimenting  for  a  long  lime  on 
the  invention  now  shown,  and  he  has  valuable  testimonials 


a  body  made  of  brass  rtpemsi  work,  bnt  otben,  wit 
china  and  glass  bodies  in  every  variety  of  design,  itcio 
course  of  manufacture.  The  Messrs.  Rose  have  beo 
engaged  for  a  long  time  in  perfecting  this  lamp,  aad 
have  reduced  domestic  electric  lighting  to  the  simplM 
form,  a  fact  of  which  any  person  who  will  spend  ■  fee 
minutes  at  their  stand  can  easily  convince  himself.  Tg 
pour  a  liquid  resembling  mineral  oil  in  appearance 
but  without  its  smell,  into  a  lamp,  and  the  mh 
moment,  by  the  mere  turning  of  a  knob,  to  obtaia  u 
incandescent  eteclric  light  as  powerful  as  that  of  a 
duplex  lamp,  and  tbat  will  last  as  long  withont  altentioi. 
without  smoke,  smell,  or  heat,  is  a  consaiaiDatioo  nor 
within  the  reach  of  all  purchasers  of  Messrs.  isat\ 
lamps.  There  are  do  wires  running  along  or  nodei  ibc 
table,  tior  anything  to  interfere  with  its  free  remonl  is 
any  part  of  the  room.  This  is  not  only  electricity  Dade 
easy,  but  certain  in  action,  and  an  advance  in  the  sdenct 
few  had  hoped  far  in  so  short  a  time.  This  laiB|^ 
however,  is  the  only  one  la  the  Exhibition  of  its 
kind.  Briefly,  without  entering  into  the  minalix  of  its 
construction ;  the  lamp  is  nuide  to  hold  a  contiiOR' 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  which  the  solution  that  prndacn 


Itom  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  who  have  taken 

his  baths.  The  arrangements  of  the  electrical  apparatus 
serving  the  bath  are  of  his  own  invention,  and  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  generally  employed.  An  illustration 
of  the  bath  is  appended,  with  the  battery  attacb-d  at 
the  head.  It  is  built  of  marble,  has  a  conductor  lunning 
from  top  of  the  head  to  bottom,  and  a  perforated  marble 
bollom.  On  entering  the  bath  the  electric  current  is 
turned  on,  which  can  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety. 
The  current  enters  the  water  direct,  passes  through  the 
body  its  entire  length,  through  the  apertures  in  the 
marble  bottom,  and  returns  to  the  battery,  where  the 
circuit  becomes  complete.  There  is  no  holding  of  bars, 
as  in  the  usual  electric  bath,  or  anything  different  to 
taking  a  bath  under  ordinary  circumstances,  yet  such 
is  its  etTect  that  a  Turkish  bath  would  not  have  more 
effect  upon  the  system  as  regards  its  cleansing  pro- 
perties,  and  if  it  be  contrasted  with  its  Turkish  analogue 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  pain,  or  even  of  curing  certain 
complaints,  it  must  be  pronounced  far  in  advance  of  it. 
this  the  writer  can  bear  testimony  of  a  reliable  nature, 
is  the  first  electric  bath  ol  its  peculiar  construction, 
ana  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  arrangements  at  the 
Exhibition  preclude  its  being  shown  in  action.  The 
arrvngementl  for  imparting  the  electric  current  are  under 
complete  control,  they  are  of  the  most  simple  character, 
and  the  apparatus  is  supplemented  by  several  well-con- 
trived appliances  for  local  application. 

Messrs.  A.  V.  &  G.  F.  Rose,  Ellerslie,  Cavendish 
Road,  Brondesbury,  N.W.  (1,341),  exhibit  a  novel  and 
meritorious  invention  in  the  form  of  a  self-contained 
Electric  Table  Lamp,  which  differs  scarcely  in  appear^ 
Atxe  hom  an  oniinaiy   oU  lamp.    Ttic  one  ^bawn  has 


This  is 


(he  current  is  placed.  The  liquid  is  then  poued  tt, 
and  by  means  of  a  regulating  screw  on  cither  iU 
of  the  body  the  strips  of  metal  that  connect  the  dcmtin 
forming  the  battery  with  the  bulb  are  raised  or  lowered, 
and  this  produces  the  light,  whidl  can  be  tamed  cm  or  ol 
at  will  by  means  of  a  small  switch  of  the  tuoal  dniictci. 
If  a  less  powerful  light  is  required,  one  side  only  oI 
the  container  may  be  used,  the  alteration  being  eSbdcd 
by  disconnecting  iIk  other  by  meani  of  the  set  loei. 
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olhers,  further  than  to  draw  attention  to  the 
IK  derived  Irotn  its  use  on  hot  summec  nights,  or  in 
nd  tropical  climate<:.  The  cost  of  burn'mg  is  vcrf 
ore  than  that  of  a  duplex  mineral  oil  lamp,  while 
t  is  much  purer  and  more  lirillianl.  The  tamp 
■rtly  be  on  view  at  Messrs.  W.  P.  &  G.  Philrips'i. 
ford  Street,  as  well  as  at  the  principal  lamp  shops 
loul  the  country. 
372,   Mr.  H.  W,  Ferris,  9  Dorset  Koad,  Merton, 

exhibits  a  portable  electric  alarm  attached  to  the 
Dottion  of  a  door-mat.  By  this  means  any  person 
;  upon  Ihe  mat  sets  the  electric  current  in  motion 
js  (he  bell.      It  offers  a  security  at  any  time  of  the 

night  in  a  similar  manner  as  an  electric   alarm 

1  to  a  window. 

rs.  J.  W.  GTay&  Son,  115  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

exhibit  their  patent  system  of  lightning  conductors 
: rumen ts  for  testing. 

S.  Waters,  24  Ladbrooke  Square,  W,,  show*  n 
m  of  bulbs  for  incandescent  lamps,  one  half  of  each 
ilvered  to  form  a  reflector.  By  this  means  the 
im  an  incandescent  lamp  is  increased,  or  the  electric 
nay  be  economised. 

Sanitary  Appliances. 
;s.  Humphcrson  &  Co.,  331  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
W3),   South  Gallery,   North  Court,    exhibit   iwo 

appliances  that  deserve  attention.  The  lirst  is  a 
vasle  Preventing  Cistern,  on  the  syphon  principle, 
e<l  below.     The  regulations  of  the  Exhibition  pre- 

ihe  admission  of  closets  prevent  the  firm  from 
ng  the  cistern  to  the  best  advantage,  and  from 
;  an  excellent  closet  of  their  invention.  NoCwith- 
;  the  many  water-waste  preveniets  on  the  syphon 
e  now  before  the  public,  Messrs.  Humphenon 
:ceeded  in  introducing  a  valuable  improvement  in 
instruction.      By   the  addition  of  a  well  at  the 

of  (he  cistern,  the  full  flush  of  two  gallons  is 
,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  flal-botlomed 
.     ll  would  un<iuestionably  be  a  great  gain  from  a 

point  if  the  water  companies  could  be  induced  10 
the  regulation  allowanc:  of  water  from  two  to  two 
half  or   three    gallons.      It    is    undeniable   that 


ons  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  '  clean '  flush  to 
osels,  and  the  writer  has  found  in  most  of  Ihe 
I  the  Midland  and  Northern  districts  visited  by 
t  the  larger  quantity  named  is  generally  allowed, 
r  Ihe  towns  in  question  cannot  boast  of  so  good  a 
if  water  as  the  metropolis,  yet  the  anthoiiti^  see 
^silyoftbeincreasedquantityfot  llushir^.  Itwillbe 


observed  that  Messrs.  II umpher  son's  cistern  is  worked  with 
a  ball  valve,  which  is  tbe  only  mechanism  in  it,  and  the 
union  connecting  it  with  the  discharge- pipe  i$  outside.  It 
has  a  full  i^  inch  water-way  in  every  part,  which  secures 
a  powerful  flush  10  the  last,  and  it  acts  effectually  whether 
the  lever  is  held  the  whole  time  or  not.  Owing  mainly 
to  Ihe  full  water-way,  it  is  especially  useful  in  places  where 
only  a  low  head  of  water  can  be  obtained,  flushing  well  at 
a  he^ht  of  only  two  feel.  The  syphon  chambers  are 
three  in  number,  instead  of  two,  as  in  most  others,  Ihe 
inner  one  being  of  strong  galvanised  iron,  and  Ihe  outer 
ones  of  copper.  This  arrangement  causes  the  air  to  become 
more  securely  bound  between  the  cylinders  in  the  following 
manner  : — A  small  quantity  of  water  being  retained  in  the 
well  aflcr  the  cistern  has  been  emptied,  when  the  water 
again  enters  the  cistern,  the  air,  as  we  have  observed,  be- 
comes bound,  thus  preventing  the  water  from  passing 
over  the  inner  cylinder.  When  ihe  lever  is  raised, 
a  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  water  is  forced 
into  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  causing 
it  to  overflow  the  centre  pipe,  when  the  contents  are 
discharged  by  the  syphon  action.  Another  advantage 
is  that  the  lever  cannot  be  drawn  down  too  low  so  as  to 
iDierfere  with  its  return  to  its  proper  position,  and  the  inlet 
of  water  is  practically  noiseless. 

The  other  ioveni  ioo  shown  is  also  a  patenled  one  of  Mr, 
Humpheison's  introduction,  and  will  be  found  invaluable 
under  many  conditions.  It  consists  of  an  improved  pipe- 
joint,  useful  for  many  purposes,  but  more  particularly  for 
the  object  the  inventor  had  in  view,  vii. ,  the  making  of  a 
sound,  or  hermetically  sealed  joint  between  an  earthen- 
ware trap  and  a  metal  soil-pipe,  which  has  always  been  n 
troublesome  matter,  and  often  not  a  reliable  one 
for   any    length    of   time.      The    appended    illuslration 


„  „.....ir,w»..T,.porI  . 

c  Rebated  Rubber  Rioc. 
o.  M«ul  Rini  filled  willi  S 


will  enable  our  readers  to  fully  understand  l^t.  '^ 
ventioD.  It  consists  of  a  grooved  melalVic  '^ 
into  which  is  fitted  an  India.rubber  rebated  rLr>%>  ■" 
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slips  over  the  junclion  of  the  pipes.  By  means  of  Ihe 
screw  and  nut  ibe  metal  ting  is  drawn  togelher  and  the 
rubber  expanded,  A  perfect  joint  is  thus  secured,  capable 
of  resisting  any  amount  of  pressure,  caused  by  expansion, 
and  comporting  itself  as  readily  to  contraction,  in  fact 
accommodating  ilsell  to  all  variations  of  temperature.  The 
tabber  l>eing  vulcanised  is  calculated  to  last  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  wili  be  seen  how  very  easy  it  \i  to  substi- 
tute a  new  ring.  The  utility  of  this  invention  is  apparent, 
and  will  doubtless  secure  its  adoption  for  many  purposes 
where  the  thorough  junction  of  pipes  is  a  desideratum. 

Domestic  Appliances. 
Eoit  Annexe, 

The  Aiabian  Coffee  Company,  42  Basinghall  Street, 
E.C.  (1.560),  attract  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  their  unique  process  of  roasting,  grinding,  and  making 
coffee  by  one  combined  apparatus.  'I'heae  various  pro- 
cesses are  accomplished  with  ease,  and  may  be  carried  out 
by  any  person  after  having  once  been  shown,  while  the 
compactness  of  the  apparatus  is  not  among  the  least  of  its 
notable  features.  These  appliances,  which  are  illustrated 
below,  are  made  in  different  sizes  for  domestic  use,  and  on 
a  large  scale  for  coffee-palaces,  clubj,  and  large  insti- 
tutions. In  those  for  domestic  use  a  flat  box-shaped 
spirit  lamp  supplies  the  heat,  or  gas  may  be  utilised. 
The  illustrations  represent  the  apparatus  in  a  combined 
form,  the  stand  containing  the  roaster  and  the  coffee-mill, 
the  receptacle  for  holding  the  coffee  being  underneath  the 
stand,  and  the  coffee-urn,  as  it  stands  on  the  table  after  it 
has  been  removed  from  the  stand.     The  colfee-toastcr,  it 


will  be  'een,  13  fitted  on  the  eccentric  principle,  so  that 
with  each  rotation  of  Ihe  cylinder  the  lerriei  -re  not  only 
always  being  agitated,  but  they  are  thrown  from  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  to  the  other  by  the  eccentric  motion,  so 
that  every  one  is  eonalatilly  be\n£  luinei  wci,  at  «i  a 


stale  of  change.  The  coffee  having  been  put  ia  tin 
cylinder  by  means  of  a  sliding  door  at  one  end.  wat«  a 
put  into  the  cofTee-um  by  simply  removing  the  glau  liJ  u 
the  top,  and  the  urn  placed  on  the  stand  cover.ng  -he 
coffee- roaster,  as  shown  in  the  accompanj  ing  iltusuitiao. 
The  spirit  lamp  is  now  placed  under  the  coffee  roaitcr, 
and  the  operator  turns  the  handle  of  Ihe  roaster  ^lonJi, 
the  heal  that  supplies  the  roaster  is  at  the  same  lime  bal- 
ing the  water  in  the  coffee  um.  In  about  five  minuter  ihe 
coffee  is  roasted.  Until  Ihe  iniroduclion  of  th^i  ap- 
paratus there  has  not  been  any  appliance  for  ettecLi; 
the  operation  so  rapidly,  and  without  losi  of  the  ftigiini 
aroma  given  off  by  the  berry.  As  to  the  ecuomij 
of  the  apparatus,  if  it  be  taken  into  considentioa  ihu 
roasting,  grinding,  and  making  is  accompliiheil  viihin 
about  twelve  minutes,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  appon-.tu 
is  a  very  valuable  one.  The  best  results  the  berry  ii 
capable  of  giving  ate  also  secured,  conseriuenlly  a  mmh. 
smaller  quantity  of  coffee  than  is  f>eDeial)y  used  is  require 
to  produce  a  liner  flavoured  beverage  with  all  the  ralaible 
constituents  of  the  berry  should  this  machine  be  adnptcd 
An  ounce  of  plantation  coffee,  costing  in  its  green  state  Ic^ 
than  one  penny,  made  in  an  ordiaary  sized  machine,  pio- 
dace-t  much  stranger  coffee  than  the  great  majnriir  of 
people  would  care  to  diink,  and  it  is  stated  that  ihecne: 
flavoured  infusion  may  be  obtained  by  using  ihii  appa- 
ratus with  lesi  than  half  the  quantity  usually  used.  It  :s 
therefore  an  apparatus  that  may  be  employed  in  jwUi; 
insliiutions  witll  economy,  and  produces  a  l>etter  ant 
mure  wholesome  beverage  than  is  made  by  ibe  nmil 
metliod.  The  prices  are  moderate  ;  a  fair  siiedappuinj 
for  domestic  use,  the  urn  being  of  brass  and  tinned  ioide, 
can  be  sold  complete  with  all  the  rt-ictirji  (or  mi 
guineas. 

Mr.  J.  Coppard,  35  IloUoway  Road,  N.,  shows  a  g[»I 
tioUection  of  sausage  and  mincing  machines,  an  imprjwi 
folding  and  self-tilting  cask  stand,  and  several  ibdul 
domestic  requisites. 

At  1,567,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Burrow,  15  Se-llui^ 
Lane,  E.C.,  exhibit  their  well  arranged  wine-biai.  vik- 
stills,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  articles  connected  with  ibt 
brewing  and  wine  trade. 

Mr.  James  G.  Moion,  24.  Grand  Avenue,  LeadenWi 
Market,  E.C.  (1,371),  has  an  ingenious  letter-boi  lad 
door-plate,  intended  to  be  used  in  coimection  with  u 
electric  bell,  or  an  ordinary  small  gong.  On  raisiiii;  1 
handle  the  letter-box  plate  is  opened  for  the  insenion  ol 
the  letter  and  the  bell  rings,  calling  attention  to  the  aninl 
The  box,  which  bat  a  division  in  the  centre  canDec*ei 
with  the  handle  and  plate,  admits  the  letter  to  the  im 
compartment,  but  when  the  handle  11  released  the  dicisiai 
plate  opens  to  allow  the  letter  to  fall  into  the  loner  etc 
panment,  and  closes  again,  thus  preventii^  any  tampers; 
with  the  letter-box,  for  an  attempt  to  do  so  will  caste  ib( 
bell  to  rii^  again.  The  invention  is  ingcDioos  and  ■  ok- 
guard,  beside;  calling  the  attention  of  tbe  inmates  ot  iIk 
house  to  the  fact  thai  something  has  been  pot  in  tk 
letter-box. 

Messrs.  Malen  et  Delict,  Pans,  throogh  tbeii  EogEd 
agents,   E^  Sataman  &   Co.,  3  Cross  Laoe,   £ulcba(!, 
K.C.   (1,582),   sh->w  a  coUecuon   of   their  apparuat  M 
making  coffee,  from  the  small  siie  holding  only  two  cb|» 
to  the  monster  machine  as  used  in  tbe  French  Arsy  inl 
Navy  and  large  insiitutions  abroad,  capable  of  Baiag  •> 
one  lime  2,400  cups  of  coffee.     The  laise  aina  an  hMcd 
by  gas,  charcoal,  or  coa]  fuel,   Ihe  tiDallef  ana  bt  Ac 
table  iiy  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.     We  appcndaKcttaad 
illustration  of  tbe  machine ;    the  coOee  is  plasHl  ■  a 
perforated  plate  in  the  upper  part  of  Ibe  iri  iw  t,  tbe  aua 
being  in  the  lower  compariment.     When,   by  bcms  of 
the  spirit  lamp  at  the  bottom  of  the  appaialiu,  the  ■aid 
boils,  it  IS   forced  up   Ibe  central  tube,   and,  with  ik    | 
assistance  of  a  mushroom-shaped   plate,  11  q>re«l  oM     | 
the  coffee  in   small  streams,  passing   throogh  it  to  tk     ! 
lower   reservoir,  and    this   action   continoes  as  bag  *     \ 
tbe  lamp  is  kept  alight,  so  tbat  there  is*  iiwlifil  rt      | 
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culation  of  water  throDgh  Ihe  coflee.  The  action,  it  wilt 
be  seen,  is  also  aulomiiic,  and  may  be  perfonned  on  (be 
breakftit  table.     It  is  claimed  thai  a  U^  saving^of  coffee 


is  efiected  by  tbts  macbiDe,  for  it  is  urged  that  water 
pass.ng  only  once  ihcnugh  the  coflee,  as  in  most  filter- 
ing coffee-pots,  is  not  capable  of  extracting  all  the 
strength  in  ihe  berry.  In  the  large  siies  of  this  apparatus, 
owing  to  the  interior  construction,  a  great  economy  in 
fuel  is  also  secured.  When  the  coffee  is  made,  tbc 
central  tube  may  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  lever 
shown  at  the  side. 

Mechanical  ApruANCES. 

{South  Callfry.) 

Messrs.  W.  J.  S:  C.  T.  Burgess,  Ifolborn  Viaduct  and 
Brentwood  (l6|  exhibit  their  improved  waler-lirc  or  Notia, 
intended  to  be  used  with  the  aid  of  bullocks,  borses,  or 
mules,  of  which  an  illustration  is  appended.  They  are 
made  in  several  sizes,  capable  of  raising  from  3,000  to 
ll(,ooo  gallon);  per  hour.  Though  adapted  for  general 
farni  use  at  home,  they  are  moie  extent vely  used  in  India, 
£g}pl,  and  the  Colonies.     Thry  are  very  simple  in  con- 


,^^fc-=^ 


coat.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  illuslralion  that  ihe  raising  is 
effected  by  an  endless  series  of  buckets,  each  discharging 
ils  contents  as  it  passes  the  equilibrium,  and  Ibe  chains 
holding  the  bucketi  are  adjusted  to  the  depth  of  water. 
They  can  be  '  speeded '  according  to  the  motive  power  to 
be  employed,  and  the  apparntui  can  be  easily  laken  to 
pieces,  and  Ihc  weight  so  adjusted  that  no  one,  or  collec- 
tion of  parts  a  rendered  too  heavy  for  beasts  of  burden  to 
cany.  A  modification  of  this  appliance  is  made  for  hand- 
power  work,  and  wilt  be  found  most  advanlageouii  for 
home  use,  raising  a  considerably  greater  quantity  than  can 
be  done  by  the  ordinary  means. 


■tniction,  and  equally  efficient,  and  r 
the  power  employed  than  any  other  form  of  pump  They  are 
mrraDged  to  raise  water  from  great  depths,  and,  no  fixing 
betng  required,  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  at  a  iTifling 


)M  Brlck-burning.— Two  important 
cases  dealing  with  the  nuisance  aritiing  from  brick-burning 
have  recently  been  decided  by  the  High  Court  of  justice. 
In  both  cases  the  plaintiffs  succeeded  in  proving  nuisance, 
and  two  judges  granted  injunctions  restraining  the  de- 
fendants from  carrying  on  their  businesses  so  as  to  create 
a  nuisance.  In  a  case  from  Slrealham  (Dunston  v.  Meal 
and  Seely  v.  Neal)  the  plaintiffs  complained  that  [he 
noxious  smelts  arising  from  the  brickfield  seriously  inter- 
fered with  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  premises — to 
much  so  that  in  certain  states  of  the  wind  (although  they 
lived  about  400  and  800  yards,  respectively,  distant  from 
llie  source  of  nuisance),  they  were  unable  to  open  their 
windows.  The  cause  of  nuisance  arose  from  the  use  of 
dustbin  refuse  in  the  manufacture  and  in  Ihe  burning  of 
bricl^s,  the  effect  being  to  produce  noxious  fumes,  wtiich 
gave  rise  to  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  and 
malaise.  Some  witnesses  said  they  had  traced  the  smell 
at  a  distance  of  a.  mile.  The  quantity  of  bricks  made 
averaged  3,000,000  yearly,  and  the  materials  used  were 
500  jards  of  refuse,  500  yards  of  road  scrapings,  and 
5,00a  yards  of  clay.  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  in  delivering 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  said  the  plaintiffs  had 
to  make  out  that  there  was  a  nuisance  which  suhslaniially 
affected  themselves  in  health,  or  in  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  premises.  The  evidence  satisfied  him  that 
so  far  as  the  briclt-burning  went  there  was  no  nuisance  to 
health  in  the  sense  of  causing  disease  or  illness.  There 
remained  Ihe  question  whether  there  was  a  nuisance  which 
affected  the  plaintiffs  in  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
their  premises,  but  he  should  first  inquire  whether  there 
was  a  nuisance  which  affected  anybody.  In  face  of  the 
medical  evidence  given  for  the  plaintiffs,  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  use  of  refuse  of  an  organic  nature 
(animal  and  vegetable),  iti  btiekmaking,  did  not  create  a 
nuibince  10  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  whole  the 
evidence  for  the  plaintiffs  very  much  preponderated,  and 
his  lordship  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  was  a. 
nuisance  at  the  brickfield.  He  was  satisfied  that  this  was 
a  nuisance  which  could  be  perceived  at  the  plainlifis' 
premises,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  bouses  uncomfortable  and  unenjoyable.  His 
lordship  therefore,  directed  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs, 
with  an  injunction  lo  restrain  the  burning  of  bricks  in 
such  1  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the 
plaintiff  In  a  case  from  Hampslead  (Attorney. General 
I  tilt)  Mr  Justice  Wills,  at  the  request  of  the  de- 
fendants, consented  to  view  the  brickfield,  which  lies  in 
a  hollow  near  the  Hampstead  Heath  Kailway  Station, 
and  adjoins  the  grounds  of  the  Norfh-Wcilcrn  Infectious 
Hospital  Upon  coming  into  court,  when  the  case  was 
resumed  his  lordship  said  he  found  a  nuisance  to  exist, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  defendants  he  stopped  the 
case  delivering  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  with 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  liave  (with  the 
approval  of  the  President  (il.B.H.  t^e  Prince  of  Wales) 
awarded  the  Albeit  Medal  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  'in 
recognition  of  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  artistic  pottery 
in  this  country.'  It  will  be  universally  acl(.wy«<.tAv^ 
that  never  has  such   a  recognition  been  bei"   "   *  * 

nor  mote  honestly  earned. 
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Some  interesting  and 
roeraorial  recently  presented  to  the  Liverpool  CilrCouncil 
by  a  local  Land  and  House  Owners'  Association.  The 
fignres  were  originally  intended  as  support  to  a  prayerthat 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  local  taxation. 

The  memorialists  give  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
taxation  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  which,  if  accurate, 
aflbrds  food  for  reflection  ; — 


HTTNICIFAli    FINAirCE. 
LOCAL  TAXATION. 

with  which   Ihe 


financial  burdens  of  c 


Total  r£b(  ., 


UvcrpooE. 


.sias 


The  following  slatisi 
the  criticism  that  the  i 
latei  nowadays  than  h 
ments  of  present  munii 
date. 


ct  given  are  of  course  open  to 
Itizen  gets  much  more  for  his 
;  did  in  1851,  as  in  many  depart- 
ipal  activity,   even  at  the  earlier 


t  ait.     But  such   as  they    aie   they   show  the  rapidity 


Kiikdali  .... 
Lv«tOD  .... 
WulDetbr.. 


Tout £68.873 


as! 


It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  local  burdens  of  allom 

large  cities  could  be  analysed  and   compared  ir 


Amount  or 
CircSati"ii. 

1 

Highest  and  Low«>  Prices 

NameofSlqck. 

Durii«.8«4. 

J^r 

aoHOE 

1 

1 

1 

J 

3P-'^ 

Blacktium  Corp.  ip.c  Stock  .. 

B«JfMdc^.4V^%i4k  :: 

4   P-c      .,      .. 
I    PC       .,      -■ 

Bristol  Corp.  Dcbcniuic  Slock 

■Croydon  Corp.     toqk   

UundM  Coip.  Slock.    

TiUvow  Corp.  Red.  Slock 

HudaEnfield  Coip.  Stock    .... 

i6.9(I*.3i6 

..ss 

jo/.i" 

.,"9.380 

400.000 

503,ooJ 

.,S5 

JSB,J» 
6.8, 1S3 
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JKVO" 

3*' 
31 

A 

3 

ii 

1 

6lh  Tm.,  April,  July,  Oct.  . 
m  F.b.;  May.'Xug:.  No.. , 

i!t  Peb!|i^i" 
lOn    or     ar.« 

vIriou.:'"::r 

■itjoty,  I9J4-- 

'St 
SI 

1 

■S! 
ii 

1 

1 

8.1 

•H 

941 

wo 

uu 

ml 
M 

.si 

98t 

9* 
9>i 

5 

■1 

i* 

in 

9St 

■Sri 

t      '        11' 

1 1.1  April,  i«  Oct 

;ilhMay,tiQiNov. 

_"=! 

L=i«al=r  Corti,     Gm     and) 
W«Mf  Deh.  Siock f 

}. ..;«..,.«  July } 

■SI Jan.,  ...July 

■Uvtrpool  Con..  Slock    

HI  W,AJl,]fuiy,bet.. 

■«' 

M«ich«lerCoTi.4p,cSlodr 

!l4^1lJ^ne;l4thDK 

■JiS 

■!•" 

•NollinghamCorp.  Stock    ... 

iii's^sS;;;:;;;; 

tPotumoulh  Corp.  Siock 

♦  RMdinR  Corp.  Slock 

Rolheihim  Corp.  Stock  

SlKffitld  Corp,  Slock    

;SKs."ffi;-.-.::.:; 

ia-iiffi; 

.S"Z 

136.9*0 

3f  the  avncal  QvpcfatiopL 
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NEW  INVENTIONS. 

tAGEN'S    PATENTS, -IMPROVEMENTS    IK 
ijTE-  AND  SOIL-  PIPES.   AND  THE  ODOUR- 
LESS  WATER-CLOSET. 

ihe  disconnection  of  soil-  and  nasle-pjpes  Tiom  (he 
mal  drains  and  sewers,  sanilary  engineers  have 
«*deil  io  excluding  sewer  gas  froni  dwellings  ;  but  to  all 
laiDlcd  wilh   the  state  of  waste-  and  soil-pipes  now  in 

it.viU  be  only  too  apparent  that  a  Urge  amount  of 
ur,  arising  from  the  oiilicea  of  various  receptacles    for 

water,  still  emanates  even  where  special  attention  is 
cied  10  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  fittings  or 
1—  .1 1. —      Ti;.  ]j  („jng  i„  g  ptax  measnre 


ptacles  themselves.     This  Is 


be  invariable  practice  of  fixing  the  branch  naste-  or 
■pipe  with  direct  fall  from  the  fitting  to  the  main  soil- 
: ;  and  though  a  syphon  trap  be  placed  at  or  near  the 
of  the  nasie-pipe,  this  will  not  always  insure  the 
\  exclusion  of  soil-pipe  air,  for  ibey  are  not  un- 
[uentljr  unseated  by  syptioaage  and  evaporation,  and  Iben 
re  is  a  clear  inlet  for  foal  air  through  a  length  of  fouled 
t.  Even  when  this  does  not  occur,  the  water  of  ihc 
>  becomes  impregnated  with  the  emanations  from  the 
l-coated  pipes  rising  and  accumulating  at  the  lop  of 


.e  where  the  « 


:r-teal  is  6xed.     Again,  these  traps 


are  fixed  a  foot  or  more  below  the  orifice  of  fitting  ;  this 
in  itself  admits  of  the  fouled  surface  of  (npe  Iwiitg  a 
source  of  contamination.  Il  Is  well  known  that  any 
amount  of  water  flushing  will  never  remove  the  slimy  and 
corroded  lining  from  ttie  inside  of  foul  pipes,  and  yet 
ibese  things  are  allowed  to  exist  in  some  of  the  largest 
houses.  Uy  an  improved  arrangemenl  which  has  bees 
patented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Haeen,  of  16  Parliament  Street, 
Hull,  the  .branch  waste-  and  HJil-pipes  aie  made 
thoroughly  self-ventilating,  and  accessible  from  the  out- 
side of  dwelling.  They  arc  as  efKcieal  as  they  are 
simple,  OS  will  be  seen  from  the  following  description,  and 
have  already  been  severely  tested  in  numerous  place* 
where  they  bave  been  fixed  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  found  thoroughly  efficient.     Messrs.  Reeves  it  Hagen 

slate  that  there  ate  already  over  sixty  in  usf  * '- 

with  w.c's,  baths,  sinks,  and  basins. 

The  following  is  c  description  of  the  ii 
trated  below ;— From  within  two  inches  of  U)e  surface  of 
(he  bottom  of  the  slop  receplacle^be  it  bath,  basin,  sink, 
&c.  — the  branch-waste  is  made  to  rise  either  in  a  straight 
or  curved  line  direct  through  the  external  wall,  towards 
the  vertical  or  main  soil-pipe  or  waste,  which  latter  should 
be  ventilated  at  both  ends.  The  a-lvantage  gained  by 
this  airangement  is  that  whilst  the  water  has  lo  travel  as 
it  were  upwards  in  its  Course  towards  the  main  pipe,  yet 
at  an  ea<ier  gradient  than  an  ordinary  S  Uap,  any  noxious 
vapour  generated  in  the  pipes  is  allowed  to  follow  iis  own 


bent  and  will  l>e  induced  to  rise  outwards  away  from  Ihe 
water-seal,  and  up  Ihe  ventilating  pipe.  At  the  junction 
of  the  branch  with  the  vertical  or  main  pipe  and  opposite 
Ihe  end  of  the  branch-waste,  a  gullel-formed  opening  i* 
provided,  which  gives  direct  access  the  entire  length  of 
ihe  waste- and  main-pipe,  and  is  covered  with  a  close- 
fitting  hinged  flap  or  screw  cap.  At  the  receptacle  end  of 
Ihe  branch  waste-pipe  the  level  of  the  water-seal  is  within 
an  inch  of  the  suiVace  of  the  bottom  of  receptacle,  and  is 
sealed  with  0  2  in.  dip,  which  prevents  any  possibility  of 
effluvia  forcing  its  way  through,  with  a  clear  way  over  it  up 
through  the  main  vintilating  pipe  with  exhaust  cowl  on 
the  top  For  water  closets  the  branch  soil  pipe  dips  2  in 
inlo  the  water  seal  of  the  basm,  the  top  of  the  branch  iismg 
longitudinally  towards  Ihe  main  soil  pipe  It  is  muie 
witboul  solder  or  seam,  witbm  the  building,  and  being 
dipped  into  the  water  seal  of  the  basin  at  ihe  receptacle 
end  no  escape    of   soil  pipe  air_ 


building,  as  it  will  be  drawn  upwards  and  be  carried  off 
by  Ihe  ventilating  pipe  without.  An  additional  adtrantage 
is  that  the  arrangement  is  less  expensive  than  the  old 
method,  requiring  shorter  lengths  of  branch  pipes,  and 
several  can  be  branched  on  lo  the  main  soil-pipe  without 
the  slightest  risk. 

Messrs.  Reeves  &  Ilagen  have  also  palenve^  ^^^  ^^Aiooa- 
lessw.c,  which  appeoH  10  meet  with aenemsA  ^'"S.rf««. 
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As  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  branch  soil-pipe  in  this  inven- 
tion enters  the  outlet  arm  and  dips  into  the  water-seal,  so 
that  soil-pipe  air  cannot  possibly  escape  internally.  The 
appliance  is  fitted  on  the  finished  floor  of  the  apartment 
with  a  connection  as  shown  direct  throuc^h  the  outer  wall. 
When  fixed,  an  arm-chair  seat  is  placed  in  position,  which 
is  loose  and  movable  at  any  time,  though  sufficiently  firm 
to  resist  unintentional  disturbance. 

The  basin  is  made  shallow  so  to  induce  hand-cleansing 
with  a  cloth,  so  necessary  to  keep  a  basin  wholesome  ; 
and  at  the  bottom,  in  bold  letters,  '  Cleanse  to  this  line 
twice  a  week '  is  stamped  on  each  basin,  while  at  the  side 
of  the  elbow  of  chair  an  enamelled  label  is  fixed,  with  the 
following  : — *  Cleanliness  the  Handmaid  of  Health.' 


I 


INVENTION   OF    A    NEW    PAN-WAGGON. 

There  has  recently  been  patented,  by  Mr.  W.  Barton,  of 
Wolverhampton,  a  new  sanitary  van,  or  pan- waggon,  which 
is  claimed  to  possess  advantages  over  those  now  in  use, 
and  which  has  recommended  itself  to  those  who  have 
seen  it  on  this  account.  The  van  is  built  in  sections,  each 
of  which  is  perfectly  water-tight,  being  constructed  of 
galvanised  iron.  Only  two  pans  are  exposed  at  one  time, 
while  the  men  are  changing  them,  and  they  are  inclosed  by 
self-adjusting  doors,  which  close  hermetically,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  any  odour  to  escape.  Even  though  com- 
posed of  iron,  the  van  is  lighter  in  weight  than  the  wooden 
ones  now  in  use  by  the  Wolverhampton  Corporation,  and 
is  very  little,  if  any,  more  expensive.  By  the  use  of  this 
van  it  is  considered  that  the  work  can  be  done  in  the  day- 
time without  public  inconvenience.  Even  should  the 
excreta  leak  from  the  pans,  or  overflow  in  the  waggon,  it 
would  not  affect  the  exterior,  as  it  would  be  caught  in  the 
bottom  of  the  van  and  discharged  by  means  of  a  plug- 
hole at  the  depot.  The  van  has  been  highly  approved  of 
by  the  Corporation  of  Wolverhampton. 


A   RUSSIAN   HYGIENIC    MACHINE. 

In  the  Russian  Court  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  under 
Group  III.,  is  to  be  seen  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
patented  by  Dr.  K.  Proussak.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
seat,  with  an  ordinary  dished  hole  and  lunged  flap,  adapt- 
able to  a  common  privy.  The  flap,  which  opens  sideways, 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  handle  fixed 
to  its  outer  edge.  The  two  sketch  diagrams  below  respec- 
tively show  the  apparatus  in  section  when  closed,  and 
when  opened  for  use.     When  opened,  as  seen  in  fig.  i,  a 


strong  steel  spring  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  flap 
forces  down  an  arm,  which  acts  upon  a  lever,  to  which  is 
attached  a  hollow  hemisphere  of  zinc  or  other  metal. 
This  hemisphere  fits  tightly  into  the  lower  end  of  the  open 
metal  pan  which  serves  as  a  basin,  thus  preventing  any 
cold  up-draught. 


To  the  under  side  of  the  flap  is  fixed  an  India-nibbo 
ring,  which,  on  the  closing  of  the  flap,  becomes  tightly 
compressed  against  the  seat  by  the  force  of  the  spring  act- 
ing from  above,  the  object  being  to  prevent  foul  gases  from 
arising.  When  the  apparatus  is  closed  after  use,  as  shorn 
in  fig.  2,  the  arm  to  which  the  spring  is  attached  dravs  cp 


FIC.2. 


the  end  of  the  lever,  thus  releasing  the  hemisphere  froni 
under  the  pan,  and  allowing  the  contents  to  fall  through. 
The  dotted  lines  on  the  right  side  of  each  diagram  sh«5w 
a  receiver  and  a  pipe,  by  which  water  may  be  poured 
through  the  apparatus  while  the  flap  remains  closed. 


AUSTIN'S  POROUS  DISINFECTOR. 

This  useful  invention  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co.,  the  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  En- 
gineers, 4  Holbom  Circus,  E.C.  It  may  be  described  a> 
follows.  *  A  porous  cell,  hermetically  sealed,  and  con- 
taining any  crystal  disinfectant  {e.g.  Pot.  Permang.)  is 
placed  in  the  water-cistern  supplying  the  dosct.  In  a 
short  time  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  porous  cell  (en- 
dosmosis)  dissolves  very  gradually  portions  of  the  crystals 
nearest  the  circumference  of  the  cell,  and,  on  the  principle 
of  exosmosis,  the  water  in  which  the  "  disinfector "  i> 
placed  becomes  impregnated  with  disinfectant,  thus  form- 
ing an  efficient  disinfecting  fluid,  which  is  always  ready 
for  use. ' 

Originally  designed  for  the  above  and  other  allied  oses, 
it  is  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Sampson  Low,  KA.,  F.M.S. 
(with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  original  patentee),  to 
introduce  the  'disinfector  *  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  br 
which  means  it  is  rendered  most  suitable  to  the  everyday 
requirements  of  medicine. 

The  *  disinfector  *  is  now  made,  filled  with  any  di»n- 
fectant  or  antiseptic  crystals,  in  such  a  size  (3  in.  x  i  in.) 
that  it  can  be  easily  carried  about  in  a  surgeon's  instra- 
ment  case.  By  merely  dipping  the  *  disinfector '  in  water 
an  eflicient  disinfecting  fluid  can  readily  be  obtained. 

It  is  a  most  convenient  method  of  practi^^  anti- 
sepsis, and  no  hospilal-ward  should  be  without  its  'dis- 
infector.* It  is,  moreover,  very  economical ;  one  'disin- 
fector *  lasts  a  year,  allowing  for  daily  usage,  and  costs  hot 
half-a-crown.  The  appliance  can  be  seen  in  action  at  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co.,  4  Holbom  Circns, 
London,  E.C. 


A  Considerable  Difference  of  Opinion.— At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Northallerton  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, it  was  proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Lumley  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  at  £^0  per  annum  instead  of  £^',  bat 
a  letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board  u-as  read, 
stating  that  that  amount  would  not  be  a  fair  remuneration 
for  the  '  efficient  discharge  of  his  important  duties,'  npoa 
which  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to  write,  in  answer,  and 
state  that  the  Authority  was  unanimously  of  qnnioo  that 
£^0  was  *  ample  to  secure  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.' 
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[ij  Tit  Lir.a  Retalins  '"  Z^a/  and  Municipal  Gavirn- 
meiit,  cOTnprisJng  the  Slalutes  relating  li  Puhlic  Health, 
Municipal  Corporatiotn,  Highways,  Burial,  Gas  and 
Water,  Public  Lojtns,  Compulsocy  Taking  of  Lands, 
Tramwayi,  Electric  Lighting,  Arlisans'  Dwellings,  &c.. 
Riven'  Pallution,  the  Cliuses  Conio'idatian  Acts,  and 
many  oihets.  By  C.  Norman'  BAZALGErrE,  M.A., 
and  Georue  HtrjiriiSEVS,  B.A.,  Barristers -at- Law. 
Pp.  1763.  Super-rojal  8vo.  London:  Stevens  & 
Sons,  119  Chancery  Un«,  W.C.     18S5.     Prico  3/.  .V- 

(a)  Tht  Public  Mtalth  Art,  1875,  Annotated,  vfith  an 
Appendix  containing  the  variou*  Incorpoiated  Statutes. 
By  W.  G,  LUMLEV,  Esq.,  LLM.,  Q.C.,  and  EuMUNH 
LuMLEY,  B.A.  Sreond  Edition,  with  very  extensive 
additions,  by  Wm.  Patchett,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  and  Alex- 
ander. Macmorran,  Esq.,  M.A,  Pp.  1075.  London  : 
Shaw  Sl  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,     Price  361. 

(3)  31b  LaiDi  Canccrmng  Putlic  Health.  Edited  hy  Wm. 
Robert  Shith,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.Edin.  Pp.  8iz. 
Lcodon  :  Sampson  Lov,  Marston,  &  Co. 

(4)  Hand))  Guide  lo  Piihlic  Ih-alth.  By  Thos.  White. 
SIDE  HiME.  B.A,  M.B.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Borough  of  Shefliiild.  Pp.  307.  London  ; 
Baillicre,  Tindal,  &  Coi. 

(5)  Saniiarv  Lmv :  a  DigtsI  oft hr  Sanitary  A(ts  of  Englattd 
a»d  Scotland.  By  H.  Aubrey  HusHAND,  M.S.,  CM. 
Pp.  240.     Edinburgh  :  E.  &  S.  Livingstone. 

We  are  constantly  being  asked  to  advise  as  to  the  best 
test-boolc  on  the  subject  of  public  liygiene  now  in  the 
market  :  intending  purchasers  being  confused  and  dis- 
tracted, as  weti  they  may  be,  by  the  perpetual  flow  of  new 
lext-books.  and  hand-books,  and  pocket-books,  and  tnm- 
maries  by  a  multitude  of  eminent  hands.  Oui  answer  has 
bwa,  and  must  be,  that  very  oiuch  depends  upon  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  book  is  needed.  If  for  the  elucidation 
of  subtle  points  oflaw  and  learned  speculations  as  to  what 
was  the  intention  of  Parliament  in  u^ing  a  particular  form 
of  wonls,  then  one  of  the  tcm-books  by  sanitary  lawyers 
miut  be  employed  ;  if  a  less  formal  exposition  of  the  law 
be  desired,  then  one  of  Ibe  summaries  which  bave  been 
prepared  will  be  useful ;  if  not  only  sanitary  law  but 
sanitary  practice  be  sought  for,  then  one  of  the  standard 
manuals  of  hygiene  must  be  acquired.  But  no  one  book 
that  we  can  name  contains  a  sufRcient  leaven  of  all  these. 
Yet  it  must  constantly  happen  that  a  sanitarian  wants  to 
know  not  only  the  canons  of  hygiene,  but  how  these 
canons  have  beeo  crystallised  into  law,  and  how  the  eiact 
language  of  the  taw  bni  been  inlerpreted  by  the  Courts  of 
the  realm.  As  ha^  been  well  said,  'To  hit  the  happy 
medium,  to  be  neither  too  technical  nor  too  slatternly, 
ndther  loo  sketchy  nor  loo  hair-splitling,  should  be  the 
characteristics  of  the  perfect  handbook  ofsanitiry  law.' 
And  this,  it  must  be  confesseil,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
posing array  of  books  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  has  yet 
to  be  written. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  pit  the  boohs  before  us  one  against 
■nother,  when  their  professed  object  is  so  very  dilTeient. 
We  may  lake  it,  however,  that  they  are  one  and  all 
designed  for  the  enlighten  men  I  and  instruction  of  tbeir 
devotees.  There  are  evidences  in  almoit  all  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  helpful,  and  we  should  hesitate  to  say  of  any 
one  of  them  that  there  was  any  conscious  padding.  Bat 
in  one  case,  at  least,  a  little  hardening  «f  the  editor's 
heart  mighl  have  saved  some  pages  of  a  swollen  volume 
for  the  insertion  of  the  indi.ipen sable  but  crowded-out 
inden.  The  central  figure  of  each  book  is,  of  course,  the 
Public  Health  Act ;  but  there  is  endless  variety  not  only 
in  the  adornments  with  wbirh  it  is  bedecked,  but  in  the 
SDpemum  cranes  which  different  stage -managers  regard  as 


To  gauge  the  value  or  merit  of  books  by  their  weight  i» 
poands  avoirdupois  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a  scientific  method 
of  appraisement ;  and  yet  the  lemplation  is  irresistible  to 
point  toMe>sis.  Bnzalgette and  Humphreys'  book  (I)  as  the 
linished  product  of  our  wisdom  in  lani'ary  1^  slat  ion.  It 
trunsgresses  by  nearly  two  pounds  the  laws  of  the  Post- 
master-General as  to  the  limit  of  weight  for  the  parcels  post  ; 
it  contains  nearly  1, 800  closely.prinled  pages  of  super-royal 
octavo;  and  it  reproduces  some  150  statutes  affecting  local 
and  municipal  government.  The  heart  of  the  fesldest 
reviewer  may  fall  within  him  as  he  essays  to  criticise  this 
younger  brother  of  the  Post  Office  London  Directory. 

Mr.  Lumley's  successors,  whose  book  (3)  has  a  mori; 
restricted  range,  manage  lo  escape  wiih  ai  few  ai  eighty 
other  Acts  besides  the  principal  Act.  We  are  quit  of  the 
Public  Htatth  Act  and  its  enposition  by  page  445  ;  the 
remaining  630  pages  are  devoted  to  the  'appendix.'  The 
wealth  of  material  begets  in  Dr.  Smith  such  despair  that 
he  forbears  fiom  criticism  or  exposition  altogether,  and 
uses  up  his  800  pages  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  Acc$ 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  public  health,  and  with  a 
motley  crowil  of  circulars  and  model  by-laws,  not  arranged 
in  any  way  th^t  is  understandable,  and  provided  with  no 
key  in  the  shape  oF  an  index.  Such  a  book  it  is  hopeless 
to  criticise,  except  in  thj  direction  of  pointing  out  its 
omissions  or  redundancies.  The  Scotch  public  health  law 
— always  a  sealed  book  except  to  the  elect — is  insufficiently 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  and  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act 
of  1S6S— jjcrliaps  the  most  important  of  the  series  of 
Dwellings  Acts  -is  omitted,  though  those  of  1875,  ltt79, 
and  liJSl  are  printed  in  full.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  should  be  set  forth  in 
cxtenso,  whilst  the  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  Act 
is  held  uniToiihy  even  of  mention,  On  the  whole,  we  are 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  recommend  Dr.  Smith's  book  as  a 
useful  or  a  practical  manual  of  ready  reference. 

The  scheme  of  the  two  more  irnporlant  works  (l  and  2) 
und  cr  consideration  is  essential  lydinetent.  Mesirs.^zalgelte 
and  Humphreys  aim  at  comprehending  within  two  covers 
all  the  '  lawi  which  urban  and  rural  authorities  and 
municipal  corporations  arc  called  upon  to  administer.' 
Thus  the  Public  Health  Act,  whilst  holding  ihe  first  place 
in  [heir  thoughts  and  in  their  pa^es,  has  lo  take  its  chance 
of  annotation  and  exposition  with  the  rest  of  the  Acts. 
Messr.s.  Pntchetl  and  Macmorran,  on  the  other  hand,  go 
much  more  into  detail  over  the  Act  of  1875,  and  only 
garnish  it,  as  it  were,  with  the  eighty  odd  other  Acts  which 
are  more  or  less  incorporated  with  it.  Whilst,  therefore, 
for  greater  convenience  of  review,  we  group  the  two  books 
together,  it  must  be  understood  that  they  are  not  really 
comparable,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  of  cither  of 
them  that  it  wasbeiter  than  the  other.  If  the  lypi^mphy 
of  No.  2  i*  clearer  than  that  of  No.  i  (the  microscopic 
difference  of  type  between  the  text  and  the  notes  of  the 
latter  is  occasionally  very  confusing),  the  index  of  No.  I 
is  incomparably  more  complete  and  businesslike  than  that 
of  No.  :l.  Aad,  after  all,  by  what  is  a  man  advant^ed 
if  he  possess  the  most  complete  and  accurate  of  works,  and 
have  not  a  sensibly  compiled  key  lo  it  ? 

Messrs,  Baialgette  and  Humpliriys  announce  with  a 
certain  pride  in  their  preface  tliat  thry  give  142  statutes 
and  sutffitanlial  pans  of  statutes.  The  table  of  contents 
accounts,  indeed,  for  as  many  as  141,  and  there  are  at 
least  three  Acts— the  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling  Houses 
Act,  1S67  (page  1,262),  the  Public  Libraries  Amendment 
Act,  1S66  (page  723),  and  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879  (page 
1,370) — which,  though  given  in  full  in  their  proper  placeSi 
have  unaccountably  shpped  out  of  the  table  of  contents. 
Other  Acts  there  are,  such  as  ih:  Epidemic  and  other- 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  l88j  and  the  Public  Health 
{Fruit  Picker^')  Lodi>ings  Act  of  18S2,  which,  though  not 
considered  worthy  of  mention  either  in  the  index  or  in  the 
table  of  contents,  may  be  found  with  a  little  research  on 
pages  1 10  and  215.  Wc  would  venture  lo  suggest  to  tJwe 
leomed  authiirs  that  students  of  this  hook  vwv-it  -■^- 
•iease  lo  refel  to  the  text  of  a  piilicular  ^C*--. ' 
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to  which  they  may  come  across  in  promiscuous  reading, 
and  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give  a  definite  and 
separate  line  in  the  index  to  Acts  of  this  description,  now 
effectually  concealed  from  the  vision  of  the  ignorant.  And 
in  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Sect.  248  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  directs  that  the  accounts  of  every 
rural  sanitary  authority  shall  be  audited  *in  the  same 
manner  *  as  the  accounts  of  guardians  are  audited.  Might 
it  not  have  been  well,  in  order  to  have  completed  the 
story,  to  have  described  in  the  book  the  manner  in  which 
such  accounts  are  to  be  audited  by  printing  some  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Acts  of  1844,  1848,  1849,  ^^^  ^^^^  which 
relate  to  this  question  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the 
statutes  printed  in  the  volume,  except,  perhaps,  on  the 
ground  that  the  relation  of  some  of  them  with  local 
government  is  very  remote.  We  have  only  discovered  one 
Act— the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act  of  1882 — which  is 
actually  omitted  from  the  book,  and  which  we  could  have 
desired  to  see  included.  It  is  true  that  this  Act  is  a  very 
short  one ;  but  it  is  as  long  as  some  of  those  deemed 
worthy  of  separate  mention,  and  it  makes  an  altemtion  of 
some  importance  in  Sects  24  and  27  of  the  Baths  and 
Washhouses  Act  of  1846,  by  giving  power  to  local 
anthorities  to  provide  baths,  &c.,  not  only  within  the 
district,  but  also  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  thereof. 
The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878  is  really 
chiefly  important  for  the  Orders  of  Council  made  under  it, 
and  these,  we  think,  might  usefully  have  been  printed. 
Probably  the  memorandum  as  to  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  cemeteries,  promised  on  page  1,145,  was 
crowded  out  at  the  end,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  circular  on  the  same  subject  which  the 
authors  find  room  to  print  on^  pages  1,552-54.  The  cir- 
cular as  to  annual  reports  of  medical  officers  of  health, 
printed  on  page  1,486,  is  now  out  of  date.  It  would  have 
been  well  to  print  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  under  Sect.  2  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877 
(page  1,470).  The  preface  promises  *  the  standing  orders 
of  the  House  of  Parliament  relating  to  local  Bills  and 
Provisional  Orders,'  and  these  might,  if  given  properly, 
have  proved,  as  hoped  by  the  authors,  of  'practical 
value.*  But  the  only  standing  orders  printed  are  those 
relating  to  provisional  orders,  and  a  stray  clause  as  to 
reports  by  select  committees.  Supposing  standing  orders 
to  claim  a  place  in  the  book,  it  would  be  needful  to  give 
the  classes  into  which  Parliament  divides  local  Bills,  the 
advertisements  in  the  local  papers  and  in  the  London 
Gazette  that  are  necess^iry  before  such  Bills  can  be  intro- 
duced, the  notices  and  applications  to  owners  and  occu- 
piers, the  different  dates  for  deposit  of  plans  and  copies 
of  Bills,  the  Government  departments  to  which  plans  and 
Bills  are  to  be  sent,  and  the  other  important  requirements, 
neglect  of  any  one  of  which  may  prove  fatal  to  a  Bill. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  wormwood  in  our  inkbottle, 
and  are  free  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  for  the 
really  remarkable  perseverance  and  patience  with  which 
Messrs.  Bazalgctte  and  Humph»eys  have  gone  through 
their  142  Acts,  and  have  tried  to  make  out  of  them  an 
understandable  code  of  sanitary  law.  We  have  dipped  into 
their  annotations  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  have  usually 
found  them  accurate  and  helpful.  In  cases  of  doubt 
they  are  judiciously  silent,  where  less  cautious  commenta- 
tors commit  themselves  to  questionable  interpretations. 
We  cannot  complain  of  this,  and,  indeed,  the  scheme  of 
the  work  puts  out  of  the  question  any  argumentative  refer- 
ence in  detail  to  particular  clauses.  The  special  value  of 
the  book  will  probably  prove  to  be  its  inclusion  of  all  Acts 
which  can  conceivably  affect  local  municipal  administra- 
tion, the  careful  cross-references  which  make  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  notes,  and  the  very  complete  and  service- 
able index.  Faultless  it  could  perhaps  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  ;  the  possibilities  of  error  in  a  technical  volume  of 
1,800  pages  being  amazing.  The  criticisms  on  which  we  have 
ventured  have  certainly  been  made  from  no  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  laborious  and  cate^viV  "woiV  >n\v\c\v  M.e^5iVt?>. 


Bazalgette  and  Humphreys  have  bestowed  upon  the  book, 
and  the  insignificant  character  of  the  blemishes  pointeil 
out  may  infeientially  be  taken  as  a  tribute  to  the  great  merit 
of  the  volume  as  a  whole.  But  really  the  publishers 
ought  to  supply  a  special  lectern  with  the  book,  if  they 
expect  it  to  come  into  general  use.  One  thinks  twice 
before  lifting  from  its  shelf  a  book  which  turns  th^  scale 
at  something  like  eight  pounds  and  a  half. 

Nor  is  Messrs.  Patchett  and  Macmorran's  book  quite  frtT 
from  the  imputation  of    unwieldiness,    though  its  porta- 
bility is  greater  than  that  of  the  ponderous  tome  of  the 
other  brace  of  lawyers.     Perhaps   it  is  necessary  that  all 
the  eighty  Acts  in  the  second  edition  of  *  Lumley'  should 
be  printed  in  cxtenso  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  those  who 
are  specially  interested  in  the  exact  verbiage  of  Acts  of 
Parliament    on  a  particular   subject    may  not   prefer  to 
search    for   minutiae  of    legislative    language   in    special 
manuals,  such  as  Mr.  Dalton's  book   on    *  Local  Loans.' 
and  Messrs.  Michael  and  Will's  book  on  *  Gas  and  Water.' 
This,    however,    is   largely  a  matter  of    taste  ;    and  fo: 
those  who  like  to  invest  in  a  single  law  book  abovt  tbr 
Public  Health  Act  and  its  incorporated  statutes,  probablv 
Messrs.  Patchett  and  Macmorran's  volume  is  as  g^xxi  and 
complete  a  hook  as  could  be  found.     But  it  is  not  wiihooi'. 
iis  defects.     The  first  edition  of  the  work  was  broo^t 
out  in  a  hurry  by  Mr.  Lumley  immediately  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  bore,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  evidences  of  hasty  compilation.     If  the  learned 
author  had  been  alive  to  have  himself  revised  the  seconl 
edition,  the  errors  and  crudities  of  the  first  would  no  doab: 
have  been  set  right.     But  the  present  editors  (whom  no* 
to  know  is  perhaps  to  argue  oneself  unknown,  but  of  whom 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  forensic  distinction  has  not  been 
won  by  outward  and  visible  erudition  in  sanitary  ca«s) 
are  probably  unacquainted  with  the  official  details  familiar 
to  Mr.  Lumley.     These,  trivial  in  themselves,  arc  never- 
theless impor«ant  to  be  given  correctly.     For  example,  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  do  not,  as  stated  on 
page  279,  lend  money  at  3J  per  cent.     The  lowest  rate  at 
which  they  will  make  advances  is,  and  always  has  been,  3 1 
per  cent.  ;  and  the  scale  of  charges  quoted  in  the  foot- 
note to  Sect.   243  has  for  some  considerable  time  been 
quite  out  of  dale.     There  is  a  newer  set  of  instmctions  ts 
to  applications  for  provisional  orders  than  that  quoted  on 
page  348,  and  numerous  other  instances  might  be  dtfrl 
of  want  of  touch  with  official  documents  and  practice. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  on  all  the  impOTtan^ 
clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act,   especially  those  tbi: 
lend  themselves  to  ingenious  l^al  permutations,  Messrs 
Patchett  and  Macmorran's  notes  are  very  full  and  precise. 
They  have  taken  enormous  pains  to  give  the  very  late?: 
decisions  of  the  Courts,  even  going  so  far  as  to  reprint 
some    pages   for    this   purpose.     We   cannot,   howcTer, 
compliment    them    on   their  chronological    arrangemeDt 
of  the  appended    Acts  correlated    to  the  Act  of   1875. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  simpler  to  print  all  the  Arti- 
sans' Dwellings  Acts  together,  the  Waterworks  Qattsc< 
Acts    together,    and    so    forth.      Facility    of    refcrenc? 
is  an  indispensable  desideratum  in  all  text-books  of  tbi> 
description,  but  it  appears  to  be  almost  the  last  thing  thai 
compilers  can  bring  themselves  to  consider. 

The  other  books  (4  and  5)  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
these  observations  need  no  extended  notice.  Dr.  Hime'i 
little  gold-edged  guide  is  the  best  of  the  two,  hot  it  \> 
marred  by  one  or  two  serious  errors.  On  p.  146  he  stulti- 
fies his  own  remarks  on  p.  137  as  to  the  Alkali  Acts  ;  an<l 
on  p.  145  his  remarks  on  p.  122  as  to  the  Canal  Boat* 
Act.  A  descriptive  list  of  circulars  issued  by  the  Lxil 
Government  Board  is  quite  useless  for  any  practical  por- 
pose.  But  the  tables  and  information  on  various  samtarv 
points— such  as  rainfall,  water  analysis,  soil*,  and  the  like 
— are  very  capitally  done,  and  the  Public  Health  .Act 
i'self  is  annotated  carefully  and  intelligently.  Dr.  Hus- 
band's book  (5)  is  very  confusing,  with  its  objectionable 
initials  on  every  page  (L.  A.  stanHingfor  Local  Authority, 
and  so  forth),  and  his  interpretations  of  the  law  are  »< 
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always  legally  defensible.  There  is  no  index  and  no  table 
of  contents.  For  reference  purposes  the  book  is  therefore 
useless  as  *•  a  digest  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  of  England  and 
Scotland.' 


UHygi^ne  dans  la  Construction  dts  Habitations  Privies, 
Par  le  Dr-  FfiLix  PuTZEYS  et  M.  E.  Putzeys.  Librairie 
Polytechnique,  Li^ge. 

This  work,  which  is  the  joint  production  of  a  doctor  and 

an  engineer,  is  a  satisfactory  resume  of  the  better  known 

works  upon  the  subject  that  have  appeared  in  England, 

France,  and  Germany.     If  we  may  divide  it  into  two 

parts,  theoretical  and  practical,  for  each  of  which,  as  we 

are  informed,  one  author  is  separately   responsible,    we 

should  say  that  the  doctor's  half  is  much  better  done  than 

the  engineer's. 

The  theoretical  requirements  of  each  division  of  the 
work  are  well  stated,  but  when  the  practical  application  of 
these  requirements  has  to  be  made  we  find  an  enumeration 
of  the  principal  systems  or  appliances,  but  we  are  left  to 
discover  their  relative  merits  very  much  by  ourselves.  This 
ipraDt  of  guidance  will  be  found  to  be  rather  embarrassing 
by  the  young  student,  for  whose  benefit  the  work  was 
primarily  designed. 

The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  The  first 
chapter  is  upon  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  house.  In 
speaking  of  the  temperature  of  soils  some  experiments  are 
referred  to  which  were  carried  out  at  Brussels  to  ascertain 
the  temperature  of  the  subsoil  at  different  depths  beneath 
the  saruce.  The  result  of  these  experiments  accords  very 
nearly  with  that  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  in  England. 
*  In  Brussels  (MM.  Putzeys  say)  a  thermometer,  placed  at 
3*88  mitres  underground,  attained  its  maximum  in  Septem- 
ber and  its  minimum  in  April.  Another  thermometer,  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  24  feet,  marked  the  highest  temperature  on 
DecembKcr  15,  and  the  lowest  on  July  15.  As  you  descend 
the  difoence  between  winter  and  summer  diminishes  more 
and  more,  and  it  ceases  to  be  perceptible  in  temperate 
zones  at  a  distance  of  from  1 7  to  26  metres  from  the  surface. 
At  this  level  the  uniform  degree  of  heat  is  about  equal  to 
the  average  temperature  of  the  locality.' 

A  reference  is  made  to  the  observations  of  M.  Delbriick 
(de  Halle),  and  of  M.  Pfeiffer  (de  Weimar),  who  consider 
that  they  have  verified  the  existence  of  a  connection  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  soil  and  the  development  or 
extinction  of  choleraic  epidemics. 

After  referring  to  the  undoubted  decrease  in  pulmonary 
oonsamption  in  England  wherever  works  of  deep  drainage 
have  been  carried  out,  MM.  Putzeys  make  the  following 
statement  about  the  military  prison  of  Mollersdorf,  near 
Vienna,  on  the  authority  of  Nowak:— *The  prisoners 
before  being  sent  there  had  to  undergo  a  medical  exami- 
nation, and  they  were  never  retained  there  if  they  showed 
any  disposition  towards  tubercular  consumption  ;  and  yet 
among  200  prisoners  we  find  as  many  as  50  deaths  every 
year,  although  the  diet  and  occupations  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  general  attention  bestowed  upon  them  are  superior 
to  those  to  be  met  with  in  other  military  prisons.  This 
frightful  mortality  is  almost  entirely  caused  by  consump- 
tion, to  which  disease  even  the  most  hardy  fall  victims. 
The  soil  of  this  prison  is  clayey,  and  is  saturated  with 
water.  Moisture  oozes  from  all  the  walls,  and  betrays 
itself  all  over  the  building  by  a  mouldy  smell.'  Dreadful, 
indeed,  as  is  such  a  state  of  affairs,  we  are  not  told  of  the 
undertaking  of  any  remedial  measures. 

The  subdivisions  treating  of  damp-proof  courses  and 
hollow  walls  are  tolerably  complete,  and  that  on  *  ground 
air,'  or  the  air  contained  in  various  soils,  is  a  uf^eful  sum- 
mary of  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  We  were  in 
some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Mr.  Knight  whose 
opinions  are  quoted  at  p.  46 ;  but  we  find  from  a  foot- 
note that  Knight's  Annotated  Model  By  laws  are  re- 
ferred to. 

Chapter  II.  refers  to  building  materials.  Speaking  of 
the  facility  with  which  air  passes  through  many  materials 


which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  impervious,  he  quotes  the 
rather  startling  experiment  of  Von  Pettenkofer.  Upon  an 
impervious  base  he  constructed  with  bricks  and  ordinary 
mortar  a  portion  of  wall  having  a  superficial  surface  of 
I  square  m^tre,  and,  being  0*30  metre  thick  (about  I  foot); 
each  of  the  larger  faces  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  metal 
having  a  small  tube  attached  to  it  at  its  centre,  and  the 
three  exposed  edges  were  carefully  covered  with  an  im- 
pervious coating.  It  was  found  that  on  blowing  down  one 
of  the  tubes  the  current  of  air  that  escaped  from  the  other 
extinguished  a  candle  readily.  The  important  subject  of 
humidity  in  dwellings  is  treated  of  at  considerable  length, 
with  detailed  explanations  of  various  ways  of  obviating  or 
curing  this  dangerous  defect. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  the  house  and  its  adjuncts. 
The  height  that  should  be  permitted  to  a  house  in  pro- 
portion to  the  width  of  the  street  upon  which  it  abuts  is 
a  subject  whose  consideration  leads  our  authors  to  lay 
down  some  very  sensible  rules.  In  Paris  it  appears  that 
the  following  proportions  have  to  be  preserved. 

Metres.  Metres. 

In  streets  less  in  width  than  7*80  the  height  must  not  exceed  xx'jo 

•I            >t            »i            9  75  i»  11  fi  '4  75 

.,                  wider  than  9*75  „  „  „  17*55 
On  the  Boulevards  and  in 

streets  having  a  width  of  30  .,  „  „  ao 

In  Li^ge  the  following  proportion  is  insisted  upon. 

Metres.  Metres.  . 

In  streets  less  in  width  than    4  the  height  must  not  exceed   8 

,,   having  a  width  from    4  to    8         „  ,,  „  zx 

Stoxo         „  „  „  X3 

xotoxa  „  „  „  X5 

xatoi4  „  „  „  IT 

14  to  16  „  „  „  18 

a  width  of  x6  metres  j 

at   least,   and    on  [■       ,,  „  „  19 

quays  ) 

a  width  of  20  metres 


II 
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II 
II 
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or  more 
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II 


II 
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These  regulations  are  condemned  as  being  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient  air  and  light  to  the 
houses,  and  the  learned  work  of  Ad.  Vogt,  of  Bern, 
is  referred  to  as  being  the  only  treatise  that  has  put  this 
subject  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  This  painstaking  writer 
assumes  that  every  building  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  at  least  four  hours  upon  the  shortest  day  of  the  year, 
and  gives  a  valuable  table  by  which  the  angle  of  incidence 
may  be  calculated  for  various  latitudes. 

The  advice  given  upon  the  disposition  of  the  various 
apartments  of  the  house  and  of  such  adjuncts  as  laundry 
and  stables  is  clear  and  to  the  point. 

Chapter  IV.,  which  treats  of  warming,  contains  a  toler- 
ably complete  account  of  grates,  stoves,  and  of  systems  of 
warming  by  hot  air,  hot  water,  gas,  and  steam.  The 
stove  invented  by  the  ingenious  M.  Wazon  is  well  worth 
attention.  It  professes  to  be  smoke-consuming,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  extracts  the  foul  air  from  the  room,  and 
delivers  fresh  air,  warmed  or  cool,  as  may  be  desired. 

Chapter  V.  treats  of  ventilation.  Chapter  VI.  is  a 
fairly  exhaustive  study  of  systems  of  lighting  by  oil,  gas, 
and  electricity.  Chapter  VII.  takes  up  the  subject  of 
water  supply ;  and  in  Chapter  VIII.  the  disposal  of 
domestic  waste  (sewage,  waste  water,  ashes,  &c. ),  is  con- 
sidered in  detail.  The  various  systems  of  sewage  disposal 
are  divided  as  follows  : — 

1.  Water  carriage. 

a.  Single  system  of  sewers. 

b.  Double  system  of  sewers. 

2.  Dry  disposal. 

a.  Earth  closets. 

b.  The  Goux  system. 

c.  Ash  closets. 

3.  Other  systems. 

a.  Fixed  cesspits. 

b.  Movable  cesspits. 

r.    Liemur's  pneumatic  system. 
The  first  of  these  three  divisions  of  the  subject  is  treated 
of  at  great  length  ;  drains,    waste  and  soiV  "^gv^Rs*^  ^^s^^"* 
closets  of  all   kinds  (illustrating  most  of  \\ve.\«fi^^«»saw«i 
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English  appliances),  flushing  tanks,  waste-preventinij 
cisterns,  &c.,  are  clearly  described.  The  other  systems 
are  necessarily  disposed  of  at  more  moderate  length,  and 
the  work  concludes  with  a  useful  chapter  upon  the  best 
means  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  an  isolated  country 

house. 

This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  on  sani- 
tary subjects,  and  in  parts  is  singularly  complete.  The 
plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume  that  have  been  specially 
drawn  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  illustrations  in 
the  text  are  simply  trade  catalogue  engravings,  some  of  them 
of  a  rather  coarse  description.  The  English  blocks,  with 
their  lettering  and  dimensions,  in  some  cases,  must  have 
a  strange  appearance  to  foreign  eyes.  IfMM.  Putzeys  in 
another  edition  would  not  only  describe  the  various  systems 
of  warming,  lighting,  drainage,  &c.,  but  would  attempt  a 
judicial  comparison  of  their  merits,  we  think  that  they 
would  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  a  very  usefbl 
volume. 


Description  cTun  Nouveau  Systinu  de  Pavilions  Permanents 

pour  U   Traitement  cUs  Maladies  Epid^miques  et  CoU' 

tagieuses.      Par  le  Dr.    Felix  Putzeys  et  E.    Putzeys. 

Librairie  Polytechnique,  Liege. 
This  description  of  Dr.  Putzeys'  pavilions  for  contagious 
'   diseases  is  interesting,  and  may  with  advantage  be  com- 
pared  with  similar  work  that  has  been  lately  carried  out  in 
this  country. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Putzeys'  essay  covers  simply  the 
construction,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  a  detached  one- 
storied  pavilion,  the  unit  as  it  were  of  a  large  hospital, 
and  he  does  not  enter  into  such  subjects  as  the  choice  of 
site,  the  aspect  and  prospect  of  the  building,  the  necessary 
space  that  should  intervene  between  the  blocks,  or  their 
relative  disposition  and  grouping. 

The  importance  of  these  points  is  fully  admitted,  but 
the  author  considers  them  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  his 
present  work. 

The  drawing  accompanying  the  essay  shows  a  ward  for 
.  twenty  beds,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
31*20  metres  in  length,  7  metres  in  width,  and  5*35  metres 
in  height,  to  the  centre  of  the  curved  ceiling.  At  a 
height  of  4  metres  cambered  wrought  iron  trusses  are 
placed,  and  the  lower  curved  members  of  the  trusses  are 
connected  together  with  slightly  arched  fillings-in  of  tiles 
or  thin  Dutch  bricks. 

Dr.  Putzeys  claims  two  advantages  for  his  cambered  ceil- 
ings. Firstly,  he  obtains  larger  cubical  contents  with  the 
same  height  of  ridge  and  walls  ;  and  secondly,  that  he 
rounds  off  the  angles  of  the  ceiling  which  is  admittedly 
desirable  as  diminishing  the  comers  that  retain  dust  and 
germs. 

Now  for  our  part  we  cannot  see  that  the  second 
advantage  is  obtained  ;  and  though  the  first  advantage  is 
gained,  it  is  only  obtained  at  considerable  additional 
expense.  We  would  suggest  that  the  arrangement  which 
is  being  advocated  in  England,  namely,  that  of  flat  ceilings 
with  well-rounded  junction  between  the  latter  and  the 
walls  is  at  once  a  better  and  cheaper  disposition.  The 
vertical  angles  of  the  walls  should  also  be  rounded  off, 
although  they  are  not  so  shown  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  section  of  the   pavilion  represents  a  surface   of 

32  square  metres,  giving  a  cube  of  50  metres  per  bed.     If 

we  refer  to  similar  work  in  England,  we  shall  And  that 

6  feet  6  inches  lineal  of  wall  space,  85  feet  superficial  of 

floor  space,  and  1,000  feet  cube  of  air  space  per  bed  is 

generally    considered    sufficient,   so    that    Dr.    Putzeys' 

provision  may  be  accepted  as  being  liberal  in  the  extreme. 

The  pavilion  is  extended  at  each  end  beyond  the  limits 

of  the  ward.     In  the  extension  at  one  end  we  find  a 

central  passage,  which  forms  the  entrance  lobby  of  the 

building,    with,  on  one  hand,  the   'tisanerie,'  having  a 

,  closed  kitchener  used  in  preparation  of  food  and  m^i- 

.cines,  &c.,  and  in  thb  room  the  bath  is  kept.     On  the 

other  hand  the  doctor's  room  is   shown,  with  a  closed 


stove  for  warming  the  apartment.  The  addition  at  the 
other  end  is  similarly  divided  into  three.  In  the  centre  is 
a  passage  for  exit,  with  on  one  side  a  room  containing  two 
water-closets  and  a  urinal,  and  on  the  other  side  a  similar 
room  with  two  lavatory  basins  and  a  sink. 

It  would  seem  to  be  very  undesirable  to  have  a  separate 
exit  passage  ;  we  fancy  that  this  door  would  practically  be 
always  locked,  and  so  we  think  the  space  might  have 
been  better  utilised.  We  would  point  out  that  the  closets 
are  not  at  all  well  placed,  and  should  have  been  detached 
from  the  ward  by  cross  ventilated  lobbies ;  that  the 
•  tisanerie '  is  not  a  proper  place  for  the  bath  (for  filling 
and  emptying  which  no  provision  appears  to  have  been 
made)  ;  that  a  doctor's  room  would  be  more  appro- 
priately placed  (in  our  view)  in  the  general  administrative 
buildings ;  and  that  the  *  tisanerie,'  which  practically 
represents  the  nurse's  room,  is  not  provided  with  a  window 
overlooking  the  ward.  ! 

To  continue  the  doctor's  description  of  his  pavilion,  we 
find  that  he  requires  that  the  walls  and  ceiling  shall  be 
rendered  in  Keen's  cement  or  with  stucco  trowelled  to  a 
polished  surface,  so  that  it  can  be  frequently  washed  with 
disinfectants. 

The  walls,  he  considers,  should  have  a  thickness  of 
•33  metres,  which  is  practically  i  \  brick.  In  very  exposed 
positions  he  recommends  hollow  walls,  though  their  use 
in  England  is  not  so  limited,  and  is  greatly  to  be  recom- 
mended for  hospital  buildings  under  all  circumstances. 

Dr.  Putzeys  advises  the  execution  of  careful  subsoil 
drainage,  and  the  installation  of  an  impermeable  platform 
of  concrete  covered  with  asphalte  under  the  building.  The 
floor  is  shown  to  be  of  hard  wood  parquet  bedded  in 
bitumen  upon  the  concrete. 

The  water-closets  are  fitted  up  in  the  ordinary  English 
manner. 

The  ventilation  is  ingeniously  arranged.  Between  the 
ceiling  and  the  ridge  a  continuous  foul  air  duct  is  formed, 
delivering  into  a  foul  air  chamber  over  the  'tisanerie* 
and  doctor's  room,  which  is  obtained  by  placing  flat 
ceilings  over  these  rooms  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of 
the  trusses.  From  this  foul  air  chamber  eight  flues  in  an 
internal  wall  descend  and  enter  a  duct  under  the  floors  of 
the  rooms,  and  this  duct  in  turn  is  connected  with  air 
spaces  in  rear  of  the  stoves  already  mentioned. 

When  the  stoves  are  in  use  the  air  chambers  become 
heated,  and  a  powerful  extraction  current  is  established. 
In  the  ceiling  of  the  ward  are  numerous  openings  into  the 
foul  air  duct,  fitted  with  movable  metal  louvres.  Dr. 
Putzeys  states  that  the  fire  in  the  *  tisanerie  *  is  always  in 
use,  so  that  the  system  of  extraction  is  constantly  in  action, 
but  in  order  to  provide  for  an  emergency,  when  the  stove 
might  be  out  of  use,  he  has  provided  three  extraction  cowls 
in  direct  communication  with  the  foul  air  duct,  but  closed 
when  the  ordinary  system  of  extraction  is  in  use  by  a 
Boyle's  ventilator  arranged  in  form  of  a  valve. 

For  the  proper  ventilation  of  an  infectious  ward  our 
author  considers  that  each  patient  should  be  provided  with 
150  metres  of  fresh  air  per  hour,  which  meaas  the  com- 
plete changing  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  three  times 
in  each  hour.  The  principal  inlets  of  fresh  air  that  can 
be  used  in  warm  weather  being  the  windows,  we  notice 
that  he  has  advisedly  discarded  the  Continental  casements 
and  employs  double  hung  sashes  with  fan  sashes  on 
centres.  Air  is  also  admitted  at  the  skirting  level,  and  in 
winter  is  warmed  by  passing  over  hot  water  pipes. 

At  each  window  a  coil  of  hot  water  pipes  is  placed  to 
assist  in  the  general  warming  of  the  ward.  Where  the 
proper  attendance  cannot  be  obtained  to  look  after  a  hot 
water  circulation.  Dr.  Putzeys  admits  the  use  of  stoves, 
but  not  otherwise. 

This  system  has  been  adopted  in  a  pavilion  recently 
erected  at  Verviers,  and  has,  we  are  told,  given  great 
satisfaction. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  the  design  before  us  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  anything  of  the  sort  that  we  have 
seen  abroad,  especially  in  the  careful  treatment  of  the 
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subject  of  ventilation,  though  ire  veniute  to  ihink  its 
author  might  probably  improve  ii  by  reference  to  work  of 
the  kind  recently  carried  out  here. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

I.  Gas  IVorti  StaihlKj,   1885.     Seventh  Issue,  pp.  no. 

Price  y.  (td. 
a.   Walir  Worti  Slaliilus,   1885.     Fifth  Issue,   pp.  40. 

Price  21.  6d. 
3,    TAf    Gas   and    Walir    Companui     Dirtelory,    1885. 

Ninth  Issue,  pp.  158.     Price  4j. 

Edited  by  Charles  W.  Hastings.  Scientific  Publish- 
ing Company,  Limited.  3Z  Buckingham  Slieel,  W.C. 
These  three  useful  publications  aie  correlated  the  one 
with  the  other.  No.  i  gives  particulars  as  to  gas  com- 
panies and  gas  deparlmenla  of  corporations  in  as  many  as 
1,049  towns  al  home  and  abroad,  stating  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  number  of  tons  carbonised,  the 
annual  make  and  sale  of  gas  and  its  illuminating  power, 
the  price  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the  number  of  consumers, 
and  the  dividend  paid.  If  particulars  are  desired  as  to  the 
capital  expenditure  of  each  company,  its  addresser  oFiicers, 
Book  No.  3  must  be  referred  to.  This  gives  the  date  of 
formation  of  the  undertaking,  its  share  and  loan  capital 
issued,  its  dividends,  the  nime  of  the  chairman,  engineer 
or  manager,  secretary,  address,  distance  from  London  and 
by  what  lines  of  railway,  population,  and  the  like.  Similar 
particulars  as  to  water  companies  are  also  given  in  No.  3  ; 
and  in  No.  3,  which  is  a  much  thinner  book  than  the  others, 
are  contained  particulars  as  to  the  source  ut  water  supply  and 
whether  by  gravitation  or  pumping,  the  quantity  raised  per 
annum,  the  waler  rate  or  other  charge,  if  constant  service 
is  given.  &c.,  in  286  English  and  foreign  towns.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Hastings  is  aware  of  the  Parliamentary  Return 
as  10  Urban  Water  Supply  in  1879,  which  contains  par- 
ticulars as  to  944  districts.  Might  he  not  extend  his  list 
considerably  from  this  source?  All  these  books  are  care- 
fully, and,  10  far  as  we  bare  been  able  (o  check  them, 
accurately  compiled,  and  they  ought  to  be  very  useful  to 
those  connected  with  the  important  enterprites  of  gas  and 


7%i  Sciince  a/Saitilalioa  in  Plain  Ijiasuage. 
This  is  a  sensible  little  pamphlet  by  Sharp  &  Co..  of  11 
Holbom  Circus.  After  describing  the  ordinary  defects  of 
sanitary  work,  Messrs.  Sharp  describe  and  illustrate  three 
systems.  I.  The  old  pan-closet  and  closed  soil-pipe.  2. 
•  A  system  of  house-drain  ventilation  of  1875  date,'  that 
bears  some  resemblance  lo  the  arrangement  authorised  by 
the  Model  By-laws.  3,  Their  'continuous'  system  of 
house-drain  ventilation,  in  which  the  soil-pipe  is  used  as 
an  inlet  for  fresh  air,  and  an  extraction-pipe  is  attached  to 
the  house  ^deof  the  disconnecting-trap  placed  in  front  of 
the  premises.  A  few  general  hints  on  sanitary  subjects 
conclude  this  pamphlet,  which  Messrs.  Sharp  hive  allowed 
to  (ell  its  own  tale  without  the  interposition  of  any  of  the 
usual  testimonials. 


Pcrful  Vtntilalion.  By  the  Mo\ai  Waterspray 
Ventilating  Company,  335  High  Holbom,  W.C 
This  work  treats  in  an  exhaustive  manner  of  the  ^olus 
Waterspray  S)stem  of  ventilation,  and  calls  attenticm  to 
the  many  notable  buildings,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  have  been  successfully  ventilated  by  its  aid.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  detaiU  of  the  j^Ius  system, 
which  is  widely  known,  and  to  the  value  of  which  our  own 
columns  have  borne  testimony.  This  little  ttork  under 
review,  profusely  illustrated,  shows  the  application  of 
the  Mo\a%  to  all  kinds  of  buildings,  and  in  connection  with 
heating  apparatus  also.     Examples  of  the  cost  of  working, 


as  compared  with  other  systems  of  heating,  are  given, 
showing  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the  jEoIus.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  heatini;  apparatus  used  by  the  company  are 
shown,  and  ventilation  generally  is  exhaustively  discussed, 
including  a  very  cheap  mode  odapled  for  workmen's 
houses,  industrial  dwellings,  &c.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  jEolus  automatic  system  of  ship  ventilation,  and 
prominence  is  given  to  several  ventilators,  cowls,  &c.,  the 
interest  in  whidi  the  company  have  acquired,  and  special 
featuresofo:her  makers  that  they  use  in  connection  with 
their  own.  A  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  electro- 
motors and  other  electrical  apparatus  connected  with  bells, 
burglar  and  Are  alarms,  &c.  The  work  is  concluded  with 
a  number  of  well-executed  diagrams  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  ventilated  by  the  company,  including  the 
oBices  of  the  Daily  Tiligraph.  It  has,  we  believe,  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  R.  Oakley,  the  engineer  to  the  company. 

Ttnth  kiport  of  Iht  Slate  Board  of  Htalth  for 
Miniitsola.  1884. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Boards  of  Health  of  the 
American  S'aies  for  the  very  valuable  and  voluminous 
reports  of  their  doings,  with  which  they  favour  us.  If  we 
cannot  review  them  at  lengih,  it  is  from  no  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  their  interest,  bur  bec:iuse  (sanitary  matters  in 
America  being  a  good  deal  behind  our  own  experiences) 
the  lessons  which  the  reports  teach  are  of  no  special  signi- 
ficance to  us  in  England.  TbeMinnesota  Board  of  Health  is 
evidently  extremely  anxious  to  do  its  duty,  and  to  get  the 
laws  of  public  h^ene  understood  and  acted  upon  by  the 
people  entrusted  lo  its  care.  The  record  of  ils  efforts  to 
stamp  out  small-pox,  for  example,  may  be  commended  lo 
'  our  English  Local  Government  Board, 
:>  have  an  unconquerable  hankering  alter 
be  incapable  of  summarising  events  or 
:  may  venture  upon  a  friendly  criticism 
of  this  report  (it  would  equally  serve  for  the  report  of  any 
other  State  Board  of  Health),  we  would  say  that  its 
effect  is  almost  wholly  lost  by  dilTusiveness.  A  closely 
reasoned  epigrammatic  account  of  the  Boaid's  doing!  and 
aspirations  might  command  general  attention.  It  is 
hopeiesi  to  expect  people  to  wade  through  400  pages  of 
diurnal  detail. 


LAW  REPORTS. 

Unwholesome  Meat  ai'  Frodsham. 
At  the  Eddisbury  Petty  Sessions,  Cheshire,  on  Wednes- 
day, (he  27th  ult.,  Rupert  J.  Saunders,  of  Main  Street, 
Frodsham,  butcher  and  saussge-maker,  was  summoned  by 
the  Runcorn  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  having 
in  his  possession  a  quantity  of  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
preparation  lor  sale,  the  same  beir\g  unwholesome  and 
unfit  for  food  of  man.  Mr.  W.  H.  Unaker,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Linaker  and  Linaket,  appeared  to  prosecute  on 
tiehalf  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  Mr.  Dreaper,  of 
Chester,,  defended.  Mr.  James  Fairinglon,  inspector, 
proved  (he  seizure  of  the  meat,  and  Dr.  J.  Adams,  medical 
officer  of  health,  gave  evidence  as  lo  the  stale  and  condi- 
tion of  the  same.  The  defendant  was  fined  10/.  and  costs. 
The  Food  and  Driigs  Act.— A  Heavy  Fine. 
At  the  Birmingham  Police-court,  before  Messrs  Ellis 
and  Marris,  Adam  Simpson,  farmer,  of  Haunlon  Manor 
Farm,  near  Tamworth,  was  summoned,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  John  Parker,  chief  inspector  of  nuisances,  for  selling 
milk  adulterated  with  24  per  cent,  of  added  water.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Carter,  assiaant  town  clerk,  prosecuted.  Mr. 
Parker,  inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  visited 
New  Street  Station  on  April  zS  last,  and  took  a  sample  of 
the  milk  consigned  by  the  defendant  to  James  Holt,  of 
Cowper  Street,  Birmingham,  and  submitted  (he  same  to 
Ihe  public  analyst,  which,  upon  analyu<,  wai  found  to 
contain  34  per  cent,  of  added  water.  The  chum  which 
3ia 
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contained  the  milk  was  labelled  <  Contents  warranted  new 
and  pure  milk,'  and  signed  A-  Simpson — [an  ominous 
name — Ed.]  The  guard  of  the  train  that  conveyed  the 
milk  deposed  that  the  chum  was  placed  in  his  van  at 
Elford  Station,  and  had  not  been  disturbed  until  taken  out 
at  Birmingham,  when  Mr.  Parker  took  charge  of  it. 
Defendant  stated  that  he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  adul- 
teration. Some  time  ago  he  complained  to  his  cowman 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  and  he 
supposed  his  man  had  put  water  in  to  make  up  the  quan- 
tity ;  he  was  very  sorry  that  such  a  thing  had  occurred. 
Defendant  was  fined  10/.  and  costs. 


SANITARY  JOTTINGS. 

Public  Health  Society  of  Calcutta. —The  third 
lecture  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  was  delivered  by 
Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  the  subject  being  <  Drainage  and 
Preventable  Disease  in  Calcutta.* 

An  epidemic  of  measles  has  raged  in  Dublin  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  It  has  not,  however,  assumed  to 
anything  like  the  same  proportions  as  in  former  years.  In 
the  month  of  April  71  deaths  from  this  disease  occurred. 
This  rate  of  mortality,  though  high,  was,  however,  3*3 
per  1,000  persons  less  than  in  the  previous  month. 

In  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  at  Brotton- 
in-Cleveland,  the  schools  have  been  closed  by  order  of 
the  School  Board. 

There  were  ninety-two  applications  for  the  surveyor- 
ship  of  Wednesbuiy,  at  200/.  per  annum,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  very  experienced  men. 

A  meeting  representing  the  East  Kent  Combination  of 
Sanitary  Authorities  has  decided  to  forward  a  memorial  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  urging  upon  them  the 
desirability  of  a  legislative  enactment  for  the  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  diseases.  Instances  were  pointed 
out  where  the  concealment  of  these  diseases  by  medical 
men  and  others,  until  they  broke  out  in  a  district,  had 
been  attended  by  disastrous  results. 

SEWERAGE. 

Mr.  Laws,  City  Engineer  of  Newcastle,  has  prepared  a 
plan  for  the  efficient  sewerage  of  the  Ousebum  district  of 
that  city.  Some  years  ago  the  Ouseburn  was  a  nearly 
pellucid  rivulet,  and  a  walk  along  its  picturesque  banks 
was  most  enjoyable ;  now  this  small  stream  receives  the 
sewage  of  the  suburban  district  of  Gosforth,  comprising 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
state,  has  materially  diminished  its  attractiveness,  as  well 
as  proved  a  nuisance  in  the  locality  through  which  it 
passes.  Mr.  Laws*  scheme  embraces  a  main  sewer  and 
two  branches  to  serve  other  districts,  the  cost  of  which  to 
the  city  he  estimates  at  12,6647.  He  also  urges  the  de- 
sirability of  the  co-operatiun  of  the  Gosforth  L<>cal  Board 
in  the  scheme  to  render  it  efficient,  which  they  have 
agreed  to  give. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Till,  borough  surveyor 
of  Birmingham,  shows  that  during  1884  2  miles  7  furlongs 
97  yards  of  public  sewers  were  constructed,  making  the 
total  length  of  sewers  under  the  charge  of  the  Town 
Council'  186  miles,  7  furlongs,  30  yards  ;  372  private 
drains  were  laid  into  sewers,  and  6  miles  6  furlon^^s  194  yards 
of  streets  and  roads  were  declared  highways,  IWnging  the 
total  highways  in  the  borough  to  192  miles  3  furlongs, 
129  yards.  There  were  also  constructed  4  miles  i  fur- 
long 33  yards  of  undeclared  highways,  and  2  miles, 
3  furlong[s  and  2  yards  of  private  road  and  passages. 
Plans  were  approved  for  1,285  ^^^  buildings,  an  increase 
of  50  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  there  were 
947  notices  concerning  dangerous  structures  forwarded  to 
owners,  an  increase  of  iSio  on  those  of  1883,  the  result 
probably  of  the  recent  inquiry  into  the  general  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

The  pumping  station  and  sewerage  works  in  connection 
with  the  Stourbridge  Main  Drainage  "Bowd  vjtxt  VomiaWj 


opened  on  April  29.  The  Board  was  formed  in  18S1,  ' 
as  the  result  of  a  joint  application  by  the  Improvemeat 
Commissioners  and  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  to  tlie 
Local  Government  Board  for  a  provisional  order.  The 
district  covered  includes  Stourbridge,  Upper  Swinfbrd, 
Amblecote,  and  Wollaston,  with  a  total  populatioD 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000.  The  system  of  treatment 
eventually  carried  out  was  broad  irrigation^  the  sewage 
being  collected  at  the  pumping  station,  whence  it  is  co&- 
veyed  to  about  130  acres  of  land  near  Whittington.  The 
estimated  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage  is  between  500,000 
and  600,000  gallons  per  day.  Duplicate  pumping-engiaes 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hathom,  Davey,  ft  Ca, 
and  have  a  total  lifting  capacity  of  2,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  The  rising  main  is  2^  miles  in  length,  composed  cf 
i4-inch  iron  pipes,  and  by  causing  the  main  at  its  h^faeit 
point  between  the  pumping  station  and  the  fkrm  to  act  ti  t 
syphon,  by  an  arrangement  which  is  under  the  ooiIiqI  of 
the  engineer,  it  is  cdculated  that  one-fifth  of  the  paviBC 
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power  will  be  saved.  The  carriers  on  the 
consist  of  about  six  miles'  length  of  earthenware  pipcL 
The  original  estimate  for  the  works  was  18,116/.;^ 
actual  cost  is  not  expected  to  exceed  17,600/1,  or,  ii- 
cluding  cost  of  land,  about  25,000/.  There  is  a  pal  M. 
yet  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  drainage  of  tl^  district 
before  the  Stour  will  be  entirely  cleansed  from  the  poOih 
tion  which  has  hitherto  flowed  into  it. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 
Messrs.  Le  Grand  &  Sutclifif,  Artesian  Well  Enginrm 
and  Contractors,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  have  receotlj 
succeeded  in  tapping  a  fine  spring  of  water  at  Alnwick  \rj 
means  of  an  Abyssinian  tube-well  bored  to  a  depth  of 
72  feet.  The  same  firm  have  also  settled  a  most  import- 
ant '  water  question  '  at  Southampton,  where,  as  a  resab 
of  their  operations,  there  is  now  a  daily  supply  of  four 
million  gsdlons  of  excellent  water. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Audi  aiUram  parttmu 


[All  cammunicatioKf  must  btar  tht  sif^naiure  9/  tkt  writer, 
not  necessarily  for  publicatioiC\ 


THE  VENTILATION    OF   HOUSE-DRAINS  AND 

SOIL-PIPES. 

As  three  letters  have  now  appeared  in  the  Sanitait 
Record,  in  reference  to  our  *  Continuous  Current*  systca 
of  house-drain  and  soil-pipe  ventilation,  which  you  kindly 
noticed  in  your  March  number,  we  b^  leave  to  reply  to 
them. 

Referring  to  H.  C.  B.'s  objections — p.  486—to  tke 
arrangement  of  what  he  terms  our  anti«vacuom  pipes 
(which  arrangement,  by  the  vray,  we  doubt  if  he  bis 
rightly  understood),  we  can  only  say  that,  even  graotio; 
that  *  the  angle  of  reflection '  from  the  periphery  of  a  $o3- 
pipe  may  be  equal  to  the  *  angle  of  incidence '  thereoo,  ve 
entirely  fail  to  see  how  the  passage  of  soil  from  an  vpp0 
closet  could  choke  up  the  pipes  in  question. 

Referring  to  his  views  on  traps,  we  cannot  do  bctttf 
than  quote  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  who  says  {Samfofy  Enp- 
tueringt  p.  425) :  *  It  cannot  be  too  fully  impressed  apot 
all  persons  using  traps  that  nc  trap  can  be  relied  iip<* 
unless  protected  by  a  ventilator  to  relieve  it  from  pressors' 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Masters  (p.  486),  we  can  only  sagged 
that  the  difference,  which  he  seems  unable  to  perccite, 
between  his  system  and  our  own,  may  be  that,  wherets  bis 
is  (as  he  says)  intermittent,  ours  has  been  shown  to  be 
continuous  in  action 

The  aim  which  we  had  in  view  when  we  illastrated  otf 
system  was  not  to  claim  any  great  discovery,  hot  to  cifl 
forth  opinicms  -^s  to  which  is  reaUy  the  best,  simplest,  tf^ 
least  expensive  method  uf  dealing  with  the  important  qae^ 
Xaoxjl  ^^  dwltv  v  ntilation. 
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As  far  as  we  can  understand  Lieut. -Col.  TumbulFs 
sptexn,  it  seems  to  differ  very  materially  from  our  own,  as 
we  employ  a  single  ventilation-current,  whereas  he  appears 
to  employ  two— one  for  the  drain  and  another  for  the  soil- 
|Mpes.  The  merits  of  rotary  cowls  were  fully  discussed  in 
jour  October  and  November  numbers,  1884. 

II  Holbom  Circus,  London,  F..C.        Sharp  &  Co. 


DRAIN  TESTING  WITH   'SANITAS'   OR 
•TEREBENE'  OIL. 

The  communication  from  Mr.  MacMahon,  on  page  502, 
Is  interesting  ;  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  testing  by 
anell  alone  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  by  both  sight 
mud  smell  combined.  With  the  smoke  test  you  can  con- 
Tinoe  people  of  leaking  drains,  &c.,  where  any  amount  of 
smeU  would  hardly  do  so.  And  the  smoke  also  indicates 
more  clearly  where  the  defect  is. 

I  know  a  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  his  drainage  all 
toited ;  then  two  years  after  it  was  professionally  tested 
Xrf  the  oil  test,  when  all  was  found  correct  except  a  slight 
smell  somewhere  near  an  upper  ^fiat  w.c.  The  gentleman 
requested  to  have  the  exact  spot  where  the  defect  was 
pointed  out,  but  this  could  not  be  done.  He  demurred  to 
aistarbing  his  fittings,  and  sent  for  another  party  to  apply 
the  smoke  test,  when  the  defect — a  small  leak  at  a  joint 
in  the  soil-pipe — was  soon  discovered  and  put  right  in  a 
few  minutes. 

The  oil  test,  as  Mr.  MacMahon  points  out,  has  one 
advantage — viz.,  in  not  requiring  particular  appai  at  us,  and 
it  is  serviceable  in  many  cases. 

21  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

May  18. 


SPINDLE-VALVE   STENCH-TRAPS. 

In   regard   to  the  spindle-valve  stench-trap  shown  on 

Cge  531,  as  patented  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Truss,  Chiswick, 
iddlesex,  in  1884,  I  would  like  to  ask  hip  wherein 
consists  its  difference  between,  or  *  improvement '  upon, 
the  spindle-valve  trap  illustrated  by  figure  70  in  my  patent 
of  July  9,  1878  ? 

I  would  also  ask  Mr.  Francis  William  Kelly,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn.,  wherein  does  his  *  anti- syphoning  Ball 
^lap,'  dated  Sept.  9,  1884,  differ  from  the  siphon  ball- 
trap  of  mine  illustrated  at  Fig.  278  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  my  book  on  *  Plumbing,'  published  in  January  1883  ? 
21  Renfrew  Street,  Glasgow.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

May  18. 


DAMAGES    FOR   DEFECTIVE    DRAINS. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  paragraph  which  appears 
under  the  above  heading  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Sanitary  Record  (page  500),  is  somewhat  misleading, 
ma  it  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  landlord  of  a 
boose,  and  not  the  tenant,  is  the  party  liable  for  main- 
taining the  drains  in  an  efficient  sanitary  condition.  In 
an  ordinary  lease,  as  drawn  at  the  present  time,  I  believe 
that  there  is,  almost  without  exception,  a  covenant  which 
provides  that  the  tenant  shall  keep  the  drains,  amongst 
other  things,  in  good  repair,  and,  this  being  so,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  tenant's  liability.  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  full  report  of  the  case  in  question 
(Chichester  v.  Lance),  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  excep- 
tional, and  it  is  stated  in  a  paragraph  relating  thereto 
which  appeared  in  the  Globe  of  April  15,  that  the  *  house 
had  been  taken  for  three  ye^rs,  under  an  agreement  which 
made  no  special  mention  of  the  drains.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  it  becomes  law  that  land- 
lords are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sanitary  state  of 
their  houses,  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  illegal  for 
tenants  to,  in  any  way,  interfere  with  the  drains,  for  so 
much  ignorance  exists,  in  respect  of  the  most  simple 
sanitary  matters,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  house  to  be 


delivered  up  to  a  lessee  in  a  perfect  sanitary  stale,  and 
before  long  to  become  quite  the  reverse.  In  a  case  which 
came  under  my  own  observation,  a  short  time  since,  the 
tenant  of  a  house  had  closed  the  end  of  a  bath  waste, 
which  was  properly  disconnected  from-  the  drain,  as  he 
objected  to  pipes  being  left  open  at  the  end,  feeling  quit 
sure  that  it  was  not  correct. 

A  Sanitary  Engineer. 


PREVENTION  OF  FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

Our  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  an  article  on  the 
above  subject  appearing  in  your  issue  of  May  15,  p.  509. 
Will  you  allow  us  to  point  out  the  objection  to  tungstate  of 
soda,  recommended  by  Captain  A.  W.  Shean,  which  is 
this — viz.,  that  it  scales  off,  and  has  to  be  applied  every 
two  or  three  weeks  to  be  effective.  Our  cyanite,  on  the 
contrary,  is  permanent  in  effect  when  once  applied,  and 
we  may  add,  while  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  the  only  means 
of  fire  prevention  which  has  been  certified  and  approved 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Bart.,  Captain  Shaw,  C.B., 
C.J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (architect  ofover  forty  theatres), 
Thomas  Verity,  Esq.,  Surveyor  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  other  distinguished  authorities.  You  further  mention 
that  wood  may  be  made  incombustible  by  soaking  over 
four  or  five  days  in  certain  chdmicals.  Now,  with  our 
cyanite,  soaking  is  perfectly  unnecessary  ;  one  liberal  coat 
with  a  brush,  or  at  most  two  coats,  rendering  the  wood 
perfectly  fireproof—/.^,  proof  against  fiame. 

Amongst  the  large  number  of  buildings  which  we  have 
cyanited  (including  the  Home  Secretary's  private  house) 
we  may  mention  that  cyanite  has  been  used  in  nearly  all 
the  theatres  in  London  of  recent  construction,  including 
the  Prince's,  Empire,  Novelty,  re-constructed  Criterion, 
&c.  E.  E.  Marriott. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Sanitary  Record  for  May  15,  page  540,  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  Mr,  Fredk.  H.  Smith's  letter, 
commencing  *If  after  eight  hours,'  &c.,  read  'after.* 
instead  of  *if.'  After  the  words  «Mr.  W.  H.  Drake'  in 
next  line,  read  'has*  for  *  had.* 

In  Mr.  Barnes  Austin's  letter,  page  540,  after  the  word 
•judgment,'  six  lines  from  the  bottom,  there  should  have 
been  a  full  stop.  Also  for  the  word  '  when,*  substitute 
*  However.' 

C 

THE    HOUSING    OF   THE    WORKING 

CLASSES. 

Hint  btst  to  help  the  sUmUr  store^ 
How  m4Hd  the  dwtllingt  of  the  poor  f 

The  Housing  of  Colliers.— Although  much  has 
been  done  during  recent  years  by  the  owners  of  collieries 
and  others  to  improve  the  homes  of  our  mining  popula- 
tion, much  more  requires  to  be  done  before  that  large 
section  of  the  industrial  community,  are  afforded  full 
opportunities  of  obeying  the  canons  of  health  or  morality. 
Thousands  of  pitmen  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  now  live  in  old  cottages  provided  by 
iheir  employers,  which  have  been  built  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago,  and  are  a  reproach  to  our  boasted  civilisation. 
Many  of  these  wretched  hovels  are  situated  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  twenty  miles  round  Newcastle  ;  they  consist  of  one 
room  from  which  a  ladder  reaches  up  through  a  trap-door 
to  an  unceiled  and  miserable  loft  or  garret,  which  is  only 
separated  from  the  sky  by  a  layer  of  tiles,  which  rarely 
suffices  to  keep  out  the  rain,  rendering  this  upper  storey 
useless  for  habitation.  The  family,  therefore,  whatever 
their  number  may  be,  necessarily  crowd  vx!&si  '^fscs.  ^'^i*. 
only  habitable  apartment,  often  with  the  xbrr.^  's^'wsvoss^'w 
results.    As  an  illustration  of  the  cvU  cfCecXa.^  sjassfc>«w. 
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sanitary  dwellings,  we  quote   from  a  report  presented  to 
the   Hexham    Rural    Sanitary   Authority    at    their    last 
monthly  meeting,   by  Dr.    Maclagan,  medical  officer  of 
health,   who  stated  that  on  May  27  a  case  of  scarlatina 
was  reported  from  Water  Row,  Wylam.     On  visiting  this 
case  he  found  that  this  very  small  one-roomed  cottage  and 
loft  held  nine  persons.     The  father,  a  miner,  was  at  work, 
and  the  mother  also  was  at  work  in  some  gardens  near  ; 
the  seven  children  of  the  family  being  under  the  care  of 
the  eldest,  who  could  not  be  more  than  ten  years  of  age. 
The    child    affected    was    in    bed,    having     the     baby 
beside  her,  the    latter's    arms    being    round    her    neck. 
While    in     the    cottage,    a    troop    of    children    came 
in,     whom    he    found    to    be     the     children     of    the 
neighbours.     Under  such  circumstances  it  was  almost  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  out- 
break of  infectious  disease.     On  the  same  day  a  case  of 
scarlatina  was  reported  from  Wylam,  where  it  w&s  said  to 
be  well  known  that  children  went  to  the  school  this  child 
attended  from  infected  houses.     Dr.    Maclagan  further 
stated  that  the  condition  of  many  of  the  cottages  in  which 
several  of  these  cases  of  infectious  disease  had  appeared 
was  deplorably  inadequate  either  for  purposes  of  health  or 
decency,  and  probably  if  the  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission directed  their  attention  to  the  housing  of  miners 
in  many  of  the  rural  villages  of  England,  they  might  find 
quite  as  much  to  warrant  their  interference  in  such  homes 
as  in  the  worst  parts  of  many  large  towns.    The  Chairman 
remarked  that  all  they  could  do  would  be  to  summon 
this  unfortunate  miner  for  overcrowding.     They  could 
not  close  the  houses;   they  were   built  before  the  Act 
became  law,   otherwise    he  would  close   the   whole  of 
Wylam ;  it  was  the  plague-spot  in   the  district.     They 
were  damp,  miserable  houses,  and  it  was  heart-breaking 
to  go  and  see  them.     It  will  be  remembered  that  George 
Stephenson,   the  eminent  engineer,  was  bom  in  one  of 
these  colliery  cottages  at  Wylam,  and  it  is  unfortunate, 
after  the  lustre  he  shed  on  his  native  place,  that  it  should 
now  be  in  such  evil  repute.     Wylam,  however,  is  by  no 
means  singular  amongst  colliery  villages  in  the  north  for 
its  sanitary  deficiencies  ;  its  counterpart  may  be  seen  at 
Seghill,  Westmoor,  and  other  pit-villages  near  to  New- 
castle.    If  inquiries  were  instituted,  revelations  could  be 
made  as  to  the  condition  of  these   places  which  would 
startle  even  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  proposed  to  build  some 
new  workmen's  dwellings  at  Alnwick,  but,  as  the  Local 
Board  did  not  approve  of  the  plans  submitted  to  them, 
the  project  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 


CREMATION   NOTES. 

A  CREMATION  society  has  been  formed  at  Worcester, 
Massachusets. 

Two  *  crematories '  are  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Communal  cemeteries  of  Ravenna  and  Luga. 

A  deputation  from  the  Ume  Society  has  waited  on  the 
President  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to  ask  that  cremation 
should  be  authorised.  This  society  comprises  800 
members,  amongst  whom  every  class  is  represented  ;  they 
have  collected  sufficient  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
crematory  apparatus. 


PARKS    AND    OPEN    SPACES. 

God  Almighty  ^rst  planted  a  gartUn^  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest 

0/  alipieasures. ' 


On  May  29  the  ground  attached  to  Christ  Church, 
Battersea,  which  has  been  laid  out  and  provided  with 
seats  by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
was  /brmaily  opened  to  the  pubUc  \ii  iVit  Co>mx.«5a  ol 


Cadogan.      This  ground  has   been   handed  over 
association  by  the   Rev.  H.  Guildford  Sprigg,  via 
is    proving  a  most   attractive  resting-place  in  the 
thoroughfare. 

Mr.  Peter  Denny,  of  Helenslie,  and  Mr.  John  Mc^ 
of  College  Park,  formally  presented  the  inhabita 
Dumbarton  with  a  public  paik  on  Saturday,  M: 
It  has  cost  about  20,000/. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

At  the  eleventh  Congress  of  the  lultan  Medical  Congm* 
will  be  held  next  September  at  Perouse,  there  will  be  an  £] 
of  sanitary  as  well  as  of  medical  and  suri^ical  appliances. 

SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAI 
HEALTH  EXHIBITION.  1885. 

An  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Apparatus  and  Appliances  aad 
of  Domestic  Use  and  Economy,  will  be  held  in  the  Fkr 
Belgrave  Gate,  Leicester,  from  Sept.  aa  to  Oct-  10,  iSSs,  k 
tion  with  the  Eighth  Autumn  Congress  of  the  Institute. 

Four  Silver  Medals  are  oflfered  by  the  Gas  E^partsKA 
Corporation  of  Leicester  for  Gas  Stoves  exhibited  under  the  t 
clas&es :  — 

X.  For  the  best  Gas  Stove  or  Gas  Apparatus  for  co<4dng 
for  families,  to  include  means  for  hcatine  a  good  supply  of  « 

2.  For  the  best  Gas  Cooking  Stove  suitable  for  an  artisan' 
for  at  least  six  persons. 

3.  For  the  best  and  most  economical  Gas  Fire. 

4.  For  the  best  arrangement  for  Heating  Baths  by  Gas. 
Silver  medals  are  also  offered  by  the  Exeter  Gas  Compuy 

the  best  Gas  Stove  or  Gas  Apparatus    for    cooking  parpc 
families,  including  a  sufficient  supply  of  hot  water.    2.  For 
and  most  economical  open  Gas  Fire. 

Forms  of  application  for  space  and  other  particulars  can  be  c 
of  £.  L.  Box,  Curator,  74A  Margaret  Street,  Londoo,  W. 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMBULANCES. 

The  Empress  of  Germany  has  offered  5,000  francs  iC^o^^ 
best  model  ambulance  of  wood.  This  .prize  will  l>e  ccmipeted 
September  at  Geneva.  The  merits  of  the  ambulances  will  b( 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Genera. 


WESTGARTH  PRIZES. 

The  Coirmittee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  d 
consider  the  Essays  sent  in  for  the  above  prizes,  have  repotte 
effect  that  in  their^  opinion  none  of  the  Essays  realise  the 
ments  of  the  offer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  them  in  rea 
ing  that  the  full  amount  of  the  prixes  offered  by  Mr.  W 
should  be  awarded.  They  recommended,  however,  tha 
amounting  in  all  to  ;C6oo  should  be  awarded  as  under : — 

Three  prizes  of  ;£  100  each,  to  H.  H.  Brideman,  4*  Pooltr 
J.  Corbett,  2^  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester ;  W.  Woodward, 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Three  prizes  of  ^^30  each,  to  A.  Wynter  BIyth,  Court  He 
Marylebone,  W.,  and  R.  Greene,  Berry  Wood.  Northampti 
ment  Dunscombe,  City  Engineer,  Liverpool ;  C.  Scott,  T01 
Belfast,  and  J.  W.  E.  Tilley,  Royal  Avenue,  BelGast. 
Six  prizes  of  £2^  each,  to  A.  H.  De  Wind,  Comber,  co. 
.  S.  Fairfax,  3  St.  Paul's  Road.  Camden  ^quare,  N.W. 
etley,  8  North  Audley  Street,  W. ;  T.  E.  Julian,  aa  Pala( 
loupell  Park.  S.W.  ;  W.  H.  Newell,  M.D..  aox  Pali»de 
Jersey  City.  N.J..  United  Sutes  of  America  ;  C.  W.  Usill. 
Lodge,  Southfields,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

The  Council,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Wes^garth,  have ; 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  awarded  the  prizes  as  recMn 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  three  Essays  to  w^hich  prizes 
were  awarded  shall  be  published  on  behalf  of  the  Sodeiy. 


I 


SANITARY    DWELLINGS. 

The  Sassoon  Institute  of  Bombay  has  offered  its  goU 
supplemented  by  a  money  prize  of  300  rupees  from  the  U 
Commissioners,  for  the  best  design  for  sanitary  dwellings 
labouring  classes. 


THE  PRIZE   OF  THE  COMMISSION   DE  LHYG 

DE  LENFANCE. 


de  I'Hygi^ne  de  TEnfiuice  offer  a  prii 
{£6i)  for  the  best  essay  on  the  followmg 


The  Commission  de 
value  of  1,600  francs 

— '  Rechercher  ouels  peuvent  etre  les  rapports  de  la  sy^ii 
rachiti<ime  dans  la  premiere  enfance'  (To  discover  the  relattxi 
\ift.VN«»v  tvckeu  and  syphilis  in  infisnts^j 


Jane  15,  1885.] 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

BT,  Charles  Theodore  Uvo,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.£dm.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Willington 
Quajr  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Northumberland,  at  £»^  per 
annom,  via  Fletcher,  resigned. 

LUMD,  James  Montague,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond,,  has 
been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  North  Divi- 
sion of  the  Stratton  Rural  Sanitary  District,  Cornwall,  at  ;^35  for 
one  year. 

lltYDEN,  Robert  Thomas.  L.R.CP.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin..  has  been 
le-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wmdhill  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  Yorkshire,  at  ^n  for  one  year. 

luxx,  Walter,  M.R.C.S.Eng„  uS.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Boston  Port  Sanitary  District 
for  00c  year  (no  fixed  salary). 

ilDUK,  Edward  Holberton,  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Load.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Coaipt<»i-Gifford  Urban  Sanitary  District,  Devonshire,  at  £91 
per  annum. 

"tSMMM^  Thomas.  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Garsung  Rural  Sanitary 
District,  Lancashire,  at  £$0  ^or  the  year  ending  June  24,  1886. 

viUFFiTKS,  David,  M.B.,  C.M.Univ.Kdin.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Llandilotalybont  division  of  the 
Swansea  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;^6o  for  one  year. 

IiMD,  Albert,  L.R.C.S.£din.,  ^and  L.M.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-ifipointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  South  Molton 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £tlo  for  one  year,  from  the  a^th  inst 

ToNXS,  Charles  Richard,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond..  has  been  re* 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Great  Torrington 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  ztjCio  for  one  year. 

iouGMTON,  Lambert,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.K.CS.Edin.,  has  been 
appointed  Medicad  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Amersham  Rural 
Siamtary  District,  at  £50  per  annum,  vice  Hosegood,  whose 
appointment  has  expired. 

klAXSHALL,  William  Norris,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Newent  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  at  £40  for  one  year. 

Mason,  George.  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Wisbech  Urban  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, at  £40  for  one  year. 

tfiLLETT,  George  Bown,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A. 
Lond.,  has  been  re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Penzance  Diviaioo  01  the  Penzance  Port  Sanitary  District,  at  £$ 
for  one  year. 

MoKGANj  £dward  Rice,  M.R.C.S.Eng..  L.S.A.Lond.,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Llangafelach  Divi- 
sion of  the  Swansea  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  j£6o  for  one  year, 
vice  Davies.  deceased. 

DsBUKNE,  Cecil  Anthony  Perrier,  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.C.S.Edin., 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Huntingdon 
Urban   Sanitary   District,  at  £94   per  annum,   vice   OlJman, 


i^triCK,  John,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  and  L.M.,  L.S.A.  Lond.,  has  been  re- 
appointed Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Penzance  Rural  Sani- 
tary District,  at  ;^8o  for  one  year. 

Kass,  Hugh,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.S.A.Lond.,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  combined  Local  Sanitary  Districts,  has  been 
appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  newly-formed  Menai 
Bridge  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £5  per  annum. 

Smith,  David  Chadwick,  M.D. Univ. Dub.,  has  been  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Mutford  and  Lothingland 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  and  the  Lowestoft  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  the  rate  of  ;Ci3o  per  annum,  from  June  24  to  Septem- 
ber ^fVice  Jeffery,  deceased. 

Strbl,  William  Dyne,  M.D. Univ. Aberd.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Abergavenny  Urban  Sanitary 
District,  at  ;C6o  for  one  year. 

Stuart,  William,  M.B..  CM. Univ. Aberd.,  has  been  re-appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  South  Division  of  the  Stratton 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £1$  for  one  year. 

rwxNiNGt  Alfred  Huehes,  M.R.CS.Eng.,  L.S.A. Lond.,  has  been 
re-appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Kings  bridge 
Run]  Sanitary  District,  Devonshire,  at  ;(^io3  for  one  year. 

Sykes,  John  Frederick  Joseph,  B.Sc  (Public  Health),  M.B..  CM. 
£din.,  L.R.CP.Lond.,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Examiner  of  Gas  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras,  Mid- 
dlesex, at  £y>3  per  annum,  vice  Murphy,  resigned. 

Walker,  Hunter  Urquhart.  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  L.R.CS.Edin..  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Worksop  Urban 
Sanitary  District,  at  £1$  per  annum,  vice  Hannan,  resigned. 

Surveyors,  Clerks  to  Guardians,   Inspectors  of 

Nuisances,  &c. 

BovBV,  Mr.  John,  Tun.,  has  been  appointed  Collector  of  General 
District  Rates,  Water  Rents,  and  Highway  Rates  to^  the  Lower 
Brixham  Local  Board  and  Urban  sanitary  Authority,  Devon- 
shire, at  ;637  per  annum,  rn'ce  Calley,  resigned. 

Brknnard,  Mr:  Robert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ovenden 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  I'ice  Bailey, 
deceased. 

Church,  Mr.  Walter,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  Mewbnry  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  ;C70  P«r  annum,  vice 
Marshall,  deceased. 


Cochrane,  Mr.  Thomas,  Manager  of  the  Carlisle  and  Cumberland 
Bank,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Longtown  Guardians 
and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Cumberland,  vice  Jackson,  de- 
ceased. 
Coleman,  Mr.  A.  T.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ivybridge 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Pooley,  re- 
signed. 

Cole,  Mi.  H.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ivybridge  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Devonshire,  vice  Sherwill, 
resigned. 
Copland,  Mr.  William  Wallace,  hsm  been  appointed  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  Sheerness  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  at  £70  and  £So  per  annum,  vice  String- 
fellow,  resigned. 

Davies,  Mr.  Evan,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Mold  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Roberts. 

Davies,  Mr.  James,  has  been  elected^  a  Member^  of  the  Mountain 
Ash  Local  Boaixl  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Prichard, 
reigned. 

Davies,  Mr.  Owen,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  newly-formed  Menai-Bridge  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  at  ;^ia  per  annum. 

Dufton,  Mr.  benjamin,  has  been  appointed  Qerk  to  the  Pudsey 
Local  Board  and^  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £So  per  annum, 
vice  Lawsoo,  resigned. 

DuNNETT,  Mr.  Coleman,  Branch  Manager  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank,  has  been  re-appointed  Treasurer  to  the  Sandgate  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,^  in  consequence  of  a 
technical  informality  in  his  previous  appointment. 

Edinoer,  Mr.  Philip,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  and  Waterworks  Manager  to  the  Frome  Local  Board 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  al^iBo  per  annum,  vice  Stow. 

Evans,  Mr.  Robert  Benjamin,  nas  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 
Bethesda  Iinprovement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  Carnarvonshire,  at  £60  per  annum,  vice  Thomas, 
resigned. 

Ford,  Mr.  Robert,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ivybridge 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Head,  re- 
signed. 

Fox,  Mr.  Ambrose,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  Garstang  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £$0  for  the  year  ending 
June  24,  18:66. 

Garrett,  Mr.  Thrale  George,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  for  the  Daventry  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £43*  ^of 
one  year  (not  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties),  vicg 
White,  whose  appointment  has  expired. 

Hu  GHBS,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  newly 
formed^  Menai-Bridge  Local^  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authoritv,  at  3  per  cent,  commission. 

Jacks,  Mr.  William,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Kenilworth 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Forrest,  de- 
ceased. 

Johns,  Mr.  Samuel,  hxn  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  to  the  Wallingford  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  Inspector  under  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  at  j^ioo  per  annum, 
from  year  to  year,  vice  Withers,  whose  appointment  ha^  expired. 

Julian,  Mr.  Frederic  Mason,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to 
the  Smallthome  Local  Board  and  Urban  Samtary  Authority, 
Staflbrdshire,  at  ^^30  per  znnum,  vice  Tomkinson. 

Kinnbir,  Mr.  Henry,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Swindon  New 
Town  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;Ci25  per 
annum,  vice  Townsend,  deceased 

Lonsdale,  Mr.  Horace  Blamlre.  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed 
Clerk  to  the  Carlisle  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
at  ;(^i5o  per  annum,  as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  ;  £$0  per  annum, 
as  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  ;  ;^3u  per  annum,  as 
Clerk  to  the  Assessment  Committee  ;  ;^i 5  per  annum,  as  Clerk 
to  the  School  Attendance  Committee  ;  and  ;Ci3  12s.  per  annum, 
as  Returning  Officer  at  uncontested  elections  of  Guardians,  vice 
Mounsey,  resigned  (but  who  retains  the  office  of  Superintendent 

Registrar  of  Births,  &C.X 
LuGG,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the 

Bideford  Urban  Sanitary   District,  Devonshire,  at  j^xo  lor.  per 

annum,  vice  Major. 
Mackrell,  Mr.  Jame»,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Elland 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,   Yorkshire,  ztice 

Farrar,  resigned. 
Mansell,  Mr.  W.  R.,  has* been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Wellington 

(Salop)     Board    of    Improvement    Commissioners   and    Urban 

Sanitary  Authority,  z'ic<'  Corbett,  deceased. 
Marshall,  Mr.  Alfred,   has  been  elected  a  Meniber  of  the  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  Board  of  Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authoritv,  vice  Timins,^  deceased. 
MiNTON,  Mr.  E.  E.,  has  b^en  appointed  Treasurer  /n?  iem.  to  the 

Leek  Guardians  and  Rural   Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Whyatt, 

deceased. 
Mitch ESON,  Mr.  Thomas,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the 

Liversedge  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  .Authority,  York« 

shire,  at  Z50  per  annum,  vice  Curry. 
O'Kelly,  Mr.  Peter  Francis,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the 

Cannock  Local     Board  and  Urban  Sanitary    Authority,     vice 

McGbie,  resigned. 
Ollivb,  Mr.  J.  E.  S.,   has  been  appointed    Clerk  to  the  Wirral 

Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;Ci30  per  annum  at 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  ;  £Bo  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural 

Sanitary  Authority  ;  £iB  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Assessment 

Committee  :  £12  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  tVvst  S^cVwiV.  Nxx«Bk^aa«36. 

Committee ;  and  £ao  per    annum  as   R«.vardvojt.  ^'SiKKt^  -wt* 

Gregory,  resigned. 
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Osborne,  Mr.  G.  £..  ha:;  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  GiUingham 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Tassell,  de- 

ceased. 
Pbntblow%  Mr.  George,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Thrapston  Rural  Sanitary  District,  at  £y>i^er  annum, 

vice  Spendlove,  resigned. 
PucHB,  Nir.  William,  Banker,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer  to  the 

newly-formed  Menai-Bridge  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority. 
RiDDSLL,  Mr.  Edward  Mitford  Hutton,  Banker,  has  been  appointed 

Treasurer  to  the   Newark  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority,  vice  Barton,  resigned. 
ROBBS,  Mr.  Decimus  Mallett,  Solicitor,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to 

the  Gainsborough  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at 

jC^oo  per  annum,  vice  Hayes,  resigned. 
Scott,  Mr.  E.  M.,  has  been  api>otnted  Surveyor  to  the  Wednesbury 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;C30o  per  anniun, 

vice  Fereday. 
Sharman,  Mr.  S.  E.,  has  been  re-appointod  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Sevenoaks  Rural  Sanitary  District  for  one  year. 
Smallridge,  Mr.  G..  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ivybridge 

Local   Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice    Robinson, 

resigned. 
Stephenson,  Mr.  Richard  John,  Manager   of  the   South   Molton 

Branch  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  has  been 

appointed  Treasurer  to  the  South  Molton  Guardians  and  Rural 

Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Johnson,  resigned. 
Stephenson,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re*appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Boston  Port  Sanitary  District,  for  one  year  (no  fixed 

salary). 
JTavlbur,  Mr.  E.  H..  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Ivybridge 

Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Crispin,  re- 
signed. 
TowNSENO,    Mr.   Henry  Fox,   has   been  appointed  Clerk  to   the 

Swindon  Old  Town  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 

at  £60  per  annum,  vice  Mr.  James  Copleston  Townsend,  de- 
ceased. 
TURNOCK,  Mr.  William,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Chester 

Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  ;Cx5o  per  annum 

as  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  ;  £^>  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Rural 

Sanitary  Authority  ;  £^$  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  Assessment 

Committee  ;  £^0  per  annum  as  Clerk  to  the  School  Attendance 

Committee  ;  and    fees   as  Returning    Officer,  vice    Keartland, 

deceased. 
Wallis,   Mr.  W.  S.,  has  been  elected  a  Member  of  the  Halsted 

Local   Board  and   Urban  Sanitary  Authority,    vice   Dallman, 

resigned. 
Wblsford,  The  Rev.  Henry  Charles,  has  been  elected  a  Member   o 

the  Ellesmere  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 

Allinson,  resigned. 
Williams,  Mr.  John,  has  been  re-appointed  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

for  the  Cirencester  Urban  Sanitary  District,  at  £yy  for  the  year 

ending  June  24,  1886. 
Williamson,  Mr.  John,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Cannock 

Local   Board  and  Urban     Sanitary  Authority,  vice     McGhie, 

resigned. 
WoLLSTEiN,  Mr.  John,  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the  Much- 

Wenlock  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary^luthority,  Shropshire, 

at  £ii  per  annum,  vice  Smith.  m  M 

Wolstenholme^  Mr.  Jeremiah,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 

Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Blackpool,  at 

;C3O0  per  annum,  vice  Sunderland,  resigned. 


VACANCIES. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Leicester  Urban  Sanitary 

District ;  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Fever  Hospiul,  Public 

Analyst,  and  Police  Surgeon  :  ;{^5oo  per  annum.    Application, 

a3rd  inst.,  to  John  Storey,  Town  Clerk. 
Treasurer  to  the  Wem  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Surveyor  to  the  Colchester  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority. 
Surveyor  to  the  Wilsden  Local  Board  and  Urban  SaniUry  Authority. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Hartlepool  Port  Sanitary  District : 

£Zo  per  annum. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  Morpeth  Rural  Sanitary  District : 

>66o  per  annum,  from  year  to  year.     Application,  i6th  inst.,  to 

George  Brumell,  Clerk  to  the  Authority. 
Collector  to  the  Burton-upon-Trent  Town  Council  and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority :  ;^2oo  per  annum.    Application,  34th  inst, 

to  T.  N.  Whitehead,  Town  Clerk. 
Collector  to  the  Elland  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Collector  to    the   Yeadon   Local    Board  and    Urban    Ssmitary 

Authority. 

LOCAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  East  Grinstead  Local  Board  and  Urban 

Sanitary  Authority,  the  enactment  contained  in  the  90th  sect,  of  the 

Public  Health  Act,  relating  to  bye-laws  as  to  houses  let  in  lodgings, 

.  has  been  declared  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  in   force 

.  within  the  district. 

The  Sevenoaks  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Jabez  Mann«  lY\e  surve'jf oc ,  from  ^iTS  ^o 
jC»oo,  ia  from  March  25,  the  commenceiaent  oC  t\\ft  ^naxvcval  ^ax. 


The  Chepping- Wycombe  Town  Council  have  increased  the  ^alanr  of 
the  Town  Clerk  and  Qerk  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  from  ^^153 
to  ;C20o  P^r  annum,  and  made  him  a  special  allowance  of  ;(ix9o  fs 
extra  services  in  connection  with  the  drainage  works. 

At  a  public  meetine  in  the  Court  House,  Buxton,  on  WedaescUy, 
May  27,  Captain  E.  L.  Darwin,  J. P.,  the  Late  chairman  for  12^  ytzn 
of  tne  Local  Board  and  Urban  S^itary  Authority,  was  preheated 
with  an  illuminated  address^  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a  pune  of 
gold,  subscribed  for  by  600  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

There  were  ninety-two  applications  for  the  Surveyorship  to  the 
Wednesbury  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  at  £im 
per  annum. 

The  Woolwich  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have. 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  increased  the  salary  cf 
the  Clerk  from  ;(^25o  to  ;C303  per  annum,  to  take  efiect  from  March  :3 
lasu 

The  Malvern  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  hare 
increased  the  salary  of  Mr.  Fraser,  the  Assistant  Surveyor,  (vAn  £7> 
to  £xoo  per  annum. 

The  Guildford  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  bees 
invested  with  urban  sanitary  powers,  rights,  «rc.,  under  sect.  160.^ 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  naming  streets  vd 
numbering  houses,  and  to  ruinous  and  dangerous  buildings  «ubi 
the  contributory  places  of  Purbright,  Saint  Nicholas  Guildfxi, 
Stoke,  and  Woking,  and  of  the  Charterhouse,  Crownpits,  and  Frs- 
combe  special  drainage  districts. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Basingstoke  Town  Council  mL 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  last  month,  a  motion  that  the  town  c« 
be  paid  a  salary  to  include  all  legal  expenses  was  referred  to  a  ccs* 
mittee  of  the  whole  council  for  consideration,  and  at  the  meerln;  oa 
Thursday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  following  report  was  presented,  read,  as: 
adopted :— '  The  committee  (consisting  of  the  whole  council)  hc^  ty 
report  that,  having  fully  considered  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smitli's  mou  a 
that  the  town  clerk  be  paid  a  salary  to  include  all  legal  expense^  ^rt 
of  opinion  that  the  present  arrangements  of  the  duties  of  the  tos- 
clerk  and  the  mode  of  his  remuneration  have  hitherto  worked  wkL 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  and  the  committee  pcrcci^ 
no  grounds  for  recommending  any  alteration  therein.  The  cwamittee 
take  this  opportunity  of  recording  their  sense  of  the  effideat  a'.i 
fidthful  manner  in  which  the  present  town  clerk  has  at  all  times  o 
ducted  the  important  duties  and  interests  committed  to  his  amc' 
The  to«m  clerk  thanked  the  council  for  the  vote  of  confidence  in  hin 
which  was  embodied  in  the  concluding  clause  of  the  rep<»rt,  ud 
pointed  out  that  the  items  in  the  treasurer's  abstract  under  the  ba>i 
of '  professional  charges,'  and  even  under  the  head  of  '  legal  expen^cv 
included  many  items  which  did  not  go  into  his  pocket,  and  weir  bilii 
from  other  professional  men,  and  included  also  payments  out  of  pock^: 
for  stamps,  fees  to  counsel.  &c. 

There  were  ninety-six  applicants  for  the  appointment  of  architect 
to  the  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Nonrich,  at 
£aoo  per  annum,  with  offices,  &c. 

There  were  190  applicants  for  the  Blackburn  surveyor^hip,  at  £t.i 
per  annum. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  consented  to  the  app'.icadon  J 
the  Wellingborough  Raral  Sanitary  Authority  to  be  invested  viui 
urban  powers,  rights,  &c.,  under  Sects.  15  and  158,  and  the  las:  pan 
of  Sect.  44,  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  in  respect  of  the  parish  of 
Rushden  ;  and  will  issue  an  order  so  soon  as  the  necessary  fonnaliiies 
have  been  complied  Mrith. 

The  Llanrwst  Guardians  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have  been 
invested  with  Urban  powers,  rights,  &c.,  under  Sect.  171  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  so  far  as  relates  to  hackney  carriages,  in:hb 
the  contributory  places  of  Bettws  y  Coed,  Dolwyddelan,  LiaurhyJ:- 
wyn,  Llanrwst,  Penmachno,  Trefnew,  and  Tre-Owydir. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Having  for  some  time  back  beeo  in  the  receipt  of  Queries  apper- 
taining strictly  to  sanitary  work,  and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  an>tfer, 
without  having  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  competent  professi.^ 
advisers,  we  have  opened  a  column  in  which  to  register  such  Queries  and 
Replies  thereto  as  can  fairly  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  our  subscribers 
and  readers  are  invited  to  make  such  use  of  this  column  as  will  ttyi 
to  benefit  themselves  and  the  community.  Both  Queries  and  Rep.ies 
will,  however,  be  subjected,  if  unnecessarily  long,  to  a  strict  cui  tailmesL 

X59.  Municipal  Provision  of  G-\s  Works. 

z.  Sect.  x6i  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  gives  power  to  an  crbaa 
authority  to  make  and  supply  gas  for  both  public  and  private  p-^- 
poses,  and  Sect.  x6a  gives  Uiem  power  to  acquire  by  agreemer.c  iht 
undertaking  of  any  existing  gas  company.  Are  these  powers  ae«, 
and  if  not,  since  when  have  they  been  exerci^ble  under  older  .\::^* 

9.  What  powers  have  rural  auth(nities  to  provide  their  district  v:ik 
lighting?  ^  BxTswis^i 

[x.  'lliese  powers  were  first  specifically  given  to  urban  auihorias 
by  the  Act  of  X875.     Before  that  time  they  were  compelled  to  xi.-?-^ 
to  Parliament  for  a  special  Act  for  the  purpose,     a.  Korte  as  sjcb. 
But  they  may  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  urbac 
powers  under  Sect.  376,  and,  if  successful,  would  then  have  all  the 
lighting  powers  of  an  urban  authority  under  Sects.  150,  15^.  161. 
x63,  and  X63.     If  the  rural  authority  had  adopted  the  WatchmgAni 
Lighting  Act  of  the  4th  William  IV.,  and  afterwards  became  urbaa, 
that  Act  would  be  superseded  by  Sect.  X63  of  the  Public  Health 
\     Kkx.— E.0.1 
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